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The  Iliad  was  written  by  Homer,  an  Eidolon  begotten  by  the  imagi- 
\V\\\  Wolf  and  Knight  tell  us  how  it  nation  on  the  air  of  night,  or  some 
happ<*ued  tiiat  all  the  heroic  strains  night-lilce  day,  and  is  visible  but  to 
about  the  war  before  Troy,  poured  bis  own  frightened   father.     Now, 
forth,  as  Uiey  opine,  by  many  bards,  Achilles  was  an  Apparition ;  and  his 
rei^ded  but  one  period  of  the  siege?  seer  was  a  blind  old  man,  with  a  front 
By  what  divine  felicity  was  it  that  like    Jove's,  and  a   forehead    like 
all  those  sons  of  son^,  though  apart  Olympus.    "  All  power  was  given 
in  time  and  place,  united  in  chanting  him  in  that  dreadful  trance ;"  and 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  ?   The  poem  is  Beauty  and  Terror  accompanied  the 
one — like  a  great  tvood,  whose  simul-  Destroyer.  He  haunted  Homer,  who 
taneous  growth  overspreads  a  moun-  no  longer  knew  that  he  had  himself 
tain.     Indeed  one  mighty  poem,  in  created  the  sublimest  of  all  Phan- 
pr»c«i»a  of  time,  moulded  into  form  toms.    But  the  Muse  gave  the  ma- 
out  of  separate  fragments,  composed  ker  command   over   his  creature; 
by  abroiherboodof  bards— not  even  and,  at  the  waving  of  his  hand,  the 
coevitl — way  be  safely  pronounced  imaginary  Goddess-born  came  and 
an  iniposbibility  in  nature.  went    obedient,   more   magnificent 
Achilles  was  not  the  son  of  many  than  any  shadowy  form  that  at  the 
sireti ;  nor  was  the  part  he  played  bidding    of   sunlight    stalks    aloDg 
written  for  him  by  a  succession  of  mountains  into  an  abisme  of  clouds, 
"eminent hands,**  all  striving  to  find  The  Odyssey — also  and  likewise 
fi(  work  for  their  common  hero.  He  — was  written  by  Homer,  and  the 
is  not  a  creature  of  collected  tradi-  proof  lies  all  in  one  word — Ulysses. 
tions.  He  stands  there — a  single  con-  — There  he  is — the  self-same  being 
ception — in  character  and  in  achieve-  as  in  Uie  Iliad,  and  the  birih  of  one 
nieut ; — his  absence  is  felt  like  that  brain.     Had  Homer  died  the  day  he 
of  a  thunder  cloud  withdrawn  behind  said,  "  And  thus  they  celebrated  the 
a  hill,  leaving  the  air  still  sultry; —  obsequies  of  Hector  the  Tamer-of- 
his  prebence  is  as  the  lightning  in  Horses,*'  before  no  mortal  eye  would 
sudden   illumination  glorifying  the  have  stood  on  the  threshold  of  his 
whole  field  of  battle.  Kill,  bury,  and  own  hall,  pouring  out  from  his  qui- 
forget  him,  and  the  Iliad  is  no  more  ver  all  the  arrows  at  his  feet,  iha^ 
£pic.  yWwn  of  a  ragged  beggar,  suddeu\y 


Vo  two  men  tLiitiemtmetiioeeyer    wannGgured  into  au  Avenger  moTf) 
jet  nmw  ^ghom$f  beeause  aghoat  ia    glorioua  far  than  AdoUo'b  WdU  USOUI- 


tion    18    enraged  a-  At  once  we  love  the  Man  of  i 

nd  each  trusts  to  its  the  Muse  is  to  sing— longing  fi 

In  the  other  there  is  home-his  wife-and  his  son- 

he  earth  is  silent-  pUied  at  last  by  Juve,  at  the 

QOt  the  sea.     Corn  cession  of  Minerva,  because  c 

?^;  i?n°   f'ojd—  piety.  That  she  should  fly  to  It 

at  Achilles  18  dust,  and  that  Hermes  should  win 

who    fought    there  way  to  the  Isle  of  Secrecy-o 

»  Sotheby  solemnly  half  of  Ulysses-seems  demand 

the  justice  of  heaven.    And  si 

once  more  as  all  this  is — we  said  it  was  sul 

batll«  and  the  ocean  —for  our  sympathies  are  all 

awakened  for 

an    almost    melan-  «  ^  good    man    struggling   with 

here  is  mystenous  gtorms  of  fute." 
rreck  on  account  of 

Itless  and  great  Sur-  Ulysses    longs    for    Ithaca - 

»f  and  then  named —  knows  not  what  may  have  pa 

le  place  in  our  ima-  ^^  may  be  passing  there — i(  I 

e  other  heroes  living  lope  and  Telemachus  be  aliv 

igly  named— for  he  dead.     All  we  are  told  is,  that 

to  be  a  Sufferer —  after  year  he  has  been    lamei 

si**     And  shall  the  f«r  his  native   lale— sighing  f 

care  for  that  One  «ight  of  its  ascending  smoke,  ei 

erva  says  to  Jove,  dies— unforgelful  of  Ithaca  evt 

nguifch-rent  I  view  Calypso's  arms, 

.'hief!    who  from  his  How  finely  Sotheby  has  giver 

norva's  "alighting,"  and  thesu( 

bath  long  time  en-  shewing  of  the  scene-r-the  first 

of  which  reveals  to  us  all  the 

d  isle,  the  central  boss  less  life  of  the  Suitors,  and  the 

treat  a  Goddess  holds,  to  which  the  kingless  Island  has 

ient    Atlas,  who  the  bo  long  a  prey  I     We  are  at  on* 
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Then  downward  flew  from  stetp  Olympus'  height. 
And  CD  Ulysses*  island  deign*d  slight. 
And  at  the  threshold  of  his  portal  staid 
Beneath  the  vestibule's  protecting  shade  : 
Held  in  her  grasp  the  spear,  snd  took  her  stand 
Like  Mentes,  leader  of  the  Tapbian  band  : 
There  found  the  suitors  festively  airay'd, 
Who,  gay,  at  dice  before  the  palace  play'd, 
Their  seats  on  hides  of  many  a  numerous  herd, 
Slain  at  the  dictates  of  their  haughty  word  : 
Heralds,  and  minist'ring  menials  stood  around, 
Some  who  with  temper'd  wine  their  goblets  crown'd. 
With  many  a  porous  spunge  some  cleansed  the  board. 
And  with  carved  meat  their  proffcr'd  chaigers  stored. 
Her  first  the  young  Telemachua  perceired. 
Who  *mid  the  wooers  sat,  and  inly  grieved. 
Bright  picturing  in  his  mind,  how,  home  again, 
His  sire  would  put  to  flight  the  wassail  train. 
Resume  his  honours,  and  ancestral  right, 
And,  musing  thus,  the  Goddess  eaught  his  sight. 
Forward  he  sprung,  in  wrath,  that  nigh  their  feast 
A  stranger  stood,  an  uninvited  gvctt  : 
Then  elaspM  her  hand,  received  the  braien  sptar. 
And  pour*d  his  welcome  in  her  gladden'd  car: 

"  <  Hail !  stranger— welcome— now  the  ban^ool  ahart , 
Then,  feasted,  wherefore  here— thy  wish  dodare.' 

**  He  spake — and  at  the  word,  the  blue*  eyed  Maid 
Where  the  prince  Ud  the  way  not  loth  obey'd. 
Now,  'neath  his  dome,  within  the  channel'd  height 
Of  a  vast  column,  towering  on  the  sight. 
He  fix*d  the  lance,  where,  ranged  in  order,  stood 
Ulysses*  war-spears,  like  an  iron  wood : 
Then,  on  a  stately  seat  the  Goddess  placed. 
With  linen  spread,  and  with  a  foot-stool  graced. 
And  near  it  drew  his  own  resplendent  throne. 
At  distance  from  the  suitors  placed  alone. 
Lest  the  contemptuous  rioters  molest. 
And  vex  with  noise  and  insolence  the  guest. 
Nor  yield  him  peaceful  leisure  to  enquire. 
And  bold  free  commune  of  his  long-lost  sire. 
From  a  gold  ewer,  a  maid,  their  hands  to  lave, 
Pour*d  in  a  silver  bowl  the  cleansing  wave. 
And  a  bright  table  brought,  where,  largely  spread. 
The  sage  dispenseress  heap*d  the  food  and  bread. 
The  sewer  with  flesh,  all  kinds,  the  plates  supplied. 
And  golden  goblets  placed  each  guest  beside. 
Which  oft  with  wine  the  busy  herald  crown'd; 
Then,  rushing  in,  the  suitors  gather'd  round. 
And  on  their  separate  seats  and  thrones  of  state, 
Where  heralds  wash'd  their  hands,  in  order  sate : 
The  attendant  maids  in  baskets  piled  their  bread. 
On  the  carved  dainties  as  the  feasters  fed ; 
And  youths  oft  Grown*d  their  goblets  o*er  and  o'er. 
Till  thirst  and  hunger,  satiate,  sought  no  more  : 
Then  other  joys  inflamed  their  keen  desire. 
The  song  and  dance,  that  charm  the  festive  choir. 
The  herald  gave  to  tho  reluctant  hand 
Of  Phemius,  leader  of  the  minstrel  band, 
A  silver  lyre.     By  ford  the  bard  obey'd, 
And,  preluding  the  song,  the  measure  play'd. 


1* 

1. 


Telemachua  is  no  favourite  with  be  was  atsuredly  a  greal  favourto 
ttBT  critica.  But  rre  I/ope  fou  ad*  wiib  Homer,  So  well  did  Homat 
yisad  Jove  the  PrinceJjr  Bof^for    know  hk  worth,  UM  ]l«  i»  at  IMP  1f^^ 


t3   jrriDce  i     **  JUaDuers 
aan/*  and  Telemacbua, 
)e  a  hero.  He  takes  not 
some  nook  or  corner,  to 
of  his  Sire— but  places 
tely  seat,  with  a  foot- 
ear  it  drew  bis  own  re- 
one.'*  Let  all  the  Suit- 
lem  two  in  converse — 
atrude  upon  their  pri- 
but  open — and  confi- 
i:  the  measure  prelud- 
LAureate's  song.    Mi- 
ive  been  pleased  with 
and  dignified  reception 
sely  does  she  insinuate 
by  half-truth  and  half- 
'en  of  his  sire's  return  I 
lemachus  speaks  like 
lot  be  comforted ;  but 
his  words,  for  we  see 
teniug  as  he  libtens  to 
counsel.    Who  does 
^e  believes  his  fatlicr 
Minerva,  after  foretel- 
D,  say 8, 

• — now  truly  this  declare, 
:h  thou  scem'sr,  Ulys»es' 

:h,  thy  eyes  so  beaming 

f  oft  towered  before  my 

bravest  heroes,   Argot' 


-  -  — J 
truth.  That  Telemachus  in 

versation   expresses  no  U 

for  his  mother,  has  been 

said  to  shew  a  want  of  dui 

fection.  But  he  knew  she  vi 

well,  up-stairs — while  he  f 

father  was  dead  or  in  mis 

that  was  the  thought  that  v 

heart.     It  would  have  beei 

iog  silly  to  begin  puling  a 

nelope  to  a   person   who 

much  troubling  his  head  t 

— but  who  had  paid  her,  i 

less,  a  hiffh  and  just  con 

There  can  oe  no  doubt  that 

and  honoured  her — but  he  wi 

his  twentieth  year — and  at 

sons  are  shy  of  seeming  befo 

gers  too  fond  of  their  moth( 

even  before    their    mothei 

selves — especially  when  sur 

by  suitors.     But  hear  hiu 

father. 

"  Once  I  had  hope  while  here 

remained, 
That  wealth  and  rirtue  had  o 

tu&tained ; 
But  heaven,  devising  ill,  not 

signed, 
And  left  lis  fate  obscurest,  *mid  i 
Kor  could  bis  death  so  bbarply 

pressed 
The  sting  of  sorrow  in  my  filia 
If.  with  hit  hravp  *^nf» »»•-»••« 
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proires^,  and  tbe  cagemess  with  to  echo  to  that  hunter*8  horn,  while 
which  be  embraces  the  ad?ice  of  Bhe,  fair  as  Diana, 
Mentes  to  sail  to  Pylos,  and  travel  „  .  .,  K«ntre8«  bv  his  sid« 
tiiPnce  to  Lacedemon,  to  enquire  p„VuiS'5.e  fl^fnr^^^^^^  "''' 
if  Nestor  or  Meneiaus  can  give  him  ^  ^ 
any  tiding  of  his  lot,  gives  assur-  Not  now.  In  her  chamber  weaving 
anee  not  only  of  a  confiding  and  an  that  famous  web  ?  That  artifice  has 
affectionate,  but  of  an  adventurous  been  detected,  and  the  shuttle  is 
and  heroic  spirit.  He  weeps  to  emu-  still.  Sunk  in  stupor  there»-or 
Ute  Orefitep,  who  had  so  nobly  aimlessly  employing  her  hands  on 
avenged  his  murdered  Sire — and  on  embroidery  in  the  nstlessncss  of  a 
the  stranger  suddenly  vanishing,  in  long  despair  ?  Not  far  off  the  truth 
awe  and  wonder  he  feels  that  his  — ^yet  hardly  are  you  Homer.  She 
guest  was  a  god,  while  heroic  fire  is  in  her  chamber — but  not  in  stupor 
is  more  strongly  kindled  in  his  nor  despair — her  senses  are  all  wide- 
heart.  Is  not  this  a  picture — in  a  awake— -her  ear  has  caught  the  mea« 
feir  bold  bright  strokes— of  the  cha^  sure  wild  of  the  aged  harper — into 
rartmstic  virtues  of  youth  ?  What  her  soul  sinks  the  strain  that  sings 
\%  wanting  here  that  should  have  of  the  return  of  the  chiefs  on  the 
1>een  seen  in  the  son  of  Ulysses  ?  downfall  of  Troy !  That  mournful 
But  where  is  Penelope  ?  Guess,  inspiration  is  more  than  she  can 
Walking  with  her  maids  of  honour  on  bear — the  music  is  but  an  insup- 
the  beai^h,  eyeing  the  sea  for  a  sail,  portable  memory  of  her  husband — a 
or  biiodly  listening  to  the  idle  dash  dirge  for  the  dead.  She  fears  not 
of  wares  ?  No — guess  again.  Sit-  the  face  of  the  Suitors  in  their  feast* 
ting  among  the  rocks,  in  some  small  ing — and  appears  before  us  in  all  the 
Kcret  glen,  where  twenty  years  ago  tenderness,  the  affection,  and  the 
she  used  to  take  an  evening- walk  dignity  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
with  riy sues  ?  No.  Wandering  sad  queen, 
and  slow  in  the  woods  once  wont 

"  The  Prince  the  wooers  sought,  who,  seated,  hong 
In  silent  rapture  as  the  minstrel  sung. 

Sunt?  the  chiefs*  sad  return,  when  to  and  fro 
By  Pallas*  will,  they  saird  from  Troy*s  o'erthrow. 
While  thus  he  sung,  Icarius'  daughter  heard, 
X^ne  in  her  upper  room,  bis  chanted  word : 
I>own  6tepp*d,  and  where  she  moved,  attendant  came- 
Two  faithful  damsels,  on  their  royal  dame. 
Onward  she  went,  and  nigh  the  revel  throng. 
Now  bush*d  to  silence  by  the  minstrers  song. 

Beneath  her  lofty  palace  porch  reclined. 

Hid  her  fair  brow  the  fine-wove  veil  behind. 

And,  as  on  either  side  a  maiden  stood. 

Wept,  and  the  bard  addre8s*d  in  mournful  mood : 
** '  Bard,  thy  sweet  touch  can  temper  to  the  lyre 

All  deeds  of  men  or  gods  that  bards  inspire. 

Sing  thou  of  these,  and  so  enchant  the  ear. 

That  e*en  these  feasters  may  in  silence  hear. 

But  cease  that  strain  which  bids  my  sorrow  flow. 

Which  searches  every  spring  that  feeds  my  woe. 

And  racks  keen  memory  for  that  godlike  chief 

Whose  fame  through  Greece  but  echoes  back  my  grief.' 
***My  mother!  why  displeased?*  the  Prince  rejoin'd, 

'  Leave  to  the  bard  free  mastery  of  bis  mind. 

*Ti4  not  the  minstrel,  *tis  the  will  of  Jove 

That  breathes  the  inspiration  from  above — 

Then  blame  not  Phemius,  whose  recording  lay 

Mjurns  their  sad  fate  who  steer*d  from  Troy  their  way. 

More  grateful  far  the  song  which  all  admire 

"Wbeif  aoreJty  aitunea  the  awakened  Jfre. 
Bnee  tbca  tby  mind  to  hear:  for  not  Mione 
Ul/aaea  atn/g  to  Ithaca  unltnown, 


. .  w.w«/|#  uw  ^ueeu.  i:^oiDiemipttoiiiBa 

)t  UB  hope— by  soothing  of  her  pathetic  address  to 

le  song  sung  to  the  harp  — no  insult,  while  she  is  pi 

still  the  souls  of  the  her  Son.    Their  bad  natu 

though  fit  for  murders,  bulced  and  abashed  by  the 

ud    plots — they  were  still  beautiful  in  her  fidelii 

n — and  had  they  fought  godlike   Lord — their  bette 

a  few  of  them  would  feels  how    '*  awful    goodc 

sroes.    A  lawless  and  "  Virtue  in  her  own  shape  h 

liad  not  wholly  quench-  ly,*' — conjund,  maternal,  f 

*editary  fire — and  the  love  have  their  hour  of  tr 

)re  bv  nature  a  noble  and  on  the  cheek  of  old 

8  had  been  a  warrior  bending  over  his  silent  harp 

-in  his  prime  of  man-  seen  the  heart-sprung  tear. 
But  ola  age  had  sub-        And  is  there  any  harsh 

;al  spirit — and  where  has  been  often  said— in  the b( 

3  now?   In  the  palace,  of  Telemschus?  None.  His  t 

said,  elate.     He  had  sought  the 

. .  the  moment  after  having  hi 

TJ^bil^^  bidM.  '«"•  '''*  »  DIvlnlty-aEd  I 

.erre.  hi.  bo^i,  .inved  '""'if,'''  ««»Pf«?''t'y.  «>ut  not 

,  ^  ly — his  mother  s  fears.    Noi 

...«  -.--^.  ^»^-  i»:^  *^:i  himself  a  man— commissio 

rue  comes  oer  nw  toil-  *"»«"*'"«      ,    ,    ^''••■»" •"■»•" 

'  .  heaven  for  a  holy  quest.    H< 

w  creeping  through  bis  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  "^^  proloi 

„^  Lay  —  for  his  inspiration  t 

ieks  his  dvelling's  stall  ^'^0°)  ^^^  ^>I1  o^  ^^^^^  Uiyssi 

dead — he  is  but  a  wanderer — 

harp  shall  ring  through  all  itfl 

o,  had  died  of  ''  love  congratulation  on  the  King's 

nfinite,"  and  the  suit-  His  looks  and  his  tones  re( 

id  their  Bwar.     riniS-  v: ^1      •    ' 
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brawls,  listen  to  Phemias, '  this  gifted 
min^trers  hearen- attempered  song.' 
^To-morrowr  meet  me  in  council— 
and  I  will  dismiss  jou  to  your  own 
homes— if  thither  you  go  not  at  my 
command,  I  warn  you  that  ven- 
eeance  is  preparing  against  you  in 
heaven — and  that  no  hand  will  be 
outstretched  to  save  you  when  its 
hour  is  come.  You  are  all  doomed  to 
die'.'*  Theytoo  are  astonished — gnaw 
their  mute  lips — and  are  sore  afraid. 
But  there  is  not  a  coward  among 
them — and  they  recover  courage  to 
jibe  and  jeer — yet  are  they  tamed — 
and  their  eloquence  wants  fire.    An- 


tinous  himself,  even  in  the  war  of 
words,  is  now  no  match  for  Telema* 
chus.  The  fearless  Youth,  in  the  joy 
of  hope,  lies  to  his  insulter.  He  be- 
lieves his  father  will  return — for  he 
trusu  to  the  *'  veil'd  divinity,"  but 
he  calls  her  by  the  feigned  name  of 
the  feigned  Taphian  chief,  and  inly 
exulting,  says,  "  My  sire  will  return 
no  more."  The  close  of  the  scene  ia 
as  perfect  as  its  opening  and  its  pro- 
gress— and  how  delightful  to  ua  of 
these  artificial  and  civilised  daya 
is  the  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  simple  heroic  age  ! 


"  Now  in  sweet  interclitnge  of  long  and  danee. 
The  suitors  revell'd  till  eve's  swift  advance. 
Then,  tired  with  song  and  dance,  at  dafligbt's  close 
Each  in  his  s eparste  mansion  sought  repose. 
The  Prince  departing,  went,  where  tower'd  in  sight 
Of  that  vast  hall,  his  roofs  conspicuous  height. 
And  Euryclea,  child  of  Ops,  upbore 
In  either  hand  a  torch  liii  step  before. 
Her,  er&t  Laertes  bought,  a  blooming  slave. 
And  for  her  purchase  twenty  oxen  gave  : 
Like  his  chaste  wife  revered  her,  but  suppress'd 
£:ich  wish  that  might  his  household  peace  molest. 
She  lit  his  way,  fhe  watcird  his  lightest  word, 
And  more  than  all  his  females  loved  her  lord  ; 
Loved  like  a  son,  and  more  and  more  endear'd, 
llunp  o*er  the  youth  by  her  from  childhood  rear'd. 
The  Prince  the  door  unclosed,  and  sought  his  rest. 
And  loosed  the  fine-wove  tunic  from  his  breast, 
And  gave  it  to  his  nurse,  who»e  careful  band 
Hung  nigh  his  couch  it^  nicely-folded' band. 
She  onward  passing  where  tbe  youth  reposed. 
Drawn  by  a  silver  ring,  the  portal  closed, 
With  bolt  and  brace  secured :— the  Prince,  there  laid 
On  the  smooth  couch  with  finest  wool  array'd. 
Throughout  the  night  with  deep-revolving  mind 
Ponder*d  the  course  that  Pallas  had  enjoin*d.'* 


One  great    purpose    nobly  con- 
ceived changes  the  whole  character, 
by  shewing  the  whole  of  life  under 
a  new  aspect.     Say,  rather,  it  brings 
out  the  character,  and  makes  the 
man  feel  and  know  what  he  is,  as  he 
firmly  plants  his  foot  on  the  thresh- 
old of  his  own  house,  which  a  high 
destiny  calls  on  him  to  leave,  and  to 
go  furih  in  power  on  a  career  that 
must  have  a  glorious  end.    Look  on 
the  TelemachuH    of   the    Morn   of 
Hope.    Is  he  not 

«*  attired 
With  sodden   brightness  like    a   mom 
inspired  ?** 

Homer  rejoieeg  to  look  on  bim-^ 


motegg 

bOMUtfi 


not  from  his  own  hands— the  glory 
there  is  shed  by  Pallas.    It  is  an 
emanation  from  the   young  hero's 
own  awakened  heart.     So  Ulysses 
looked — when,  but  a  ^^vi  years  old- 
er, he  set  sail  for  Troy.     How  his 
nurse  must  have  gazed  on  him  going 
forth  in  the  morning  sun — Euryclea, 
whom    his   grandfatlier    purchased 
when  n  virgin  for  twenty  oxen,  but 
respected  her  virginity  from  fear  of 
his  wife.    She  nursed,  too,  Ulysses 
— yet  never  loved  she  him  so  dearly 
as  Telemachus,  for  love  descends, 
and  settles  on  iu  latest— its  laat  ob- 
ject—ao/c  as  snow  and  ftweel  «a 
y/^/jt— accumulated  and  accumuW 
tmg  there  till  the  eves  wax  d\m  «ad 
the  bean  scareely  be«t»— m\fK«\ii 


MCi  uiysses — u  bad  hill-top  between  lier  and  the 

far  oftener  hj  his  She  the  slave  belonged  to  him,  P 

ship  too  had  often  Telemachus ;  but  he  belonged  U 

er  dreams — and  of-  Nurse  Euryclea;  and  now  that 

d  her  in  her  hero's  about  to  sail  in  search  of  his  Fa 

'.e — the  form  of  her  it  is  to  her  he  confides  the  seci 

and  times  troubled  for  in  that  still,  simple,  sworn  1 

se  of  him  who  was  of  hers  he  knows  it  will  lie  bi 

3where,  known  but  beneath  a  weight  of  wishes  foi 

the  Skies.    By  fits  safe  return,  nor  be  confided  eve 

must  her  Telema-  the  air,  that  might  repeat  the  f 

11  in  all.    But  she  per,  if  one  word  of  it  were  jo 

uard — and  indigni-  with  the  name  of  her  Telemai 

md  duties  to  per-  even  in  her  prayers.    Twelve  ( 

>  repel — and  temp-  is  a  long  time  to  keep  a  secret 

md  fears  to  banish  fear  and  trembling  too;  but  Ei 

ing  from  afar — and  clea  kept  it — and  would  have  k 

rBB  faithful  to  the  it  against  all  instruments  of  tort 

'outh — to  him  for  angrily  seeking  to  tug  it  out  of 

d  covered  her  face  heart.      Her    trustful  silence   y 

I  to  whom  she  had  proof  alike  against  fear  and  j 

r  voice,  when  her  Think  for  a  moment — but  no  mt 

)d  her  would  she  now — of  her  discovery  of  the  s* 

to  Ithaca,  Ulysses,  —and  whose  feet  they  were  that 

Euryclea  was — as  was  at  last  given  her  in  that  bath 

aged  slave.   She  embrace  1 

swineherd  groom        But  here  is  Telemachus  walk 

If  a  century  ago  to  the  Council  in  the  light — as 

f   children;   but  said— of  the  Mom  of  Hope : 
f  them — only  of 

les*  son,  when  first  Aurora  spread 
1  her  roseate  splendour,  left  bis  bed  : 
lis  shoulders  his  sharp  falchion  braced, 
r  feet  hi«  n»Hi«nf  •t.r.-j~»-  »-  -    • 
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book  shewn  to  belong  toTelemachus, 
than  his  whole  conduct  during  the 
couDcii  that  is  held  in  the  second — yet 
his  speeches — as  they  are  reported 
by  Homer— have  not  escaped  criti- 
cism. It  wa»— certainly — an  admi- 
rable first  appearance.  Till  now  no 
council  had  been  called  in  Ithaca 
since  the  departure  of  Ulysses.  It 
must  have  been  rather  a  formidable 
thing  for  so  young  a  person  to  rise 
up  and  arraign  the  Suitors  before 
the  peers.  Telemachus  does  not 
rise  till  old  ^gyptius  asks  by  whom 
the  council  had  been  summoned; 
and  then  he  indeed  does  rise,  and 
majestically,  and  answers — "  Behold 
him  who  convened  the  council — I 
am  be !"  We  have  heard  it  said  by 
an  apostate  Tory,  now  fallen  from 
Whig  into  Radical,  that  his  speech 
has  no  bones.  But  no  speech  had 
ever  a  more  pithy  spine.  Only  its 
spine  is  straight — and  the  speech  it< 
Self  clothed  with  flesh-aud-blood 
life.  Bones  are  only  observable  in 
distortion  or  the  rickets-— but  de- 
formity is  seldom  strength — abrupt, 
awkward,  angular  osseous  projec- 
tions do  not  constitute  a  speech,  but 
a  skeleton.  What  had  he  to  prove  ? 
Nothing.  They  knew  all  it  was  pos- 
sible he  could  have  to  say — but  he 
was  desirous  to  ascertain  if  they— • 
the  peers — were  insensible  to  shame 
— tongue-and-hand-tied  —  that  is — 
gaf^ged  and  manacled  by  fear.  Was 
the  House  swamped  ?  Or  basely 
wuting  to  see  who  should  be  at  the 
Head  of  Affairs  ?  He,  in  a  few  touch- 
ing words  reminds  them  of  his  no- 


0 

ble  father,  who  once  governed  them 
all,  even  as  a  father  his  children; 
he  speaks  of  the  imminent  ruin  of  his 
house,  and  of  his  mother's  persec^u- 
tion  by  the  Suitors,  whic-h  he  calls 
*'  a  more  alarming  iir*  than  the  loss 
of  his  father ;  for  were  the  palace 
freed,  and  the  island  under  law,  he 
might,  without  offence  to  nature, 
weep  for  Ulysses  no  more,  and  be 
indeed  happy  as  a  king.  We  say  so 
— not  Telemachus.  But  there  has 
been  a  conspiracy  among  critics  to 
accuse  and  convict  the  yuung  prince 
of  selfishuess,  and  want  or  weakness 
of  natural  affection — and  as  a  pain- 
ful proof  of  their  charge,  they  point 
to  tJjis  passage  of  which  the  good 
sense,  say  we,  is  as  counpieuous  as 
the  right  feeling — and  altot^ether 
worthy  the  heir-apparent.  Tliere  is 
no  exaggeration  of  any  grief  or  grie- 
vance, and  he  speaks  iftTvently  the 
simple  truth.  He  had  never  seen  his 
father.  His  feelings  were  thot*eof  love, 
and  honour,  and  reverence,  and  awe* 
towards  a  being  whom  his  heart  and 
imagination  created  and  called  Father 
—created,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  attri- 
butes furnished  to  fancy  by  all  the 
voices  of  the  Isle  that  sighed  for 
Ulysses.  Yet  him  fain  would  he  seek 
over  land  and  sea — and  for  his  sake 
was  he  now  sounding  the  souls  of  the 
Peers  in  Council  to  ascertain  if  any 
generous  sentiments  slept  there,  that 
might  be  awakened  by  his  return, 
and  rise  up  to  the  rescue.  Cow  per 
here  is  very  Homeric — far  more  so 
than  Sotheby. 


"  •  Resent»  yoorselve?,  this  outrage ;  dread  the  blame 
Which  else  ye  must  incur  from  every  state 
Aruuiid  U9,  and  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
L.est  they  impute  these  impious  deeds  to  yon. 
I  next  adjure  you  by  Olympic  Jove, 
By  Themis,  who  convenes  and  who  dissolves 
All  councils,  that  ye  interpose,  my  friends  ! 
To  check  them,  and  afford  to  my  distress 
A  solitary  and  a  silent  home. 
But  if  Ulysses,  my  illastrions  sire, 
I  lath  injured  any  noble  Grecian  here, 
Wiiose  wrongs  ye  purpose  to  avenge  on  me, 
Then  aid  them  openly ;  for  better  far, 
Were  my  condition,  if  yourselves  consumed 
IVIy  revenue ;  ye  should  compensate  soon 
My  sufferings  at  your  hands ;  for  my  complaints 
Should  rouse  all  Iihaca  to  my  redress, 
Kor  cease  till  I  were  BatisSed  for  all ; 
Hut  notr,  conn/ring  at  the  wrong,  ye  pierce 
MfMouI  with  anguish  not  to  be  endured  I* 

JUe  apoke  impaashn  V,  and  to  earth  cast  down 

Wia  aetptre  weeping, " 


nowing  we  cannot  say  FJ*?^'®'   **??    ^^^  Suitors 

>08e  tffe  Suitors-ni-  {^       t^^^^  ^*^  ^«"««-     He 

M  — had  their  adhe-  i        T?*'^®'^    thera   even 

wsemblage— a  course  ^^I^      ?our-but  there  wai 

venerates  falsehood  ^!^m!^V /""^^  dear  Dread 

loyalty  and  patriot-  f®*®>^'®  ^  J^orgiveness^and 

if  it  does  not  destroy,  tf t  J?n  T"^  ^^^'^ff-'^^'  ^o 
tice-bends  the  necks  T .  ^®  T*^'^  ^«  near-ai 
•  they  were  serfs  or    iTiVk-^^V'®  ^"'^^^^^ears  Ai 

tell  him  that  either  his  mothe 

?®  dismissed  from  the  oalac 

•collar on, and aiiaps the    forced  to  wed,  or  that  they  i 

continue  to  banquet  at  his  cos 
tinous  to  answer  him  [  ^®"  /*?  °o^  satisfied  wii 
rnfully  calls  "  hieh-  Pil^"*  ^^  ^^'^^  affection  that 
,"  and  we  admire  his  "*7"««  ^"'a  righteous  rai?e. 
e  narrates  the  pious  ™  .®®  "  "^^e  withering  In  j 
3pe  in  weaving  and  ^®°®*^/'  7^^  must  look  for  i 
amous  web— a  fune-  *?°  *°®  J*''^^^  o^  nature  wher 
:ned  she— for  the  an-  f  °^®««»  »ut  can  never  hope  t 
md  we  can  imagine  fJ^  '°  Homer. 
18  listened  with  a  4-  P®  ^^P^y  ^^  Telemachus  el 
eased  could  he  have  ®^?°  ^^^^  abject  assembly- 

ven  from  such  lips    *»^"naed  the  profligates  whc 
of  his  mother.  made  it  baae.    But  it  did  more 

move  the  timid  and  the  tvranni 

y  ment  praise  for  arts     it  stirred  the  sky  and  was  Tea 

•er  lanreiy;  matchless    Jove.     We  know  not  Tow  the 

J  J      .  •"^®  '^^y  Jook  in  prose— but  I 

end.d  «reb,  ug^lon,    Gre«k  h\  a,  porKw  poel 

uch  .,  „„„  f.«.  ..      !.'!?:?»''''««'  '"^'d'y  from  r  rf, 
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Ma^torides^  who  alone  excelled  bit  Tears-mates 

In  the  knoveledge  of  birds  {auguTics)^  and  In  interpreting  portentous  omen*, 

He,  jadging  wi^efj,  harangued  and  tlms  addressed  tliem  ; 

"  Listen  to  me  verily,  ye  people-of-Ithaca,  in  what  I  shall  say : 

The  wooers  above-all  I  »ing1e-out  in  this  my  speech. 

Since  for  them  great  destruction  is  revolving :  Uiy*ses  not 

Long  apart  from  his  friends  shall  be,  but  even  now  somewhere 

Near  at  band  he  is,  and  for  these  very  men  is  he  planning  (^vnui/,  planting) 

slaughter  and  destiny, 
( Yes)  for-ali-of-tbem  :  and  evil  shall  come  on  many  more  of  us 
Who  inhabit  Ithaca  favourably-situated-towards-the-west  {or  conspicuous) ;  but 

long  before 
Let  us  deliberate  how  we  shall  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  let  them  (the  wooers)  too 
Cease  (from  thtir' doings),  for  straightway  this  will  be  becter  lor  them. 
Not  unexperienced  {in  omens)  I  prophesy,  but  from  full  knowledge  : 

For  on  that  man  (  Ulysses),  1  say,  has  every  ihinif  been  brought  about 

Just  as  I  declared  to  him,  when  for  Ilium  embsrked 

The  Greeks  and  along  with  them  went  Ulysses  fertile -in.expedients, 

I  declared  that  {afuf)  having  suffered  many  evils,  (after)  having  lost  all  his 

associates 
Unknown  to  all,  in  the  twentieth  year, 
Home  should  he  come; — and  now  truly  is  all  this  being.brought  about." 


Eustathius — as  we  find  him  In  Pope 
—for  we  have  not  himself  at  hand — 
•ays  well,  **  This  prodigy  is  ushered 
In  very  magnificently,  and  the  verses 
are  lofty  and  sonorous.   The  Eagles 
are  Ulysses  and  Telemachus:   by 
Jove's  command  they  fly  from   a 
mountain's  height :  this  denotes  that 
tibe  two  heroes  are  Inspired  by  Ju- 
piter, and  come  from  the  country  to 
the  destruction  of  the  suitors :   The 
eigles  fly  with  wing  to  wing  con- 
joined ;  this  shews  that  they  act  in 
concert  and  unity  of  councils:  at 
first  they  float  upon  the  wind ;  this 
Implies  the  calmness  and  secrecy  of 
the  approach  of  those  heroes :  at  last 
they  clang  their  wings,  and  hovering 
hent  the  skies;  this  shews  the  vio- 
lence of  the  assault:  with  ardent 
eyes  the  rival  train  they  threat  This, 
as  the  poet  himself  Interprets  it,  de- 
notes  the  approaching  fate  of  the 
suitors.  Then  sailing  over  the  domes 
and  towers,  they  fly  full  towards  the 
East;  this  signifies  that  the  suitors 
alone  are  not  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, but   that  the   men  of  Ithaca 
are  involved  In  danger,  as  Halither- 
ses  interprets  it."    Good.    But  why 


did  the  Bishop— if  he  wrote  this  at 
all — which  we  doubt— our  faith  be- 
ing small  in  the  notes  furnished  to 
Pope  by  Brome— >omit  mention  of 
their  tearing  one  another's  necks  ? 
Because,  perhaps,  he  did  not  under- 
sUnd  it.  Why  did  the  Royal  Birds, 
Imaging  Father  and  Son,  take  a  turn- 
up in  the  sky  ?  Was  it  because  they 
saw  no  other  mode  of  letting  the 
wretches  beneath  see  that  there  was 
to  be  a  fight  in  the  Palace  ?  Or  was 
it  merely  in  mirth  and  glee  that  the 
Eagles,  full  of  might  and  fight  Joined 
combat  in  the  air,  by  way  of  a  spree  ? 
Or  was  it  to  shew  the  Suitors  how 
Eagles  fought?  Every  thing  in  Homer, 
and  in  every  other  Great  Poet,  has  a 
meaning ;  and  you  may  adopt  which- 
ever of  our  conjectures  you  will — 
but  as  you  love  us,  do  not  slur  the 
tussle  over  as  a  mere  tissue  of  words. 
Halitherses^as  an  augur,  said  enough 
to  frighten  all  but  the  infatuated ; 
but  he  was  not  bound  to  explain  all 
the  omen — enough  that  he  predicted 
dismay,  disaster,  and  death. 

How  do  the  translators  handle  the 
two  Eagles  ?  Let  us  see.  Brome  did 
Beta  for  Pope — and  here  is  Brome : 


naoMB. 
With  that  the  Eagles  from  a  mountain's  height, 
By  Jove's  command,  direct  their  rapid  flight; 
Swift  they  descend,  with  wing  to  wing  conjoin'd. 
Stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  float  upon  the  wind; 
Above  the  Mssembied  Peers  tbey  wheel  on  high, 
An^  ekutg  their  wingt,  and  Aorering  beat  the  sky ; 
W/iA  sn/Mt  ejrea  the  rival  train  tbey  threat 
Aa4  M^agkmd.  dmiom99  mppnmAmg  IkU. 


Tbe  other*8  face  and  neck,  tbey  sprang  at  once 
Toward  the  right,  and  darted  through  the  town. 

SOTHEBY. 

Thus  spake  Telemacbus;  and  thundering  Jove 
Sent  earthward  down  two  Eagles  from  above. 
Thfy,  side  by  side,  on  level  pinions  flew, 
And  floated  with  the  wind  that  soooothly  blew. 
But  oVr  the  Forum,  when  to  all  reveaKd, 
Fierce  clanging  their  dense  plumes,  in  circles  wheeVd, 
Eyed  all  beneath,  and  glaring  death  around, 
[lent  each  the  other's  neck  with  many  a  wound; 
Then  upward  soar*d,  and  wheeling  to  the  right, 
lrVing*d  through  the  city  their  portentous  flight. 

»I.  J.  CHAPMAN.      (trinity  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.) 

\nd  lo  !  far.seeing  Jove  two  Eagles  sent, 

iVbich  from  a  mountain-brow  far  and  aloft 

Dame  flying  down ;  whiles  with  th*  impulsive  wind 

Phey  flew,  flapping  their  out8tretch*d  mighty  wings, 

)ne  near  the  other;  but  the  midway  space 

)ver  the  crowded  Session  once  attain*d, 

rtiey  wheerd,  and  their  thick-feather*d  pinions  shook, 

ind  looked  upon  the  heads^  of  all,  and  voiced 

i  boding  deaih ;  then  witli  their  talons  tore 

'heir  jaws  and  necks,  and  with  a  righ^hand  flight 

^ver  their  houses  and  their  city  rush'd. 


it  ?  Brome  is  bad.  Dr  had  not  stretched  them  fi 
DO  man  could  distin-  first  "  Float  on  the  wind 
)r  Fenton  from  Pooe.     nnitA  rioht     '«  wk««i  — 
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fine  that  he  must  like  a  fooi  say  which  it  was  impossible  they  could 
something  stiii  finer.    **  And  from  ever  repay,  to  birds.    Yet  they  were 
their  plumes  huge  drops  of  blood  no  great  ornithologists.   The  science 
descend/'   which  does  not  happen  of  augury  was  high,  but  not  appa- 
even  when  a  tercel   gentle  strikes  reutly  very  complicated ;   and    the 
a  heronshew  into  what  seems  a  for-  flight-inspired  man  had  in  truth  but 
tuituuM  congregation  of  atoms.    The  to  know  his  left  hand  from  his  rii^ht. 
cuucludio^  Hues  are  sonorous — but  Yet  the  people,  with  a  firm  faith  iu 
ambitious  over  much — and  the  whole  his  inspiration,    awfully  heard   his 
the  failure  of  a  man  who  never  saw  interpretation  of  the  omen,  to  com- 
even  a  buzzard.     Cowper  is  almost  mon  sense  seemingly  as  simple  as 
as  jffood  as  possible — and  shows  that  .  sublime — as  in  those  two  eagles.  Ha- 
a  poi^t  may  keep  tame  hares,  and  litherses  gave  utterance  but  to  the 
vet  admire  wild  eagles.    In  Sotheby  thoughts  of  the  people,  gazing  ou 
we  are  surry  to  miss  the  mountain;  the  birds — for  amazement  and  fear 
aad  tliere  seems  a  *'they"  wanting  had  fallen  on  them — audtliey  all  felt 
for  irraiiimatical  construction;   but  that  the  rushing  of  wings  and  the 
the  lli^'ht  coming  and  going  is  finely  glaring  of   eyes  were   ominous  of 
^iveu,  and  so  is  the  threatening  and  death.     But  he,  they  believed,  was 
the  portent.  Sotheby  has  seen  many  **  endowed   with  clear  credentials 
eajie!«.       Chapman    (not    old,   but  from  above" — and  that  utterance 
}uiiri^  Cliapman)  is  admirably  Ho-  was  to  them  not  merely  contirma- 
lueric.      but    *'  Voiced    a    boding  tion,  but  revelation.   In  his  prophetic 
di'atli,'*  we  promise  a  crown  to  any  exultation  he  became  uncousciously 
uiau  who  shall  explain.  Cowper  and  a  Liar  of  the  first  magnitude,  yet  * 
Cliapman  are  **  both  best."     Of  the  spoke  Jove's  truth.    Tliat  Ulysses 
rest  of  the  passage,  Brome  makes  and  Telemachus  were  to  come  Hying 
very   weak   work  —  Cowper  rather  wing  to  wing  like  eagles,  he  saw  aud 
bea\  y   work — and    Sotheby    rather  said,  as  he  heard  aloft  the  whistling 
impeifnct   work— so  let  their  ver-  plumes;  but  that  twenty  years  ago 
i>iouH  sleep.     Hay  has  promised  to  he  had  told  Ulysses  of  his  fated  re- 
try his  hand  on  it — and  we  have  sug-  turn  to  Ithaca,  we  no  more  believe 
ge\ied  to  him  the  right  measure.  At  than  that  he  told  Uh,  at  the  era  of 
present  there  really  seems  to  be  no-  the  French  Revolution,  that  Christu- 
Uiiog  in  English  so  like  the  Greek  pher  Nortli  was  to  be  the  Editor  of 
as  our  own  protfc.    No  merit  that  of  Ifaga  yet  unconceived  in  the  womb 
ours— *tis  all  Homer's.  A  few  words,  of  Fate.    But  he  held  that  strange 
with  \ our  leave,  about  this  Portent,  tale  devoutly  true,  aud  so  did  all 
To'  know  Fear,  you  must  eitlier  who  heard  him ;  for  he  threw  his 
live,  or  imagine  you  live,  iu  an  age  of  feeliugs  of  the  present  on  his  feelings 
sooihiiayiu^and  superstition.    Prog-  of  the  past,  aud  they  all  so  bandied 
liOittu-ations  of  a  direful  event  are  tliemselves  back  aud  forward,  that 
vuhiJuie,  seen  shadowy  on  a  strange-  by   coUiNion    they    kindled    into    a 
clouded  sky — typical  of  retribution,  new  birth— the  feeling  of  the  Future. 
ia  all  ghastliest  shapes — shifting  to  No   wonder  there   were  awe    and 
Mid  fro,  aud   of  a   bloody  colour,  amnzement, — nor   cnn   there    be    a 
Seers  stand  staring  there,  till  they  doubt  that  all  felt  Fear.    But  as  a 
shudder  to  pronounce  the  doom  de-  heroic  character,  in  Burns'  Hallow- 
dared  by  the  troubled  heavens,  and  een,  under  the  influence  of  supersti- 
waitder,  wild-eyed,  up  and  down  a  tious  fear,  '*  whistled  up  Lord  Len. 
mountainous  country,  mad  and  miser-  nox'   march,  to  keep    his   courage 
ahle,  aud  wishing  they  were  dead,  cheery,"   so  now  did  the  bold  Eu- 
You  can  think  with  what  Fear  they  rymachus  burst  out  into  abunH  of 
may  inspire  a  lone  Highland  glen  by  Halitherses,    and,  with  a    quaking 
a  few  woful  words— of  old  withered  heart,  resumed  his  countenance  and 
mauiacs,  almost  naked,  cowing  chief-    speech — pale  and  fahering— for  the 
tains,  even  when  *'plaided  and  plum-    nonce,  to  simulate  scorn.     Cowper 
cd  in  their  tartan  array."     In  the    felt  that  well — 
ancient  world,  seers^and  soothsayers,  <*  Hence,  dotard!  honco 
and  prophets,  (surely  they  were  not    To  thy  own  house ;  there,  propbesyvngy 
all  deceivers,)  for  the  rereladoD  of          warn 
the  Pjtfiv  irwv  uader  obUgt^ouB,  Tbj  chUdrea  of  CAlamities  to  coia«« 


»,  u v«a    ■  \fO%f  AfACl 


,  and  prophesf  to  child-  trioua  UljMes'  friend,  to  i 

1  hast  overwhelmed  us,  his  de|>arture,  he  had  cont 

id  the  miod  of  Telema-  care  of  his  household,  an 

showed  Halitherses  was  like  a  wise  man. 

<*  Hear  roe,  ye  Ithacans,  be  nerer  King, 
From  this  time  forth,  benevolent,  hamane. 
Or  righteous ;  but  let  tvery  •cepter*d  band 
Rule  merciless,  and  deal  in  wrong  alone. 
Since  none  of  all  bts  people,  whom  he  sway'd 
With  such  paternal  gentleness  and  love 
Remembers  the  divine  Ulysses  more. 
Phat  the  imperious  suitori  thus  should  weave 
The  web  of  mischief  and  atrocious  wrong, 
[  grudge  not ;  since,  at  hazard  of  their  heads. 
They  made  Ulytseq*  property  a  prey, 
Persuaded  that  the  hero  comes  no  more. 
Bur  much  the  people  move  me ;  how  ye  sit 
\il  mute,  and  though  a  crowd  opposed  to  few, 
^heck  not  the  suitors  with  a  single  wor<f«*' 

IS  rotten  in  the  state  of  Leal,  he  could  mow  and  sn 

ity  years  is  a  lon^  mi«  grass.    Where  was  this  ast 

lisrule,  during  half  that  held  ?    la  a  building,  or  in 

y  change  the  ^charac-  air  ?    If  in  a  buildmg  the 

e.  '  hall  had  no  roof,  for  the  ea^ 

renter !  headlong  orator !  ?? *"  *'*'!J"8,*"<*  «*'"»  i" 
.1.-..,  ».„..»  fi,^  n««,.i—  "  '^■•>  therefore,  no  Hola>( 
tboa  move  the  populace    ^^^  Meeting-and  the  ruin 

.1  sin  and  shame  of  all  the  pe< 

of  all  the  peers, 
tus :  but  the  nonularA         Th«  /»/\»i«/»ii     -  ~— ** 


log  the  goblets  fnm  tbeir  handt^  while  the  sun  had  set,  and  twilight 

dnncfaing  tbeir  ejes  in  drowsiness,  dimmed  all  the  ways — the  baric  was 

and  driving  them,  blind  and  deaf,  in  the  bay  impatient  for  the  prince, 
stiggeringtbrougk  the  streets.  Mean* 

M.  T.  CHAPMAN.     (tB.  COL.  CAM.) 

This  Mid,  he  led  the  way:  they  lollow'd  him. 

And  placed  the  sss-ttoret  ia  the  well-bench'd  fthip, 

As  hade  Ulystct*  toa.     On  ihipi^KMrd  wtnt 

Teitmachuf,  Athene  going  fret ) 

Sbe  sat  down  st  the  stere ;  he  aesr  to  ht r. 

The  mannerly  mcenirhile,  the  shore-ropei  looted^ 

And  on  the  benches  went  and  toolc  their  teats. 

Grey-eyed  Athens  sent  a  (aTouring  hrecxe, 

A  full  strong  west-wind  with  a  rushing  sound 

Ruffliog  the  dark  sea :  ihsn  TclemacUut 

Bade  them  handle  their  tackle,  cheering  tbera ; 

Tuey  cheerful  heard ;  and  in  the  socket  first 

They  fix'd  the  fir-mast,  and  secured  it  well 

With  the  fore-braces;  then  with  twisted  thongs 

They  raised  the  white-sails,  and  the  mid-sail  full 

Bellied  the  wind  ;  and  as  the  ship  went  on, 

Around  the  keel  loud  roar*d  the  purple  ware. 

Along  the  wave  she  ran,  making  her  way. 

Then  having  made  all  fast  in  the  dark  ship, 

Goblets  they  brimful  erowo'd  with  wine,  and  pour*d 

LJbations  to  the  STer-liviog  goda^ 

And  first  of  all  to  Jore's  own  grey-eyed  child. 

All  night  and  through  the  following  dawn  she  ran. 

We  perceive,  from  Pope,  that  Ra-  asleep  on  his  own  beloved  shore, 

pin  is  very  severe  on  Minerva  and  All  she  did  know  was,  that  Jove  had 

Jupiter,  who  contrive  the  action  of  promised  he  should  return.  Calypso, 

the  Odyssey.    That  action,  it  seems,  for  aught  Minerva  knew,  might  send 

is  very  imperfect;  because  it  begins  him  toPylos;   or  Neptune,  on  his 

wiihthe  voysgesofTelemachut,and  return  from  Ethiopia,  might  drive 

cads  with  those  of  Ulysses.     Why,  the  slayer  of  his  son  Polyphemus  to 

surely  a  son  stands  in  a  pretty  close  the  Hyperboreans.    What  if  Ulysses 

relation  to  his  own  father.     A  son  had  been  sitting  with  old  Nestor  at 

voyaging  to  find  his  father,  and  even  a  sespshore  feast  ?  Rapin  might  have 

if  possible  bring  him  home,  appears  been  dumbfoundered,  and  Minerva 

tous  to  be  helping  the  action  as  much  somewhat  surprised ;  but  nothing  is 

as  can  he  reasonably  expected  of  him,  impossible  in  poetry  of  which  the 

especially  when  the  action  is  being  machinery  is  not   spinning-jenuies 

helped  on  still  more  eflfectually  by  but  Gods. 

the  father  himself,  whose  whole  soul  Old  Rsp  likewise  thought  ho- 
is set  on  getting  home  to  find  his  nour,  duty,  and  nature  ought  to  have 
son.  But  of  the  two  divinities,  the  moved  Telemachus  to  seek  tidings 
eld  gentleman  is  most  crusty  on  PaU  of  his  Father,  without  the  instlga- 
las.  She  knew  that  Ulysses  was  in*  tion  or  guidance  of  a  goddesfi.  That 
Ogygia — and  that  Jove  had  promised  acute  remark  cuts  in  pieces  the  whole 
to  let  him  return  to  Ithaca.  True —  poetry  of  Homer,  and  makes  8hreds 
but  what  did  that  amount  to  ?    To  and  patches  of  the  whole  Greek  re- 

uch  leas  than  the  old  gentleman  ligion.    But  it  would  be  well  if  all 


seems  to  suppose— for  Pallas  did  not  youths  would  act  like  Telemachus, 

know  that  Neptune  was  to  dash  him,  even  at  the  bidding  of  a  superior 

alter  ever  so  many  miseries  on  a  raf^  power,  human  or  divine, 

en  Pbssada— that  Nausicaa  was  to  Minerva  takes  him,  quoth  Rap,  to 


fall  in  love  with  Mas— that  he  was  to    all  the  most  improbable  places;— to 
hear  Denodecoa  harping  and  sing-    the  houses  of  Nestor  and  Mene\aiia\ 
log  fai  tbe  gavdeae  of  AJ^aaous—Mtd    Would  be  have  had  her  to  take  b\ia 
UmI  to  irav  #^  Ae  Juded  §Qmd    $9  Ogyghf  Bu\  we  mx»\  \)«  Wifc- 


la  1119  x'jituer— iior  so 
)  wise — fur  in  genius 
le  greatest  of  all  the 
8  brave,  as  affection- 
)ful  to  all  old  loves, 
as  the  sire — and  one 
:ing. 

ul  to  land  wiih  him 
sight  of  the  old  city 
vitness  his  delight  on 
Sotheby  finely  calls 
'  construed  seats— 
Tlieatres !    In  each 
len  feasting  on  nine 
ousaud  live  hundred 
I  true — in  the  act  of 
y-oue  hulls.    All  the 
one  bulls  had  been 
out  one  single  ashy 
)  in  their  hides,  and 
e  brown  on  the  sa- 
ill   the  thighs— one 
ty-two — are  laid  on 
tune.    All  the  other 
ig  offal — for  the  eu- 
Uymoutioned — con- 
willing  to  believe — 
rs.  On  the  approach 
**  »U  arose"  to  wel- 
:  nil  the  four  thou- 

d  men — but  all  the 
1 1     ^ : 


agea  king  had  by  a  few  word 
kened  his  desire  to  hear  ags 
ofMepeated  tale, — 

'*  Ye,  too,  far  off  have  heard  i 

death. 
By  frll  (Egisthus*  will,  how  cloi 

breath ; 
But  rightly  has  the  base  adulterei 
Dire  vengeance  due   to  Agamei 

sbade-— 
'Tis  glorious  when  heroic  sons  r« 
Ttic  great  avengers  of  their  fathers 
Such  as  Atrides*  heir,  whose  righte 
Slew  the  base  murdeier  of  his  far* 

sire; 
Such  thou ;  so  match  by  deeds  thy ; 

frame. 
That  ages  yet  to  come  extol  thy  ni 

The  example  of  Orestes  had 
set    before  him  by  Minerva's 
ere  they  left  Ithaca ;  and  Menel 
brother  of  the  murdered  King  ol 
— again  tells  him  the  dreadful  t 
the  words  of  the  ever- changing 
tens  of  the  sea.    Is'ot  a  wore 
where  (are   we   mistaken?)    i 
Orestes  killing  his  mother, 
machus  resembled  the  son  of 
memnon  only  in  being  called  o 
earth  and  heaven  to  avenge  hi 
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men — these  two  noble  youths  have  and  virgius.    The   bltic^t  bend   of* 
room  in  their  hearts  to  receive  each  heaven  that   ever  hung  the  Ionian 
other,  for  as  yet  they  have  known  Isles  and  all  their  shadows  among 
not  love.     Each  is  chaste  as  Hippo-  the  soft  confusion  of  water  and  of 
lytus;  and  their  bosoms  glow  witli  air — one  grovey  ^vildeiness  of  up- 
less    selfish    passions.      Their    life  ward-and-downward-growing  trees, 
breathes  a  heroic  innocence.     On  and  miraculous  temples — never  was 
a  carved  couch,  beneath  the  resound-  purer, 
ing  porch  Telemachus  lies  down  to  ..  ^^j^,^    .^^  ^^,^,^^   ^^^^. 
sleep — and    near    hnn    Pisistratus.  clouds.'* 
They  keep  conversing  till  midnight 

— and  we  could — though  Homer  has  than  was  the  lofty  arch  of  his  spirit 

not  recorded  it — make  a  poem  of  letting  fall  gentle  light  on  the  heads 

their  talk  about  heroes.  of  the  brave  and  beautiful — the  mild 

The  rosy-fingered  morn  sees  Nes-  and  tlic  lovely — and  all  the  bright 

tor  sitting  alone  (probably  in  Mono-  world — vision-like  in  its  reality — in 

logue,  for  his  tongue  never  tired)  on  which  youth  breatlies  empyrean  air 

the  Seat  of  Justice  before  his  gates  — and  human  life  is  invested  with  a 

—of  white  polished,  oil-glistening  grandeur  of  joy  breathed  from  the 

stone,  (marble  ?)  with  his  sceptre  in  heart  of  uncorrupted  nature, 
hishand,  and  the  finest  beard  in  all        Behold  the  Twain  in  *' Lacede- 

Greecc.  Minerva  had  revealed  her-  men's  hollow  vale  "  before  the  gates 

self  the  evening  before,  in  the  shape  of  of  Menelaus'  palace.     How  fortu- 

an  eagle — and  to  her  he  commands  a  nate  their  arrival  during  the  cele- 

solemu  sacrifice.    For  hours  his  sons  bration  of  a  double  marriage!    And 

are  busy  in  preparations^  nor  idle —  such    nuptials!      Why,   Hermione, 

we  may  well  believe— nor  far  apart  "  graced  with  Aphrodite's  charms," 

—those  two  illustrious  boys.   In  the  leaves  Laccdemon  for  "  Phthia's  glo- 

eveniDj^  they  are  to  set  out  in  their  rious  city,"  with  chariots  and  with 

chariot  for  Pherae— Diocleus'  Dome  horses,  to  bless  the  bed  of  Neoptole- 

— one-third  of  the  way  perhaps  to  mus,  a  son  whose  fame  had  tran- 

Lacedemon.    But  not  till  scended  that  of  the  most  glorious 

,      ,       ^  .    . , .  sire,  had  not  that  sire  been  Achilles. 

-  Nestor  a  youngest  duugbtcr  deign  d  to  ^^^  ^^  Mefcapenthes,  his  son  by  a 

-.^     ,*  «.     •      .    .1-    .    -J  handmaid,  for  Helen  had  but  one 

Liyuet  off-priDg  in  the  ^epid  wave,  ^jj^   ^j    '^      ^^   ^^  ,      ^^   j^^^^^jf 

\\.th  oil  wiomted,  and  the  tunic  b^^^^^^  ^^    p,^  ^.      q^        Menelaus 

'^l^^^^^'''''   '^^    *""  *'"'*''  was  now  giving  for  wife  Alector's 

FreA  from  the  bath,  the  prince,  a  God  Jj^f  "!^^"?  c»^"^'  ^«  fl^^<;>^  of  Sparta. 

in  RTace  ^^®  Twam  draw  up  their  smokmg 

Stepped  forth,  and  sat  by  Nestor's  ho-  speeds  in  the  palace  porch-but  read 

nour'd  place.'*  ^^^  scene   m   Sotheby,   almost   as 

Tis  thus  old  Homer  sings  to  boys 


alive  as  in  Homer— 


*<  While  in  his  palace  porch,  great  Nestor*s  son, 
And  the  Prince  staid  the  steeds,  their  journey  done> 
Them,  Etconeus,  issuing  forth,  surveyed. 
And  backward  speeding,  to^Vtrides  said : 

"  <  Lo !  Jove-bom  Menelaus,  at  thy  gate 
Two  strangers,  likest  gods,  thy  word  await : 
Shall  we  here  loose  their  steeds,  and  claim  their  stay, 
Or  to  some  roof  more  willing  send  away?" 

**  *  Thou  wert  not  once,*  the  indignant  king  replied, 
*  Devoid  of  sense,  untaught  thy  words  to  guide. 
Thou  babblest  like  a  child — from  dome  to  dome 
We,  hospitably  feasted,  reach'd  our  home  : 
So  Jove  may  henceforth  guard  us :  loose  the  steed, 
And  to  our  banquet,  haste,  the  strangers  lead.* 

"  He  spake  *.  nor  £teoneii5  disobey'd. 
Bat*  %ummoaing  tbe  menials,  urged  their  aid. 
Looted  the  hot  foke,  and  where  the  ateeda  reposed, 
H7£hia  the  monarch's  spac/oua  etaUs  enclosed. 
roL,  xxxr,  so*  ccxrii,  „ 


!,.»«,«,<•  (.uc  Miuics  fiuiisn  a  Doarfl : 

)  sewer  with  varied  flesh  their  food  supplied, 
I  served  with  gulden  cups  of  royal  pride. 
!n>  with  kind  warmth  their  hands  Atridet  presa'd, 
I  welcoming  the  strangers,  thus  addressM : 

*  Feast,  and  rejoice— when  satiate  keen  desire* 
'ho  my  guests,  and  whence  you  came,  enquire. 

yet,  I  deem,  has  passM  away  from  earth 
'  memory  of  the  men  who  boast  your  bhrth. 
ours,  the  form  of  Jove- bom  kings  I  trace, 
ne*er  vile  fathers  bred  such  godlike  race.* 
Then  deign*d  himself  their  portion'd  feast  assign, 
monarches  share,  the  bullock's  roasted  chine. 
Tliey  richly  feasted,  and,  the  banquet  o*er, 
n  thirst  and  satiate  hunger  sought  no  more, 
I,  bow*d  o*er  Nestor*s  son,  that  none  might  hear, 
Prince  thus  whisper'd  in  his  listening  ear : 

*  Round  this  refulgent  dome,  my  friend !  behold 
t  blaze  of  amber,  ivory,  sllrer,  gold  : 

Jove's  Olympian  ball  *mid  realms  of  light, 
infinity  of  splendour  awes  my  slight.* 
His  whisperM  wonder  Menelaus  heard, 
to  the  admiring  guests  thus  spake  the  word : 
No— >let  not  mortal  man  contend  with  Jove, 
m mortality  stamps  all  above, 
may  with  me  hold  contest,  or  decline, 
e'er  my  wealth,  toil,  suffering  made  it  mine, 
^lit  from  far  wandering,  by  my  restless  sail, 
lie  eight  year,  I  bade  my  country  hail. 
^pru9,  JEgypt,  to  Phoenicia's  shore, 
'.thiopia  me,  my  vessel  bore, 
'>embi,  Sidon,  Lybia,  where  the  horn 
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Now  feed  my  bouI  with  grie(  and  now  at  peace 
Rest,  when,  worn  oat  with  plaint,  afflictions  cease ; 
Yet  less  I  weep  them  all,  tho'  sore  I  weep, 
Than  one  whose  loss  embitters  food  and  sleep. 
Mindful  of  him  whose  ardour  unrepress'd 
Sustain*d  the  weight  of  woe  that  bow'd  the  rest. 
Thee,  loved  Ulysses,  bound  by  (ate  to  grief, 
And  to  my  soul  by  woe  without  relief<«> 
Where  the  long^absent  hero  ?  whither  sped  ? 
Strays  he  alive,  or  slumbers  with  the  dead  ? 
His  loss  bows  down  to  earth  his  aged  sire, 
Penelope  consumes  with  vain  desire, 
And  whom  he  left,  the  babe  just  sprung  to  day, 
Telemacbus,  deplores  his  long  delay. 


1# 


f  ti 


We  always  liked,  but  now  we 
love  Menelaus.  That  Helen  should 
have  left  such  a  man  for  Paris !  Brave 
as  h\^  own  sword — bright  in  honour 
as  his  own  shield — ^hospitable  as  bis 
own  board — strong  as  the  tree  at  his 
own  palace-gate — tender  withal,  as 
well  as  true — with  a  faeartinhis  man- 
ly bosom  overflowing  with  all  kind 
idfections — love,  friendship,  grief, 
pity — and  yearning  not  towards  kith 
and  kin  alone — but,  as  now,  towards 
the  sons  of  his  old  companions  in 


arms,  Nestor  and  Ulysses.  For  Nes- 
tor wore  arms — ^but  Menelaus  knows 
not  who  the  youths  maybe — be  loves 
them  for  their  own  noble  sakes — and 
well  one  of  them  will  ever  after  love 
the  Great  Spartan  King,  for  having 
mourned  so  tor  Ulysses,  and  Laertes, 
and  Penelope — and  for  him  who  now 
with  both  hands  upholds  before  his 
face  his  purple  robe,  that  it  may  hide 
his  gushmg  tears.  But  where  is  He- 
len? 


LITEBALLY.     LINE  FOR  LINE  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL.      CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

WhiUt  he  was  revolving  these  things  in  his  mind  and  heart, 
Helen  from  her  odoriferous,  lofty-roofed  chamber  out- 
Came,  like  to  Diana  with-the-golden-arrows : 
For  her  then  did  Adrasta  place  a  beautifiilly-Cabricated  couch, 
And  Alcippe  bore  a  carpet  of  soft  wool : 
Pbylo  carried  a  silver  basket,  which  to  her  {Helen)  gave 
Alcandra,  the  wife  of  Polybus,  who  dwelt  in  Thebes 
Of  ^gypt,  where  most-numerous  possessions  lie  in-the-houses. 
Who  to  Menelaus  gave  two  silver  baths. 
And  two  tripods,  and  ten  talents  of  gold. 

Apart  (from  these)  did  his  wife  besides  bestow  on  Helen  beautiful  gifts, — 
A  golden  spindle,  and  added  a  basket  rimmed-beneath 
Of  silver,  bat  its  lips  were  perfected  of-gold. 
This  then  did  the  attendant  Pbylo  bear  and  place  before  her, 
Completely-filled  with  elaborately- wrought  thread ;  and  over  it 
Was  extended  the  spindle  having  wool  of>a-deep-violet-hue. 
(Helen  on  her  reclining-couch  sat  down,  and  under  her  feet  was  a  footstool, 
And  forthwith  she  questioned  her  husband  on  all. 

SOTHBBY. 

While  thus  the  Monarch  paused  with  doubt  overcast. 

Forth  from  her  fragrant  chamber  Helen  past. 

Like  gold-bowed  Dian  ;  and  Adraste  came, 

The  bearer  of  her  ttirone's  majestic  frame ; 

Her  carpets'  fine-wrought  fleece  Alcippe  bore, 

Pbylo  her  basket  bright  with  silver  ore, 

Gift  of  the  wile  of  Polybup,  who  sway'd 

Where  Thebes,  the  i&gyptian  Thebes,  vast  wealth  displayed  ; 

There  too' the  monarch's  hospitable  hand 

To  Atreus'  son,  departing  from  his  land, 

Gave  ten  weigh'd  falentf,  all  of  purest  gold. 

Two  tripoda  and  two  batka  of  silver  mould, 
Hia  wife,  AJeaadra,  from  her  treasured  store 
A  goJdw  apiadle  to  fiur  Helen  bore. 


( A  Silver  basket)  which  Alcandra  made 

To  the  bright  Queen,»-the  wife  of  Polybus, 

Who  in  Egyptian  Thebes  his  dwelling  had. 

Where  in  his  palace  lie  treasures  immense ; 

He  gave  to  Menelaus  tripods  twain, 

Two  silver  baths,  and  talents  ten  of  gold ; 

His  wife,  besides,  made  Helen  gifts  of  price 

And  beautiful,— a  distaflf  all  of  gold, 

And  silver  basket,  silvery  circling  round. 

But  tipp*d  with  gold ;  which  stuff 'd  with  threads  made  fit 

To  spin  withal,  Phylo  her  handmaid  brought ; 

The  distaff  was  upon  it,  wrapt  with  wool 

3f  violet  colour.     On  her  couch  she  sat, 

\.nd  on  a  cushion  placed  her  dainty  feet. 

GEORGE  DRAKE.      (kIRKTHORPB.) 

Vhile  thus  his  thoughts  in  doubtful  current  dow, 
Ake  the  bright  Goddess  of  the  golden  bow, 
'"orth  from  her  lofty  chamber  the  fair  dame^ 
ler  chamber  rich  in  perfumes— Helen  came, 
•"or  her  a  well-wrought  couch  Adraste  bare : 
L  carpet  of  soft  wool  Alcippe*8  care : 
*hylo  a  silver  basket  brought :— -her  load 
ilcandra,  wife  of  Polybus,  bestow*d, 
^ith  divers  treasures  on  their  Spartan  guest, 
/hen  they  in  Thebes  of  Egypt  wealth  possess'd ; 
'wo  golden  lavers,  two  of  tripod  mould, 
.nd  ten  pure  talents  were  annex'd  of  gold  : 
esides  his  spouse  rich  works  of  rare  device 
o  Helen  gave,  and  gems  of  costly  price ; 
golden  distaff,  and  a  sculptured  vase, 
!ie  gave,  of  silver  on  a  rounded  baRp. 
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the  KiD^^but  not  before — sees  the 
likeness  too— in  feet,  hands,  head, 
hmr,  and  eyes !  Helen  can  still  make 
him  see — :or  not  see— any  thing ;  but 
for  our  parts,  we  now  see  nothing 
but  her  own  radiant  self,  and  since 


21 

she  is  yet  alire,  what  matters  it  that 
Troy  has  ceased  to  be  even  a  heap 
of  ashes  ? 

Pisistratus  declares  it  is  no  other 
than  Telemachus. 


LITERALLY.      LINE  FOR  LINE  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL.      CURISTOPHER  NORTII. 

Ilim  the  SLab\irn'(haired)  Menelaus  answering  addressed  : 
«  Ye  Gods  !  of  a  truth  indeed  hath  the  son  of  a  most  friendly  man  to  my  house 
Come,  who  for  my  sake  hath  toiled  in  many  combats  : 

And  him  when  he  came,  I  said,  that  I  would  welcome  conspicuously  above  all 
The  Greeks,  if  to  us  a  return  over  the  sea,  should  grant 
The  Olympian,  far-seeing  Jupiter,— -to  take  place  in  (our)  svfKt  ships. 
And  I-should-have-caused-to-be-inhabited  for  him  a  city  in  Argos,  and  a  palace 

should  have  built, 
Bringing  him  from  Ithaca  with  his  possessions  and  hit  son, 
Aod  all  his  people,  removing-the-inhabitants  from  one  city, 
{Ofdiose)  which  are>dwelled-in-around  (;/te,)  and  are-ruled-over  by  myself. 
Aod  having  much  intercourse  here  we  should  have  mingled  together,  nor  us  tW0| 
Loving  and  pleased  (with  each  other\  should  any  thing  have  separated, 
Until  the  dark  cloud  of  death  had  veiled.us<^u:ound. 
Bat-it-was-to-be  that  a  God  himself  should-be-jealous-of  tliese  thingv, 
Wlio,  him  alone,  the- wretched-one,  hath  destined  not-to-return.'* 

Thus  he  spoke ;  and  among  them  all  stirred-up  a  longing  for  lamentation. 
Tfie  Argive  Helen  born  of  Jove  on  the  one  hand  wept, 
And  on  the  other  wept  Telemachus,  and  Menelaus  the-son-of-Atrcue. 
Nor  verily  had  Nestor's  son  tearless  eyes : 
For  be-called-to-mind,  in  his  heart,  the  amiable  Antilochus, 
Whom  the  illustrious  son  of  the  brilliant  Aurora  slew. 


But  weeping  soon  becomes  cold 
comfort  —  and  ''they  to  the  good 
things  lying  before  them  ready  their 
hinds  outstretched."  Hungry  and 
thirsty  as  they  are  after  their  long 
travel— scarcely  can  they  either  eat 
or  drink  for  gazing  upon  Helen. 
Homer  does  not  say  so— but  it  was 
so^for  there  she  sits,  spinning  like 
an  enchantress — her  white  hands  so 
loTe]y  among  the  violet-coloured 
wool  —  and  her  arms  gracefully 
twirling  the  distaff  till  their  eyes  are 
dazzled  with  the  light  of  lilies,  and 
closed  of  their  own  accord,  that  they 


may  better  endure  the  softened 
beauty  mellowing  away  in  the  mist 
of  a  momentary  dream. 

Yes— Helen  is  an  Enchantress. 
She  is  going  to  drug  their  wine. 
Down  she  drops  spindle  and  distaff 
— and  will  herself  be  cupbearer. 
Or  glides  she  on  a  sandal  of  swan- 
down  close  behind  the  youths,  and 
interposing  between  them  the  gleam 
of  her  riglit  arm,  imposes  a  charm 
more  divine  than  Hermes'  Moly  into 
the  liquid  ruby  that  sends  its  per- 
fume  mto  tlie  joyous  brain  ?  Hear 
Homer. 


LITERALLY.      LINE  FOR  LINE  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL.      CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

Then  truly  did  Helen  bom  of  Jove  devise  another  (plan), 

F(ir  forthwith  she  mixed  a  drug  in  the  wine  of  which  tht7  wore  drinking, 

(A  dfuj:)  grief-assuaging  and  anger-dispelling,  inducing-forgetfulness  of  all  evils. 

He  who  shill-have-swallowed-it-down,  when-it-shall-have-been-mixcd  in  the  goblet. 

Shall  not  during-the-whole-day  be  pouring  down  his  cheeks  the  tear, 

Rot  even  if  his  fatlier  and  mother  should  have  died, 

Kot  even  if  before  him,  his  brother,  or  his  beloved  son, 

One  should  have  cut  off  with  the  sword,  and  he  looking  on  with  his  eyes. 

Socb  ft  drug  skilfully-prepared  had  the  daughter  of  Jove  (Helen), 

Efllcacious,  which  Polydamna  the  wife  of  Thon  gave  her 

(PolyJamna)  the  Egyptian  :  in  which  (counin/)  the  all-bcsutlful  soil  producoa  n\OSl» 

nameroos 
IkagB,  mufjr  ci-good  when  mixed,  Bnd  maay  destructive 
AmdCOerv)  ereij pb/shian  is  skilled  beyond  all 
-— /  M' tbtir  de§e^it  iB  from  Pgson, 


moerons  oDiitum 
m."  We  kuow  Plu- 
crobius  not  at  flJl — 
oralizera ;  but  wish- 
hey  are  foolish—and 
m.  You  remember 
I  lines  in  Gomus— 

3rd ial  julep  here 
dances  in  his  crystal 

les  which  the  wife  of 

Jove-bom  Helena, 
B  this  to  stir  up  joy, 
or  80  cool  to  thirst." 

land  of  wonders, 
lid  an  Egyptian  to 
^e.  «  What  drugs, 
at  conjurations,  and 


^ 


iCi"  had  not  the 
il  Some  in  boxes, 
n  her  bosom.   And, 

t  a  hell  of  witchcraft 

each  particular  tear!** 

bestofall^smiles, 

lights  that  breathed 

Dumed ; "    these 

of  the  young  he* 

be  dronnnfl  in  tha 


doom 
To  die  at  Argos,  and  there  hs 
tomb. 

Thee,  where  the  earth's  extremest 

extend. 

The  powers  immortal  to  Elysium 
Where  gold-hair'd  Rhadamanthu 

dwells, 
And  blissful  life,  all  bliss  of  man 
There  hail  nor  snow  earth's  bea 

face  deform,  y 

Nor  winter's  bitter  blast,  nor  | 

storm, 
But,  in  sweet  murmurs  heard,  the 

em  wind 
Breathes  o'er  the  ocean,  to  refresl 

kind; 
There  shalt  thou,  blissful  as  the 

above. 
Live,  Helen's  husband,  and  the 

Jove." 

A  beautiful  belief— (pardon  th 

gresslon)— almost  as  beautif 
otheby  as  in  Homer!  Yet 
Helen  drink  the  drug  of  forg 
ness — that  she  may  not  walk  ui 
down  the  palace  in  her  sleep- 
fixed  eyes  wringing  her  hands— 
in  the  sinful  is  the  indestruc 
power  of  Conscience. 
Telemachus  micrht  have  trm 
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of  tean  and  trugic  stories"— -but  pitr  all  Calypso's  Isle  a  brighter  li^ht 

and  terror  instruct  the  heart — and  and  a  sweeter  fragrance  than  are 

he  feels  that  he  too— like  Orestes —  now  burning  and  breathing  there 

will  be  an  Avenger,  Were  some  God  from  that  enchanted  cedar-fire, 
to  diFuIge  to  Uljsses  weeping  on  the        Menelaus  and  Helen  will  not  let 

sea-shore,  that  his  Telenu^us  is  Telemachus  go — yet  he  is  impatient 

now  listening  to  the  Tale  of  the  to  be  gone  to-morrow !    **  Twelve 

"Returns"  from  the  lips  of  the  Hero  days  you  must  stav ;"  but  hear  Ho- 

with  the  auburn  hair,  and  that  no  mer.     Our  literal  line-by-llne  prose 

name  falls  so  honoured  from  those  will  not  do  here— and  Sotiieby  here 

lips  as  that  of  him  the  Castaway— the  beats  Fenton  black  and  blue,  and 

joy  in  his  heart  would  diffuse  o?er  takes  the  shine  even  out  of  Cowper. 

«  <  But  then,  beneath  my  roof,  thrice  welcome,  stay. 
Till  o*er  thee  glide  the  twelfth  returning  day. 
Then  graced  with  tplendid  gifts,  thee,  forth  I  send, 
A  car,  and  three  brave  steeds,  thy  course  attend : 
And  I  with  these  the  golden  goblet  join, 
That,  henceforth,  when  thou  ponr'st  to  heaven  the  wine, 
A  thought  on  me  may  dwell.' 

«  The  Prince  replied, 
<  Bid  me  no  longer  here  with  thee  abide  : 
Yet,  the  whole  year,  full  gladly  could  I  rest. 
Thoughts  of  my  home,  my  parents  still  repreis*d, 
Cbarm'd  by  thy  words.     But  my  sad  friends  the  while 
Ufge  me  to  Pylos,  and  my  native  isle. 
Whate'er  thou  givest  in  hospitable  proof 
Of  thy  kind  heart,  be  treasured  'neath  my  roof : 
But  not  thy  coursers  to  my  realm  I  lead, 
For  thy  own  glory,  king !  reserve  the  steed  : 
Thine,  spelt,  thine,  lotus,  and  thy  spread  of  plain 
Teems  with  rich  wheat,  and  barley's  floury  grain. 
But  not  in  Ithaca  broad  glades,  or  meads : 
Yet  dear  the  cliff  whereon  the  wildcat  feeds  : 
No  sea-girt  islands,  pasturing  fields  expand  : 
Yet  most  beloved  by  me,  my  rocky  land.* 

**  He  spake :  his  hand  the  admhring  monarch  press'd, 
And  smiling,  thus  with  kindest  speech  addressM : 

**  *  Thee,  born  of  noble  blood,  thy  words  decUre, 
And  I  for  thee,  will  fitter  gifts  prepare : 
Of  all  my  treasured  stores— whatever  mine 
The  prime — the  most  renown'd— -most  costly— thine. 
A  bowl,  all  silver,  exquisitely  chased, 
Its  rim,  all  gold,  by  art  celestial  graced. 
The  work  of  Vulcan  :  this,  when  hast*ning  home 
I  left  the  monarch's  hospitable  dome. 
The  king  of  Sidon  deign'd  to  me  consign— 
This  bowl,  the  prime  of  all  my  treasures,  thine.' 

**  Thus  they :  and  while  the  menials  served  the  fesit, 
Brought  in  the  luscious  wine,  and  chosen  beast, 
Their  wives  bright-filleted,  with  plenteous  bread 
Tbe  tables  lamish'd,  as  the  revellers  fed." 

But  how  the  while  fares  Penelope?  lie  in  ambush  for  him  on  his  return 

Had  the  old  nurse  kept  her  secret?  ~She— but  now  that  we  have  given 

Qose  as  a  toad  in  a  stone.  But  when  so  many  fine  specimens  of  Sotheby, 

die  twelfth  mom  comes,  No^mon  let  us  see  if  we  can  touch  your 

tells  the  Suitors  that  the  bird— the  hearts— as  we  have  done  ere  now 

young  eiffle— had  flown ;  and  Me-  —by  our  prose. 
don  tdlsrenelope.    They  swear  to 

ThoM  he  Bpoke:  aad  then  her  knees  and  heart  were  rekzed 
AaiJovgMa  Bpeeehlessnese  of  words  hold  her;  her  eyes 


luc  me  noose,  young  and  old, 

incessantly  groaning,  addressed : 

my  friends,  for  the  gods  have  given  sorrows  to  me 

re  born  and  brought  up  with  me  : 

brave,  lion-hearted  husband/ 

ry  kind  of  virtue  among  the  Greeks, 

-whose  glory  was  wide  throughout  Hellas,  and  the  midftt  of 

ve  the  tempests  hurried  away  my  beloved  son 

lis  home,  nor  heard  I  of  his-hastening-away. 

aght  not, — no  one  (thought) 

a  my  couch,  although  ye  knew  it  well, 

board  the  hollow,  dark  ship : 

that  he  was  horrylng-away  on  such  a  journey, 

d  have  remained,  how  great  soever  his  haste  to  go  away : 

d  in  the  house. 

J  one  summon  the  aged  Dolius, 

ay  father  gave  to  me  when  setttng-out  hither, 

many-tree'd  garden) — that  with  the  utmost  speed 

irtes,  and  tell  him  all  these  things, 

may  devise  any  plan  in  his  mind, 

ng  the  people  may  wail  {the  crime  of  those)  who  long 

he  offspring  of  the  godlike  Ulysses.** 

Euryclea  in  turn  addressed  her : 

f  me  indeed  with  the  merciless  sword, 

house  :  but  I  will  not  conceal  from  thee  a  single  (thing ;) 

I  supplied  him  with  whatever  he  ordered, 

wine ;  and  he  exacted  from  me  a  great  oath, 

il  the  twelfth  day  had  come, 

>lf  shouldst  desire  it,  and  hadst  heard  of  his  hastening-awa^ 

aightest  not  by  weeping  mar  the  beauty  of  thy  person, 
bathed  thyself,  put  on  clean  vestments  on  thy  bodyt 

the  upper-chamber  with  thy  attendant  women. 
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He  Bhall  elude  the  ambuslu    But    have    done    bo,    excepting    Shak« 
what  if  he  were  to  fall  ioto  it?    An-    speare. 

tinous  is  fierce  and  stronir — but  band  «vt,««.« «  *k    v    »    *i.      i.. 

to  hand,   Telemachus  would  hew      ^^hoTee.  *        "* 
jum  down  cleaving  the  head  of  the  ^^^  ^,^^^^^  ^      ^  multitude  of  toils 
beauuful  Scorner.    Antinoua  tokea  Encircling  him  wound.' 
witb  liim   twenty  men — ana   tele- 
machus has  twenty;  but  are  they         People   always   sleep  sound  for 
armed?    Most   likely— but  if  not,  some  hours  the  night  before  they  are 
they  can  use  their  oars.  Telemachus  hanged— dreaming  either  not  at  all 
has  two  spears  in  his  hand — as  Flax-  —or  of  a  reprieve—or  of  themselves 
man  shews  him  landing  on  the  Pylian  on   the   scaffold   asking  for  water, 
shore— and  he  was  not  his  father's  Penelope  was  doomed   to  die— of 
son  if  he  left  behind  him  his  sword,  grief  for  Telemachus.     The  sorrow 
"  Follow  me— my  lads— our  cry  is  of  twenty  years  may  be  a  profound, 
Ulysses;"  and  leading  the  boarders,  but  it  is  a  still  sorrow,    One's  life 
hi  three  minutes  he  would  have  >nay  not  unpainfully  float  down  it  as 
taken  the  Ambuscade.  Not  so  willed  on  a  gloomy  but  not  roaring  river- 
Jove  and  the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  su^d  there  are  gleams  of  beauty  on 
Jove.  itB  banks.  So  felt  Penelope,  sorrow- 
In  her  upper  room  lies  the  mourn-  ^^f  ^or  Ulysses.    But  all  at  once  she 
er.     Food  or  wine  she  will  have  missed  **  my  son— my  son."     She 
none — her    waking-dreams   are    of  then  knew  what  is  anguish;  yet-— 
murder.    To  what  does  Homer  liken  her  body— her  senses— not  her  spirit 
her?     To  a  lion  wounded  by  the  --^^ot  herself— slept.    Minerva  saw 
hunters?    No.    But  he  likens  her  ber— the    childless   widow— for  so 
tboughu  to  the  thoughts  of  a  lion  Penelope  was  in  her  mind— soul- 
wounded  by  the  hunters-and  no  heart— and  sent  a  comforter, 
other  man  that  ever  lived  would 

There  then  did  the  blae-eyed  Minerva  devise  another  plan : 

She  formed  a  representation,  (ivhich)  in  person  resembled  the  lady 

Iphthimia, — daughter  of  the  great-hearted  Icarius : 

Her  EumelaF,  dwelling  in  a  house  in  Pherse,  had  married. 

Her  did  {Minerva)  send  to  the  house  of  the  godlike  Ulysses 

If  by  any  means  Penelope,  wailing  and  lamenting. 

She  might  restrain  from  weeping,  and  tearful  mourning. 

And  she  entered  her  chamber  by  the  bolt  of  the  lock, 

And  stood  over  her  head,  and  addressed  her  in  these  words : — 

"  Sleepest  thou,  Penelope,  vexed  in  thy  heart  ? 

The  gods  who  live  in- ease  permit  thee  not 

To  weep,  nor  to  be  sorrowful, — since  about  to  return  is 

Your  son  :  for  to  the  gods  he  is  sinless." 

Her  then  answered  the  discreet  Penelope, 

Most  sweetly  slumbering  in  the  gates  of  dreams !  - 

"  Why,  sister,  comest  thou  hither?  by  no  means  formerly  indeed 

Wert-thoa-wont-to-come,  since  thou  dweilest  in  a  house  very  remote : 

And  thou  orderest  me  to  stop  from  sorrowing  and  lamentations 

Namerouf,  which  provoke  me  throughout  my  mind  and  my  heart : 

{Me)  who  first  lost  my  brave,  lion-hearted  husband, 

Adorned  with  every  kind  of  virtue  among  the  Greeks, 

{,My)  brave  (Jard)  whose  glory  was  wide  throughout  Hellas,  and  the  midst 

of  Argos. 
And  now  again  hath  my  beloved  son  gone  in  a  hollow  ship, 
A  child,  neither  acquainted  with  labours,  nor  commerce. 
On  his  account  I  the  more  lament,  than  on  his  Qkefather^s)  : 
For  him  I  tremble  and  fear,  lest  any  thing  suffer 
Should  he  among  the  people  among  whom  he  hath  gone,  or  on  the  sea : 
For  many  enraged  foes  plot  against  him. 
Longing  to  slay  him^  before  he  come  to  his  father-land," 

Her  thepa/e  sAsde  answering  addressed : 
'*  Bc^fgood-ebeer,  and  not  at  all  fear  too  much  in  thy  mind: 
For  gacb  aa  attendant  goes  along  with  (Aim),  as  other 


I 


uiouuesi  aream  naa  come  upon  her  in  the  hours  of  midnig 

DEA  of  the  First  Four  Here  is  "  the  sea-mark  i 

•dyssey  ?  And  would  you  most  saU."    Happiness  en 

1  away  ?  If  you  would,  —by  his  presence  made  t 

1  surely  be  by  genUy  from  misery— to  compensf 

tiem  from  the  Twenty,  woes  of  the  much-endurinc 

3m  an  asvlum  in  some  leave  him  deep  in  debt  to 

;red  cell  in  vour  heart.  And  do  you  Rrudire  Tel 

you  would   be   the  his  visit  to  Nestor  and  to  I 

J  these  four  buried  in  „  ,  it  . 

vould  be  much ;  for  a  ^° .     *  morning  march,  whe 

Interest  overflows  one  '*  ^®"°^  ^" 

\g  the  wonderful  and  Joy  tempers  his  ^rief— till 

3  to  belong  but  to  ima-  — m  sunshine  will  seek  oui 

ire.  You  would  sympa-  suffer  a  flower  to  be  sad  in  i 

sses  longing  for  rugged  storms«  And  how  pure  thoi 

^  O^gia's  enchanted  of  kings  I    The  manners  th 

e-sickness  is  the  mala-  virtuous    in   their    simpli< 

3  heart,  and  conjugal  morning  air  how  bright- 

lost  endearing  virtue,  evening  air  how  still— in 

(t  sight  you  now  have  service  duly  done  to  the  Go 

ping  to  the  waves,  you  whole  life  we  see— the  who 

far  than  he  does,  a  which  we  hear— heroic ;  an 

ms  in  nature  for  his  shedding  over  it,  generally, 

use  has  told  you  far  lustre— sometimes,  as  in  tl 

nerva  told  him— and  tion  of  the  adventures  of  A 

md  admiration  of  his  by  himself,  a  gloomy  light  th 

his  Telemachus — in-  strangely  to  darken  and  ill 

;ed  into  a  profound  hardly  human  world, 

red  on  the  majestic  You  have  been  made  to  i 
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Part  VII. 


All  history  is  but  a  romance  un- 
less it  act  as  an  example.  The  mise- 
ries of  the  fathers  are  for  the  warn- 
ing of  the  children;  and  the  ruin  of 
Uie  man  or  the  nation  which  will  take 
no  lesson  from  experience  will  only 
be  more  sudden,  fatal,  and  return- 
less,  than  that  which  has  already 
given  the  disregarded  moral  of  the 
grave.  Is  there  no  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  of  England,  in  the  evidence 
Uuit  the  Frendi  monarchy  perished 
sdely  by  party  ?  In  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  in  a  general  flourishing 
<tf  every  resource  and  every  class  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  remarkable  ab- 
sence oif  public  burdens,  with  no 
fiuncial  difficulties  but  those  which 
the  opulence  of  the  nation  could  have 
thrown  off,  as  dewdrops  from  the 
lion's  mane, — with  an  unbroken  mili- 
tary and  naval  force, — with  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  in  activity,  dexterity, 
ittd  general  acquirement,  all  others 
in  Europe,  scarcely  excepting  even 
our  own ;  France,  possessing  every 
material  of   foreign   and  domestic 

Swer,  the  chief  monarchy  of  the 
mtinent,  fell  into  sudden  ruin.  As 
if  the  ground  had  been  hollowed  un- 
der her  throne,  the  throne  went 
down  at  the  instant,  and  disappeared 
from  the  eyes  of  Europe.  As  if  some 
sudden  decree  of  Heaven  had  com- 
missioned the  sword  against  all  that 
retained  the  impress  of  birth,  ho- 
nour, and  learning  in  the  land,  all  was 
cut  away  even  with  the  surface.  It 
is  remarkable  that  all  the  great  ha- 
bitual agencies  of  public  destruction 
were  kept  doof.  Pestilence,  famine, 
md  war,  were  chained  up ;  the  ruin 
was  left  to  be  wrought  by  party,  and 
from  whatever  source  the  commis- 
sion came,  whether  from  the  wrath 
of  Providence,  or  the  malignity  of 
the  enemy  alike  of  Heaven  and  man, 
it  was  found  fully  equal  to  do  the 
work  of  til  em  all.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  this  party  was  selfisnness, 
and  the  leading  pretext  a  zeal  for 
the  populace.  The  system  consisted 
of  nothing  but  a  reversal  of  all  the 
maxinu  of  human  experience,  ior  the 
purpoae  of  b  revenal  of  the  whole 
Mtier  of  human  aociety,  lUt  chiefs, 
jmnoiaMlif  coa$empUioiw  of  morulB, 


avowed  themselves  the  champions  of 
rights.  Abasing  all  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  centuries  of  public  service, 
of  opulence,and  high  hereditary  recol- 
lections, they  exalted  meanness,  po- 
verty, and  ignorance;  exclaiming 
against  the  luxury,  feebleness,  ana 
prodigality  of  the  first  ranks  of  the 
state,  they  pampered  the  vices,  the 
indolence,  and  the  rapine  of  the 
multitude;  oflfering  an  ostentatious 
homage  to  the  law,  they  stimulated 
the  people  to  its  open  violation;  pro- 
claiming themselves  the  heralds  of  a 
new  triumph  of  peace,  they  covered 
the  way  to  its  temple  with  corpses. 
It  is  cheering  to  the  sacred  sense  of 
justice  to  know  that  this  labour  had 
its  reward ;  that  the  hypocrites  felt 
the  heaviest  vengeance  of  their  own 
delusions;  that,  after  years  employed 
in  laying  the  mine  under  the  monar- 
chy of  France,  the  moment  in  which 
they  applied  the  match  was  the  mo- 
ment or  their  own  extinction ;  that 
the  blast  which  tore  up  the  founda- 
tions of  society,  shattered  themselves 
into  dust  and  ashes,  and  left  of  their 
ambition  but  an  ignominious  and 
abhorred  name. 

Hypocrisy  is  of  all  vices  the  most 
hateful  to  man ;  because  it  combines 
the  malice  of  guilt  with  the  meanness 
of  deception.    Of  all  vices  it  is  the 
most  dangerous ;  because  its  whole 
machinery  is  constructed  on  treach- 
ery through  the  means  of  confidence, 
on  compounding  virtue  with  vice,  on 
making  the  noblest  qualities  of  our 
nature  minister  to  the  most  profligate 
purposes  of  our  ruin.    It  erects  a 
false  light  where  it  declares  a  bea- 
con, and  destroys  by  the  very  instru- 
ment blazoned  as  a  security.    The 
French  Revolution  was  the  supreme 
work  of  hypocrisy.    All  its  leaders 
were  low  and  licentious  slaves,  of 
the  basest  propensities  nurtured  by 
the  most  criminal  habits.    We  can 
detect  in  them  nothing,  to  this  hour, 
that  belongs  even  to  the  higher  fail- 
ings of  our  nature,— not  even  a  gene- 
rous self-delusion,  not  even  a  wan- 
dering  enthusiasm  for  the  good  oi 
man,  not  OFon  the  erroneous  ax&ous 
which  mlglit  have  radily  taatAd  oC 
the  tree  of  knowledgdt  wd  ikkougji^^ 


'ere  plunging  them- 
clearly  the  ruin  into 
plunging  their  fel- 
they  were  cool  cal- 
Iiundred  thousand 
said  Marat,  before 
to  acknowledge  the 
ts  sovereigns;  and 
9  carried  into  effect, 
werving  adherence 
in  law  of  massacre. 
.  advanced,  its  doc- 
undisguised  ;  the 
ed  swept  back  its 
the  naked  dagger 
.  Every  additional 
3  chase  in  which  it 
e   hope  and    the 
,  cast  away  some 
ecious  covering  in 
rformed   its  early 
c  virtue ;  until,  at 
)  career,  the  open 
mpts  at  the  pallia- 
tic  iniquity  — the 
ht  to  tyrannize,  of 
il  plunder,  and  of 
m  by  the  sword 

ispect  of  the  fac- 
t  had  altofri>t}iAP 


deformed  into  monsters.    Th 
dergo  a  previous  distortion  i 
demies,  intended  as  so  many 
naries  for  those  clubs,  which  a 
up  in  all  places  of  public  resoi 
tliose  meetings  or  all  sorts, 
counsel,  in  proportion  as  it  is  < 
and  violent  ana  perfidious,  is 
for  the   mark  of  superior  g 
Humanity  and  compassion  an 
culed  as  the  fruits  of  supen 
and  ignorance.    Tenderness  to 
viduals  is  considered  as  treas 
the  constitution.  Liberty  is  to  1 
ways  estimated  perfect  in  prop< 
as  property  is  rendered  inse 
Amid  assassination,   massacre, 
confiscation,  perpetrated  or  m< 
ted,  they  are  forming  plans  fo 

food  order  of  future  society, 
racing  in  their  arms  the  carcase 
the  basest  criminals,  and  prom 
their  relations  on  the  title  of 
offences,  they  drive  hundreds  ol 
tuous  persons  to  the  same  enc 
forcing  them  to  subsist  by  beg 
or  by  crime." 

The  farce  of  deliberation  was 
carried  on  by  the  National  As 
bly,  but  it  had  become  the  notoi 
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"acts  l>efore  the  multitude  the  farce 
iA  deliberation  with  as  little  decency 
a^  liberty.     They  act  like  the  come- 
dians of  a  fair  before  a  riotous  au- 
dience.   They  act  amid  the  tumul- 
tuous cries  of  a  mixed  mob  of  fero- 
cious men  and  of  women  lost  to  shame; 
who,  according  to  their  insolent  fan- 
cies, direct,  control,  applaud,  explode 
them,  and  sometimes  mix  ana  take 
their  seats  amon^them — domineer- 
ing over  them  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  servile  petulance  and  pre- 
sumptuous authority.    As  they  have 
ioFerted  all  things,  the  gallery  is  in 
place  of  the  house.    This  Assembly, 
*  which  overthrows  Kings  and  king- 
doms, has  not  even  the  physiognomy 
of  a  legislative  body — '  nee  color  im- 
perii, nee  frons  ulla  senatus.'    They 
have  a  power  given  to  them,  like 
that  of  tne  evil  principle,  to  subvert 
and  destroy,  but  none  to  construct^ 
except  such  machines  as  may  be  fit- 
ted for  further  subversion  and  fur- 
ther destruction." 

The  philosophers  of  France,  the 
BaillyS)  Lavoisiers,  and  Buffons, 
have  been  charged  with  tlie  crimes 
of  the  Revolution.  That  they  were 
guilty  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
power,  was  unquestionable— that 
they  sedulously  unhinged  the  national 
respect  for  religion — that  they  gave 
the  sanction  of  their  names  to  at- 
tacks on  morals — and  that  some  of 
the  leading  individuals  of  French 
science  exhibited  in  their  habits  the 
prodigacy  of  their  principles,  are 
facts  which  sink  their  memory  in  a 
grave  of  eternal  shame.  But  the  true 
work  oi  overthrow  claims  other 
hands.  We  must  not  be  unjust  to 
the  superior  claims  of  homicide. 
The  feeble  speculators  of  the  closet 
must  be  content  with  having  pointed 
out  the  road  to  ruin.  It  was  tne  race 
of  bitter  and  ambitious  barristers — 
the  obscure  pleaders  in  the  obscure 
courts — the  reptile  family  of  litigi- 
ousness,  that  poured  into  the  path, 
and  corrupted  the  hopes  of  liberty. 
In  France,  the  higher  employments 
of  the  law  alone  coiiferred  public 
distinction.  All  ranks  beneath  were 
alike  crowded  and  contemptible. 
Fifty  Uiousand  village  attorneys, 
meagre  sinecurists,  small   depend- 


ents upon  petty  offices,  and  pertina- 
cious nolders  of  pettj  dhtiactions, 
were  an  unequaUed  machinery  for 
/JM  uaea  t^fyetiom*    The  Jawyen  of 


the  parliaments  were  the  great  de- 
positaries of  discontent.  The  genius 
of  the  Gascon,  hot,  ostentatious,  and 
self-sufficient,  gave  the  precedence 
in  clamour  to  the  South;  and  the  Gi- 
rondists amply  asserted  their  right  to 
take  the  lead  where  the  prize  was  to 
be  public  confusion,  and  the  contest 
was  to  be  a  competitorship  of  every 
weakness  and  every  crime  of  human 
nature.    That  faction,  composed  al- 
most wholly  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
South,  rapidly  perished.    It  realized 
power  only  to  the  point  of  national 
undoing,  and  having  given  the  world 
the  lesson  of  utter   incompetency, 
died,  to  shew  that  the  passions  may 
from  time  to  time  perform  the  work 
of  the  virtues — that  the  popular  axe 
ma^  be  the  instrument  of  a  moral,  of 
which  the  populace  never  dreamed 
— and  that  the  blood  of  the  man  of 
blood  may  be  exacted  as  scrupulously 
by  the  blind  ferocity  of  vice,  as  by 
the  clearsighted  wrath  of  divine  re- 
tribution.   The  fate  of  those  traitors 
is  the  triumph  of  human  feeling.  We 
may  turn  away  with  mere  scorn  from 
the  sufierings  of  the  savage  rabble 
who  trampled  down  each  otner  in  the 
general  rush  to  the  royal  spoil,  but 
we  cannot  withdraw  our  eyes  from 
the  delight  of  seeing  perfidy  forced  to 
feel  that  there  is  justice  on  the  earth. 
W^e  almost  rejoice  to  see  the  deep- 
ening terrors  of  that  specious  vil- 
lany  which  betrayed  with  a  kiss— 
we  leave  the  common  murderers  to 
be  crushed  undistinguished  by  the 
high  hand  of  retribution ;  but  we  in- 
stinctively love  to  follow  every  pang 
of  Judas — to  see  the  whole  course 
of  penalty,  the  bitter  disappointment, 
the  helpless  remorse,  tne  cureless 
desf>air,  until  the  hour  when  he  anti- 
cipates the  law  of  human  abhorrence, 
and  falls  headlong.  We  have  no  such 
speculation  in  the  graves  of  the  Dan- 
tons  and  Heberts,  and  their  associate 
revellers  in  slaughter.   We  see  their 
ravages  as  we  should  those  of  a  troop 
of  tigers;  and  when  they  are  de- 
stroyed, think  neither  more  nor  less 
of  their  destruction  than  of  that  of  a 
troop  of  tigers.  But  the  smiling  and 
bowing  betrayers,  the  orators  of  hu- 
manity, the  solemn  devotees  of  prin- 
ciple, the  pompous  Vergiiiauds,  and 
immaculate  Rolands,  the  pure  ptW«\A 
of  the  Constitutional  AVtar,  vrhet^ 
tbey  led  their  unhappy  Klnj;  oii\y  \o 
stab  bim,  in  the  act  of  GUugiBg  Vi 


All  men's  fears  are  fiscation  is  to  be  thenceforth 

e  roar  of  rapine  sud*  venue,  massacre  the   law,  a 

through  the  commu-  holy  right  of  insurrection  the 

.  sluggish  are  roused  gative  of  the  sacred  empire  o 

1  activity,  when  they  ty. 

ration  rolling  round  In  England  this  process  wa 

I.    If  they  are  once  begun.    The  clubs  of  1793  v 

secure.  They  spring  active  within  the  British  Island 

Ad  eztin^ish  the  in-  the  mainland  of  France.   Thei 

he  incendiaries  toge-  ter*  rolls  were  already  swellin 

nade  for  public  ruin  all  the  profligate,  the  idle,  a 

T  ways.    They  are  envenomed  of  the  community 

all  violence.    They  land,  which  seems  sealed  for  < 

»licitors  for  a  small  discontent,  had  her  108,000  i 

eneral  justice  which  freedom !  marshalled,  and  i; 

gs  bearing  the  shape  only  for  the  sound  of  the  pi 

By  limit  their  plead-  horn  from  the  Alecto  of  France 

by  what  they  can  pamphleteer  and  the  harangu 

om  the  compassion  done  their  work,  and  the  civ 

iks,  than  by  any  re-  was  armed  in  procinct    In  a 

ural  claims  of  mem-  year,  perhaps  in  another  mo 

'■  common  family  of  would  have  broken  out  in  on 

I  thus  made  the  first  burst  of  havoc  and  dismay, 

e  grows  bolder;  he  time  was  pregnant  with  Uie 

ievances,  harangues  of  mankind.    But  England  w 

nsists  upon  rights,  yet  to  perish;  her  destinies 

ling  more  tiian  im-  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the 

lenace — no  display  of  hypocrites,  with  virtue  on 

visage— no   railing  lips,  and  the  venom  of  blasted 

'—no  ebullition  of  tion  in  their  hearts.    If  she  p 

y  which  is  swelling  fall,  it  was  not  by  the  weap 

heart    Pamphlets,  slaves  and  culprits,  too  mean  t 

casms,  are  the  light  hostility.    She  was  not  to  fall 
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extinguished  In  the  countless  levy  of 
the  empire,  it  was  glad  to  shrink 
from  the  public  eye,  and  expire  in 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  bom. 

One  strong  and  unfailing  tt9t  of 
Jacobinism  in  all  lands,  is  its  vulga- 
rity of  soul.  "  Nothing,'*  says  Burke, 
"is  more  certain,  than  that  our  man- 
ners, our  civilisation,  and  all  the 
good  things  which  are  connected 
with  manners  and  with  civilisation, 
have,  in  this  European  world  of  ours, 
for  ages  depended  upon  two  princi- 
ples; and  were,  inoeed,  the  result 
of  both  combined,  the  spirit  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  the  spirit  ofreligion.  The 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by 
patronage,  the  other  by  profession. 
Kept  learning  in  existence,  even  in 
the  midst  of  arms  and  confusions, 
and  while  Governments  were  rather 
in  their  causes  than  formed.  Leam- 
ins  paid  back  what  it  received,  to 
nobility  and  the  priesthood;  and 
paid  it  with  usury,  by  enlarging  their 
ideas  and  by  furnishing  their  minds. 
Happy,  if  learning,  not  debauched 
by  ambition,  had  been  satisfied  to 
continue  the  instructor,  and  not 
aspired  to  be  the  master !  Along 
with  its  natural  protectors  and  guar- 
dians, leaminz  will  be  cast  into  the 
mire,  and  trodden  down  under  the 
hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude." 

In  this  passage  the  powerful  saga- 
city of  the  writer  had  actually  pre- 
dicted the  fates  of  the  literary  vic- 
tims, headed  by  Bailly  and  Condor- 
cet,  both  vehement  worshippers  of 
the  Parisian  rabble,  and  both  de- 
stroyed by  popular  cruelty,  within 
three  years;— Bailly  guillotined  in 
the  midst  of  every  accumulation  of 
public  insult,  and  Condorcet  driven 
from  the  haunts  of  man,  proscribed, 
and  dyine  of  actual  famine.  Still  the 
period  of  the  true  democracy  had 
not  arrived ;  and  Burke  was  yet  to 
see  the  rise  of  a  generation  to  whose 
fierce  activity,  despotic  designs,  and 
unsated  love  of  blood,  the  crimes 
of  the  mere  philosophers  were  as 
venial,  as  their  characters  were 
feeble,  cold,  and  solitary.  Yet  the 
career  of  those  two  men  is  worth 
remembering;  if  it  can  hold  out  a 
warning  to  the  grave  coxcombry 
tmoni^  ourselves,  that,  under  the  af- 
fectation of  universal  science,  is  pal- 
e»le  intriguing  iw  poVniaJ po^er. 
t  tbcw9  AfAWiv  Jmiuuon  of  the 
Rwmctpbihtofienin  whence,  learn 


to  dread  their  fate  in  legislation, 
shrink  from  the  attempt  to  ride  into 
Parliament  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
manufacturers  by  paltry  flatteries  of 
their  handicraft ;  and,  taught  by  the 
scorn  which  clines  on  the  memories 
of  those  miserable  dupes  of  corrupt- 
ed principle  and  turgid  vanity,  for- 
swear an  ambition,  yet  only  ridicu- 
lous, thougli  sure  to  become  at  once 
hazardous  to  themselves  and  con- 
temptible to  the  world. 

Bailly  was  born  in  Paris  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  an 
era  when  France,  relieved  from  the 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  begun  to 
devote  herself  to  the  arts.    His  first 

Eursuit  was  painting,  his  next  poetry, 
is  third  science.  Without  possess- 
ing the  powers  that  confer  originali- 
ty, he  was  remarkable  for  a  plasti- 
city of  mind,  which  qualifiea  him 
for  various  and  vigorous  attainment. 
The  abstract  sciences  had  become  the 
wav  to  fame ;  and  when  La  Caille 
had  acquired  a  reputation,  Bailly 
might  be  secure  of  eminence.  He 
now  published  a  succession  of  papers 
on  astronomy,  fought  his  way  up  the 
national  road  to  distinction,  and  con- 
summated his  career  by  being  cho- 
sen, in  1770,  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy, the  very  summit  of  French 
literary  ambition.  The  Brahminical 
astronomy,  ridiculously  overrated 
by  infidelity  in  France,  as  an  anta- 
gonist to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
origin  and  age  of  the  world,  had 
grown  into  a  popular  topic  It  was 
adopted  by  Ikkilly ;  from  this  point 
his  researches  led  him  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  astronomical 
knowledge  among  the  ancients ;  and 
in  the  ten  years  from  1775,  he  pro- 
duced his  three  histories,  of  Ancient 
Astronomy,  Modem  Astronomy  from 
the  time  of  the  school  of  Egypt,  and 
Oriental  Astronomy.  Those  works 
made  him  popular  with  the  large 
class  who  love  amusing  knowledge. 
Anecdote,  romantic  speculation,  and 
shewy  theory,  made  Bwlly  the 
theme  of  the  Parisian  salons.  He 
was  now  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  And 
from  that  hour  he  began  the  career 
of  his  ruin ! 

Lively,  unprincipled,  and  vain,  he 

saw  in  the  new  politics  of  France  «a 

openfag  to  new  distinction.    WV\h 

the  habitual  ingratitude  of  FrencYx 

philosophy,  he  deserted  the  Go^eTU- 
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parate,  until  they  had 
ee  constitution."  He 
eved  the  height  of  de- 
own,  and  received  a 
popular  confidence  in 
int  to  the  Mayoralty  of 
eventful  14th  of  July, 
of  the  capture  of  the 
le  had  now  entered  on 
which  every  step  is 
The  champion  of  De- 
;  always  either  keep  in 
trampled  down.  The 
)f  Bailly  to  check  the 
)pulace  was  his  over- 
la  ordered  the  soldiery 
Revolutionary  mob  in 
s  Mars.  The  wrath  of 
was  boundless,  at  this 
it  of  robbery  and  mas- 
t  terrified  at  the  aspect 
igeance,  shrank  from 
.  into  his  study,  and 
iself  sick  of  ambition, 
lot  thus  to  evade  the 
and  his  tribe  of  traitors 
pon  the  throne.  The 
wing  was  on  the  head 
rondist.  Bailly  was 
lis  seclusion  by  Robes- 


liUDg  unaer  tue  natcnet  ot 
lotine,  and  with  the  roar  < 
thousand  of  his  fellow-trait 
ears,  yelling  A  has  les  ira 
closed  a  life  of  spurious  an 
Condorcet  was  a  victim  o 
order  in  all  senses  of  the 
man  of  noble  birth,  of  lar( 
ments,  and  of  distinguishec 
About  ten  years  younger  1 
ly,  his  rank  introduced  b 
rapidly  into  the  leading  < 
Parisian  literature.  Hooe 
intimate  of  Voltaire  and  tl 
crowd  of  infidelity.  But 
powers  substantiated  all  h 
to  scientific  distinction.  An 
was  astonished  to  see  a  Mi 
the  age  of  twenty- two,  p 
treatises  on  some  of  the  f 
subjects  of  analysis.  Th< 
honours  of  science  natu 
lowed,  and  the  Marquis 
dorcet  was  made  a  memb< 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  tw 
His  unusual  combination 
quence  with  abstract  kn 
added  to  his  distinctions  tl 
tarysbip  of  the  French  Acai 
the  death  of  D*Alembert.  ' 
fligate  principles  of  all  Fi 
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BotSns,and  did  the  work  of  both  with-  the  brief  pang  of  tlie  scafibld.     At 

out  securing  the  protection  of  either,  length  he  fled  to  the  country,  in  the 

But  eren  this  contemptible  dex-  hope  of  finding  refuge  in  the  houFe 

terity  could  not  save  him.    He  had  of    a   friend   at   Montronge.    This 

sat  in  judgment  on  his  King,  and  he  friend  happened  to  be  absent,  and 

was  to  share  in  the  retribution  of  the  fugitive   dreading  to   discover 

that  murder.    Of  all  the  crimes  of  himself  to  the  neighbourhood,  jvan- 

individuals  or  public  bodies  within  dered  into   the  adjoining  thicKets, 

history,  the  death  of  the  unhappy  where  he  lay  for  two  nights,  perish- 

Louis  was  perhaps  the  most  rapidly,  ing  of  cold  and  hunger.  ^At  length, 

the  most  condignly,  and  the  most  compelled  by  intolerable  sulTermg, 

naturally  avenged  on  his  destroyers,  he  ventured  to  apply  for  food  at  the 

Of  the  majority  of  361  who  voted  door  of  a  little  inn;  there  he  was  re- 

for  regicide,  scarcely  one   escaped  cognised  as  the  delinquent  named  in 

the  direct  punishment  of  this  atro-  the   decree  of  arrest,   seized,  and 

cious    crime.     Many    were  exiled,  thrown  into  the  village  dungeon,  to 

many    died    in    utter    beggary    in  be   conveyed   next  day    to    Paris. 

France,  many  died  by  the  same  axe  Next  morning  he  was  found  lying  on 

which  had  drunk  the  royal  blood,  the  floor,  dead.     As  he  continually 

Scarcely  one  survived  within  a  few  carried    poison  with    him,  he   was 

years.      The    Legislature     stained  supposed  to  have  died  by  his  own 

with  that  blood  was  suddenly  ex-  hand !    Thus  miperably  perished,  in 

tinguished.     France,  the  guilty  par-  the  vigour  of  life  and  understand- 

tiripator,  was  scourged  by  the  per-  ing,  (for    he    was    but    fifty-one,) 

petual  infliction  of  every  calamity  a  man  of   the  most  accomplished 

that  can  smite  a  perjured  people ;  intellect,  and  possessing  every  ad** 

a  t\\\\  war  that  cost  a  million  of  vantage  of  rank,  fortune,  and  fame, 

lives,  a  foreign  war  that  cost  three  But  he  wanted  a  higher  advantage 

milJions,  twenty  years  of  conscrip-  still,  honesty  of  heart    He  had  sa- 

tioD,  finished  by  the  ruin  of  her  ve-  crificed  loyalty  to  popular  applause, 

teran  army  of  500,000  men,  the  in-  personal  honour  to  ambition,  and  the 

nwds  of  all  the  armies  of  Europe  iorce,grandeur,and  truth  of  religious 

over  her  provinces,  the  double  cap-  principle,  to  the  vanity  of  being  the 

tore  of  her  capital,  the  ruin  of  her  most  dexterous  scofl'er  in  the  halls 

martial  glory,  and  the  utter  disman-  of  philosophic  infidelity.    Grafting 

tlhig  of  her  empire.   She  had  bound  irreligion    on    personal    proflieacy, 

herself  to  the  demon  by  a  compact  and    rebellion  on    both,  his  death 

of  slaughter,  and  while  she  could  was  the  natural  produce.      Living 

supply  the  tribute  from  the  veins  of  an  Atheist  and  a  traitor,  he  finished 

Europe,  the  compact  was  good ;  she  his  course  in  despair  and  suicide. 
reveUed  in  victory  and  possession,        Burke's  prediction  of  the  fall  of 

that   seemed    to    be    achieved   by  the  phiiosophcg  by  the  hands  which 

means  above  the  power  of  man ;  but  they  had  armed,  was  fully  realized. 

when  she  could  betray  no  more,  the  Still  there   is   a   distinction   to   be 

compact  recoiled  upon  the  necro-  taken.   His  phrase  was  Learning.  It 

mancer.     The     evil     principle   by  would    have    been    more    exactly 

which  she  had  been  borne  along  in  Science.    Of  all  the  cultivated  na- 

the  glare  of  unaccoimtable  triumphs  tions.  Trance  in  all  periods  has  been 

must  be  paid  by  her  own  sacrifice,  the  most  destitute  of  tliat  knowledge 

aod  the  Jacobin  Empire  was  the  last  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  trea- 

price  of  the  Jacobin  spell.  suries  of  ancient  wisdom.    She  has 

Coudorcet  had  outlived  the  Bris-  been  among    the    most   expert   in 

iotins,  but  he  was  not  forgotten  by  science.      The    distinction     arises 

the  bolder  traitors.    In  1793  he  was  largely  from  the  peculiar  temijera- 

pursued  by  the  general  vengeance  ment  of  the  national  mind.    From 

that  swept  the  ranks  of  French  fac-  ancient  learning  man  gains  wisdom, 

tion,  in   the  shape  of  Robespierre;  from  modern  science  he  gains  know- 

himself  to  fill  an  abhorred  grave  the  ledge.    The  labour,  the  grave  rell- 

moment  this  task  was  done.    The  ance  on   the    maxims  wroueht.  t>y 

wretched  Ex-noble  hid  himself  in  ages  of  trisLl,  the    acknowledgmeiit 

Pkris  for  Dioe  months,  m  period  of  tbat  they  may  be  indebted  for  Uudi 

prwtneted  terror  much  worno  than  to  the    dead,    tho    homagei    to    lY\© 
ro£,  XXX  y,  so,  ccxvii,  ^. 
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petual  noveltjr,  an  unli-  French  asBertors  of  the  rig 

)i lit jr  of  attainment ;  and  throw  had  other  purposes 

owed  by  the  most  anima-  ing  the  great  religious  fa 

ediate  popular  celebrity,  decay  and  dust,  the  bats  i 

mechanics,  and  physi-  that  flitted  or  burrowed 

adopted  by  French  ge-  precincts.    They  were  ii 

he  most  unrelaxing  ar-  not  at  its  impurities,  but 

of   the    highest  rank  sessions ;  not  at  the  rites  o 

this  arena.     War   no  but  at  tiie  gold  and  silver 

ed  a  vent  for  the   na-  glittered  there,  beyond  th 

!scence;  tlie  subtleties  of  Uieir  infidel  rapacity.    Thi 

teculation   supplied  its  of  the  National  Assembly — 

that  boundless  element  fount  of  all  the  crimes  ar 

faculties  might  expand  tunes  of  France,  ten  thoun 

)  for  ever.  more  culpable  in  its  hypot 

iirase  of  the  "  Swinish"  the  Decemvirate,  with  Ko 

ive  memorable  offence ;  in  the  fury  of  opencarnaffe 

th  waR   denounced   in  ruin  of  the  Church.     Vf 

(^inst  the  insult  to  the  country  cannot  feel  the  ze 

the  mob.     To  have  vocates  for  the  great  champ 

the  Revolutionists  as  Papacy ;  but  it  moves  the  i 

regicides ;  was  but  a  abhorrence  of  all  men  with 

oluntary  applause,  but  their  bosoms,  to  see  the  osl 

ir  rudeness  as  savage,  havoc,  the  rivalry  of   det 

urance  as  brutish,  was  with  which  that  smiling  an* 

:o  the  majesty  of  Sans-  Assembly  made  its  first  cla; 

all  lands.     Their  In-  reprobation  of  posterity,  in 

rned   to   make  allow-  son  to  the  Church  of  Frat 

tnplior   to    the    great  have  those  in  this  country 

•taphor,  or  for  the  ar-  longing  only  to  adopt  thei 

lent  to  an  orator  plead-  But   whether    feeble    guai 

St  cause  that  ever  came  shall  betray,  or  pretenoed 

dgment  of  man.    The  shall  plunder,  or  noDular 
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tbe  sanctioiiBy  of  Religion.  The 
whole  has  emanated  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  national  character,  and 
from  a  sort  of  native  plainness  and 
directness  of  understanding,  which 
has  for  a  long  time  characterised 
tho^e  men  who  ha?o  successively 
obtained  authority  among  U8«  This 
disposition  still  remains,  at  least  in 
the  ereat  body  of  the  people. 

'^AVe  know,  and  what  is  better, 
we  feel,  that  religion  is  the  basis  of 
ciril  society,  and  the  source  of  all 

Sod  and  of  all  comfort.  In  Eng- 
id,  we  are  so  convinced  of  this, 
that  there  is  no  rust  of  superstition, 
with  which  the  accumulated  absurdi- 
ty of  the  human  mind  might  have 
crusted  it  over  in  the  course  of  ages, 
Aat  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the 
people  of  Eneland  would  not  prefer 
to  impiety.  We  shall  never  be  such 
fools,  as  to  call  in  an  enemy  to  the 
iubstance  of  any  syfiem^  to  remove 
its  corruptions,  to  supply  its  defects, 
or  to  perfect  its  construction.  If 
our  religious  tenets  should  ever  want 
a  further  elucidation,  we  shall  not 
oii/  on  Atheism  to  explain  them. 
We  shall  not  light  our  lemple  from 
that  unhallowed  fire.  It  will  be  11- 
lamined  with  other  lights ;  it  will  be 
perfumed  with  other  incense,  than 
the  infectious  stuff  which  Is  import- 
ed by  the  smugelers  of  adulterated 
meuphysics.  If  our  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  should  want  a  revi- 
sion, it  is  not  avarice  or  rapacity, 
public  or  private,  that  we  shall  em- 
ploy for  the  audit  or  application  of 
Its  consecrated  revenue." 

From  those  general  statements,  he 
passes  to  ihe  condition  of  French 
Ecclesiastical  polity.  '*  We  know, 
and  it  Is  oar  pride  to  know,  that 
man,  by  his  constitution,  is  a  reli- 
gious animal ;  that  Atheism  is  against, 
not  only  our  reason,  but  our  instincts, 
and  that  It  cannot  continue  lone; 
but  if,  in  the  moment  of  riot,  and  In 
a  drunken  delirium  from  the  hot 
spirit  drawn  out  of  the  alembic  of 
Hell,  which  in  France  is  now  so  fu- 
riously boiling,  we  should  uncover 
our  nakedness,  by  throwing  off  that 
Christian  religion,  which  has  hither- 
to been  our  boast  and  comfort,  and 
one  great  source  of  civilisation  among 
us,  and  among  many  other  nations, 
we  are  apprehen^ir^?  (being  well 
awjuv  thmt  tbe  mind  will  iwt  endure 
m  roid^  tbmt  eome  uncouti),  perMd" 


clous,  and    degrading  superstition 
might  take  place  of  it" 

ft  is  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  great  writer,  or 
rather  a  homage  to  the  ])rotectlve 
wisdom  of  Heaven,  speaking  by  the 
lips  of  political  inspiration,  that  both 
those  consequences  strictly  followed 
the  public  subversion  of  Christianity 
in  France.     All  Europe  saw  with 
astonishment  the  nation,  who  had 
refused  the  religion  of  tlie  Scriptures, 
instantly  shaping  a  religion  of  their 
own;  inventing  a  burlesque  com- 
pound of  romance,  fable,  and  metap 
physics,  for  their  creed ;  and  esta- 
olishing  a  worship  half  borrowed 
from  Paganism,  and  half  from  the 
opera.  But  the  extravagance  of  pub- 
lic folly  was  incomplete,  and  the 
pollution  unworthy  of  Atheism,  un- 
til Paris  saw  a  public  harlot  placed 
upon  the  altar  I  and  the  whole  legis- 
lature actually  bowhag  down  with 
the  most  solemn  formalities  of  wor- 
ship to  this  living  emblem  of  impu- 
rity.   Burke's  declaration  of  the  In- 
compatibility of  Atheism  with  the 
public  understanding  was  realized 
with  almost  equal  speed.    Even  so 
early  as  1793,  and  even  from  the  lips 
of  Robespierre,  the  confession  was 
wrung,  that  the  belief  in  a  God  was 
essential.    While  this  consummate 
criminal,  this  demoniac  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  decreeing,  in  the  spirit  of 
Paganism,  a  succession  of  days  of 
worship,  or  fetes^  to  Justice,  Modes- 
ty, Truth,    Friendsnip,   and    other 
Eoetic  idolisms  of  his  new  Pantheon, 
e  pronounced  a  discourse  in  the 
Convention  on  the  necessity  of  ac- 
knowledging a  God.    "  The  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Is  a  continual  call  to  justice.    It  is 
therefore  a  social  and   republican 
principle.    W'ho  has  authorized  you 
to  declare  that  a  Deity  does  not 
exist  ?   Oh,  you  who  support  so  arid 
a  doctrine,  what  advantage  do  you 
expect  to  derive  from  the  principle, 
that  a  blind  fatality  regulates  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  that  the  soul  is 
nothing  but  a  breath  of  air  impelled 
towards  the  tomb  V    Will  the  idea  of 
nonentity  inspire  man  with   more 
elevated  sentiments  than  that  of  \m- 
mortality  ?   Will  it  awaken  mor©  te- 
spect  for  others  or  himaeU;  moic 
courage  to  resist  tyranny,  ^«alAt 
contempt  for   pleasure   or    ae%l\i^ 


II  tbe  tomb  levelled        ^  Such  sublime  prindplei 

Mor  and  his  victim  ?"  to  be  iufuBed  into  persons  of 

les  this  acknowledge-  situations;   and  religioui  et 

me  only  from  the  fip,  ments  ought  to  be  provided,  t 

'«he  self-condemning  may  continually  revive  and 

the  enemies  of  God  them^    Every  sort  of  morale 

ier  times !  We  might  sort  of  civil,  every  sort  of  po! 

at  we  saw  the  false  stitution^  aiding  the  rational  i 

s  summoned  to  curse  tural  ties  that  connect  the 

ause,  constrained  to  understanding  and  affections 

'  those  sons  of  irre*  divine,  are  not  more  Uian 

lose  knowledge  onl  v  sary,  in  order  to  build  up  ths 

crime  and  their  mi-  derful  structure,  Man,  whose 

sve  and  tremble."  gative  it  is  to  be  in  a  great  de 

•8  tlie  argument  for  creature  of  his  own  making 

>gal  form  of  worship,  who,  when  made  as  he  ought 

I  to  the  uses  and  dig-  is  destined  to  hold  no  trivial  p 

"  Instead  of  quar-  tlie  creatiou.    But,  wherever 

.blishments,  as  some  put  over  man,  as  the  better 

idea  philosophy  and  ought  ever  to  preside;  in  tlu 

eir  hosUlity  to  such  more  particularly,  he  should  a 

cleave  closely  to  ly  as  possible  be  approximatec 

resolved  to  keep  an  perfection.  #  *  *  *  To  avoid, 

irch,  an  established  fore,  the  evils  of  inconstant 

tablished  Aristocra-  versatility,  ten  thousand  times 

blished  Democracy,  than  those  of.  obstinacy    an 

ee  it  exists,  and  in  blindest  prejudice,  we  have 

»eak  of  the  Church  crcUed  the  State,  that  no  man  i 

rst.    It  is  first,  and  approach,  to  look  into  its  defi 

u  our  minds.    For,  corruptions,  but  witli  due  ca 

\  that  religious  sys-  tliat  he  should  never  drAam 
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•*  Society  is,  iudeod,  a  contract,  who  recognise  the  will  of  Providrncr 

Subordinate  contracts  for  objects  of  in  tlic  formation  of  states ; "  cannot," 

mere  occasional  interest,  may  be  dis-  said  he,  "  think  it  reprehensible  that 

solred  at  pleasure.    But  the  State  our  fealty  and  homage,  I  had  almost 

ought  not  to  be  considered  a  mere  said,  this  oblation  of  tlie  State  itself, 

partnership  agreement,  taken  up  for  as  a  worthy  [offering  on  the  high 

a  little  temporary  interest,  and  to  be  altar  of  universal  praise,  should  be 

dissolved  at  the  fancy  of  the  parties,  performed,  as  all  public,  solemn  acts 

It  is  not  a  partnership  in  things  sub-  are  performed ;  in  buildings,  in  mu- 

senrient  to  the  gross  animal  exist*  sic,  m  decoration,  in  speech,  in  the 

ence  of  a  temporary  and  perishable  dignity  of  persons,  accordinfi^  to  the 

nature.    It  Is  a  partnership  in  all  customs  of  mankind,  taught  by  their 

science,  a  partnership  In  all  art,  a  nature,  that  is,  with  modest  splen- 

partnership  in  every  virtue,  and  in  dour,  with  unassuming  state,  with 

all  perfection.    As  the  ends  of  such  mild  majesty,  and  sober  pomp.  For 

a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained  in  those  purposes,  they  think  that  some 

many  generations,  it  becomes  a  part-  part  of  the  wealUi  of  the  country  is 

nership  not  only  between  those  who  as  usefully  employed  as  it  can  be,  in 

are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  fomenting  the  luxury  of  individuals, 

dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  bom.  It  is  the  public  ornament     It  is  tiie 

Eachcontractofeach  particular  state,  public  consolation.  It  nourishes  the 

is  but  a  clause  In  the  great  primeval  public  hope.  The  poorest  man  finds 

contract  of  eternal  society.  The  mu-  nls  own  importance  and  dignity  in 

Bicipal  corporations  of  that  universal  It;  while  the  wealth  and  pride  of 

kingdom  are  not  morally  at  liberty.  Individuals  at  every  moment  makes 

at  their  pleasure,  and  on  their  specu-  the  man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune 

lations    of  a   contingent  improve-  sensible  of  his  inferiority,  and  de« 

ment,  wholly  to  separate  and  tear  grades  and  vilifies  his  condition.    It 

asunder  the  bands  of  their  subordi-  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to 

Bate  community.    It  is  the  first  and  raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in 

fnpreme  necessity  only, — a  necessity  mind  of  a  state,  in  which  the  privi- 

wmch  is  not  chosen,  but  chooses, — a  leges  of  opulence  will  cease,  when 

necessity  that  admits  no  discussion,  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may  be 

aad  demands  no  evidence,  which  more  than  equal  by  virtue,  that  this 

ahme  can  justify  a  resort  to  anarchy,  portion  of  the  general  wealth  of  his 

*  *  *  *  But  If  that  which  is  only  country  is  employed  and  sanctified, 

•ubmisslon  to  necessity,  should  be  *  *  *  *  It  is  on  some  such  principles 

nade  the  object  of  choice,  the  law  is  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 

broken,  nature  Is  disobeved,  and  the  land,  far  from  thinking  a  Religious 

rebellions  are  outlawed,  cast  forth  Establishment  unlawful, hardly  think 

and  exiled  from  tibis  world  of  reason,  it  lawful  to  be  without  one.  *  *  *  * 

and  order,  and  peace,  and  virtue,  and  This  principle  runs  through  the  whole 

fraitful  penitence,  into  the  antago-  system  of  their  polity.    They  do  not 

aist  world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  consider  their  Church  Establishment 

confusion^  and  unavailing  sorrow."  as  merely  convenient,  but  as  essential 

The  expenditures  allotted  by  the  to  the  State;  not  as  a  thine  hetero- 

State  to  tne  Church,  the  assignment  geneous  and  separable.    They  con- 

of  revenues  descending  by  a  corpo-  sider  it  as  the  foundation  of  their 

rate  inheritance,  and  inalienable  for  whole    Constitution.    Church    and 

the  civil  purposes  of  the  common-  State  are  ideas  inseparable  in  their 

wealth ;  the  appointment  of  a  sepa-  minds.  •  *  *  *  It  is  from  our  attach- 

rate  body  of  men,  inducted  by  learn-  ment  to  a  Church  Establishment, 

ing  and  customs  of  a  peculiar  order,  that  the  English  nation  did  not  think 

faito  the  faculty  of  sustaining  the  it  wise  to  intrust  that  great  fun- 

fonctlons  of  that  Church,  had  all  damental  interest  of  the  whole,  to 

become  the  objects  of  popular  ob-  what  they  trust  no  part  of  their  ci- 

loquy    and    ignorant    declamation,  vll  or  military  public  service,  that 

Burke  defended  them  by  a  resistless  is,  to  tlie  unsteady  and  pTecamua 
•ppod  to  human  nature.    Thena-   coDtribution   of  individuals.    Ttoy 

tM^fnitk^'penoBBaf  Jt9wl0e,  and  go  farther,     Tliev  certainly  ne^ec 

lewrsed,  and  noble,  and  religious,  bare  suffered,  and  never  w\W  %ut 


or  their  liberty ^  from 

f  a  clergy  dependant 

They  tremble  for  the 

ity,  from  the  disor- 

U8  clergy,  if  it  were 

1  on  any  other  than 

hey  therefore  made 

ike  their  King,  and 

dependent*' 

laid  the  true  and  ra- 

)r  the  possession  by 

income  and  institu- 

.ve  them  from  the 

osing  between  a  sla- 

I  for  bread,  or  a  fac- 

;e  for  power;  from 

ps  of  a  tyrant  on  the 

heading  the  rebel- 

tude;  consequences 

le,in  the  first  change 

I   them   from  their 

he  solid  interests  of 

ling,  too,  ascending 

uity  than  the  proud- 

>bles  or  the  monar- 

;he  nature  of  their 

e  united  considera- 

and  constitutional 
r  opinion  of  a  duty 

provision  for  the 
lie   fpRblft.   AnH   tJw 


sensation  of  pity  for  the  dii 
of  the  miserable  great.  Tl 
sensible  that  religious  instru 
of  more  consequence  to  the 
to  any  others,  from  the  great 
the  temptation  to  which  tb 
exposed,  from  the  important 
quences  that  attend  their  fault 
tlie  cohtagion  of  their  ill  ei 
from  the  necessity  of  bowinc 
the  stubborn  neck  of  their  pri 
ambition  to  the  yoke  of  mod 
and  virtue;  from  a  considers 
the  fat  stupidity  and  gross  ign 
concerning  what  it  most  impoi 
to  know,  which  prevails  at 
and  at  the  head  of  armies, ; 
senates,  as  much  aa  at  the  loc 
in  the  field. 

"  The  English  people  are  sa 
that  to  the  great  the  consolat 
religion  are  as  necessary  aa 
Btructions.  They,  too,  are  \ 
the  unhappy.  They  feel  pe 
pain  and  domestic  sorrow.  Ii 
they  have  no  privilege,  but  ai 
ject  to  pay  their  full  conting 
the  contributions  levied  on  i 
lity.  They  want  this  sovereign 
under  their  gnawing  cares  an 
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where  nature  is  uot  left  to  her  own 
pror«*8s,  where  even  desire  is  anti- 
cipated, and,  therefore,  enjoyment 
defeated  by  meditated  schemes  and 
contrivances  of  delight." 

The  importance  of  placing  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion  in  some  condition 
of  competence,  or  even  of  wealth 
and  dignity,  with  reference  to  their 
use  as  instructors  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, is  now  plainly  but  vigorously 
reasoned.     "The  people  of  England 
know  how  little  influence  the  teach- 
ers of  religion  are  likely  to  have  with 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  long 
standing,  and  how  much  less  wi£ 
the  newly  fortunate,  if  they  appear 
in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  with 
those  with  whom  Uiey  must  asso- 
ciate, and  over  whom  they  must  even 
eiercise,  in  some  cases,  something 
like  an  authority.    What  must  they 
think  of  that  body  of  teachers,  if 
they  see  it  in  no  part  above  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  domestic  ser- 
vanta'f  If  the  poverty  were  voluntary, 
there    might   be    some    difference. 
Strong  instances  of  self-denial  ope- 
rate powerfully  on  our  minds;  and  a 
man  who  has  no  wants,  has  obtained 
great   freedom,  and  firmness,  and 
even  dignity.    But,  as  the  mass  of 
any  description  of  men  are  but  men, 
and  their  poverty  cannot  be  volun- 
tary, that  disrespect  which  attends 
on  all  lay  poverty,  will  not  depart 
from  the  ecclesiastical.    Our  provi- 
dent Constitution  has  therefore  taken 
care  that  those  who  are  to  instruct 
presumptuous  ignorance,  those  who 
are  to  be  censors  over  insolent  vice, 
should  neither  incur  their  contempt, 
nor  live  upon  their  alms.  Nor  will  it 
tempt  the  rich  to  a  neglect  of  tlie 
true  medicine  of  their  uiinds.    For 
those  reasons,  while  we  provide  fir&t, 
and  with  a  parental  solicitude,  for 
the  poor,  we  have  not  relegated  re- 
ligion, like  something  that  we  were 
aSbamed  to  shew,  to  obscure  muni- 
cipalities or  rustic   villagct).     No; 
we  will  have  her  to  exult  her  mitred 
front  in    Courtt  and   Parliaments! 
We  will  have  her  mixed  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  life,  and  blended 
with  all  the  classes  of  society.    The 
people  of  England  will  show  to  the 
naughty  potentates  of  the  world,  and 
to  tneir  talking  sophibters,  that  a  free, 
a   generous,    an    voiormed   nation, 

honourv  the  high  WBgiBtratea  of  ita 
Church;  thst  it  will  not  siilfer  the 


insolence  of  wealth  and  titleH,  or  any 
other  species  of  proud  pretension, 
to  look  down  with  scorn  on  what 
they  look  up  to  with  reverence,  nor 
presume  to  trample  on  that  acquired 
personal  nobility,  which  they  intend 
always  to  be,  and  which  often  is,  the 
fruit,  not  the  reward,  for  what  can 
be  tlie  reward,  of  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue  V  They  can  see,  without  pain 
orjn-udging,  an  Archbiehop  precede 
a  Duke.    They  can  see  a  Bishop  of 
Durham,  or  a  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  possession  often  thousand  pounds 
a-year ;  and  cannot  conceive  whjf  it 
is  in  worse  hands  than  estates  to  the 
like  amount  in  the  hands  of  this  Earl 
or  that  Squire!  though  it  may  be  true 
that  so  many  dogs  and  horses  are 
not  kept  by  the  former,  and  fed  with 
the  victuals  that  ought  to  feed  the 
children  of  the  people.    It  is  true, 
the  whole  Church  revenue  is  not 
employed,  and  to  every  shilling,  in 
charity,  nor  perhaps  ought  it,  but 
something  is  generally  so  employed. 
It  is  better  to  cherish  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, by  leaving  much  to  free-will, 
even  witli  some  loss  to  the  object, 
than  to  attempt  to  make  men  mere 
machines  and  instruments  of  apoliti- 
cal benevolence.    The  world,  on  the 
whole,  will  gain  by  a  liberty,  without 
which  virtue  cannot  exist.  *  *  *  * 
In  England,  most  of  us  conceive,  that 
it  is  envy  and  malignity  towards  those 
who  are  the  beginners  of  their  own 
fortune,  and  not  a  love  of  the  self- 
denial  and  mortification  of  the  an- 
cient Church,  that  makes  some  look- 
askance  at  the  distinctions,  honours, 
and  revenues,  which,  taken  from  uu 
person^  are  set  apart  for  virtue.    The 
ears  of  the  people  of  England  are 
distinguishing.  They  hear  these  men 
speak  broad;  their  tongue  betrays 
them.    Their  language  is  the  patois 
of  fraud.     ****♦*♦* 
With  these    ideas  rooted  in  their 
minds,  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  national   emergencies, 
will  never  seek  their  resource  from 
the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
Churcli  and  the  poor.   Sacrilege  and 
proscription  are  not  among  the  vvays 
and  means  of  our  Committee  ot"  Sup- 
ply.   The  Jews  in  'Change   Alley 
have  not  yet  dared  to  hint  their  hooes 
of  a  mortgage  on  the  revenues  b^- 
longfag  to  the  See  of  CanterbuTy.    V 
am  not  afraid  that  1  t^ViaW  bo  A\w.- 
rowcd,  when  1  assure  you,lYiaXl\i«t' 


)ur8.    it  has  roused  with  ouly  the  exception,  that 

y  see  with  horror  and  the  great  paramount  propriet 

nous  and  shameless  fore  their  remotest  anceston 

ion.    It  has  opened,  in  existence; — tliat  its  proper 

ad  more  open,  their  the  work  of  gift  from  the  c 

slfish  enlargement  of  lords  of  the  soil,  for  the  purp( 

narrow  lioerality  of  its  pious  functions,  and  not,  li 

sidious  men,  which,  majority  of  theirs,  the  prod 

close  hypocrisy  and  confiscation,  of  sanguinary  vi< 

id  in  open  violence  of  the  ruthless  spon  of  tyrant 

;  home   we  behold  the  scandalous  venality  of  mi 

gs;  we  are  on  our  — that  it  was  built  up  by  han 

nilar  conclusions."  tuous  and  grateful,  according 

gument  among  the  virtue  and  gratitude  of  their 

)w  issue  their  man-  and,  in  the  worst,  as  the  expia 

Privy  Councils  of  crime,  the  efTortsof  man  to  ate 

Birmingham  is,  that  hiii  injuries  to  the  existing  g 

es  arc  the  property  tion,  by  a  large  and  long- sight 

liat  the  clergy  are  a  bute  to  the  happiness  and  knov 

lervants,  who  have  of  all  that  were  to  come.    Com 

it  in  those  estates  with  this  title,  what  were  it 

tiblic  servants ;  and  nnces  wnmg  from  the  ruin  of 

property,  as  it  can-  lies,  in  the  hour  of  furious  civil 

)wn  from  father  to  or  in  the  still  more  galling  h* 

of  any  transmission  dp»potic  extortion,  stained  b 

what  can  be  more  tears  of  the  widows  and  orph. 

Srncticc,  or  more  brave   men,  fallen  in  the  sti 

lacv  ?    If  there  is  against  the  oppressor, — testa: 

de  of  the  transmis-  dipt  in  blood,  and  transmitted 

what  becomes  of  scaffold  to  scaffold  V 

the  Corporations  ?  The  oretenco  of  tliR  NatiAm 
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pereoDs  wLo  u'orc  tai^Iit  a  double  wlicro  the  cccloaiastical  body  Lave 
prejudice  in  favour  ot  religion,  by  totally  failed  of  doing  their  original 
educalion,  and  by  the  place  they  office,  that  of  prcserriDg  and  teach- 
hold  in  the  administration  of  itsfunc-  ing  the  purity  of  the  Christian  reli- 
tions,  are  to  receive  ilie  remnants  of  gion.  Both  these  cases  occurred  in 
their  property  as  alms  from  the  pro-  England,  and  fully  justified  the  Re- 
fane  and  impious  hands  of  those  who  formation,  and  the  change  of  proper- 
had  plundered  them  of  all  the  rest;  ty  from  the  possession  of  a  Popish 
—to  receive,  if  thoy  are  at  all  to  re-  to  that  of  a  rrotestant  clergy.  The 
ceive,  not  from  the  charitable  contri-  ancient  Church  of  the  khigdom  had 
butions  of  the  faithful,  but  from  the  shewn  itself  no  longer  fit  for  an  in- 
insolent  tenderness  of  known  and  structor  of  the  people.  A  new  race, 
avowed  Atheism,  the  maintenance  who  drew  their  lessons  from  the 
of  religion,  measured  out  to  them  Scriptures  alone,  had  extinguished 
en  the  standard  of  the  contempt  in  their  function,  by  the  superior 
which  it  is  held,  and  for  the  purpose  claims  of  human  reason  and  Divine 
of  rendering  those  who  receive  the  truth ;  and  while  the  degenerate 
allowance,  vile  in  the  eyes  of  man-  functionaries  vacated  their  office, 
kind."  not  by  the  diclum  of  the  Govern- 
There  is  an  admirable  observation  ment,  but  by  the  voice  of  the  bwbf 
on  the  profligate  plea,  that  the  con-  kened  national  piety,  the  income  of 
fiscation  of  the  Church  property  was  that  office,  b^  every  rule  of  right, 
called  for  by  the  necessity  of  keep-  passedovertoits  worthier  possessors, 
ing  faith  with  the  public  creditor, —  But  neither  case  sanctions  the  plun- 
a  plea  which  is  now  loud  in  tlie  der  of  the  Church.  The  opulence 
mouth  of  the  mob  among  ourselves,  of  the  Romish  Church  in  England 
**  The  enemies  to  all  property,"  ex-  had  been  consecrated  to  God  by  its 
claims  Burke,  ''  pretend  a  most  ten-  original  donors ;  it  was  not  for  man  to 
der,  delicate,  and  scrupulous  anxiety  reclaim  thegifL  It  might  be  within  his 
for  keeping  the  King's  engagements  competence  to  regulate,  to  direct  the 
with  the  public  creditor  !  Tliey  course  of  its  expenditure  in  sacred 
bhould  have  known,  that  it  is  to  the  tilings,  to  render  it  powerful  and 
property  of  the  citizen,  and  not  to  prolific  in  the  general  service  of  re- 
the  demands  of  the  creditor  of  the  ligion.  The  monastery  might  be  con- 
State,  that  the  original  faith  of  civil  verted  into  a  school  of  moral  and 
society  is  pledged.  The  clsdm  of  the  divine  teaching ;  the  estate  which 
citizen  is  prior  in  time,  paramount  had  nurtured  Uie  indolence  of  nuns 
in  tide,  superior  in  equity.  The  for-  and  friars,  might  do  the  nobler  service 
tunes  of  mdividuals,  whether  pos-  of  raising  temples  for  the  honour  of 
•esscd  by  acquisition,  or  by  descent.  Heaven,  and  the  good  of  its  crea- 
or  in  virtue  of  a  participation  in  the  tures,  among  the  thousand  desolate 
goods  of  some  community,  are  no  hills  and  valleys  of  the  land :  the  cup 
part  o(  the  creditor's  security,  ex-  which  had  only  pampered  tlie  indo- 
pressed  or  implied.  They  never  so  lence  or  appetite  of  an  e£feminate 
much  as  entered  into  his  head  when  and  embroidered  priesthood,  might 
he  made  the  bargain.  He  well  knew  be  employed  to  pour  out  the  draught 
that  the  public,  whether  represented  of  life  amon^  the  thirsty  lips  of  igno- 
bv  a  Monarch  or  by  a  Senate,  can  ranee,  lon^mg  for  knowledge,^  and 
pledge  nothing  but  the  public  estate  ;  passion  waiting  only  to  be  purified, 
and  it  can  have  no  public  estate,  but  Those  would  have  been  glorious  em« 
in  what  it  derives  from  a  just  and'  ploymouis  for  the  wealth  abandoned 
proportioned  imposition  upon  the  in  die  flight  of  the  RumiHh  Church. 
ciiizen*  at  large.  This  was  engaged.  No  nobler  trophy  could  ever  have 
and  nothing  else  could  be  engaged,  been  erected  on  the  field^  of  that 
to  the  pubnc  creditor.  No  man  can  illustrious  battle.  But  the  evil-genius 
mortt/age  his  injustice  as  a  pawn  for  of  England  prevailed ;  the  violence 
hisJiMity,^'  of  a  tyrant,  and  the  peculation  of  his 
To  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  satraps  and  satellites,  prevailed  over 
there  are  but  two  cases  in  which  the  wisdom  and  the  necessities  ot 
the  Government  can  interfere  with  religion.  The  Romish  opulencQ  \v«a 
Church  properi/'  :-^ne  first,  where  perverted  into  the  means  of  b\gb*boTii 
it  ti ptttpaM^  ejrceui'w /  the  second,    prodignUty,   Dukea  and  Earn  fte\zftd 


principle  of  the  Re- 
our  country,  i»  that 
too  great  tor  Revo- 
constant  answer  to 
rom  the  miserieB  of 
ihe  achieved  liberty 
in  1790,  shewed  the 
iuciple.  France  her- 
jclaiins  the  fraud  of 
>  man  can  doubt  the 
institution,  the  mag- 
uggl^og  against  op- 
wisdom  of  aecuriDg 
1  the  inheritance  of 
by  our  struggles, 
[uestion  is,  whether 
nassacre  are  Uie  na- 
iberty ;  whether  we 
to  the  shrine  of  that 
18  of  nations,  with- 
(latiou  as  a  victim  to 
3  altar;  whether  all 
d  securities  of  the 
freedom  are  not  to 
he  securest  way  by 
all  injustice,  public 
reverencing  tne  sa- 
rutliand  virtue,  and 
ng  Religion  in  every 
ley  through  the  rug- 
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years  more  or  this  Hlavery,  sh 
ed  universal  ovf^rthrow;  the 
dation  of  the  only  prize  won  tl 
her  slavery,  military  name;  tl 
quest  of  her  country ;  the  cap 
her  metropolit» ;  the  exile  of  hi: 
reiji:n,and  the  abscission  of  her 
revolutionary  empire.    Yet,  c 
achieve  her  freedom,  such  as  i 
her  own  hands  at  last  ?  No.   I 
the  last  hour  she  was  still  asla^ 
more  a  slave  than  ever.  Fran 
never  in  a  lower  state  of  si 
than  at  the  close  of  her  eleven 
of  despotism.    It  was  neith( 
own  love  for  liberty,  nor  her  ni 
courage,  nor  that  inevitable  w 
of  the  principle  of  recovery,  of 
her  theorists  have  talked  so 
that  gave  her  a  constitution— 
the  sword  of  the  Duke  of  \V 
ton.  If  Napoleon  had  not  been 
from  the  throne  by  tlie  day  c 
terloo,  she  would  still  have  b 
the  dungeon;  and  Napoleon, 
successor,    would    have   bee 
keeper  of  the  keys.    It  was  i 
tive  energy  of  human  kind — nc 
ral  return  of  that  stream  of  vig 
the  heart  of  France,  which  ha< 
BO  long  wasted  and  chilled  in  I 
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peaceful  Revolution,  lost  ever j  thing 
bjr  a  furious  one ;  lost  a  quarter  of 
a  eenturjr  of  European  progress,  mil- 
lions of  liTes,  millions  of  treasure, 
and  more  than  millions,  in  personal 
suffering,  moral  degradation,  politi- 
cal impurity,  and  national  shiune.  If 
she  now  has  liberty,  or  the  semblance 
of  liberty,  it  was  not  the  work  of 
glory,  but  of  humiliation — ^not  the 
purchase  of  revolution,  but  the  boon 
of  conquest  For  what  can  national 
outrage  produce  but  national  evil? 
What,  by  the  course  of  nature,  must 
be  his  crop  who  sows  the  wind  ?  What 
must  be  Uie  natural  result  of  letting 
loose  all  the  furious  and  bitter  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  or  rather  of 
summoning  them  to  a  banquet  ex- 
pressly lud  out  to  daxssle  and  inflame, 
to  pamper  meagre  iniquity  into 
feverish  strength  and  boldness,  for 
the  hour,  to  extinguish  all  scruples, 
to  stimulate  all  vengeances,  to  give 
new  fires  to  the  burning  heart  of 
jealousy,  cupidity,  envy,  and  licen- 
tiousness—and when  the  intoxication 
is  at  its  height,  to  send  the  whole 
wild  Brray,  torch  in  hand,  to  wrap 
the  noblest  monuments  and  labours 
of  empire,  whether  temple  or  palace, 
in  unsparing  flame?  if  we  have 
men  in  England  who  still  dream  over 
the  felicities  of  Revolution,  let  them 
awake  to  its  profiu  in  France,  and 
compare  the  pacific  constitution  of- 
fered to  his  people  forty  years  ago 
by  the  unfortunate  and  virtuous 
Louis,  with  the  constitution  which 
they  at  this  hour  possess,  at  the  rate 
of  a  street  campaign  and  massacre 
every  two  years. 

Burke's  Exposi  of  the  state  of 
France  under  the  monarchy,  is  one 
of  the  celebrated  passages  of  his 
volume;  and  for  its  wisdom,  re- 
search, and  practical  views,  is  worthy 
of  more  than  all  its  celebrity.  Com- 
mencing with  the  solid  observation, 
that  the  honestest  partisans  of  change 
never  know  how  far  they  are  to  go, 
never  think  of  the  peril  of  the  first 
step  down  a  declivity,  and  are  often 
plunged  into  irreparable  evil,  before 
they  are  aware  that  they  have  gone 
a  sinffle  step  beyond  the  natural 
boundaries  ofimprovement;  hewarns 
his  country,  that  the  opinion  of  all 
Praaco  in  1789,  was  for,  what  is  call- 
ed, merely  a  quaJtifi$dJif/brm^'^Tbe 
inslriMllMv  io  tbm  repreBenUttiwea  to 
tk0  amm  Ogaeiui  Awn  erery  dJ§. 


trict  of  tlie  kingdom,  were  filled  with 
projects  for  the  reformation  of  the 
government,  without  the  remotest  nig- 
gentian  of  a  design  to  dcntroy  it !  Had 
such  a  design  been  even  insinuated,  I 
believe  there  would  have  been  but 
one  voice,and  that  voice  for  rejecting 
it  with  scorn  and  horror.  «    *    •    * 

^  To  hear  some  men  speak  of  the 
late  monarchy  of  France,  you  would 
imagine  that  they  were  talking  of 
Persia  bleeding  under  the  ferocious 
sword  of  Tahroas  Kouli  Khan,  or  at 
least  describing  the  barbarous,  an- 
archic despotism  of  Turkey,  where 
the  finest  countries  in  the  most  ge- 
nial climates  of  the  world  are  wasted 
by  peace,  more  than  any  other  coun- 
tries have  been  worried  by  war; 
where  arts  are  unknown,  where  ma- 
nufactures languish,  where  science  is 
extinguished,  where  agriculture  de- 
cays, where  the  human  race  itself 
melts  away  and  perishes  under  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  Was  this  the 
i^se  of  France  ?  Facts  do  not  sup- 
port the  resemblance.    •    •    «    * 

**  Among  the  standards  upon  which 
the  effects  of  government  on  any 
country  are  to  be  estimated,  I  must 
consider  the  state  of  its  population 
as  not  the  least  certain.  No  country, 
in  which  population  flourishes,  and 
is  in  progressive  improvement,  can 
be  under  a  very  mischievous  govern- 
ment.   About  sixty  years  ago,  the 
Intendants    of   the  Generalities   of 
France  made  a  report  of  the  popu- 
lation of  their  several  districts.    I 
am  obliged  to  speak  from  memory ; 
but  i  think  tlie  population  was  by 
them,  even  at  that  period,  estimated 
at  twenty-two  millions  of  souls.    At 
the  end  of  the  century  before,  it  had 
been  calculated  at  eighteen.  On  either 
of  those  estimations,  France  was  not 
ill  peopled.    M.  Neckar,  who  is  an 
authority  for  his  own  time,  at  least 
equal  to  the  Intendants  for  theirs, 
reckons,  and  upon  apparently  sure 
principles,  the  people  of  France  in 
the  year  1780,  at  twenty-four  mil- 
lions, six  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand.    But  was  this  the  probable 
ultimate  term  under  l^e  old  esta- 
blishment ?    Dr  Price  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  growth  of  population  in 
France  was  by  no  means  at  its  aemc 
in  that  year.    I  certainly  defer  \o  Di 
Price's  authority  a  good  d^  more 
In  thene  apeculatioiiB  than  I  do  Va 
liiageneral  politics,  lu  the  y^w  \1  W  • 


^  .      .M^A^y  muxA  v|juivuue  ui  aer  ciiK 

'  It  are  barren,  and  useful  magnificence  of  her  api 

ler  natural  disadvan-  highroads  and  bridges,  her  an 

)rtionB  of  that  terri-  .  canals  and  navigations,  openii 

a;8  are  more  favour-  conveniences  of  maritime  com 

im  able  to  discover,  cation  through  a  solid  conUn< 

the  people  corres-  so  immense  an  extent ;  when 

Igence  ot  nature.    I  my  eyes  to  the  stupendous  wo 

tills  population  to  her  ports  and  harbours,  and  1 

smment;  because  I  whole  naval  apparatus,  wheth 

ompliment  the  con-  war  or  trade ;  when  I  bring  I 

.  with  what  is  due  my  view  tlie  number  of  her  f 

a  to  the  bounty  of  cations,  constructed  with   so 

It  that  decried  go-  and  masterly  a  skill,  and  made 

lot  have  obstructed,  maintained  at  so  prodigious  a  cl 

favoured,  the  ope-  presenting  an  armed  front  and  i 

causes,  whether  of  netrable  barrier  to  her  enemies 

,  or  habits  of  Indus-  every  side;  when  I  recollect 

%  which  have  pro-  very  small  a  part  of  that  exte 

number  of  Uie  spe-  region  is  without  cultivation,  a 

lie  whole  kingdom,  what  complete  perfection  the  cu 

>f  a  country  Is  an-  of  many  of  Ihebest  productions! 

temptible  standard,  earth  have  been  brought  in  Fn 

y  judge,  whether,  when  I  reflect  on  the  excellent 

ovemment  be  pro-  her  manufactures  and  fabrics,  se 

tive.    M.  Neckar*8  to  none  but  ours,  and  in  some  ] 

I  1 785,  contains  an  culars  not  second ;  when  I  con 

srestin^  collection  plate  the  grand  foundations  of 

D  public  economy,  rity  public  and  private,  when  1 

itlimetic.    In    that  vey  the  state  of  all  Uie  arta 

1  idea  of  the  state  beautify  and   polish  life ;  wl 
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with  tLe  ^[rouad.    I  do  not  recog-  not  lead  prosperity  and  plenty  in  her 
nise,  in  this  vieiv  of  things,  the  des-    train." 

potifm  of  Turkey.  Nor  do  I  discern       The  first  attempt  of  the  Revola- 
the  character  of  a  goremment  that  tionista  had  been,  as  it  always  is,  to 
hat  been,  on  the  whole,  so  oppres*  destroy  the  Church ;  the  second  was, 
sive,  or  so  corrupt,  or  so  negligent,  as  it  always  will  be,  to  destroy  the 
as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  all  Refor-  Nobility;  the  Throne  is  the  last  pi  un- 
mation.  I  must  think  such  a  govern-  der,  but  it  is  to  the  full  as  determined 
ment  well  deserved  to  have  its  ex-  a  purpose,  and  will  always  inevitably 
cellences  heightened,  its  faults  cor-  follow  the  ruin  of  its  great  bulwarks 
rected,  and  its  capacities  improve<l  in  both.    Burke  powerfully  exposes 
into  a  British  Constitution."  the  false  pretences  under  which  the 
With  this  fine  and  unquestionably  constitutional  character  of  the  nation- 
true  statement  of  the  general  opera-  al  nobility  was  libelled.  **  Had  your 
tion  of  the  monarchy  on  the  public  nobility  and  f^ntry,  who  formed  the 
force,  wealth,  and  activity  of  France,  great  body  ot  your  landed  men,  and 
be     contrasts    the    palpable   evils  the  whole  of  your  military  officers, 
brought  upon  ber  by  the  very  first  resembled  those  of  Germany^  when 
movements  of  change.    The  disqi-  the  Hanse  Towns  were  necessitated 
pearance  ofcoin,  the  loss  of  employ-  to  confederate  in  defence  of  their 
ment, — a  hundred  thousand  people  property ;   had  they  been  like  the 
being  thrown  out  of  work  in  Paris  Orsini  and  VitelU  in  Italy,  who  used 
alone, — ^the  sudden,  repulsive,  and  to  sally  from  their  fortified  dens  to 
ruinous  overflow  of  mendicancy,  de-  rob  the  trader  and  traveller ;  had 
mauding,  even  in  the  last  exhaustion  they  been  such  as  the  Mamatuhes  of 
of  the  treasury,  an  advance  of  fihj^  ^gyp^  or  the  Nayres  of  Malabar,  I 
one  millions  of  livres,  or  upwards  of  do  admit,  that  too  critical  an  enquiry 
two  millions  sterling  I  the  reduction  might   not  be^  advisable  into  the 
of  the  population  of  the  capital  by  a  means  of  freeing  the  world  from 
fifth;  and  pronounces,   that  these  such  a  nuisance.    The  statues  of 
evils,  of  themselves,  show  that  there  Equity  and  Mercy  might  be  veiled 
is  something  hollow  in  the  triumph  for  a  moment.   The  tenderest  minds, 
of  their  liberty.    "  In  the  meantime,  confounded  with  the  dreadful  exi- 
the  leaders  of  your  legislative  clubs  gence  in  whidi  morality  submits  to 
and   coffeehouses   are    intoxicated  the  suspension  of  its  own  rules  in 
with  admiration  of  their  own  wis-  favour  of  its  own  principles,  might 
dom.     Hiey  speak  with  the  most  turn  aside,  while  fraud  and  violence 
sovereign  contempt  of  the  rest  of  were  accomplishing  the  destruction 
the  world ;  they  tell  the  people  to  of  a  pretended  nobility  which  dis- 
comfort them    in  the  rays  in  which  graced,  while  it  persecuted,  human 
they  have  clothed  them,  that  they  are  nature.  The  persons  most  abhorrent 
a  nation  of  philosophers !  and  some-  from  blood,  treason,  and  arbitrary 
times,  by  all  the  arts  of  ouackish  confiscsLiioUtmight  remain  ailent  speC" 
parade,  by  show,  tumult,  and  bustle ;  tutors  of  the  civil  war  between  the 
sometimes  by  the  alarms  of  plots  vices  !^^ 

and  invasions,  they  attempt  to  drown        In  all  instances,  Jacobinism  is  but 

the  cries  of  indigence,  and  to  divert  a  pretext  for  robbing  the  rich  and 

the  eyes  of  the  observer  from  the  pulling  down  the  high.    Its  whole 

ruin  and  wretchedness  of  the  state,  fabric  is  built  upon  two  passions, 

A  brave  people  will  certainly  prefer  the  basest  and  bitterest  of  our  na- 

liberty,  accompanied  with  poverty,  turc;^£nvy  and  Malignity.      The 

to  a  depraved  and  wealtliy  servitude.  Jacobin's  whole  creed  Is  comprised 

But,  before  the  price  of  com  fort  and  in  the  two  commandments  of  a  re« 

opulence  is  paid,  one  ought  to  be  belllous  heart — Exclude  providence 

pretty  sure  it  is  real  liberty  which  is  from  the  conduct  of  its  own  world, 

purchased,  and  ^at  she  is  to  be  pur-  and  hate  your  neighbour  as  you  love 

chased  at  no  other  price.     I  shall  yourself.     Disown  the  one  that  you 

always,  however,  consider  that  liber-  may  be  entitled  to  disobey  him— and 

ty  as  very  equivocal  in  her  appear-  libel  the  other,  that  you  may  be  en* 

ance,  which  has  not  wisdom  anoius-  titled  to  plunder  him.    Thua,  d\v 

tice  for  her  eompanUms,  aad  doea  hurtbenmg  his  consdence,  lYiaX  W 


f,.At>ill^     I'tSVOlty 

s  graphic  succession  of 

oet  of  life  and  nature, 

infancy,  the  ingenuous 

i  fierce,  abrupt,  and  fiery 

(tern  and  martial  man- 

rsh  and  frowning  matu- 

le  principle  sinks  donrn 

decay,  and  ezhibitii  a 

enoptiness,  and  feeble 

^repitude  to  the  world. 

ism  is,  like  its  parent, 

Har,   It  seeks  no  reform, 

>  renovation;  with  the 

ind  eternally  on  its  lips, 

:ling  hatred  of  human 

its  heart;  it  has  the 

low  that  its  element  is 

this  disorder  it  must 

t  the  mpans  be  what 

Vhat  man  of  common 

St  be  astonished  and 

the    language  which 

1  in  all  our  popular 

Ills  moment  ?    If  we 

ocratic  pencil  in  the 

time,  we  see  nothing 

a  parliament,  even 

tlivery  into  the  hands 

tists  of  governments 

model  according  to 


of  truth  and  nature,  into 
the  fantastic  mingled  witi 
ous,  into  scenes  of  passio 
feeling;  of  power  without  < 
vengeance  without  justice 
yet  deliberate,  letting  loo 
the  crimes  and  fiercenesst 
heart,  for  the  purpose,  a 
and  individual  as  it  is,  of 
himself,  and  himself  alone, 
means  of  exercising  all  the 
sions,  corruptions,  pampere 
rean  selfishness,  and  long  tr^ 
remorseless  retribution,  tha 
so  contemptuously  charged  l 
ruling  orders  of  tlie  country, 
the  nubility,*'  exclaims  Burk 
natural  indignation, "  who  me 
the  King's  precept  at  Versa 
1780,  or  their  constituents,  dei 
be  looked  on  as  the  Aayres  ai 
malukes  of  this  age,  or  as  the 
and  Fitelli  of  ancient  times  ? 
then  a»ked  the  question  I 
have  passed  for  a  madman, 
have  they  since  done  that  the 
to  be  driven  into  exile,  thi 
persons  should    be   hunted 
mangled  and  tortured,  their  i 
dispersed,  their  houses  laidii 
their  ordpT  pK/vn-*-- ' 
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the  struggle,  all  the  dissensioii  arose  spirit,  which,  in  all  timaa  of  conspi- 

afternrsrds,  upon  the  preference  of  racy  against  the  state,  will  first  rage 

a  despotic  Democracy  to  a  govern*  a^inst   the   church.    The  vindica- 

ment  of  reciprocal  control.     The  tion  is  general,  not  of  the  doctrines 

triumph  of  the  victorious  party  was  or  professional  observances  of  an 

over  the  principles  of  a  British  Con-  establishment  so  totally  distinct  from 

stitution.^'  that  which  he  revered  as  his  own^ 

At  some  distance,  but  connected  but  of  the  common  principles  of  hu« 
with  the  argument,  a  passage  of  re-  man  honour,  assailed  by  the  common 
markable  beauty,  and  of  no  less  dig-  principles  of  rapine  and    revenge, 
nity  and  wisdom,  follows  :~"  All  *'  It  was  with  the  same  satisfaction  I 
this  violent  cry  against  the  nobility,  found  that  the  result  of  my  enquiry 
I  take  to  be  a  mere  work  of  art  To  concerning  your  clergy  was  not  dis« 
be  honoured  and  even  privileged  by  similar,    ft  is  no  soothing  news  to 
the  laws,  opinions,  and  usages  of  my  ears,  that  great  bodies  of  men 
our  country,  has  nothing  to  provoke  are    incurably  corrupt     It  is  not 
horror  and'  indignation  in  any  man.  with  much  credulity  I  listen  to  any, 
Even  to  be  too  tenacious  of  those  when  they  speak  evil  of  those  whom 
privileges  is  not  absolutely  a  crime,  they  are  going  to  plunder.    I  rather 
The  strong  struggle  in  every  indivl-  suspect  that  vices  are  feigned,    or 
dual  to  preserve  possession  of  what  exaggerated,  when  profit  is  looked 
he  has  found  to  belong  to  him,  and  for  Tn  their  punishment.    An  enemy 
to  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the  se-  is  a  bad  witness,  a  robber  is  a  worse, 
curitiee  against  injustice  and  despo-  Vices  and  abuses  there  were  un« 
tism,  implanted  in  our  nature.    It  doubtedly  in  that  order,  and  must 
operates  as  an  instinct  to   secure  be.    It  was  an   old  establishment, 
property,  and  to  preserve  communi*  and  not  frequently  revised.    But  I 
ties  in  a  settled  state.  What  is  there  saw   no  crimes  in  the  individuals 
to  shock  in  this  ?  Nobility  is  a  grace-  that  merited  confiscation  ot  their  sub* 
ful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.    It  stance  !**•**    If  there  had  been 
if  the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  any  just  cause  for  this  new  religious 
$o**iettf  !  *  Omnes  boni  nobilitati  Bern"  persecution,   the  atheistic  libellers, 
/Mfr  fav^muSf    was  the  saying  of  a  who  act  as  trumpeters  to  animate 
wise  and  good  man.  It  is  indeed  one  the  populace  to  plunder,  do  not  love 
sign  of  a    liberal   and   benevolent  anyboay  so  much  as  not  to  dwell 
mind  to  incline  to  it  with  some  sort  with  complacence  on  the  vices  of 
of  partial  propensity.      He  feels  no  the  existing  clergy.    This  they  have 
mnof/itrtff  principle  in  his  otcn  heart,  not  done.      They  find  themselves 
who  vishes  to  lecel  all  the  artificial  in-  obliged  to  rake  into  the  histories  of 
ftitutions  which  have  been  adopted  for  former  ages,  for  every  instance  of 
giving  a  body  to  opinion^  and  perma-  oppression  and  persecution  by  that 
nence  to  fugitive  existence.     It  is  a  body,  or  in  its  favour,  in  order  to 
sour,  malianant,  and  envious  dispo-  justify,   upon  every  iniquitous,  be- 
sition,  without  taste  for  the  reality,  cause    very  illogical,    principle    of 
or  for  any  image  of  virtue,  that  sees  retaliation,  their  own  persecutions, 
with  joy  the  unmerited  fall  of  what  and  their  own  cruelties.     After  de- 
bad  long  flourished  in  splendour  and  stroying  all  other  genealogies  and 
in  honour.    I  do  not  like  to  see  any  family  distinctions,  they  invent  a 
thing  destroyed,  any  void  produced  sort  of  pedigree   of  crimes.^    It  is 
in  society,  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the  not  very  just  in  man  to  chastise  men 
land."  for  the  offences  of  their  natural  an- 

The  singularly  happy  image   of  ccstors;  but  to  take  the  fiction  of 
the  nobles  as  tlie  consummate  deco-  ancestry  in  a  corporate  succession, 
ration  of  the  great  social  column,  as  a  ground  for  punishing  men  who 
excited  universal  admiration  on  the  have  no  relation  to  guilty  acts,  ex- 
first  appearance  of  the  Reflections,  cept  in  names  and  general  descrip- 
as  uniting  equal  appositeness  and  tions,  is  a  sort  of  refinement  in  injus- 
elegance.    It  was  at  once  ingenious,  tice  belonging  to  the  philosophy  ot 
forcible,  and  true.    His  vindication  this  enlightened  age."  4V  *  *v 
of  the  ruined  French  clergy  has  an       It  is  thus  among  ourselves  WW «ie 
additional  raia^  io  us,  from  [ts  close,  mob  orators  look  into  the  niiUyrf  fit 
pntp^ctire,  peaetnUon   into   the  the     Hoinish     supremMy    fot    t^ 


I  their  obscure  cir- 

Dstead  of  moat  and 

It  and  barbican,  feel 

iinate   in   having   a 

)  shelter  UieDiseTves 

ophy.    Such  is  the 

fying  the  most  opu- 

jropo  with  a  body, 

om  have  little  above 

a  common  weaver, 

timate  the  thriving 

illa^e  might  appear 

o  ttiousand  of  the 

•hurch  of  England 

dred  a-ymr!    The 

e  declamation  has 

th  the  time.    It  is 


Biut)  H'lui  tne  i 'Hurch  of  Ed, 
the  dead  linked  to  the  living, 
the  living  perishes  by  the  cc 
and  the  papacy  bits  alone  in  a 
ancient  escutcheons  and  trap 
her  warlike  caparison,  and  her 
tual  pomps  and  vanities;  the 
of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  tyi 
of  the  world.    But  until  those 
return,  and  the  epoch  may  n* 
among  impossible,  nor  even  d. 
things,  the  charges  of  arroganci 
superfluity  are   childishly  ini 
caole.    As  well  might  we  branc 
zarus  at  the  gate  with  the  heart 
ness  and  pride  of  the  Sadduce 
hit  purple  and  line  linen,  feai 
sumptuously  vrithin. 


:GNCES  of  napoleon  BOXAPARTE,  at  ST  BBLBKA. 


BY  A  LADV. 


ends  have  at  dif- 
essed  an  anxiety, 
ait  to  paper  some 
the  circumstances 
lich  came  under 
rvation  at  St  He* 
it  astonishing  man 
to.  The  truth  is, 
tn  doing  so  for  se- 


which  proved  to  me  very  provok 
as  they  were  confidential  anjpMire 
communications,  never  intiAded 
the  public  eye.  Indeed,  during 
years  18 1 5- IG- 1 7,  the  cravine 
mania  for  anecdotes  of  the  prise 
of  St  Helena  were  so  great,  ' 
people  seemed  not  to  be  at  all  si 
pulous  how  or  where  they  obi 

pel    tliAm         I    »•' 
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the  hero  is  no  more — ne^  monftrchB 
sway  the  different  sceptres  of  Europe 
-HUid  many  chanres  and  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  ha« 
raan  affairs,  since  the  astonishing 
erents  of  i  81 5  seemed  to  have  come 
like  a  neve  avatar  on  the  world.  The 
thinffs  of  those  days  are  now  quite 
of  the  past,  and  I  can  with  svety, 
and  without  any  doubt  of  propriety, 
indulge  my  friends  with  a  slsetch  of 
Bonaparte,  as  I  myself  saw  him.  Of 
course  I  mrice  no  idlusion  to  party 
or  politics.  The  truth  is,  I  have  no 
genius  that  way  ;  besides,  I  con- 
fer them  as  away  from  the  female 
character.  I  shaJl  carefully  Iceep 
within  the  sphere  which  Bonaparte 
himself  allotted  to  the  female  sex ; 
else  I  will  outrage  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite axioms,  which  was,  '*  Let 
women  mind  their  knitting,*'  t.  e, 
their  domestic  concerns. 

My  first  introduction  to  Bonaparte 
was  in  the  Island  of  St  Helena,  at 
the  place  called  the  Briers,  in  the 
month  of  December,  1815,  about  six 
weeks  after  his  arrival  at  the  Island. 

This  introduction  was  by  chance, 
and  through  the  means  of  two  young 
and  lively  English  ladies,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  a  boarding- 
school  in  England,  daughters  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Briers. 

We  went,  by  invitation,  to  dine  at 
the  Briers,  where  Bonaparte  resided 
for  some  weeks  after  his  arrival,  un- 
til the  house  at  Longwood  was  put 
in  order  and  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. I  was  walking  with  my  little 
daughter  (eight  years  of  age),  and 
the  two  young  ladies  before  men- 
tioned, in  the  garden  before  the 
Briers,  when  Bonaparte  came  forth 
from  bis  tent  (which  was  pitched 
on  one  side  of  the  house),  accom- 
panied by  his  secretary.  Count  Las 
Casas. 

Bonaparte  was  a  little  man,  stout 
and  corpulent,  of  a  dark  olive  com« 
plexion,  fine  features,  eyes  of  a  light 
bluish  grey,  and,  when  not  speak- 
ing or  animated,  of  an  abstracted, 
heavy  countenance.  But  when  light- 
ed up  and  interested,  his  expression 
was  very  fine,  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  smile  I  never  saw  surpassed. 
He  was  particularly  vain  of  a  small 
and  heautiful  hand,  and  handsome 
little  feet;  as  vain  nearlj  (I  dare 
■ay)  aa  har/i^f  conquered  half  the 

'retTte,     Boaaparte  laid  a  ^reat 
rozm  xMxv.  so,  ccxvji. 


stress  on  the  beauty  cf  hands  in 
ladies,  and  frequently  enquired  of 
me,  during  our  residency  in  St  He- 
lena, respecting  the  hands  of  the 
ladies  he  had  not  seen ;  and  seemed 
to  think  a  pretty  and  delicate  hand 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  beauty  and  gen- 
tility. 

Napoleon  was  dressed,  on  the  day 
of  my  first  introduction  to  him,  in 
a  green  coat,  silk  stockings,  small 
shoes,  large  square  gold  buckles,  and 
a  cocked  nat,  with  a  ribbon  of  some 
order,  seen  through  the  button-hole 
of  his  coat. 

The  two  young  ladies,  who  were 
respectively  about  thirteen  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  were  quite  fami- 
liar with  the  Ex-Emperor,  ran  play- 
fully towards  him,  dragging  me  for- 
ward by  the  hand,  and  saying  to  him, 
**  This  lady  is  the  mother  of  the  little 
girl  who  pleased  you  the  other  day 
by  singing  Italian  canzonets." 

Upon  this  he  made  me  a  bow,  which 
I  returned  by  a  low  and  reverential 
curtsy,  feeling,  at  the  same  time, 
a  little  confused  at  this  sudden  and 
unceremonious  introduction. 

'^  Madame,"  said  he,  "  you  have  a 
sprightly  little  daughter ;  where  did 
she  Jearn  to  sing  Itolian  songs  ?'* 

On  my  replying  that  I  had  taught 
her  myself,  he  said  "  Bon.**  He 
then  asked  me  what  countrywoman 
I  was  ?  *'  Enfflish."— «  Where  were 
you  educatea?" — "In  London."— 
**  What  ship  did  you  come  out  in  to 
St  Helena  V  What  regiment  is  your 
husband  in  ?  And  what  rank  has  he 
in  the  army  ?"  And  a  variety  of  like 

auestions,  as  quick  as  possible,  did 
ionaparte  make  to  me,  and  all  in 
Italian.    I  then  ventured  to  request 
he  would  speak  to  me  in  French,  as 
I  was  more  conversant  with  that  lan- 
guage than  with  Italian.  All  this  time 
the  two  young  ladies  and  my  little 
daughter  were  running  to  and  fro 
around  us,  and    chattering  to  the 
Great  Hero,  who  seemed  to  delight 
much  in  their  lively  and  unsophisti- 
cated .manners.   After  walking  some 
time  in  the  garden,  Bonaparte  re- 
quested me  to  go  into  the  house  at 
the  Briers,  where  a  pianoforte  stood 
open,  to  sing  some  Italian  sonffs. 
Accordingly,  we    all    entered  the 
drawlngroom,  which  was    on    the 
ground    floor,    when   my   p\«jm 
mtle  daughter,  perceiving  me  ap^- 
tated  and  trembling  at  the  \&e» 


•I.  liiu  cuuuga  10  com-  tation,  provided  my  husban* 

owesa  and  renown  of  have  no  objection  to  it.  He  if 

iparte,  and  to  judge  present  within;  but  as  soon 

I  agitation  his  name  comes,  I  will  ask  if  he  likes 

'oduce,  and  bad  pro-  go." 

kings  and  queens.  "  What  I*'  exclaimed  tlie  Co 

now  seated  at  the  '*  are  the  English  wives  in  sue 

\i  the  Conqueror  of  jection,  that  they  cannot  ace 

ing  behind  my  chair,  invitation,  even  from  an  En 

inable,  indescribable  without  leave  of  their  husban* 

rgot  my  fears  in  my  "  Yes,"  replied  I;  "  nor  can 

nd  got  through  the  an  answer  until  mine  returns.' 

le  nel  Petto,"  toler-  at  this  answer  she  looked  sun 

n,"  cried  Bonaparte;  and  rather  offended.    But  C 

h,**  which  shewed  he    M y  looked  highly  delighte 

iuted  with  the  style  proud  of  the  superior  power  o 

rs.    "  Ah,"  said  he,  lish  over  French  husbands, 

could  also  perform  Countess  Bertrand,  however, 

auoforie."    He  then  resumed  her  charming  and  ai 

8  of  the  instrument  manner,  and  said  she  would  r 

e,  to  sliew  that  he  with  me  until  my  lord  and  i 

^  of  what  he  could  returned,  which,  as  he  did  not 

for  some  time,  she  was  obli^ 

(,"  said  he,  **  have  depart.    When  he  at  length 

;  taste  for  music  and  home,  he  did  not  much  appro 

he  world ;  then  the  my  going  without  him ;  for  iioi 

tlie  Portuguese  and  I  to  return  to  tlie  camp  alone  ? 

the  French ;  and,  on   hearing  that  our  Culone 

1 ;  but  really  I  do  not  George  Bingham,  was  also  Invit 

*so  two  last  have  the  dine  at  Long  wood,  and  would 

jpotnition.  But  stay,  me  safe  to  my  tent,  he  consent 

gotten  the  Scotch,  my  going ;  and  away  I  went  to 

composed    some  myself  for  the  occasion  with  no 

8  he  said  in  French,  flplioiit 
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Gams,  and  Sir  Geofge  Bingham^  as- 
sembled in  the  drawingroom.  Bo- 
naparte soon  after  entered,  and  sat 
down  at  the  chess-table,  for  he  al- 
ways played  a  game  at  chess  before 
dinner.  He  asked  me  to  play  with 
him,  which  I  declined,  saying  I  was 
a  bad  player.  He  then  asked  me  if 
I  could  play  at  backgammon.  "  You 
must  teach  me,"  said  he,  '*  for  I  know 
but  little  of  the  game."  So  down 
he  sat.  I  was  in  considerable  agita- 
tion at  the  idea  of  giving  instructions 
to  the  great  Conqueror.  But  luckily, 
as  soon  as  he  had  placed  the  backgam- 
mon men,  a  servant  entered,  sayine, 
"  Le  diner  de  sa  Majesty  est  servi." 
Madame  Bertrand  then  whispered 
to  me,  **  You  are  to  sit  in  the  Em- 
press's seat.  It  has  been  so  ordered." 
I  accordingly  was  led  to  it  by  the 
Grand  Mar^chal  Bertrand.  The  in- 
stant Bonaparte  was  seated,  a  servant 
came  behind  him  and  presented  him 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he  drank 
off  be&re  he  began  to  eat  This,  it 
seems,  was  his  invariable  custom. 
The  dinner  was  served  on  superb 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  beautiful 
china.  The  meat  was  served  on  the 
side-tables  by  several  smart  servants 
in  magnificent  liveries  of  green  and 
gold.  There  was  a  vast  variety  of 
oishes  and  vegetables,  cooked  in  the 
most  delicate  manner.  Bonaparte  ate 
of  a  number  of  dishes  with  great  ap- 
petite; he  several  times  offered  things 
to  me — an  honour,  I  was  told  by  Las 
Casas,  he  never  condescended  to  do 
even  to  queens.  Napoleon  talked  a 
great  deal  to  me ;  his  conversation 
was  chiefly  questions  respecting  In- 
dia, and  the  manners  and  dress  of 
the  natives  there,  and  I  must  not  for- 

fet  to  inform  my  female  friends  that 
e  admired  my  dress,  which  consisted 
of  a  silver  worked  muslin  in  stripes. 
He  asked  me  how  much  I  gave  a- 
yard  for  it  in  India.  He  also  admi- 
red, or  pretended  to  admire,  my  brace- 
lets, which  were  of  beautiful  pearls. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  believed  it  all,  and 
began  to  feel  tolerably  conceited  and 
much  at  my  ease. 

^  Your  English  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  ^  sit  an  intolerable  time  at  din- 
ner— and  afterwards  drink  for  hours 
together,  when  the  ladies  have  left 
them.  As  for  me,  I  never  allow  more 
th«i  twenty  minutes  for  dinner,  and 
£w0  miaatee  addliionaJ  for  General 
f,  who  is  yerjr  fond  of  do/h 


Saying  this  he  started  up,  and  we 
all  followed  him  into  the  drawing- 
room,  when  each  of  the  Generaas 
taking  a  chapeau-bras  under  his  arm, 
formed  a  circle  round  Bonaparte;  all 
continuing  standing.  Coffee  was  pre- 
sently brought,  and  the  cups  and 
saucers  were  the  most  splendidly 
beautiful  I  ever  beheld.  Napoleon 
now  conversed  with  all  around  most 
agreeably.  I  admired  the  china;  up- 
on which  he  took  a  coffee-cup  and 
saucer  to  the  light  to  point  out  its 
beauties, — each  saucer  contained  a 
portrait  of  some  Egyptian  Chief; 
and  each  cup  some  hmdscape  or 
views  of  different  parts  of  Egypt 

<<  This  set  of  china,"  said  he,  <*  was 
given  me  by  the  city  of  Paris  after 
my  return  from  Egypt" 

He  afterwards  made  a  present  of 
one  of  these  beautiful  cofiee-cups  to 
Lady  Malcolm,  wife  of  Admiral  Sir 
Pultney  Malcolm,  on  her  departure 
from  St  Helena.  Sir  Pultney  had 
shewn  Bonaparte  much  kindness  and 
consideration. 

Napoleon  then  requested  me  to 
sing,  and  I  sang  a  tew  Italian  airs. 
The  Countess  Montholon  then  per- 
formed some  little  French  songs,  and 
he  joined  in  humming  the  tune. 

A  party  of  reversis  was  then  form- 
ed for  him  by  his  Generals,  and  I  sat 
down  to  a  round  game  with  the  two 
Countesses  and  Sir  G.  Bingham. 

Napoleon  was  now  ?n  high  spirits; 
he  was  winning  at  reversis,  and  he 
always  liked  to  win  at  cards ;  he  be- 
gan to  sing  merry  FVench  sihiga^ 
About  ten  o'clock  he  retired, making 
a  sliding  bow,  to  his  private  apnv^ 
ments,  attended  by  Count  Las  CasasT 


The  second  time  I  dined  with 
Bonaparte  at  Longwood,  the  invita^ 
tion  was  by  chance,  and  from  his 
own  mouth. 

I  went  with  my  husband  and  little 
daughter  to  pay  a  visit  to  Countess 
Bertrand,  who  at  this  period  had  re- 
moved from  Hutts  Gate  to  a  house 
built  by  Government  for  General 
Bertrand,  close  to  Longwood  House. 
After  having  paid  our  visits  to  her 
and  to  Countess  Montholon,  we  met 
Bonaparte  walking  in  the  garden 
with  General  Bertrand ;  he  waVted 
up  to  u8,  and  talked  a  Ions  Wme  to 

m,  and  told  little  E y  siieYiad% 

"  Spanish  countenance  " 

When  we  wer©  »bou\t.ot«kf 


Dg,  tliat  while  the 
ned  to  camp,  pour 
ind  to  fair  e  apporter 
dame  to  the  ladies' 
would  take  the  air. 
I  seated  in  the  ba- 
lie  Ex-Emperor,  the 
The  three  French 
nd,  Montholon,  and 
D  splendid  uniforms; 
ke  fury, and  the  road 
rough,  1  thought  it 
lat  I  should  have  my 
company  with  the 
)  World.  Bonaparte 
'acted  during  this 
ked  a  little  of  the 
ice  of  the  gumwood 
iposc  the  heads  of 
Deadwood  Camp, 
versed  a  great  deal 
dies  of  St  Helena, 
born  in  that  island 
itty.    One  of  them 
le  Rose  Bud,  and 
pile ;"  this  last  was 
a  very   beautiful 
shortly  after  mar- 
in  Indiaman. 
nc  if  I  understood 
^or  example,"  said 
w  how  to  make  a 


>»» 


since  1  had  hppn 


to  visit  the  la9y  of  an  officer  < 
regiment  who  was  ill,  and  to 
belonged  a  small  cottage,  cl< 
Longwood,  on  the  borders  ' 
camp. 

On  entering  this  cottage, 
Bonaparte  and  his  secretary,  < 
Las  Casas,  approach  the  dooi 
Ex'Emperor  began  very  con^ta 
1y  to  scrape  his  boots  on  the  sc 
that  he  might  not  soil  the  floo 
be  it  known,  we  had  no  carpeta 
in  the  camp  at  St  Helena.  He  thi 
himself  down  to  rest,  and  takii 
a  book,  which  happened  to  be 
vel,  he  began  to  try  to  read  it  a 
for   he    had   then   been   8tu< 
English  under  the  Count  Las  C 
who  had  passed    many   yeai 
England.      Bonaparte's    modi 
reading  was  in  tiie  Italian  stj 
pronunciation,   sounding  the 
vowels,  which  had  a  very  sin( 
effect;  and  upon  hearing  him  re 
that  style,  we  all  began  to  la 
<<  Ah  ha !"  said  he,  «  1  dare  sajf 
all  think  I  read  very  i^,  but, 
my  part,  I  think  I  read  very  we 
understand  it,  and  that  is  enwg^ 
me"  said  he, laughing. 

He  then  rose  from  his  cl 
and  proceeded  to  examine  a 
prints  which  were  hung  round 


i*rkrki 
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wine  is  too  much  extravagance  for 
a  8ubaJlern  officer." 

In  this  sort  of  easy,  pleasant  man- 
ner  he  often  conversed  with  the 
ladies  of  our  re^ment  I  say  our 
regiment,  for  no  military  lady  has  a 
proper  esprit  de  corps  until  she  often 
catches  herself  saying  our  regiment. 

As  I  pursued  my  way  through  the 
garden  at  Longwood,  one  day,  to- 
wards camp^  accompanied  by  my 
little  daughter,  I  met  the  great  Nap 

eoleon  walking  there  with  General 
ertrand.    The  first  question  Bona- 
parte always  put  to  E ^y  was  this, 

"  Etes  vous  sage  ?"    To  which  she 
instantly  answered,  "  No  V* 

He  began  on  that  day  to  discourse 
with  me  respecting  religion.  *'  I 
understand,  madame,"  said  he,  "  that 
you  are  a  Puritan  T* 

"  From  what  circumstance,"  re- 
plied I, "  has  this  denomination  ari- 
sen?" 

**  Why,"  returned  he,  "  I  am  in- 
formed by  persons  who  have  at- 
tended church  in  your  barracks,  that 
YOU  are  often  seen  kneeling  on  the 
bare  floor.'* 

"  Mj  reason  for  so  doing,"  replied 
I,  "  is  that  there  are  no  cushions, 
or  hassocks,  in  the  barracks,  and  har 
ving  from  infancy  been  accustomed 
to  kneel  during  particular  parts  of 
divine  service,  I  took  to  the  floor, 
without  minding  the  want  of  cu- 
shions." 

"  Bon,"  replied  he;  "and,  pray, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  us  Catholics? 
Do  you  think  that  tee  have  any 
chance  of  foing  to  Heaven  ?" 

I  replied  /  did  think  it  possible. 

"  Excellent — well !  You  are  much 
more  tolerant  than  we  Catholics*- 
for  we  all  think  that  you  Protestants 
must  all  bum"  This  he  said  laugh- 
ingly, and  in  a  manner  which  shew- 
ecf  that  he  was  not  of  so  harsh  an 
opinion.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  ever 
rode  on  horseback,  and  then,  with- 
out stopping  for  an  answer,  he  be- 
f^  to  excHum  on  his  own  delight 
m  riding  on  horseback.  "  I  have 
frequenUy,"  said  he,  "  rode  sixti/ 
miles  btfore  breakfast.  But  at  pre- 
sent I  have  not  quite  so  much  room 
to  do  80."  Thia  he  said  in  a  half- 
•Dgry,  halfgoking  tone  of  voice. 
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We  were  staying  at  Plantation 
House,  the  country  residence  of  the 
Governors  of  St  Helena,  with  Gover- 
nor and  Mrs  Wilks,  about  a  fortnight 
just  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  from  England,  who  succeeded 
Colonel  Wilks  m  the  government  of 
the  Island. 

Mrs  Wilks  one  morning  entered 
my  dressingroom  before  breakfast, 
saying  she  came  to  ask  a  favour  of 
me.  «  What  is  it  ?'*  said  I,  "  for  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to 
grant  you  any  in  my  power." 

"  It  IS  this,"  replied  she,  "  that  you 
will  chaperone  Miss  Wilks  on  her 
visit  to  Longwood.  She  is  goins[  to 
see  Bonaparte  with  her  father,  l)ut 
wishes  a  lady  to  accompany  her." 

I  was  delighted  to  chaperone  so 
elegant,  amiable,  and  beautiful  a 
young  lady  as  Miss  Wilks,*  and  felt 
proud  that  Napoleon  should  see  so 
perfect  a  specimen  of  my  fair  coun- 
trywomen. Miss  Wilks  was  then  in 
the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  her 
whole  demeanour,  aifability,  and  ele- 
gant, modest  appearance,  conspired 
to  render  her  the  most  charming  and 
admirable  young  person  I  ever  be- 
fore or  have  since  met  with  in  all  my 
peregrinations  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years. 
Governor  Wilks  was  a  Colonel  in 
tlio  East  India  Company's  service  at 
Madras.  He  was  a  tali,  handsome, 
venerable-looking  man,  with  white 
curling  locks,  and  a  courtier-like 
manner.  He  had  been  employed  in 
India  in  the  diplomatic  line,  and  was 
also  an  author,  having  published  the 
History  of  the  Mahratta  War,  which 
he  had  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
the  Ex-Emperpr,  who,  besides  ad- 
miring his  literary  performances,  re- 
spected bis  character  as  a  man  and 
as  a  Governor ;  and  never  had  the 
Island  of  St  Helena,  since  its  first 
possession  by  the  English,  been  un« 
der  the  government  of  a  man  so  en- 
lightened, so  judicious,  so  mild  and 
affable,  or  so  much  beloved.  His 
kindness,  firmness,  and  philanthropy, 
caused  his  departure  to  be  regretted 
by  all  ranks  on  that  Island,  where  he 
had  made  so  many  wise  and  lasting 
improvements. 

The  Governor,  his  daughter,  and 
myself,  set  forth  from  Plantation 
Btf^  in  the  Government  caTi\^e« 
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v/uuQcess  oertrandi 

8  de  Montholon. 

Bertrand  accompa- 

ie  drawineroom  at 

)  found  Bonaparte 

standing  to  receive 

with  etiquette.  He 

a  green  coat,  with 

lers,  and  ribbons— 

lall  shoes  with  gold 

thapeaU'hras  under 

7  and    interpreter, 
,  stood  by  his  side. 

8  having  introduced 

?:hter  to  Bonaparte, 
oolcing  at  her  with 
,  addressed  her  in 
I  have  long  heard 
irters  of  the  supe- 
d  beauty  of  IMnss 
I  am  convinced, 
>s,  that  report  has 
sufficient  justice." 
»wed  politely, 
it  animated  conver* 
through  means  of 
etween  Bonaparte 
Iks. 

»U8  and  interesting 
>d  two  hours,  du- 
3onaparte  became 
3SS,  and  appeared 
iral  beinfir. 


both  of  the  officers  and  priva 
the  53d  regiment.  They  had 
shown  any  impertinent  cui 
when  he  came  within  their  vie' 
had  ever  looked  or  stared  a 
like  a  wild-beast,  or  Baiaset 
cage.  On  the  contrary,  they  i 
spected  his  feelings ;  bo  ho  wai 
pleased  when  they  paid  hit 
compliment  of  taking  ^ve  of  i 
a  body. 

The  next  day  the  married  ol 
waited  on  him  again,  accomp 
by  their  wives  and  children. 

On  this  occasion  he  took  his 

kind  notice  of  E y ;  and  pt 

usual  question  to  her  of  "  Etes 
sage  ?"  which,  in  the  French  it 
signiOes,  *'  Are  you  a  good  girl 

To  which  she  as  usual  rei 
«  No." 

*'How  old  are  you  iwwV* 
Bonaparte. 

*'  Ten  years  old,"  replied  she 

««  Well,"  said  he,  "you  have 
attained  the  age  of  reason,  yov 
no  longer  a  child." 

Saymg  these  words,  he  placet 
hand  kindly  on  her  head,  and  sn 
most  benevolently ;  and  no  one 
deny^  who  has  ever  seen  Bona] 
smile,  that  the  expressjon  conv 
was  of  the  finest  and  mostbenevi 
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vievr  of  that  wonderful  beinff  whose  female  friends,  that  I  was  at  this  pe- 

name  must  ever  cause  astonishment  riod  Prima  Donna;  or,  as  we  say  in 

to  future  ages.  Bengal,  Burrah  Betee ;  or,  in  plain 

—  English,  Lady  of  the  first  rank  in 

I  must  not  forget  to  give  my  fe-  the  regiment^  in  absence  of  Lady 

male  friends  an  account  of  Counteaa  B   ■     m,  who  did  not  join  her  hus- 

Bertrand.  band,  otir  coianel,  until  some  months 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble-  afterwards ;  consequently,  I  had  of- 

man  of  the  name  of  Dillon — by  his  ten  the  honour  of  doing  the  honours 

wife,  an  American  lady.  to  the  French   Countesses,  at  Sir 

The    Counteas   Bertrand  was  a  Q       e  C     ■■    n's  house,  and  in 

moat  engaging  fiMcinating  woman,  tents. 

She  had  resided  many  years  in  £nff*  After  dinner.  Sir  O— e  C  ■         n 

land  with  her  aunt,  an  English  lady  said  to  me— > 

of  qualitT.    She  spoke  our  languaffe  **  I  wish  you  would  go  to-morrow, 

with  perfect  fluency,  but  with  a  slight  and  call  on  the  Countesses  Bertraad 

French  accent    Her  figure  was  ez«  and  Montholon,  and  shew  them  every 

tremely  tall  and  commanding ;  but  attention  in  your  power." 

a  sliaht  elegant  bend  took  from  her  <<  I  will  do  so,*^  said  L    Accord- 

height,  and  added  to  her  interesting  ingly,  the  next  morning  I  waited  up- 

appearance ; — her  eyes  black,  spark-  on  them. 

ling;  soft,  and  animated ;— >her  de-  I  was  instantly  struck  with  the  ele- 

portment  that  of  a  lovely  young  gance,kindness,  and  dignity  of  Coun- 

Queen,  accustomed  to  command  ad-  tess  Bertrand.  The  General,  her  hus- 

miration— yet  winning  to  preserve  it  band,  who  was  likewise  Grand  Mar^ 

She  had,  in  fact,  been  a  sort  of  chal,  presently  entered,  leading  in 

queen  at  Trieste,  when  her  husband,  two  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 

General  Bertrand,  was  viceroy ;  and  children  I  ever  beheld,  Hdrtense  and 

when  she  held  a  regular  court,  her  Henri.    The  latter  had  a  profusion 

dress  was  well  chosen,  splendid  and  of  the  most  luxuriant  fair  ringlets, 

elegant  We  had  been  invited  theday  hanging  from  his  face  nearly  to  his 

of  our  landing  at  St  Helena,  to  dine  feet — bis  hazel  eyes  were  laughing 

with  Admiral  Sir  G        0  C         ■  n,  and  soft— his  snowy  shoulders  and 

(who  came  from  England  in  charge  of  bare  arms  were  only  adorned  by  a 

Bonaparte,)  at  his  residence  in  the  slight  sleeve  of  rich  lace — his  dress 

Castle  James  Town.   He  had  arrived  consisted  of  scarlet  silk  trowsers, 

in  ^e  Northumberland,  in  charge  of  with  a  frock  body  ;   he  appeared 

the  noble  captive,  some  days  before  about  five  years  of  age. 

us,  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron;  Hortense  was  about  six  or  seven 

but  the  frigate,  in  which  was  a  large  years  old.    She  was  a  brilliant  bru- 

portionof  HisMajesty'sdddregiment,  nette,  with  a  sweetness  and  archness 

under  the  command  of  Capta^  Y— .  in  her  countenance  I  have  seldom 

being  constrained,  from  distress  for  seen  equalled.    An  elder  boy  soon 

want  of  water,  to  put  into  the  For-  after  entered  the  room,  about  ten 

tuguese  settlement  of  Bingweeta,  on  years  of  age.    General  Bertrand  was 

the  Guinea  coast,  he  did  not  arrive  a  fine  martial  veteran-looking  man, 

at  St  Helena  until  some  time  after  apparently  about  forty ;  his  manners 

the  squadron.  were  open,  natural,  and  dignified. 

Sir  G    ■    e  C n,  as  I  before  The  pleasing  impression  of  that 

observed,  invited  my  husband  and  morning  was  never  effaced.    They 

myself,  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  seemed  to  like  us,  and  we  soon  be- 

and  some  of  our  officers,  to  dine  at  came  acquainted — for  military  men 

the  Castle  the  day  we  disembarked,  and  women  seem  all  brothers  and 

He  handed  me  to  table;  for  be  it  sisters. 
kaowDf  for  the  information  of  my 


^  ...^  .w  «..«.  AAo  |jub  bu  lae  some interrogatoi 

;ed  a  friend  at  Le«  lative  to  them,  regretting  tnat . 

;  for  a  vessel  bound  hurried  them  off.    On  my  inf 

alonia.  He  inform-  ing  him  that  Uie  former  genth 

)  was  not  likely  to  was  son  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Jacks 

ty  for  some  time ;  who,  so  unfortunately  for  his  fai 

icommended  me  to  rashly  engaged  in  the  Irish  Rebel 

^  to  Lord  Byron»  and  would  have  suffered  the  dea 

irtered  an  English  a  traitor;  only  escaping  so  disgr 

stination.     As  his  ful  an  end,  by  having  anticipated 

had  some  mutual  sentence  of  the  law,  in  termini 

d,  but  with  some  his  existence  by  poison,  conveye 

ite  to  him  on  the  him,  it  was  dlefi;ed,  by  his  lad 

ned  a  very  polite  veryhigh-spirited  woman, whoa 

lat  he  should  feel  wards,  witn  her  family,  retiree 

acceding  to  my  re-  France,  where  Bonaparte  confei 

might  either  join  a  small  pension  on  her — Lord  By 

loa,  or  he  would  appeared  quite  conversant  with 

to  touch  off  Le-  particulars  of  this  unhappy  afi 

e  on  board.    As  I  and  said  he  should  have  lelt  a  gi 

*chasing  some  sea-  interest  in  conversing  with  yo 

er  business  at  Le-  Jackson, 

the  latter  plan,  as  His  Lordship's  mode  of  addi 

lip  in  a  letter  of  was  peculiarly  fascinating  and 

dness ;  the  vessel  sinuating — **  au  premier  abord " 

\  appointed  time,  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranj 

ce,  when  I  imme-  to  refrain  from  liking  him. 

n  the  Roads,  and  The  contour  of  his  countenai 

becoming  person-  was  noble  and  striking ;  tiie  forehe 

My  first  person-  particularly  so,  was  nearly  white 

Lord  Byron  thus  alabaster.  His  delicately  formed  f 

D.on  board  of  the  turea  were  cast  rather  in  an  efiei 

sel  he  had  cansed  nate  mould,  but  their  soft  express 

Genoa,  for  the  was  fai  some  detrree  relievAd  bv 
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saw  Byrou  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  irresistible  siveetness  of  bis  smile, 
which  was  generally,  howerer,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sudden  pouting  of  the 
lips,  such  aa  is  practised  sometimes 
by  a  pretty  coquette,  or  by  a  spoiled 
child.  His  hair  was  partially  griz- 
zled, but  curled  naturally,  lu  con- 
versation, owing  to  a  habit  he  had 
contracted  of  clenching  his  teeth 
close  together,  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  comprehend  him  distinct- 
ly ;  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  sen- 
tence, the  syllables  rolled  in  his 
mouth,  and  became  a  sort  of  indis- 
tinct murmur. 

It  must  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible, I  apprehend,  for  any  artist  to 
seize  fully  the  expression  of  Byron's 
countenance,  which  was  Taryiog  at 
every  moment,  as  different  ideas 
suggested  tliemselves  to  his  power- 
ful mind.  I  have  never  seen  any 
likeness  that  conveyed  to  me  a  per- 
fect resemblance  of  his  Lordship, 
with  the  exception  of  a  marble  bust, 
which  was  in  the  drawingroom  of 
the  late  Honourable  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  executed,  I  think,  by  Thord- 
waldson.  It  struck  me  as  being 
very  like  him. 

Lord  Byron  was  habited  in  a 
round  nankeen  embroidered  jacket, 
white  Marseilles  vest,  buttoned  a 
very  little  way  up;  he  wore  ex- 
tremely fine  linen,  and  his  shirt-col- 
lar was  thrown  over  in  such  a  way 
as  almost  to  uncover  his  neck ;  very 
long  wide  nankeen  trowsers,  fasten- 
ed below,  short  buff  laced  boots, 
and  sometimes  gaiters,  with  a  chip 
Tuscan  straw  hat,  completed  his 
personal  equipment.  He  invariably 
paid  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
to  cleanliness,  and  had  a  certain 
fastidiousness  in  his  dress,  strongly 
savouring  of  dandyism,  of  which  he 
was  far  from  disapproving ;  at  least 
he  infinitely  preferred  it  to  a  slovenly 
disr^ard  for  dress.  His  Lordship, 
who  nad  just  dined^  instantly  order- 
ed some  hock  and  claret  to  be 
brought  under  the  awning  where  he 
lias  sitting,  which  he  invited  me  to 
partake  of.  Whilst  discussing  our 
wine,  he  plied  me  with  questions 
relative  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  in  Greece ;  frequently 
observing  that  he  did  not  imagine 
tint  he  cauid  render  any  essential 
service  to  tbecaiue,  but  that  m  the 
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Committee  seemed  to  think  other- 
wise, he  was  going  thither  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  commands.  He  then, 
as  we  could  not  avoid  discerning 
both  Corsica  and  Elba  from  the 
deck,  changed  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
exclaiming  that  he  had  been  wo- 
fully  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  the 
character  of  that  wonderful  man; 
repeating  the  pain  and  mortification 
which  he  endured  whenever  he 
chanced  to  glance  his  eye  on  either 
of  these  islands,  as  they  recalled  to 
his  recollection  the  humblbg  con- 
viction of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature.  "  I  at  one  period,"  he  said, 
"  almost  idolized  that  man,  although 
I  could  not  approve  of  many  of  his 
actions;  regarding  other  potentates 
as  msre  pigmies  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  him.  When  his  for- 
tune deserted  him,  and  all  appeared 
lost,  he  ou^lit  at  ouce  to  have  rushed 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight  at  Leipzig 
or  Waterloo,  and  nobly  perished,  in- 
stead of  dyioj^  by  inches  ia  confine- 
ment,  and  afSrding  to  the  world  the 
degrading  spectacle  of  his  petty  bi- 
lious contentions  with  the  governors 
to  whose  custody  he  was  confided 
at  St  Helena.  Even  if  he  had  main- 
tained a  dignified  silence  amid  the 
persecutions  to  which  in  his  latter 
days  he  complained  of  being  sub- 
jected, I  coula  almost  have  forgiven 
him ;  yet  this  man's  fame  will  des- 
cend to,  and  be  revered  by  posterity, 
when  Uiat  of  numbers  more  deser- 
ving of  immortality  shall  have  ceased 
to  be  remembered." 

Byron's  suavity  of  manner  surpri- 
sed and  delighted  me;  my  own  previ- 
ous conceptions,  supported  by  com* 
mon  rumour,  having  prepared  me 
to  expect  to  find  in  him  a  man  of 
morose  temper  and  gloomy  misan- 
thropy, instead  of  which,  from  his 
fecundity  in  anecdote,  he  was  a  most 
delightful  associate.  I  had  recently 
lost  forever  one  who  was  deserved- 
ly dear  to  me,  and  in  consequence 
was  clad  in  deep  mourning.  I  apo« 
logized  to  Lord  Byron  for  tlie  una- 
voidable depression  of  my  spirits; 
he  instantly  seemed  to  sympathize 
unaffectedly  with  my  grief.  I  shall 
ever  entertain  a  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  the  amiable  and  soothing  at- 
tentions which  he  then  pttid  me« 
uamg  gentle  efforts  to  draw  me  \u\o 
conversation,  and  eadeuvoutm^  t^^ 
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Mceurs,"  and  his  "  Dictionni 
losophique"— "  De  Grimm's 
pondence,"  and  **  Les  Maxim 
Rochefoucault,"  were  also  f re 
referred  to  by  his  Lordship 
should  say,  as  connected  w 
composition  of  Don  Juan,  Id 
he  was  then  deeply  engaged. 

A  heavy  tome  on  the  vVar 
dependence  in  South  America 
ten  by  a  soi-disanl  Colonel, 
Hipplsley,  I  think,  who  had 
service  with  Bolivar,  as  an  oft 
cavalry,  but  auickly  retired  i 
gust,  on  not  nnding  port  win 
beef-steaks  to  be  always  proci 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  (at 
good  fare  seemed  to  him  an 
pensable  requisite  in  campaigi 
was  invariably  asked  for  by  £ 
at  dinner,  and  at  length,  Fletche 
valet,  brought  it  regularly  wit! 
table-cloth.  Its  soporific  qualith 
amusingly  remarked,  were  trul 
tonishing,  surpassing  those  of 
ordinary  narcotic ;  the  perusal 
few  pages  sufficed  to  lull  him  at 
and  obtained    him    a   comfor 
siesta,  even   when  ill  dispose 
in  bad  humour  with  himself. 

Dinner  was  the  only  regular 
which  lie  partook  of  in  the  tw 
four  hours.  He  usually  eat  it  hw 
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caBionally  his  fare  at  dinner  was  ra- 
ried  by  a  little  fish,  if  we  succeeded 
in  taking  anj.  When  he  returned 
on  deck  after  the  siesta,  he  Joined  us 
in  drinking  wines  or  other  liquors, 
displaying  sometimes  the  most  over- 
flowing spirits ;  hut  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  hilarity  and  enjoyment, 
I  hare  observed  this  jovial  mood 
to  be  suddenly  checked.  A  cloud 
would  instantaneously  come  over 
him,  as  if  arising  from  some  painful 
and  appalling  recollection;  the  tears 
would  bedew  his  eyes,  when  he 
would  arise  and  quit  the  company, 
averting  his  face,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  emotion.  Tliis  strange  conduct 
was  probably  tiie  effect  of  reaction 
from  over-excitement,  in  a  mind  so 
exquisitely  susceptible;  at  least  I 
have  heard  It  thus  accounted  for. 

Byron  cherished  the  strongest  su- 
perstition relative  to   commencing 
any  enterprise,  or  attempting  any 
thing  on  a  FHday,  deeming  it  most 
unlucky.   He  also  seemed  to  repose 
credit  in  the  absurd  belief,  so  nopu* 
lar  among  the  Greeks  and  lurlcs, 
about  the  accidental  spilling  of  oil  or 
wine,  or  the  oversetting  ofsalt,  con- 
sidering the  first  and  last  as  indica- 
tive ofapproaching  misfortune,  the 
other  as  possessed  of  a  more  cheer- 
ful and  favourable  augury.    When 
irritated  or  incensed,  he  did  not  fail 
to  make  a  profuse  use  of  the  common 
Italian  oaths,  Faccia  di  Maladetto, 
Corpo  di  Bacco,  Sangue  di  Dio,  &c., 
combined  sometimes  with  the  usual 
Greek  malediction  of  *Afm^if>ii  «•*,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Healso  imitated  the  inbabitantsof  the 
Levant,  by  spitting  on  the  deck  or 
ground  with  great  violence,  whilst 
giving  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper,    i  considered  Byron  to  be 
strongly  imbued  with  a  certain  reli- 
gious feeling,  although  chary  of  ac- 
knowledging it.    No  one,  he  said, 
could  be  so  senseless  a  brute  as 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  First 
Csuse,  and  an  omnipotent  and  in- 
comprehensible Beinff,  whose  om- 
nipresence all  around  us  sufficient- 
]y  evinced.    He  frequentiy  express- 
ed considerable  anxiety  about  at- 
taching himself  to  some  particular 
creed,  as  any  fixed  belief  would,  he 
thourht,  be.  preferable  to  the  conti- 
nued state  of  uncertainh^  in  which 
h^hBdhlibmtocxhted.  He  declared 
U§  mkfr^fetta0g9  to  cotnJctiaa,  if 


the  truth  could  only  be  rendered  evi- 
dent to  his  understanding.  His  glow- 
ing and  fervent  imagination,  1  feel 
inclined  to  believe,  would  sooner  or 
later  have  impelled  him  to  attach 
himself  to  some  particular,  and,  very 
possibly,  extreme  sect. 

For  the  religious  tenets  or  preju- 
dices of  otherH,  he  invariably  testi- 
fied the  most  profound  respect — 
professing  to  entertain  much  regard 
lor  those  who  were  truly  and  con- 
scientiously devout,  believing  such 
individuals  to  enjoy  great  worldly 
felicity.  On  the  contrary,  no  man 
more  than  Byron  ridiculed  and  de- 
tested the  cant  and  hypocrisy  which 
are  so  much  in  vogue  in  our  times. 
He  spoke  frequentiy  of  the  inane 
pursuits  of  mankind,  and  our  limited 
intelligence,  dwelling  at  some  length 
on  a  remark  once  made  to  him  uv 
the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  with 
respect  to  the  nothingness  of  all  hu- 
man intellect,  when  it  engages  in  the 
ever  endless  task  of  endeavourinff 
to  explore  or  solve  the  bidden  snd 
impenetrable  mysteries  of  nature. 

To   be  in  company  with  Lord 
Byron,  and  in  almost  constant  inter- 
course with  him  for  a  considerable 
period,    more  especially  on    ship- 
board, where,  it  is  affirmed,  you  will 
in  a  few  days  acquire  more  know- 
ledge of  an  individual  than  from 
years  of  previous  acquaintance,  was, 
through  the  extreme  communica- 
tiveness of  his  disposition,  equiva- 
lent to  an  introduction  to  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Although  occasion- 
ally affecting  mystery,  he  yet  could 
conceal  nothing.     This  sometimes 
produced  rather  painful  confidences, 
relative  to  his  own  family  matters, 
and   amatory  intrigues,    which,   if 
they  ever  actually  took  place,  he 
would  have  shewn  more  good  sense 
not  to  reveal ;  but  I  have  my  doubts 
about  some  of  them,  more  especiallr 
in  respect  to  one  ladr  of  very  high 
rank,  whose  family  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  acquainted  with,  and  whose 
fair  fame  i  had  never  before  heard 
assailed  by  the  vile  breath  of  slan- 
der.   I  will,  however,  do  Lord  By- 
ron the  justice  to  say,  that  in  regard 
to  this  particular  case,  he  dealt  more 
in  innuendo  than  any  allegation  of 
facts. 

I  thence  concluded  t^BX  muf^  ot 
this  fofon  de  parler  coiiB\a\A&  Vn  « 
desire  on  his  part,  ot  ntibfit  ^i«^ 


appear  to  be,  yet 
call  them  involun- 
m  could  keep  no- 
occasionally  asto* 
hhiug  the  ffi'ossefit 
vhom  I  had  always 
der  as  bis  intimate 
I  to  whom  he  owed 
gationsy  which  at 
erbaps  readily  ad- 
owever,  was  tran- 
r  shower,  arising 
of  temper,    or 
personal  pique; 
30,  had  be  heard 
,  ho  would  have 
n  throwing  down 
r  defence.    Lord 
or  appeared  to 
lost  violent  pre- 
late Lady  Noel. 
f  always  aflfec- 
)out  the  health 
daughter  Ada. 
)able  larffe  for- 
a  wish  uat  it 
r  to  inhibit  her 
.tive  of  Great 
countrymen  to 
)ity  to  fortune- 


paireH  his  digestive  organs,  al 
they  could  not  fail  to  have  be 
injured  by  bis  mode  of  livii 
singular  diet. 

In  the  use  of  the  pistol, 
Byron  was  exceedingly  dext 
and  prided  himself  much  oi 
trivial  accomplishment,  whici 
constant  practice,  may  easily  t 
tained  by  any  person  possessed 
calculating  eye  and  steady  ne 
In   this,   as   every  thing  else 
wished  to  carry  off  the  palm ;  a 
he  made  a  shot  which  he  tho 
could  not  be  surpassed,  he  decl 
to  share  farther  in  the  pastimt 
that  day ;  and  if  a  bad  one,  he 
not  attempt  to  improve  it,  but 
stantly  gave  up  the  contest 
nerves  were  a  eood  deal  shatter 
and  from  his  firing  so  well  even  vi 
that  disadvantage,  it  was  evid 
that,  when  younger,  bis  aim  n 
have  been  most  unerring. 

Trelawny  was  also  an  excel) 
shot ;  and  his  Lordship  and  he 
casionally  used  to  kill  the  du 
for  the  cabin  dinner  in  this  \ 
— a  wicker  basket  was  suspem 
from  the  main-yard  of  the  mast,  c 
tainiuK  a  noop  *^"'*'- 
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In  the  garden  at  Seaham  House,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  paces. 

His  lordship  was  within  an  ace  of 
losing  his  life  during  one  of  these 
firing- matches  on  board.  Schilizzi, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the 
guard  on  English  hair  triggers,  Inad- 
vertently discharged  a  pistol,  the 
ball  from  which  whizzed  close  past 
Lord  Byron's  temple.  He  betrayed 
no  tremor,  but  taking  the  pistol  out 
of  Schilizzi's  hand,  pointed  out  to 
him  the  mechanism  of  the  lock,  and 
at  the  same  time  desired  Gamba  to 
take  care,  that  in  future  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  use  any  other 
pistols  tnan  those  of  Italian  work- 
manship. 

We  enjoyed  the  most  serene  and 
beautiful  weather  during  this  yoy« 
age.  In  passing,  .the  ressel  approxi- 
mated Porto  Ercole  and  Plombino, 
the  splendid  scenery  around  which 
was  much  admired  by  Lord  Byron ; 
he  was  always  on  deck  to  view  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  the  sun  set- 
ting oTer  the  vast  expanse  of  waters, 
on  the  brilliant  horizon  peculiar  to 
the  East  of  Europe,  and  we  coasted 
it  along  from  Leghorn  to  Reggio, 
hardly  ever  being  out  of  sight  of 
land  in  the  daytime.  When  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  we  ex- 
erted all  our  power  of  vision  to 
discern  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's  at 
Rome,  which,  however,  was  not 
visible  through  the  vapour  arising 
from  the  dark  and  dense  forests 
which  fringe  the  shore  of  the  pesti- 
lential Maremma ;  but  we  could  dis- 
tinctly see  through  the  glass  the 
town  of  Albano,  situatea  on  the 
brow  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  the 
magnificent  range  of  mountains  be- 
hind the  isolated  Mount  Soracte, 
placed  just  over  Rome,  was  also 
descrledf. 

Lord  Byron  frequently  boxed  with 
Trelawny  as  an  amusement,    and 

Practised  fencing  with  Count  Gam- 
a ;  he  was  not  particularly  dexterous 
at  the  foils,  but  excelled  in  the  other, 
but  he  could  not  keep  up  the  exer- 
cise long,  which  had  become  too  vio- 
lent for liim. 

Lord  Byron  and  Trelawny  also 
often  bathed  from  the  ship's  side  in 
calm  weather ;  neither  of  them  be- 
trayed any  apprehension  from  sharks, 
which,  however,  are  hy  bo  means 
of  nre  occarreDce  in  the  Mediter- 
M8 1  remember,  m  1817,  ha- 
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ving  been  told  by  a  young  midship- 
man, named  Hay,  then  at  Corfu,  m 
a  sloop  of  war,  that  when  he  was  al- 
most m  the  very  act  of  leaping  from 
the  bowsprit  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
riding  at  anchor  between  that  town 
and  the  island  of  Vldo,  one  of  Uiese 
ravenous  monsters  of  the  deep  was 
descried  close  alongside,  and  an 
alarm  given  just  in  time  to  prevent 
him. 

On  our  nearing  the  Island  of 
lonza,  in  which  Neapolitan  prisoners 
of  state  are  usually  confined,  which 
was  then  crowded  with  those  unhap- 
py persons  who  had  engaged  in  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolution 
in  i4^1>  Lord  Byron  gave  vent  to 
his  ire,  uttering  the  most  tremen- 
dous invectives  against  Austria,  and 
the  tyranny  exercised  by  tibat  nation 
over  the  minor  powers  of  Italy ;  and 
recounted  to  me  the  history  of  the 
once  expected  rising  of  the  Papal 
dominions,  which  should  have  taken 
efi^ect  when  he  resided  at  Ravenna, 
and  in  which  he  might  have  been 
called  upon  to  act  a  prominent  part; 
this  Insurrection  was  checked  by  the 
rapid  march  on  Naples  of  the  Imp&> 
rialists,  under  Baron  Frimont  It 
was  not  to  be  regretted  that  his 
Lordship  had  not  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  assisting  in  any  revolt  In 
Italy,  which  could  only  have  ended 
In  defeat  and  disgrace.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  success  of  any  revolution 
in  that  country  is  exceedingly  pro- 
blematical, being  composed  of  many 
petty  states,  with  opposite  interests, 
which  are  extremely  jealous  of  each 
other,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  are 
animated  by  mutual  hate,  so  no 
union  can  be  looked  for.  A  partial 
ebullition  ofpopular  feeling  may  from 
time  to  time  take  place;  but  as  long 
as*no  grand  combination  exists,  or 
the  enterprise  is  not  supported  by 
some  great  and  victorious  power,  * 
the  cause  Is  hopeless,  and  can  only 
lead  to  useless  bloodshed* 

Lord  Byron  sat  up  nearly  all  night 
watching  StromboH:  it  was,  how- 
ever, overcast,  and  emitted  no  fiame. 
This  was  considered  singular,  as  the 
volcano  is  supposed  to  be  in  constant 
activity,  and  always  ejecting  matter. 
He  narrated  to  me  the  extraordinary 
story  of  the  affidavit  made  by  the 
crew  of  a  British  ship,  wbo  d«po^«& 
that  they  had  witnessed  tVie  appsx\- 
tion  of  a  man,  well  kiiO¥rn  \o  X\\eii%t 
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IU8  and  cavernous  pro- 
cylla,  18,  however,  heard 
itance. 

is  reported  to  be  still 

1  stormy  weather.   The 

)robably,  is  now  wider 

olden  times ;  but  I  ima- 

etic  license  in  former 

exaggerated  its  terrors. 

nuch  regretted  its  state 

quil  repose,  and  sighed, 

or  a  stiff  breeze. 

attentive  observation, 

.umstances  which  sub* 

urred,  1  was  inclined 

)rd  Byron  as  a  man  of 

)ility,  but  decidedly  of 

ready  at  once  to  as- 

Ith  purse  and  person ; 

ing  were  permitted  to 

It  instantaneously  act- 

'aporated.    I  cannot 

is,  except  in  suppo- 

rst — I  do  not  say  al* 

ings,  because  in  the 

indled  hi^  sympathy 

es  too  indiscriminate 

red  things,  and  were 

ipicion  of  the  world, 

e ;  but,  at  all  events, 

;rmination  in  m*'*^ 


x^u  one  who  knew  him  well 
have  liked  to  confide  any  ma 
a  secret  nature  to  his  discreti< 
even  speak  disparagingly  abo 
turn  any  one  into  ridicule  in  hi 
sence,  as  he  was  sure  to  disclc 
and  very  likely  to  the  party  s 
sailed.  In  regard  to  this  inhere: 
firmity,  I  do  not  wish  to  cast 
imputation  on  Lord  Byron,  alth 
occasionally  it  might  have  been 
ductive  of  serious  mischief,  as  1 
cerely  and  honestly  believe  tha 
could  not  control  this  defect,  or  e 
in  judgment,  call  it  which  you  pie 
besides,  in  some  cases,  1  think 
he  adopted  this  course  advisedly 
a  sort  of  test  to  elicit  the  truth, 
listening  to  both  sides. 

Lord  Byron  was  exceedingl  v  i 
noyed  at  Mr  Blaquiere  quitt 
Greece  before  his  arrival,  and  I 
persuaded,  that  had  he  been  aw; 
of  thatgentleman  contemplating  st 
a  step,  he  would  not  have  left  lu 
as  great  responsibility  thereby 
volved  on  him  alone,  but  most  pro 
bly,  from  particular  reasons,  he  wo 
have  visited  England  again  in  the  f 
place,  his  thoughts  appearing  to  h 
much  in  that  direction.  A«  t^-  ^ 
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adreDturet  in  Turkey  during  his 
youthful  travels.  He  found  himself 
at  ConstaDtinople  in  company  with 
Captain  Bathurat  of  the  SoUette  fri* 
gate,  a  most  distinguished  officer, 
who  afterwards  unfortunately  fell  at 
Navarino.  As  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  the  Turks,  he 
mentioned  that  the  Capitan  Pacha 
enquired  at  Bathurst,  who  was  a 
rough  old  tar,  if  he  could  box  the 
compass.  He  was  highly  incensed 
at  the  interrogatory,  and  said  to  the 
interpreter,  — "  Damn  the  stupid 
brute  I  does  he  erer  pretend  to  be  a 
sailor  ?  Tell  him  the  youngest  boy 
in  my  ship  knows  that."  Upon  which 
his  Excellency  stroked  his  long 
beard  in  amazement,  at  the  astonish* 
ing  skill  of  the  Ghiaour.  In  order 
to  see  the  Sultan's  court.  Lord  By- 
ron attended  the  audience  of  leave 
granted  to  Mr  Adair ;  his  successor. 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  had  a 
very  youthful  appearance,  also  rode 
in  the  procession,  and  his  Lordship 
said  that  an  old  Turk,  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  person  of  the  new  En- 
voy, but  M%%\Tkg  him  magnificently 
clad,  with  a  very  smooth  chin,  and 
rather  an  effemmate  look,  very 
gravely  asked  if  he  was  not  a  "  Mu- 
sico,"  sent  by  tlie  British  monarch 
as  a  present  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Whilst  engaged  in  conversation, 
one  day,  with  Lord  Byron,  about  Mr 
Hobhouse,  with  whom  I  had  not 
then  the  honour  of  being  personally 
acqufiJnted,  I  remember  his  remark- 
ing, that  if  I  lived,  I  should  at  some 
period  see  him  in  office.     I  ven- 
tured to  express  my  dissent ;  he  re- 
joined,   that  place  would  obtrude 
itself  on  Mr  Hobhouse,  as  he  was 
convinced  the   time  would  arrive 
when  a  Ministry,  coinciding  in  the 
general  political  tenets  of  that  gen- 
tleman,   must    come   into   power. 
Every  thing,   he  maintained,    was 
gradually  tending  to  such  a  consum- 
mation ;  and  as  Mr  Hobhouse  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  endowments,  and 
connected  wiSi  the  Radical  or  Liberal 
party,  that,  consequently,  he  would 
oe  obliged  to  join  an  Administration 
which  should  be  constituted  on  his 
own  principles. 

.1  once  used  the  liberty  of  asking 
Lord  Byron  why  he  appeared  never 
to  haYe  thought  of  writing  an  Epic, 
or  Bome  grmM  Mod  caaiinuoua  work, 
MeiwpUpdl,  tbMiUwmwerydimcult 


to  find  an  appropriate  subject,  and 
that,  admitting  he  possessed  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  so,  he  would  not  engage 
m  such  a  composition.  He  remark- 
ed, that  even  Milton  was  little  read 
at  the  present  day,  and  how  very 
few  in  number  were  those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  that  su- 
blime author ;  adding,  <'l  shall  adapt 
my  own  poesy,  please  God  I  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  and,  in  as  far  as 
I  possess  the  power,  to  the  taste  of 
my  readers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  if  it  survives  me,  tamo  meglio, 
if  not,  I  shall  have  ceased  to  care 
about  it."  I  permitted  myself  to  men- 
tion how  generally  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
were  known  to  all  Italians  of  any 
education ;  he  answered,  "  Ah  I  but 
Italy  is  not  like  England,  the  two 
countries  cannot  stand  in  compari- 
son ;  besides,  I  consider  that  almost 
every  Italian  inherits  from  nature, 
more  or  less,  some  poetical  feeling." 
It  is  strange  bow  little  value  he  ap- 
peared to  put  on  that  fame  which 
was  already  acquired  by  his  immor- 
tal literary  performances ;  he  seemed 
to  anticipate  more  lasting  renown 
from  some  insignificant  achievement 
in  Greece,  which  could  only  derive 
any  importance  from  his  being  an 
actor  in  it,  than  from  any  brilliant 
emanation  of  his  genius. 

His  vivid  and  ardent  imagination 
was  wont  to  convert  those  every  day 
occurrences  that  related  to  himself 
into  extraordinary  events,  which 
were  to  exercise  an  influence  on  his 
future  destinies;  distorted  concep- 
tions arose  to  his  morbid  fancy,  from 
which  he  extracted  gloomy  and  de- 
sponding inferences,  which  no  ordi- 
nary man  would  ever  have  contem- 
plated in  idea ;  when  in  a  fitful  mood, 
as  he  was  a  most  ingenious  self-tor- 
mentor, they  furnished  him  with 
materials  to  vomit  forth  bitter  im- 
precations against  his  own  supposed 
unhappy  fate,  and  the  villany  of 
mankind.  This  miserable  feeling 
appeared  to  be  with  him  quite  a 
second  nature,  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
no  greater  calamity  could  have  be- 
fallen him  than  suddenly  to  find  him- 
self without  a  grievance,  real  or 
ideal,  of  which  he  could  complain. 

Lord  Byron  set  great  store  by  bl% 

independence  in  m\nd  and  acXVcm^ 

but  he  was,  however,  \f  Imay  u%e«MfSv 

a  terin,  the  slave  of  tbal  WbeiVf  o\x 

which  he  piqued  UmseAf  to  bl^^Vi^Ti 


.  UV1U0811C  auttes ;   that  the  G 

eoce  of  the  party  were  senBible  people  ia  not  allc 

ise  the  obnoxious  their  daughters  to  be  instructi 

ometimes  on  the  writing,  as  it  taught  them  to  t 

id    his    intention,  ble  billets-doux  and  practise  d< 

ces  prove  of  no  tion.    Had  he  to  choose  a  se 

f  endeavouring  to  wife,  he  would  select  one  boi 

se,  or  otherwise,  the  East,  young  and  beautiful,  w 

in  the  South  Sea,  he  alone  had  been  permitted  to 

iting  England,  be  and  whom  he  had  taught  to  love 

)  remainder  of  his  exclusively,  but  of  her  he  woul 

ously  asked  Tre-  jealous  as  a  tiger, 
accompany  him.        Lord  Byron  could  scarcely  b( 

',  without  hesita-  rious  in  such  a  strange   idea, 

affirmative.  perhaps  was  but  mystifying  som 

verted  to  the  ex-  our  party.    He  used  to  indul» 

iduct  and  incon-  many  mirthful  sallies  about  his 

;ned  among  the  creasing  love  of  money;  when 

s  younger  days,  possessed  little,  he  said  that  he  y 

-led  ladies  of  that  extremely  profuse,  but  now  that 

1  England  were  fortune  had  been  so  much  augme 

3d  than  those  of  ed,  he  felt  an  irresistible  inchnat 

that   the  strict  to  hoard,  and  contemplated  with 

id  to  the  obser-  light  any  accumulation.    From  1 

in  the  former,  propensity  he  augured  that  a  prec 

to  be  more  dex-  tion  once  made  in  respect  to  1 

in   concealing  would   be  forthwith  fulfilled,  v 

that  he  would  die  a  miser  and  a  i 

entertain  a  very  thodist^  which  he  said  he  intent 

1  respect  to  ha*  should  also  be  the  denouement 

instancy  in  the  Don  Juan, 
od  severe  liirla*-        w:*i-   - 
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tlie  Hesperides,  and  viewed  his  mo- 
Dies  witn  the  same  self-satisfaction 
as  if  they  were  his  own  property, 
grumbling  and  murmuring  at  making 
the  most  trivial  disbursement  on 
Lord  Byron's  own  order,  and  sleep- 
ing on  the  boxes  of  specie,  yet  was 
strictly  honest 

I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
appreciate  so  singular  a  character, 
and  would  have  feared  to  encounter 
in  him  (I  do  not  mean,  however,  in 
saying  so,  to  cast  any  imputation  on 
Sign  or  Lega^  a  second  Ambrose  de 
Lamela.    I  nope  that  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused mentioning  a  trait  of  the  most 
marked  kindness  and  condescension 
in    Lord    Byron    towards    myself. 
When  at  Cephalonia,  I  was  engaged 
to  dine  either  at  Colonel  Napier's, 
or  the  mess  of  the  8th  regiment. 
After  having  dressed  in  the  cabin,  I 
came  on  deck,  and  requested  the  fa- 
vour of  Captain  Scott*s  directing  one 
of  his  men  to  put  me  ashore.    The 
skipper,  however,  who  occasionally 
indulged  in  deep  potations,  and  was 
at  these  times  very  surly  and  inso- 
lent, refused  the  use  of  the  boat. 
Lord  Byron,  who,  the  skylight  being 
off  his  cabin,  had  overheardour  con- 
versation,  instantly  made   his   ap- 
pearance, and  going  over  the  side 
into  a  small  punt,  which  belonged 
to  the  yacht  he  sold  to  Lord  Bles- 
sington  at  Geneva,  prepared  it,  and 
returning  on  deck,  addressed  me, 
saying, "  Now,  Browne,  allow  me  to 
conduct  you." 

I  remonstrated;  the  day  being 
excessively  hot,  and  the  boat  too 
small  for  me  to  assist  in  rowing  it. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  rejoined ;  "  I 
insist  upon  it,  you  shall  accept  my 
offer." 

Scott,  who  stood  by  growling  like 
a  bear,  amazed,  then  proffered  his 
own  boat. 

Lord  Byron  exclaimed,  "  No! 
Captain  Scott,  Mr  Browne  is  my 
guest,  and  I  wish  him  and  every 
other  gentleman  on  board  to  be  treat- 
ed witn  the  same  respect  as  myself. 
We  shall  not  accept  it  after  your  be- 
haviour." 

And  tlie  matter  ended  in  his  row- 
ing me  ashore  in  his  own  diminutive 
skiff;  and  after  having  done  so,  he 
instaatlj  r^g^ned  the  ship. 

Scott  was  A  bluff  English  seaman, 
niww  eoantttiasr^  showed  that  he 
hrf  ittwuf  rftiT  brunt  of  many  a  north' 
HfJk  xxxr,  NO,  ccxvjt. 


wester,  and  was  not  at  bottom  a  bad 
fellow.  Lord  Byron's  first  question 
to  him,  on  coming  on  deck  in  the 
morning,  was,  "  Well,  Captain,  have 
you  taken  your  meridian  ?"  which 
meant  a  stiff  tumbler  of  grog ;  if  he 
had,  he  never  objected  to  a  second^ 
and  Lord  Byron  almost  invariably 
joined  him  in  it. 

We  had  some  diverting  scenes 
with  him  during  the  passage.  It 
was  discovered  that  'V'ltali^  one  of 
the  Greek  passengers,  had  contrived 
to  bring  on  board  some  cloth  and 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  which 
he  no  doubt  intended  to  smuggle 
into  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  dis- 
covery arose  from  a  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstance. A  most  abominablo 
stench  was  observed  by  the  captain 
to  proceed  from  a  large  trunk 
amongst  the  luggage,  but  ho  did  not 
know  the  owner  of  it ;  at  last  he 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  upon  deck, 
and  said,  if  no  one  claimed  it,  he 
would  throw  it  overboard.  Vitali 
then  rushed  forward  in  defence  of 
his  property. 

The  captain  insisted  on  its  being 
opened ;  Vitali,  after  many  wry 
faces,  produced  the  key,  and  behold 
a  most  disgusting  spectacle  present- 
ed itself  to  our  astonished  optics,  in 
the  shape  of  a  roasted  pig,  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  The  captain  was 
so  enraged  at  the  sight,  that,  with 
great  difficulty,  Vitali  prevented  his 
cloth  from  following  the  pig,  which 
was  instantly  thrown  overboard. 

Vitali  had  perhaps  thought  that  he 
was  to  find  his  own  provisions,  cal- 
culating on  a  short  passage,  reserved 
the  poor  little  grunter  for  a  bonne 
bouche  on  landing.    This  sordid  be- 
haviour, so  unexpectedly  brought  to 
light,  alienated  Lord  Byron,  who  had 
become  rather  partial  to  the  copper 
captain,  as  he  called  him ;  and  Scott 
was  instructed,  on   our  arrival  in 
Cephalonia,  to  make  a  declaration 
to  the  customhouse  regarding  the 
cloth,  for  which  Vitali,  much  to  his 
annoyance,  had  to  pay  duty.    The 
captain  after  this  could  not  endure 
Vitali.  Lord  Byron  dearly  loved  a 
practical  joke,  and  it  was  insinuated 
to  Scott  that  the  Greek  was  ad- 
dicted to  certain  horrible  propensi- 
ties, too  common   in  the  Levant. 
The  look  of  horror  and  a^wftVou 
with  which  Scott  then  tewAed  tkk^ 
poor  man  was  iudescribame,  «wew- 

E 


rprise  and  concern  board  in  the  harbour  of  Areof 

ve  thought  of  ad-  he  bounded  on  deck,  evidently 

)U8  a  person  into  much  affected,  his  expressive  c< 

plied,  that  it  was  tenance    radiant  with    gladnesi 

d  mentioned   the  welcome  them,  and  he  immedie 

3    it  would   hare  engaged  a  few  of  them  to  for 

us.  body-guard  in  Greece,  with  a 

he  skylieht  being  mise  to  employ  a  great  many  m 

perceived   in    his  It  was,  however,  a  very  different 

mouth  wide  open,  fair  to  have  Albanians  or  other  t 

n  table,  whilst  the  warriors   assigned  to    him  by 

ed  in  washing  the  Paseiaas  an  escort,  to  enlisting  tl 

)  could  not  resist  in  their  new  character  as  mercei 

Bcharged  the  con-  soldiers.    All's  stem  rule  compe 

)f  dirty  water  over  them   to  obey  and  pay  every 

vho,  in  a  state  of  ference  to  Lord  Byron  as  his  gv 

upon    deck,   and  and  their  lives  probably  would  h 

ttention  to  him,  he  paid  the  forfeit  of  any  ili-treatm 

id  the  captain,  or  In  the  present  instance,  his  pleai 

if  in  his  fury,  had  illusion  was  speedily  dispelled,  w 

come  up  and  as-  be  witnessed  their  attempts  to  o 

iching  he  had  un-  reacli  him  in  the  very  hard  bar^ 

iy  accidental.  they  drove  for  their  services;  inf 

;inal  intention  was  ing,  too,  on  being  paid  in  advanc 

iiles  to  Zante,  but  TheSuliots  are  individually  bra 

i  to  him  that  the  and  without  complaint  endure 

land  was  not  con-  treme  privations,  bearing  them  v 

ibly  disposed  to-  resignation  and  patience.    They 

mse  as  my  friend  reckoned  excellent  light  soldiers, 

'lo  filled  the  same  will  submit  to  no  regular  disci pli 

I,  his  Lordship  de-  and,  like  all  the  tribes  of  Epii 

;  to  steer  thither,  are  avaricioua,   and   of   predatt 

to  regret  bavin?  habits. 

Napier  welcomed  Th»  ht\r\o  *\f  oi**.^!*/*  J-  t  ^mA  i 
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tish  Highlanders,  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  what  Btranger, 
excepting  installed  in  command  by 
the  approving  voice  of  their  chiefs, 
was  ever  tolerated  by  them  ?  Lord 
Byron's  disputes  and  jarring  with  this 
tribe,  of  which  I  was  an  occasional 
eyewitness,  must  have  proved  gall- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  his  irritable 
mind ;  but  they  originated  from  his 
being,  as  usual,  too  lavish  in  his  pro- 
mises. 

They  became  so  troublesome,  co- 
ming on  board  at   all   times,  and 
besetting  his  Lordship  with  ambus- 
cades when  taking   his  customary 
exercise  on  horseback,  that  any  *'  ar- 
gumentum  ad  verecundiam"  being 
out  of  the  question  with  such  perse- 
vering phlebotomists,  he  was  obliged 
to  threaten  them  finsdiy  with  the  in- 
terference  of   Colonel   Napier,   in 
order  to  intimidate  them.    Subse- 
quently, at  Missolon^hi,  where  their 
msubordlnation  could  not  be  with 
equal  facility  quelled,  it  was  attended 
with    the    most  fatal   results,   and 
proved  a  source  of  endless  disquie- 
tude to  his  Lordship.     After  the 
disastrous  death    of    Lord    Byron, 
these  men,  confiding  in  their  military 
prowess,  became  the  terror  of  the 
Morea ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  every 
remittance  on  account  of  the  Loan, 
besieged  the  seat  of  Goveiiiment, 
insistinfi^  on  compliance  with  their 
demands,  however  unjust;   and  if 
refused,  instantly  proceeded  ''  par 
vole   de   fait,"  quickly  compelling 
their    more    timid    adversaries    to 
yield    to    them.      Their    interests 
were  essentially  dissimilar  to  those 
of  the  Greeks,  for  whose  cause  they 
cared  nothing,  (with  the  exception, 

gerhaps,  of  one  or  two  enlightened 
idividuals  amongst  them,  such  as 
the  Botzaris;)  and  if  the  Turks 
would  only  have  restored  to  them 
ibeir  beloved  Suli,  they  would  gladly 
have  retired  from  the  contest,  and 
very  possibly  have  arrayed  them- 
selves against  their  Greek  allies. 
The  ballots,   in   dress,  physical 


structure,  and  complexion,  resemble 
the  Albanians,  being  compactly 
built  and  full-chested,  with  extreme- 
ly narrow  loins,  caused,  I  presume, 
by  the  compression  of  the  tight  gir- 
dles which  they  wear  from  infancy, 
but  I  do  not  think  them  so  stately  in 
their  gait,  or  strut,  nor,  generally 
speaking,  so  tall  in  stature. 

From   exposure  to  the  elements, 
many  of  them,  although  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,exhibitedan  oldand  weap 
ther-beaten  appearance.  Their  fea- 
tures, marked  by  prominent  cheek- 
bones, are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  finely  chiselled  visage  and  hand- 
some  profile  of  the  true  Greek ;  they 
have  also  dark  grey  or  blue  eyes, 
whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  almost 
invariably  black.    They  are  quite  a 
distinct  race,  and  are   probably  of 
Sclavonic  or  Illyrian  origin.     They 
carry  the  same  description  of  arms 
as  the  Albanians,  viz.  a  long  Venetian 
gun,  with  an  extremely  snort  stock, 
ornamented  in   silver  or  brass,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  its  bearer; 
pistols,  embellished  after  a  similar 
fashion,  adorn  their  girdle ;  a  knife  or 
yataghan,  with   a  shagreen  or   lea- 
thern sheath  or  scabbard,  having  a 
copper  or  silver  case  for  holding 
pens,  and  an  inkstand  at  one  end, 
(although  few  know  how  to  write,) 
complete  their  equipment.  The  bar- 
rels and  locks  of  their  arms  are  of 
very  indifferent  workmanship ;  but, 
fortunately  for  themselves,  they  do 
not  use   strong   powder,    and    are 
very  economical   of   it.    They   do 
not,  as  U  our  custom  in  firing,  carry 
the  but- end  of  the  gun  to  the  shoul- 
der; if  they  did,  they  would  infalli- 
bly suffer  from  the  recoil  of  their 
pieces,  the    stocks    of   which    are 
shaped  like  the  horns  of  a  crescent; 
but  they  discharge  them,  either  hold- 
ing them  sideways,  calculating  the 
angle  of  the  object  at  which  their 
aim  is  directed,  or  by  resting  them 
on  a  stone,  when  they  fight  m  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  their  usual  me- 
thod in  battle. 


iiuuiau  auairs,  auu 

;a8cd  to  keep  our 
langes  down  to  the 
rertheless,  the  dif- 
le  commencemeDt^ 
le  end  of  this  pe- 
I,  when  compared 
nations,  is  so  pro- 
<s  as  if  our  infancy 
in  one  age,  our 
;ond^  and  our  old 

94,  Great  Britain 
ith  nearly  unant« 

detestation,  the 
liar  usurpation,  in 
•r,  and  the  govem- 
re.    The  dreadful 

streaming  in  tor 
aifold,  of  religion 
e  Goddess  of  Rea- 
— of  a  Monarch 
nation  decimated 
test  feelings  of  the 

and  in  all,  save  a 
sensible  Republi- 
I  were  as  hard  as 
one,  produced  a 

against  the  prin- 
;y.    At  that  time 

cordially  and  ge- 

the  principles  of 
3nt;  the  House  of 

ral,  divided  260  to 


mousana  men  were  m  arms,  wa 
ing  with  anxious  eyes  the  force 
Napoleon,  arrayed  on  the  height 
Boulogne,  and  preparing  to  fol 
the  footsteps  of  Caesar  in  theinva 
of  Britain.  The  heartburnings  wl 
had  arisen  at  the  commencemen 
the  war,  the  Galilean  spirit  which 
at  the  outset  detached  a  small  por 
of  our  people  from  their  country, 
divisions  which  had  existed  as  to 
policy  of  continuing  the  contest, 
almost  disappeared.    The  enorr 
of  the  danger,  the  intensity  of 
enmity  of  Napoleon  at  this  coun 
the  evident  hopelessness  of  con^ 
ding  a  lasting  peace  with  so  inv 
rate  a  foe,  had  united  all  classes 
cordial  and  generous  love  of  tl 
country.  Then  were  developed  th 
elevated  feelings  and  noble  de 
minations  which  made  the  nai 
disdain  to  submit — which  promp 
even  Mr  Fox  to  nail  her  coloun 
the  mast,  and  preserved  the  Bri 
empire,  brave  and  dauntless,  am 
the  wreck  of  surrounding  states, : 
the  crash  of  the  greatest  empires 
Europe. 

Ten  additional  years  rolled  on,  \ 
another  generation  had  risen  to 
direction  of  public  affairs.  Still  m 
exhilarating  was  the  prospect  wh 
then  appeared.  The  crisis  of  Eun 
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burled  his  forces  against  the  barriers     the  continental  states,  eai?er  in  the 
of  nature,  and  struck  himself  to  the     pursuit  of  pleasure,  of  knowledge  or 
earth  in  the  recoil.     The  conflagra-    of  taste.  ' 
tion  of  Moscow  had  hardly  ceased  to        But  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
redden  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  civi-    the  National  Church  of  Scotland  has 
lizcd  world  yet  resounded  with  the    begun  one  of  its  anthems  with  the 
cannonade  of  Leipsic ;  the  alliances  words : 
of  fear,  the  submission  of  necessity  d  c.            .     ^ 
had  disappeared ;  from  the  east  and       ^T^  *''*'  \^^   ^^'  *.°^  ^"^*  ""^  ^"^^ 
the  west,^m  the  north  and  the       ^^  "'^^  ^*  '^"'"^"  **"""  •" 
south,  the  crusading  warriors  came  ^^  what  state  does  the  fifth  period 
forth  to  the  fight ;  and  at  the  very  of  ten  years  open  to  the  British  em- 
hour  when  the  joyous  inhabitants  of  pi^ e  ?  Alas !  scarce  were  the  joyous 
Albion  were  celebrating  the  close  of  accents  fled — hardly  had  the  voice 
a  year  of  unexampled  glory,  the  of  ministerial  congratulation  ceased 
Rhine  was  covered  by  innumerable  — when  swift,  and  unerring,  the  De« 
boats  conveying  to  the  Gallic  shore  stroyer  came.    The   terrible   cata- 
the  avengers  ofEuropean  freedom.*  strophe  of  December,  1825,  arrived ; 
Another  period  went  round,  and  mercantile  credit  received  an  un- 
the  world  exhibited  a  very  different  paralleled  shock — distress,  anxiety, 
aspect.  In  January,  1824,  a  profound  cmd  suspense,  prevailed  through  the 
peace  had  subsisted  for  nine  years,  land ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  public 
and    the    nation  was    enjoying    in  suffering.  Faction  reared  again  its 
fancied    security  the  fruits  of   its  hydra  head,  and  pursued  with  in- 
labours.     Commercial  wealth  had  creased  zea>  its  destructive  course. 
spread  to  an  unexampled  extent ;  One  after  another,  all  the  bulwarks 
private  opulence  seemed  unbound-  of  the  constitution  were  surrender- 
ed ;    our  manufacturing   cities  re-  ed  to  procure  a  temporary  respite 
sounded  with  the  din  of  busy  work-  from  the  anarchical  party.  The  Fro- 
men;  our  harbours  were  crowded  testant  constitution,  the  Test  and 
with  the  masts  of  mercantile  enter-  Corporation  Acts,  were  successively 
prise ;  the  ocean  was  whitened  by  abandoned ;  and,  at  length,  a  despe- 
the  sails  of  our  fleets ;  the  rich  were  rate  and  reckless  faction  got  posses- 
affluent  and  prosperous — the  poor  sion  of  the  helm,  and,  wielding  the 
industrious  and  contented.     Every  whole  force  of  the  prerogative  to 
city  was  teeming  with  inhabitants,  support  the  advances  of  revolution, 
and  resplendent  with  the  animating  succeeded  in  overturning  the  consti- 
progress  of  architectural  decoration,  tution.     In  what  a  state  has  the  Bri- 
Erery  waste  was  waving  with  corn,  tish  empire  been  ever  since  that  dis- 
or  dotted   by  innumerable  flocks;  astrous  epoch;   and  what  are  the 
financial  difficulties  seemed  to  have  prospects  which,  on  the  Ist  of  Ja- 
disappeared;  every  returning  ses-  nuary,  1634, open  upon  her  people? 
sion  of  the  legislature  brought  with  Distrust  and  anxiety  universally  dif- 
it  the  alluring  prospect  of  a  reduc-  fused^every  profession  and  occu- 
tion  of  taxation,  and  an  increase  of  pation  suffering,  and  preparing  to 
income ;   the  strongest  heads  were  suffer — the  lower  orders  roused  in- 
swept   away    by   the   unparalleled  to  general  and  fearful  activity — the 
flcMMi  of  prosperity,  and  the  Chancel-  higher  lulled  into  a  desponding  and 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  in  his  hopeless  calm — the  bulwarks  of  the 
place  in  Parliament,  that  "  human  constitution,  the  securities  against 
imagination    itself   could    affix    no  spoliation,  completely  swept  away — 
linaita  to  the    progress  of    British  and  all  the  mighty  interests  of  the 
prosperity,  opulence,  and  power.*'  empire  laid  open  to  the  caprice  and 
llie  administration    was  the  most  the  invasion  of  a  reckless  re  vol  ution« 
popular  that  ever  existed ;  theoppo-  ary  faction,  driving  before  them  a 
•Kion    had    disappeared    or    were  weak    and  vacillating    administra- 
lileBded  with  the  ministerial  party ;  tion.    Such  is  the  sad  termination, 
wmd  the  British  youth,  issuing  from  so  far  as  time  has  yet  advanced,  of 
this  prosperous  island,  overspread  this  glofioiXB  and  animated  eta,  «a& 


^  Si0€^  Mnd  Scbmirtieaberg  cro8$ed  the  Hhine  at  midnight,  Dec.  31,  \B\a. 


rference  in  public  result  of  many  concurring  cat 

Q  themselves  to  a  It  is  not  to  be  retarded  so  mu< 

calamitous  soever,  the  origin  of  evil,  as  the  effec 

;ard  as  inevitable,  evil  already  existing;  not  so  n 

;  this  universal  and  as  the  beginning  of  malady,  *ai 

,  with  the  vigorous  symptom  of  a  constitution  alr< 

which  the  holders  diseased  from  previous  causes, 

lade  to  resist  the  sane  as  was  the  conduct,  reel 

archy  at  the  com-  the  ambition,  unpardonable  the 

3  Preflch  Revolu*  lence  of  the  Whigs  in  urging  on 

nc  struggle  which  great  convulsion,  the  seeds  of  di 

^inst  the  imperial  der  which  they  sowed  with  so 

led  its  power,  we  sparing  a  hand,  could  not  have  c< 

c.  Are  the  present  to  maturity,  if  the  soil  had  not  t 

^lishmen  the  same  prepared    for  their  reception. 

rs  ?— ^o  we  live  in  any  former  period  of  English 

3  world  ?— or  have  tory  since  the  Revolution,  an  ac 

ed  from  the  era  of  nistration,  which  should  have  ^ 

to  that  of  Marius  tured  to  bring  forward  such  a  n 

sure,  would    have    been    insta 

Unary  coexistence  hurled  from  the  helm,  amidst 

^prehension,  with  general  applause  of  the  nation. 
e  apathy,  is  traced        In  investigating  the  causes  wl 

will  be  found  to  had  previously  prepared  the  na 

1  the  belief  gene-  for  the  prodigious  change  which 

Dg  all  persons  of  rulers  have  effected,  there  is 

rmation,  that  su-  which  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  ] 

now  passed  into  mlnent,  and  to  which  sufficient 

s  incompetence  to  tention  has  not  hitherto  been  \ 

tqualletf  by  the  te-  in  any  discussions  on  the  subji 

they  will  retain  and  that  is  the  separation  which 

i1,  the  melancholy  insensibly  grown  up  during  the 

nentable   change,  thirty  years  between  the  higher 
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political  oplnionf  or  party-^umnot  Efoii  m  Itte  as  1784,  this  hereditary 
of  themselFea,  without  external  aid,  and  inherent  chanu;ter  remained  un- 
resist the  attacks  of  their  inferiors,  impaired;  the  ffood  sense  and  natu- 
is  evident  from  the  consideration,  ral  sagacity  of  the  English  people 
that  they  are  not  one  in  a  hundred  triumphed  over  die  efforts  of  faction 
amongst  them.      How  then  has  it  striving  to  seduce  them ;  and  when 
happened,  that  they  have  so  long,  and  the  Whigs,  prostituting  the  names  of 
in  so  many  countries,  succeeded  in  liberty  and  freedom,  sought  to  en- 
maintaining  the  ascendency  due  to  chain  the  Crown  and  the  nation  in 
property    in    every    well-regulated  the  fetters  of  Oriental  servitude,  the 
state,  notwithstanding  all  the  jea-  nation,  upon   an  appeal  from  the^ 
lousy  which  the  prospect  of  their  sovereign,  indignantly  chased  them 
opulence   must   have   occasioned  ?  from  the  helm. 
Simply  by  awakening  the  affections        It  is  in  vain  to  conceal,  however, 
and  supporting  the  interests  of  their  that  times  in  Uiis  respect  are  now 
inferiors:    by  mingling  with  their  essentially  changed.     The  present 
amusements,  and  taking  a  share  in  convulsion  is  less  directed  against 
their  desires,  and  sympathizing  with  the  Crown   than    the  Aristocracy : 
their  wishes ;  by  throwing  down  the  what  is  complained  of,  is  not  the 
unseen  but  hateful  barrier  which  se-  weight  of  the  prerogative,  but  the 
parates  the  nobU$$e  from  the  tier$  usurpation  of  an  Oligarchy.  No  man 
eiai^  and  making  the  people  feel  that  is  now  foolish  enough  to  assert,  that 
they  would  lose  not  merely  their  su-  the  influence  of  the  Crown  "  has  in- 
periors,  but  their   protectors   and  creased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to 
friends,  if  the  Aristocracy  were  de«  be  diminished ;"  the  popular  outcry 
stroyed.  which  carried  through  the  Revolu- 
The  EUiglish  have,  in  every  age,  as  tion  of  1 632,  is  that "  Uie  influence  of 
Mr  Burke  observes,  been  remarkable  .the  Peers  has  increased,  is  increa- 
for  their  lojfe  of  freedom,  but  never  sing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
tUl  recently  actuated  by  the  passion  The  character  of  the  public  discon- 
for  §quality  :  they  were  extremely  tents  has  entirely  changed  within  the 
solicitous  that  the  public  liberties  last  forty  years :  the  people  now  re- 
should  be  maintained,  but  they  had  gard  the   Aristocracy,  not  as   their 
no  wish  that  the  order  of  society  friends,  but  their  enemies,  not  their 
should  be  subverted  in  the  struggle,  protectors,  but  oppressors ;  and  ac- 
or  the  privates  elevated  to  the  rank  cept  a  portion  of  them  as  their  lead- 
of  officers,  in  combating  the  common  ers  only  so  long  as  with  insane  blind- 
enemy.    They  went  forth  to  resist  neas  they  stand  up  against  the  in- 
the  encroachments  of  the  Crown,  in  terests  c>if  '*  their  order,"  and  lend 
the  natural  order  of  society,  headed  the  sanction  of  tlieir  name,  and  the 
by  Cheir  landlords,  their  magistrates,  weight  of  their  talents,  to  principles 
or  their  leading  citizens,  and  when  tending  to  sweep  away  all  the  dis- 
tbe  victory  was  gained,  fell  back  to  tinciions  of  society,  and  all  the  bul- 
thesame  state  of  established  and  well-  warks  of  freedom.    This  is  by  far 
regulated  organization.  Even  during  the  worst  symptom  of  the  times ;  it 
the  democratic  fervour  of  the  great  Is  a  feature  unknown  in  the  former 
Rebellion,  the  same  order  was  pre-  history  of  England,  save  during  the 
served:  the  popular  orators  in  the  frenzy  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  ; 
House  of  Commons,  were  the  great  it  is  a  proof  that  the  genuine  demo- 
landed  proprietors  in  the  counties ;  cratic  poison  is  at  work  amongst  us, 
the  popular  leaders  in  the  cities,  the  and  that  our  people  have  tasted  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  respected  of  the  fruits,  not  merely  of  British  freedom, 
burghers.  In  the  Revolution  of  1686,  but  French  equality. 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  Church  took        Numerous  are  the  causes  whicli 
the  lead ;  the  public  ferment  began  have  conspired  to  bring  about  this 
when  the  seven  Bishops  were  taken  alarming  change.    The  vast  increase 
to  the  Tower,  and  the  settlement  of  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  whose 
the  Crown  was  effected,  not  by  a  wealth  and  population  have  more 
popular  tumult,  but  both  Houses  oi  than  tripled  In  the  last  forty  yeaiB  ; 
Parliament,  dehatiag  with  becoming  the  natural  progress   of    opu\eiiee« 
delibeniion,  and  for  fourteen  days  which  has  increaaed  the  deaue  f  ot 
Ujgmiter,  m  great  public  Janovatioa.   political  power  among  the  iiAdd\iii|[; 
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Chancellor,  raised  from  the  midd 
or  lower  orders,  is  constantly  pla 
at  the  head  of  the  British  Peeraj 
and  that,  having  conceded  so  m^ 
to  the  interests  and  ambition  of  tl 
inferiors,  they  may  be  allowed 
select  their  companions  and  tl 
society  for  themselves.    All  thai 
perfectly  true  ;  but  it  is  as  nothi 
as  long  as  Mordecai  the  Jew  sita 
Uie  Kmg's  gate.   The  exclusive  s 
tem  is  felt  as  an  insult,  if  not  as 
injury :  human  weakness  proves  t 
it  is  no  answer  to  conscious  woi 
talent,  and  elegance  in  the  middl 
orders,  to  say  that  every  office 
open  to  their  ambition,  if  they  \ 
excluded  from  a  society  to  which  tl 
are  attached  both  by  principle'  a 
inclination.    Men  of  fortune,  tale 
and  information,  in  the  class  of  g< 
tlemen,  feel  the  injustice  of  that 
vidious  line,  which  the  exclusi 
system  has  drawn  between  them  a 
their  superiors  in  rank,  but  th 
equals  in  birth,  and  their  inferio 
possibly,  in  every  elegant  or  usel 
acquirement    They  will  not  subn 
to  it  in  silence :   they  resent  it  ai 
slight  on  themselves,  their  charact( 
their  station,  and  their  families,  ai 
fall,  in  consequence,  an  easy  prey 
the  ambitious  leaders,  or  (actio 
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natural  influence  of  the  aristocracy 
over  their  natural  supporters,— their 
neighbours,  friends,  and  tenantry  in 
the  country.  You  hear  that  a  po- 
litical contest  is  likeiy  to  begin,  or 
has  begun  in  a  county;  that  the 
conservative  family  in  possession 
of  the  representation  is  sure  to  be 
hard  run,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
greatest  exertions  can  prevent  one 
or  both  the  seats  from  slipping 
from  their  hands ;  you  hear,  at  the 
bame  time,  that  their  house  is  con- 
stantly full  of  company,  and  that 
every  species  of  gaiety  and  amuse- 
ment is  continually  going  forivard. 
You,of  course,imagine  that  thecoun- 
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a  shoe ;"  a  few  fox-hunting  squires, 
who  follow  the  leading  star  after  the 
hounds,  flatter  his  vanity,  and  drink 
his  claret.  Such  is  the  society  which, 
in  too  many  of  the  great  houses  of 
the  kingdom,  forms  the  only  addi- 
tion which  the  class  of  gentry  af- 
ford to  the  exclusive  circle,  to  enter 
which  is  the  vain  object  of  plebeian 
ambition,  and  to  keep  the  vulgar  out 
of  which  is  the  universal  end  of  aris- 
tocratic pride. 

^  The  exclusives  not  only  keep  en- 
tirely  aloof  from  their  natural  sup. 
porters  and  friends  in  their  own 
counties  and  vicinity,  but  they  ge- 
nerally associate  with  each  other 
ty  gentlemen,  who  are  to  uphold  the  alone  in  migrations  from  province 
aristocratic  influence,  are  frequently  to  province.  Is  there  a  battue 
invited,  and  that  the  party  whose  given,  or  a  select  party  held  in  any 
support  is  requisite  to  ensure  the  of  the  great  houses  of  the  king- 
success  of  the  contest,  is  on  cordial  dom,  the  persons  who  are  admit- 
and  intimate  terms  with  its  head,  ted  to  share  in  its  delights  are  none 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  county  gen-  of  their  natural  supporters,  but 
tlemen,  in  the  same  interest,  are  hard-  the  exclusives  from  other  and  dis- 
ly  ever  asked  to  cross  the  threshold,  tant  counties;  and  they  in  their  turn 
or,  if  they  are,  it  is  to  attend  an  an-  return  the  compliment  by  inviting 
nual  ball,  or  some  great  assembly,  the  grandee  from  their  own  distant 
where  they  are  all  classed  together,  place  to  a  similar  reunion  of  rank 
like  the  peasantry  admitted  on  cer-  and  fashion.  Wherever  you  go,  it 
tain  public  days  to  walk  through  the  is  Almacks  and  St  James's  Street ; 
Park.  The  company  who  compose  the  coterie  of  a  few  London  draw- 
the  continual  round  of  gaiety  at  the  ingrooms  which  are  assembled, 
great  chateau,  are  a  totally  different  The  great  and  fashionable  travel  in 
set.  They  consist  too  often  of  fox-  England  from  one  great  house  to  an- 
hunters  and  sycophants,  whiskered  other,  from  the  earl  of  this  to  the 
dandies,  or  scarlet-pantalooned  bus-  duke  of  that,  and  know  as  little  of 
Bars,  the  elegantes  of  Almacks,  and  either  the  people  or  the  gentry  of 
the  loungers  of  St  James's  Street  their  own  county,  as  they  do  of  those 
clubs.  If  any  of  the  "natives"  are  in  the  Continental  states  through 
admitted,  it  is  such  as  by  their  accom-  which  they  pass  in  their  travelling 
pliahments  or  skill  in  flattery  will  con-  carriages  -  and  -  four.  Amusement, 
descend  to  make  themselves  useful    field-sports,  and  exclusive  society. 


to  the  exclusive  circle.  A  few  ladies 
of  a  certain  age,  who  may  be  ser- 
viceable in  playing  quadrilles  or 
waltzes  on  the  piano,  and  can  occa- 
sionally at  a  push  stand  up  them- 
selves; who  flatter  the  mothers  and 
aunts  by  repeating  the  compliments 
they  hear  paid  by  the  young  eligibles 
to  their  nieces  and  daughters ;  a  few 
talented  and  travelled  young  men, 
who  fill  the  right  honourables'  al- 
bums with  their  drawings,  sing  duets 
with  them  at  the  piano,  attend  them  in 
their  rides  in  default  of  better  beaux, 
dance  with  them  at  balls,  and  perhaps. 


seem  the  great  objects  in  life  to 
numbers  whose  talents,  knowledge, 
and  principles,  fit  them  for  better 
things.  Is  there  an  assembly  of  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Peers  and 
Commons  at  a  chateau  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  uninformed  many  ima- 
gine, that  some  great  national  object 
is  in  view,  and  that  it  is  to  save  the 
empire  that  so  great  a  concourse  of 
rank  and  talent  is  brought  together ; 
it  is,  unfortunately,  frequently  but 
to  beat  a  preserve  for  pheasants  and 
woodcocks,  or  give  eclat  to  the  in- 
troduction of  some  debutante  of  fa- 


in the  end,  may  illustrate  the  truth  of    shion  into  the  gay  world. 
XddMon*E%ay\Dg/*  that n'hen nothing        If  we  lived   in   ordinary  tXmeA> 
heUer  can  be  done,  there  is  such  a     these 
Mejgr  M  tuniDg  a  Bhaelng-horn  into    the 
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which  should  be  centred  in  thofi 
whose  measures  are  steadied  by  th 
possession  of  property ;  as  if  tlie  ev 
days  were  not  fast  approaching,  an 
the  dagger  was  not  at  every  honei 
man's  throat.     They  appear  absc 
lutely  blind  to  the  state  of  the  couo 
try,  even  when  their  more  cleai 
sighted  inferiors  have  almost  loe 
hope;  too  many  of  them  will  hi 
feasting  like  Belshaxzar,  when  Uh 
handwriting  on  the  wall  is  befon 
them  in  characters  of  fire ;  they  wil 
be  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage 
when  the  Deluge  is  at  hand. 

We  have  no  individuals  in  view  ii 
these  remarks.  Some  bright  excep< 
tions  to  them  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  most  elevated 
stalions.  Illustrations  of  their  trutb 
may  be  found,  ve  fear,  almost  Id 
every  county  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
with  classes  of  society,  and  general 
habits,  not  individual  men,  that  the 
politick  observer  is  concerned. 

It  is  ihe  more  melancholy  to  see 
the  influence  of  the  Aristocracy  gli- 
ding  away  from  beneath  their  feet  in 
consequence  of  tlieir  own  thought- 
lessness and  folly,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  they  really  possess  within 
themselveB  talent,  energy,  and  infor- 
mation perfectly  sufficient,  if  proper- 
ly Ai *-J    -.        »  • 
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moiis  rince  the  recent  change  in  its 
composition.  The  Radices,  after 
all  their  boasting,  have  not  produced 
one  new  orator  or  statesman  of  dis- 
tinction out  of  the  hundred  and  thirty 
seats  which  thej  ha?e  gained  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Stephens.  The  bones 
and  sinews  of  Old  England,  her  or- 
naments in  peace  and  her  leaders  in 
war,  are  still  to  be  found  in  her  Aris- 
tocratic families :  plebeian  talent  fur- 
nishes frequent  and  invaluable  as«  - 
sistance,  and  is  indispensable  as  a 
perpetual  stimulant;  but  the  weight 
of  the  conflict  yet  falls  on  the  patri- 
cian blood. 

What  is  e<]^ually  important,  the 
taste  and  habits  of  the  people  are 
still  essentially  Aristocratic,  and  they 
are  more  accessible  to  flattery  and 
influence  from  that  side  than  any 
other.  This  must  be  obvious  to  the 
most  careless  observer.  There  is 
hardly  a  Radical  in  the  kingdom  who 
is  not  open  to  influence  from  that 
quarter.  The  transports  of  Repub- 
licanism, proof  against  every  consi- 
deration of  wisdom  or  prudence,  will 
often  melt  away  under  the  rays  of 
fashion.  In  truth,  the  passion  of  tlie 
middling  ranks  for  notice  from  the 
nobility,  for  admission  into  their 
circles,  and  even  a  bow  or  a  smile 
from  their  leading  characters,  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous,  and  is  one  of  the 
features  of  our  political  situation, 
which  moat  excites  the  astonishment 
of  foreigners.  One  convincing  proof 
of  the  amazing  extent  of  this  passion 
may  be  found  in  the  multitude  aad 
success  of  the  novels  purporting  to 
portray  the  mannera  of  the  great 
which  have  recently  issued  from  the 
press ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  devoured,  not  merely  by  the 
higher  circles,  but  the  inferior  grades 
in  society ;  net  only  by  right  honour- 
ables  and  lords,  but  hM>erdashers' 
youths  and  milliners'  apprentices. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  to  eman- 
cipate ourielves  from  our  feudal  re- 
collections and  Aristocratic  associa- 
tions; we  are  perpetually  thrown 
back  upon  them  in  every  department 
of  life,  and  every  walk  of  literature. 
The  poet,  the  painter,  the  novelist, 
the  historiui,  know  the  influence  of 
these  feelings  in  all  their  attempts  to 
interest  or  charm  mankind ;  and  '^ 
BOthlngetoe  eadtied  ta  biad  us  to  ike 
oJdea  Uioe,  the  plMim  4f£  Shstixpeue 

'  ibe  marek  ^ Scott  would  for 


ever  throw  over  the  mind  of  jouth 
unseen  chains,  more  powerful  than 
all  the  stings  of  envy,  or  all  Uie  al- 
lurements of  ambition  in  after  life. 

But  let  the  higher  orders  beware, 
and  take  counsel  in  time.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  are  still  an  object  of 
admiration  to  the  middling  ranks; 
in  proportion  as  their  society  or  no- 
tice is  still  courted — is  the  depth  of 
the  feeling  of  animosity  and  hatred 
which  may  be  engendered,  if  the  ex- 
clusive system  is  carried  too  far.-— 
Love  and  admiration  are  allied,  not  to 
lukewarmness  and  carelessness,  but 
hatred  and  jealousy.  The  transition 
is  easy  from  preference  to  animosity, 
but  hardly  possible  to  indifference. 
It  was  the  sight  of  a  bar  which  they 
could  not  pass  which  excited  the 
universal  enmity  of  the  French  tiers 
etat  to  their  noblesse.  Let  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  beware  lest  the  exclu- 
sive system  may  engender  a  feeling 
of  dislike  as  general,  and  animosity 
as  profound,  as  that  which  destroyed 
their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel.  The  times  are  gone  by, 
when  they  can  expect  to  receive  re- 
spect, and  command  influence,  inde- 
pendently of  personal  conduct  and 
exertion ; — tlie  tiers  etat  do  not  now 
await  the  mandates  of  their  so- 
vereign on  their  knees;  the  Com- 
mons do  not  begin  their  petitions 
with  "  For  God*s  sake,  and  as  an  act 
of  mercy.**  Fierce  and  pitiless,  loud 
and  long  the  blasts  of  Revolution  are 
sweeping  over  the  land.  Let  them 
aeek  shelter  in  the  arms  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, or  they  will  be  speedily 
overwhelmed  by  their  fury. 

The  great  body  of  the  middling 
ranks-— of  the  holders  of  property  of 
whatever  description,  whether  they 
call  tliemselvea  Whigs  or  Tories,  are 
now  inclined  to  Conservative  prin- 
ciples.   It  is   impossible  to  attend 
any  public  assembly,  where  the  re- 
spectable  classes  are   brought    to- 
gether, without  being  sensible  of  this 
fact.   But  unless  tliey  are  connected 
with,  and  cordially  act  with  the  Aris- 
tocracy, all  their  efforts  will  be  of 
no  avail.    Their  exertions,  insulated 
and  unconnected,  will  be  shattered 
by  the  compact  and  well-drilled  phM 
lanx  of  their  adversaries.   The  hold- 
ers of  property  must  now  \>e  un\\*^ 
and  arrayed  under  tUe  great  pvoi^m 
tors  in  their  reapective  Vic\Ti\tM»,^ 
all  is  lost.  Bufcbowaretbfe^WYift 
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have  been  secured :  what  madness 
in  the  midst  of  a  common  danger,  tc 
decline,  from  a  contemptible  teeling 
of  pride  or  etiquette,  a  recourse  tc 
the  only  means  by  which  the  public 
calamities  can  be  averted  ! 

How  was  it  that  Napoleon  won 
the  affections  of  all  ranks  in  France, 
and  excited  that  enthusiasm  in  hie 
favour,  which  led  them  to  sacrifice 
every  thing,  even  their  own  flesh  and 
blood,  in  his  cause  ?  Was  it  by  a 
haughty  seclusion  and  reserve:  by 
living  only  with  his  compeers  in 
rank,  by  journeying  from  palace  to 
palace,  without  any  consideration  of, 
or  intercourse  with,  the  subjects  upon 
whom  he  depended  for  support? 
Na  It  was  by  universal  affability 
and  condescension,  by  observing  and 
rewarding  merit,  however  low,  in 
whatever  grade  or  station ;  by  at- 
tending to  the  wishes,  and  consulting 
the  interests,  and  gratifying  the 
desires  of  all  classes,  that  he  per- 
formed all  the  prodigies  of  his  reign, 
and  wielded  at  pleasure  the  energies 
of  eighty  millions  of  men.  Ask  the 
vieux  mowttuche,  the  veteran  of  the 
Pyramids  or  Austerlitz,  how  the  Em- 
peror won  the  affeittiunR  nf  hi«  tu\}~ 
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d^e  formed  so  £lorious  an  exception 
to  the  rest  of  France,  and  kept  its 
faith  inyiolate,  in  the  midst  of  civil 
defection  and  military  treachery,  and 
gained  victories  over  the  Republic 
greater  than  the  Kin^s  of  Europe 
were  able  to  effect  ?  It  was  because 
the  pride  and  corruption  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy had  not  penetrated  into  that 
secluded  province ;  because  no  ex- 
clusive system  there  prevail^ ;  be- 
cause the  attractions  of  Paris  had 
not  draivn  its  nobility  from  their 
estates;  because  they  were  still, 
what  they  ever  ought  to  be,  the 
friends,  the  patrons,  and  the  bene- 
factors of  the  people.  Ask  the  pea- 
sant of  the  Boca^e,  why  he  is  still  a 
Royalist  in  his  heart ;  why  he  took 
up  arms  against  an  almost  irresist- 
ible enemy,  and  sent  forth  his  sons 
and  brothers  to  the  fight,  and  main- 
tained the  struggle,  when  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe  had  abandoned  it 
in  despair?  He  will  answer,  that 
his  affections  are  all  centred  upon 
his  landlord ;  that  his  ancestors  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  his  race  for 
three  hundred  years;  that  he  has 
been  his  friend  in  prosperity,  and 
his  support  in  adversity;  that  he 
shared  in  his  amusements,  and  sym- 
pathized with  his  sorrows,  and  par- 
ticipated in  his  interests;  that  he 
rejoiced  with  him  when  he  rejoiced, 
and  wept  with  him  when  he  wept. 
— Such  are  the  principles  which 
bound  the  peasantry  of  La  Vendee 
to  their  landlords  and  the  cause  of 
ordrr;  and  similar  conduct  will  ne- 
ver, to  the  end  of  time,  fail  in  pro- 
ducing similar  effects. 

It  is  no  doubt  important  that  the 
nobility  should  occasionally  come 
forward  and  take  the  lead  on  great 
public  occasions,  but  if  they  imme- 
diately relapse  into  their  indolent 
habits  and  exclusive  circle,  the  aflfec- 
lions  of  the  gentry  and  the  peasantry 
will  not  be  secured.  The  vast  effect 
which  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
leading  nobility  have  had  when  they 
have  come  forward  on  any  public 
occasions,  at  dinners,  yeomanry 
meetings,  or  cattle  shows,  and  cor- 
dially united  with  the  gentry  and 
tenantry  of  the  country,  may  serve 
to  demonstrate  what  prodigious  ef- 
fects would  be  produced  if  these  im- 
portant but  insulated  acts  were  foU 
lowed  up  and  cemented  by  a  life  ba* 
bJtuallx  devoted  to  tbe  furtherance 


of  the  same  patriotic  objects.    But 
the  effect  of  these  admirable  steps  is 
insensibly  weakened,  and  ultimately 
lost,  if,  the  moment  they  are  conclu- 
ded, the  nobility  rejoin  the  aristocra- 
tic set, and  live  with  the  elegans  of  the 
metropolis,  to  the  entire  neglect  of 
the  gentlemen  and  education  of  the 
country.    Such  casual  and  passing 
efforts  have  some  effect,   but  no- 
thing  comparable    to    what   might 
be    attained    by    more     sustained 
efforts ;   they   evince   a   feeling   of 
the  necessity  for  exertion,  wiuiout 
a    knowledge     of    the   means   by 
which  the  object  is  to  be  gained. 
It    is    by  cordially    and    sincerely 
uniting  with  the  gentlemen  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded  ;   by  selecting 
the  able,  the    worthy,  and  the  ac- 
complished, out  of  the  whole  classes 
in    their    vicinity,   whose   manners 
and  acquirements  fit  them  for  their 
society;  by  drawing   the    vast,  in* 
telligent,  and  powerful  body  of  the 
middling  ranks  towards  them,  by  the 
bonds  of  mutual  interest,  affection, 
and  gratitude,  that  that  cordial  co- 
operation   of    all   the    respectable 
classes  can  alone  be  secured,  which 
is  now  the  only  barrier  that  exists 
between  our  present  state  and  revo- 
lutionary anarchy. 

The  Conservative  part  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy, embracing  a  vast  majority 
of  all  that  is  great  and  good  and  illus- 
trious in  the   Peerage,  have  made 
memorable  and  noble  efforts  during 
these  trying  times.    If  it  had  been 
nothing  else,  the  very  act  of  staying 
at  home,  instead  of  flying  like  the 
French  noblesse,  from   the  danger  ; 
the  demonstration  they  have  afford- 
ed of  their  capacity  to  govern  by 
their    courage    and   moderation  in 
Council,  as  well  as  their  eloquence 
and  energy  in  debate ;  the  utter  con- 
fusion to  which  they  have  put  the 
Revolutionary  party  by  the  vast  su- 
periority they  have  asserted  on  the 
great  theatre  of  Parliament  over  all 
that    the    democratic  cauldron  has 
been  able  to  throw  up ;  have  been 
of  inestimable  importance,  and  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  yet  stamp  a  very 
different  character  upon    the  Eng- 
lish   Revolution,    from  that  which 
disgraced  its   predecessor    on  the 
other  side  of  the    Channel.     TVk^ 
younger  part  of  tbe  ATiaXoctacy,  Vdl 
particular,  whatever   tW\T  i^Te(ii\A 
were,  are  almost  all  Cou«eiva\.\\^\x 
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condescension ;  affection  can  only  b( 
secured  by  good  deeds :  if  the  highei 
orders  expect  the  middling  ranks,  oi 
the  untitled  gentlemen,  to  hazarc 
every  thing  for  them,  they  must  be< 
gin  by  some  sacrifice  on  their  owi 
side.  Let  them  commence  by  lay- 
ing on  the  altar  of  their  countrj 
the  exclusive  system,  the  offspring 
of  overweening  prosperity,  and  the\ 
will  be  both  more  powerful  politi' 
cians,  more  estimable  citizens,  and 
happier  men. 

It  was  very  different  in  formei 
times.  When  we  were  beginniua 
life  at  the  opening  of  the  French 
Revolution,  this  system  was  un- 
known. The  houses  of  the  great 
were  then  open  to  all  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends :  the  centres  offa- 
shion,  and  information,  and  distinc- 
tion in  their  respective  counties,  the 
pivots  on  which  the  Conservative  in- 
terest in  the  country  chiefly  turned. 
We  have  mingled  with  the  Aristo- 
cracy ;  we  have  been  intimate  with 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  many  of 
•  the  happiest  days  of  our  life  have 
been  passed  under  roofs  which  are 
now  open  only  to  exclusive  dandiAs 
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In  talent,  iDformation,  and  energy,  as 
it  is  now;  its  younger  branches  are 
perhaps  superior  in  acquirements  to 
any  equal  number  of  men  in  the  king* 
dom.  It  is  the  mania  of  fashion  and 
a  foolish  etiquette^  which  alone  pre^ 
vent  such  a  cordial  co-operation  be« 
tween  them  and  the  class  of  gentle- 
meu  now  fully  awakened  to  their 
danger,  as  would  prove  an  InTlnclble 
barrier  against  the  farther  inroads  of 
revolution. 

We  hare  exposed  with  fearless 
language,  though  with  painful  feel- 
ings, what  we  consider  as  a  general 
evil  in  our  social  condition.  We  have 
done  BO  from  no  feeling  of  animosity 
towards  individuals ;  itom  no  irrita- 
tion or  jealousy  towards  classes,  but 
from  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  our  clear  perception  of  the  Inju- 
ry which  many  estimable  men  are 
doing  to  their  country  and  them- 
selves, from  their  acquiescence  In 
habits  and  manners  originating  with 
the  frivolous  or  contemptible  leaders 
of  fashion.  We  have  done  so  the 
more  readily,  because  no  one  can  ac* 
cuse  us  of  being  either  subservient 
to  authority,  or  carried  away  by  po- 
pular applause ;  because  our  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  order  and  the 
Conservative  side.  Is  known  to  all 
the  world ;  and  because  (we  say  it 
fearlessly)  we  have  done  more  to 
support  the  Constitution  in  perilous 
timep,  than  any  other  Periodical  In 
existence.  We  have  no  favour  to  ask 
of  the  Aristocracy;  we  are  Independ- 
ent and  unfettered  men :  But  we  know 
from  study  and  observation  the  vital 
importance  of  the  nobility,  to  up- 
hold the  fabric  of  liberty  not  less  than 
order,  and  that  the  momenl.they  are 
swept  away,  there  is  no  bArler  re- 
maining to  protect  ourselves  or  our 
children  from  the  worst  of  tyrannies 
— the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  of  ty- 
rants. We  esteem  and  reverence  the 
many  great  and  good  men  whom  itt 
Peerage  contains ;  we  appreciate  aiA 
admire  the  elegance  of  the  aristocra- 
tic circles ;  we  are  fully  alive  to  the 
vast  ability,  profound  knowledge, 
and  splendid  talents  which  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Hoase  of  Peers  ex- 
hibit. It  !b  just  because  we  are  so 
fully  Impressed  with  these  excellent 
qualities, — because  we  know  bow  es^ 
sential  to  the  cauae  of  order  hh  that 
the  clasa  ofproprhtmvBbouldbeor^ 
gaaized.  In  the  desperate  etruggle 
wJdcb  Mwalte  them,  under  weighty 


and  upright  leaders,  and  because  we 
see  clearly  how  competent  the  aris- 
tocracy are  to  take  the  lead  in  such  a 
strife,  that  we  are  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  disastrous  elfects  of 
that  mania  of  fashion  and  exclusive 
frenzy,which  threatens  so  soon  to  di- 
vide two  classes  whose  Interests  and 
affections  ought  ever  to  be  the  same^ 
and  who  are  so  well  fitted  to  support 
and  improve  each  other. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  the  ar* 
istocracy  to  whom,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  weight  of  historical  cen- 
sure is  due — that  is,  the  Whig  uobi- 
lity :  the  great  and  old  families,  once 
the  ornament  of  Britain,  who,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  party,  hold 
a  language  to  the  people,  and 
support  measures  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, calculated  to  bring  ruin  alike 
upon  their  country  and  themselves, 
and  which  they  know  to  be  dis- 
astrous— the  Orleanses,  and  Lian- 
courtft,  and  Clermont  Tonnerres  of 
the  English  Revolution.  Enter  the 
cabinets  or  the  drawingrooms  of 
these  grandees,  you  hear  nothing 
but  the  most  haughty  and  conserva- 
tive language.  The  necessity  of  ta- 
king steps  to  arrest  the  evil,  the 
imminent  danger  to  the  holders  of 
property  from  the  progress  of  radi- 
calism, the  need  ot  a  cordial  union 
among  all  the  better  classes  to  re- 
sist the  spoliation  springing  from 
their  inferiors,  is  universally  talked 
of.  The  frivolity  of  popular  ap- 
plause, the  inconstancy  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  insufTerable  vulgarity  of 
their  leaders,  the  perils  arising  from 
their  ascendency,  are  the  frequent 
subjects  of  conversation.  The  Re- 
form Bill  itself  is,  in  the  beat  and 
most  elevated  Whig  circles,  stigma- 
tized as  an  unnecessary  and  perilous 
measure,  going  infinitely  beyond 
what  was  either  expected  or  requi- 
red, which  was  as  great  a  surprise 
to  them  as  their  opponents,  and 
which  threatens,  in  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, to  undermine  nil  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  But  listen 
to  these  Whig  aristocrats  on  the  hust- 
ings, or  at  public  meetings;  you  will 
hear  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  yield- 
ing to  popular  opinion,  the  growing 
importance  and  vast  intelligence  of 
the  people,  the  ineBlsl\b\«  vfe\(\\\.  ol 
their  yoice,  the  pBTamo\&nt  «nvv^ 
which  they  have  acquired  H  ^*^ 
Constitutioii.  Exaimne  ^^  ^ou 
duct  in  PaxUament*!  Tou.  ^«i\l\  ap 


Q ~ V.M.9  <*u\A  piecai'ious  ex* 

iDciple  and  prac-  istence.  This  is  the  utmost  to  which 
Bnts,  let  it  be  the  patriotic  hope  can  now  aspire ;  this 
rvatives  to  throw  the  limit  assigned  to  public  duty. 
ly,    openly,  and  To  this  melancholy  duty,  however, 
)on  the  middling  all  who  love  their  country,  are  im- 
atlemen  of  Eng-  periously  called ;  and  much  remains 
whatever  birth,  even  in  this  world  to  reward  its  con- 
ofession,   whose  scientious  discharge.    The  Reform 
*iition,  and  man-  Bill,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
ir  society.     This  passed,  have  become  matter  of  his- 
ass,  whom  Whig  tory;  let  them  leave  to  History  to 
8    from  its    sa-  do  justice  to  its  authors.    It  will 
;  legislation  has  stretch  them  on  the  rack  of  ages, 
th,  still  contains  and  paint  their  conduct  with  the 
nfluence  in  the  pencil  of  Tacitus.    But  let  all  who 
ordially  to  the  love  their  country,  or  are  even  soli- 
it  will    in    the  citous  to  preserve  themselves  from 
ice.      Let     the  destruction,  unite  with  those  of  the 
!S  with  the  Ten-  opposite  party  who    are    inclined, 
alternately  adu-  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  take 
flatter  the  mul-  their  stand  firmly  and  decidedly  on 
egrade  rank  by  Conservative  principles.    Let  them 
lence,  and  ele-  recollect  Napoleon's  maxim, — "  II 
:t  of  vulgarity ;  ne  faut  pas  nous  facher  des  choses 
)les  bow  to  de-  passes  ;*'  and  the  good  sense  of  Mr 
y   tailors^   and  Sheridan's  saying, — "The  question  is 
les  sink  into  the  not,  how  we  got  into  the  war,  but 
rigue ;  but  let  being  in  it,  in  the  name  of  God  what 
e  Conservative  are  we  to  do  ?*'    Let  them  recollect 
e  bonds  whicli  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  err ; 
te  them  to  the  that  the   Conservatives  hnv«  /»/»»«- 
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Chap.  XV. 

THE  baronet's  BRIDE. 

Never  was  man  married  under  could  not  fail,  under  all  his  calmness 
more  auspicious  circumstances  than  of  demeanour,  to  observe  the  strug- 
Sir  Henry  Harleigh.     Himself  the  glings  of  talent  and  ambition.    Lady 
descendant  of  an  ancient  house,  and  Anne,  on  the  contrary,  was  all  spright- 
the    accomplished    possessor   of  a  liness  and  frolic.    'Twas  like  a  sun- 
splendid  fortune ;  his  bride  the  fair-  beam  and  a  cloud  brought  together ; 
est  flower  in  the  family  of  a  distin-  the  one,  in  short,  "  L'Allegro ;"  the 
guished  nobleman ;  surely  here  were  other,  "  II  Penseroso."     The  quii- 
elements  of  high  happiness,  warrant-  ties  of  each  were  calculated  to  at- 
ing  the  congratulations  of  the  "  troops  temper  those  of  the  other,  alternately 
of  friends'^  who,  by  their  presence,  instigating  and  brightening;  and  who 
added  eciat  to  the  imposing  nuptials,  would  not  predicate  a  happy  harmo« 
'*  Heaven  bless  thee,  sweet  Anne !"  nious  union  of  such  extremes  ? 
sobbed  the  venerable  peer,  her  fa-        Six  months  after  their  marriage, 
ther,  folding  his    daughter  in    his  the  still  "  happy  couple  "  returned  to 
arms,  as  Sir  Henry  advanced  to  con-  town,  after  having  traversed  an  ex- 
duct  her  to  his  travelling-chariot;  tensive  portion   of   the   Continent.  « 
"  may  these  be  the  last  tears  thou  Lady  Anne  looked  lovelier,  and  her 
wilt  have  occasion  to  shed  !"     The  spirits  were  more  buoyant  and  bril- 
blushing,  trembling  girl  could  make  liant  than  ever.    She  had  apparently 
no  reply;   and  linking  her  arm  In  transfused  not  a  little  of  her  vivacity 
that  of  her  handsome  husband,  dizzy  into  her    husband's  more  tranquil 
with  agitation,  and  almost  insensible  temperament :  his  manners  exhibit- 
of  the  many  hands  that  shook  hers  ed  a  briskness  and  joyousness  which 
in  passing,  suffered  him  to  lead  her  none  of  his  friends  had  ever  witness- 
through  3ie  throng  of  guests  above,  ed  in  him  before.    During  the  whole 
and  hnes  of  be-tavoured  lacqueys  of  the  London  "season,"  Lady  Anne 
below,  to  the  chariot  waiting  to  con-  revelled  in  enjoyment;  the  idol  of 
duct  *'  the  happy  pair"  to  a  roman-  her  husband — the  centre  of  gaiety 
tic  residence  of  Sir  Henry's  in  Wales,  and  cheerfulness — the  star  of  fashion. 
The  moment  they  were  seated,  the  Her  debut  at  Court  was  the  most 
steps  were  shut  up — the  door  closed,  flattering  of  the  day.    It  was  gene- 
Sir  Henry  hastily  waved  a  final  adieu  rally  talked  of,  that  the  languid  ele- 
to  the  company  thronging  the  win-  gance,  the  listless  fastidiousness  of 
dows  of  the  drawingroom  he  had  royalty,   had  been  quickened   into 
just  quitted;  the  postilions  cracked  something  like  an  appearance  of  in- 
their  whips,  and  away  dashed  the  terest,  as  the  fair  bride  bowed  before 
chariot-and-four,  amidst  the  cheery  it,  in  the  graceful  attitude  of  loyal 
pealing  of  the  bells —  duty.     Once  or  twice  I  had  the  sa- 

«  bearing  it.  precious  throbbing  ti»faction  of  meeting  with  her  Lady- 

cbaree  ship  in  public— all  charming  vivacity 

To  halcyon  climes  afar.»  -f^i  sparkle-followed  by  crowds 

'  of   flatterers — till  one  would   have 

Sir  Henry*g  character  contrasted  thought  her  nearly  intoxicated  with 
strongly,  in  some  respects,  with  that  their  fragrant  incense  I     "  What  a 
of  his  lady.    His  urbanity  was  tine-  sweet  smile !"— "  How  passing  grace- 
tured  with  a  certoin  reserve,  or  ra-  ful  1"—"  Heavens,  what  a  swan-like 
ther  melancholy,  which  some  consi-  neck  I"—"  Ah  I    happy  fellow  that 
dered  the  effect  of  an  early  and  se-  Harleigh  I"—"  Seen    Lady    Anne  ? 
vera  devotion  to  study ;  others,  and  Oh  !  yonder  she  moves— there— that 
perhaps  more  truly,  of  a  constitu-  laughing  lady  in  white  %aXVii»\AV^^^^ 
tional  tendency  inherited  from  bia  therrench  AmbaBaadoTonO:i^^IiOuV 
motben    Tbene  was  much  subdued  der  with  her  fan."—**  V?VvBt\  \%tKa 

fioeigr  io  hS0  dmncteri  fmd  you    l^iy  Aime,  aow  wil\;dMt^^Vfin 


luteous  serenity  could  Dot  form  a  wish  that  he  did 

aristocratic  brow  not  even  personally  endeavour  to 

ires,  dignity  and  secure  her  the  means  of  gratifying, 

icture  of  a  young  Considering  the  number  and  import- 

leynolds  that  has  ance    of   his    public    engagements, 

hundreds  as  the  many  wondered  that  he  could  con- 

e ;  and  it  is  one  trive  to  be  so  often  seen  accompany- 

t*s  pencil.    Not  ing  her  in  rides  and  drives  about  the 

istic  trait  about  Park  and  elsewhere ;  but  who  could 

with  which  she  name 

*I!J!.^£l!  ?f  °'^'  "  The  Mcrifice  affection  would  not  yield  !" 

iccasions  by  ' 

.  -    ,       „  Some  there  were,  however,  who 

nt  fondness,  ^^^  j^^^  imagined  they  detected  a 

alment.  And  so  moodiness — an  irritability—a  rest- 
met.  Each  was  lessnesa— of  which  his  political  en- 
d  contentment;  gsgements  afforded  no  suflici en t  ex- 
envy  of  society,  planation.  They  spoke  of  his  sud« 
upon  them,  and  den  fits  of  absence,  and  the  agitation 
:  a  day  was  to  he  displayed  on  being  startled  from 

them.     What  could  there  be  to  dis- 

cnry  completed  turb  him  ?  was  he  running  beyond 

;ements  for  his  his  income  to  supply  his  lady's  ex- 

by  the  begin-  travagance  ?  was  he  offended  at  any 

[  winter.  Lady  lightness  or  indiscretion  of  which 

t  the  head  of  as  she  might  have  been  guilty  ?  had  he 

at  as  her  heart  given  credence  to  any  of  the  hun- 

sequiousmorn-  dred  tales  circulated  in  society  of 

1  with  accounts  every  woman  eminent  in  the  haut 

of  the   balls,  tomf  was  he  embarrassed  with  the 

conversaziones  conseoiipnrpn  nf  a/tmo  Ai^^w^  ,w.i;.:..«i 
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charity  fails  asleep.  She  never 
seemed  at  ease,  it  was  said,  in  her 
husband's  presence— his  departure 
seemed  the  signal  for  her  return ioff 
gaiety.  Strange  to  say,  each  seemed 
the  conscious  source  of  the  otl)er*s 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  Each 
had  been  detected  casting  furtive 
glances  at  the  other — tracking  one 
another's  motions,  and  listening, 
even,  to  one  another's  conversation ; 
and  some  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  each  had  been  observed  on  such 
occasions  to  turn  suddenly  pale. 
What  could  be  the  matter  ?  Every 
body  wondered— no  one  knew.  Some 
attributed  their  changed  deportment 
to  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon 
late  hours  and  excitement;  a  few 
hinted  the  probability  of  a  family ; 
many  whispered  that  Sir  Henry — 
some  that  Lady  Anne— gambled. 
Others,  again,  insinuated  that  each 
had  too  good  cause  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  other's  fidelity.  When, 
however,  it  got  currently  reported 
that  a  letter  was  one  evening  given 
to  Sir  Henry  at  his  club,  which 
blanched  his  face  and  shook  his 
hand  as  he  read  it— that  his  whole 
manner  was  disturbed  for  days  after, 
and  that  he  even  absented  himself 
from  a  grand  debate  in  the  House — 
an  occasion  on  which  he  was  special- 
ly pledged  to  support  his  party- 
curiosity  was  at  once  heightened  and 
bewildered.  Then,  again,  it  was  un- 
deniable that  they  treated  one  an- 
oUier  with  the  utmost  tenderness — 
reaili/ — unequivocally.  Lady  Anne, 
however,  daily  exhibited  symptoms 
of  increaiiing  disquietude ;  the  lustre 
faded  from  her  eye,  the  colour  from 
her  cheek — her  vivacity  totally  dis- 
appeared—she no  longer  even  af- 
fected it.  "  How  thin  she  gets!" 
was  an  exclamation  heard  on  all 
hands..  They  were  seen  less  fre- 
quently in  society ;  and  even  when 
they  did  enter  into  it,  'twas  evi- 
dently an  intolerable  burden.  Sighs 
were  heard  to  escape  from  Lady 
Anne ;  her  eyes  were  seen  occa- 
sionally filled  with  tears;  and  it 
was  noticed,  that,  on  observing  Sir 
Henry  watching  her — which  was 
often  the  case — she  made  violent  ef- 
forts to  recover  her  composure.  Thus 
in  tears  one  evening,  curiosity  was 
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dance  with  her,  drew  her  arm  within 
his,  and,  with  some  trepidation  of 
manner,  quitted  the  room.  "  Good 
heaven!  what  can  be  behind  the 
scenes  ?"  thought  fifty  different  peo- 

Ele  who  had  witnessed  this  last  ex- 
ibition. 

''  Afraid  they  lead  a  woful  life 
together,"  said  one.  **  J  never 
thought  they  would  suit  one  an- 
other," was  the  reply. 

**  'Pon  my  soul,"  simpered  a  sickly 
scion  of  nobility,  **  'tis  an  odd  thing 
to  say— but— but— gad,  I  do  believe 
I  can  explain  it  all  I  Harleigh,  I 
know,  hates  to  see  her  dance  with 
me — whew  I " 

"  Haven't  you  seen  her  turn  pale, 
and  seem  quite  sick  at  heart,  when 
she  has  noticed  him  talking  to  Miss 
—  ?"  wheezed  an  old  Dowager, 
whose  daughter  had  attempted  to 
join  in  the  race  for  the  Baronet's 
hand  ?  These,  and  a  thousand  others, 
were  questions,  hints,  and  innuen- 
does bandied  about  everywhere  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  season: 
soon  after  the  close  of  which.  Lady 
Anne  brought  her  husband  a  **  eon 
and  heir ;"  and  as  soon  as  circum« 
stances  would  permit,  the  whole  es* 
tablishment  was  ordered  out  of  town 
— and  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady  set  off 
no  one  knew  whither.  It  was  pre- 
sently discovered,  however,  that  they 
were  spending  the  summer  in  a  se- 
questrated part  of  Switzerland.  At  an 
advanced  period  of  the  autumn  they 
returned  to  London ;  and  the  little 
that  was  seen  of  them  in  society 
served  to  shew  that  their  continen- 
tal sojourn  had  worked  little  or  no 
change  in  either — save  that  Lady 
Anne,  since  her  accouchement,  was 
far  more  delicate  in  health  than  upual 
under  similar  circumstances.  Ru- 
mour and  speculation  were  sudden- 
ly revived  by  an  extraordinary  move 
of  Sir  Henry's— he  broke  up,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  his  extensive 
town  establishment,  and  withdrew 
to  a  beautiful  man8ion  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  metro- 
polis. Strange  as  was  such  a  step, 
it  had  the  effect,  probably  contem- 
plated by  the  Baronet,  of  quieting 
curiosity,  as  soon  as  the  hubbub  oc- 
casioned by  the  removal  of  its  cause, 
had  ceased.  In  the  vortex  oi  Loxi^oiv 


strained  to  the  utmoBt  when   Sir    pleasure  and  dissipalion,  viV^o 
lAmaryBpproMcbedber,  bowed  among    think  of  objects  no  longer  pte^cuXU 
tkegeaiieweBwAPwerepropoBiogto    provoke  enquiry  ?    Om  \hMiS  Nil 


o. 


to,  several  en- 
le  of  me  con- 
question,  bf 
re — who  sup- 
ofessional  ac- 
(aronet,  slight 
)  some  initia- 
s  of  his  con- 
dly  say,  were 
mable  to  an- 
ugh  a  polite, 
It,  uncommu* 
he  even  been 
t  seldom  into 
bis  marriage, 
ad  of  satisfy- 
)8ity  respect- 

ening  of  the 
a  letter  was 
string  on  the 
Private  and 
k  was  by  Sir 
letter,  which 
I  thus.  Let 
^tonishment 


My  travel- 
11  be  at  your 
ig  between 


.*vuiu  juuuuuce  me  lo  some  scene 
of  distress— and  my  imagination 
could  suggest  only  family  discord  as 
the  occasion.  I  soon  made  the  re« 
quisite  arrangements ;  and  when  the 
morninff  came,  without  having  shewn 
my  wife  the  Baronet's  letter,  or 
giving  her  any  clue  to  my  destina- 
tion, jumped  into  the  pea-green  cha- 
riot-and-iour  the  instant  that  it  drew 
up  at  my  door— and  was  presently 
whirled  out  of  town  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  I  observed 
that  the  panels  of  the  carriage  had 
neither  crest  nor  supporters;  and 
the  colour  was  not  that  of  the  Ba- 
ronet's. I  did  not  meet  the  Baro- 
net, as  his  letter  had  led  me  to  ex- 
pect. On  reaching  the  park  gateB, 
which  stood  open,  the  groom  behind 
leaped  down  the  instant  that  the 
reeicing  horses  could  be  stopped, 
opened  the  carriage- door,  and  with 
a  respectful  bow  mformed  me  that 
the  Baronet  beeged  I  would  alight 
at  the  gates.  Of  course  I  acquiesced, 
and  walked  up  the  avenue  to  the 
house,  full  of  amazement  at  the  ap- 
parent mystery  w^^ich  was  thrown 
about  my  movements.  I  ascended 
the  spreading  steps  which  led  to  the 
hall-door,  and  avpti  tMiBi****'  «♦ 
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also,  that  I  perceived  sometbiDg  un-  ally    heard    Burmises    about    Lady 

usual,  not  only  in  the  countenance  Anneandmyself?^!  believe  we  have 

and  manner  of  the  female  who  had  occasioned  no  little  apeculation  lat- 

answered  my  summons,  but  of  the  terly  I  "~I  smiled,  and  bowed  off  his 

froom  who  attended  me  from  town,  enquiry.  "  I  am  conscious  that  there 

was  soon,  however,  in  the  presence    has  been  some  ground  for  it" he 

of  the  Baronet.    The  room  was  spa-  continued  with  a  sigh — **  and  I  now 

cious  and  lofty,  and  furnished  in  a  find  the  time  is  arrived  when   all 

style  of  splendid  elegance.    Several  must  be  known — I  must  explain  it 

busts,  statues,  and  valuable  paintings  all  to  you. — You  have,  I  believe,  oc- 

graced  the  corners  and  siaes,  toge-  casionally  met  us  in  society,  and  re- 

ther  with  a  noble  library  containing,  collect  her  ladyship  ?" 

I  should  think,  several  thousand  vo-  "  Several  times.  Sir  Henry— and  I 

lumes.  Before  I  had  had  time  to  cast  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  her.^« 

more  than  a  cursory  glance  around  Indeed"—— 

me.  Sir  Henry  issued  from  a  door  at  "  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  there 

tiie  further  extremity  of  the  library,  was  any  thing  remarkable  either  in 

and  advancing  hastily  to  me,  shook  her  countenance  or  deportment?" 

me  by  the  hand  with  cordiality.   He  I  looked,  at  a  loss  to  understand 

wore  a  flowered  green  velvet  dress*  him. 

ing-gown,  and  his  shirt  collars  were  ''  I — I  mean — did  you  ever  observe 

turned  down.  I  thought  I  had  never  a  certain  peculiarity  of  expression  in 

seen  a  finer  figure,  or  a  more  ex-  her  features?" — ^he  continued,  ear- 

pressive    countenance — the    latter,  nestly. 

however,    clouded    with    mingled  **  Why — let  me  see — I  have  cer- 

sternness  and  anxiety.  tainly  observed  her  exhibit  languor 

*' Doctor,"  said  he,  conducting  me  and  lassitude — her  cheek  has  been 
to  a  seat,  "  I  feel  greatly  obliged  pale,  and  her  countenance  now  and 
by  this  prompt  attention  to  my  then  saddened  with  anxiety.  I  sup- 
wishes— which,  however,  I  fear  must  posed,  however,  there  was  no  un- 
have  inconvenienced  you.  Have  you  usual  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  Sir 
breakfasted  ?  "  Henry  "—I  added,  with  a  smile.  The 

'*  Yes — but  my  drive  has  sharpeiir-  Baronet's  face  was  clouded  for  a  mo- 

ed  my  appetite  afresh — I  think  I  ment,  as  if  with  displeasure    and 

could  not  resist  a  cup  of  chocolate  anxiety, 

or  coffee."  "  Ah"— be  replied,  hastily — **  I  see 

"  Ah^ood  I  Fm  happy  to  hear  it  — I  understand   you — but  you  are 

Perhaps,  then,  you  will  permit  me  to  quite  mistaken — totally  so.    Pray,  is 

take  a  turn  round  the  garden — and  that  the  general  supposition?" 

then  we  will  join  Lady  Anne  in  the  **  Why — I  am  not  aware  of  its  be- 

breakfast-room?" — I  assented.  There  ing  expressed  in  so  many  words; 

was  something  fiurried  in  his  man-  but  it  was  one  that  struck  me  imme- 

ner  and  peremptory  in  his  tone — I  diately — as  a  matter  of  course."    As 

saw  there  was  soheUiing  that  agi-  I    was    speaking,    I    observed    Sir 

tated  him,  and  waited  for  the  Se^  Henry  changing  colour. 

nouement  with  interest.      In  a  mo-        *'  Doctor ,"  said  he,  in  a  low 

ment  or  two,  we  were  walking  to-  ^itated  voice,  grasping  my  arm  as 

gether  in  the  garden,  which  we  had  if  with  involuntary  energy — **  We 

entered  through  a  glass  door.  have  no  time  to  lose.    One  word— 

"  Doctor,"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  low  alas,  one  word— will  explain  all.    It 

tone,  *'  I  have  sent  for  you  on  a  most  is  horrible  torture  to  me — but  I  can 

melancholy  errand  to-day" — beseem-  conceal  it  no  longer.    You  must  be 

ed  agitated,  and  paused — proceed-  told  the  truth  at  once.    Lady  Anne 

ing,  *'  I  have  infinite  satisfaction  in  Is-— insane  I "  He  rather  gasped  than 

being  able  to  avail  myself  of  your  spoke  the  last  word.    He  stood  sud- 

services — for  I  know  that  you  are  denly  still,  and  covered  his  face  with 

both  kind  and  experienced — as  well  his  hands.    He  shook  with  agitaUon. 

a9— confidential  ?"  Agwn  he  paused.  Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  moment  or 

and  looked  full  at  me,—l  bowed,  and  two— except  that  I  aimottt  uneon- 

lie  reaomed*  scioualy  echoed  the  \aat  woid Yx^YtiA 

^PmMlfjroamBjr  bare  occasion^  uttered.     **  Insane  l*-Vni^y«  1   cm 


restrain  his  feel-  **IfearIhavedi8turbedyourladyship 

in  reading  the  Morning  Post,"  said  i, 

;ht,"  said  he,  af-  inteiTupting  an  embarrassed  pause, 

he  tried  to  mas-  "  Oh,  not  at  all,  sir — not  the  least 

have  recovered  There  is  nothiug  in  it  of  any  inte- 

ir  to  the  break-  rest,"  she  replied,  with  a  faint  sigh ; 

ven*8  sake,  ap-  "  I  was  only  looking,  Henry,  over  a 

though  nothing  silly   account   of  the    Duchess  of 

een  us.    Make    's  f^te.    Do   you   take  break- 

ise  you  please  fast  ?*'  addressing  me. 

Say  you  were  "  A  single  cup  of  tea,  and  a  slice 

ay  own  account  of  this  tongue,  are  all  I  shall  trouble 

ilaint you  choose  your  ladyship  for.    Talking,  by  the 

be  for  you  to  way,  of  f^tes,*'  I  added,  carelessly, 

Anne  with  pro-  **  it  is  whispered  in  the  world  that 

,  of  course,  not  your  ladyship  had  taken  the  veil — 

take  an  oppor-  or — or — diea — in  short,  we  are  all 

ice— of  leaving  wondering  what  has  become  of  your 

Afterwards,  we  ladyship — that  is,  of  both  of  you  I" 

)s  necessary  in  *'  Ah  I"  said  the  Baronet,  with  af- 

ency.     By  the  fected  eagerness,  "  I  suppose,  by  the 

expect  to  tee  way,  we  come  in  for  our  share  of 

ratagant  In  her  hint  and  innuendo !  Pray,  what  is  the 

ot  appear  even  latest  coinage,  doctor,  from  the  mint 

very  guarded  of  scandal  and  tittle-tattle  ?" 

ish  I  *'  said  he.  Lady  Anne's  hand  trembled  as 

round  palely—  she  handed  me  the  cup  of  tea  I  had 

it  was  a  mis-  asked  for — and  her  eye  settled  ap- 

*vous  I  am  be-  prehensively  on  that  of  her  husband. 

3t  control  over  "  Why,  the  general  impression  is, 

ye — her  mouth  that  you  are  Dlavinir  misanthrnnn. 
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der  the   world   remembers  us  so    have  any  secret  source  of  anxiety 

long-"  preying  on  your  mind,   and  from 

"  I  have  a  note  to  write.  Doctor,'*  which  I  might  have  the  power  of 

said  the  Baronet  suddenly,  treading  relieving  you.     Permit  me  to  say, 

at  the  same  time  gently  on  my  foot,  how  deeply  grieved  I  am  to  see  your 

"  which  I  intend   to  beg  you  will  ladyship's  altered  looks.    I  need  not 

carry  up  to  town  for  me.     Will  you  disguise  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  is 

excuse  me  for  a  few  moments  ?*'   I  exceedingly  anxious  on  your    ac« 

bowed.    "  Lady  Anne,  I  dare  say,  count*' 

will  entertain  you  from  the  Morning        "  What  I  what  I  Sir  Henry  anxious 

Post— ha!  ha  1"  — on  my  account!"  she  repeated. 

She  smiled  faintly.    I  observed  with  an  air  of  astonishment ;  **  why. 

Sir  Henry's  eye  fixed  upon  her,  as  can  it  then  be  possible  that  /  am 

he  shut  the  door,  with  an  expres-  the    object  of  your   present  visit, 

sion  uf  agonizing  apprehension.  The  Dr ?" 

reader    may  imagine    the  peculiar         I  paused  for  a  moment.    Why 

feelings    of    embarrassment     with  should  I  conceal  or  deny  the  fact, 

which  I  found  myself  at  length  alone  thought  I. 

with  Lady  Anne.    Being  ignorant  of       "  i  our  ladyship  guesses  aright, 

the  degree  or  species  of  her  mental  Sir  Henry's  anxieties  have  brought 

infirmity,  I  felt  much  at  a  loss  how  me  hither  this  morning.    He  wishes 

to  shape  my  conversation.    As  far  me  to  ascertain  whether  your  lady- 

as  one  could  judge   from  appear-  ship  labours  under  indisposition  of 

ances,  she  was  as  perfectly  sane  as  any  kind." 

I  considered  myself.     I  could  detect        **  And   pray.  Doctor,"   continued 

no  wUdness  of  the  eye — no  incohe-  her  ladyship,  turning  pale  as  she 

rence  of  language — no  eccentricity  spoke,  **  what  does  he  imagine  my 

of  deportment — ^nothing  but  an  air  complaint  to  be?   Did  he  mention 

of  languor  and  anxiety.  any  particular  symptoms  ?" 

'*  Sir  Henry  is  looking  well,"  said        "  Indeed  he  did — lassitude— loss 

I,  as  he  closed  the  door.  of  appetite — lowness  of  spirits." 

"  Yes— he  always  looks  well;  even        She  raised  her  handkerchief  to 

if  he  were  ill,  he  would  not  look  so."  her    eyes,    which,  glistening    with 

"  I  wish  I  could  sincerely  compli-  tears,  she  presently  directed  to  the 

ment  your  ladyship  on  your  looks,"  window,  as  if  she  dreaded  to  en- 

I  continued,  eyeing  her  keenly.  counter  mine.    Her  lips  quivered 

"  Certainly — I  have  been  better  with  emotion, 
than  I  am'  at  present,"  she  replied,         "  Dear  lady,  for  Heaven's  sake^ 

with  a  sigh — **  What  I  have  to  com-  be  calm  I  Why  should  you  distress 

plain  of,  however,  is  not  so  much  yourself  ?"  said  I,  gently  placing  my 

bodily  ailing,  as  lowness  of  spirits."  fingers  upon  her  wrist,  at  which  she 

"  Your  ladyship  is  not  the  first  on  started,  withdrew  her  hand,  looked 

whom  a  sudden  seclusion  from  so-  me  rather  wildly  full  in  the  face, 

ciety  has  had  similar  effects.    Then  and  bursting  into  tears,   wept  for 

why  not  return  to  town — at  least  for  some  moments  in  silence. 

a  season  ?"  "  Oh,  Doctor !"  at  length  she 

"  There    are —  reasons  —  why   I  sobbed,  in  hesitating,  passionate  ac* 

should  at  present  prefer  to  continue  cents  — ''  you  cannot — you  cannot 

in  retirement,"  she  replied,  dropping  imagine  how  very  ill  I  am — here,** 

her  eyes  to  avoid  the  steadfast  look  placing  her   hand   upon  her  heart, 

with  which  I  regarded  them.  •*  1  am  a  wretched,  a  miserable  wo- 

"  Reasons  !    permit  me  to  ask  man  I  There  never  lived  a  more  un- 

your  ladyship  the  import  of  such  fortunate  being !  I  shall  never,  never 

mysterious  terms  ?"  I  enquired,  with  be  happy  again,"  she  continued,  ve- 

gentle  earnestness,  drawing  my  chair  hemently. 

nearer  to  her,  believing  that  the  ice        "  Come,    come,   your  Ladyship 

was  at  length  broken.  must  make  a  confidant  of  me ! — 

"  I  am  not  aware,  Doctor,"  said  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  cftii\i^X\v% 

she,  coldly,  '^that  I  said  anything  meaniDg  of  all  this  emotVoYi^    '!^o 

that  uhould  hs  ea/Jed mj^/drwMf."  one,  sure,  can  have  used  50U  \\V^ 
'' Fa/rdaa,  p^daa  me,  myl^dyl  I    Come,  tell  me  all  about  \i  V 

-  imir  mukwM  hat  you  might  "  Oh,  I  cannot;--!  dare  nol\  lt\i 


•  val^xjy         VTlbUUUll 
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me  inmate  ot — ot — a — ."  He  ceased 
abruptly.  A  wild  smile  shot  across 
his  features. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  lowering  his 
tone  to  a  faint  whisper,  '*  can  I  trust 
you  with  a  secret?  I  know  I  am 
acting  imprudently  —  unnecessarily 
disclosing  it — but  I  know  it  will  be 
safe  with  you  !  " 

I  bowed,  and  listened  in  breath- 
less wonder  •  •  ♦  My  flesh  crept 
from  head  to  foot  as  he  went  on.  I 
bad  been  all  along  the  dupe  of  a 
MADMAN.  His  eye  was  fixed  upon 
me  with  a  devilish  expression.  The 
shock  deprived  me  of  utterance — 
for  awhile,  almost  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. I  was  startled  back  into  con- 
sciousness, by  a  loud  laugh  uttered 
by  the  Baronet.  He  was  pointing 
at  me,  with  his  arm  and  finger  ex- 
tended, almost  touching  my  face, 
with  an  air  of  derision.  The  dread- 
ful truth  flashed  all  at  once  upon  my 
mind.  I  could  now  understand  the 
illness,  —  the  melancholy  of  Lady 
Anne — whose  blanched  countenance, 
looking  through  the  half  opened 
door,  caught  my  eye  at  that  moment, 
as  I  happened  to  turn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breakfast-room.    I  trem- 
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turned  deadly  pale  when  the  Bhock-  Ijr,  after  a  pause,  let  me  consider 

ing  discovery  farst  broke  upon  me,  of  it  for  a  moment— a  thought  8uir- 

and  my  violent  agitation  became  ap-  gests  itself— I  would  not  have  her 

parent  Sir  Henry  did  not  seem  to  teelings  wounded  for  worlds!— FJI 

notice  it.    I  know  not  what  called  consider  of  it — and  presently  tell 

forth  the  laugh  I  have  mentioned,  you  my  determination."— He  folded 

unless  it  was  the  delight  he   expe-  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  walked 

rienced  from  the  success  with  which  slowly  up  and  down  the  library,  as  if 

he  had  imposed  upon  me  so  long.  engaged  in  profound  contemplation, 

••  But,  Doctor,"  he  continued,  **  I  and  so  contmued  for  ^\e  or  ten  mi- 


alarming  accident  which  has  hap-  unutterable  feelings.  What  should 
pened  to  me, and  of  which  both  you  I  do?  It  was  next  to  impossible  for 
and  the  world  will  ere  long  hear  me  to  have  another  interview  with 
much.  It  became  necessary,  in  a  Lady  Anne  before  leaving.  I  thought 
word,  that  I  should  develope  a  new  it  on  the  whole  advisable  not  to  alarm 
source  of  independence,  and,  thank  his  suspicions  by  any  such  attempt. 
Heaven,  at  length  it  is  found  I  But  but  to  take  my  departure  as  quietly 
the  mere  money  it  will  produce  is  and  quickly  as  possible :  determin- 
the  least  consideration — there  are  ed,  on  reaching  London,  to  commu- 
grander  results  to  follow — but  of  nicate  immediately  with  Mr  Cour- 
them  anon.  You,  Doctor,  are  a  thrope,  his  brother-in-law,  with 
scientific  man — I  am  but  superficial-  whom  I  had  some  little  acquaint- 
lyso;  and  that  is  a  species  of  know-  ance,  and  with  him  suggest  such 
ledge  essential  to  the  successful  use  measures  as  were  necessary  to  se- 
of  my  great  discovery.  We  must  cure  the  safety,  not  only  of  the  Ba« 
therefore  become  partners — eh  ?"  ronet,  but  his  wretched  lady.  This 
1  bowed.  "  The  terms,  you  know,  resolution  formed,  I  felt  anxious  to 
we  can  arrange  afterwards.  Ah,  ha,  be  gone.  As  the  poor  Baronet's  co- 
ha !  what  will  my  constituents —  gitations,  however,  seemed  far  from 
what  will  my  political  friends — say  approaching  a  close,  I  found  it  ne- 
to  this  ?  Sir  Henry  Harleigh  turned  cessary  to  interrupt  him. 
wax- maker !  —  W'hy,  Doctor,  why  "  Well,  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  moving 
are  you  so  silent  ?  Chop-fallen,  from  the  window-recess,  "  I  must 
eh  ?  and  why  ?"  leave  you,  for  I  have  many  engage- 

i  had  been  pondering  all  the  while  ments  in  town." 
on  the  proper  course  to  follow  un-  "  Do  you  know,  now,"  said  he, 
der  such  extraordinary  and  melan-  with  a  puzzled  air,  "  I  positively 
choly  circumstances,  and  therefore  cannot  remember  what  it  was  I  had 
permitted  him  to  ramble  on  as  he  to  think  about!  How  very  absurd! 
pleased.—."  Calculating  the  profits.  What  was  it,  now  ?"  standing  still, 
eh?— Well— but  we  must  go  through  and  corrugating  his  brows.  "Oh, 
a  good  deal  before  we  get  to  that  it  was  whether  it  would  be  proper 
part  of  the  story,  believe  me !   First    for  me  to  see  Lady  Anne  before  I 

and  foremost,"  his  countenance  sud-    left Ah,"  said  he  briskly,  "aye,  so 

denly  fell,  and  he  cast  a  disturbed  it  was — I  recollect — why— see  Lady 
glance  at  the  breakfast-room  door,  Anne?— No— I  think  not,"  he  re- 
"  we  roust  make  some  decisive  ar-  plied,  with  an  abrupt,  peculiar  tone 
rangements  about  poor  Lady  Anne,  and  manner,  as  if  displeased  with 
She  knows  my  secret,  and  it  is  the  the  proposal,  "  I  will  accompany 
thougfata  of  it  that  have  turned  her  you  to  the  road,  where  you  will 
bead — (women,  you  know,  cannot  find  the  carriage  in  readiness  to  take 
bear  sudden  fortune  !)— but,  oh  I  you  back  to  town."  Heatthesanie 
such  ft  gentle  madness  is  hers !"  Ho  time  took  from  a  pocketbook  in 
uttered  this  last  exclamation  in  a  his  bosom  pocket  a  note-case,  'and 
tone  that  touched  my  heart  to  the  gave  me  a  check,  by  way  of  fee,  of 
quick;  melting, moving,  soul-subdu-    L.500I 

iDf  mm  it,  as  some  of  the  whiapen       "  By  the  way,"  Ba\d  \\e,  abwi^xXy, 
of  Keaa  in  OMI0!  as  arm-io-arm  we  waVked  down  V 

^Ikfeior/'kk  Mmmemced  Bbrupt-    the  park  gatea,  "  w\iat,  ^Xxxx  A\»  v 
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signs  than  you  imagine.  Doctor ! 

You  wish  to  extract  my  secret  from 
me,  for  your  own  exclusive  advan« 
tage.  So,  mark  me — if  you  come 
again  to Hall,  you  shall  not  re- 
turn alive — sohelpme !  Adieu  I" 

He  strode  haughtily  off,  waved  his 
hand  to  the  terriBed  postilions,  and 
we  soon  lost  eight  ot  the  unhappy 
madmau.  I  threw  myself  back  in 
my  seat  completely  bewildered.  Not 
only  my  own  personal  safety,  but 
that  of  Lady  Anne  was  menaced. 
What  might  not  frenzy  prompt  him 
to  do,  during  my  absence,  and  on 
my  return  ?  Full  of  these  agitating 
thoughts,  I  rejoiced  to  find  myself 
thundering  town  ward,  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  carry  me,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  I  had  given  the  posti- 
lions, the  instant  that  Sir  Henry  quit- 
ted us.  At  length  we  reached  a  steep 
hill,  that  compelled  us  to  slacken  our 

Eace,  and  give  breath  to  our  panting 
orses.    I  opened  the  front  window, 
and  bespoke  the  nearest  postilion. 

"  Boy,  there  I  Are  you  in  Sir  Hen- 
ry's service  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,  not  exactly — but  we 
sarvea  him  as  much  as  thof  we  was, 
for  the  mRttpr  of  fhot**  k«  - — is  —■ 
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tbere,  they'd  ft*  clapped  na  into  jail 
or  bedlam  lonff  ago  ! '' 

*"  Indeed !  Wbj,  what  haa  been 
going:  on  ?  " 

**  You*Jl  not  tell  of  a  poor  lad  like 
me — will  you,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  no — you  may  be  sure  of  that 
— ril  keep  your  secret." 

"  Well,  sir "  said  he,  speaking 
more  unconstraioedly,  turning  round 
in  his  saddle,  full  towards  me — "  first 
and  foremost,  he*8  discharged  me^ 
and  Thomas  here,  my  fellow- sarvan^ 
an*  we  takes  up  at  the  inn,  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  Hall ;  likewise  the  coach- 
man and  the  footman;  likewise  all 
the  women  sarvants — always  except- 
ing the  cook,  and  my  lady's  maicf— 
and  an*t  them  a  few  sarvants  for  to 
do  all  the  work  of  that  great  Hall  ? 
An*t  that  strange-like,  sir  ?  " 

«•  Well,  what  else  ?  How  does  Sir 
Henry  pass  his  time?" 

«  Pass  his  time,  sir  ?  Why,  sir,  we 
hears  from  cook,  as  how  he  boils 
candles,  sir,*'  quoth  the  fellow,  grin- 
ning. 

"  Boils  candles,  sirrah  ?  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  ** 

*«  Yes,  sir,  I  be  indeed  I  He'll  boil 
as  many  as  twenty  in  a  day,  in  the 
cook*s  best  saucepans  ;  and  then  he 
pours  the  most  precious  brandy  into 
the  mess — wastinegood  brandy — and 
then  throws  it  all  into  a  deep  hole 
every  night,  that  he  has  dug  in  the 
garden.  'Twas  no  later  nor  yesterday, 
sir,  cook  told  me  all — how  she  hap- 
pened to  be  squinting  through  the 
key-hole,  and  no  harm  neither,  sir, 
(axing  your  pardon) — when  a  man 
goes  on  in  sich  ways  as  them — and 
seed  him  kneel  down  upon  the  dirty 
hearth,  before  the  saucepan  full  of 
candles,  as  they  were  boiling,  and 
pray  sich  gibberish — like !  *' 

*'  Well ! "  said  I,  with  a  sigh,  ''but 
what  does  her  Ladyship  all  this 
while?" 

**  Oh,  sir,  our  poor  lady  is  worn 
BlBio«t,iD  a  manner,  to  skin  and  bone. 
She  follows  him  about  like  a  ghost, 
and  cries  her  eyea  out;  but  for  all 
that  she  is  ao  gentle- like,  he's 
woundy  stam  with  her,  and  watches 
her  just  like  a  cat  does  a  mouse,  as 
one  would  say  I  Once  he  locked  her 
in  her  bedroom  all  day,  and  only 
gare  her  bread  and  water  J  But  the 
•trangest  Ab^  k  re$  to  come,  air; 
komSm  oaimMHAJUr  tbai^ammd  t 


ved  It  was  so-^for,  sir,  it's  only  of 
late,  that  we  began  to  nee  how  the 
real  liuih  of  the  matter  stood,  sir. 
Sir  Henry  was  alwayn,  »iiK-e  we've 
known  him,  a  bit  queer  or  so,  but 
steady  in  the  main ;  and  an  our  poor 
lady  was  always  mopinh  and  melan- 
cholic-like, it  was  natral  we  should 
give  in  to  believe  it  was  her  that 
was,  as  one  would  say,  melancholy 
mad,  and  so  all  true  what  Sir  Henry 
said  of  her.** 

•*  Is  Sir  Henry  ever  violent  ?  ** 

"Lord,  sir!  Mrs  Hig^lns,  that's 
the  cook,  tells  strange  tales  of  him 
just  latterly.  He  bolts  every  door, 
great  and  small,  in  the  Hall,  with  his 
own  hands,  every  night,  and  walks 
about  in  it  with  a  loaded  blunder- 
buss ! " 

"  Miss  Sims,'*  said  the  further  pos- 
tilion, *'  that's  my  lady's  maid,  told 
Mrs  Hi^glns,  and  she  told  my  sifter, 
who  told  me,  as  a  secret,  sir,  that 
Sir  Henry  always  sleeps  every  night 
with  a  bare  drawn  sword  under  his 
pillow,  and  a  couple  of  loaded  pis- 
tols stuck  into  the  watch- pockets,  as 
they  call  'em,  and  frightens  my  Lady 
to  death  with  his  pranks !  " 

I  could  scarcely  believe  what  they 
were  telling  me. 

"  Why,  my  boy,  I  cannot  believe 
that  all  this  is  true !  ** 

"  'Deed,  sir,  we  wish  it  warn*t !  '* 

"  How  long  have  you  known  it  ?  " 

"  Only  a  day  back,  or  so." 

**  And  why  did  not  you  set  off  for 
London,  and  tell  — ." 

"Lord,  sir — us  spread  about  that 
Sir  Henry  was  mad  I  >\>body  would 
believe  us,  for  he's  woundy  cun- 
ning, and  can  talk  as  grave  as  a  judge, 
and  as  good  as  the  parson,  when  ne 
chooses;  an*  that  being  so,  if  we'd 
gone  up  to  town  with  them  stories, 
the  great  folk  would  ha'  come  down, 
and  he'd  a*  persuaded  them  it  was 
all  false — and  what  would  have  be- 
come of  t£;c?" 

"  And  what  is  become  of  the  ser- 
vants? Are  they  all  dumb?'* 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  a  manner,  seeing.^ 
how  they  have  been  bound  to  silence 
by  our  poor  lady,  till  t«he  should  tell 
them  to  give  the  alarm ;  an*  he^s  been 
too  cunning  latterly  to  give  her  op- 
portunity of  doing  so.     SWW  \)^ 
maiu  glad  o'  your  com\n{S  VW  77ax- 
rant  me,  for  acarce  a  Ay  ut«  \«iln« 
the  houae  but  he*d  be  afteT  \l\^' 
^  Drire  on— drite  ua^  \>oya,  fo 
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«*vuiu  imve  caiiea  at  tbe  schools  a 
gratuitous  assumption  I  Madmen 
have  a  vast  penchant  for  terrify! og 
with  fire-arms;  but  somehow  they 
always  forget  the  ammunition  !'* 

"  But  only  put  tlie  case ;  suppose 
Sir  Henry  should  have  got  posses- 
sion of  a  pistol  ready  loaded  to  his 
band ! " 

*'  Certainly,  in  such  a  case,  some- 
thing awkward  might  occur,'*  re- 
plied DrY— .seriously,  "but  I  trust 
a  good  deal  to  the  effect  of  my  eye 
upon  him  from  the  first  'Tis  a  kind 
or  talisman  among  my  patients — ha, 
ha !" 

'^Poor  Lady  Anne  I"  exclaimed 
Mr  Courthrope,  "  what  will  become 
of  her?" 

"  Ab  I  she  must  be  reasoned  with, 
and  kept  out  of  the  way ;  otherwise 
we  may  expect  a  scene!**  replied 
matter-of-fact  Dr  Y . 

Now  there  was  a  certain  somethiDg 
about  this  my  professional  brother 
that  was  intolerable  to  me ;  a  calm, 
self-satisfied  air,  a  smirking  civility 
of  tone  and  manner,  that,  coupled 
with  his  truly  dreadful  calling,  and 
the  melancholy  enterprise  which  he 
at  present  conducted,  really  revolted 
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pace  to  the  ball- door.  I  rang  the 
bell ;  aod,  after  waiting  nearly  a  mi* 
nute  or  two,  an  elderly  woman  an* 
Bwered  our  summons. 

"Can  we  see  Sir  Henry  Harleigh?" 
enquired  Mr  Courthrope. 

*•  No,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"And  why  not?  My  good  wo- 
man, we  must  see  Sir  Henry  imme- 
diately, on  business  of  the  highest 
importance." 

"  Indeed  !  Then  you  should  have 
come  a  little  earlier  ! " 

"  Come  a  little  earlier  ?"  said  I ; 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?  Sir  Henry 
himself  appointed  this  evening." 

"Then  it's  clear  he  must  have 
changed  his  mind;  for  he  and  my 
Lady  botb  set  off  in  a  post-chaise- 
and-four  some  two  hours  ago,  how- 
Boraever,  and  I  don't  know  where, 
either;  perhaps  you  bad  better  go 
after  bim ! " 

We  siood  looking  at  one  another 
in  amazement. 

"  In  v/hat  direction  did  he  go  V"  I 
enquired. 

"  Down  the  road,  sir.  He  desired 
me  to  tell  any  one  that  might  call, 
that  he  was  gone  off  to  Wales." 

I  sighed  with  vexation  and  alarm ; 
Mr  Courthrope  looked  pale  with  ap- 

grehension;  while  Dr  Y ,  with 
is  eyes  half-closed,  stood  looking 
with  a  smiling  inquisitiveness  at  the 
confident  woman  that  was  addressing 
UM.  A  pretty  stand-still  were  we  ar- 
rived at !  What  was  now  to  be  done? 

"  Here !"   said  Dr  Y ,  in   an 

under  tone,  beckoning  us  to  follow 
him  to  a  little  distance  from  the 
door.     We  did  so. 

"  Pho,  pho  I"  he  whispered,  ta- 
king our  arms  Into  his — "  the  woman 
is  trifling  witb  us.  Sir  Henry  is  at 
this  moment  in  the  Hall— aye,  as 
surely  as  we  are  now  here !" 

"  indeed!  How  can  you  possi- 
bly"  

"  Ah^  be  must  be  very  clever, 
eith^.^ane  or  insane,  that  can  de- 
cet^  incitk  Uiese  matters !  Tis  all  a 
uffi^  of  Sit  Henry's— ril  lay  my  life 
on'tl'/'Klie  woman  did  not  tell  her 
tale  nalurally  enough.  Come,  we'll 
search  tlie  Hall,  however,  before  we 
go  back  again  on  a  fool's  errand! 
Come,  my  good  woman,"  said  he,  as 
we  reascended  the  steps,  **  you  have 
not  told  us  the  truth.  We  happen 
to  IcBOir  tbat  tbe  Baronet  ana  his 

ladf  tire  #^  tUbfi^meutiU^Y^  »Uur$, 


for  we  saw  him  just  now  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  window." 

This  cool  invention  confounded 
the  woman,  and  she  began  to  hesi* 
tate.  "  Come,"  pursued  our  spokes- 
man, "  you  had  better  be  candid ;  for 
we  will  be  so — and  tell  you  we  are 
determined  to  search  this  Hall  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  from  top  to 
bottom — but  we  will  find  him  we 
come  to  seek." 

"  Oh,  lord  I"  replied  the  woman, 
with  an  air  of  vexation.  "  You  must 
do  as  you  please,  gentlemen — I've 
given  you  my  answer,  and  you'll 
take  the  consequences." 

With  this  she  left  us.  After  a 
short  consultation,  Mr  Courthrope 
volunteered  to  go  through  the  prm- 
cipal  rooms  alone.  In  about  ten 
minutes*  time  he  returned,  not  ha- 
ving seen  anything  of  the  fugitives, 
except  a  letter  lying  on  the  library- 
table,  in  the  Baronet's  frank,  the  ink 
of  which  was  scarcely  dry.  It 
proved  only,  however,  a  blank  enve- 
lope. We  determined  together  to 
commence  a  strict  search  over  the 
whole  Hall.  Every  room,  however, 
we  explored  in  vain,  and  began  to 
despair  of  success.  The  back  draw- 
ingroom  we  examined  again,  hoping 
to  find  some  note  or  letter  that  might 
give  us  a  clue  to  the  Baronet's  re- 
treat. It  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  grounds  ;  and  after  standing  for 
some  moments  at  the  window,  nar- 
rowly scrutinizing  every  shrub  or 
tree  that  we  could  fancy  Sir  Henry 
lurking  either  in,  or  near — we  turned 
together  in  council  once  more. 
Where  could  he  be  V  Had  he  really 
left  the  place  V  We  cast  our  eyes  on 
the  mantel-piece  and  table,  on  which 
were  scattered  various  papers,  notes, 
cards,  &c,  and  one  or  two  volumes, 
with  the  Baronet's  manuscript  notes 
in  the  margin — and  sighed.  This, 
Mr  Courthrope  informed  us,  was 
Sir  Henry's  favourite  room,  because 
of  the  prospect  it  commanded.  We  . 
could,  however,  see  nothing  to  ca»t 
a  ray  of  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  enquiries.  We  deter- 
mined, then,  to  commence  a  rigorous 
search  of  the  outer  premises,  but 
were  delayed  for  a  time  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm.  The  afternoon 
had  been  very  gloomy,  and  at  \eu^xVi 
the  rain  came  down  \u  torrents.  \V\^ 
thunder  rattled  directly  ovwYv^^A^ 


uuii  exclaimed  lir 
'  Henry  is  travel  ling, ' 
d  a  little,  limagiae." 
he  have  done  with 
Temble  for  her  safe- 
Mr  Courthrope. 
^  depend  she's  safelf 
ere  or  other  I  These 
afty  beyond"— said 

the  doors  of  an  old* 
I  cabinet,  which  we 
•ut  imagined  locked, 

thrown  wide  open, 
led  the  Baronet,  hi 
ne,  with  a  composed 

'  said    he,   calmly, 

of  the  consequences 

re  doing?  Do  you 

$ir  Henry  Harleigh, 

appens  to    be   my 

warrant — at  whose 

ou  thus  presume  to 

'  privacy?" 

8  hand  continuing 

is  us  with  a  com- 

lis  posture  would 

painter.    The  sud- 

pearance  complete 

r   Courthrope  and 

■o  Dr  Y ,  the 
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— ,"  replied  that  geutl 
man,  promptly,  bowing  low. 

The  Baronet  started.  "  Dr  Y — 

of ?"  he  whispered,  after 

pause,  in  a  low  thrilling  tone. 

"  Precisely*— the  same,  at  yoi 
service.  Sir  Henry,'*  replied  the  Do* 
tor,  again  bowing.  Sir  Henry's  fei 
tures  whitened  sensibly.  He  turne 
aside,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  loo 

upon  Dr  Y ,  and  sunk  into  a  cha 

beside  him,  murmuring,  "  Then  I  ai 
ruined  I" 

**  Do  not.  Sir  Henry,  distress  youi 

self!"  said  Dr  Y ,  mildly,  ap 

proaching  him — but  he  was  motioi 
ed  oflf  with  an  air  of  disgust  Si 
Henry's  averted  countenance  wa 
full  of  horror.  We  stood  perfectl 
silent  and  motionless,  in  obedienc 
to  the  hushing  signals  of  Dr  Y . 

"George,"  said  Sir  Henry,  ad 
dressing  Mr  Courthrope  in  afaltorin, 
tone,  "  You  are  not  my  enemy" 

'*I)ear,  dear  Henry  1"  exclaimet 
Mr  Courthrope,  running  toward 
him,  and  grasping  his  hand,  while  th( 
tears  nearly  overflowed. 

*'  Go  and  bring  Lady  Anne  hither  I' 
said  the  Baronet,  his  face  still  avert 
ed,  **  you  will  find  her  in  the  sum 
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ulWhuyour  doing? — Love!  love  I 
addressing  her  husband — who  never 
once  moved  from  the  posture  in 
which  he  first  placed  himself  in  the 
chair,  '*  I  am  your  wife  !  Your  own 
Anne  I"  and  she  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  kissing  him  with  frantic 
vehemence. 

"  I    thought    we  should  have  a 

scene  I"  whispered  Dr  Y in  my 

ear,  '"twas  very  wrong  in  me  to 
permit  her  coming  I  Pray  be  calm, 
my  Lady,"  said  he,  "  do,  for  Gud's 
sake — for  pity's  sake — be  calm,"  he 
continued,  apparently  unnoticed  by 
Sir  Henry,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  fioor,  as  if  he  were  in  pro- 
found meditation.  "  You  will  only 
aggravate  his  sufferings !" 

'*  Oil  yes,  yes,"  she  gasped,  **  Til  be 
calm  .' — I  am  so  ! — There !  I  am  very 
calm  now  I"  and  she  strained  her 
grasp  of  Sir  Henry  with  convulsive 
violence— he  all  the  while  passive  in 

her  arms  as  a  statue  I     Dr  Y 

looked  embarrassed.  "This  will 
never  do — we  shall  have  Sir  Henry 
becoming  unmanageable,"  he  whis* 
pered. 

**  Can  I  say  a  single  word  to  your 
ladyship,  alone  ?"  he  enquired,  soft- 

"  No — no— no  I"  she  replied,  with 
mournful  vehemence  through  her 
closed  teeth — "  you  shall  never  part 
me  from  my  husband  I  Shall  they, 
love !  dearest  ?'  and  loosing  her  em- 
brace for  a  moment,  she  looked  him 
in  the  face  with  an  expression  of 
agonizinir  tenderness,  and  suddenly 
recla«ped  her  arms  around  him  with 
the  eneriry  of  despair. 

**  Speak  to  her  ladyship— calm  her 
— r/otf  alone  have  the  power,"  said 

Dr   Y ,  addressing  Sir   Henry, 

with  the  air  of  a  man  who  expects 
to  be — who  knows  that  he  will  be 
obeyed.  His  voice  seemed  to  recall 
the  Baronet  from  a  reverie,  or  rather 
rouse  him  from  a  state  of  stupor,  and 
he  tenderly  folded  his  lady  in  his 
arms,  saying  fondly,  '*  Hunh,  hush, 
dearest !  I  will  protect  you !" 

**  There !  there !  did  you  hear  him  ? 
Were  these  the  words  of— of— a — 
roadman?"  almost  shrieked  Lady 
Anne. 

**  Hush,  Anne !  my  love  I  my  dear- 
est, sweet  Anne!     They  say  we 
must  part !"  exclaimed  the  wretch' 
•d  huabuid,  la   taoeM  of  thrill iag 
puktfti  ml^itgmwmxAe  tears  tbM$ 
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showered  from  his  poor  wife's  eyes, 
— "  but  'tis  only  for  a  while" 

"  They  never  shall  I  they  never 
shall  1  I  won't— I  won't— won't," 
she  sobbed  hysterically.  He  folded 
her  closer  in  his  arms — and  looking 
solemnly  upwards,  repeated  the 
words,  •*  Take— oh  take  her  to  your 
care  !"  He  then  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  relaxed  his  hold,  and  his 
wretched  wife,  fell  swooning  into  the 
arms  of  Mr  Courthrope,  who  in- 
stantly carried  her  from  the  room. 

"  Now,  Sir  Henry — not  a  moment 

is  to  be  lost,"  said  Dr  Y .   "  Our 

carriage  is  at  the  door— you  must 
step  into  it,  and  accompany  us  to 
town.  Her  ladyship  will  follow  soon 
after,  in  your  own  carriage." 

He  rose  and  buttoned  his  surtout. 
"  What,"  said  he,  eagerly,  "  has  his 
Majesty  rcalli/  sent  for  me,  and  in  a 
friendly  spirit?  But,"  addreKsing 
me,  with  a  mysterious  air,  "  you've 
not  betrayed  me,  hnve  you  V" 

"  Never — and  never  can  I,  dear  Sir 
Henry,"  I  replied,  with  energy. 

**  Then  I  at  once  attend  you,  Dr 

Y .    Royalty  must  not  be  trilled 

with.  I  suppose  you  have  the  sign- 
manual  ?"    Dr  Y nodded ;   and 

without  a  farther  enquiry  after  Lady 
Anne,  Sir  Henry  accompanied  us 
down  stairs,  took  his  hat  and  walk* 
ing- stick  from  the  hall- stand,  drew 
on  his  gloves,  and,  followed  by  Dr 
Y — — ,  8tepj)ed  into  the  carriage, 
which  set  off  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight.  1  linKtened, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  the  chamber 
whither  Lady  Anne  had  been  con- 
ducted. Why  should  1  attempt  to 
dilate  upon  the  sufferings  1  there 
witnessed— to  exhibit  my  ^retched 
patient  writhing  on  the  rack  of  tor- 
ture ?  Sweet  suffering  lady !  Your 
sorrows  are  recorded  above  I  Fain 
would  I  draw  a  curtain  between  your 
intense  agonies,  and  the  cold  scru- 
tiny of  the  unsympathizing  world  I 

From  Lady  Anne's  maid  I  gather- 
ed a  dreadful  corroboration  of  the  in- 
telligence 1  had  obtained  in  the  morn- 
ing. True  I  found  it  to  be,  that  every 
domestic, except  herselfand  the  cook, 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  despotic 
Baronet ;  the  former  retaining  her 
place  solely  through  the  peremptori- 
ness  of  his  Lady ;  ihelaller  from  n^- 
ceesity.    Why  did  not  the  disbatiAed 
servants  spread  the  alarm  V — v?a»  ^k* 
plained  by  the  consuiDmaX^  cuuii\Yi% 


tioD,  Btall  hazards,  able.    He  broke  one  of  the  carriage 

earful  thraldom  in  windows  to  atoms,  and  almost  strang- 

kept  by  the  mad-  led  one  of  the  keepers,  whom  it  was 

ed  apprized  of  her  found  necessary  to  summon  to  their 

fancied,   even  of  assistance,  by  suddenly  thrusting  his 

1  if  by  magic; —  hand  into  his  neckerchief.    He  in- 

1  gates,  and  threat-  sisted  on    the  horses'  heads  being 

T,  unless  she  in-  turned  towards  the  Hall ;  and  finding 

md  on  her  knees  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  wishes, 

pcrecy  for  the  fu-  began  to  utter  the  most  lamentable 

lot  allow  ft  stran-  cries — which  attracted  many  persons 

any  description,  to  the  carriage.  On  reaching  Somer- 

3,  to  enter  the  pre-  field  House,  the  private  establish- 

or  any  member  of  ment  of  Dr  Y ,  whither  it  was 

as  above  mention-  thought  advisable,   in  the  first  in- 

He  had  prayers  stance,  toconvejrtheBaronetytill  other 

%  and  walked  in  arrangements  could   be    made — ^he 

lay  at  noon  round  became  suddenly  quiet    He  trera- 

If,   his  lady,  her  bled  violently — his  face  became  pale 

;  with  many  other  as  ashes,  and  he  offered  no  opposi- 

*  nature.    He  got  tion  to  his  being  led  at  once  from  the 

araded  with  fire-  carriage  into  the  house.  He  imagined 

mndsl    I  under-  it  was  the  Tower.    He  sate  in  silent 

alpable  evidences  moodiness  for  a  length  of  time,  and 

ide  their  appear-  then  requested  the  attendance  of  a 

^  days  before  the  chaplain,  and  a  solicitor.  In  a  private 

been  summoned,  interview  with  the  former,  he  fell 

,  had  always  been  down  upon  his  knees,  confessing  that 

eccentric  man ;  ho  had  several  times  attempted  the 

lougli  to  procure  life  of  Lady  Anne,  Uiough  he  decla- 

t£/v  the  sympathy  red  with  sol'^mn  asseverations  that  he 
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the  question  all  other  conBiderations 
—1  had  not  RiifTercd  persoual  injury 
from  the  madman.  How  liorrid  was 
my  suspense,  at  several  periods  of 
tho  day,  \tthl  he  should  suddenly  pro- 
duce lire-arms,  and  destroy  either 
himself  or  hi:)  persecutors!  Alas,  how 
soon  might  I  expect  the  di:>tressiug 
senet  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  to  become  the 
subject  of  curiosity  and  heartless 
spc'culatiou !  I  resigned  myself  to 
rest  that  ni^ht,  full  of  melancholy 
apprehensions  for  Lady  Anne,  as 
well  as  the  Baronet;  and  my  last 
fervent  thoughts  were  of  tbaiikful- 
ness  to  God  for  the  preservatiim  of 
my  own  reason  hitherto,  under  all  the 
tr;.ubles,  anxieties,  and  excitements 
I  had  passed  through  in  life! 

I  determined,  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  leave  me  at  liberty  to  pay 
an  early  visit  to  Lady  Anne;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  my 
chariot,  to  hurry  througti  my  morn- 
ing round,  when  a  carriage  rolled 
rapidly  to  the  door,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds I  observed  her  maid  handing 
out  Lady  Anne  Harleigh.  Deeply 
veiled  as  she  was,  and  muitied  in  an 
ample  shaw],  I  saw  at  once  the  fear- 
ful traces  of  her  yesterday's  agony 
and  exhaustion  in  her  countenance 
and  feeble  tottering  gait.  She  almost 
swooned  with  the  effort  of  reaching 
the  parlour.  I  soon  learned  her  ob- 
ject in  hurrying  thus  to  town;  it  was 
to  carry  into  effect  an  unalterable  de- 
termination— poor  lady! — to  attend 
personally  on  Sir  Henry — even  in 
the  character  of  bis  menial  scrvaqt. 
It  was  perfectly  useless  for  me  to 
expostulate — she  listened  with  im- 
patience,  and  even  replied  with  as- 
perity. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Doctor,  why 
do  you  persist  in  talking  thus  ?  Do 
you  wish  to  see  me  share  the  fate  of 
my  unhappy  husband  ? — You  choke 
me — you  suffocate  me! — I  cannot 
bremthe*' — she  gasped. 

**  Dearest  Lady  Anne!"  said  I, 
taking  in  mine  her  cold  white  hand 
— ^"  try  to  overcome  your  feelings ! 
My  heart  aches  for  you,  indeed ;  but 
a  solemn  aenae  of  duty  forbids  me  to 
yield  to  you  in  this  matter.  You 
might  gratify  your  excited  feelings 
for  the  momentyby  seeing  Sh  Henry 
»4Nit  I  take  Crod  to  witaesa  the  truth, 
.wM  wAieb  I amure  xou  that,  ia  my 


belief,  such  a  step  would  destroy  the 
only  chance  left  for  his  recovery. 
Tlie  constant  presence  of  your  lady- 
ship would  have  the  effect  of  infla- 
ming still  more  his  disordered— his 
excited  feelings— till  his  malady 
would  defy  all  control— and  Heaven 
only  knows  what  would  be  the 
consequences,  as  well  to  him  as  to 
yourself."  1  paused;  she  did  not 
reply. 

*'  1  thank  God,  that  he  enables 
your  ladyship  to  listen  to  reason  in 
these  trying  circumstances.  Hely 
upon  it,  Providence  will  strengthen 
you,  and  you  will  prove  equal  to 
this  emergency !" 

"  Oh,  Doctor,"  she  murmured, 
clasping  her  hands  over  her  face, 
"  you  cannot  sympathize  with  me ; 
you  cannot  feel  how  wretched — how 
desolate  1  am  !  What  will  become  of 
me?  Whither  shall  I  go  to  fomt 
myself?  Oh,  my  child— my  child— 
my  child  I "  she  groaned,  and  fell 
back  senseless.  It  was  long  before 
our  attentions  succeeded  in  resto- 
ring her  to  consciousness.  What  an 
object  she  lay  in  my  wife's  arms ! 
Her  beautiful  features  were  cold  and 
white  as  those  of  a  marble  bust ;  the 
dew  of  agony  was  on  her  brow ;  her 
hair  was  all  dishevelled;  and  thus 
— prostrate  and  hear^  broken — she 
looked  one  on  whom  misfortune  had 
dealt  her  heaviest  blow !  As  soon  as 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered,  she 
yielded  to  my  wife's  entreaties,  and 
suffered  herself  to  be  conducted  up 
to  bed— and  promised  there  to  await 
my  return,  when  I  would  bring  her 
tidings  of  Sir  Henry.  In  two  or  three 
hours'  time,  I  was  able  to  call  at 
Somerfield  House.    I  found  from  Dr 

Y ,  who  told  me  that  such  cases 

were  always  fluctuating — that  Sir 
Henry's  demeanour  had  undergone 
a  sudden  change.  He  had,  from 
great  violence  and  boisterousness, 
sunk  into  contemplative  calmness 
and  melancholy.  On  entering  his 
chamber—where  there  was  every 
comfort  and  elegance  suited  to  his 
station — I  found  him  seated  at  a  desk 
writing.  He  received  me  courteous- 
ly; and  but  for  that  strange  wild- 
ness  of  the  eye,  of  which  no  madman 
can  divest  himself,  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  awful  cUauge  viVAck 
had  rome  over  him. 

"  You  may  retire,  ait,  tot  lii©  '^xe- 
sent/'  said  the  Batonet  tobiB  V^^v^i 

o 


iiiyt  "  I  musi  not 
II  what  I  am  do- 
^  politclj  towards 
18  pen.  I  sat  watch- 
for  some  minutes, 
jnconscious  of  my 
itely  absorbed  with 
ig.  I  was  turning 
I  how  I  could  best 
ic  I  wished,  when 
d  me,  without  re- 
am the  paper,  how 
Qne. 

ask  after  her,  Sir 
afraid  you  are  of« 

)t  the  least  I    It  is 

the  offender,"  he 

1. 

adyship  does  not 

!  She  is  in  town— 

you  permit  me  to 

o  the  regulations 
t  of  females  com- 
'ith  a  puzzled  air, 
Ic,  in  a  breath — 
ther  transpired?" 
plied,  not  know- 
ided. 
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posal  ot  her  visit:  she  clasped  hei 
hands  together,  and  assured  me 
with  a  faint  hysteric  laugh,  how  ven 
happy  she  was  1  Presently  she  be 
gan  to  convince  me  that  I  need  b< 
under  no  apprehension  for  her— anc 
repeated  her  conviction  that  sh< 
should  preserve  a  perfect  composure 
in  Sir  Henry's  presence,  over  anc 
over  again,  with  such  increasing  ve 
hemence,  as  ended  in  a  violent  fit  ol 
hysterics.  My  heart  heavily  mis* 
gave  me  for  the  event  of  the  inter- 
view—however, there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  try  the  experiment 

About  six  o'clock,  her  ladyship, 
together  with  her  sister,  Liady  Julia 
— -,  who  had  been  hastily  summon- 
ed from  the  country,  and  Mr  Cour- 
thrope,  drove  with  me  to  Somerfield 
House.    They  were  all  shewn  into 

the  drawingroom,  where  Dr  Y 

and  I  left  them,  that  we  might  pre- 
pare hie  patient  for  the  visit     Dr 

Y saw  no  objection  to  the  whole 

party  being  admitted :  so,  in  a  mo- 
ment's time,  we  introduced  the 
wretched  couple  to  one  another. 

<<Ah,  Henry  1"  exclaimed  Lady 
Anne,  the  moment  she  saw  him, 
rushing  into  his  arms — where  she 
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loader  and  louder.  «  Silpnce,  Anne  I" 
Mid  the  Baronet,  etcrnly ;  "  this  is 
fooliih!"  Her  arms  instantly  fell 
from  around  him,  for  she  had  si^oon- 
ed — and  I  bore  her  from  tlic  room — 
be?£riuf^  the  others  to  continue  till 
my  return.  I  fioon  restored  my  suf- 
fering patient  by  a  potent  draught  of 
sal  volatile — and  enabled  her  once 
more  to  return  to  her  husband's  pre- 
sence. We  were  all  seated — but  con- 
versation languished. 

"  It  U  no;v  my  bitter  duty,"  said 
the  Baronet,  with  a  serious  air, 
breaking  the  oppressing  silence, "to 
exphiin  the  whole  mystery.  Have 
you  firmness,  Anne,  to  bear  it?" — 
She  nodded — **  And  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  persons?"  Again  she 
uoddod— to  sneak  was  impossible. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  'r" 
said  I. 

«  No — not  one  of  you,  unless  you 
wish.  Tiie  more  witnesses  of  truth 
the  lietter," — replied  the  Baronet — 
proceeding  with  muclh  solemnity  of 
manner — "  I  am  not— I  never  was — 
n  dishonourable  man ;  yet  1  fear  it  will 
be  dilHcultto  persuade  you  to  believe 
me,  when  you  shall  have  heard  all. 
The  dreadful  secret,  however,  must 
come  out ;  I  feel  that  my  recent  con- 
duct re<[uires  explanation— that  dis- 
guise is  no  longer  practicable,  or 
availing.  The  hand  of  God  has 
brought  me  hither,  and  is  heavy  up- 
on me — you  see  before  you  a  wretch 
whom  Hk  has  marked  with  a  curse 
heavier  than  that  of  Cain  !" 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  turn- 
ed over  the  leaves  of  his  manuscript, 
an  if  preparing  to  read  from  them. 
We  all  looked  and  listened  with  un- 
feigned a«touisliment.  There  was 
something  about  his  manner  that 
positively  made  me  begin  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  his  insanity — and  1  was 
almost  prepared  to  hear  him  ac- 
kaowledgt;  that  for  some  mysterious 
purpose  or  another,  he  had  but  been 
feigning  madness.  Lady  Anne,  pale 
and  motionless  as  a  statue,  sat  near 
him,  her  eyes  riveted  upon  him  with 
a  dreadful  expression  of  blended 
fondness,  aeony,  and  apprehension. 

**  Behold,  then,  in  me,"  couti- 
Baed  Sir  Henry,  in  a  stern  under- 
tone—" an  biFOSTOR.  The  world 
will  soon  ring  with  the  story ;  friends 
will  despise  me;  the  House  of  Com" 
moBB  will  repudimte  me;  relatives 

^rili  disown  Mom:  mtr  nrifa  awrd^n  *» 


raising  his  eyes  towards  her—"  will 
forsake  me.  I  am  no  Baronet" — he 
paused— be  was  evidently  striving  to 
stille  strong  emotions — **  1  have  no 
right  either  to  the  title— which  I  have 
disgraced — the  fortune  which  I  have 
wantonly  squandered — the  hand   I 
have  dishonoured."  His  lips,  despite 
liis  eflbrts  at  compression,  quivered, 
and  his   cheeks  turned    ashy  pale. 
"  But  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  at 
the  time  of  my  marriage  with  this 
noble  lady,"  pointing  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  to  Lady  Anne,  "  1  knew 
not  what  I  know  now  about  this 
matter — that  another  was  entitled  to 
stand  in  my  place,  and  enjoy  the 
wealth  and  honours — what — does  it 
not,  then,  confound  you  all?" — he 
enquired,  finding  that  we  neither 
looked  nor  uttered  surprise  at  what 
he  Hai<l— "  Nothing  like  agitation  at 
the  confession  ?   Is  it,  then,  no  newt? 
Are  you  all  prepared  for  it?     Has, 
then,  my  privacy — my  confidence^- 
beon  violated  ?     How  is  this,  Lady 
Anne  ?"  he  ])ursued,  with  increasing 
vehemence — "  Tell  me,  Lady  Anne, 
is  it  ijou  who  have  done  this  ?"  The 
poor  lady  forced  a  faint  smile  into 
her  pallid  features— a  smile  as  of 
fond  incredulity.  "  Ha !  cockatrice ! 

away" he    shouted,  springing 

from  his  chair,  and  pacing  about  the 
room  in  violent  agitation.  Lady 
Anne,  with  a  faint  shriek  was  borne 
out  of  the  room  a  second  time  insen- 
sible. 

**  Yes,"  continued  the  Baronet,  la 
a  high  tone,  regardless  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  keeper,  whom  his  vio- 
lence hurried  back  into  the  room, 
"  that  false  woman  has  betrayed 
me  to  disgrace  and  ruin!  She  has 
])ussessed  herself  of  my  fatal  secret, 
and  turned  it  to  my  destruction! 
But  for  her  it  might  have  slept  hi- 
therto !  Ha! — this  is  the  secret  that 
has  so  long  lain  rankling  at  my  heart 
— blighting  my  reason-— driving  me 
to  crime— ^making  my  continual  com- 
panion— the  Devil — the  great  fiend 
himself— and  Hell  all  around  me ! 
Oh,  1  am  choked !  1  am  burnt  up  I 

I  cannot  bear  it !   What,  Dr  Y , 

have  yon  nothing  to  say  to  me,  now 
you  have  secured  me  in  your  toils  ? 
Are  you  leagued  with  Lady  Anne  ? 
Ladf/  Anne  \—Ladjt  /— «/ie  w\\\  \w^ 
serve  her  title,  but  it  w\\\V>e  aUacVv^^ 
to  the  name  of  a  \U\aml  Wv\  vi\i»X 


' —III    I 
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iOcbiDg  me — ha, 
ends  Sir  Henrj 
member  for  the 
I,  ha,  ha  I  What 

—,  and  Z ;' 

I  indi?idual8  in 
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rideofthecoun- 
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used  Lady  Anne 
oon  as  the  for- 
'ed  with  safety, 
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sached,  happily, 
hat  Mrs  Cour- 
ly  Anne*s  intt- 
irned  from  the 
uffcring  relative 
delicacy  and  af- 
St.  What  now 
this  once  happy 
—this  once  en- 
nry — in  a  mad- 
— heart-broken, 

refusing  to  be 
endour  faded— 
h,  rank,  refine- 
t  a  commentary 
i  Royal  Sufferer 


said,  has  not  been  long  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  in  comparatively  humble 
circumstances,  has  intrusted  the  pro- 
secution of  his  rights  to  an  eminent 
solicitor,  who,  it  is  whispered,  has  at 
length  shaped  his  client's  case  in  a 
form  fit  for  the  investigation  of  a 
court  of  law ;  and  a  very  formidable 
case,  we  hear,  it  is  reported  will  be 
made  out  If  it  should  be  success- 
ful, the  present  unfortunate  posses- 
sor, in  addition  to  being  stripped  of 
all  he  holds  in  the  world,  will  have  to 
account  for  several  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  extensive  and 
distinguished  connexions  of  Sir  — , 
have,  we  understand,  been  thrown 
into  the  utmost  consternation,  and 
liave  secured,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, the  highest  legal  assistance  in 
the  country .*° 

Wonder,  pity,  alarm,  perplexity, 
by  turns  assailed  me,  on  reading  this 
extraordinary  annunciation,  which 
squared  with  every  word  uttered  by 
the  Baronet  on  the  occasion  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  we  considered 
the  mere  hallucination  of  a  madman. 
Could,  then,  this  dreadful— this  mys- 
terious paragraph — have  any  founda- 
tion in  fact?  Was  it  this  that  had 
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1  had  proposed  calling  at  Mr  Conr- 
thropc's  that  day,  to  see  Lady  Anue. 
I  should  possibly  have  an  opportu* 
nity,  therefore,  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther this  neiFly-discovercd  calamity 
coDstituted  an  ingredient  of  that 
**  perilous  stuff"  which  weighed  up- 
on her  heart. 

What  an  alteration  had  a  fortnight 
worked  on  Lady  Anne !  In  her  bed- 
chamber,  when  I  entered,  were  lier 
sister.  Lady  Julia,  Mrs  Courthrope, 
and  her  maid ;  the  latter  of  whom 
was  propping  up  her  mistress  in  bed, 
with  pillows.  How  wan  was  her 
once  lovely  face,— how  wasted  her 
figure !  There  was  a  tearless  agony 
in  her  eye,  a  sorrowful  resignation  in 
her  countenance,  that  spoke  feelingly 
the 

"  Cruel  grief  that  hack*d  away  her  heart 
UDteen,  unknown  of  others!  ** 

"  And  what  intelligence  do  you 
bring  from  Somerfield  to-day,  Doc- 
tor?" she  whispered,  after  replying 
to  my  enquiries  about  her  health. 

"  1  have  not  seen  him  to-day,  but 
I  bear  that  he  continues  calm.  His 
bodily  health  is  unexceptionable.*' 

''  Is  that  a  favourable  sign  ?"  she 
enquired  faintly^  shaking  her  head, 
as  though  she  knew  to  the  contrary, 

**  It  may  be,  and  it  may  not,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  But  how 
is  your  ladyship  to-day  ?" 

*'  Ob,  so  much  better  I  I  really  feel 
getting  quite  strong — don't  ^oti  think 
ao,  Jutia?"  said  the  feeble  sufferer. 
Lady  Julia  sighed  in  silence. 

"  1  shall  be  able  to  get  about  in  a 
few  days,*'  continued  Lady  Anne, 
"  and  then— don't  be  so  angry,  Ju- 
lia!— once  at  Somerfield — I — I  know 
I  shall  revive  again!  I  know  I  shall 
die  if  you  do  not  give  me  my  way. — 
Do,  dear  Doctor,"  her  snowy  atte- 
nuated fingers  gently  seized  and 
eonpreased  my  hand, — "dopersuade 
them  to  be  reasonable!  You  can't 
think  how  they  torment  me  about 
it !— They  don't  know  what  my  feel- 
ings are" — she  could  utter  no  more. 
I  endeavoured  to  pacify  her  with  a 

Seneral  promise,  that  if  she  would 
eep  herself  from  frettins:  for  a  fort- 
nighty  and  was  then  sufficiently  re- 
covered, I  would  endeavour  to  bring 
about  what  she  wished. 

"  Poor  Sir  Hcnnr/'  said  J,  after  a 
panai^  rnddreBeiog  Lad/ Julia,  "takes 
BoiiooB  laio  Ms  bead. '' 


"  Indeed  he  does  \"  she  roplird, 
sadly;  "what  new  deluJiion  has  made 
its  appearance  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  new ;  ho  adheres  to 
the  belief  that  he  is  not  the  true 
Baronet ;  that  he  has  no  title  to  the 
fortune  he  holds!"  No  one  made 
any  reply;  and  I  felt  infinitely  cha- 
grined and  embarrassed  on  account 
of  having  alluded  to  it.  I  mentioned 
another  sulyect,  but  in  vain. 

"  Doctor,  you  must  know  it  to  be 
true,  that  there  is  another  who 
claims  our  fortune !"  whispered 
Lady  Anne,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. I  endeavoured  to  smile  it 
off. 

"  You  smile,  Doctor ;  but  my  poor 
husband  found  it  no  smiling."— She 
sobbed  hysterically.  *•  And  what  if  it 
is  true,"  6he  continued,  "  that  we  are 
beggars — that  my  child — oh! — I  could 
bear  it  all,  if  my  poor  Henry"  — 
her  lips  continued  moving,  without 
uttering  any  sound ;  and  it  was  plaiu 
she  had  fainted.  I  bitterly  regret- 
ted mentioning  the  subject ;  but  we 
had  frequently  talked  about  other 
crotchets  of  Sir  Henry's  by  his  lady's 
bedside,  without  calling  forth  any 
particular  emotion  on  her  part.  !No 
allusion  of  any  kind  had  been  since 
made  to  the  topics  about  which  Sir 
Henry  raved  on  the  last  occasion  of 
Lady  Anne's  seeing  him,  by  any 
member  of  the  family ;  and  I  thought 
my  mentioning  it  would  prove  either 
that  Lady  Anne  was  in  happy  igno-;^ 
ranee  of  the  circumstances,  or  thtf  \> 
they  constituted  a  chief  source  of  her 
wasting  misery.  The  latter,  alas ! 
proved  to  be  tlie  case !  She  lay  for 
some  minutes  rather  like  a  delicate 
waxen  fieure  before  us,  than  actual 
flesh  anu  blood.  Never  did  I  see 
any  one  fade  so  rapidly ;  but  what 
anguish  had  been  hers  for  a  long  pe- 
riod !  And  this  poor  wasted  buf- 
ferer  was  relying  upon  being  the 
nurse  of  her  husband  in  a  fortnight's 
time !  Oh,  cruel  delusion !  I  left 
her,  apprehensive  that  when  matters 
assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect, 
a  fortnight  would  see  her  more  than 
half-way  towards  tlie  grave. 

"Doctor,"  whispered  Lady  Julia 
to  me,  as  I  descended  the  btairs, 
"  have  you  seen  that  frightful  para- 
graph in  this  day*s  newspaper  V* 

"  /  have,  my  lady— and" 

"So  has    my  poor   Mslerl"   in- 
terrupted  her  lauysbip.    "NNc  ?^^' 
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auie  hope  of  recovery.    His  cas 
assumed  a  diflforent  aspect  almof 
daily.     He  wandered  on  from  delu 
sion  to  delusion,  each  absurder  tha: 
the  other,  and  more  tenaciously  re 
tained.    On  one  occasion,  after  grea 
boisterousness,  he  became  suddeub 
calm,  called   for  twenty  quires  o. 
foolscap,    and   commenced  writing 
from  morning  to  night,  without  in- 
termission,   except  for    his  mealp. 
This,  however,  remained  with  him 
for  nearly  three  weeks ;  and  the  re- 
sult proved  to  bo  a  speech  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  vindicating  his 
alleged  ill-treatment  of  Lady  Annp, 
and    his    claims    to    his  title    and 
estates !     It  must  have  taken  nearly 
a  fortnight  to  deliver !    He  insisted 
on  his  keeper,  a  very  easy-tempered 
phlegmatic  fellow,  hearing  him  read 
the  whole — good  occupation  for  a 
week— when  the  Baronet    tired  in 
the  middle  of  his  task.    He  always 

?aused  on  my  entrance ;  and  when 
once  requested  him  to  proceed  in 
my  presence,  he  declined,  with  a 
great  air  of  offended  dignity.  I  se- 
veral times  introduced  the  name  of 
Lady  Anne,  curious  to  sec  its  effect 
upon  him;  he  heard  \t  nrSti.  :~-i!«' 
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Sainfully  absurd.      Tins    was  Sir 
[enry  Harleigh^  Baronet,  M.  P.  for 
the  county  of  —^,  husband  of  the 

beautiful  Lady  Anne ,  master  of 

most  accomplishments^  and  owner 
of  a  splendid  fortune !  Thus  habit- 
ed, I  have  surprised  him,  mounted 
on  a  table  in  the  corner  of  his  room^ 
haranguing  his  quiet  keeper,  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  parliamentary 
oratory;  and  on  my  entrance,  he 
would  sneak  down  with  the  silliest 
air  of  schoolboy  shame  !  lie  became 
very  tractable,  took  his  meals  regu- 
larly, and  walked  about  iu  a  seclu- 
ded part  of  the  grounds,  without 
being  mischievous,  or  attempting  to 
escape.  And  who  shall  say  that  he 
was  not  happy  ?  Barring  a  degra- 
dation, of  which  only  others  were 
sensible,  what  had  he  to  trouble  him  ? 
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said  appeared  to  confirm  certain  spe- 
culations then  afloat— a  long  letter, 
purportinj^  to  come  from  the  solicitor 
of  the  individual  preferring  the  fear- 
ful claim  alluded  to.  It  stated  the 
affair  at  some  length,  and  concluded 
by  requesting  certain  information, 
which,  said  the  writer,  might  possi- 
bly have  the  effect  of  convincing  his 
client  of  his  error,  and  conducing  to 
the  abandonment  of  his  claim.  This 
shocking  letter  at  length  roused  the 
Baronet  from  his  lethargy.  Several 
portions  of  it  tallied  strangely  with 
particular  passages  in  the  family  his- 
tory^ tf  Sir  Henry,  who  instantly 
hurried  with  consternation  to  his  so- 
licitor, by  whom  his  worst  appre- 
hensions were  aggravated.  Not  that 
the  lawyer  considered  his  client's 
case  desperate ;  but  he  at  once  pre- 


Where,  in  this  respect,  lay  the  dif-  '  pared  his  agitated  client  for  a  long, 
ference  between  Sir  Henry,  wan-     harassing,  and  ruinous  litigation,  and 


dering  from  delusion  to  delusion, 
revelling  in  variety,  and  the  poet, 
who  always  lives  in  a  world  of 
dreams  and  fancies  all  his  own  ? 

And  Lady  Anne — the  beautiful — 
the  once  lively  Lady  Anne  —  was 
drooping  daily !  Alas,  in  what  a 
situation  were  husband  and  wife !  I 
could  not  help  likening  them  to  a 
noble  tree,  wreathed  with  the  grace- 
ful, the  affectionate  ivy,  and  blasted 
by  lightning — rending  the  one  asun- 
der, and  withering  the  other.  For 
so  in  truth  it  seemed.  Lady  Anno 
wa4  evidently  sinking  under  her  sor- 
rows. All  the  attentions  of  an  idol- 
izing family,  backed  by  the  fond 
sympathies  of  "  troops  of  friends  " 
— even  the  consolations  of  religion 
—seemed  alike  unavailing  I 

The  reader  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  put  into  distinct  possession  of 
the  cause  of  all  this  devastation. 

It  seems  that  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage, his  solicitor  suddenly  travelled 
to  the  Continent  after  him,  to  com- 
municate the  startling — but  in  the 
Baronet's  estimation  ridiculous— in- 
telligence, that  a  stranger  was  laying 
claim  to  all  he  held  in  the  world,  of 
title  and  fortune.  The  lawyer  at 
length  returned  to  England,  over- 
persuaded  by  the  Baronet,  to  treat 
the  matter  with  contemptuous  indif- 
ference; and  nothing  further  was 
in  fftct  heard  for  tome  months,  till, 
■MO  after  SirHear/'s  return,  he  re- 
etflred  one  eveaiog^at  bis  club — a 
£§num»tMDce  wbiOi  I  have  before 


exposure  of  the  most  public  nature. 
It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  a  souse 
of  his  danger  should  prey  upon  his 
feelings,  and  give  him  that  disturbed 
manner  which  occasioned  the  specu- 
lations, hints,  and  innuendoes,  men- 
tioned in  an  early  part  of  this  paper. 
He  anxiously  concealed  from  his 
lady  tlie  shocking  jeopardy  in  which 
their  all  on  earth  was  placed;  and 
the  constant  effort  and  constraint-* 
the  withering  anxiety— the  long-con- 
tinued apprehensions  of  ruin  —  at 
length  disordered,  and  finally  over- 
threw his  intellects.  What  was  the 
precise  nature  of  his  adversary's  pre- 
tensions, I  am  unable  to  state  tech- 
nically. I  understand  it  consisted  of 
an  alleged  earlier  right  under  the 
entail.  To  support  his  claim,  every 
quarter  was  ransacked  for  evidence 
by  his  zealous  attorney,  often  in  a 
manner  highly  indelicate  and  offen- 
sive. The  upstart  made  his  preten- 
sions as  public  as  possible;  and  a 
most  imprudent  overture  made  by 
Sir  Henry's  solicitor,  was  unscrupu- 
lously— triumphantly — seized  upon 
by  his  adversary,  and  through  his 
means  at  length  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers.  The  additional 
vexation  this  occasioned  Sir  Henry 
may  be  readily  imagined  ;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  his  mortification  at  the 
circumstance,  it  was  calculated  most 
seriously  to  prejudice  \\\a  mv.ct^^\a\ 
and  when  he  kept  e^er  A^etot^  ^'''^ 
agODizcd  eyes  the  day  ol  It\«\  'w\i\<3D 
W&9  approaching,  and  X\k^  \iOitftiS 


a  ««u/,   vu^cLuci  geiiiieman  in  the  establi.^limont  at 
rcre  uow  become  clie^s.    He  was  walkiog  to  and  fro, 
aud    the    cruel  rubbing  his  handn,  detailing;  his  tri- 
morning    paper  uniph  to  his  keeper  with  great  gleo, 
nly  the  precursor  and  received  me  with  iutiuite  cor- 
9»  which  at  length  dialitj.        *        * 
of  hinting,  gene-  '*  What  should  you  say  to  seeing 
f  the  new  claim*  company.  Sir  Henry  ? — Will  you  re- 
rith  the  grounds  ceive  a  visiter  if  I  bring  one  ?'' 
tauce.  "  Ob,  yes — happy  to  se^  tbom — 
event  of  Lady  that  is,  any  d.iy  but  to-morrow — 
»w  with  Sir  Hen-  any   day   but    to-morrow,"    lie   re- 
imagine  the  vex-  plied   briskly;   "for    to-morrow    I 
th  which,  at  the  sball  be  particularly  engaged :  the 
I  had   fixed,  I  fact  is,  I  am  asked  to  dinner  with 
ton  the  peiform-  the  kiug,  and  am  to  play  billiards 

Backed  by  the  with  him." 

?lative8,  and  my  "Ah!  1  congratulate  you  I— And, 

mger  that  might  pray,  does  his  mujpsty  come  to  So- 

1  positively  re-  merHeld,  or  do  you  go  to  Windsor  V*' 

lin  that  she  im-  "Go  to    Windsor ?— Lord    bless 

in  an  agony  of  you,  his  Majesty  lives  here — this  is 

ilmost  frantic  at  his  palace  ;  and  I  am  one  of  his  re- 

!  were  all  inex-  sideut  lords  in  waiting  ! — Were  you 

donth's  interval,  not  aware  of  that  ?" 

ly  to  my  surprise  .  "True — true;  but  at  what  hour 

'  health  sensibly  do  you  wait  on  his  majesty  ?" 

d  contrived    to  "  Three  o'clock  precisely— to  the 

py  her  attention  millionth  part  of  a  second." 

'suits,   and  had  "  Hem  I— Suppose,  then,  I  take 

90thed  her  witji  the    opportunity    of    bringing    my 
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"  Certainly  not;  but  what  can  deadly  pale,  and  I  felt  deeply  ap- 
tbere  possibly  be  to  flurry  you  in  prehenaive  of  the  effect  of  the  com- 
seeibg  Lady  Anne  ?"  ing  excitement  upon  such  shattered 

"  Lady  Anne  !"  he  echoed,  with  nerves  as  those  of  Lady  Anne, 
a  Bheeptsh  air—**  well,  you  know.  Into  the  roomy  carriage  we  step- 
Lady  Anne  !— well— she  can  make  ped,  about  half-past  eleven.  The 
alloivances— eh  ?"  day  was  bright  and  cold— the  air. 
Aye,  indeed  —  poor  madman —  however,  refreshing.  As  we  np- 
thought  I,  if  such  a  spectacle  as  proached  Somerfield,  it  was  evi- 
yourself  does  not  paralyze  her—  dent  that  but  for  the  incessant 
replying,  "  Oh,  yes— «//  allowan-  use  of  her  vinaisrrette.  Lady  Anne 
ces,  supposing  any  to  be  necessary,  must  have  fainted.  We  were  all 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  She's  silent  enough  by  the  time  we  reach- 
very  considerate,  and  longs  to  see    ed  the  gates  of  Dr  Y 's  house. 

you."  Lady  Anno  was  assisted  to  alight, 

**  Well,  I  hope  you'll  be  in  the    and,  leaning  on  my  arm  and  that  of 

room  ?  for,  do  you  know,  the  thought    her  sister,  walked  up  with  tottering 

of  it  almost  makes  me  sick— don't  I    steps  to  the  house,  where  Mrs  Y 

look  pale  ?"  he  enquired  of  his  received  her  with  all  respectful  at- 
keeper — "  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  lention.  A  glass  of  wine  consider- 
seen  her.  Will  she— I  hope — what  ably  reassured  the  fainting  sufferer;' 
I  mean,  is — has  she  recovered  from  and  while  she  paused  in  the  draw- 
the  wound  ?"  ingroom   to  recover  her  breath,  £ 

"  Ha,  long  ago !  She  was  more  stepped  to  the  Baronet's  apartment 
frightened  than  hurt  at  the    acci-    to  prepare  him  for  a  suitable  recep- 

dent."  tion  or  his  lady.    Dr  Y informed 

*•  Accident!  is  that  what  it  is  call-  me  that  Sir  Henry  had  been  talking 
ed?  All  the  better  for  me,  you  about  it  ever  since.  I  found  him 
know,"  he  replied,  with  a  serious  pacing  slowly  about  his  chamber, 
air  *•  However,  I  consent  to  see  her  dressed,  alas,  with  additional  ab&ur- 
at  the  hour  you  mention.     Tell  her    dity.     In  vain,  I  found,  had  both 

to  be  calm,  and  not  to  try  to  frighten     Dr  Y and  Jiis  keeper  expos.tula- 

me,  considering  the  king."  "With  ted  with  fiim:  they  found  that  nothing 
this  he  shook  my  hand,  opened  the  else  would  keep  him  in  humour. 
door,  and   I  took   my  leave.     Dr    He  wore,  over  his  usual  green  baize 

Y greatly  doubted  the  prudence     dress,  a  flaming  Fcarlet  sash,  with  a 

of  the  step  we  were  about  to  take ;  massive  gold  chain  round  his  neck, 
butwe  were  too  far  committed  with  An  ebony  walking-stick  was  worn 
her  ladyship  to  recede.  I  grew  as  a  sword ;  and  his  cap,  somewhat 
alarmed,  on  returning  home,  with  like  that  of  a  hussar,  was  surniount- 
the  apprehension  of  her  mere  pre-  pd  with  a  peacock's  feather,  btripped, 
sencc— however  calmly  she  might  all  but  the  eye  at  the  top,  and  nearly 
behave — stirring  up  slumbering  as-  three  feet  high.  On  this  latter  as- 
sociations in  the  mind  of  her  hus-  tounding  appendage, I  found, he  par* 
band,  that  might  lead  to  very  unplea-  ticularly  prided  himself.  I  implored 
sant  results.  However,  there  was  him  to  remove  it,  but  he  begged  me, 
nothing  for  it  but  to  await  the  expe-  somewhat  hauijhtily,  to  allow  him  to 
rimeot,  and  hope  for  the  best.  dress  as  ho  pleased.     I  protest  I 

The  following  morning,  I  called  felt  sick  at  the  spectacle.  What  a 
on  herladyship  about  eleven  o'clock,  frightful  object  to  present  to  Lady 
and  found  her  dressed  and  waiting.  Anne.  However,  we  might  prepare 
Out-door  costume  seemed  as  if  it  her  to  expect  something  ow^rt' in  her 
did  not  become  one  so  long  an  in-  liusband's  appearance.  "  Permit  me 
Tilid.  She  looked  flushed  and  fe-  to  ask.  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  resolved 
Tertsh,but  made  great  efforts  to  eus.  upon  a  last  effort,  *•  why  you  are  in 
tain  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness,    full  dress  ?" 

She  told  me  of  ber  hearty  breakfast        He  looked  astonished  at  the  Q^ea- 
— (a  cup  of  tea,  and  part  of  an  egg!)    tion.     "I  thought,  Doctor,  I  told 
— and    spoke    of    her    increasing   you  of  my  engagement  v?\l\i  Vvv*  wa.* 
•treagUi.     She  could  almost,  she  jeflty." 

nM,  waUk to Somerfiehl    Lady  Ju-        «'  Qli,  aye  true;  bul  peiYva^*  ^w 
Ma  tnmbled,  Mn  Counbrope  was    iviJJ  receive*  your  lady  unco^ict^^, 


.   »«/  approach  her.    Sir  Hen 

iierrupting  our  mo-  with  a  polite  but  distant  air,  took 

tele.    I  liesitated ;  I  his  cap  for  a  moment,  and  then  ca 

clinod,  at  all  hazards,  fully  replaced  it,  without  maki 

3aded  interview ;  but  anj  reply, 
lure  on  auch  a  8tep.         *'  Shall  we  take  seats,  Sir  Henry 

r  Henry,  and   waits  I  enquired. 
.0  throw  herself  into        ''  Yes — she  may  be  seated,"  1 

replied,   with  an  authoritative  a; 

1  God !   throw  her-  folding  his  arms,  and  leaning  again 

18 !  throw  herself  in-  the  corner  of  the  window,  eyeing  h 

IS  there  ever  such  a  lady  with  curious  attention. 
*  exclaimed  the  Ba«       "  Are  you  come  here  of  your  ow 

nfounded  air ;  *'  no,  free  will  ?*'  said  he,  calmly, 
of  no  such  familiari-        '*  Yes,  Henry,  yes,*'  she  whisperec 
ng  rather  too  far-^       '*  Put  that  down,"  said  the  Baro 

cumstances^^eh  ?"  net,  in  an  under  tone,  to  his  secre 

his  keeper,  whom  tary. 
uctantly  into  a  cos-       •/.Are  you  recovered  ?" 
like  that  of  an  Aus-       **  Quite,   dearest  I"    replied  his 

What  do  you  say  ?"  lady,  faintly. 
In  acquiescence.  "  Put  that  down,"  repeated  the 

doctor,"  continued  Baronet,  quickly,  lookinsr  at  his  "  se- 

ting  to  his  keeper,  cretary"  till  he  had  written  it.  There 

ny  secretary,  must  was  a  pause.      I  eat  beside  Lady 

le  while,  to  take  Anne,  who  trembled  violently,  and 

ses."  continued  deadly  pale. 
'  I  replied,  with  an        <'  I  am  sure.  Sir  Henry,"  said  I, 

rin,  inwardly  cur-  '*  you  are  not    displeased    at   her 

rmittlng  the  use-  ladyship's  coming  to  see  you  ?   If 

us    interview.    I  you  are  not,  do  come  and  toll  her  no 

the  apartment  in  fnr«i»«^ 
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either  fall  tone  or  maiiDer,  and  Lidy    wlilspitred.    1  made  him  no  reply. 
Inn.  ».„»;.,>j  .k-  «i.o™.i™  "  I  Bin  glad  1  have  met  you,  how- 

ever; we'll  take  a  tiiro  in  the 
(;roiindii,  for  I  have  something  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  tell  yow," 

"  Really  you  must  excuse  m*".  Sir 
Henry;  I have"^— 

"  Are  you  in  earneiit.  Doctor?  Do 
you  know  the  consei^uencea  of  re- 
fusinfr  to  attnnd  to  my  ivlwhea  -" 

1  suffered  him  to  place  my  arm  in 
liiri,  find  he  led  me  down  Ihe  Rtepa 
iitrari,     into  the  garden.    Round,  and  round, 
Mifly.     and  rfiiind  wo  walked,  at  a  t«pid 
How     rate,  hia  face  turned  towards  me 
nil  the  while  with  an  expreg^ion  of 
intense  anxiciy-but  not  a  nyilable 
did  he  utter.    Fdstcr  nuii  faster  wa 
weop-     walked,  till  our  pace  becnnio  ahiiust 
a  run,  and,  becinning  to  feel  both  fa- 
tigued and  diz/y,  1  genily  Ewayed 
him  from  the  pathway  towards  the 
door-stppi>. 

"  I'oor— poor  Anne ! "  lie  exclaim- 
ed, in  n  mournful  tone,  nnit  slartlnff 
from  ine  nliniptiy,  hurried  to  n  sort 
of  alcoTO  close  at  hand,  and  sat 
down,  covering  his  face  witli  his 
handkerchief,    hia    elbows    resting 


Anne  perceived  the  alteration. 

"Harry!  Harry  I  Dearest!  my 
love !"  she  murmured,  suddenly 
stretching  towards  him  her  hands, 
and  fell  into  his  arms,  where  she  lay 
for  a  while  motionless. 

"Poor  creature!  How  acute  ber 
fecliugs  are!"  exclaimed  the  liaro- 
net,  calmly.  "You  should  strive  to 
master  them,  Anne,  as  1  do.  I  bear 
you  no  ill-will ;  1  know  you  had 
provocation !  How  her  little  ' 
beat^,"  ho  continued,  mue 
"  Why,  she  has  fainted  I 
very  childish  of  her  to  yield  so !" 

It  was  true;  tbeunhnppy  lady  had 
rented,  and  lay  unconsciously  in  her 
husband'a  arms.  Her  sister,  weep- 
ing bitterly,  rose  to  remove  her;  but 
the  Maronet'a  counlrnance  became 
suddenly  clouded.  He  allowed  us 
to  assist  his  lady,  by  removing  her 
bonnet,  but  continued  to  grasp  hor 
firmly  by  the  wrist*,  starin<(  into  her 
face  with  aa  expression  of  mingled 
concern  and  wonder.  His  keeper's 
practised  eye  evidently  saw  the 
storm  rii>iag,  and  came  up  to  him. 


"  Vou  had  better  let  her  ladyship  upon  his  knees.    I  watched  Iiim  for 

be  removed !"  he  whisiiered  into  his  a  moment  from  behind  the  door,  and 

earautboritatively,eyemg him  fixed-  saw  that  ho  wa*  weeping,  ami  that 

ly,  at  the  same  time  gently  discoga-  bitterly.  Poor  Sir  Henry  I  Presently 

■jing  ber  arms  from  his  grasp.  oneof  bis  brother  captives  approiich- 

'- Well — be  it  so;   I'm  sorry  for  cd  him,  runuing  from  another  part 

lier;  I've  a  strange  recollection  of  fif  the  ground^,  in  a  merry  mood, 

T  kindness:  and  is  it  come  to  this,  and  slapping  him  instantly  c 


poor  Anne!"  be  exclaimed, 
loii9ly,and  walked  to  the  furtherwin- 
dow,  where  he  stood  with  his  back 


I-     back,  tthouted,  "  I  am  the  Lord  of  the 


I  can't  play  billiards  with  your 


evidently  weeping.    Wo     ninjesty  to-day,"  replied  Sir  Henry, 


removed  Lady  Anne  immediately 
from  the  room;  and  it  was  so  long 
before  she  rccovererl,  that  we  doubt- 
ed whether  it  would  be  safe  to  re- 
move her  home  that  day.  "  Well, 
as  far  as  lam  concerned,"  thought 
I,  as  I  bent  over  her  insensible  form, 
"  tbi5  is  the  last  time  I  wiil  be  a 
party  to  the  torture  inHictcd  by  such 
a  scene  ai  thin,  though  in  obedience 
to  your  own  wishea!"  As  I  was 
passing  from  the  room  in  wliicli  she 
lay,  I  encountered  Sir  Henry,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  his  keeper. 

"  Whitiier  now.  Sir  Henry,"  I  en- 
quired, with  a  nigh. 

"  Going  to  tell  the  king  that  I  can- 


looking  up, his  eyes  red  and  swollen 
with  weeping. 

"  Embrace  me,  then  I"  said  the 
lunatic ;  and  tliey  were  forthwith 
locked  in  one  another's  arms. — 
"Ytiu  are  in  tears!"  exclaimed  the 
Ftrangcr,  himself  beginning  sud- 
denly to  cry;  but  in  n  moment 
or  two  hn  slarteii  off,  putting  his 
hand  to  bis  mouth,  and  bellowing, 
"  Yoicks  —  yoicks  I  Stole  away  ! 
Stole  away  1" 

The  Harunet  relapsed  Into  his  for- 
mer mood,  ami  continued  in  a  simi- 
lar posture  for  several  minutes,  when 
he  rose  up,  wiped  away  liis  uu«, 
and  commen^e^  walking  a^\aToun&, 


not  fline  wlih  him  toi]B};  as  I  bud  ibo  fiTCfn,  his  arms  f«l(\«A  on  \\\« 
pru.nise^  ^w"  i  ""  1">'e  aglKteil,  Itrpftijt  as  befiirc,  mid  tftlWog  Wi  Vim- 
thoa^  I  aemree  know   whv.     Wba     self  ivlrl.  m-nai  v..l.Bini>Ttr(>.     I'couV 


..*,»*  I.U  iiieir  vi8it!< 

^,j   ^^5C4  tiiroDgs  which  he  occaHionaliy  returned— 

1  as  tlie  man  of  fa*  always  accompanied  by  Lis  '^secre- 

urel  tary" — and  took  great  pleasure  iu 

,  ^  hearine  the  sisters  play  on  the  piano. 

'  erat!  quantum  mii.  „^   composed  verses,    which  they 

.xuvias  indutu.  AcbiU  pretendedtosetto  music ;  he  brought 

them  flowers,  and  received  various 

•tioa  jaciilatiis  pudim-  ^*'^^®  presents  iu  return.    For  hours 

^  1  Pi  -  together  he  would  sit  with  tliem 

reading,  and  hearing  read,  novels  and 
ler  room,  I  found  newspapers — and,  in  short,  grew  in 
)een  relieved  by  a  a    manner    humanized    again.    He 
tears.    She  conti-  treated  Lady  Anne  with  great  civil i« 
sterically,  and  ut-  ty,  but  towards  her  sister  Julia,  he 
erencies  for  some  behaved  as  if  he  were  courting  her  I 
the  entreaties  or  They  soon  prevailed  upon  him  to 
those  around  her,  discard  the  absurd  peacock's  feather 
When  at  length  he  frequently  wore,  always  on  Sun- 
abated,  from  ex-  days — accepting,  in  its  stead,  a  small 
'essed  a  determi-  drooping  ostrich  feather,  which  also, 
pmoved  from  the  in  its  turn,  he  was  by  and  by  indu- 
unfortunate  hus-  ced  to  lay  aside  altogether,  as  well  as 
was  in  vain  that  to  assume  more  befitting  clothing, 
peril  with  which  They  could  not,  however,  dislodge 
was  attended,  as  from  his  crazed  imagination  the  idea 
Sir  Henry ;  she  that  he  was  confined  in  prison,  await- 
^itations,  regard-  ing  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  his 
t.  She  requested  wife,  and  high  treason  I 
*m  her  whether        How  can  I  do  justice  to  the  vir- 
Y  occupied ;  and  tues  of  his  incomparable  wife,  or 
siting  answer  in  sufficiently  extol  hpr   n— 
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baod's  humiliation  and  degradation. 
Hail,  ivoman,  exalted  amongst  thy 
sex  I  Eulogy  would  but  tarnish  and 
obscure  the  honour  that  is  thy  due ! 

All,  however,  was  unavailiug ;  the 
unhappy  sufferer  exhibited  uo  symp- 
tom of  mental  convalescence :  on  the 
other  hand,  his  delusions  became 
more  numerous  and  obstinate  than 
ever.  He  seemed  to  be  totally  un- 
conscious of  Lady  Aune^s  being  his 
wife  ;  ho  treated  her,  and  spoke  of 
lier^  as  an  amiable  companion,  and 
even  maJe  her  his  confidant. 
Amongst  other  vagaries,  he  commu- 
nicated to  her  a  long  story  about  his 
attachment  to  a  girl  he  had  seen 
about  the  premises,  and  earnestly 
asked  her  opinion  in  what  way  ho 
couhi  most  successfully  make  her 
an  ofler ! 

He  addressed  her,  one  morning, 
as  Queen,  receiving  her  with  the 
most  obsequious  obeisances.  He 
persiijted  in  this  hallucination  with 
singular  pertinacity.  All  poor  Lady 
Anne'slittle  familiarities  and  endear- 
ments were  thenceforth  at  an  end; 
fur  he  seemed  so  abashed  by  her 
presence,  that  no  efforts  of  cunde- 
scension  suiiiced  to  reassure  him, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  support 
a  dcmi*anour  consistent  with  the  sta- 
tion which  his  crazed  imagination 
asbigned  her.  His  great  delight  was 
to  be  sent  on  her  royal  errands  about 
the  house  and  grounds!  He  could 
hardly  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit, 
at  leabt  at  case,  in  her  presence; 
and  was  with  diiUculty  induced  to 
eat  at  the  eame  table.  The  agony  I 
have  seen  in  her  eye  on  these  occa- 
sions! Compelled  to  humour  his 
delusions,  she  wore  splendid  dresses 
and  jewels;  and  dismissed  him  on 
every  occasion,  by  coldly  extend- 
ing her  baud,  which  he  would  kiss 
with  an  air  of  reverent  loyalty !  He 
believed  himself  to  have  been  eleva- 
ted to  the  rank  of  a  general-officer, 
and  insisted  on  being  provided  with 
a  military-band,  to  play  before  his 
windows  ev^y  evening  after  dinner. 
He  invited  me,  one  day,  in  The 
Queen's  name,  to  dinner  in  his  apart- 
ments, some  time  after  this  delusion 
had  manifeated  itself.  It  was  a  soft 
September  evening,  and  the  country 
round  about  teemed  every  where 
bronxed  with  the  touch  of  autumn. 


lady  with  all  the  profound  respect 
and  ceremony  due  to  royalty,  and  I, 
of  course,  was  oblige<i  to  assume  a 
similar  deportment,  while  his  lady 
was  compelled  to  receive  with  con- 
deBcendiiig  urbanity  attenti(»ns,  every 
one  of  wliich  smote  iit'r  heart  as  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  inveteracy 
of  her  husband's  malady.  I  observed 
her  narrowly.  There  was  uo  tear  in 
her  eye— no  flurry  of  manner — no 
'  sighing :  hers  was  the  deep  biient 
anguitth  of  a  breaking  heart ! 

Shortly  after  dinner  was  removed, 
we  drew  our  chairs — Lady  Anne  in 
the  centre,  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne, 
specially  provided  fur  her  by  the 
Baronet — in  a  circle  round  the  ample 
bow- window  that  overlooked  the 
most  sequestered  part  of  the  grounds 
connected  with  the  establishment, 
as  well  as  a  sweep  of  fine  scenery  in 
the  distance.  In  a  bower,  a  little  to 
our  right,  was  placed  Sir  Henry's 
band,  who  were  playing  yery  affect- 
ingly  various  pieces  of  brilliant  mili- 
tary music,  by  my  direction,  pri- 
vately given  beforehand,  they  sud- 
denly glided,  from  a  hold  march,  into 
a  concert  on  French  horns.  Oh,  hour 
exquisite  was  that  soft  melancholy 
wailing  melody  !  The  hour — the 
deepening  gloom  of  evening — the 
circumstances — the  persons — were 
all  in  mournful  keeping  with  the 
music  to  which  we  were  list(*ning  in 
subdued  silence.  Lady  Anne's  tears 
stole  fast  down  her  cheeks,  while  her 
eyes  were  fixed  with  sad  earnestness 
upon  her  hushand,  who  sat  in  a  low 
chair,  a  little  on  her  left  hand,  his 
chin  resting  on  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
gazing  with  a  melancholy  air  on  the 
darkening  scenery  without.  Occa- 
sionally 1  heard  Lady  Anne  strug- 
gling to  subdue  a  sob,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. Another,  and  another,  and 
another  forced  its  way— and  I  trem- 
bled lest  her  excitement  should  as- 
sume a  more  violent  form.  I  saw 
her,  almost  unconsciously,  lay  her 
hand  upon  that  of  the  Baronet,  and 
clasp  it  with  convulsive  energy.  So 
she  held  it  for  some  moments,  when 
the  madman  slowly  turned  round, 
looking  her  full  in  the  face;  his 
countenance  underwent  a  ghastly 
change,  and  fixing  on  her  au  e^«  oi 
demoniac  expression,  Vie  s\ovr\y  tQ%^ 
in  his  seat,  seeming,  to  my  dUUitVi^ 
ftmcf,  an  evil  Bpirii  caUea  up  ^i  ^« 


.  xiuuKensteln.   His  I  cannot— I  need  not — di^ell  upo 

his  efforts,  could  not  the  immediate  consequences  of  thi 

nd sometimes  altoge-  sad  night  Suffice  it  to  say,  Sir  Hen 

lim.  He  followed  him  ry  was  found  to  have  received  sevori 

niles,  and  at  length  but  not  fatal  injury,  which,  however 

was  overtaking  the  was  skilfully  and  successfully  treat 

n  he  had  come  up  cd ;  but  he  lay  in  a  state  of  compa 

f  him,  the  madman  rative  stupor  for  near  a  week,  at 

ncxpectedly,  struck  which  period  his  mental  malady  re- 

>w  that  brought  him  sumed  its  wildest  form,  and  render- 

and    immediately  ed  necessary  the  severest  treatment, 

to  a  great  elm- tree  As  for  Lady  Anne,  her  state  became 

from  amidst  whose  eminently  alarming;  and  as  soon  as 

ras  presently  heard  some  of  the  more  dangerous  symp- 

ific  manner ;  anon,  toms  had  subsided,  we  determined 

ling  sound  amongst  on  removing  her,  at  all  hazards,  from 

of  a  heavy  body  her  present  proximity  to  Sir  Henry, 

em,  and  Sir  Henry    to Hall,  trusting  to  the  good 

bleeding  upon  the  effects  of  a  total  change  of  scene  and 

tcly  the  prostrate  of   faces.     She  had   not    strength 

out  loudly  for  as-  enough  to  oppose  our  measures,  but 

in  along;  and  his  suffered  herself  to  be  conducted  from 

10  or  two  of  the  Somcrfield  without  an  effort  at  com- 

despatched  after  plaint    I  trembled  to  see  an  occa-^ 

1   the   three,  Sir  sional  vacancy  in  the  expression  of 

it  home  again,  to  her  eye;  was  it  impossible  that  her 

ad.    An  eminent  husband's   malady  might  prove  at 

ighbourhood  was  length    contagious?    Many    weeks 

B  assistance,  for  I  passed  over  her,  before  Lady  Anne 

chamber  of  Lady  exhibited  the  slightest  signs  of  amend- 

dtally  insensible,  ment    H«r  «ii «*•»'-»- ^  • 
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•he  was  asleep,  her  fingers  would 
uoconsciously  wreathe  themselves 
amongst  his  flaxen  curls.  About  Sir 
Henrj  she  made  little  or  no  enquiry; 
and  when  she  did,  we,  of  course,  put 
the  best  face  possible  upon  matters. 
Her  frequent  efforts  to  see  and  con* 
verse  with  him,  had  proved  wofully 
and  uniformly  unsuccessful ;  and  she 
seemed  henceforth  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  all  interference,  with  de- 
spair. 

But  tiie  original,  the  direful  occa- 
sion of  all  this  domestic  calamity, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  con- 
test respecting  the  title  and  estates 
of  Sir  Henry  went  on  as  rapidly  as 
tlie  nature  of  the  case  would  permit 
The  new  claimant  wa^,  as  I  think  I 
hinted  before,  a  man  of  low  station ; 
he  bad  been,  I  believe,  a  sort  of  ^lave- 
driver,  or  factotum,  on  a  planter's 
estate  in  one  of  tlie  West  India  is- 
lands :  and  it  was  whispered  that  a 
rich  Jew  had  been  persuaded  into 
such  confidence  in  the  man's  pro- 
spects, as  to  advance  him,  from  time 
to  time,  on  his  personal  security,  the 
large  supplies  necessary  to  prose- 
cute his  claims  with  eifect. 

There  were  very  many  matters  of 
most  essential  consecjuence  that  no 
one  could  tlirow  light  upon  but  the 
unfortunate  Baronet  himself;  and 
his  solicitor  had  consequently,  in  the 
hope  of  Sir  Henry's  recovery,  suc- 
ceeded in  interposing  innumerable 
obstacles,  with  the  hope,  as  well  of 
wearing  out  his  opponents,  as  afford- 
ing every  chance  tor  the  restoration 
of  his  client's  sanity.  It  was,  I  found, 
generally  understood  in  the  family, 
that  the  solicitor's  expectations  of 
success  in  the  lawsuit  were  far 
from  sanguine :  not  that  he  believed 
the  new  claimant  to  be  the  bond  fide 
heir  to  the  title,  but  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  ransack 
the  world  for  evidence— and,  when  it 
was  wanting,  make  iL  Every  ima- 
ginable source  of  delay,  however-— 
salvation  to  the  one  party,  destruc- 
tion to  the  other — was  at  length 
closed  up;  all  preliminaries  were 
arrsaged;  the  case  was  completed 
OB  both  sides,  and  set  down  for 
hearing.  Considerable  expectation 
was  excited  in  the  public  mind ;  oc« 
cnionai  paragraphs  hinted  the  prO' 
bability  of  aucfr  and  such  disdo^ 
Burea/  sad  i$  wm  ereu  rumoured 


that  considerable  beta  were  depend- 
ing upon  tlie  issue ! 

1  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Sir 
Henry  once  or  twice  a- week.  He 
became  again  calm  as  before  the  oc- 
casion of  his  last  dreadful  out-break ; 
and  his  bodily  health  was  complete. 
New  delusions  took  possession  of 
him.  He  was  at  one  time  composing 
a  history  of  the  whole  world ;  at  an- 
other, writing  a  memoir  of  every 
member  that  had  ever  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  together  with 
several  other  magnificent  underta- 
kings. All,  however,  at  length  gave 
way  to  "  The  Pedigree,  a  Tale  of 
Real  Life,"  which  consisted  (if  a 
rambling,  exaggerated  account  of  his 
own  lawsuit.  It  was  occasioned  by 
his  happening,  unfortunately,  to  cast 
his  eye  upon  the  following  little  pa- 
ragraph in  his  newspaper,  which 
chanced  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  person  who  was  eugasred  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  read  over  the 
paper  beforehand,  and  prevent  any 
such  allunions  from  meeting  the  eye 
of  the  fiullerer. 

"  Sir  Henry  llarhigh,  Bart.  This 
unfortunate  gentleman  continues  still 
greatly  indisposed.  We  underbtand 
that  little  hope  is  entertained  of  his 
ultimate  recovery.  The  result,  there- 
fore, of  the  approaching  trial  of 
*  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Harleigh  r. 
Higgs'  will  signify  but  little  to  the 
person  principally  interested." 

From  the  moment  of  his  reading 
these  lines,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  pro« 
found  melancholy — which  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  relieved  by  the  task 
with  which  he  had  occupied  himself, 
of  recording  his  own  misfortunes. 
He  had  resumed  his  former  dress  of 
green  baize,  as  well  as  the  intolera- 
ble peacock's  feather.  What  could 
have  conferred  such  a  permanency 
upon,  or  suggested  this  preposterous 
penchant^  1  Know  not — except  ^  the 
interest  he  had  formerly  taken  in  a 
corps  of  riflemen,  who  were  sta- 
tioned near  a  house  he  had  occupied 
in  the  country.  He  continued  quiet 
and  inoffensive.  His  keeper's  of- 
fice was  little  else  than  a  sinecure- 
till  Sir  Henry  suddenly  selWm  about 
making  two  copies  of  every  ^a^e  V« 
bimaeh'  compoaed  1 

Iretnember  calling  upou\)^  oi 


auuicsDiu^j  buc  juijr  uuu^-— auu    luui    ueiweeu    llUSDa 

f — and  you  must  re-  and  wife — over  wliom  was  besic 

%    Now !" —  impending  the  chance,  if  not  prol 

air  and  table  towards  bility,  of  total  ruin !  Oh,  Provider 

room, — mounted  on  — mysterious  and  awful  in  thy  d 

7n  a  cloak  over  his  pensations  among  the  children 

;ommenced.    Shall  I  men  !— who  shall  enquire  into  t 

en  i  declare  that — as  purposes,  who  question  their  w 

lent  goes— I  listened  dom  or  beneficence  I 
,  for  nearly  an  hour, 

He  spoke,  of  course,  "^>*»o  «ee«  not  Providence  suprera 

son ;  and  stated  in  a  .,.,      wise— 

i  feeling  manner,  his  ^*'^«  "I  ^^H*^  "  K'^^*^'  ^^  w^»*  ' 

1,    fortune,    family,  ^*"'    * 

Parliamentary  career  My  heart  misgives  me,  however,  tl 

ippiness,  prosperity,  the    reader   will    complain    of   I 

len  he  represented  iog  detained  so  long  amongst  the 

us  ludiiTerence  with  scenes    of    monotonous    misery- 

1  the  first  commuui-  would  I  had  those  of  a  different  cl 

le  attack  meditated  racter  to  present  to  him! — Let  i 

d  property,  as  well  therefore  draw  my  long  narrative 

ition  with  which  he  a  close,  by  transcribing  a  few  c 

icovered  the  formi-  tracts  from  Uio  later  entries  in  t 

of  the  claim  set  up  journal, 
le  begged  me — the 

self  in  his  place ;  to  Saturday,  November  5, 18  — . — Tl 

s ;  and  proceeded  to  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  tr 

sketch  of  the  facts  of  the  important  cause  which  was 

Irew  a  lively  picture  decide  the  proprietorship  of  the  til 

lery  he  had  endured  and  possessions  of  Sir  Henry  Hi 

bis  wife  should  hear  leigh.    Much  interest  was  excite 
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cemiirelj  pale  and   agitated.     The 
plaintiff  bad  been  fouud  dead  in  his 
htid  that  inurniug — having  been  car- 
riifd  thither  in  a  Btate  ut  brutal  in- 
toxicatiuij,  the  preceding  night,  from 
a  tavern-dinner  with   his    att4»rney 
and  iviineases.    He  died  single,  and 
there  of  course  was  an  end  of  the 
whole  matter  that  had  been  attend- 
ed with  such  direful  consequences 
to  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady.    But  of 
what  avail  is  the  now  established  se- 
curity of  his  title,  rank,  and  fortune 
to  their  unhappy  owner  ? — an  outcast 
from  society — from  home — from  fa- 
mily— from  the  wife   of  his  bosom 
—even  from  himself!    What  signi- 
fied the  splendid  intelligence  to  Lady 
Anne — perishing  under  the  pressure 
of  her  misfortunes  ?    Would  it  not  a 
thousandfuld  aggravate  the  agonies 
she    was    enduring?    It   has   been 
thou^rht  proper  to  intrust  to  me  the 
difficult  task  of  communicating  the 
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"  Both  of  them— at  this  momenta 
and  not  ten  miles  from  where  we  are 
now  sitting ! " 

"  Indeed  1"  he  replied,  musingly 
— "  that's  unfortunate  I** 

«  Unfortunate,  Sir  Henry  I"  I 
echoed,  with  astcmishment. 

«»  Very— for  f72y  purpose.  What  do 
you  suppose  I  have  been  thinking  of 
all  this  while?"  he  replied,  with  a 
smile.  **  What  a  subject  it  would  be 
for  a  tragedy  !— But,  of  course,  since 
the  parlies  are  living,  it  would  ne- 
ver do!— Still  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  somethitig  might  be  made  of 
it!  One  might  disguihe,  and  alter  the 
facts." 

**  h  is  a  tragedy  of  very  real  life  I " 
I  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Indeed  it  is  1 "  he  replied,  echo- 
ing my  sigh—"  it  shews  that  fact 
often  transcends  all  fiction— does  it 
not?  Now,  if  this  had  been  the  plot 
of  a  tale,  or  novel,  people   would 


news  to  both  parlies,  if  I  think  it  ad-    have   said — *  how  improbable !  how 
▼isable  that  it  should  be  done  at  all.    unnaiurall' " 


What  am  1  to  do  ? — What  may  be  the 
consequence  of  the  secret's  slipping 
out  ihudJenly  from  any  of  those 
around  J^ady  Anne  ?  About  the  Bar- 
onet 1  had  little  apprehension ;  I  felt 


**  Aye,  indeed  they  would.  Sir 
Henry."  said  I,  unable  to  keep  the 
tears  from  my  eyes. 

"  '  Tis  affeciing,"  he  replied,  hii 
eyes  glistening  with  emotion;  adding. 


satisfied  that  he  could  not  compre-    after  a  moment's  pause,  in  a  some- 
hend  it — that  whether  he  had  lost  or    what  tremulous  tone — **  Now,  which 


won  the  suit  was  a  matter  of  equal 
moment  to  him  I 

As  I  had  a  patient  to  visit  this 
morning,  whose  residence  was  near 

Somerfield,  1  determined  to  take  that  *'  How  did  they  bear  the  news, 
opportunity  of  trying  the  eflect  of  by  the  way,  do  you  know  ?"  he  en- 
the  intelligence  on  Sir  Henry.     It     quired,  with  sudden  interest. 


of  the  two  do  you  most  pity.  Doctor 

—Lord or  Lady  Mary ?" 

"  Both.     I    scarce  know  which, 
most." 


I  believe  Lady  Mary is  in 

too  dangerous  circumstances  to  be 
told  of  it.     They  say  she  is  dying  I" 
"  Poor  creature!  What  a  melan- 
choly fate!  And  she  is  young  and 


*,»» 


was  about  two  o^cjock  when  I  called, 
and  1  found  him  silting  by  the  tire, 
reading  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays. 
I  gradually  led  his  thoughts  into  a 
suitable  train,  and  then  told    him, 
briefly,  and  pointedly,  and  atxurate-  beautiful,  you  say? 
ly,  his  own  history— up  to  the  latest        "  She  is  young,  but  not  now  beau- 
incident  of  all — but  AS  of  a  third  per-  tiful,  Sir  Henry  ! " 
son,  and  that  a  nobleman.     He  lis-        "  I  wish  it  had  not  been  all  reai!" 
tened  to  the  whole  with  profound  he  replied,  looking  thoughtfully  at 
lUtATest  the  fire.     **  What  would  Shakspeare 

"God  bless  me!"  he  exclaimed,  have  made  of  it !  It  would  have  been 

witha  thoughtful  air, as  I  concluded  a  treasure  to  the   writer  of  King 

— "  1  burely  must  have  either  heard  Lear  I     And   how,   pray,  did  Lord 

or  read  of  this  story  before!— Vou  receive    the    intelligence.—- 

di>n*t  mean  to  say  that  it  la  fact  ^^  Stop,"  said  he,  suddenly,—**  stop— 

That  it  has  happened  lately  ?"  How  can  one  imagine  Shakspeare  to 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Sir  Henry,"  I  re-  haw  drawn  the  scene  ?  How  would 

plied,  looking  at  him  earnestly.  JU  hi/re  made  Lord  beVia-^ft'l 

''And  are  the  parties  UviagP^  LeCinesee— aaordmarywrUercouVa 

Lord  and  Ladfr y  aMlk9-lb«  madman  roar,  and  %tA«i^, 

nv-  xxxr,  jfo,  ccxru,  n 


oiuHiom  now  con- 
to  nature!  How 
r  wonderfully  fine, 
icene  under  Suak- 
11"  continued  Sir 
igh,  folding  his  arms 
eaning  btck  in  his 
Dg  thoughtfully  into 

ire  equal  to  Shak- 
then,  my  dear  Sir 

It  do  you  mean?" 

^  and  turning  sud- 

le  with  some  excite- 

?a8urab]ey  however, 

-"  Have  I,  then"— 

escribed  it  exactly 
> 

really  say  so?  How 
,  my  dear  Doctor  ?" 
)le  to  sit  in  his  chair, 
)    brightening  with 

as  present,  Sir  Hen* 
licated  the  intelli- 
d,  while  every  thing 
ed  swimming  round 

Doctor!  Are  you 
?" 


I a1-  _    I. 


m  vain ;  ne  oecame  paier  ana  ps 
his  limbs  seemed  to  stagger  un 
him,  and  I  had  scarce  time  to  d 
him  into  a  chair,  before  he  faintet 
summoned  his  keeper  to  my  ase 
ance,  and,  with  the  ordinary  m» 
we  soon  restored  Sir  Henry  to  c 
sciousness. 

"  Ah  !  is  that  you  ?"  he  cxclainr 
faintly  smiling,  as  his  eye  fell  u 
the  keeper. "  I  thought  wo  had  p 
ed  long  ago !  Why,  where  have  3 
or  rather  where  have  I  been  ?" 

At  length,  with  the  aid  of  a  li 
wine  and  water,  he  recovered 
self-possession. 

<'  Heigh-ho !   I  shall  be  fit  for 
thing  all  the  day,  I  am  afraid  I    ^ 
shall  go  and  plajr  at  chess  with 
king.    Is  his  majesty  at  liberty  ? 

My  soul  sunk  within  me ;  and  i 
ing  he  was  uneasy  at  my  stay,  1 1 
my  leave ;  but  it  was  several  ho 
before  I  quite  recovered  from 
effects  of  perhaps  the  most  agita' 
scene  I  ever  encountered.  I  foi 
it  impossible  to  pay  my  prom! 
visit  to  Lady  Anne  that  even 
One  such  interview  as  the  abov 
enough,  not  for  a  day,  but  a  lifei 
I  despatched  a  servant  on  horneb 
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tale  of  <  Tbe  Pedigree  V  'Tit  quite 
iDConceivable  how  I  could  have  for- 
gotten it  as  you  went  on;  but  I 
nave  gained  some  valuable  hints  I 
I  shall  now  get  on  with  it  rapidly, 
and  have  it  at  press  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  hope  it  will  be  thought 
worthy  by  the  world  of  the  compli- 
ments you  took  occasion  to  pay  me 
so  delicately  yesterday  I" 

I  took  my  leave  of  him,  in  de« 
spair. 

On  reachmg  Hall,  in  the 

evening,  1  found  that  the  news,  with 
the  dehverv  of  which  I  fancied  my- 
self specially  and  exclusively  char- 
ged, had  by  some  means  or  other 
found  its  way  to  her  ladyship  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
preceding  day.  She  had  been  but 
slightly  agitated  on  hearing  it ;  and 
the  first  words  she  murmured,  were 
a  prayer  that  the  Almighty  would 
make  the  intelligence  the  means  of 
faer  husband's  restoration  to  reason ; 
but  for  herself,  she  expressed  per- 
fect rebignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  a  hope  that  the  consolations  of 
religion  might  not  be  withdrawn 
from  her  during  the  little  interval 
that  lay  between  her  and  hereafter. 
Surely  tliat  pure  prayer,  proceeding 
from  the  depths  of  a  broken  heart, 
through  guileless  lips,  found  favour 
with  her  merciful  Maker.  Surely  it 
was  his  influence  that  diffused 
thenceforth  serenity  and  peace 
through  the  chamber  of  the  dying 
sufferer;  that  extracted  the  keen 
thorn  of  mental  agony;  that  healed 
the  broken  spirit,  while  it  gently  dis- 
solved the  elements  of  fife— kind- 
ling, amid  the  decaying  fabric  of  an 
earthly  tabernacle,  that  light  of  faith 
and  hope  which  shines 

"  M«Mt  vigorout,  when  the  body  dies !"  * 

Come  hither  a  moment,  ye  that 
doubt,  or  deny  the  existence  of  such 
an  influence ;  approach  with  aw« 
ful  steps  this  deathbed  chamber  of 
jrouth,  beauty,  rank—of  all  loveliness 
IQ  womanhood,  and  dignity  in  star 
tioa— hither  J  and  say,  do  you  call 
THIS  "the  deathbed  of  hope— the 
Toung  spirit**  grave  ?"  Who  is  it  that 
ojUh  rolled  back  from  this  sacred 
chftfflber-doojr  the  boisterous  surges 


of  this  world's  disquietude,  and  ''bid* 
den  them  that  they  come  not  near  ?** 

It  was  true  that  Lady  Anne  was 
dying,  and  dying  under  bitter  cir- 
cumstances, as  far  as  mere  earthly 
considerations  were  concerned ;  but 
was  it  hard  to  die  surrounded  by 
such  an  atmosphere  of  '*  peace  that 
passeth  understanding  ?" 

I  found  my  sweet  patient  sur* 
rounded  by  her  sisters,  and  one  or 
two  other  ladies,  propped  up  with 
pillows  in  a  sort  of  couch,  drawn 
before  the  fire,  whose  strong  light 
fell  full  upon  her  face,  and  shewed 
me  what  havoc  g^rief  had  made  of 
her  once  beautiful  features.  She 
was  then  scarcely  eight-and- twenty ; 
and  yet  you  might  have  guessed  her 
nearlv  forty !  The  light  with  which 
her  full  eyes  once  sparkled  had 
passed  away,  and  left  them  sunk 
aeep  in  their  sockets,  laden  with 
the  gloom  of  death.  Her  cheeks 
were  hollow,  and  the  deep  border- 
ing of  her  cap  added  to  their  wasted 
and  shrunken  appearance.  One  of 
her  sisters — a  very  lovely  woman — 
was  sitting  close  beside  her,  and  had 
always  been  considered  her  image; 
alas,  what  a  woful  disparity  was 
now  visible ! 

Lady  Sarah,  my  patient's  young- 
est slater,  was  stooping  down  upon 
the  floor,  when  I  entered,  in  search 
of  her  sister's  wedding-ring,  which 
had  fallen  from  a  finger  no  longer 
capable  of  filling  it.  '*  You  had  bet- 
ter wind  a  little  silk  about  it,"  whis- 
pered Lady  Anne,  as  her  sister  was 
replacing  it  on  the  attenuated,  ala^ 
baster-hued  finger  from  which  it  had 
dropped.  "  I  do  not  wish  it  ever  to 
be  removed  again.  Do  it,  love!*'  Her 
sister,  in  tears,  nodded  acquiescence^ 
and  left  the  room  with  the  rin^ 
while  I  seated  myself  in  the  chair 
she  had  quitted  by  her  sister's  side. 
I  had  time  to  ask  only  a  few  of  the 
ordinary  questions,  when  Lady  Sa- 
rah reappeared  at  the  door,  very 
pale,  and  beckoned  out  one  of  her 
sisters  to  communicate  the  melan- 
choly intelligence,  that  moment  re- 
ceived, that  their  father,  the  old  Ear], 
who  had  travelled  up  from  Irelandf 
though  in  an  infirm  state  of  health, 
to  see  his  dying  daug\xleT,  ^V  Yat 


^WimlmT. 


d  her  to  the  coDtrary. 
ut  evinced  not  the 
>n. 

y  will  tell  me  all; 
[  thank  God  I  believe 
iut,  Doctor,"  ihepur- 
le  calm  tone,  "  what- 
e,  let  me  take  this  op- 
king  you  a  oueBtion 
Mr  Henry.  Wnen  did 
I  told  her. 

much  hope  of  his 
ated. 

or,  be  frank  with  a 
'  said  she,  with  bo- 
iven  will  vouchsafe 
bear  whatever  you 
1  me !— How  is  it  ?" 
-that  at  present — at 
worte,  and  certainly 
lil  than  formerly." 
now  of  the  event  of 
w  did  it  affect  him  ?" 
Dy  lady.    He  did  not 
omprehend  II"    She 
slowly,  and  sighed. 
'  ladyship  has  recei- 
n    from    the  Intelli- 

should  it  avail  me  I 
c/<t7^.  Thank  God.  he 


—  —  -  J-    - 

her  manner  there  was  the  pioto 
composure  of  consciouhly  appro 
Ing  disKolutiun.  She  HHcnied  b«>}- 
the  reach  of  her  lurnier  agitati«>i 
feeliDg — shielded,  as  it  were,  ui 
meri'iful  apathy.  I  nat  be^i(ie 
in  silence,  fur  about  a  quarter  u 
hour.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  ai 
thought  she  was  dozing.  Prebt 
one  of  her  histers,  he**  eyes  swc 
with  weeping,  stepped  sotily 
the  room,  and  t>at  down  hchide  1 
*'  Who  is  dead,  love  ?"  enqu 
Lady  Anne,  without  opening 
eyes.  Her  sister  made,  no  reply, 
there  was  a  pause.  "  He  would  1 
been  herebetore  this,  but  for" —  i 
tered  Lady  Anne,  l^reakiog  oil 
ruptly.  Siiil  her  sister  made  ii< 
ply.  "  Yes— I  feel  it;  my  falh 
dead  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne, 
ing,  in  a  low  tone,  '*  if  1  had 
strength  to  tell  you  of  my  dream 
night !  Call  them  all  in— ciill  t 
all  in;  and  I  will  try,  while  1 
strength.*'  she  continued,  with  i 
energy  and  distiuctnes.H  than  1 
heard  during  the  evening.  Her 
opened  suddenly,  and  settled  i 
her  sister. 

'*D<i  nnt  d»*.1n\' — mil  thpm  sail  i 
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Biflted  in  drawiDgtfae  clothes  over 
her.  I  followed/aad  beg^ged  her  to 
be  calm.  Her  pulse  fluttered  fast 
under  my  finger. 

"  I  Hhould  nut  have  hastened  so 
much/'  said  she,  feeblf ,  "  but  he  is 
beckoning  to  me  !*'  At  this  moment 
her  sinters  entered  the  room.  *'  The 
lights  are  going  out,  and  yet  I  see 
him !"  bhe  whi(*pered,  almont  inarti- 
ciiUUfly.  "  Julia — Sarah— Elizabeth 
— Elizabeth — Eliza— El" —  nhe  mur- 
mured ;  her  culd  hand  suddenly 
closed  upon  my  fingers,  and  1  saiv 
that  the  brief  ntruggle  was  over! 

Her  ptKir  Histers,  thus  in  one  day 
doubly  bereaved,  were  heartbro- 
ken. What  a  house  of  mourning  was 
—  Hall !  I  felt  that  my  prenence 
wuH  oppressive.  What  could  1  do  to 
allfvi.ue  tfrief  HO  profound — to  stanch 
wpuikIh  i*o  recent !  I  therefore  took 
my  IfMve  hhortly  after  the  decease 
ot  Luly  Auue.  As  I  was  walking 
down  the  grand  staircase,  I  was 
ovprt4k(*n  by  the  nursery-maid,  car- 
r}ing  down  the  little  orphan  son  of 
her  ladyship. 

"  Well,  my  poor  little  boy,"  said 
I,  stopping  her,  and  patting  the  child 
on  the  cheek,  **  what  brings  ^ou 
about  MO  late  as  thi8  y* 

**  'Deed,  sir,"  replied  the  girl, sob- 
bine,  ^  1  don*t  know  what  ban  come 
to  MsNter  Harry  to-night!  He  was 
well  enough  all  day;  but  ever  since 
seren  o'clock,  he*ti  been  so  restless, 
that  we  didu*t  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  He*s  now  dozing,  and  then 
waking;  and  his  little  moans  are 
very  sad  to  hear.  Hadn't  he  better 
have  some  quieting  physic,  sir  ?*' 

The  child  looked,  indeed,  all  she 
said.  He  turned  from  the  light,  and 
his  little  face  was  flushed  and  fe- 
verish. 

"  Has  he  asked  after  his  mamma  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  often,  poor  dear  thing! 
He  wants  to  go  to  her ;  he  says  he 
will  sleep  with  her  to-night,  or  he 
won't  go  to  bed  at  all/'. said  thegirl, 
sobbing;  "  and  we  daren't  tell  him 
that^Uiat— he*8  no  mamma  to  go  to 
any  more !" 

I  thought  of  the  fathrr — then  of 
the  sou— then  of  the  precious  link 
between  them  that  lay  severed  and 
broken  in  the  chamber  above ;  and 
wiifa  moittt  eyes  and  a  quivering  lip, 
ki«a«d  ibe  child  Md  Je/e  the  HbU. 
Jt  wmm  wntebed  Norember  nkhL 


U7 

the  gloom  within.  The  country  all 
around  was  wrapped  in  a  dreary 
winding-sheet  of  snow;  the  sleet 
came  down  without  ceasing;  and  the 
wind  moaned  as  it  were  a  dirge  for 
the  dead.  Alas  for  the  dead!  Alaa 
for  the  early  dead !  The  untimely 
dead! 
Alas,  alas,  for  the  living  ! 

Tuesday,  Nov.  8^.—"  On  Sunday, 

the  6th  November,  at Hall,  of 

rapid  decline.  Lady  Anne,  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Harleigh,  Bart.,  and  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Ri^ht  Hon.  the 

Earl   of  ,   whom  she  survived 

only  one  day." 

Such  was  the  record  of  my  sweet 
patient's  death  that  appeared  in  to- 
day's papers.  Alas,  of  what  a  sum 
of  woes  are  these  brief  entries  the 
exponents !  How  little  does  the  eye 
that  hastily  scans  them  see  of  the 
vast  accumulations  of  suffering  which 
are  there  represented ! 

This  entry  was  full  before  my  eyes 
when  I  called  to-day  upon  Sir  Hen- 
ry, who  was  busily  engaged  at  bil- 
liards in  the  public  room  wiih  Dr 

Y .     He  played  admirably,  but 

was  closely  matched  by  the  Doctor, 
and  so  eager  in  the  game,  that  he 
had  hardly  time  to  Mt  me  how  I 
was.  I  stood  by  till  he  had  proved 
the  winner^  and  great  was  his  exult- 
ation. 

*'  V\\  play  you  for   a   hundred 
pounds,  Doctor!"  said  Sir  Henry; 
*'  and  give  you  a  dozen  !*' 
"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  your 

friend,  Dr ?"  replied  Dr  Y ^ 

who  knew  that  I  had  called  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  make  Sir 
Henry  sensible  of  the  death  of  Lady 
Anne. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I'll  play  with  him;  but 
before  I  lay  odds,  we  must  try  our 
skill  against  one  another.  Come, 
Doctor,  extending  the  cue ;  *'  you 
shall  begin  I" 

Of  course  I  excused  myself,  and 
succeeded  in  enticing  him  to  his  own 
apartment,  by  mentioning  his  tale  of 
the  "  Pedigree." 

•*  Ah,  true,"  said  he,  h^i^kly ;  "  I'm 
glad  you've  thought  of  it!  I  ^^ixh  to 
talk  a  little  to  you  on  the  subject." 

We  were  soon  seated  to^e\VivT  Vi^ 
fore  the  fire,  he  with  Uie  niauu»iCi\vX» 
JfiDg  OB  his  knee. 
**  And  what  have  lou  doM  ^V9l^ 


ire  you  taiKing  ot  r 
1  confounding  with 
»me  patient  you  have 
r  wits  are  wool-g»- 

iJiB»  Sir  Henry,"  said 
handkerchief  to  my 
binking  of  one  who 
bis  day  or  two  ceased 
It!  Believe  me^be- 
lear  Sir  Henry,  her. 
telv — resembled  the 
»e  m  your  story !  Oh, 
ow    beautiful^-how 

\  reply,  but  seemed 
'  worda— as  if  with  a 
I  own  fiction, 
m,  I  think,  something 
you,  Sir  Henry  I"  I 

X  is  that?  What  is 

new  you  /" 

What,  intimately  P' 
r!    She   mentioned 

her  deathbed;  she 
It  prayer  for  yott  I" 

he  ezdaimed,  re« 
lers  from  his  knee, 
im  on  the  table,  that 


caim-*De  caim,"  saia  i^  rising. 

**  Mr  WIFE !"  he  continued 
claiming,  not  in  the  way  of  an 
quiry,  but  simply  shouting  the  wo 
while  his  face  became  transfori 
almost  beyond  recognition.      * 
I  shall,  however,  spare  the  ree 
tiie  scene  which  followed.    He 
calm  and  pacified  by  the  Ume  1 1 
my  leave,  for  I  had  pledged  my 
to  come  and  play  a  game  at  billii 
wiUi  him  on  the  morrow.    On  q 
ting  the  chamber,  I  entered  the 
vate  room  of  Dr  Y— — ;  and  w 
he  was  puttiog  some  questions  to 
about  Sir  Henry,  he  suddenly 
came  inaudible-^invisible,  for  I 
fainting  with  excitement  and  ai 
Uon,  occasioned  by  the  scene  I  d 
alluded  to.    •    • 

^'Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Doc 
you  are  mistaken,"  said  Dr  Y- 
pursuing  the  conversation,  sho 
after  I  had  recovered,  **  Sir  Hen 
case  is  by  no  means  hopeless— -b^ 
means!" 

**  I  would  I  could  think  so !  If 
madness  has  stood  two  such  tren 
dous  assaults  with  impunity,  i 
upon  it  it  is  impregnaole.    It 
not  be  accessible  by  any  inferic 
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unfit*  and  trill  call  again  In  a  da/  or    seTeral  decanters,  complaining  all 


tira" 

''  iVtm/iarltf— Be  it  to— 'twill  not 
lose  bj  the  keepiDg,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  good-bumouredlf;  and  sha- 
king him  bj  the  hand,  I  hurried  to 
mj  chariot,  and  drore  off.  Expe- 
rience had  certainly  not  sharpened 
the  sensibilities  of  Dr  Y-— — - 1 

[Bear  with  me,  kind  reader !  Suf- 
fer me  to  lay  before  you  yet  one 
or  two  brief  concluding  extracts 
from  this  mournful  portion  of  my 
Diary.  If  your  tears  flow,  if  your 
feelings  are  touched,  believe  me,  'tis 
not  with  romance — it  is  with  the 
sorrows  of  actual  life.  "  It  is  better 
to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than 


the  while  of  their  being  allowed  no- 
thing but  sherry  I  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  they  had,  in  a  manner, 
taikedf  and  lai^hed,  and  sung  them- 
selves tipsy  I  Sir  Henry,  with  a 
hiccup— whether  real  or  affected  I 
know  not— insisted  on  my  joining 
them,  and  told  his  majesty  of  the 


another.    His  majesty  shouted  with 
laughter. 

Wednesday,  Nov,  16— This  was  the 
day  appointed  for  the  funeral  of 
Lady  Anne,  which  I  was  invited  to 
attend.    I  set  apart,  therefore,  a  day 


to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting ;  for    for  that  melancholy,    that    sacred 


that  is  the  end  of  all  men^-and  the 
living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart."] 

Nov.  9th  to  I4th  tnrittWvf.— Be- 
tween these  periods  I  called  several 
times  at  Somerfield  House,  but  saw 
little  alteration  in  Sir  Henry's  de- 
portment or  pursuits,  except  that  he 
was  at  times,  I  heard,  very  thought- 
ful, and  had  entirely  laid  aside  his 


gurpose.    I  was  satisfied  that  no 
eavier  heart  could  follow  her  to 
the  grave  than  mine. 

It  was  a  fine  frosty  day.  The  sky 
was  brightly,  deeply  blue,  and  the 
glorious  sun  was  there,  dazzling,  but 
apparently  not  warming,  the  chilly 
earth.  As  I  drove  slowly  down  to 
the  Hall,  about  noon,  with  what 
aching  eyes  did  I  see  here  a  scarlet 
tale, — taking,  in  its  place,  to  chess,  jacketed-huntsman,  there  a  farmer 
He  grew  very  intimate  with  the  at  his  work  whistling;  while  the 
erazy  gentleman  before  mentioned,  cheery  sparrows,  fluttering  about 
who  was  imagined,  both  by  himself  the  bare  twigs^  and  chirruping 
and  Sir  Henry,  to  be  the  king.  More     loudly,  jarred  upon  my  excited  ieef 


than  once,  the  keeper  warned  Dr 

Y to  interfere  tor  the  purpose 

of  separating  them,  for  he  feared 
lest  they  should  be  secretly  con- 
certing some  dangerous  scheme  or 

other.    Dr   Y watched   them 

closely,  but  did  not  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  interrupt  their  inter- 
course. I  found  Sir  Henry,  one 
evening,  sitting  with  his  friend  the 
king,  and  their  two  keepers,  very 
boisterous  over  their,  wine.  Sir 
Henry  -  staggered  towards  me,  on 
my  entry,  singing  snatches  of  a 
drinking-song,  which  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  echoed  by  his  majesty, 
plainly  far  gone.  I  remonstrated 
with  the  keepers,  full  of  indignation 
and  alarm  at  their  allowing  two  mad- 
men the  une  of  wine. 

^  Lord,  Doctor,"  saline  of  them, 
•mlHng,  taking  a  decanter,  and  pour- 
ing out  a  glass  of  ita  contents,  **  taste 
ity  and  see  bow  much  it  would  lake 
to  Intoxicate  a  maa" 

I  did^^i  wMv  JSosf/  Mod  water,  of 


ings,  and  brought  tears  into  my  eyes, 
as  I  recollected  the  words  of  the 
Scotch  song, 

"  Yell  break  my  heart,  ye  merry  birds !" 

In  vain  I  strove  to  banish  the  hide- 
ous image  of  Sir  Henry  from  my 
recollection  —  he  seemed  to  stand 
gibbering  over  the  corpse  of  his  lady  I 
Hall  was  a  spacious  build- 
ing, and  a  blank  desolate  structure 
it  looked  from  amidst  the  leafless 
trees — all  its  windows  closed— no« 
thing  stirring  about  it  but  the  black 
hearse,  mourning-coaches  and  car«: 
riages,  with  coachmen  and  servants 
in  sable  silk  hat>bands.  On  descend- 
inff,  and  entering  the  Hall,  I  hasten- 
edout  of  the  gloomy  bustle  of  the 
undertaker's  arrangements  below,to 
the  darkened  drawingroom,  which 
was  filled  with  the  difltinguished 
relatives  and  friends  of  ibedeceaaed 
— «  siient ,  mournful  throng  \  V<f  e\\, 
it  WM  not  long  before  her  Tem«\u%, 
togeihev  witli  those  of  \i«r  {a\)if»» 


tow:  Dui  1  was  pre-  veiveu  ib  wna— on   aicui j,  oc\/vu 

)7  Lord ,  their  nied  by  the  wretch  whom  he  tre^ 

>ntiiiue  all  night,   as  as  **  the  king !"    I  stood  Btariii| 

continued    agitation  him  unseen,  as  if  transhxed»  till 

ious  consequences.  completed   his  song.      He  pau 

ate  hour  that  we  sepa-  ^  They  all  sleep  sound/'  he  excU 

respective  chambers,  ed  with  a  sigh,  looking  up  wit 

0  me  had  been  the  one  melancholy   air  at  the   windov 

jpied  by  Sir    Henry  "  Wake,  lady-love,  wake  I "  He 

and  was  a  noble,  but,  gan  again  to  strike  the  strings  of 

f  room.     Though  past  guitar,  and  was  commencing  a  mt 

did  not  think  of  get-  air,   when  a  window  was  ope 

but  trimmed  my  lamp,  overhead.  He  looked  up  suddeui 

4>  the  table  beside  the  a  faint  shriek  was  heard  from  al 

ng  brought  with   me  — Sir  Henry  flung  away  his  gu 

paper,  began  writings  and,  followed    by  his    coropao 

'  things,  some  of  these  sprung  out  of  sight  in  a  mom* 

'hich  are  incorporated  Every  one    in  the  house  was 

tive,  for  I  felt  too  ex-  stantly  roused.     The  shriek  i 

of  sleep.    Thus  had  I  heard  was  that  of  Lady  ElijEabe 

for  some  twenty  mi-  the  youngest  sister  of  Lady  Ani 

an  hour,  when  I  laid  who  had  recognised  Sir  Henry; 

to  listen — for,  unless  it  was  providential  that  I  happe 

leceived  me,  I  heard  to  be  on  the  spot.  Oh,  what  a  dr 

soft  music  at  a  little  ful  scene  ensued !    Servants  v 

w  solemn  was  the  si-  sent  out,  as  soon  as  they  cou1< 

t    "  witching  hour!"  dressed,  in  all  directions,  in  pui 

rimson  curtains  of  the  of  the  fugitives,  who  were  not,  li 

h  1  had  partially  drawn  ever,  discovered  till  daybreak, 

en  tiie  moon,  casting  Henry's  companion  was  then  foi 

lies  upon  the  sleeping  lurking  under  one  of  the  arches 
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posed  that  thej  had  mounted  some  towards  the  Continent  He  never 
of  the  very  many  coaches  that  tre-  returned  to  England :  but  I  often 
versed  the  road  adjoining,  and  their  heard  from  him,  and  had  the  satiHfac- 
destinatioo,  therefxire,  baffled  con-  tion  of  l<nowing  that  f<ir  Reveral 
jectare.  years  he  enjoyed  tolerable  health. 
Advertisements  were  issued  in  all  though  the  prey  of  unceaning  inelan- 
directions,  offering  a  large  reward  for  choly.  The  death  of  his  sou,  huw- 
his  capture— but  with  no  success.  No  ever,  which  happened  eight  years 
tidings  were  received  of  him  for  up-  after  the  period  when  the  events 
war(»  of  a  week ;  when  he  one  day  above  related  occurred,  watt  a  voice 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the  from  the  grave,  which  he  listened  to 
Hall,  towards  dusk,  very  pale  and  with  resignation.  He  died,  and  was 
haggard— his  dress  in  a  wretched  buried  in  Italy,  shortly  after  the  pub« 
state — and  demanded  admission  of  lication  of  the  first  of  these  papers, 
a  new  porter,  as  the  owner  of  the  1  shall  never  forget  that  truly  auiia* 
house.  Enquiry  was  soon  made,  ble,  though  uniortunate  individual, 
and  he  was  recognised  with  a  shriek  whose  extraordinary  sufferings  are 
by  some  of  the  female  domestics.  He  here  related  under  a  disguise  abso- 
was,  really,  no  longer  a  lunatic —  lutely  impenetrable  to  more  than  one 
though  he  was  believed  such  for  se-  or  two  living  individuals.  They  will 
veral  days.  He  gave,  however,  une-  suffer  the  public  to  gather,  undis- 
quivocal  evidence  of  his  restoration  turbed,the  solemn  instruction  which 
to  reason — but  the  grief  and  agony  I  humbly  hope  and  believe  this  nar- 
occasioned  by  discovering  the  death  rative  is  calculated  to  afford,  as  a 
of  his  lady,  threw  him  into  a  nervous  vivid  and  memorable  illustration  of 
fever,  which  left  him,  at  the  end  of  that  passage  from  Scripture  already 
five  months,  "  more  dead  than  alive."  quoted,  and  with  which,nevertheless, 
Had  I  not  attended  him  throughout,  I  conclude  this  melancholy  hihtory — 
I.declare  I  could  not  have  recogni-  **  And  in  my  prosperity,  J  said,  I 
sed  Sir  Henry  Harleigh  in  the  hag-  shall  never  be  moved.  Lord,  by  thy 
gard,  emaciated  tigure,  closely  muf-  favour  thou  hast  made  my  mountain 
fled  up  from  head  to  foot,  and  car-  to  stand  strong:  thou  dirtst  hide  thy 
ried  into  an  ample  travelling  chariot-  face,  and  I  was  troubled  I " 
WMl-foiir^  which  was  to  convey  him 
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an  age  of  poetry,  and  therefore : 
take  delight  In  poetry— 4et  the  sti 
it  loves,  whether  of  higher  or  of 
er  mood,  come  whencesoever 
may — whether  now  first  rising  \ 
isles  shadowing  the  remotest  sei 
the  sunset,  or  bom  long  ago  in 
kingdoms  of  the  Orient,  but  t 
music  brought  now  over  the  wi 
to  mingle  with  that  of  the  sv 
singers  native  to  the  West    S 
we  not  delight  in  the  inspiratioi 
genius  that  two  thousand  years 
won  the  ear  of  Asia,  and  charm 
with  a   sweet    reflection   of   tk 
own    country's  life,  the  hearts 
the  Hindus,  whose  whole  histi 
seems  to  us  a  kind  of  glimmer! 
poetry,  In  which  interesting  realit 
are  too  often  shrouded  in  elusi 
fancies,  but  which,  in  their  Dran 
shews  how  Fiction  can  embody  ai 
embalm  Truth,  and  preserve  it  fro 
decay,  for  ever  lovely  in  all  ey 
that  desire  nothing  lovelier  than  t 
lineaments  of  nature  ? 

That  there  is  a  Hindu  Drama,  ai 
a  noble  one,  was  hardly  known 
England  till   Professor   H.   Wils> 
published  his  Select  Specimens ;  ai 
how  few  people  in  Eneland  pv* 
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debasio;  §up«rftiltions  which  thej 
thought  had  killed  all  genluB,  had 
there  the  happ^r  and  heaven-taught 
art  to  beautify  nature— and  that  the 
Hindus  have  a  Shakspeare  in  their 
Kalidasa — Buch  a  Shakspeare  as  was 
possible  to  humanity  so  existing— for 
as  the  people  are  so  must  be  their 
poet — his  inspiration  coming  from 
communion  between  his  heart  and 
theirs— and  though  we  call  it  hea- 
venly— and  though  in  one  sense  It 
be  even  so — yet  of  verity  born  of 
earth. 

That  Drama  was  of  the  loves  of 
an  Apsara,  or  one  of  the  Nymphs  of 
Heaven,  sentenced  by  a  heavenly 
curse  to  become  the  consort  of  a 
mortal;  that  mortal  was  Sun*and- 
Moon  descended ;  his  chariot  could 
cleave  the  sky — instinct  with  spi- 
rit—like an  eagle  on  the  wing— 
and  in  his  course  Pururavas  ac- 
companied the  Sun.  But  now  we 
are  on  the  soil  of  the  common  earth, 
in  **  the  liffht  of  common  day/' 
among  Uie  life  of  common  creatures 
— and  you  will  wonder  to  feel  that 
you  are  yourself  a  Hindu.  Yes,  you 
are  a  Brahman- your  name  is  Cha« 
rudatta— and  you  are  the  hero — no 
great  hero  after  all-— of  the  Toy- 
cart.  Nay,  what  is  better— a  man, 
and  a  good  one— and  fit  to  shew  your 
face  either  bv  the  Hoogley  or  the 
Ganges,  the  Tweed  or  the  Thames. 
For  on  the  banks  of  one  and  all — ^in 
spite  of  all  jagglery— it  is  felt  that 

**  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God." 

But  who  wrote  the  Drama  with 
the  magnificent  name  of  the  Toy- 
cart?  AKinff.  For  hear  the  Manager 
in  the  Preluoe.    "  There  was  a  poet 
whose  gait  was  that  of  an  elephant, 
whose  eyes  resembled  those  of  the 
chakora    (the    Greek     partridge), 
whose  countenance  was  like  the  full 
moon,  and  who  was  of  statehr  person, 
amiable  manners,  and  prou)und  ve- 
racity;  of  the  Kihetriya  race,  and 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  Su- 
DRA ;  he  was  well  versed  in  the  Rig 
and  the  SamaVedas,  in  mathematical 
sciences,  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  the 
management  of  elephants.    By  the 
favour    of    Sipa  he  enjoyed  eyes 
unlnvaded  by  darkness,  and  beheld 
his  son  seatei  m  the  titrone;  after 
perfffnai^f  isfe#  9X9iUd  Anpmm§dkmt 


—one  of  the  most  solemn  rites  of 
the  Hindus  in  ancient  times,)  having 
attained  the  age  of  a  hundred  years 
and  ten  days,  he  entered  the  fatal 
fire.  Violent  was  he  in  war,  and 
ready  to  encounter  with  his  single 
arm  the  elephant  of  his  adversary ; 
yet  he  was  void  of  wrath ;  eminent 
among  those  skilled  in  the  Vedas^  and 
affluent  in  piety— a  Prince  was  Su- 
dra." 

He  wrote  the  Toy-cart ;  and  when 
did  he  flourish  ?  Some  think  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ;  the  traditional  chronology 
places  him  about  a  century  before 
our  era.  But  Professor  Wilson  right- 
ly observes,  that  the  place  which  the 
Mrichchakati  holds  in  die  dramatic 
literature  of  all  nations  will  be 
thought  matter  of  more  interest  by 
most  readers  than  its  antiquity  or 
historical  importance.  That  it  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  picture  of 
national  manners,  every  one  will 
readily  admitl;  and  it  is  not  the  less 
valuable  in  this  respect,  that  it  is 
free  from  all  exterior  influence  or 
adulteration.  It  is  a  portrait  purely 
Indian. 

The  Manager,  in  the  Prelude,  tells 
us  that  in  Avanti  lived  a  youne  Brah- 
man of  distinguished  rank,  but  of 
exceeding  poverty — by  name  Cha« 
rudatta.  Of  his  many  excellences, 
a  courtezan,  Vasantasena  by  name, 
became  enamoured;  and  the  story 
of  their  loves  is  the  subject  of  Kin? 
Sudra's  Drama,  which  will  exhibit 
*^  the  infamy  of  wickedness,  the  vil- 
lany  of  law,  the  efficacy  of  virtue, 
and  the  triumph  of  faithful  love." 
What  better  ends  can  the  legitimate 
drama  have  in  view  ?  And  it  is  a  le- 
gitimate drama,  in  Ten  Acts,  giving 
a  picture  of  Hindu  domestic  life — its 
manners  and  its  morals — in  much  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  but  exhibiting  the 
power  of  the  same  passions,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  the  authority 
of  Conscience  presiding  over  them 
all — and  that,  too,  majestically,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  trying  and 
appalling  miseries.  The  state  of 
society  represented  is  one,  Mr  Wil- 
son says, ''  sufficiently  advanced  to 
be  luxurious  and  corrupt,  and  is 
certainly  very  far  from  oSoiVa^  ^ 
flattering  similitude,  a\l\io\i%Vv  xiq(^ 
without  Bome  attraclVva  ieaUix^^r 
There  ie  meanneea,  Y>aa«aQia,  ^xra 


ouuiii,  mai."  from  beaven 
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change.     Yet  he  is  as  far  as 
be  from  a  misanthrope;  and 
manifest  that  w(*re  he  again  wei 
his  hand  would  be  as  lavish  uh 
He   IS  very   sensitive,    but   ni 
the  least  soured;   and  his  stn 
of  mind  under  all  trials  shews 
misfortune  had  not  taken  awa; 
props  on  which    his  character 
oeen  borne  up,  but  merely  the  m 
of  being  in  outward  act  what  he 
is  in  his  own  inward  spirit — a 
whose  happiness  lies  in  making  oi 
happy — and  what  higher  happi 
can  there  be  either  for  Brahma 
Christian  on  that  side  of  the  g 
where  all  miseries  grow  rankly, 
their  seed  seems  sometimes  tc 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the 
est  fields  where  what  we  call  j«»yi 
trying  to  grow — even  by  airb  su 
and  sweet,  that  one  might  well 
lieve  they  were  breathed  from  1 
veni 
Here  is  the  Brahman : 


if  supposed  to  repnsmi  a  street  on  one  side^  and  on  the  other  the, 
yf  Charudatta^B  AoatMb   The  outside  of  the  house  is  also  seen  in  the  ] 
\e  street,) 
AiTREYA  enters  the  court  with  a  piece  of  cloth  in  his  hand. 

ITS*  your  condition  ia  aAfl  «nAiiffl 
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CSkir.  Mutrefa,  friend  of  all  seMOiw,  welcome,  tit  you  down. 
MaL  A*  you  commend.    {SUt  down.)    Ttiis  garment,  perfumed  by  the  jatminei 
it  has  lain  among-t,  is  sent  to  you,  by  your  Irieod  Cfiurabuddlia,  to  be  worn  by  you 
at  tiie  close  of  your  devotions. 

Char,  (  Takes  t/,  and  appears  ihovghtfiil.) 
Mai.  On  what  do  you  meditate  ? 
Char,  My  friend— 
T:ie  happiness  that  follows  close  on  sorrow, 
Shows  like  a  lamp  that  breaks  upon  the  night. 
But  he  that  falls  from  affluence  to  poverty 
Miy  wear  the  human  semblance,  but  exists 
A  lifeless  form  alone. 
Mai  Wiiich  think  you  preferable,  then-^eath  or  poverty  ? 
Char,  Had  I  the  choice. 
Death,  and  not  poverry,  were  my  election  : 
To  die  is  transient  suffering ;  to  be  poor— 
Interminable  anguish. 
Mai  Nty,  never  heed^t  is  but  a  trial— you  will  become  more  eminent  than 
ever ;  and  although  your  kind  friends  have  consumed  your  property,  it  may  recover, 
like  the  moon,  which  grows  fo  fulness  from  tlie  aiender  fragments  to  which  the  daily 
draui;h(8  of  the  Gods  for  half  a  month  reduce  it. 

Char,  I  do  not,  trust  me,  grieve  for  ny  loet  wealth  t 
But  that  the  guest  no  longer  seeks  the  dwelling, 
Wtience  wealth  has  vani«b*d,  does^  I  own,  afflict  me. 
Like  the  ungrateful  bees,  who  wanton  fly  • 
The  elephant's  broad  front,  when  thick  congeals 
The  dried  up  dew,  they  visit  me  no  more. 
Mai  Tiie  suns  of  slaves !     Your  guest  is  ever  ready  to  make  a  morning  meal  of 
a  fortune.  He  is  like  tlie  cow-boy,  who,  apprehensive  of  the  virana  gras*,  drives  hie 
herd:i  fruffl  place  to  place  in  the  thicket,  and  sets  them  to  feed  always  in  fresh  pas- 
ture. 

Char.  'Tis  true.— I  think  not  of  my  wasted  fortune. 
Ai  faie  decrees,  so  riches  come  and  vanish. 
But  I  lament  to  find  the  love  of  friends 
Hangs  all  unstrung,  because  a  man  is  poor. 
And  rhen  with  poverty  comes  disrespect; 
From  distropect  does  self-dependence  fail ; 
Taen  hcurti  and  sorrow,  following,  overwhelm 
The  intellect ;  and  when  the  judgment  fails, 
The  being  pen>hes:  and  thus  from  poverty 
£:ich  ill  that  pains  humanity  proceeds. 
Mai  Ah,  well,  ic  i*  but  wabte  of  thought  to  send  it  after  the  wealth  hunterf«-we 

have  had  enough  of  this  subject. 

Char.  But  poverty  is  aye  the  curse  of  thought. 

Ic  li  our  enemy's  reproach — the  theme 

Ot  scorn  to  our  best  friends  and  dearest  kin. 

I  had  abjured  the  world,  and  sought  the  hermitegey 

Bite  that  my  witt*  had  shared  in  my  distress^ 

Alas !  the  fires  of  sorrow  in  the  heart 

Giuw  impotent ;  they  pain,  but  burn  not. 

My  friend,  I  have  already  made  oblation 

Unto  the  Household  Gods — Go  you  to  where 

Tiie  four  ruadx  meet,  and  there  present  it 

To  the  Great  Mothers. 
Mat  Not  I  indeed. 

Ckar,  Why  not  ?  . 

Mai  Of  what  use  is  it  ?    You  have  worshipped  the  Gods :  what  have  they  done 
for  you  ?     1 1  is  labour  in  vain  to  bebtow  upon  them  adoration. 
Char.  Speak  not  profanely.     It  is  our  duty — 

and  the  Godi 

Undoubtedly  are  pleased  with  what  is  olfer*d 

In  lowliness  of  spirit,  and  w'nb  reverence 

In  thoi^lrf^  tad  deed,  and  piouB  Belddeoitd : 

0^  thettAr^  ttad  prtteot  thw  offerhiff. 


)  ncara  Denina  tDe  upon   tne    orancDes    or    iiie   Ham 

isantasena   appears,  creeper.    The  Brahman,  the  Kshi 

sthanaka,  the  kinj^s  triya,  the  Vaisja,  and  all  of  ever 

ilong  velth  the  Vita,  caste  are  ferried  over  in  the  saiu 

panion  and  minis-  boat,  and  like  the  boat,  the  creepe 

lures,  and  his  ser-  and  the  stream,  the  courtezan  i 

nee,  **  an  ignorant,  equally  accessible  to  all." 

ruel  coxcomb,"  is  And  is  this  the  heroine  of  a  mor] 

he  beautiful  Cour-  drama?    Even  so«-the  heroine  c 

IS  her  after  a  royal  the  Toy-cart ;  and  despicable  a  thii 

e  called  her,"  quoth  as  you  may  think  her,  even  froi 

"the  taper  lash  of  your  eyes,  before  all  the  play  is  ove 

road  pieces,  Kama;  haply  she  may  draw  tears.   Tothet 

the  figurante,  the  brutal  words   she  meekly  replie 

leable  shrew.  I  have  "  What  you  say  may  be  Just — bi 

i's  dining  dish— the  believe  me,   merit  alone,   not  bruit 

r  man*8  substance —  violence^  inspires  love** 

pery — the  hussey—  Vasantasena  is  a  courtezan;  bi 

)  wanton.  I  have  ad-  we  are  not,  says  the  learned  an 

1  these  pretty  names,  enlightened  Translator,  "to  undei 

have  nothing  to'say  stand  by  that  name  a  female  wh 

ita,  too,  wastes  his  disregarded  the  obligations  of  la^ 

jn.    "  You  fly  like  or  the  lessons  of  virtue ;  but  a  chi 

le  that  starts  away  racter  reared  by  the  state  of  mannei 

[  of  thunder.    The  unfriendly  to  the  admission  of  we( 

nts  in  your  cars  toss  ded  females  into  society,  and  openio 

your  cheeks,  and  it  only  at  the  expense  of  reputatiu 

ic  as  the  lute  to  a  to  women,  who  were  trained  for  a 

Believe  me,  you  sociation  with  men,  by  personal  an 

rdian  goddess  of  the  mental  accomplishments  to  which  tl 

your  slender  waist  matron  was  a  stranger.    The  Vesy 

--•                                                    •                        •         •  •        •                w»«             •                                               T                WW                                          f     .% 
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iiome  chearleu ;  and  a  courtesan  of 
thU  claM  in  Greece  inspired  no  ab- 
horrence. She  was  brought  up  from 
infancy  to  the  life  she  professed,  which 
she  graced  by  her  accomplishmentSf 
and  not  unfrequently  dignified  by  her 
virtues.  Her  disregard  of  social  re- 
straint was  not  the  voluntary  breach 
of  moral  or  religious  precepts.  The 
Hindu  principles  were  more  rigid ; 
and  not  only  was  want  of  chastity 
in  a  female  a  capital  breach  of  social 
and  religious  obligations,  but  the  as- 
sociation of  men  with  prufessed 
wantons  was  an  equal  violation  of 
decorum,  and,  involving  a  departure 
from  the  purity  of  caste,  was  consi- 
dered a  virtual  degradation  from  rank. 
In  practice,  however,  greater  latitude 
seems  to  have  been  allowed ;  and  in 
this  drama,  a  Brahman,  a  man  of  fa- 
mily and  repute,  incurs  apparently 
no  discredit  from  his  love  ot  a  cour- 
tezan. A  still  more  curious  feature 
is,  that  his  passion  for  such  an  object 
seems  to  excite  no  sensation  in  his 
family,  nor  uneasiness  in  his  wife ; 
and  the  nurse  presents  his  child  to 
his  mistress,  as  to  its  mother;  and 
his  wife,  besides  interchanging  ci- 
vilities, a  little  coldly  perhaps,  but 
not  compulsively,  finishes  by  culling 
her  sister,  and  acquiescing,  there- 
fore, in  her  legal  union  with  her 
lord.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  poet  has  managed  his  story  with 
great  dexterity;  and  the  interest 
with  which  ho  has  invested  his  he- 
roine, prevents  manners  so  revolting 
to  our  notions  from  being  obtrusive- 
ly offensive.  '  No  art  was  necessary,' 
in  the  estimation  of  a  Hindu  writer, 
'  to  provide  his  hero  with  a  wife  or 
two  more  or  less ;  and  the  acquiui- 
tiuD  of  an  additional  bride  is  the 
ordinary  catastrophe  of  the  lighter 
dramas/  " 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  state  the 
case  more  truly  than  it  is  stated  in 
these  philosophical  sentences ;  and 
the  purest  minded  may,  we  think, 
with  no  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  pity  and  compassion— not  unac- 
companied with  something  of  kind 
regard/and  even  of  admiration— fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  Vasantasena  in 
this  interesting  drama.  She  belongs, 
indeed,  to  a  class  of  Infortunates ; 
but  her  sint  were  the  sins  of  her  coun- 
try ;  and  'ds  certainly  a  h»nb,  pr(h 
bd>ly  a  ii^Judgmettl^  that  with  the 


Other  virtues  of  her  sex.  It  is  not 
true  even  where  women  are  most 
honoured,  as  in  Britain  ;— utterly 
false,  if  pronounced  of  women  iu 
ancient  Ilindostan.  'Tis  wrong  to 
seek  to  exalt  one  virtue  by  the  de- 
gradation of  the  whole  of  that  nature 
of  which  it  is  the  loveliest  attribute ; 
and  not  iu  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  In  our  own  poetry,  the  frail 
and  fallen  are  not  spoken  of  as  ex- 
communicated from  all  intercommu- 
nion with  our  best  sympathies ;  than 
their  sorrows  there  are  few  or  none 
more  affecting ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  them  sometimes  partaking  of 
that  peace  which,  in  its  perfection, 
is  our  holiest  idea  of  happiness  here 
below  the  skies.  Vasantasena  in  this 
Hindu  drama  is  humble  in  her  hu- 
miliation— to  the  poor  she  is  cha- 
ritable—in every  creature  in  distress 
she  acknowledges  a  brother  or  a  sis- 
ter— malignity  or  hatred  have  never 
found  access  to  her  heart— and  she 
venerates  the  virtue  of  tlie  happier 
matron,  in  the  dishonoured  lot  to 
which  it  may  be  said  she  was  born 
— there  is  sadness  in  her  smiles— and 
she  seems  mournful,  even  when  ar- 
rinred  in  all  her  allurements.  Of  her 
life  we  are  shewn  nothing— except 
her  love  for  one  man,  which  is  dis- 
interested and  sincere ;  and,  so  far 
from  there  being  any  thing  of  coarse- 
ness in  her  manners,  or  grossness  in 
her  mind,  these  are  all  natural  ele- 
gance and  grace,  and  that,  but  from 
our  knowledge  of  what  is  her  lot,  is 
felt  tu  be  pure.  Gentle  and  tender- 
hearted, yet  she  has  snirit  to  repel 
what  she  loathes;  and  even  if  blie 
were  less  good,  surely  her  sufferings 
bring  her  witliin  the  inner  circle  of 
our  humanities,  and  believing  she  is 
dead,  we  weep  over  her  beneath  that 
heap  of  leaves  when  thought  dead, 
and  doubt  not  that  her  spirit  is  re- 
ceived into  heaven. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  the 
Drama. 

The  King's  brother  is  aware  of 
VasantaHena*s  love  for  Charudatta, 
whom  he  calls  a  miserable  wretch, 
because  he  is  poor;   but  the  Vita 
has  more  discernment,  and  remarks, 
*<    It    is    truly   said    pearls    string 
with  pearls."    Meanwhile  ah©  onci- 
hears  her  pursuers  speaking  o(  CV\^- 
rudatta's  house  as  being  c\oa«  aX 
hand;  and  taking  off  ^^^  s^t\aTi^, 


»  —  — 


lale  CHD  change  her 

a  will,  as  the  cat  mews 

ey,  when  she  attempts 

*'  Mai  trey  a,  the  Brah- 

having  relit  the  lamp, 

aying,  "  How  funnily 

s !  it  goes  flutter  flut- 

ning  t)reeze,  like  the 

lat  ju8t  caught  in  a 

Ilscuvery    now    takes 

e   worthy  Vidushaka, 

the  diaturbers  of  his 

sstic    privacy,    deter- 

:hein  all  a  sound  drill- 

y  the  Kiug*8  brother.. 

think  it  necessary  to 

jat  of  a  cudgelling  by 

s.    "  Oh !  you  King's 

'  !     You    abominable 

[ave  you  no  decency  ? 

know,    that,    notwith- 

worthy  Charudatta  be 

1  ornament  to  Ujayin ; 

you  think  of  forcing 

0  his  house,  and  maf 
•ople?  There  is  no  dis- 

1  to  ward  fate ;  disgrace 
ict;  a  worthy  man  may 
.*'  The  sight  of  a  cud- 
i  wonders,  but  cannot 
inr) '  And  Samathanaka 


hasena,   who    must    have    en 
the   breeze  long  enough,  an( 
be  chilled  with  the  evening 
It  is  to  Vasantasena  he  is  c 
ing;  and  she  takes  from  his 
a  cloth   to   cover   the    child 
— saying,  "  Scented   with  Ja 
flowers— ha — then  he  is  not  ail 
loHopher! — Char.     Radanika 
ry  Kohasena   to  the    inner 
ments. — Kas,   (apart,')       Alai 
fortune  gives  me  no  admiss 
them!**    An  eclaircissement 
place— and  in  the  lamp-liffht  ^ 
tasena  stands  revealed  fa  8 
charms. 

<<  Char.  (To  himself.)  She  woi 

come  a  sbriiie  1  Tbe  pride  of 
Presents  no  charm  to  her,  and  she  < 
The  palace  she  is  roughly  bid  to  • 
Nor  makes  she  harsh  reply,  bti 

leaves 
The  man  she  scoras,  to  waste  I 

words. 
Lady  I  I  knew  you  not,  and  thus 

tingly 
Mistaknig  you  for  my  attendant 

you 
Unmeet  indignity — I  bend  my  h< 
In  hope  of  your  forgiveness. 
Vas.  NHy,  sir,  I  am  the  offei 
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■  b5ine;biitCbarudatta  18  too  gallant    happened  to  be  at  diiiucr,  made 


"  Pale  as  the  maiden's  cheek  who  pines    ^""f®  **®  ^f,*"*^  from  Uie  King.    Va- 
with  love  santasena  then  sends  a  bracelet  to 

The  moon  is  Jp,  with  dl  its  starry  train,  *?®  ^??'  ^^.  ^Y^  joint-rubber,  to 

And  lights  Uie  royal  road  with  lamps  f,"®^^'  °**  gratitude,  forswears  gamb- 

divine ;  ling  for  ever,  and  resolves  to  become 

WhiUt  through  the  intervening  gloom,  ^  Bauddha   Mendicant,— in    which 

i!a  rays  character  he  plays,  as  we  shall  see. 

Of  milky  white  like  watery  showers  dc-  ^"  important  part  in  the  drama.     As 

scend.    ( Thri/  proceed,)  be  goes  out,  the  lady's  man-servant. 

This,  lady,  is  your  dwelling.       (Vasan-  Karnapuraka,    enters    hastily,    and 

taseiia  makes  an  obcinance,  and  exit.)'*  begins   describing  an  achievement 

he  had  this  day  performed  in  taming 
And  so  ends  the  First  Act— which,  with  an  iron  bar  her  ladyship's  fierce 
besides  being  bustling  and  amusing,  hunting  elephant  Khuntamoraka,  tho 
makes  us  familiar  with  the  charac-  post- breaker,  who  had  killed  his 
ters  of  the  chief  persons  of  tho  dra-  keeper,  snapped  his  chain,  and  rush- 
ma,  and  prepares  us  to  take  an  inte-  ed,  "  tearing  every  thing  to  pieces 
rest— of  very  different  kinds  indeed  with  his  trunk,  his  feet,  and  his 
—in  their  fortunes.  tusks,  as  if  the  city  had  been  a  large 
The  opening  'of  the  Second  Act  tank  full  of  lotus  flowers.  Big  aa 
shews  us  Vaaantasena  sitting  in  her  he  was,  like  the  peaks  of  A'^indhya,  I 
own  house,  much  in  love  with  Clia-  brought  him  down,  and  saved  a  holy 
rudatta — and  conversing  about  him  man,  whom  he  was  lioldiog  up  be- 
with  her  female  attendant.  She  bids  tween  his  tusks.  Every  body  said 
her  guess  his  name—and  Madanika,  well  done,  Karnapuraka,  well  done ; 
being  knowing  in  such  matters,  sayt),  for  all  Ujayin,  in  a  panic,  like  a 
"  bis  well-selected  name  is  Charu-  boat  ill  laden,  was  heaped  on  one 
datta.  But,  lady,  it  is  said  he  is  very  spot;  and  one  person,  who  had  no 
poor.— f7i«.  1  love  him,  neverthe-  great  matter  ol  dress  to  boast  of 
less;  no  longer  let  the  world  believe  himself,  turning  his  eyes  upwards, 
that  a  courtezan  is  insensible  to  a  poor  and  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  threw  his 
man's  merits."  She  then  confesses  garment  over  me."  Vasantascna 
that  she  left  her  ornaments  in  his  looks  at  the  garment,  and  sees  in- 
house,  that  she  might  have  an  excuse  scribed  on  it  the  name — Charudatta. 
for  another  interview.  Meanwhile,  She  throws  it  round  her  with  de- 
a  row  has  been  taking  place  in  a  light,  and  Madanika  exclaims, ''how 
gambling- house  ;  and  an  unlucky  well  the  garment  becomes  our  mis- 
wretch,  by  profession  a  Sam  vahaka,  tress!"  Karnapuraka  is  sulky,  and 
or  Joint-rubber,  having  sold  himself  can  only  utter  "  Yes— it  becomes 
to  awinner  for  ten  suvernas,  attempts  her  well  enough"  The  lady  gives 
making  his  escape,  and  flies  for  re-  him  an  ornament,  and  he  says,  "Now, 
fuge  to  the  house  of  the  courtezan,  indeed,  the  garment  sits  as  it  should 
She  finds  that  he  had  once  been  a  do."  But  where,  where— eagerly 
servant  of  her  beloved  Brahman,  asks  she — where  did  you  leave  Cha- 
whom  he  warmly  eulogizes,  and,  rudatta  ?  *'  Going  home,  1  believe, 
springing  from  her  seat,  she  cries,  along  the  road."  *'  Quick,  girl ;  up 
"  Girl,  girl,  a  seat— this  house  is  on  this  terrace,  and  we  may  catch  a 
yours,  sir— pray  be  seated— a  fan,  glimpse  of  him !"  and  so  ends  the  act. 
wench— quick— our  worthy  guest  is  On  the  night  of  next  day,  we  find 
fatigued**  This,  says  the  ingenious  Charudatta  and  Maitreya  just  re- 
tnnislator,  might  be  thought  a  little  turned  home  from  a  concert,  and 
extravagant ;  hut  it  is  not  without  a  preparing  to  go  to  bed.  Vasantase- 
parallel  in  European  flattery,  and  na's  jewels  during  the  day  have  been 
from  motives  less  reputable.  Louis  in  the  caie  of  Verdhamaixa,^  a  m^Oi- 
XIV.  having  one  day  Bent  a  servant,  but  tliey  are  now  \iiXt\iB\A4 
footman  to  ihe  Duke  of  Monba-  to  Maitreya-^and  they  all  iaWaaVeMi. 
KtD  wlib  M  Jeuer,  the  Duke,  who  A  dissipated  Brahman,  called  ^t\vL- 


den  spear  teaches  four 
chiDg  a  house ;  picking 
icks;  cutting  through 

;  throwing  water  on  a 
d  boring  through  one 
lis  wall  is  of  baked 
lust  be  picked  out ;  but 
im  a  samule  of  my  skill, 
ach  be  toe  lotus  blos- 
sun  or  the  new  moon, 

Swastika,  (a  magical 
the  water-jar  ?  It  must 
to  astonish  die  natives ; 

looks  best  in  a  brick 
all  be  the  shape.  In 
lat  I  have  breached  by 
ghbours  have  had  occa- 
•  censure  and  approve 

During  the  rest  of  an 
oquy  he  is  at  work,  and 
h  nis  favourite  figure  in 
;he  water-jar.  Maitreya 
very  patly  to  the  occa- 
eves  are  breaking  into 
nd  addressing  Charu- 
'  Mv  friend,  if  you  do 
casket,  may  you  incur 
sappointing  a  cow,  and 
a  Brahman."   The  rob- 

Tliese  invitations  are 
Matt,  {still  half  asleep,) 


control,  mat  nis person  is  unna 
is  well — but  better — she  exclai 
it  had  suffered,  *'  than  his  fair 
incur  disparagement.  Destiny, 
potent  deitjr,  thou  sportest  wit 
fortunes  of  mankind,  and  renc 
them  as  tremulous  as  the  water  j 
that  quivers  on  the  lotus  lea 
Charudatta  is  quite  overpower 
this  kindness  of  his  wife. 

«<   Char,  Out  on  it — that  I   the 

reduced  so  low 
A8,  when  my  own  has  disappear 

need 
Assistance  from  a  woman's  wealtl 

true 
It  is,  our  very  natures  are  transfor 
By   opulence;    the  poor  man    hi 

grows, 
And  woman  wealthy   acts  with 

vigour. 
*Tii  false  ;  I  am  not  poor;  a  wife 

love 
Outlives  my  fortune,  a  true  frier 

shnres 
My  sorrows  and  my  joy,  and  hone 
Un warped  by  indigence,  these  st 

mine." 

On  the  opening  of  Art  Four 
discover  Va^antascna  absorb 
contemplation  of  a  miuiatun 


■end  me  no  more  lucta  mesMgea." 
Faithful  all  her  future  life  win  ihe 
be — whether  it  be  her  lot  to  Buffer 
or  enjof — to,Charudatta.  The  cour- 
tezan hopes  to  be  his  handmaid — 
according  to  law — and  will  be  aa 
tender  and  true  an  any  wife.  Ser- 
Tillaka  DOW  visila  his  ciiitresB,  Ha- 
daniks,  and  shewi  faer  Vasantaaena'a 
own  jewela,  with  which  he  proposes 
to  purcbaae  her  manumiauoa !  The 
ladV— OTerhearini  all  from  above^ 
at  fint  is  dreadfullj  alarmed — fear* 
iw  the  robber  may  hare  murdered 
Charudatta;  but,  finding  that  her 
belored  Brahman  ta  allTs  and  well, 
the  pretends  to  believe  Servllloka's 
Buds'up  tnle  with  hi*  mlstresa  be- 
low, that  Chnrodattn  had  sent  him  to 
her  whh  the  casket,  leat  his  house 
•honld  be  broken  intoj  and  gtving 
him  some  jewels  to  take  back  to  her 
dear  Brahman,  says  she  had  arranged 
irith  Charudatta  that  theperson  who 
presented  them  should  from  her  re- 
ceive Hadanika  as  a  present  from 
herself,  for  his  sake  I  Serrillaba  is 
ready  to  leap  out  of  his  skin  for  joy, 
and  exclaims, 

"  iitj  all  prosperit]F  bleia  Cbsrudstts  [ 
'Til  politic  ID  man  to  surture  merit, . 
Fot  poverty  with  worth  ii  richer  fir 
Hud  piijoty  without  all  ted  excelJence. 
Nougbi  i*  beyond  iti  reach;  the  radiant 

Von  by  its  worth  a  teat  on  Sra'i  brow. " 
A  litter  is  brought  to  the  door,  and 
Mndanika,  weeping,  receives  manu- 
mission from  her  gracious  mistress. 
ServIIIaka  bidding  her  with  grateful 
looks  survey  her  Bounteous  benefac- 
tress, and  bow  her  bead  in  mtitude 
to  her,  to  whom  she  owes  the  unes< 
peeled  diKoity  that  waits  upon  the 
title  and  tLe  slate  of  wife.  That  is,  a 
wife  forthe  nonce— or  amie  de  maiion 
— the  marriage  being  such  as  is  still 
sanctioned  in  Germany,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  contract  any 
other  with  a  woman  of  Madanlka's 
paatlife  aiui  aervile  condiUon.  They 
salute  Vasantaaena  as  she  departs, and 
ascend  the  car ;  but  the  honeymoon 


Is  not  aufibred  tu  shew  her  budding- 
horos,  for  there  is  sound  of  procft- 
matlon  from  the  Governor,  In  con- 
sequence of  a  reported  prophecy 
that  the  son  of  a  cow-herd,  named 
Aryaka,  shall  ascend  the  throne, 
commanding  all  and  sundry  to  ap- 
prehend him,  that  he  may  be  de- 
tained in  confinenient.  Aryaka  is  a 
bosom  friend  of  ServIIIaka,  and  that 
unprincipled  but  spirited  personage 
i^ves  vent  to  sentiments  that  must 
iiave  been  far  from  pleasing  to  his 
bride.  "  Now  the  king  hu  seized 
m^  dear  friend,  Aryaka,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  a  wife  I 
This  world  presepts   two  things  most 

dear  to  all  men : 
A  Mend  and  miitress;  but  the  Mend  is 

Above   B  hundred    beauties.       I   nnsl 

And  try  (o  liberate  him.      {AHghlM.}" 

Madanika  in  vain  beseeches  him 
not  to  leave  her — but  he  is  inexo* 
rable — tells  her  to  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  his  friend  Rebhfla, 
the  chief  of  the  musicians,  and 
scampers  off  to  the  rescue  of  the  Son 
of  the  Cow- herd.  By  and  by  we  shall 
hear  more  of  the  Insurgents— for  there 
is  a  double  plot,  and  toe  management 
of  it  shews  great  ingenuity  and  skill 
—both  actions  being  naturally  Inte^ 
woven,  and  mutually  assisting  eadi 
other's  fuI6lment  In  one  united  cati^ 
strophe. 

Inaitreya  now  appears  before  V» 
santasena's  dwelling,  with  the  jewels 
in  lieu  of  the  stolen  casket;  and  the 
lady  being  informed  by  her  attend- 
ant of  his  visit,  exclaims,  "This  Is 
indeed  a  lucky  day  I"  and  bids  her 
chamberlain  be  called  to  do  him 
honour.  Meitreya  Is  delighted  widi 
such  a  reception  — "  Here  s  honour  1 
The  sovereign  of  the  Rakhasas,  Ha- 
vana, travels  in  the  car  of  Kuvera, 
obtained  by  the  force  of  his  devo- 
tions j  but  1  am  a  poor  Brahman,  and 
no  saint,  yet  am  1  conveyed  about 
by  lovely  damsels."  We  are  sure  all 
our  readers  will  be  much  interested 
by  a  complete  picture  of  a  Hindu 
house— it  IS  r"    '- 


a  less  than  a  palace. 


AOnilaiit.  TUa  is  the  onter  door,  sir. 

MaL  A  very  pretty  eatrsnc*  indeed.  The  threshold  is  very  neatly  coloDrcd,  w«\\ 
swept  sad  watered ;  tbs  Beor  It  bttutiBed  with  strings  of  aweet  Sowers  -,  tbe  toy  41 
the  fste  is  laify,  Mad^m  oat  the  pletan  of  looking  up  to  the  clonAs,  wtAlst  VbA 


is  the  second  court— enter.  (  rncy  enter  me  secona 

here  are  the  stables ;  the  curriage  oxen  are  in  good  case,  painp< 
clare;  and  straw,  and  oil-cakcs  are  ready  for  them— ilieir  I 
grease ;  here  we  have  a  buffalo  snorting  indignantly  like  a  Br 
•vliom  somebody  has  affronted ;  here  the  ram  staods  to  have 
like  a  wrestler  after  a  match — here  they  dress  the  manes  of  t 
nonkey  tied  as  fast  as  a  thief— andhere  the  maliauts  are  plyinf 
Imlls  of  rice  and  ghee — ^proceed, 

,  sir,  is  the  third  gateway.  (  Tliejf  enter  the  third 

this  is  the  public  court,  where  the  young  bucks  of  Ujayin  a 
cir  seatp,  I  suppose— the  half-read  book  lies  on  the  gaming-t 
ch  are  made  of  jewels — oh,  yonder  are  some  old  libertines 
seem  to  have  pictures  in  their  hand?,  &tudying,  I  conclude,  tc 
I  the  peace  and  war  of  love — what  next? 
is  the  entrance  to  the  fourth  court.  (Thci/  enter  the  fourth 

ho,  this  is  a  very  gay  scene— here  the  drum?,  whilst  beaten 
,  like  clouds,  a  murmuring  tone;  there,  the  cymbals  beating  t 
end  like  the  unlucky  stars  that  fall  from  heaven.  The  flute  here 
I  of  the  bee,  whilst  here  a  damsel  holds  the  vina  in  her  lap,  an 
ler  finger-uails,  like  some  wild  minx  that  sets  her  mark  on  tl 
I  swain— some  damsels  are  singing,  like  so  many  bees  intoxie 
ur — others  are  practising  the  graceful  dance,  and  others  are  eon 
s  and  poems ;  the  place  is  hung  with  water  jars,  suspended  to 
Ee— what  comes  next  ? 

is  the  gate  of  the  fifth  court.  (  They  enter  the  fifth 

ho'.v  my  mouth  waters ;  what  a  savoury  scent  of  oil  and  oi 

sighs  softly  forth  its  fragrant  end  abundant  smoke^^thc  odour 

fill  me  with  rapture.     The  butcher's  boy  is  washing  the  skin  i 

in,  like  so  much  foul  linen.     The  cook  is  fiurroundcd  with  di 

arc  mixing— the  cakes  are  baking.  (^  Apart.)  Oh  that  I  could  i 

do  me  a  friendly  turn ;  one  who  would  wash  my  feet,  and  say 

/}     This  i^  certainly  Indra^s  heaven,  the  damsels  are  Apsar 

re  Gandharbos.     ^ray,  why  do  they  call  you  Bandbulas? 

inhabit  the  dwellings  of  others,  and  eat  the  bread  of  the  stra 

>ring  of  parents  whom  no  tie  connects ;  we  exercise  our  ind 
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AiU  Tfali  18  Uie  seventh  court— enter.  '  (  They  enter  the  seventh  court.) 

MuL  This  is  the  aviary,  very  handsome  indeed — the  doves  bill  and  coo  in  com- 
fort ;  the  pampered  parrot,  stuffed  with  curds  and  rice,  croaks  like  a  Brahman  Pundit 
chanting  a  hymn  from  the  Vedas ;  ttie  maina  chatters  as  glibly  as  a  housemaid  issu- 
ing her  mistress's  commands  to  her  feliow-scrvants,  while  the  koi/,  crammed  with 
juicy  fruit,  whines  like  a  water-carrier.  The  quails  fight;  the  partridges  cry;  the 
domestic  peacock  dances  about  delighted,  and  fans  the  palace  with  his  gem-embla- 
zoned tail,  as  if  to  cool  its  heated  walls ;  the  swans,  like  balls  of  moonlight,  roll 
•bout  in  pairs,  and  follow  each  graceful  maid,  as  if  to  learn  to  imitate  her  walk, 
whilst  the  long-legged  cranes  stalk  about  the  court,  like  eunuchs  on  guard.  Some 
birds  are  in  cages,  either  carried  about  or  suspended  from  the  balconies,  so  that  the 
hidy  lives  here  amongst  the  winged  race,  as  if  she  tenanted  Indra's  garden.  Well, 
where  do  you  go  now  ? 

Ait.  Enter,  sir,  the  eighth  court.  (  They  (nter. ) 

Mai,  Pray,  who  is  that  gentleman  dressed  in  silken  raiment,  glittering  with  rich 
oroaments,  and  rolling  about  as  if  his  limbs  were  out  of  joint  ? 

Atim  That,  sir,  is  my  lady's  brother. 

Maim  Humph — what  course  of  pious  austerity  in  his  last  life,  made  him  Vasan- 
tasena's  brother?  Nay,  not  so,  for,  after  all,  though  smooth,  bright,  and  fragrant,  the 
cfaampa-tree,  that  grows  oo  funeral  ground,  is  not  to  be  approached.  And  pray,  who 
is  that  lady  dressed  in  flowered  muslin?  a  goodly  person  truly,  her  ankles  have 
drank  up  bU  the  oil  of  her  well-greased  slippers;  she  sits  in  state— high  on  a  gorgeous 
throne. 

Att.  That  is  my  lady's  mother. 

MaL  A  very  portly  dame  indeed;  how  did  she  contrive  to  get  in  here?  Oh,  I 
aoppoee  she  was  first  set  up  here,  as  they  do  with  an  unwieldy  Mahadeva,  and  then 
the  walls  were  built  round  her. 

Ait,  How  now,  slave  ?  what,  do  you  make  a  jest  of  our  lady — affected  too  as  slie 
ii  with  a  quartan  ague  ? 

3faL  A  what  ?— 'Oh  mighty  Siva,  be  pleased  to  afflict  me  with  a  quartan  ague,  if 
nch  are  its  symptoms. 

Att.  You  will  die,  slave. 

MaL  Nov  hussey ;  better  that  this  bloated  porpoise,  swelled  up  with  wine  and 
years,  die;  there  will  then  be  a  dinner  for  a  thousand  jackalls — but  no  matter — what 
do  you  know  about  it?  I  had  heard  of  Vasantasena's  wealth,  and  now  I  find  it  true 
—it  seems  to  me  that  the  treasures  of  the  three  worlds  are  collected  in  tliis  mansion. 
I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  regard  it  as  the  dwelling  of  a  courtezan,  or  the  palace  of 
Kuvear.     WLere  is  your  lady? 

Au.  She's  in  the  arbour.    Enter.  {Thet/  enter  the  Garden*) 

MaL  A  very  lovely  scene:  the  numerous  trees  are  bowed  down  by  delicious 
fruit,  and  between  them  are  silken  swings  constructed  for  the  light  form  of  youthful 
beauty.  The  yellow  jasmine,  the  graceful  Malati,  the  full-blossomed  Mallika,  the  blue 
ditoria,  spontaneous  shed  their  lowers,  and  strew  the  ground  with  a  carpet  more 
lovely  than  any  in  the  groves  of  Indra.  The  reservoir  glows  with  the  red  lotus 
blossoms,  like  the  dawn  with  ihe  fiery  beams  of  the  rising  sun ;  and  here  the  asoka- 
tree,  with  its  rich  crimson  blossoms,  shines  like  a  young  warrior  bathed  with  the 
cinguine  shower  of  the  furious  fight.     Where  is  your  lady  ? 

Ait,  Look  lower,  and  you  will  see  her. 

MaL  (Approaching  FatantoMena.)  Health  to  you,  lady. 

Vtu.  (Kismg.)    Welcome,  Maitreya  ;  take  a  seat. 

Mai.  Pray  keep  you  yours.     (Tfiey  sit.) 

Vas,  1  hope  all  is  well  with  the  son  of  the  Sarthavaha. 

MaL  Is  all  well  with  your  ladyship  ? 

Fas,  Undoubtedly,  Maitreya.  The  birds  of  affection  gladly  nestle  in  the  tree, 
wbieb,  fmitlttl  in  excellence,  puts  forth  the  flowers  of  magnanimity,  and  the  leaves 
•f  aerity  and  risea  with  the  trunk  of  modesty  from  the  root  of  honour. 

Maitreya  tells  the  lady  that  his    stolen— yet  her  Beloved  says  it  was 
fjioid  has  been  plundered  of  the    lost  at  play.    "Even  in  tb\«l\o\^ 
Casket  at  tlie  guninff^ble— andpro*    him  J"    She  at  once  f  erventXy  s^\zq% 
diicea  the  jewels,    nhat/  the  grave    on  the  jewels,  and  preaaes  xViem  U> 
Charndaiu  turned  gambler!   She    her  heart.    <<  Maltreya-^teU  ^^^^  ^i^ 
kmowB  that  the  Cuket  has  hepn     trumhl^r    r!koi*iiiiotta     \    «\islW    rsiW 


luds  gatlier,  and  dark  night 

I. 

all  unintermitted  ibowers. 

I  not,  weneb,  when  I  ha«te  to 
e,  whoM  loved  image  warms 
e  of  these,  and  lightly  trip 

pens  with  a  view  of  Clia- 
;arden.  He  enters— soli- 
>Q  the  impeDding  storm— 
lis  fancy  sees  semblances 
ind  soaring  swans,  of  dol- 
the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
IS  vast,  and  pinnacles,  and 
d  temples.  His  sublime 
is  brolfen  in  upon  by 
ka,  Vasantasena's  stew- 
takes  a  di£ferent  view  of 
.  "  I  wish,"  quoth  he, 
e  to  take  notice,  that  the 
ains  the  more  thoroughly 
3t,  and  the  colder  the  wind 
down  my  back,  the  more 
bs  shiver.  A  pretty  situa- 
nan  of  my  talents— for  one 
play  the  flute  with  seven 
vina  with  seven  strings, 


— but  the  scene  changes  to 
side  of  the  garden,  and  then 
Vasantasena,  splendidly  drei 
tended  by  her  Vita,  a  female 
and  one  carrying  a  large  ui 
She  has  an  establishment  li 
of  a  queen— steward — chamb 
Vita— elephant-keepers— an( 
women — and  now — we  sup 
give  Charudatta  time  to  pre 
tnings  for  her  reception— she 
attendant  indulge,  under  th 
brelia,  in  dialogue,  to  the  e: 
some  hundred  and  fifty  line 
descriptive  of  the  Tainy  seast 
cannot  afford  room  for  the 
sioDs- but  the^  talk  well  of 
ing  frogs  quaffing  the  pelluci 
with  jov— of  the  peahen  shri 
her  delight— of  clouds  that, 
wieldy  elephants,  roll  their 
masses  grumbling  on,  or  whi 
the  migratory  troops  of  1 
cranes— of  the  stork's  shi 
sounding  like  the  plaintive 
of  scattered  ant-hills  shrink! 
the  shower —of  lightning  dart 
liuit  rays,  like  golden  lamps 
temples— of  the  timid  m 
peeping  amidst  the  clouds, 
consort  of  an  humble  lord 
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Are'dreDch'd  with  rain,  her  gentle  nerves 

are  shaken 
Bj  angry  tempests,  and  her  delicate  feet, 
By  cambering  mire  and  massy  anklets 

wearied, 
She  pauses    to    refresh   with    cooling 

streams/* 

Maitreya  now  informs  her  that  Cha- 
rudatta  is  sittiof  in  the  arbour.  "  Is 
it  dry  ?'*  she  asks.  <*  Quite— there  is 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink  in  it— enter." 
She  does  as  she  is  bid,  and  approach- 
ing her  lover,  throws  flowers  at  him 
— a  delicate  avowal  of  her  devotion. 
She  then  takes  her  seat  by  his  side, 
and  he  says  to  Maitreya — 

**  From  the  flowers  that  grace  her  ear, 
Surcharged   with  rain,  the   drops  have 
trickled  down, 


And  bathed  her  bosom,  like  a  young 

prince  install'd 
fTbe  partner  of  imperial  honours — haste 

and  bring 
A  vest  of  finest  texture  to  replace 
This  chilling  robe." 

The  Lady  then  shews  the  Casket 
to  the  astonished  Brahman,  and  play- 
fully applies  to  herself,  through  the 
lips  of  her  attendant,  the  same  story 
he  had  told  her  through  the  lips  of 
Maitreya,  about  his  having  lost  it  at 
play.  She  has  lost  at  play  the  jewels 
he  sent  her,  and  brings  him  the  Cas- 
ket— wishing  to  know  if  it  be  of  equal 
value  I  The  mystery  is  now  explain- 
ed in  whispers — and  all  is  joy.  We 
must  quote  the  close  of  the  act,  for 
it  relates  to  very  delicate  matters. 


Vas.  And  now,  worthy  Cbarudatta,  believe  me — when  the  casket  was  stolen,  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to.send  me  this  equivalent. 
Char,  Had  I  not  sent  it,  lady,  who  bad  trusted  me  ? 

I  and  my  wealth  in  most  men's  eyes  are  equal — 

And  poverty  will  ever  be  suspected. 
Mai,  A  word,  damsel;  do  you  mean  to  take  up  your  abode  here  ? 
Alt,  Fie,  Maitreya,  how  you  talk  ! 

Mai,  My  good  friend,  the  clouds  are  collecting  again,  and  the  heavy  drops  drive 
us  from  our  easy  seats.  . 

Char,  'Tis  true,  they  penetrate  the  yielding  clouds 

As  sinks  the  lotus  stalk  into  its  bed 

Of  plashy  mire,  and  now  again  they  foil 

Like  tears  celestial  from  the  weeping  sky 

That  wails  the  absent  moon. 

The  clouds,  like  Baladeva's  vesture,  dark, 

FToftisely  shed  a  shower  of  precious  pearls 

F^om  Indra*s  treasury — the  drops  descend, 

Rapid  and  rattling,  like  the  angry  shafts 

From  Aijun's  quiver,  and  of  like  purity 

Ai  are  the  hearts  of  holy  men. 

See,  lady,  how  the  firmament  anointed 

With  unguent  of  the  black  Tamala's  hue. 

And  fanned  by  fragrant  and  refreshing  gales, 

Is  by  the  lightning  tenderly  embraced. 

As  the  loved  lord  whom  fearlessly  she  flies  to. 
Vtuantas^na  gesticulates  affection,  and  foUs  into  Chantdatta's  arms. 
Char,  (Embracing  her,) 

Louder  and  louder  still  roar  on,  ye  clouds ! 

To  me  the  sound  is  music,  by  your  aid 

My  love  is  blessed,  my  heart  expands  with  hope* 
Mai.    {As  to  the  chitd.)    You  fonUfaced  rascal,  you  are  a  worthless  reprobate,  to 
have  so  scared  her  ladyship  by  your  lightnings. 
Char,  Reprove  it  not,  for  let  the  rain  descend. 

The  heavens  still  lower,  and  wide  the  lightning  launch 

A  hundred  flames ;  they  have  befriended  me. 

And  given  me  her  for  whom  I  sighed  in  vain — 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  they  whose  walls  enshrine 

The  diir  they  worship,  and  whose  arms  enfold 

HersbiTeriDf  beauties  in  their  warm  embrace. 

Look,  love,  the  bow  of  Indra  arches  heaven ; 

Like  outspread  arm^  extended  with  iitigue, 

U  9trMebe§  Mfftt ;  the  /awning  sky  displays 

Xi0  Ugbmittg  tcngue^Hs  cbin  of  clouds  hanirs  low—- 


— v',x..A»Mc*o,umi.ujejr  y^,^    Go— do  as  Ibid  you;  be 

5  day  among  the  bios-  „oj  [^  offended, 

ider  the  shade  of  t^o  Ser.  As  you  oommand.      {Exit, 

8.  She  fears  the  family  returm  pretentlif 
led  with  her  for  having 

ght  in  the  inner  apart-  AladAm,  tliua  sava   the  Lad; 

assured  by  her  female  '*  You  are  favoured  by  the  soo 

she  has  found  her  way,  my  Lord ;  it  is  not  proper  for  mi 

these  apartments,  but  accept  this  necklace.  Know  that 

ie*s  heart.    They  will  only  ornament  I  value  is  my  h 

ith  her  when  she  offers  band."    And  now  ensues  the  sc4 

len — says  she — "  it  is  that  gives  name  to  the  drama— a  V' 

;  first  afflicted.   Here,  pretty  and  even  paUietic  one— i 

necklace  to  my  re-  well  deserving-^s  it  is  short— to 

',  (i.  c.  Charudatta's  quoted  entire, 
from  me—'  lam  Cha- 

Enler  Radanika  and  Ciiabudaita's  Child. 
long,  my  cliild,  let  us  ride  in  your  cart. 
»t  want  this  cart ;  it  is  only  of  clay,  I  want  one  of  gold, 
ere  are  we  to  get  the  gold,  nay  little  man  ?  ,Wait  till  your  father 
lien  he  will  buy  you  one  :  now,  this  will  do.     Come,  let  us  go  a 

I^ady,  I  salute  you. 
e,  Radanika ;  whose  charming  boy  is  this  ?  although  so  ill  attin 
lite  fascinates  me. 
ilohasena,  the  son  of  Ciiarudatta. 
ng  out  her  arms,)  Come  here,  my  little  dear,  and  kiss  me.   (  Tal 

How  like  his  father! 

e  him  too  in  disposition.     Charudatta  dotes  on  him. 

s  he  weep  ? 

I  of  our  rich  neighbour,  the  great  Undbolder,  bad  a  ffolden  ca 
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stage,  and  in  the  works  of  expe- 
rienced play-wrights.  It  so  happened 
that  Sthavaraka,  the  servant  of  the 
coxcombical,  cruel,  and  cowardly 
Samsthanaka,  the   rejected  wooer, 
was  driving  his  master's  carriage  to 
the  gardens  of  Pushpakaranda,  which 
belonged  to  that  infamous  wretch, 
wlio  had  received  them  from  his 
brother-in-law  the  Rajah.    The  road 
before  Charudatta's house  was  block- 
ed up  by  country  carts — and  the 
coachman  leaves  his  horses,  to  clear 
away  the  clod- hoppers.  Vasautasena 
running  flurriedly  out,  supposes  it  to 
be  the  carriage  of  her  lord  and  master 
—and,  though  her  right  eye  twinkles 
—an  unlucky  omen  &r  a  woman,  but 
lucky  for  a  man— steps  gracefully 
into   it,   and  draws    the    curtains. 
Coachee,  on  retaking  his  seat,hears  a 
tumult,  and  drives  off  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  towards  the  gar- 
dens.   The  tumult  is  caused  by  the 
escape  of  Aryaka,  son  of  the  cow- 
herd, who  has  been  liberated  from 
prison  by  the  daring  ScrviUaka,  and 
appears  on  flight  across  the  stage, 

'*  Like  a  tame  elephant  from  Iiis  stall 

broke  loose, 
I  drag  along  with    me    my  ruptured 

chain." 

At  that  moment  Verdhamana,  who 
had  gone  off  for  the  missing  cu- 
BbioDs,   returns  with  Charudatta's 
carriage,  and,  hearing  the  ringing  of 
Aryaka's  chain8,(bcing  deafish)  sup- 
poHes  it  to  be  that  of  Vasantasena's 
anklets.   Aryaka  jumps  up— and  off 
rattles  the  coach  after  its  predeces- 
sor.   In  another  street  it  is  stopped 
by  the  watch— and  two  captains,  Vi- 
raka  and  Chandanaka,  have  a  sharp 
quarrel  about  the  propriety  of  search- 
ing it.    Chandanaka  is  a  friend  of 
Aryaka— \lraka  of  the  Ri^ah— and» 
after  much  mutoid  abuse,  the  former 
gives  the  latter  a  severe  kicking^ 
which  draws  forth  this  query, "  What 
do  you  mean  by  this  treatment  of 
me  r'  The  fact  is,  that  Chandanaka, 
on  looking  into  the  carriage,had  seen 
Aryaka  bundled  up  in  a  corner ;  and 
his  antagonist  bavmg  run  off  to  lodge 
a  compfidnt  with  the  Rajah,  he  says, 
"  Lady  Vasantasena,  I  give  you  this 
as  apMsport^—puttlnglnto  Aryaka's 
hand  a  tword.   The  son  of  the  cow- 
herd promitM  to  reward  bim  on  a 
lifter  daffoadCoacbee,  tbiokhe; 


tits  go  off  at  a  hand-gallop.  And  such 
is  the  Sixth  Act. 

Act  Seventh  is  in  the  gardens  of 
Pushpakaranda,  where  Charudatta  is 
waiting  most  anxiously  for  the  arri- 
val of  his  beauteous  handmaid.  The 
car  drives  up,  and  Verdhamana  re- 
ceives a  sharp  scold  for  having  been 
so  lazy— the  story  of  the  cushions 
not  getting  any  credit.  Maitreya, 
hearing  a  strange  noise  in  the  car, 
exclaims,  '*  What  I  has  she  got  fet- 
ters on  her  feet,  that  she  cannot  come 
down  by  herself  ?"  And  looking  in, 
he  cries,  **  Hola !  what  have  we  here 
—a  he-Vasantasena !"  Charudatta 
rushes  to  take  into  his  arms  his  ladyo* 
lore— but 

"  How !     Who  is  this  ? 
His  arms  arc  like  tlie  elephant's  vast 

tusks — 
His  breast,  lis  shoulders,  brawny  as  the 

lion'a — 
His  eyes  are  copper-red,  and  roll  in  an- 
ger- 
Ilia  limbs  are  chain'd — Who  could  have 

overpower'd 
Such  more  than  human  strength  ?" 

Aryaka  avows  himself,  and  Charu- 
datta, who  abhorred  the  tyrant,  strikes 
off  the  fetters,  and  orders  the 
coachman  to  see  the  rebel  safe  over 
the  boundaries.  The  Son  of  the 
Cow-herd  swears  to  him,  as  he  did 
to  Chandanaka,  the  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  tliat  he  will  remember  his 
preserver  on  a  brighter  day.  Cha- 
rudatta, afraid  that  he  may  be  impli- 
cated in  the  escape  of  the  fugitive, 
proposes  to  Maitreya  immediately  to 
return  home,  not  doubting  that  he 
will  find  his  Vasantasena  in  the  inner 
apartments—and  such  is  the  Seventh 

Act. 
The  Eighth  Act  is  still  in  the  same 

gardens  —  and  Sramanaka,  he  who 
ad  formerly  been  a  servant  of  Cha- 
rudatta*Bj  afterwards  a  gambling 
joint-rubber,  and  after  his  redemp- 
tion for  ten  suvemas  by  Vasanta- 
sena, had  become  a  Bauddha  mendi- 
cant, enters  chanting  a  moral  song. 
•*  Why  shave  the  head  and  mow  the 

chin, 
While  bristling  follies  choke  the  breast? 
Apply  the  knife  to  parts  within, 
And  heed  not  how  deform* d  t\\e  ift^^.  \ 
Tiie  heart  of  pride  and  passioiv  N«eft^, 
And  then  the  man  is  pure  \nAeeA.'' 

His  song  is  cut  ahott  by  ^«^  ^^^^^^ 


80— for  I  make  a  prac- 
^  assafoetida,  cuinmin« 
»ot,  treacle  and  giDger— 
it  necessarily  be  verv  so 

lo !  the  coach — and  in 
.era  his  servant  to  drive 
dl!  The  poltroon  peeps 
lays  hold  of  the  \lta  in 
!  dear,  I  am  a  lost  man ; 
if  or  a  she-devil  in  the 
f  a  devil,  we  shall  be 
a  thief,  we  shall  be  de- 
"  ItisVasantasena!  The 
ished,  but  believes  the 
las  been  at  last  won  by 
fhs — 

the  cygnet  fly  her  distant 

it  as  autumn*s  moon,  to 
crow  ?" 

)  the  wretch  is  afraid  to 
is  own  coach,  and  the 
making  himself  merry 
ister's  fears.  At  last  he 
at  the  she-devil  or  thief 
than  Vasantasena !  The 
9ls  to  her,  and  invokes 
bombast  worthy  of  his 
icoept  him  as  her  slave. 
8—"  Away — your  regard 


These  all  bear  witness  to  the  good 
That  men  perform;  and  these  ^ 
the  deed. 

Sams.  Throw  a  cloth  over  bei 
and  hide  her. 

VU.  Fool,  you  ore  erased. 

Sams,  And  you  are  an  old  go 
nothing  dastardly  jackall^Very  ^ 
shall  find  some  one  else.  Stha 
shall  do  it.  Here,  Stlutvaraka,  m] 
will  give  you  gold. 

Stha.  Thank  your  honour;  I  w 

it 

Sams.  You  shall  have  a  gold  sc 

Stha.  I  will  sit  upon  it. 

Sams,  You  shall  have  every 
dish  from  my  table. 

Stha,  I  will  eat  it ;  never  fear  ; 

Sams,  You  shall  be  head  over 
slaves. 

Stha,  I  shall  be  a  very  great  m 

Sams,  But  attend  to  what  I  or 

Stha,  Depend  upon  me  in  ever 
that  may  be  done. 

Sams,  It  may  be  done  well  en( 

Stha,  Say  on,  sir. 

Sams,  Kill  this  Vasantasena. 

Stha,  Excuse  me,  sir ;  I  brou| 
here. 

Sams.  Why,  you  villain,  am 
your  master  ? 

Stha,  You  are,  sir ;  my  body  ii 
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8iha.  Beat  me  if  you  wUl«-kill  me  if  lellow  Sclia?«nika  too,  I  am  lure,  intends 
you  will — I  cannot  do  what  ought  not  to  to  run  away.  Go,  brine  him  back  •  and 
be  done.     Fate  hai  already  ponUt^ed  me     "  *  * 

with  senritude  for  tlie  miideeds  of  a  iMr- 
■tr  Hh,  aid  I  will  *et  incttr  the  penalty 
of  being  bom  again  a  slave. 


Va$.  Ob  sir,  protect  me,  (to  the  VUa.) 
ViU  Come,  come,  be  pacified,  {to  the 
Prince,) 
Sthavaraka  Is  right ;  revolving  fate 
Has  doomed  him  to  a  low  and  servile 

station, 
From  which,  he  wisely  hopes,  a  life  of 

virtue 
Hereafter  sets  him  free.    Do  you  too 

thmk. 
Though  degradation  wait  not  elose  on 

crime^ 
And  many,  obstinately  foes  to  virtue. 
Suffer  not  here  the  punishment  they 

merit, 
Tet  destiny  not  blindly  work8-..Though 

now 
Her  will  gives  servitude  to  him,  to  you 
A  master's  sway— yet  in  a  future  being, 
Your  affluence  may  his  portion  be  as- 
signed. 
And  youn^  to  do  submissively  his  bid- 
ding. 
Sams.  {Apart.)    The  old  dastard,  and 
this  fool  of  a  slave,  are  both  a/raid  of 
futurity ;  but  what  shall  I  fear — I,  who 
am  the  brother  of  a  prince,  and  a  man  of 
courage,  as  well  as  rank?    {To  Sthava- 
raka,)   Begone,  slave;    retire  into   the 
garden,  and  wait  apart. 

Stha.  I  obey,  sir,  {to    VasJ)     Lady, 

fear  not  roe.  [J?n/. 

Samt,  {Tighimmg  kis  girdle.)    Now, 

Vasantasena,  die.     {Goei  to  teixe  her,  the 

Vita  siop$  him») 

Ft/.  In  my  presence!     {Throws  him 
dounu) 

Sams.  Ah,  villain,  would  you  kill  your 
prince?  {Faints,)  Ah,  you  who  have 
so  long  fed  at  my  cost,  do  you  now  be- 
come my  foe?  {Bisinff^^apart)  Let  me 
think ;  this  will  do.  I  saw  the  old  scoun- 
drel  give  a  signaL  I  must  get  him  out 
of  the  way,  and  then  despatch  her. 
{Aloud,)  My  good  friend,  bow  could  you 
so  mistake  what  I  said?  How  could 
you  suppose  that  I,  born  of  so  high  a 
race,  should  seriously  purpose  such  an 
mworthy  action?  I  merely  used  those 
menaces  to  terrify  her  into  compliance. 
ViL  Believe  me,  sir,  it  is  of  little  im- 
port 
To  boast  of  noblo  birth,  unless  accord 
The  manners  with  the  rank.     Ungrate- 

ftil  thona 
Are  moat  offensive  in  a  goodif  ami, 

Bmst,  TbetntboftbemMuiMpthult 
VsmBtMnmm  Im  lm§bful  m  foarpre§9noe. 


I  dare  say,  when  we  are  alone  a  little,  she 
will  relent. 

Vit,  {Apart.)    It  may  be  true,  that, 
valiant  in  my  presence, 
Vasantasena  may  continue  still 
To  drive  this  fool  to  madness  by  denial. 
Passion  in  privacy  gains  confidence. 
I  will  consent  to  leave  them  for  a  while. 
(Aloud.)  I  shall  retire  and  obey  your  or- 
ders. 

Vas.  (Laying  hold  of  his  garment.) 
Oh  leave  me  not,  I  have  no  hope  but 
you. 

Vit.  You  have  no  cause  for  terror: 

hear  me,  sir, 
I  leave  Vasantasena  as  a  pledge. 
And  safe  expect  her  from  your  hands 

again. 

Sams.  Be  assured  of  it,  she  shall  be 
so  accepted. 

Vtt.  In  truth? 

Sams.  In  truth. 

Vit.  (Apart.)  He  may  deceive  me. 
I'll  at  first  retire. 

But  so,  that  unobserved  I  may  behold 
His  acts,  and  satisfy  me  of  his  purpose. 

Sams,  He  is  gone,  and  now  she  dies : 
but  hold-—— perhaps  he  juggles  with  me; 
the  sly  old  fox,  and  now  lies  watch  to 
see  what  I  am  doing :  he  shall  meet  his 
match— the  deceiver  be  deceived.  {He 
gatJiers  flowers  and  decorates  himself,) 
Come,  Vasantasena,  child,  why  so  pet- 
tish ?  come,  come. 

Vit.  1  see  his  love  revives,  I  now  may 
leave  them.     (Departs,) 

Sams.  1  will  give  you  gold,  I  will 
treat  you  tenderly,  I  will  lay  head  and 
turban  at  your  feet.  Oh  if  you  still  dis- 
dain me  and  will  not  accept  me  as  your 
slave,  what  have  I  to  do  longer  with 
mankind  ? 
Vas,  Why  should  I  hesitate— I  spurn 

you.— 
Nor  can  you  tempt  me,  abject  wretch, 

with  gold. 
Though  Boil*d  the  leaves,  the  bees  fly 

not  the  lotus, 
Nor  shall  my  heart  prove  traitor  to  the 

homage 
It  pays  to  merit,  though  its  lord  be  poor. 
To  love  such  excellence  exalts  my  life. 
And  sheds  a  lustre  on  my  humble  lot. 
And  vshy  should  I  forego  it — can  I  leave 
The  mango's  stately  stem  to  twine  around 
The  low  and  worthless  dhak  ? 

Sams.  What,  dare  you  compare  the 
beggar  Charudatta  to  a  man|;o-tctet  axv^ 
me  to  the  dhak,  not  e^en  a  \^>a;!iuu 
If  it  thus  you  treat  mt  aA^  dkfix\Ai  ^« 
recolleetioa  of  ChaiudaUa) 

Ftr.  HowcaiiIeQ»Mto\:bAiik^lOT 


er,  be  could  not  aid  you.         Stka,  Kerive,  sir ;  it  is  I  who  ai 

slain  by   Chanakya,   as    blame,  my  inconsiderately  bringlog 
tayu,  so  art  thou  by  me.     hither  has  caused  her  death. 

Fir.  (Reviving  )  Alas,  Vasantasi 
ly  dear  mother,  oh  my  The  stream  of  tenderness  is  now  drie 
udatta !  And  beauty  flies  ui  for  her  native  sp 

I  too  imperfect  are  our    Graoefal  and  lorely  wast  thou,  ha 

wench, 
\h,  I  will  cry  for  snecour—    And  fasdnatiDg  in  thy  playful  apor 
Vasantasena**    Toice    be  ness : 

Mirthful  thy  mind,aflfectionate  thy  1: 
that  were  infiimy  I     No     And  gentle  as  the  moonbeams  wen 

lookv. 
is-^blesa  my  Charndatta.     Alas !  love*8  richest  storey  a  mine 
lo  you  repeat  that  name,  haustlesa 

\»ei«uig herhif  tht  throaU)    Of  exquisite  delights,    is  here    b 

struggliwj  tone*)     Bieas  open, 

Plundered  with  redden  hand,  and 
larlot,  die.  (Strangles  her  in  ruins. 

)    *Tis  done,  she  is  no    This  crime  will  amply  be  avenged, 
die  of  vice,  this  mansion  deed 

met  her  fate,  instead  of    Done  by  such  hands,  in  such  a  ] 
eame  in  her  love  to  meet.  committed, 

compare  the  prowess  of    Will  bring  down  infamy  on  all  the  s 
ily  calling  on  her  mother.     The  guardian  goddess  of  our  city  fll 
ike  Sita  in  the  Bbarat.     For  ever  from  its  execrated  wallp. 
res,  she  perishes  in  my    Let  me  reflect^-this  villain  may  inv 
'he  Garden  is  empty— I     Me  in  the  crime— I  will  depart 
¥ay  unperceived.     Who-  hence. 

will  soy  it  was  not  the     (The  Prince  layt  hold  of  him,) 
ler  man*a  son.     The  old     Detain  me  not,  I  have  already  been 
bere  ogain  presently.     I     Too  long  your  follower  and  ftiend. 
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Sanu.  G>aM,  gooil  nutcr,  be  appca- 


Ai..  //. 


HI 


«  frea  from  crime 


■i-d.     I^t  us  go  bathe. 
•  ►■.■(.   WliU.t)-i 

you  migbt  eiuct 
nijr  daly,  but  otwdience  to  you  now 
Would  but  proclaim   mjtt\l  alike  ud- 

1  cannot  wait  on  guilt,  nor,  tliougli  I 

Mf  innocencr,  bave  courage  to  eneoan- 

ter 
Tboseipeaking  glance*  every  female  eye 
Will  cast  abborrent  upon  one  who  holds 
Communion  with  ■  woman's  murderer. 
Poor,  poor  VasantMcna !  may  tby  vir. 


orTialsn 

Tbat  thou  bate  MilTiired  ia  siiiteBce  paal, 
Knwre  Ibee  hooourMl  birth,  the  irorld'a 

And  neallli,  and  happineii,  in  tbat  to 
come.     (Uaing.) 

San  Where  would  you  fly  ?  Id  tbil 
my  garden,  you  baie  murdered  a  fbmale ; 
coice  along  with  mf,  and  defend  youric If 
bcfora  my  brother-in-lair.      (Seiaa  him.) 

I'll.    Away,  fool.      (Dram  kii  tworil.) 

Smu.  {FalU  iocft.)  Oh,  Tory  well,  if 
you  are  afraid,  you  nay  depart. 

ViL  I  am  ia  danger  bere;  yes,  I  will 

S.:rviUaka,and  Cbandana,  and  with  them 

Tbc  band  tbat  Aryaka  boa  asicsibted, 
{EiU." 
The  murderer  bribes  bis  conch- 
man,  with  costly  ornaments,  to  bold 
his  peace,  &nd  orders  him  to  conduct 
the   carriage  to  the  porch  of  hia 

Silacc,  and  there  wait  his  coming. 
othiDj*  can  be  more  natural  and 
coDsiateDt  with' his  character  than 
tlie  behaviotir  of  the  murderer.  He 
bM  not  the  seuae  to  Tear  the  flicht 
of  the  Vita,  and  says  witli  a  cbucEle, 
"  Hy  worthy  preceptor  hat  taken 
himself  off  In  alarm,  and  will  not 
probably  trust  himself  here  again. 
As  to  the  slave,  aa  aaon  as  I  return  I 
will  put  htm  tn  confinement;  so  mj 
aetxet  is  safe,  and  I  may  depart 
without  appiefaenslon."  He  then 
handles  the  body  to  bo  sura  that  it 
ia  dead — ofTera  to  cover  it  with  his 
mantle— a  wise  iuggeitlon  of  tlie 
hart— but  recollects  It  bears  bis 
name.  He  then  coTera  It  with  a 
heap  of  withered  leaves,  and  will  he 
off  to  the  amrt  lo  eoCer  aa  accuaa- 


lo  I  the  raacally  mendicant  wfaoni  he 
bid  beaten  and  threatoced  to  decapi- 
tate with  the  sword  tike  a  radish. 
How  now  ¥  "  I  can  leap  the  broken 
wall— thus  1  fly  as  the  monkey  Ma- 
bendra  leaped  ihrouRb  heaven,  orer 
earth  and  hell,  from  Hanuman  Peak 
lo  Lanksu  (Jumps  down.)"  The 
mendicant  enters,  and  goes  to  hang 
his  mantle,  newly  washed  and  ochre- 
stained,  to  be  a  badge  of  his  profes- 
sion, on  the  heap  ofieaves.  Mui^er 
will  out— and  here  right  speedily. 
"  Icovetnottbe  other  world,  quotli 
the  mendicant,  "  until  Bauddha  ena- 
bles me  in  this  lo  make  some  return 
for  the  Lady  VasantaMena's  charity. 
On  the  day  she  liberated  me  from 
thegamester's  clutches, she  made  mo 
her  slare  for  ever,  Hola !  something 
sighed  among  yon  leaves — or  per- 
hapa  it  was  only  their  crackling, 
BCorched  by  the  sun,  and  moistened 
by  my  damp  garmenL  Bless  mel 
tbey  spread  out  like  the  wings  of  a 
bird.  (  One  of  Vtuantanenu't  hands 
appeart.)  A  woman's  band,  as  I  live  I 
with  rid)  ornaments — and  another  ! 
Surely  1  hare  seen  that  hand  before 
—it  is— it  is— it  is  the  hand  tbat  was 
once  stretched  out  to  save  mc!" 
He  scatters  the  leaves,  and  Vasanta- 
sena  stirring,  expresses  by  signs  the 
want  of  water.  He  applies  tne  wet 
earment  to  her  face  and  mouth,  and 
fans  her,  and  she  revives,  "  Do  you 
not  remember  me,  lady;  you  once 
redeemed  me  with  ten  suvemas':* 
— ras.  I  remember  ^OK ;  ought  else 
1  have  forgotten.  1  have  suffered 
since — ifenJ.  How,  lady?  — raj. 
As  my  fate  deserved."  He  bids 
her  drag  herself  to  the  tree  she 
is  lying  below,  and  take  bold  of  a 
creeper  which  he  bends  down  to 
her;  thus  the  is  enabled  to  rise  to 
bei  feel.  To  a  Bauddha  Ascetic, 
female  contact  is  unlawful;  and  bia 
observance  of  the  prohibition,  re- 
marks the  trantilator,  in  spite  of  bis 
gratitude  and  regard  for  Vasantase- 
na,  is  a  curious  and  characteristic 
delineation  of  tlie  denaturalizing 
tendency  of  such  institutions.  In  a 
neighbouring  convent,  he  tenderly 
tells  her,  dwells  a  holy  sister,  with 
whom  she  may  rest  fur  awhile;  and 
they  walk  away,  he  criVmg  tm  \\\e 
people  on  the  strwte  lo  Tnaka  wa.^ 
for  a  youDg  fema\fi  «nd  a  ^oot\«^- 


..^m      M»m-at%WT      X/l 


.^u»  no  i«3t)i8  an  Kajah — I  have  a  plaint  to  ent 

asm"   which  must  be  The  Judge  oracularly  remarks  * 

Vnd   with  what  ?      He  eclipse  or  the  rising  sun  forewi 

^rfectly  happy,    till  he  the    downfall    of  some   illustri 

3ourt,  and  registers  an  character" — but  puts  off  the  pL 

ainst  Charudatta  ofthe  till    to-morrow.      The   great   i 

asantasena  by  strangu-  threatens  to  tell  the  Rajah — and 

illy  the  Court  is  sitting  Judge  remembers  that  it  b  one 

t  the  gate.    The  Ninth  bis  prime  duties — '*  to  keep  alooffi 

occupied  with  the  trial  the  anger  of  the  king**  ''Theblockht 

ation  of  Charudatta —  has  it  in  his  power  to  procure 

emely  curious,  and  in  dismissal — his  plaint  shaJI  be  hear 

>8Ror  H.  Wilson  knows  Sarosthanaka  then  puts  his  hands 

lh(T  exist    he   would  the  Judge's  head,  and  sitting  do 

it),  a  solitary  picture  by  his  side,  says,  "  1  will  sit  ev 

cal  administration  of  here."     He  then  states  his  char 

mdcr   Hindu  govern-  against  Charudatta,  plainly  imp 

we  have   the    door-  eating  himself  by  his  Dlunders,  ai 

ries  "  here  comes  the  at  one  unlucky  word,  putting  h 

t  attend."    Tlien  the  foot  on  the  record,   and  wipmg 

ivith  the  Provost  and  out.    Vasantasena's  mother  is  calle 

others— and  the  Crier  and  most  reluctantly  confesses  th 

r,  all  men,  the  Judge's  her  daughter  had  gone  the   nig 

The  Judge  then  de-  before  to  the  house  of  Charudatt 

of  the  judicial  cha-  The  Judge  now  thinks  it  time  to  c 

Ist  the  conflicting  de-  der  the  attendance  of  the  accuse 

engaged  in  legal  con-  — **  Officer,  repair  to   Charudat 

8    difficult    Tor  the  and  say  to  him,  the  Magistrate,  wi 

ain  what  is  really  in  all  due  respect,  requesto  to  see  hi 

[en  accuse  others  of  at  his  perfect  convenience."      I 

md  even  though  the  immediately  annflara— or*^-"-''  ' 
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Are  deep  engulf  d  in  thought ;  its  toss- 
ifig  waves 

Are  wrangling  advocates;  its  brood  of 
monsters 

Are  these  wild  animals — death's  mini- 
sters— 

Attorneys  skim,  like  wily  snakea,  the 
surface — 

Spies  are  the  shell-fish  cowering  *midbt 
its  weeds. 

And  vile  informers,  like  the  hovering 
curlew 

Hang  fluttering  o'er,  then  pounce  upon 
their  prey : 

The  bench,  that  should  be  justice,  is  un« 
safe, 

Rough,  rude,  and  broken  by  oppressioa'ii 
storm  «. 

(As  he  advances,  he  hnocks  his  head  against 
the  door  frame. ) 

More  inauspicious  omens— ^they  attend 

Kach  step  I  take — fate  multiplies  its  fa- 
vours.'* 

For  a  while  thii^s  do  not  look 
very  black,  and  the  Judge  is  anxious 
to  establish  his  innocence.  ''  How 
can  such  a  man  have  committed 
such  a  crime  ?  He  has  exhausted  in 
lavish  munificence  the  ocean  of  his 
disregarded  wealth,  and  is  it  possible 
that  M,  who  was  among  the  best,  and 
who  has  ever  shewn  the  most  prince- 
ly liberality,  should  have  been  guilty 
of  a  deed  most  hateful  to  a  noble 
mind,  for  the  sake  of  plunder  ?"  But 
(Jbarudatta  had  at  first  hesitated — 
from  shame — ^to  acknowledge  his 
liaison  with  the  Courtezan — nor 
would  nor  could  he  say  more— than 
"  that  he  did  not  see  her  depart  from 
his  house,  and  knew  not  how."  At 
this  juncture  in  comes  Viraka,  the 
kicked  Captain  of  the  Watch,  and 
swears  to  having  heard  the  driver  of 
Charudatta's  coach  say  that  he  was 
driving  Vaaautasena  to  the  gardens 
of  Pushpakarandaka  to  meet  his 
master. 

Bui  where  is  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered woman  ?  Viraka  is  sent  to  look 
for  it  in  the  gardens,  and  returning 
instanter^  says,  **  I  have  been  to  the 
garden,  and  have  ascertained  that  a 
female  body  has  been  carried  off  by 
the  beasts  of  prey. — Judge,  How 
know  you  it  was  a  female  body  ? — 
Vir.  By  the  remains  of  the  hair, 
and  the  marks  of  the  hands  and  feet" 
The  Judge  is  at  a  loss  what  to  be- 
lieve— and  thtu  gives  vent  to  his  per- 
plexity  \>efore  a  crowded  court : — 
*'HowdiMcttJt  it  is  to  discover  the 


truth !  The  more  one  investigates,  the 
greater  is  the  perplexity ;  the  points 
of  law  are  sufficiently  clear  here ; 
but  the  understanding  still  labours 
like  a  cow  in  a  quagmire."  In  this 
quandary  he  turns  to  the  prisoner 
and  says,  "Come,  Charudatta,  speak 
the  truth."  He  deplores  affecting- 
ly  the  death  of  his  beautiful  and 
beloved  handmaid;  and  the  mur- 
derer now  tells  the  Judges  they  will 
be  held  as  the  defendant's  friends 
and  abettors,  if  he  allows  him  longer 
to  remain  seated  in  his  presence. 
The  officers  remove  him  from  his 
seat,  and  he  sits  down  on  the  ground. 
The  murderer  then  ejaculates  to 
himself,  "  Ha !  ha !  my  deeds  are 
now  safely  deposited  on  another's 
head.  I  will  go  and  sit  near  Charu- 
datta. Come,  Charudatta,  look  at 
me — confess ;  say  honestly,  I  killed 
Vasantasena." 

**  Char.  Vile  wretch,  uway.   Alas,  my 
humble  friend — 
My  good  Maitreya,  what  will  be  thy  grief 
To  bear  of  my  disgrace,  and  thine,  dear 

wife, 
The  daughter  of  a  pure  and  pious  race ! 
Alas!  ray  boy,  amidst  thy  youthful  sports, 
How  little  think'bt  thou  of  thy  father's 

shame  ? 
Where  can  Maitreya  tarry  ?  I  had  sent 

him 
To  seek  Vasantasena,  and  restore 
Tlie  costly  gems  her  lavish  love  bestowed 
Upon  my  child^where  can  he  thus  de- 
lay ?" 

Maitreya  is  passing  the  court  gate, 
and  hearing  of  the  jeopardy  of  his 
best  friend,  rushes  in,  and  after  some 
touching  appeals  to  the  Judge  on  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  crime   by 
such  a  man,  he  strikes  Samsthanaka, 
who  had  called  him  ''  a  hypocritical 
scoundrel ;"    and    in    the    struggle 
which  ensues,  out  of  his  girdle  fall 
Vasantasena's  jewels  given  by  her  to 
the  little  lad  to  purchase  a  Gtolden 
ToY-cART.    The  proof  is  complete, 
and  Charudatta  is  condemned    to 
death.    "  Let  the  ornaments  of  Va- 
santasena be  suspended  to  the  neck 
of  the  criminal— let  him  be  conduct- 
ed by  beat  of  drum  to  the  southern 
cemetery,  and  there  let  him  be  im- 
paled, that  by  the  severity  of  this 
punishment,  men  may  be  in  futux^ 
deterred  from  the  commis«\oii  ol 
such  atrocious  acta."    HQ\>eqweAi^% 
his  helpless  family  to  Matoc^^* — 
askinff  him  to  befneudU^  vr\{^«iid 


....  ..»y,  ^.19,  tvuiii,  ao  you  stare  at?  a  good  man  whose 

!d  off ;  a  tree  that  gave  shelter  to  gentU  birds  to  be  cut  down.- 
tta. 

iio  can  foresee  the  strange  vicissitudes 
1*8  sad  destiny — I  little  thought 
ch  a  fate  would  ever  be  my  portion, 
lid  have  credited  I  should  live  to  be 
I  like  a  beast  to  public  sacrifice, 
witti  the  ruddy  sandal  spots  and  smeared 
eal — a  victim  to  the  sable  goddess. 
'.  pass  alon^,  my  fellow-citizeos 
me  with  their  tears,  and  execrate 
z\  sentence  that  awards  my  death  ; 
:o  preserve  my  life,  they  pray, 
iven  awaic  me,  and  reward  my  sufferings. 
Stand  out  of  the  way— what  crowd  you  to  see  ?     There  arc  four 
ced  at.     lodra  carried  forth — the  birth  of  a  calf — the  falling  of  a 
rtune  of  a  good  man.     Look,  brother  Cbinta — the  whole  city  is 
^hat !  does  the  sky  weep,  qf  the  thunderbolt  fall,  without  a  cloud 
So,  brother  Goha;  not  so:  the  shower  falls  from  yonder  ck 
iem  weep— 'their  tears  will  at  least  help  to  lay  the  dust. 
1  every  window  lovc'y  faces  shed 
ly  drops  and  bithe  me  with  their  tcarf. 

icre,  stop,  strike  the  drum,  and  cry  the  sentence— Hear  ye~ 
liarudatca,  son  of  Sigaradatfa,  son  of  Provost  Vinayadotta,  by  y 
Vdsantascna  has  been  robbed  and  murdered :  he  has  been  con* 
I,  and  we  arc  ordered  by  king  Pulaka  to  put  him  to  death :  so  w 
•unish  those  that  commit  such  crimes  as  both  worlds  abhor, 
dful  reverse — to  hear  such  wretches  herald 
,  and  blacken  thus  with  lies  my  fame  : 
IT  sires — for  them  the  frequent  shout 
the  sacred  temple,  where  the  crowd 
rahmans  to  thi»  cinAm  «•««!-:—    • 
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You  are  not  cruel,  and  a  gentle  nature 
Ranks  you  aboFe  your  soferefgn.     I  implore  you, 
By  all  your  future  hopet,  ob !  once  perinU  me 
To  view  my  son,  ere  I  depart  to  death. 
\st  Chan,  Let  him  come— I^Ien,  stand  back,  and  let  the  child  approach— here, 
this  way. 

Enter  MArraEYA  with  Rohaseka. 
Mai.  Here  we  have  him,  boy,  once  more ;  your  dear  father,  who  was  going  to  be 
murdered. 

Boy,  Father— Father ! 

Char,  Come  hither,  my  dear  child.     (Embraces  him  and  lakes  his  hands,) 
These  little  hands  will  ill  suffice  to  sprinkle 
The  last  sad  drops  upon  my  funeral  pyre— • 
Scant  will  my  spirit  sip  thy  love,  and  then 
A  long  and  painful  thirst  in  heaven  succeeds. 
What  aad  memorial  shall  I  leave  thee,  boy, 
To  speak  to  thee  hereafter  of  thy  father  ? 
This  sacred  string,  whilst  yet  'tis  mine,  I  give  thee. 
The  Brahman's  proudest  decoration,  boy. 
Is  not  of  gold  nor  gems,  but  this— with  which 
He  ministers  to  sages  and  to  Gods. 

This  grace  my  cJ)ild,  when  I  shall  be  no  more.     {Takes  off  his  Brahmanical 
cord,  and  puis  it  round  his  S(m*s  neck.) 

1st  Chan,  Come,  you  Charudatta,  come  along. 

2d  Chan.  More  rc<:pect,  my  master— recollect ;  by  night  or  day,  in  adversity  or 
prosperity,  worth  is  always  the  same.  Come,  sir,  complaints  are  unavailing;  fate 
holds  her  couri^e,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  will  honour  the  moony  when 
liahu  has  hold  of  him. 

Raha,  Where  do  you  lead  my  father,  vile  Chandala? 
Char.  I  go  to  death,  my  child;  the  fatal  cbaplet 
Of  Karavira  bangs  around  my  heck : 
The  stake  upon  my  shoulder  rests,  my  heart 
Is  burdened  with  despair,  as,  like  a  victim 
Dressed  for  the  sacrifice,  I  meet  my  fate. 
1st  Chan.  Harkye,  my  boy,  they  who  are  bom  Chandalaa  are  not  the  only  ones— 
tbose  whose  crimes  disgrace  their  birth  are  Chandalas  too. 
Boha,  Why,  then,  want  to  kill  my  father? 
}$t  Chan.  The  king  orders  us ;  it  is  his  fault,  not  ours. 
Iloha*  Take  and  kill  me ;  let  my  father  go. 
lit  Chan.  My  brave  little  fellow,  long  life  to  you. 
Char.  (Embncing  him.) 
This  is  the  truest  wealth ;  love  equal  smiles 
On  poor  and  rich  :  the  bosom's  precious  balm 
Is  not  the  fragrant  herb,  nor  costly  unguent*- 
But  nature's  breath,  affection's  holy  perfume. 
Mai.  Come  now,  my  good  fellows,  let  my  worthy  friend  escape  :  you  only  want 
a  body — mine  is  at  your  disposal. 
Chitr.  Forbear — Forbear. 

]st  Chan.  Come  on;  stand  off;  what  do  yon  throng  to  see?  a  good  man  who 
has  lost  his  all,  and  fallen  into  despair,  like  a  gold  bucket  whose  rope  breaks,  and 
it  tumbles  into  the  well. 

2d  Chan.  Here  stop,  beat  the  drum,  and  proclaim  the  sentence.    (As  bffore.) 
Char,  This  is  the  heaviest  pang  of  all ;  to  think 
Such  bitter  fruit  attends  my  closing  life. 
And,  oh !  what  anguibh,  love,  to  hear  the  calumny 
Thus  noised  abroad,  that  thou  wast  slain  by  me.     [Exeunt, 


Samsthauaka  surveys  the  scene  be- 
low from  a  window  of  his  palace — 
saying,  **  I  have  had  a  most  sump- 
tuous regale  in  the  palace  here ;  rice 
with  acid  sauce,  and  meat,  and  Beh, 
and  vegetabJe^,  and  eweettneata,'-^ 
The  deatmetica  of  an  eaewy  is  a 

A    VOL,  JTJTXK  JfO,  CCXYIh 


banquet  to  the  heart  He  is  dressed 
like  a  young  steer — and  they  are  ta- 
king him  to  the  south."  His  solilo- 
quy is  broken  by  dlacovwlti^  ^fe»X 
his  slave,  who  aaw  the  mutdw*  >a»^ 
made  his  escape,  and  Vie  Tut»  %Sx«5 
him  towards  the  ataWou.    O^^  ^ 


■ne,  wUi  profit  nothing, 
A«  your  honour  hat  airwi-  ch«ti.-j  n.-    . 
m^-come.    Wh.t  i,  totoiS^'^  5^"  •"•'••  '*>»  *«>iild  Jet  h; 
If  you  «,  in  tueh  hMt*.  rir  ^.  i.^'u''**  ^^  "« «l««P«tdi  thii  ft 
me,  wd  let  my  H^^'  ^  ^  ^*^  do  it  ^nSelC         * 

rmoth.r.JV'ISt^.^'-rchiM. 

■rJoTiirorjstvi^? 

ithont  delay.   "**-'»y  '"end,  conduct  them 

'to  our  mo5iwUi7^;S^*  •*••«"«« 
preiume  to  cast  that  lifc^, 
■ine  to  give,  or  to  .il.?- '"■^  = 


I'ne  to  give,  or  to  abandon. 


i«  Brahmim  Wif!  "^?^'  **"'  '  cannot  bear  to  Uvm  »k*«  u    . 

did  1  not  order  vn«  . •'^  '^  '^'**V»  ^"'^  the  ehild^J- 
^^  <^'  '^  '•  put  the  ho,  to  de.thX^S.tS 

•-/    The  people  Mam  t^  ai  u  l 


k,  Cfaamdattt.   r.CiwTf'.. 
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dilmad  ■  ptiiapa  an  elephant  w»j  break  loose,  and  the  priioner  escape  in  the  con- 
fiision— or  perhaps  a  change  of  rulers  may  take  place,  and  erery  one  in  bondage  be 
aet  at  ieige. 

SamM,  {Apart.)    A  change  of  rulers. 
\8t  CkoL  Come,  let  us  finish  our  reckoning. 
Sam*.  Be  quick — be  quick,  get  rid  of  your  prisoner.     (Beiires,) 
1st  Cahn,  Worthy  Cbarudatta — we  but  discharge  our  duty — the  king  is  culpable, 
not  we,  who  must  obey  his  orders :  consider — ha?e  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 
C^ar.    If  virtue  yet  prevail,  inay  she  who  dwells 
Amongst  the  blest  above,  or  breathes  on  eartb, 
Clear  my  (air  fame  from  the  disastrous  spots 
Unfriendly  fate,  and  man's  accusing  tongue. 
Have  fixed  upon  me — Whither  do  you  lead  me  ? 
iMt  Chan,  Behold  the  place — the  southern  cemetery,  where  criminals  quickly  get 
rid  of  life ;  see  where  jackalls  feast  upon  one  half  of  the  mangled  body,  whilst  the 
other  yet  grins  ghastly  on  the  pointed  stake. 
Char,  Alas,  my  fate !    {Sits  down.) 

Sana,  I  shall  not  go  till  I  have  seen  his  death.     How,  sitting  ? 
\st  Chan,  What !  are  you  afraid,  Cbarudatta  ? 
Char,   {Rising,)    Of  infamy  I  am,  but  not  of  death. 

ls£  Chan,  Worthy  aur,  in  heaven  itself  the  sun  and  moon  are  not  free  from 
change  and  suffering ;  how  should  we,  poor  weak  mortals,  hope  to  escape  them  in 
this  lower  world  ?  c5ne  man  rises  but  to  fidi,  another  falls  to  rise  again,  and  the  vesture 
of  the  carcass  is  at  one  time  laid  aside,  and  at  another  resumed; — think  of  these 
things,  and  be  firm.  Tnis  is  the  fourth  station,  proclaim  the  sentence.  {Prodama- 
titm  as  be/ore,)** 


But  make  way  for  the  Bauddha 
Mendicant  and  the  dead-alive-^the 
stranffled  Vasantasenal  She  flings 
herself  oo  Charudatta's  bosom,  and 
the  executioners  stand  aghast.  The 
murderer  absconds—but  the  one  of 
those  grim  personages  says  to  the 
other,  **  Harkye,  brother,  we  were 
ordered  to  put  to  death  the  mur- 
derer of  Vasantasena — we  had  better 
then  secure  the  Rajah's  brother-in- 
law.*'  The  rescued  says  to  his  de- 
liverer— 

'^Behold,  my  sweet!  these  emblems  that 

so  late 
Denoted  shame  and  death,  shall  now 

proclaim 
A  different  tale,  and  speak  our  nuptial 

This  crimson  vesture  be  the  bridegroom's 
garb. 

This  garland  be  the  bride's  delightful 
present ; 

And  this  brisk  drum  shall  change  its 
mournful  sounds 

To  cheerful  tones  of  marriage  celebra- 
tion." 

Loud  shouts  are  now  heard  from 
a  distance— and  cries  of  **  Victory  to 
Vrishabhaketu,  the  despoiler  of 
Daksha's  sacrifice.  Glorv  to  the  six- 
faced  seatterer  of  armiety  the  foe 
of  Krauncha;  victory  to  Aryaka,  the 
subjugator  of  hia  MdvenarieB,  and 
ttiua^buit  Moomurek  of  tbe  wida^ 


spread,  mountain-banner'd  earth!" 
Servillaka,  the  night-robber,  insur- 
gent, and  patriot,  appears,  and  cries, 

<'  This  hand  hath  slain  the  king,  and  on 

the  throne 
Of  Palaka  ascends  our  valiant  chief. 
Resistless  Aryaka,  in  haste  anointed." 

He  joins  hands  with  Cbarudatta, 
and  raises  them  to  his  forehead.  *'  In 
me  behold  the  plunderer  who  forced 
his  way  into  your  mansion,  and  bore 
off  the  pledge  intrusted  to  your  care 
—I  ask  you  mercy.  To  you  who  en- 
abled the  Son  of  Uie  Cow-herd  to  es- 
cape from  deatii,  he  elves  authority 
in  Ujayin,  along  the  Veni's  borders, 
Kusavati;" — but  another  uproar— 
"  Brine  him  along— bring  him  along 
—the  Rajah's  vulanous  brother-in- 
law."  Enter  mob  dragging  along 
Samsthanaka,  with  his  arms  tied  be- 
hind his  back. 

"  Sams.  Alas,  alas— how  I  am  maltreat- 
ed :  bound  and  dragged  along  as  if  I  were 
a  restive  ass,  or  a  dog,  or  any  brute  beast. 
I  am  beset  by  the  enemies  of  the  state ; 
whom  can  I  fly  to  Ibr  protection  ?— yes,  I 
will  have  recourse  to  him.  (Approadus 
Charudatta,)  Preserve  me.  {FaUa  at 
hisfeet) 

Mob.    Let    him    alone,   Chaxudattav 
leave  him  to  us,  we^U  despatch  b^ou 

Sams.  O,  pray,  ChatuAaXfesl  %ia\MA%- 
Jew  I  I  have  no  hope  but  ^cku 


more. 

m,  kill  him, — whj  should 
le  suffered  to  live?  (Vw 
f/i<r  garland  off  Charudat- 
hrowt  it  rouMd  Samsiha- 

daughter  of  a  courtexan. 
Die,  I  will  never  kill  you 
ever. 

ar  commands,  sir,  that  he 
f,  and  how  we  shall  dia- 

ou  obey  in  what  I  shall 

of  it. 

th? 

truth. 

)r  the  prisoner-^ 

a  free. 


ciiogiDff  coner  raiment,  seeks  to 
the  fatal  fire,  in  spite  of  the  entr 
of  the  weeping  crowd.  Sh< 
heard  that  ner  husband  was 
demned  to  death,  and  desired  1 
before  him,  and  though  inforoK 
Chandanaka,  the  kind  Captain  < 
Watch,  that  he  was  safe, "  yet  w 
the  agonies  of  despair,  is  susce] 
of  consolation  or  confidence  ?** 
scene  in  which  she  is  beheld 
Rohasena  holding  her  garment, 
treya  and  Radanika  witli  the 
kindled,  is  supposed  to  be  an  ] 
polation— but  to  conjecture  froi 
style,  Professor  H.  Wilson  sayi 
still  ancient,  and  genuinely  Hi 
Charudatta  embraces  his  wife, 
turning  to  Vasantasena  says,  " 
come,  happy  sister."  Thecurta 
about  to  drop  on  a  happy  endln 


santdsena,  with  your  worth 
well  acquainted,  and  requests 
1  as  his  kinswoman. 

I  grateful     (  Servillaha  throws  a  veil  over  her. ) 
ill  we  do  for  this  good  mendicant? 
Sramana,  your  wisliei. 
}w  still  the  path  I  have  selected, 
e  is  full  of  care  and  change, 
ich  is  his  resolve,  let  him  be  made 
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Art  mine  once  morp,  I  have  no  further  suit 
That  asks  for  your  indulfence,  and  no  wish 
That  is  not  gratified.— Fate  sports  with  life, 
And  lOce  a  wheel  the  whitlinf^  world  revolves ; 
Where  some  are  raised  to  af&uence,  some  depressed 
In  want ;  where  some  are  borne  awhile  olofV, 
And  some  hurled  down  to  wretchedness  and  woe. 
Then  let  us  all  thus  limit  our  desires : 
Full  uddered  be  the  kine,  the  soil  be  fertile, 
May  copious  showers  descend,  and  balmy  gales 
Breathe  health— be  every  living  thing  exempt 
From  pain — may  reverence  on  the  Brahman  wait, 
Whilst  truth  and  piety  ensure  prosperity : 
And  may  all  monarchs,  vigilant  and  just. 
Humble  their  foes,  and  guard  the  world  in  peace. 

\Extml  Omnes, 


Of  a  Drama  in  Ten  Acts,  full  of 
character  a&d  incident,  description 
and  reflection,  it  is  perhaps  not  pes- 
sibJe  to  give  an  adequate  idea  in  one 
Sirticle;  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that 
our  analvais  and  extracts  will  be 
read  with  great  interest,  for  they 
rive  raaiiy  animated  pictures,  not  of 
Hihdu  life  alone,  but  of  human  life 
at  large,  wherever  it  breathes  and 
bums,  acta  or  suffers,  sinks  or  soars. 
It  might  be  made  an  English  play. 
But  let  it  be  as  King  Sudraka  and 
Professor  Horace  WiUon  have  made 
it.  The  Translator  has  nobly  done 
his  duty;  and  his  volumes  are  an 
important  addition  to  Dramatic  Li- 
terature.  The  strong  and  enduring 
charm  of  this  extraordinary  compo- 
sition lies  in  the  truth  of  its  moral 
sentiments — in  the  perspicacity  and 
fidelity  of  Conscience  seeing  and 
trusting  in  the  Right  Charudatta 
is  no  perfect  character — he  had  been 
too  munificent,  else  had  he  not  been 
so  destitute ;  but  in  our  respect  and 
pity  we  can  but  gently  blame  the 
noble  prodigal.  Selfishness  we  so 
hate,  as  to  love  generosity,  even 
when  through  excess  it  becomes  a 
fault ;  and  he  who  errs  from  an  over- 
kind  disposition,  seems,  in  most 
moods  ofour  mind,  to  deserve  praise, 
not  pardon.  We  forget  his  weak- 
ness in  their  ingratitude  who  requite 
not  his  benefactions ;  and  in  his  want 
see  a  reproach.  The  state  of  society 
shewn  in  the  Drama  in  much  is 
corrupt ;  but  not  rotten  at  the  heart, 
for  his  virtue  telis;  painful  as  the 
sense  of  his  poverty  is  to  himself,  it 
ha9  not  here  its  severest  sting — it 
does  not  "  make  him  ridiculous ;" 
the  poor  Bnbmaa  of  the  Hindu  ia 
M  more  digid&ed  cltaracter  thnu  the 


*•  Poor  Gentleman"  of  the  English 
stage — for  Ae,  if  we  misremember 
not,  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  napless 
sables,  and  is  the  Impersonation  of  a 
Whine. 

We  need  not  say  a  single  word 
more  for  Vasantasena.  Yet  we  hope 
that  the  poor  creature  is  not  now 
excluded  from  thy  sympatliies — 
Thou  who  art  pure  as  a  flower  and 
bright  as  a  star !  Alas !  think  what 
this  world  has  made  of  women !  and 
bless  God  that  the  Christian  religion 
has  kept  thee  his  unspotted  child. 
What  if  thou  hadst  sprung  like  a  vio- 
let on  unguarded  ground,  and  hea- 
ven's dews  had  imbued  thy  leaves 
with  beauty,  while  vilest  hands  were 
privileged  to  pluck  them,  and  no 
pale  was  there  between  Uiem  and 
vilest  feet  I  Lovely  still  must  thou 
then  have  been — even  like  Vasan- 
tasena] but  woe  to  the  Flower  that  in 
all  its  loveliness  is  treated— like  a 
weed ! 

Mai  trey  a  is  worthy  of  being  Cha- 
rudatta's  friend.  True,  he  is  a  Yi- 
duskfd^a^-a  Gracioso;  but  he  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  a  buffoon.  He 
has  humour  and  good  hum  our— good 
temper ^ood  dbposition— gooa  na- 
ture, and  that  comes  close  upon 
being  a  good  man.  He  does  not 
spunge  ou  the  bankrupt;  but  pays 
him  for  bed  and  board— both  spare 
— in  pleasantry  and  merriment, 
pitchea  to  such  a  key  as  soothes  me- 
lancholy thoughts,  and  his  presence 
has  all  the  restlessness  and  animation 
of  sunshine  dancing  in  a  dark  apart- 
ment Leave  but  a  chink,  and  it 
will  steal  in  to  sladden.  1^  \%  ^ 
laughing  pbWoaop^xet-  B\A  \>^\V^n^ 
it  on  our  word,  ttiat  xYvcre  m^«  vr^ 
a  laugMDg  phWoaoptei  viYio  Vaxsw 


.»^  vfvu-  buer-m-iaWy  and  not  a  brothe 

:ence ;  yet  we  are  bur-  nature  had  he — let  us  hope— h 

i8e,  and  cannot  regard  Hindostan*    Twisted,  distorted, 

exploits  without  some  formed  in  his  moral  and  intellec 

id  much  admiration.  He  being ;  his  soi4  in  the  rickets— 

re;  and  by  a  purloined  with  a  shocking  squint  Yethewa 

mits  a  slave.    He  takes  witty  in  his  wickedness,  and  fo 

^rties  with  Charudatta's  fun  in  weeping  and  wailing  : 

attels,  that  he  may  take  gnashhig  of  teetli.    He  danced, ) 

es  with  Madanika*s  per-  sung,  and  crowned  his  head  v 

;  and  to  do  him  justice  flowers,  and  believed  himself  be 

he  time  that  he  is  acting  tiful  in  women's  eyes,  and  the 

)el8  it  afterwards — sin-  ducer  would  fain  too  be  a  ravish 

conduct  proves — for  he  but  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  w 

I  deedfui  friend  to  that  murder.    Like  a  panther  that  in 

^ny  insurgent  the  Cow-  mestication  loses  all  his  little  c 

ind  asks  Charudatta's  courage,  but  acquires  new  crue 

irhom  he  has  helped  to  from  his  cowardice,  and  crouching 

ake,  not  with  remorse  fear  of  the  lash,  keeps  lapping  aw 

repentance.    He  was  at  blood.    Frivolous  in  the  midst 

ate — ^may  he  not  now  all  enormities — his  conscience  sh 

-as  assuredly  he  is  a  veiled  away  like  a  drunkard's  liver 

sometimes  sized   like  a  hazel-ni 

:bink  you   of    Sams-  and  containing  but  dust    Laughiii 

9  a  true  Oriental  cba-  weeping,  crying,  quaking,  fainting 

ainted  by  a  mastei^s  and  all  for  his  own  miserable  sell 

I  the  East  can  we  be-  slime  in   lubrication   or  in  cm 

lossibility  of  such — a  Irreclaimable  to  humanity  by  re 

.d  been  suffered  from  chain,  or  stake ;  and  when  pardon 

kill  files — amonff  the  on  the  brink  of  death,  running  aw 

)lue-bottles  an  infant  in  gratitude  composed  of  fear,  ai 

,d  fed  tiim«  ■»*5^*—  — 
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Wbre  Dot  the  first  Four  Books  of 
the  Odyssey  felt  to  be  in  themselves 
a  Poem  ?  Perhaps  jou  might  lilcen 
them  to  the  porch  of  a  palace.  We 
would  rather  liken  them  to  the  arms 
of  a  tree.  Part  only  of  the  green 
umbrage  is  visible,  but  sufficient  to 
shonr  that  it  belongs  to  a  noble  bole ; 
and  erelong  we  shall  behold  the 
whole  Wonder,  proportioned  in  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  nature,  with 
broad  crown  familiar  with  storms, 
yet  a  pavilion  for  the  sunshine,  and 
in  its  magnificence  rooted  among 
rocks. 

A  tender  and  profound  interest 
has  been  breathed  into  our  hearts 
in  all  that  concerns  Ithaca;  it  is 
invested  with  the  hallowed  charm 
of  Home — we  love  the  rocky  yet 
not  unfruitful  isle  as  if  it  were  our 
own  birth-place — and  the  smoke 
seems  to  ascend  from  our  own 
hearth.  In  the  midst  of  all  that 
trouble,  we  are  conscious  of  a  co- 
ming calm.  'Tis  a  stormy  day,  but 
not  a  cloud — ^we  are  assured — will 
disturb  the  serenity  of  sunset  We 
believe  the  Seer  and  the  Eagles. 
Penelope  is  no  object  of  pity  now— 
not  even  when  teen  sitting  on  the 
•talrsy  Btopified  Into  stone  by  the 
Toioe  telluig  her  that  her  TeJemM' 
chita  baa  ieft  Aer  alaae  In  her  wU 
dowbood  ammag  all  tboge  lawJem 


men.  For  that  doleful  and  delusive 
trance  is  succeeded  by  a  delightful 
and  faithful  Dream ;  her  Ulysses  Is 
not  dead — her  Ulysses  will  return— 
and  what  matters  transient  misery 
to  any  morfeid,  when  it  purchases 
steadfast  bliss  ? 

Homer  Is  fond  of  Dreams.  And 
not  one  of  them  all  Is  more  appa- 
rently heart-bom  than  the  Dream 
that  appears  to  Penelope  in  the 
shape  of  her  sister.  Ipthima  tells 
her  that  the  Gods  will  restore  her 
son.  "  But  what  canst  thou  tell  me 
of  Ulysses  ?''  Of  his  fate  the  phan- 
tom will  make  no  revelation.  Eus- 
tathius  says  that  if  she  had,    the 

Eoem  would  have  been  at  an  end. 
iut  that  was  not  the  reason  of  her 
silence.  Ipthima  was  Penelope. 
Telemachus  had  left  her,  and  her 
soul  was  troubled;  but  she  had 
seen  the  young  hero  in  his  pride, 
unappalled  by  the  Suitors,  and 
knew  that  he  had  eone  on  a  holy 

Suest  to  Pylos  and  Lacedemon — to 
festor  and  Menelaus.    Her  heart, 
cheered  by  the  thought  in  sleep,  felt 
her  brave  boy  would  escape  the  am- 
bush.   But  Ulysses  I  he  had  been 
away  from  her  for  twenty  ycar«% 
Hope  was  almoat  dead  \ii  Yiet  ^%c 
Jdog— as  now  in  her  ileepVng  dw«iwu 
Her  heart  asked  ber  lieut*  ""  0\i^ 
tell  me  of  my  l.or4r"  "BuX  \ti  \m 


Willi  lears.    wer  son's  the  Greek  Mytholoey ;  but  n 

comforts  her — the  seer's  see  but  Love  and  Mercy;  ai 

omforts  her — and  com-  Deities  assembled  on  Olymp 

eyond  all  else  her  own  like 

art      Yet    how    blind-     «  Blessed  angels  pitying  human  « 
ed  by  glimpses — are  the  ^     r  j    © 

ow !  How  idle  often  all  At  one  council  Minerva  ha 

;ear8 !  What  if  Penelope  mission  from  Jove  to  carry  o 

lysses  sitting  on  an  en-  to  Ithaca ;  and  now  at  anothe 

re,  and  forgetful  of  hea-  cury  is  sent  to  Ogygia — a  mesi 

8  weeping  for  her  sake  I  bolder  if  not  so  bright  as  Iris — 

struggling  with  the  tem-  the  word  of  Jove,  we  behold  1 

rives  him — homewards  !  Homer,  as  in  an  after  vision  v 

towards    an    unknown  hold  him  in  Shakspeare,  **  the  1 

and  night — all  for  her  Mercury,  new-lighted  on  a  h< 

saved  ^om  sinking  by  kissing  hill." 

;iven  him  by  a  compas- 

Book  v.     43—96. 
:  nor  did  the  messenger  {of  the  gods),  the  Argicide,  disobey : 
hwlth  he  bound  on  bis  feet  beautiful  sandals, — 
den  : — which  were-wont-to-bear  him,  whether  over  the  deep, 
[ilimited  earth,  along  with  the  blast  of  the  wind. 
is  rod,  by  which  be  lulls  the  eyes  of  men, 
le  wills,  and  when  sleeping  rouses  them  up  again* 
is  hands  the  brave  Argicide  flew  : 
ighted  on  Pieria,  from  the  ether  he  fell  into  the  sea : 
nraves  hastened,  like  the  bird  the  sea-mew, 

be  mighty  bosom  of  the  immeasurable  ocean, 
ter  fishes,  oft  moists  its  wings  with  »pray. 

sea-mew)  was  Hermes  wafted  over  the  multitudinous  waves. 

ed  he  came  to  the  island  placed  at  a  distance, 

t-coloured  ocean  ascending  to  the  main^land 

11  he  reached  a  spacious  cave.  In  which  the  nvmnh 
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Would  hATe  admired  (it)  as  he  gazed»  and  had  been  delighted  in  his  spirit. 

And  there  itanding*  the  messenger,  the  Argicide,  gazed. 

But  when  he  had  admired  the  whole  in  his  heart, 

Forthwith  into  the  spacioos  cavern  he  entered  :  nor  him  in  her  presence 

Did  Calypeo,  the  divine  one  among  goddesses,  when  she  saw  him,  nut  recognise. 

(For  gods  are  not  anknown  to  each  other, 

The  immortal%— not  even  if  one  dwell-in  mansions  remote.) 

Bat  the  great-hearted  Ulysses  he  found  not  within, 

For  he  sitting  on  the  shore  was  weeping :   where  formerly  indeed  {it  was  his  wont  to 

do  so). 
Torturing  his  heart  with  tears,  and  groans,  and  griefs, 
Pouring  out  tears  (while)  he  looked  on  the  immeasurable  ocean. 
Calypeo  the  divine  one  among  goddesses  questioned  Hermes, 
Having  seated  him  on  a  brilliant  shining  throne. 
"  Why,  oh  !  golden-rodded  Hermes,  hast  thou  come  to  me. 
Thou  venerable,  and  loved  (otte)  ?— for  erst  thou  camest  not  ol^en. 
Speak  whatever  thou  hast-in-thy-mind :  my  heart  impels  me  to  bring-it«about, 
If  I  can  indeed  bring  it  about,  and  if  it  be  practicable. 
But  follow  (me)  further.^n,  that  I  may  place  before  thee  the  rites-of-hospitality," 

Thus  having  spoken,  the  goddess  placed  before  him  a  table, 
Having  filled  it  with  ambrosia,  and  mingled  the  ruddy  nectar. 
But  the  messenger  (ofgods),  the  Argicide,  drank  and  eat. 
And  when  he  had  regaled  and  refreshed  his  heart  by  eating. 
Then  indeed  did  he  answering  thus  address  her. 


This  is  tbe  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  natural  scenery  in  all  Homer. 
In  the  Iliad,  the  bard  but  illumines 
the  Tisual  sense  by  a   few  sunny 
strokes,   that  make  start  out  tree, 
glade,  or  rock.    Here  we  have  a  pic- 
ture.   Say  rather  a  creation.     In  a 
moment  the  poet  evokes  the   en- 
chanted isle  out  of  the  violet-colour- 
ed ocean.  There  it  is  hanging  in  air. 
But  all  we  know  is,  that  it  is  beauti- 
ful— for  we  are  Mercury,  and  see 
nothing  distinctly  till  we  find  our- 
selves standing  at  the  mouth  of  a 
spacious  cave.    The  light  of  a  magi- 
cal fire — the  odour  of  sacred  incense 
— the  music  of  an  immortal  voice — 
Calypso  herself  plving  the  golden 
shuttle  as  she  sings !  All  felt  at  once 
— yet  in  loveliest  language  evolved 
in  a  series  of  words  expanding  like 
a   flower  with    all  its  bright   and 
balmy    leaves  —  an    instantaneous 
birth.     We  must   not  disturb    the 
daughter  of  Atlas — but   gaze    and 
listen — till  by  degrees  the  congenial 
beauty  of  the  place  withdraws  our 
soul  and  our  senses  from  the  tones 
and   tresses  of  the  Divine  among 
Goddesses,  and,  still  conscious  m 
her  living  enchantments,    we    are 
won  by  delight  to  survey  the  scene 
in  which  she  enjoys  her  immortal 
being,  yet  about  to  be  disturbed  Iry 
Yisitmgs  like  our  own  mortal  grief! 
The  scene  is  siircii.    ^'A  wood  in 
fuU  }iirarhutee  had  jgrown  around 


whole  wood — another  its  composing 
trees — another  their    inhabitants^- 
and  all  together  breathe  of  the  sea* 
Look  again  at  the  Cave.    The  en- 
trance IS  draperied  with  green  and 
purple — for  in  such  sunny  shelter 
luxuriates  the  vine  I    The  beauty  of 
nature  is  nowhere  perfect  without 
the  pure  element  of  water  wimpling 
in  peace.     And  there  it  is — flowing 
fresh  as  flower-dews — in  mazy  er- 
ror— tlu'ough  blooming  meadows — 
its  '^  sweet  courses  not  hindered**— 
and  happy  to  blend  its  murmurs  with 
the  diapason  of  the  deep.    True  it  is 
that  earth  is  as  beautiful  as  heaven. 
So  felt  now  the  Argicide—"  standing 
there  till  he  had  admired  the  whole 
in  his  heart."    Beauty  begets  love  — 
and  love   admiration — and  admira- 
tion hushes  the  heart  of  Gods  and 
men  till  they  are  still  as  statues — 
and  not  till  the  passionate  trance 
subsides  can  Mercury  himself  move 
a  footstep — though  his  sandals  are 
golden  and  ambrosial,  and  bear  him 
over  earth  and  sea  like  the  breath 
of  the  wind. 

Whereabouts — in    what    latitude 
lies  Calypso's  Isle  ?   To  what  bright 
neighbourhood   of  stars  is  it  dear 
with  its  yellow  woods  ?    Of  what 
constellation    beholds     it,     during 
calm  nights,  the  ima^ta   uemXAm^ 
in  the  sky-seeroing  ^ea'^    '^\^«^  ^\\^x 
of  Mercury  betrays  wot  >^^  %eci^\  c 
Jte  birth-Dlace— froia  P\fttW^  Xjo^^ 


^-It 


«ins 


uuuerBHuiaiDg  surren-  before  Ulyases,  such  as  are 

ege  of  questioniDg,  and  and  drunk  by  mortal  men — h 

ignted  believes  that  all  know  not  whence  they  come- 

fffia !  A  glimpse  of  the  seem  served  by  invisible  hands- 

a  of  old  that  still  flue-  of  kitchen  or  cellar  there  is  no 

ingly  between  sense  A  charm  Is  over  all — yet  'twou 

I  was  constructed  by  hard  to  say  by  what  spell  it  has 

ealized   realities»  that  wrought    "lis  all  the  doing  c 

be  seen  on  troubling  finest  possible  spirit  of  poetry 

)ut  can  never  cease  to  works  wonders  without  appe 

•e  immortal.    Ogyeial  to  be  at  work  at  all;  of  genii 

"  self- withdrawn  mto  sUnctivelv  knowing  how  tar  fi 

lepth"   of  seclusion  I  mav  be  interfused  with  truth 

t  the  soil  and  pure  the  witnin  the  domain  of  wildest 

scenery  composed  of  sanation  be  brought  all  the  h 

jects,  yet  is  the  redon  Best,  and  therefore  holiest,  sy 

)st  as  pretematuru  as  thies  of  nature.     Is  it  not  i 

oarine — and  Calypso's  Ofl^gia  ? 
Irous  as  a  Mermaid's        But  whose  English  is  likes 

Greek  ?    Perhaps,  after  all,  oui 

dll !  No  screen  to  the  prose — faithful    to   the   me^ 

cave,  but  a  few  vine*  if  false  to  the   measures    of 

)low  as  it  may  on  the  words— yet  not  false  even  U 

around  the  isle,  (soda  measures— for  we  have  them  ii 

t  hither  Ulysses,)  on  heart— as  we  hope  you  have  in  y< 

(  hum — merely  breath  nor  can  there  be  ever  more 

p  the  pure  dr  for  ever  than  a  faint  echo  of  such  music 

enable  the  leaves  to  even  the  highest  harp — humble 

ow  and  then  upon  the  highest  when  struck  in  rivalry 

»me  iEolism  harp  ea-  Homer's — and  powerless  to  im 

lying   in   the   snade.  the  gold  and  silver  of  those  hes 

iieen^^but  she  has  no  tempered  strings, 
tier  attendant  nymphs 
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Then,  swift  ascending  from  the  azure  wave. 

He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave. 

Large  was  the  grot,  in  which  the  nymph  he  found 

(The  falr.hair'd  nymph  with  every  beauty  crown*d ;) 

She  sate  and  Sung  :  the  rocks  resound  her  lays ; 

The  aire  was  brighten'd  with  a  rising  blaze : 

Cedar  and  frankincense,  an  odorous  pile, 

FlamM  on  the  hearth,  and  wide  perfdm*d  the  isle; 

While  she  with  work  and  song  the  time  divides, 

And  through  the  loom  the  golden  shuttle  guides. 

Without  the  grot  a  various  silvan  scene 

Appear'd  around,  and  groves  of  living  green  ; 

Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  play'd. 

And  nodding  cypress  form'd  a  fragrant  shade ; 

On  whose  high  branches,  waving  with  the  storm. 

The  birds  of  broadest  wing  their  mansion  form. 

The  chough,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquacious  crow. 

And  scream  aloft,  and  skim  the  deeps  below. 

Depending  vines  the  shelving  cavern  screen. 

With  purple  clusters  blushing  through  the  green. 

Four  limpid  fountains  from  the  clefts  distil ; 

And  every  fountain  pours  a  several  rill. 

In  mazy  windings  wandering  down  the  hill : 

Where  bloomy  meads  with  vivid  greens  were  crown'd, 

And  glowing  violets  threw  odours  round. 

A  scene,  where  if  a  God  should  cast  his  sight, 

A  God  might  gaze,  and  wander  with  delight ! 

Joy  touch*d  the  messenger  of  heaven  ;  he  siay'd 

Entranced,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survey*d. 

Him,  entering  In  the  cave.  Calypso  knew ; 

For  Powers  celestial  to  each  other's  view 

Stand  still  eonfest,  though  distant  far  they  lie 

To  habitants  of  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 

Bat  sad  Ulysses,  by  himself  apart, 

Poured  the  big  sorrows  of  his  swelling  heart ; 

All  on  the  lonely  shore  he  sate  to  weep, 

And  roird  bis  eyes  around  the  rsstless  deep ;— - 

Toward  his  loved  eoast  he  roird  his  eyes  in  vain. 

Till,  dimm'd  with  rising  grief,  they  8trsam*d  again. 

COWPER* 

He  ended,  nor  the  Argicide  refused, 
jVIessenger  of  the  skies ;  his  sandals  fJEdr, 
Ambrosial,  golden,  to  his  feet  he  bound. 
Which  o'er  the  moist  wave,  rapid  as  the  wiod^ 
Bear  him,  and  o'er  th' iUimitaUe  Earth; 
Then  took  his  rod,  with  which,  at  will*  all  eyes 
He  softly  shuts,  or  opens  them  again. 
So  arm'd,  forth  fle^jv  the  valiant  Argicide. 
Alighting  on  Pieria,  down  he  stoop'd 
To  Ocean,  and  the  billows  lightly  skimm'd 
In  form  a  sM^mew,  such  as,  In  the  bays 
Tremendous  of  the  barren  Deep  ber  food 
Seeking,  dips  oft  In  brine  her  ample  wing. 
In  such  dlsfnise  o*er  many  a  wave  he  rode. 
But  reaching  now  that  isle  venote^  forsook 
The  azure  Deep ;  and,  at  the  ^acioua  grot, 
Where  dwelt  the  amber- tressed  nymph,  arriv'd. 
Found  her  within*     A  Are  on  all  the  hearth 
BUz'd  sprightly,  and^  alkr^Mtas*d,  tha  seent 
Of  smooth-spllt  eedar  and  of  ij^pMa-wwd 
Odorom^  barniegyeimorM  $h§htLppj  Mtb 
Sbe,  biu/ed  Mi  tbo  imm,  u»d  fifing  fiwt 
B^goMenabaUk,  wHb  ibatorfiova  voiet 


at  sigbt,  and  having  all  Biirvey'di  at  length 
iter*d  the  grotto ;  nor  the  lovely  nymph 
m  knew  not  soon  as  seeUf  for  not  unknown 
ch  to  the  other  the  Immortals  are, 
>w  far  soever  separate  their  abodes, 
t  found  he  not  within  the  mighty  ohieff 
^sses ;  he  sat  weeping  on  the  shore, 
rlom ;  for  there  his  custom  was  with  groans 
sad  regret  t'  afflict  his  breaking  heart, 
»king  qpntinoal  o*er  the  barren  Deep^ 

80THBBT. 

*^or  Hermes  disobey'd,  but  swiftly  bound 
)  ambrosial  sandals  his  fUr  feet  around. 
)  golden  sandals  that  his  flight  upbeat 
r  earth  and  ocean,  fleet  as  fleetest  air : 
m,  took  his  wand,  of  power  at  will  to  dosey 
raise  the  lid  of  mortals  from  repose. 
18  graced,  the  god  to  high  Heria  paas'd, 
nee  downward  'mid  the  main  his  body  oast, 
ft  as  the  sea-mew,  whose  Toracioua  sweep 
hes  on  flight  tba  fish  that  deavas  the  deep, 
dips  his  wing  in  brine :  thus  Hermes  sped, 
it-ruffling  as  he  akimm'd  the  ocean  bed. 
now,  when  reached  the  island's  distant  strand, 
god  ascending  fix'd  his  foot  on  land, 
'd  on,  and  found  within  her  spacious  cave 
£Bdr-hair*d  nymph,  the  goddess  of  the  wava  t 
Ore  wide  blazed,  and  o'er  the  isle  outspread 
r  and  incense  fragrant  odours  shed, 
o'er  her  web  the  goddess  sweetly  snng^ 
e  thro'  the  threads  the  golden  shuttle  rung, 
Bs  round  her  grot,  the  poplar,  alder  wreathed, 
M  the  cyprees  waved  frash  odours  breathed : 
of  broad  pennons  them  th«5«»  •*'- ' 
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H«  found  not  there  Ulyeees  t  fu  apart 
Lone  on  the  beach  he  fed  with  grief  his  heart, 
Sore  groan'd,  and  gaaing  on  the  boandlest  deep 
Where  oft  the  wretch  had  wept,  return'd  to  weep. 

LEIGH  HUNT— (fBOM  **  FOLIAOB.") 
He  said ;  and  straight  the  herald  Argicide 
Beneath  his  feet  the  feathery  sandals  tied, 
Immortal,  golden,  that  his  flight  could  bear 
0*er  seas  and  lands,  like  waftage  of  the  air ; 
His  rod  too,  that  can  close  the  eyes  of  men 
In  balmy  sleep,  and  open  them  again, 
He  took,  and  holding  it  in  hand,  went  flying ; 
Till  from  Pieria*s  top  the  sea  descrying, 
Down  to  it  sheer  he  dropp'd,  and  scour'd  away 
Like  the  wild  gull,  that  fishing  o*er  the  bay 
Flaps  on,  with  pinions  dipping  in  the  brine ; 
So  went  on  the  far  sea  the  shape  divine. 
And  now  arriving  at  the  isle,  he  springs 
Obliqne»  and  landing  with  subsided  wings. 
Walks  to  the  cavern  'twixt  the  tall  green  rocks. 
Where  dwelt  the  Goddess  with  the  lovely  locks. 
He  pans*d ;  and  there  came  on  him,  as  he  stood, 
A  smell  of  citron  and  of  oedar  wood, 
That  threw  a  perfume  all  about  the  isle ; 
And  she  within  sat  spinning  all  the  while. 
And  sang  a  lovely  song,  that  made  him  hark  and  smile. 
A  silvan  nook  it  was,  grown  round  with  trees. 
Poplars,  and  elms,  and  odorous  cypresses. 
In  which  all  birds  of  ample  wing,  the  owl 
And  hawk,  had  nests,  and  broad«tongued  waterfowl. 
The  cave  in  front  was  spread  with  a  green  vine, 
Whoee  dark  round  bunches  almost  burst  with  wine ; 
And  firom  four  springs,  running  ^  sprightly  race 
Four  fountains,  clear  and  crisp,  refresh'd  the  place ; 
While  all  about,  a  meadowy  ground  was  seen. 
Of  violets  mingling  with  the  parsley  green  t 
So  that  a  stranger,  though  a  god  were  he. 
Might  well  admire  it,  and  stand  there  to  see ; 
And  so  admiring,  there  stood  Mercury. 

If .  T.  OHAPMAN— (trinity  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.) 
He  said ;  nor  disobey*d  the  messenger, 
Slayer  of  Argus ;  to  his  feet  he  bound 
Sandals,  ambrosia],  beautiful,  of  gold, 
Which  ferry  him  over  the  flood,  and  o'er 
The  vast  round  earth,  quick  as  the  wind-breath  goes ; 
And  took  his  wand,  with  which  he  charms  men's  eyes, 
Whom  he  would  lull  to  sleep,  or  else  at  will 
Wakens  the  sleeping;  having  which  he  flew. 
Standing  on  the  Pierian-top,  he  shot 
From  ether  on  the  sea,  and  skimm*d  the  wave 
Quick  as  a  sea-gull ;  which  in  the  deep  folds 
Of  the  untill'd  salt  sea^surge  hunts  for  fish. 
Dipping  his  feathers  in  the  briny  foam ; 
Kot  law  quick  o'er  the  white  wave  Hermes  rode. 
But  when  he  reach'd  the  island  far-apart. 
Forth  from  the  Tiolet-oolonr'd  deep  he  went 
On  dry  land ;  where  dwelt  in  her  cavern'd  home 
WellF.tress*d  Calypso;  her  he  found  within. 
Blaated  on  the  hearth  a  mighty  fngrunt  fire 
€>{  fissile  oeiar  Mod  •f  ioemue^wood, 
Var  tbrwgb  tbs  kUad  odonm  n  tbey  bum*d  • 


•»  r 


or  to  Immortals  not  at  sight  unknown 
mortals  are,  though  one  may  dwell  apart.) 
((h-heart  Ulysses  found  he  not  within, 
r  he  upon  the  sea-shore  sat  and  wept ; 
lere  was  his  wont,  with  tears  and  groans  and  griefs, 
look  upon  the  sea,  dropping  down  tears. 


le  Argicide  ohey'd ; 
t  his  sandals  made, 
in — through  the  skies 
r  lands  and  seas  he  hiee, 
ind — his  rod  then  takes, 
e  or  the  slumberer  wakes^ 
with  slumber  seals 
So  prepared,  he  wheels 
>ng  his  airy  flight, 
t  Pieria's  height; 
ng,  o*er  the  billows  sweepe: 
vast  ocean's  deepe 
ng  in  quest  of  prey— 
e  God  the  salt  sea-spray. 
'each'd  the  distant  isle, 
iced  the  beach  awhile ; 
ms  cave  he  came, 
ihin  a  brigbt-tress*ddame: 
hearth  a  cedar  pil^ 
(h-scented,  o*er  the  isle 
rs  far  and  wide : 
>lden  shuttle  plied, 
nrhile  a  witching  lay, 
reads  her  fingers  play, 
groves  their  summer-drese 
iant  lovelinesB  • 
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Alder  and  poplar  qnlrerM  there. 
And  fragrant  cypress  tower*d  In 
And  there  broad-pinion'd  birds  w 
Nesting  amid  the  foliage  green ; 
Birds,  which  the  marge  of  ocean  ] 
Gull,  prating  daw,  and  cormoran 
And  there,  the  deep  mouth  of  thi 
Fringing,  the  cluster'd  vine-bougl 
Sprung  from  near  sources,  bright 
Four  limpid  fountains  urge  their 
Divergent,  o*er  the  parsley'd  mei 
Where  the  sweet  violet  droops  its 
A  scene,  should  Gods  survey  the 
£*en  Gods  might  gaze  on  with  di 
Raptured  stood  Hermes  and  ama 
And  long  and  fondly  round  him  , 
The  cave  then  enter*d.   Straight  I 
Calypso  knew — for  Gods  confest 
Are  known  of  Gods,  though  sunde 
In  distant  mansions  they  abide. 
But  no  Ulysses  was  within-^ 
On  the  lone  shore,  his  sorrow's  i 
His  longing  eyes  he  frequent  thr 
O'er  the  wild  ocean  tossing  blue. 
With  many  a  tear  and  deep-draw 
Heaved  to  the  thought  of  days  gc 


Pursues  his  fishy  prey  with  rapid  glance 
0*er  the  rough  hosom  of  the  vast  expanse : 
Lilce  him  h!s  wings  in  ocean  Hermes  laves, 
And  rides  lilce  him  in  triumph  o*er  the  waves. 
But  where  the  lonely  isle  its  shore  extends, 
From  the  blue  waters  he  the  path  ascends  : 
He  came  to  where  the  spacious  grotto  show*d 
The  fair.hair*d  goddess'  beautiful  abode. 
Within  she  sat — ^before  her  clear  and  bright 
The  Mazing  cedar  pour*d  its  fragrant  light ; 
And  as  the  slender  fagots  cheer'd  the  gloom. 
Rich  incense  rose,  and  delicate  perfume ; 
The  golden  shuttle  ran  the  weft  along ; 
She  cheer'd  the  labour  with  her  sweet- toned  song. 
In  verdant  harmony  around  the  cave 
Poplar,  and  alder,  and  sweet  cypress  wave ; 
Here  broad-wing'd  birds  erect  their  airy  nest. 
Owls,  and  sea*hawks,  and  croaking  ravens  rest ; 
AH  of  that  8trong-pIum*d  tribe  here  safely  sleep 
Who  hunt  their  prey  across  the  stormy  deep. 
Thick  o*er  the  front  was  spread  a  shady  vine. 
Rich  in  rife  clusters  of  the  promised  wine. 
Four  founts  in  order  gush'd  with  crystal  clear, 
Tum*d  to  each  other,  and  each  other  near ; 
Meadows  enamelPd  with  sweet  flowers  of  spring. 
Eternal  verdure  o*cr  the  landscape  fling. 
A  deity  might  bend  his  downward  flight, 
View  the  rich  scene — and  view  it  with  delight. 
The  herald-god  in  admiration  stay'd 
His  hasty  course  :  till  all  its  charm  survcy*d. 
The  grot  he  enters  : — him  at  earliest  view. 
Fairest  of  goddesses.  Calypso,  knew  ; 
For  should  their  dwelling  e*en  be  far  and  lone, 
To  each  immortal  are  the  immortals  known. 
But  there  was  not  Ulysses : — on  the  strand 
He  mourns  in  solitude  his  native  land  ; 
With  sighs  and  groans  and  choking  griefs  his  heart 
Pants  from  this  sweet  imprisonment  to  part. 
0*er  the  wide  sea  his  longing  gaze  he  threw. 
Till  rising  tears  bedim  the  hopeles!)  view. 

WILLIAM  HAY. 

The  messenger  of  gods,  the  Argicide, 

Obey'd,  and  on  his  feet  the  sandals  tied. 

Sandals  of  gold,  ambrosial,  useful  these 

To  waft  him  swiftly  as  the  winged  breeze 

Across  the  boondless  earth,  or  the  far- rolling  seas. 

That  rod,  wherewith  he  lulls  the  eyes  of  men, 

And  aa  he  lists,  from  sleep  can  rouse  again — 

Great  Hermes  seized  : — down  to  Fieria's  steep. 

Thence,  sheer  through  air,  he  plunged  upon  the  deep. 

Whose  waves  he  skimm'd  along,— (like  the  sea-mew 

That  doth  o*er  ocean's  lap  the  fish  pursue. 

And  dips  his  closely-feather'd  wings  in  spray) — 

Thus  o*eT  the  numerous  waves,  great  Hermes  sped  his  way. 

The  Tiolet-celour'd  sea  he  leaves  for  land, 

Siooe  the  ae^ester*d  isle  is  now  at  hand. 

Straight  to  the  mainland,  and  the  cavern  borne 

Where  dwells  the  nymph  whom  lovely  locks  adorn. 

Within  the  oAv»  »  biaidng  hearth  he  found, 

Dlffnalng  heat  mod  fngnnce  til  aroond. 

By  flaslle  cedmr,  aadrhk  incmme  fed, 

WhUb  o'er  ike  i§hr^hmhiag0dounBh9d. 
^jiofrtk^rjMtntbe  frUlB  ker  warhUn^  .mi<r. 


There  Herme,  gazed  oln  X     "'  '"  '^'' ' 
nen  sought  the  cave  •     Juii^  aeilght,— 

"vine  C^ly^'Z^.Z'^^J:^  tt  r.'" "'"'  "*  *-<••' 
>r  not  unkoown   f L„  i.  *         ""  S^  ' 

'y»«».  the  fre^.hZ '""**«*»"•"  wdl. 
>ere  seated  would  he  nL  »!??  ?*"''. 

^Sx^t!"rd'i?~^r^-'"" 
-s.Sr^ejr^t^h''"'''™"-' 

T.  thi.  unwonted'  W.^  P^sSTJC^  '^T'' 
nine  the  power  — ^^  ♦!,  ^  *^~  *"y  ^ind, 

"Wch  he  eat  and  dCk  tii"  *?•  ""^ 
m««ngerofgod.,-.K5^j|^«<'.-- 

0 isM  the  wholeafine    In  ♦!.-       . ^ 

'"go?  Homer? 'He     for„!:^!'»    'wound    ifer  ].„* 
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Pope  wished  to  show  his  knowled||[e 
— ndt  very  recondite — of  the  habits 
of  those  trees.   Neither  does  Homer 
say  the  cypresses  "  nodded  " — nor 
iTiat  their  high  branches  were  "  wa- 
ving to  the  storm."    All  was  then 
sliil-— nor  was  it  possible  for  Mer- 
cury to  tliink  of  a  storm  in  such 
perfect  peace.    Pope  is  here  most 
impertinent.  "  Their  mansion  form" 
U  absurdly  pompous ;  and  he  would 
fain  be  more  picturesque  with  his 
"  scream  aloft "  than  the  Prince  of 
Painters.      What  immediately  fol- 
lows is  better — but  in  nothing  very 
felicitous;    and  the  translator  en- 
tirely mistakes  the  meaning  of  the 
line  about  the  gods  always  knowing 
one  another ;  yet  so  pleasant  to  the 
ear  is  something  sonorous,  and  to 
the  eye  something  splendid,  that  we 
cannot  help  more  than  liking — ab- 
solutely loving  this   version — with 
its  manifold  defects  and  vices->and 
hope  that  all  good  critics  will  par- 
don our  bad  taste  for  sake  of  our  ex- 
cellent judgment.    "  Pope  is  always 
so  correct— so  elegant — so  polish- 
ed !"  quoth  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.     Elegant  and  polished  he 
may  be — for  these  are  epithets  we 
do  not  pretend  precisely  to  under- 
stand— but  here  he  is  very  incor- 
rect, whether  you  look  to  the  pas- 
sage as  a  translation,  or  as  a  descrip- 
tion.   He  had  not  a  steady  vision  of 
the  scene — and  dealt  with  words 
rather  than  things— as  have  done  al- 
most all  his  admirers,  proud  as  they 
have  ever  been  of  their  knowledge 
and  love  of  reality  and  truth. 

In  Cowper  we  see  so  little  to  ob- 
ject to  that  we  sive  his  version  our 
unqualified  praise.  How  could  such 
a  passage  be  translated  in  aught 
amiss  by  the  author  of  the  Taslc  ? 
He  wanted  nor  force  nor  fire ;  but 
here  nor  force  nor  fire  were  needed ; 
only  a  fine  sense  of  beauty,  and  a 
command  of  fitting  words,  and  both 
are  here  conspicuous — to  our  eyes 
and  those  of  Allan  Cunningham. 

Sotheby's  version,  with  much  of 
the  musical  fiow  of  Pope's,  has  much 
of  the  vivid  precision  of  Cowper's ; 
yet  cannot  be  said  to  unite  the  beau- 
ties of  botliy  for  it  wants  ease,  and 
tome  sacrifices  are  made  to  rhyme. 
Tiie  repetition  of  the  word  "  san- 
dals" Is  bear/>  where  all  abould 
hMve  beea  Ugbi  a§  airs  "Ma  fair  feet 
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of  mortals  "  not  good ;  •*  voracious 
sweep"  we  do  not  like;  and  it  is  a 
strange  nominative  to  "  dip  his  wing 
in  brine."  Calypso  was  not  a  "  go£ 
dess  of  the  wave."  "  O'er  the  -isle 
outspread"  is  awkwardly  placed,  and 
does  not  clearly  apply  to  the  odours. 
Sotheby  makes  the  cypress  "  wave," 
as  Pope  made  it  "  nod."  "  Feast 
the  ravished  sight"  is  all  unlike 
Homer;  and  "tranced  his  view"  is 
not  English.  The  lines  move  lan- 
guidly in  couplets;  and  the  whole 
wants  fusion.  Sotheby  manifestly 
had  the  scene  more  steadily  and  dis- 
tinctly before  his  eyes  than  Pope  ; 
but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently inspired  with  an  emotion 
of  beauty,  and  therefore  failed  fully 
to  express  the  spirit  of  the  scene— 
though,  where  there  are  so  many  fine 
touches,  it  would  be  wrong  to  call 
his  version  a  failure. 

Leigh  Hunt's  version  is  far  superior 
to  Pope's  and  Sotheby's ;  and  we  feel 
inclined  to  prefer  it  even  to  Cow- 
per's.  It  is  so  very  vivid.  The  put- 
ting on  of  tlie  sandals  is  admiraole; 
and  nothing  can  be  happier  than 
"  like  waftage  of  the  air."  The  power 
of  Mercury  8  rod  is  expressed  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  Homer ;  and  "  hold- 
ing it  in  hand,  went  flying"  is  itself 
a  picture.  Every  word  he  uses 
about  the  sea-bird  is  as  good  as  can 
be ;  and  the  imagination  is  delighted, 
as  the  simile  has  done  its  duty,  with 
the  sudden  restoration  of  the  God- 
head— 

**  So  went  on  the  far  sea  tbe  shape 
divine." 

"  Springs  oblique,"  though  not  in 
the  original,  is  more  than  pardon- 
able, it  is  so  very  picturesque ;  so 
is  "  landing  with  subsided  wings ;" 
and  so  is  the  walkinfi:  "  'twixtthe  tall 
green  rocks."  Mr  Hunt  has  a  vision 
given  him  by  Homer,  and  so  delight- 
ed is  he  with  it  that  he  does  not  he- 
sitate to  express  more  than  the  ma- 
gician did  in  words,  not  more  than 
the  scene  contained  of  various  en- 
chantment. "  He  paused"  is  deep- 
ly felt,  and  the  effect  on  the  Godhead 
of  all  ho  saw,  and  breathed,  and 
lieard — only  we  miss  the  Fire.  The 
Goddess^  too,  la  sp\i\i\\i\^>  Vft»X^^^  ^"^ 
iveaving — so  l\\cre  \a  no  ^oV^^^^WV 
tie—yet  to  eplu  \a  t\\o  woxV  ol  «x 
enchantreBB.  **  That  ma^»  w^«^wm 
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1  were  certainly  as  pur-  other  passages  in  the  Odyssey 

could  be — and  perhaps  markable  for  their  strength  and  e 

would  not  have  looked  ness,  and  for  which  we  are 

but   for  the  thought  sorry  we  have  not  room ;  but  w 

aerous  wine" — sorrow-  much  mistaken  if  this  specimc 

joy-brightener  —  and,  his  blank  verse — ^though  it    n 

it  bedew  the  cheeks  of  have  been  more  harmonious - 

ve.    Begin  well — and  not  equal  to  Cowper.    But  \ 

)st  sure  to  end  well ;  perhaps  you  too — are  getting  w< 

f  the  other  versions  do  of   our    criticisms — and    there 

asantly,  aft  in  this  one,  leave  you   all — classical  reade 

lietween  the  motion  of  to  compare  the  various  versions 

his  rest — between  the  yourselves — ^not  overlooking  Ha 

ich  he  ties  on  his  san-  Indeed,  it  will  not  suffer  itself  tc 

I  away,  and  the  stilU  overlooked ;  and  we  have  place 

ion  in  which  he  stands  last — because  perhaps  on  the  wh 

irgetful  of  his  mission  best  of  all ; — for  while  inferior  to  n< 

break  away  from  all  of  them  in  particular  touches — 

d  enter  the  cave.  cept  perhaps  Mr  Hunt's— and  to  m 

who    has   translated  in    ease — except    perhaps    Wrai 

I  finest  things  of  anti-  ham's — the  spirit  of  the  original 

many  measures,  has  we  think,  more  uniformly  sustain 

lere  the  octosyllabic  than  in  any  one  of  the  others — a 

as  if  we  were  read-  fewer  expressions  to  be  found  in 

lost  picturesque  pas-  that  are  not  equivalent   with   1 

ly  ot  the  Lake,    riot  Greek — and  as  far  as  English  can 

n  the  original  has  he  so-^without  violence  done  to 

a  single  additional  genius^Homeric. 
eamt  of  giving;  the        Alas  for  poor  Calypso!  Her  ei^ 

),  yet  rich — and  how  years  dream  of  love  is  broken  by  tl 

I  know  right  well,  if  crupl  r«H    — »  -» 
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BO  Milora-— have  I  whereivith  to  send 
bim  home— yet  yield  must  I  to  the 
sovereign  will  of  Jove."  Hermes 
coaaaels  instant  submission,  for  fear 
of  the  fiery  wrath  of  Heaven,  and 
Tsnishes.  Alas  for  poor  Calypso ! 
Penelope  herself  might  well  forgive, 
and  almost  pity  her  now — for  the 
Dirine  among  Goddesses  is  about  to 
be  desertod — ^the  immortal  nymph  of 
the  lonely  locks  has  all  this  while 
been  butUlysses'  paramour,  imposed 
upon  him  by  shipwreck — but  the 
daughter  of  Icarius,  she,  twenty  years 


ago 


was  his  bride — and  is  still  his 


wife — and  she  is  the  mother  of  his 
Telemachus — and  she  will  yet  clasp 
him  to  her  faithful  bosom — and  when 
she  dies,  she  will  be  buried  where 
his  body  may  be  laid  by  her  side,  in 
that  still  inland  region  fated  to  be 
their  final  resting-place,  beyond 
reach  of  the  murmur  of  his  old  ene- 
hiy  the  Sea ! 

The  God  is  gone — and  Calypso 
will  seek  Ulysses  sole-sitting  on  the 
shore.  The  God  is  gone — but  how 
changed  now  to  her  is  all  the  isle  I 
But  her  extreme  passion  of  grief  dies 
away— for  such  cannot  abide  against 
the  known  will  of  Jove,  *'  in  mortal 
or  immortal  minds."  She  no  longer 
deludes  herself  with  the  vain  belief 
that  she  it  was  who  saved  the  ship- 
wrecked ;  that  sophistry  of  love  will 
not  avail  her  now;  and  now  that 
ahe  has  been  commanded  to  let  him 
go,  she  behaves  with  the  dignity  of 
a  divine  nature,  and  her  face  begins 
to  wear  its  wonted  serenity  of  smiles. 
She  had  loved  the  Sea  Eagle,  and 
cherished  him  in  her  bosom  as  if  he 
had  been  a  soft-plumed  Bird  of 
Calm — but  long  has  the  ungratoful 
been  aweary  even  of  that  spicy  nest. 

Thas  having  spoken,  the  mighty  Argiolde  departed. 

But  the  venerable  Nymph  to  the  great-hearted  Ulysses 

Went)  when  she  had  heard  the  behests  of  Jove. 

Him  she  found  sitting  on  the  shore ;  and  never  were  his  eyes 

Wiped-dry  from  tears :  and  bis  sweet  life  was  melting-down 

AVhile-be-wept  for  his  return  (homes) — for  no  longer  did  the  Nympli  delight  him. 

During  the  night  indeed  he  slept  from  necessity 

In  the  hollow  cave, — hs  unwilling,  with  her  willing  : 

But  during  the  day  sitting  on  the  rocks  and  the  shore, 

In  tears  and  groans  and  griefs  wasting-away  his  own  soul, 

He  gazed-npon  the  immeasurable  deep,— .dropping  tears. 

Standing  near  him  the  divine  one  among  goddesses  addressed  bim  -. 

"  Ill-fated  one,  no  longer  weep  here,  nor  let  thy  life 
Be- watted-away :  for  now  most  willingly  will-I-send-thcc  forth. 
But  come,  havfng  ent  \oBgplMka,  £t  with  the  steel 
A  broad  fkUT:  hot  make  on  It  a  doBe-compactt'd  deck 
^ir»«;>W^«i^^«*/^iwar«iTf  Ifcwfhroogh  the  eloomysca. 
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She  had  nothing  to  reproach  herself 
with  in  loving  Ulysses.  The  uncon- 
quered  in  war — the  matchless  in 
wisdom — the  fertile  in  genius — the 
poet  who  could  rehearse  so  elo« 
quently  all  tlie  disastrous  chances 
that  his  youth  had  suffered — the  man 
who  could  patiently  endure  all  that 
Heaven  could  inflict — except  end- 
less separation  from  home  and  kin- 
dred— ^^wife  and  son — and,  longing 
for  them  far  away,  loathed  the  prof- 
fered boon  of  immortal  life !  And 
can  it  be  that  Ulysses  never  loved 
her — that  he  had  never  been  happy 
in  her  arms  ?  Aye  he  had  loved  Ca- 
lypso— he  loves  her  still — and  will 
for  ever  love  her — for  no  vile  cup  of 
enchantments  had  she  like  Circe— 
and  though  her  songs  were  almost 
sweet,  no  malice  was  in  their  music 
as  in  the  singing  of  the  Sirens.  But 
in  the  core  of  his  human  heart  lay  a 
whole  world  of  sweet  remembrances 
that  could  never  die — that  could  not 
be  charmed  into  oblivious  sleep  even 
if  a  lullaby  were  sung  by  a  voice 
divine.  The  love  of  glory  may  leave 
his  great  heart,  and  Ulysses  care  not 
though  he  die  without  his  fame.  The 
love  of  pleasure  charms  no  more— 
and  passion  palls  now — pure  as  it 
ever  breathed  from  that  celestial 
bosom.  But  the  love  of  home  is  the 
concentrated  love  of  life — and  were 
he  to  bleed  to  death,  the  rocks  of 
Ithaca  would  reel  before  his  dying 
eyes,  and  the  last  image  that  seemed 
steadfast  before  their  last  dim  gaze, 
would  be  the  faded  or  unfaded  face 
of  his  Penelope  bent  down  to  kiss 
him — the  sound  sweetest  to  him  in 
death,  the  Spartan  accent  still  hang- 
ing on  her  lips  as  she  bade  an  ever- 
lasting farewell  to  her  Ulysses  I 


late  luueeu,  goaaess,  to  swear  a  mightf  oath, 

gainst  me  any  evil  affliction." 

»ake :  and  Calypso,  the  divine  one  among  goddesses,  laughed, 

r  hand  stroked  him,  and  spoke  and  addressed  him : 

indeed  an  incorrigible  one,  and  art  knowing  not  uninstractedly : 

hi  is  this  which  thou  hast  presumed  to  premise  ? 

of  this  Earth,  and  wide  lofty  Heaven, 

r  of  Styx  gliding  below,— (and  this  the  greatest, 

!mn  oath  is  to  the  blessed  gods,)— 

ot  plot  against  thee  any  evil  affliction. 

linlc,  and  what  I  advise,  that  for  my 

^unscl— if  such  a  necessity  should  beset  me. 

honourable,  nor  in  me 

't  of-steel  in  my  breast,  but  (one)  of-compasslon.** 
I  spoken,  the  divine  one  among  goddesses  led  the  way 
he  then  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  goddess. 

the  hollow  cave — the  goddess  and  the  man : 
leated-himself  on  the  seat  from  which  had  arisen 

before  him  the  nymph  placed  every  kind  of  food 

ind  drinking, — such  as  mortal  men  eat. 

er-against  the  god-like  Ulysses, 

maidens  served-up  ambrosia  and  nectar. 

ched-forth  their  hands  to  the  good-things  lying  ready. 

'  were  satisfied  with  food  and  drink, 

*ds  Calypso,  the  divine  one  among  goddesses,  began ; 

ion* of  Laertes,  fertUe-in-ezpedients,  Ulysses, 

homeward  to  thy  father-land 

I  wishest  to  go?  nevertheless  mayst  thoa  be  happy. 

knewest  in  thy  mind,  how  many  it  is  thy  fate 

of  calamities,  before  thou  canst  reach  thy  fiither-land, 

hou  remain  and  keep  to  this  home, 

ibouldst  thou  be :  how  much  soever  longing  to  see 
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heart.  Achilles  is  possessed  with 
wrath,  Ulysses  with  sorrow;  aad 
both  alike  feed  their  sufferings  on 
the  hollow-sounding  deep.  The  son 
of  Peleus  desires  that  the  sea  shall 
sympathize  with  his  rage  in  gloomy 
heaviogs  and  fierce  dashings  con- 
genial with  the  tumult  of  his  own 
insulted  and  scornful  spirit.  He 
loves  the  breakers  on  the  rocks — 
the  din  and  the  foam — and  his 
thoughts,  like  winds  let  loose,  **  tem- 
pest the  ocean."  He  fiings  himself 
upon  the  beach,  and  writhes  in  con- 
vulsions that  transfigure  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  sons  of  men  into  a 
terrible  demon.  In  that  dreadful 
trance  he  would  fain  see  the  whole 
Grecian  host  strewed  along  the 
plain, 

'^  Like  ocean-weeds  heap*d  on  the  surf- 
beatcii  shore,**— i 

trodden  like  sand  and  shells  under 
the  feet  of  Hector  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  sally  from  Uion  of  all  the 
Trojan  Power.  UJysses — ^he  rushes 
not  in  madness  to  the  lonesome 
shore — there  long  has  it  been  his 
wont  to  sit  motionless  as  the  stones 
that  surround  him — quiet  at  times 
even  as  the  sea-bird  afloat  in  the 
sunny  calm.  But  "  never  were  his 
eyes  wiped  dry  from  tears."  "  In 
tears,  and  groans,  and  griefs  wasting 
away  his  own  soul  I"  And  this  is 
the  much-enduring  hero — ashamed 
not  to  weep  like  a  woman  or  a  child 
— all  his  patience — all  his  fortitude 
— all  his  pride  utterly  overcome — 
humiliated  into  an  abject  wretch  by 
the  weary  weight  of  endless  expa- 
triation 1  He  heeds  not  whether  the 
sea  be  hushed  or  howling ;  the  calm 
to  him  is  as  impassable  as  the  storm ; 
the  ripplings  on  the  yellow  sand  to 
him  are  all  one  with  the  billows  bro- 
ken on  the  black  rocks — for  he  feels 
in  them  alike  his  perpetual  impri- 
sonment— and  as  he  **  gazes  on  the 
immeasurable  deep,"  he  knows  that 
Fate  has  commanoed  Nature  to  de« 
stroy  all  hope — because  all  possibi- 
lity of  his  ever  seeing  Itihaca  any 
more  I  He  does  not  ascend  a  watch- 
tower  on  the  cliffs  to  look  from  mom 
to  night  for  some  glancing  sail.  For 
he  knows  that  that  sea  is  shipless — 
that  the  echoes  of  that  isle  shall 
never  be  awakened  hf  the  clank  of 

rOU  XXXK  X0»  CCXYIU, 


oars.  The  Isle  of  Secrecy — untrod- 
den since  the  birth  of  Time  by  any 
human  foot  but  his  own— undis- 
coverable — and  incommunicable  to 
all  that  die.  From  his  dungeon  of 
stone  the  prisoner  may  be  brought 
into  the  blinding  light  of  day,  and 
again  guess  that  the  trouble  on  his 
brain  is  shot  from  the  sun ;  but  from 
these  beautiful  groves,  and  violet- 
coveredmeadow8,and  rills  of  amber, 
never  shall  Ulysses  be  rescued — nor 
from^  the  nightly  pressure  of  that 
loveliest  but  most  cruel  breast. 

All  this,  and  a  million  times  more, 
is  contained  in  a  few  lines  of  Homer. 
But  when  was  ever  misery  just  ?  Ca- 
lypso is  not  the  cruel  one  he  thinks — 
and  at  this  moment  is  at  his  side — 
"  Ill-fated  one  !  no  longer  weep  !'* 
Was  it  unnatural  for  her— Goddess 
though  she  were — to  desire  his  stay 
as  passionately  through  all  her  being 
as  he  desired  his  return  ?  Never  had 
she  loved  mortal  or  immortal  but 
Ulysses — and  in  him  was  all  the 
bliss  of  the  undying  one.  Of  her 
own  free  will  she  will  let  him  go! 
Not  a  word  does  she  say  of  Mercury 
or  of  Jove.  From  her  own  exceed- 
ing love  she  will  make  the  sacrifice 
— send  him  away  for  ever  and  ever 
far  beyond  the  seas— and  left  all 
to  herself  and  her  immortality,  to 
her  golden  shuttle  never  will  she 
sinp:  again. 

Ulysses  is  still  Ulysses — and  sus- 
pects some  love-wile— but  the  oath 
by  the  Awful  River  opens  his  heart 
to  the  truth — and  following  the  gra- 
*cious  Goddess  to  the  Cave,  behold 
him  sitting  on  the  seat  from  which 
Mercury  had  arisen — more  beautiful 
in  Calypso's  eyes  than  the  messen- 

ger  of  heaven.  No  transports  agitate 
im — he  falls  into  no  ecstasy — in 
thanksgiving  he  embraces  not  her 
feet — he  is  unable  as  yet  to  compre- 
hend the  extent  of  his  own  happi- 
ness—the burden  he  had  borne  for 
BO  many  years  is  taken  off— and  yet 
he  bounds  not  up  into  the  air  of  joy 
•—he  eats  and  drinks  like  a  man  to 
whom  nothing  of  great  good  or  gr^at 
evil  had  betallen — he  calmly  con- 
fesses that  his  Penelope  is  in  no- 
thing to  be  compared  with  Ca- 
lypso—that much  he  Via^  7^X1  Nft 
suffer,  he  doubts  not,  ere  "Vi^  ^^^ 
iioflie — if  ever  indeed  \kom^\i^  i^^aXV 
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But  when  the  rosy-fingered  Queen  uprose, 

Light-flowered  Aurora,  mother  of  the  dawo, 

His  tunio  and  his  vest  Ulysses  donned ; 

Her  full  white-tissue  robe  the  Nymph  put  on. 

Of  teiture  thin,  and  rich  embroidery, 

And  &stened  round  her  glittering  golden  zone, 

Then  set  her  head-dress  on.     Now  to  dismiss 

Iligh-heart  Ulysses  she  addressed  herself* 

A  brazen  axe,  well-fitting  to  the  hand. 

And  double'*edged,  (of  the  wild-olive  made 

Its  handle,)  gaye  she  him;  also  an  adze 

Well-polished;  to  the  green  end  of  the  Isle 

Then  led  the  way,  where  grew  the  tallest  trees ; 

Alder  and  poplar,  and  heaven-kissing  fir 

There  grew,  close-grained,  and  of  a  hard  dry  core, 

Which  would  swim  lightly  for  him  on  the  wave  : 

But  when  she  shewed  him  where  the  tall  trees  grew. 

Back  to  her  home  Calypso  went  her  way. 

I  her  home  Calsrpso  went  own  world — for  in  the  bos 

How  full  of  nature  that  growing   into   shape,    the  n 

She  could  not  bfmr  to  mieht  go  out  by  themselves 

work — ^felling  the  yerj  with  their  fishing-nets,  or  total 

whose  shade  they  two  pastime  on  the  waves.    As 

m  sat — that  they  might  they  were  better  apart — yet  C 

away    for   ever  I     She  came  to  him  again  as  soon  i 

ike    Miranda   with   her  knew  twenty  trees  had  falle: 

assist  in   carrying  the  how  often  she  came  and  wei 

is  was  no  romantic  love-  how  long  at  each  time  she  sta 

re  mimicry  of  a  worky-  ring  those  four  trying  days, 

)e  succeeded  by  life-long  written  in  Homer.   .But  it  Is  v 

the     sound      of      everV       in  Hnmor    hnw    fl»o  U\nrr  i\f    . 
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craft  lesf  crank  neyer  elanced  with 
her  clean-cut  BpritBaii  along  ^e 
moonlit  Mediterranean  sea. 

There  is  no  description  of  the  part- 
ing of  Ulysses  and  Calypso.  If  ypu 
wish  for  a  parting — read  that  of 
Hector  and  Andromache.  What 
pathoa  is  flung  back  on  that  beauti« 
f ul  scene  of  love  and  sorrow  by  the 
shrieks  from  the  city- walls,  when 
the  wife  falls  down  as  one  dead  at 
sight  of  her  husband's  body  in  that 
gory  whirlwind^  and  again  by  the 
lamentations  of  all  Troy  going  forth 
to  meet  the  hero  lying  in  the  com- 
posure of  his  glory  in  his  old  father's 
chariot.  But  here  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  any  big  grief.  If  **  some 
natural  tears  she  shed,"  Calypso 
"  wiped  them  soon,"  —  and  high- 
heart  Ulysses  was  not  the  man  to 
behave  at  that  hour  with  insince- 
rity— with  hypocrisy — to  her  who 
had  admitted  him  to  a  celestial  bed. 

"  He  fiiiish*d  all  his  work  on  the  fourth 
day; 
And  on  the  fifth,  Calypso,  nymph  divine, 
DIsmissM  him  from  her  Isle,  but  laved 

him  first, 
And  clothed  him  in  sweet-scented  gar- 
ments new. 
Two  skins  the  Goddess  also  placed  on 

board, 
One  charged  with  crimson   wine,   and 

ampler  one 
With  water ;  nor  a  bag  with  food  replete 
Forgot,  nutritious,  grateful  to  the  taste; 
Aod  yet,  her  latest  gift,  a  gentle  gale. 
And  manageable,  which  Ulysses  spread, 
Exulting,  all  his  canvass  to  receive." 

Ogygia,  with  all  its  woods,  soon 
sinks  into  the  sea — but  as  he  sits  at 
the  helm,  think  not  that  Ulysses  for- 
gets Calypso.  Homer  it  was  who 
made  her  immortal — for  true  it  is 
that  f  uch  heavenly  sweetness,  gen- 
tleness, tenderness,  and  loveliness, 
shall  never  die.  Strange  had  been 
that  seclusion — and  though  we  can- 
not reveal  it  all — profound  is  its 
meaning  in  this  moral  eon^.  Eight 
years  out  of  the  ten  since  Troy  was 
fired  had  the  hero  been  lost  to  all 
the  duties  of  life.  All  that  long 
term — passive ;  worst  trial  of  all  to 
sach  a  man  endowed  with  powers 
of  mind  so  transcendent — the  ac- 
tive, restless,  ingenious,  energetic, 
aagadoos,  life-studyln/q^  world" 
knowing,  eloquent  trnd  wise  Ulyeaen, 
doomed  BO  Anv  to  pine  away,  for 
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The  nobility  of  his  nature  had  been 
there  his  curse.  Human  life,  with  all 
its  woes  and  all  its  troubles,  is  made 
dearer  to  us  who  read,  seeing  how 
far  dearer  it  was  to  him  than  the 
love-soothed  stillness  of  promised 
immortality,  hearing  liim  sigliinjg  for 
sickness,  decay,  death,  and  Durial  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  native  earth 
—for  what  else  sighed  he  for  I — not 
for  joy — not  for  bliss— not  for  trans- 
port—but for  return  to  Ithaca — if 
It  were  but  to  see  his  wife  and  son 
--and  then  to  lay  him  down  and 
die!  For  seventeen  days  and 
nights  sleep  never  sealed  his  eyes— 
and  still  he  steered  obedient  to 
the  advice  of  the  wise  daughter  of 
Atlas.  Intent  he  watched  tlie  watery 
Pleiades — Bootes  slow  to  set — the 
Bear,  called  else  the  Wain,  which, 
circling  ever  there,  looks  towards 
Orion,  and  of  all  these  luminaries 
alone  never  partakes  of  the  ocean- 
baths.  That  constellation  the  Goddess 
bade  him  keep  for  ever  on  his  left ; 
and  on  the  eighteenth  day — as  it  is 
finely  said  in  Mr  Chapman's  MS. 

"  In  the  distance  loom'd 
The  tkyey-cloud-like   mountains  of  tba 

land 
Of  the  Fbsaclans,  where  it  nearest  was. 
And  like  a  bull's  hide  looked  on  the  dark 
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The  good  Homer— it  has  been  said 
by  high  authority — sometimes  nods 
— dotmitat :  that  is,  grows  drowsy 
— forgets  himself — and  maunders 
in  his  doze.  We  sav — never.  Not 
Horace — we  hope — but  critics  who 
thought  themselves  Horatian— have 
instanced  this  eighteen  days  un- 
interrupted wakefulness  of  Ulys- 
ses as  a  proof  that  the  Bard  himself 
had  been  taking  a  pretty  long  nap. 
Ulyeses  kept  the  Calypso  full  by  n 
touch  of  his  little  finger-— for  the 
wind  was  on  her  quarter — and  blew 
steady  as  between  the  tropics.  Ho 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink — and  as 
Helen  drugged  the  bowl  to  Telemn- 
chus  and  Pisistratua,  that  no  feverish 
dreams  might  disturb  their  sleep  be- 
neath the  porch  of  the  palace,  so  may- 
hap did  Calypso  infuFO  into  that 
wine-skin  a  few  wakeful  drops  that 
kept  the  large  eyes  of  her  mariner^ 
as  he  sat  in  the  Btern-iV\ee\s>\wi^\i*V" 
ing  as  the  stars.  We  knevr  ^\l\x\> 
eight  years  old,  wlio  UvcA  iw  A^^- 
teen  cfaya  without  sbeMct  ot  ^\x*\.jy- 


.~.  ««a^vivcuiua 


.....o  oi^cuieu  me  greea 

laca,  and  he  would  have 

irboard  to  kiss  bis  imagi- 

r-land.   But  perhaps,  after 

1  sometimes  sleep — with- 

If  knowing  he  did  so  any 

Homer.    A  strange  dim 

influence — sleep-and*  no* 

neither  feverish  nor  un- 

—  comes  and  goes  over 

)f  the  solitary  student — 

a  close  cell  poring  on  his 

in  an  open  boat  perusing 

i%  sea,  *tis  as  if  a  mist  for 

tes  or  moments  shrouded 

>r  as  if  the  wing  of  some 

wavering  between    the 

watcher  and  the  Wain. 

mber — if  it  indeed  inva- 

:on  eyes  of  Laertiades — 

e  Calypso  either  fall  off 

nto  the  wind — for  if  a 

k,  and  ride,  and  play  the 

ng — so  can  he  steer*- 

t  a  great  hulking  land« 

borse- marine. 

ne,  "  traversing,  on  his 

Ethiopia's   sous,    the 

f^hts  of  Solyme,"  espies 

*  as  she  were  dancing 

shaking  his  brows  at 


on  fresh  water,  and  we  knov 
description  of  a  struggle  of  t 
at  all  comparable  in  poi« 
truth  to  this  in  the  Odyssey 
escape  is  prodigious — but  sur 
therefore  incredible — and  the 
mer  Ulysses. 

"  Two  iiiglits  of  terror  and  two 
ful  dayg 
Bewildered  in  the  deep  !** 

To  have  made  that  nothing  m 
lous — tliough  it  would  still  have 
wonderful — all  that  was  wantio 
— a  plank  or  an  oar.     In  a 
jacket  a  man  may  float  till  he  d 
inanition.    Ulysses  had  Leucot 
life-preserver,  the  most  poetical 
worn — and  Minerva  bade  the  bi, 
subside  before  him — and  Boreas 
him  drifting  on  towards  the  F 
cian  land.    He  was  saved  by  his 
vast  strength  and  magnanimouc 
rit,  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
nymph,  and  heavenly  Goddess, 
the  will  of  Jove.    If  such  a  stri 
and  such  an  escape  be  not  w 
the  rightful  use  of  imaginatio 
'*  a  wild  and  wondrous  tale,"  the 
poets  write  of  ponds  and  pits, 
not  of  the  Spo      ^""  **^ 
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fully,  and  piously  "kissing  the  life-    heap  of  leaves—lies  Ulysses— chief 


giving  Earth." 

Numb  and  naked — lying  on  ooze 
among  rushes — perhaps  in  the  haunts 
of  wild  beasts — on  an  unknown 
coast — what  a  contrast  is  his  con- 


of  all  the  chiefs  of  Ithaca— of  old 
chosen  companion  of  the  King  of 
Men — and  in  front  of  Troy — with 
his  wiles  and  his  valour — in  power 
of  destruction  second  but  to  Achil* 


dition  to  what  it  was  within    that    les ! 


quiet  cave  on  Calypso's  bosom !  But 
he  rues  not  the  hour  he  left  that 
repose — he  was  prepared  to  suffer — 
and  seeks  the  shelter  of  a  wood  near 
the  river,  up  whose  mouth  he  had 
swum  —  and  creeps  into  a  close 
covert  formed  by  two  olive-trees. 

<*  A  covert  which  nor  rough  winds 

blowing  n)oist 
Could  penetrate,  nor  could  the  noon-day 

sun 
Smite  through  it,  or  unceasing  showers 

pervade, 
So   thick  a  roof  the    ample   branches 

form*d, 


There  let  the  magnanimous  sleep 
— while  we  with  Miuerva  glide  into 
the  sumptuous  chamber  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  in  the  palac(»  whero  King 
Alcinous  reigns — the  divine  Nausi- 
caa.  She  is  smiling  in  her  sleep — for 
she  is  dreaming  of  her  nuptials.  Her 
dearest  companion  seems  to  say 
— *'  Awake !  awake!  Nausicaa  I  Oh  ! 
wherefore  hath  thy  mother  born  a 
child  so  negligent!  Up,up — andaway 
with  us  all  to  the  fountains — where 
midst  of  merry-making  we  shall 
cleanse  thy  robes  and  garments  all — 
for  the  days  of  thy  virginity  are  num- 


Close  interwoven ;  under  these  the  chief    bered.  Awake  !  awake  I  the  prime  of 

the  land  have  long  been  wooing  Nau- 
sieaa  to  become  a  bride  1"  Appa- 
relled is  she — quickly  as  a  rose-tree 
seems  apparelled  by  the  dawn;  and 
meeting  her  father  on  his  way  to 
council,  asks  if  he  will  lend  her  for 
a  day  the  use  of  mules  and  a  car- 
riage to  convey  his  wardrobe,  and 
that  of  her  brothers,  to  the  sea-side 
Fountains  ?  "  Welcome  art  thou  to 
mules  and  carriage — or  to  aught  else 
thou  choosest  to  ask  " — replies  her 
father,  who  sees  through  the  lids  of 
his  Nau8icaa*s  eyes,  too  transparent 
to  hide  the  truth  that  comes  in  inno- 
cent revelation  from  her  heart.  As 
is  the  king  of  a  land,  so  are  his  peo- 
ple— and  these  few  words  dispose  us 
kindly  towards  the  Phaeacians.  The 
tempesi-toflt — we  now  know — has 
fallen  neither  among  savages  nor 
barbarians ;  and  his  sleep  next  night 
will  not — we  are  assured — be  among 
withered  leaves,  between  two  olive- 


Retiring,  with  industrious  hands  amass'd 
An  ample  couch,  for   fallen  leaves  he 

found 
Abundant  there,  such  store  as  had  suf- 

ficed 
Two  travellers  or   three  for  covering 

warm, 
Though  winter's  roughest  blast  had  raged 

the  while. 
That  bed  with  joy  the  suffering  chief  re- 
no  wn*d 
Contemplated,  and  occupying  soon 
The   middle  space,  heap*d  higher  still 

the  leaves/ 
As  when  some  swain  hath  hidden  deep 

bis  torch 
Beneath  the  embers,  at  the  verge  ex- 

trcme 
Of  all  his  farm,  where,  having  neighbours 

none, 
lie  saves  a  seed  or  two  of  future  flame 
Alive,  doomM  else  to  fetch  it  from  afar— 
So  with  dry  leaves  Ulysses  overspread 
His  body,  on  whose  eyes  Hinerva  poured 
Tiie  balm  of  sleep,  and  eager  to  restore 
His  washed  strength  soon  closed  their 

weary  lids." 


trees,  in  a  wood — but  perhaps  among 
soft  folds  of  purple,  on  a  sculptured 
couch,  beneath  the  portico  oi  a  pa. 

And  there,  coiled  up  like  some  ani-    lace. 

mal  of  the  wood — beneath  a  huge 


Thus  having  spoken,  he  gave  orders  to  the  slaves,  and  they  obeyed, 

They,  on  the  one  hand,  the  well-wheeled  mule-drawn  car  outside 

"Were-preparing,  and  they  brought  out  the  mules,  and  yoked  them  to  the  vehicle. 

But  the  virgin,  on  the  other,  from  her  chamber  was  bringing  beautiful  vestments. 

And  placed  them  on  the  well-polished  car : 

And  her  mother  pat- up  in  a  chest  desire- gratifying  eatables 

Of^rery-VittS,  and  in  (I'O  she  phced  kitchen  (c^«),  and  wine  she  powi^d 

In  m  battle  of-gomt-ekln ;  and  the  maiden  mounted  the  car. 


yrs^ 


i/A^if}  mtmtk  drmmm      tw,   ^    ^^§J 


^*.^>u^  «(reain 

•sweet  couch-graas :  while  they  (the  maidens)  from  the  car 

ands  took  the  yestments,  and  bore  them  into  the  dark  water. 

th  challenging  to  a  contest,  they  tramped  them  in  tanks. 

ey  had  washed  them,  and  purified  them  from  all  filth, 

ley  spread-thejn-out  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  where  especially 

ved  the  pebbles  on  the  main-land. 

bathed  and  anointed  themselyes  with  rich  oil, 

»ok  dinner  by  the  banks  of  the  river. 

iited  while  their  clothes  were-belng-drled  by  the  brightness  of  the 

en  the  maid-servants,  and  herself  (the  princess),  were  satisfied  with 

laying  at  ball,  having  laid-aside  their  head-gear, 
the  beaatiful-armed  Naosleaa  began  a  song : 
na  delighting-in-arrows  boands  along  a  mountain, 
extremely-steep  Taygetus,  or  Erymantbus, 
jrsalf  with  (im  the  pursmii  of)  boars,  and  swift  stags, 
th  her  the  Nymphs,  the  daughters  of  the  ^gis-bearing  Jove^ 
idesses)  sport, — and  Latona  exults  in  her  soul : 
m  all  bears  her  head  and  front, 
listingttished-beyond  (aiO>  And  all  are  beautiful, 
er  was  the  unsubdued  (tmmarriei)  virgin  (Naitaicaa)  pre-emi 
her  attendant  maidens. 

ras  the  Isle  of  Secrecj        What  a  Scotch  picture !    Perl 

til,  BiDgiaff  at  her  web  to  us  therefore  is  it  so  pleasan 

.ense  of  the  cedar»fire»  look  upon — for  change  that  vi 

ueen.  But  more  touch-  into  one  of  humbler  rank  and  i 

human  heart,  the  sight  a  homelier  name— and  let  the  p 

s  at  their  playful  em-  be 

«ng  the  silver  sprinffs  <<  A  flowrie  howm  between  twa  vei 

it  was,  had  Calypsas  braes, 

feet  sweetness  as  hers  Where  laB***  •— 
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■portire  train  are  dispersed  in  ter- 
ror—«11  but  Nausicaa.  A  lion  ?  Aye 
—a  lion.  For  eFerv  thing,  for  the 
time  being,  is  what  it  seems— and  a 
lion  seems — Ulysses. 

'*Like  a  huge  moontain  lion  forth  he 
went, 

Whom  winds  have  vexed  and  rains ;  fire 
fills  his  eyes, 

And  whether  flocks  or  herds,  or  wood- 
land deer 

He  find,  he  rends  them,  and  athirst  for 
blood, 

Abstains  not  even  from  the  gnarded 
fold. 

Such  sure  to  seem  in  virgin's  eyes  the 
chief, 

All  naked  as  he  was  !** 

Nausicaa  alone  fled  not — for  Mi- 
nerva quelled  the  fear  quaking  at 
ber  heart — and  from  her  fine  limbs 
took  away  all  tremors—in  other 
words  she  behaved  like  a  king's 
daughter.  Lion-like  as  was  Ulys- 
ses, ner  attendants  probably  after  all 
saw  he  was  a  man — a  mother-naked 
man-— and  while  they  fled  knew 
that  he  was  not  going  to  devour 
them ;  but  Nausicaa,  constitutionally 
brave — a  great  happiness — having 
never  yet  once  in  aU  her  life  met 
with  evil— having  been  brought 
up  by  a  sensible  mother.  Arete, 
her  sex*s  pride — and  seeing,  at 
the  hasty  glance  she  had  ven- 
tured to  take,  wretchedness  but  not 
wrath  in  the  countenance  of  the  man 
and  not  monster — ^waited  his  ap- 
proach— ^unappalled — should  he  ap- 
proach; but  Ulysses— with  a  spread- 
ing bough  held  between  him  and 


the  rirgin— kept  aloof  in  suppliant 
posture— and  the  noble  virgin— after 
ner  short  fright— became  calm  as  a 
dove. 

Genius — some  one  said — is  of  no 
sex—neither  is  Mercy— here  willing 
to  minister  in  the  shape  of  Innocence. 
Homer  does  not  say  Nausicaa  blush- 
ed, nor  did  she  blush  ;  she  was,  we 
daresay,  "somethinfi'more  pale  than 
wonted" — the  fine  flush  of  exercise 
was  blanched  on  her  cheeks — and 
her  eyes  fell  without  seeing  them  on 
the  wild  flowers  at  her  feet  But  the 
wretch  before  her  was  not  an  object 
from  which  modesty  was  now  to 
avert  her  sight,  but  humanity  to  look 
at  and  to  relieve.  And  a  hard  trial  this 
for  Ulysses  the  Leonine  I    In  such 
guise  to  stand  before  and  accost  a 
virgin  whom  he  must  have  known 
coiud  be  no  other  than  a  Princess. 
But  he  knew — yet  all  in  honour — 
the  way  of  womankind— he  who  had 
woo'd  and  won  Penelope  from  all 
Sparta — he  who  had  been  admired 
by  Helen — nor  by  her  yet  forgotten, 
as  she  shewed  by  her  Tale  of  the 
Wooden  Horse  to  Telemachus — he 
who  had  ascended  the  bed  of  Circe 
— and  had  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  sea- 
brine,  the  fragrance  of  Calypso's 
kisses  lingering  on  his  lips — he  ac- 
costed  well  the  high-born  nymph, 
whom,  in  his  magnanimous  heart,  he 
felt  was  as  pure  as  her  own  zone ; 
and    the  fine-souled     sculptors    of 
Greece  working  in  the  spirit  of  Ho- 
mer, fixed  them,  as  at  tnat  moment 
they  stood  there,  in  the  Parian  mar- 
ble. 


'<  Suppliantly-emhraee-I-thy-knees,  oh  !  princess:  art  thoa  a  goddess,  or  a  mortal? 

If  thoa  art  one  of  {thou)  goddesses  who  dwell  In  the  wide  heavens, 

Thee,  do  I,  to  Diana  the  daughter  of  great  Jove, 

Both  In  appearance,  and  ttature,  and  disposition,  most  nearly  liken : 

But  if  thou  art  one  of  those  mortals  who  inhahit  earth, 

Thriee-hleesed  in  thee  truly  (are)  thy  father  and  venerable  mother, 

Thrice-blessed  are  thy  blood-relations  :  much  truly  must  their  hearts 

Be  always  exulting  with  delight,  on  thy  account — 

MThen  they  look-upon  such  an  shoot  entering-upon  the  dance. 

Bat  blessed  beyond  all  in  heart,  conspicuously  above  all  (is)  he  (blessed) 

Who  prevailing  (over  his  rivals)  by  bridal- presents  may  lead  thee  to  his  home. 

For  never  such  a  mortal  (as  thou  art)  saw  I  with  these  eyes. 

Neither  man  nor  woman :  veneration  fixes  me  gazing. 

Once  indeed,  by  the  altar  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  such 

A  young  shoot  of  a  palm-tree  starting-np  observed  I. 

(Thither  also  went  I,  and  much  people  followed  me 

On  that  journey,— which  reriJf  was  Rboat  to  be  (the  source)  of  man^  \«\t\^wrtta^%\> 

Gasin/  OD  lt,JaMi  a»  (on  thee  now  Igaze\  amazed- was- 1  in  aoul 

^^'^ia^ ^Sr'J^T''7^ ^^^  **•  *^**  ■"■®'*  '^^^  upeprangt 


-  .»..5«9it  lor  in  thy  soul, 
^^,.  utctj  a  busbandy  and  a  t'Amily,  and  sameness-of  sentin 
•r  than  this  nothing  is  better  or  more  excellent, 
.'iDg-of-the-same-miud  in  their  counsels,  their  house  should  man 
nd  wife :  for  many  evils  have  the  ill-assorted  (pair), 
e  well-disposed  :  and  above  all  do  they  hear  the  report  of  thcmsel 


Buasivc  to  pity  in  that  fair 

ke  the  place  of  fear  !  And 

jr  the  suppliant,  bow  na- 

le  Princess  should  at  such 

irds  feel  pride  in  herself 

led  to  Diana !    Nowhere 

there  a  more  appropriate 

here  that  of  tne  palm- 

10 WB   Nausicaa  motion* 

*,    and     stately — while 

-  a  holy  beauty — breatb- 

ion — hovers  around  her 

petition  for  himself  is 

love  and  admiration, 

rs  for  the  felicity  of  her 

begs  a  boon — and  his 

diction    how  compre- 

iome — bu9band*-con- 

hou  seemst  not  worth- 
I  am  daughter  of  the 
e  Alcinous."  Forth- 
rs  her  attendants  to 
lents— and  wine  and 
>r  the  bath.    ••  For  a 

erftr  ia    hft— ftn<1  ♦'»'^ 


body  of  the  son  of  her  father's 
But  here  was  an  utter  strangei 
the    sea   had    vomited — be^ 
with  ooze  and  mud — squalic 
his  bed  of  withered  leaves — i 
presence  of  a  Princess,  and  he: 
of  well* robed  maidens  —  nak 
drowned  death.   Time — place- 
sons — circumstances — all  are 
rent — and  therefore  a  different 
ing  and  another  law.    Pity  and 
prei'ailed  with  Nausicaa,  but  UJ] 
felt  shame — and  therefore,  ret 
apartj 

''  the  hero  in  the  stream 
His  shoulders  laved  and  loins  incri 

rough 
With  the  salt  spray;  and  with  his  I 

the  scum 
Of  the  wild  ocean  from   his  locki 

pressed. 
Then  Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove,  his  f 
Dilated  more,  and  from  his  head  dii 
His  curling  locks  of  hyacinthioe  flo' 
As  when  somw  "»•»••*•'  * 
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Is  this  man  to  mingle  with  the  god-like  Phoeacians. 
Formerly  indeed  he  appeared  to  me  an  nnseemly  {person). 
But  now  is  he  like  the  gods  who  dwell  in  the  wide  heavens. 
Oh !  would  that  such  an  one  were  to  be  called  my  husband, 
To  dwell  here,  and  that  it  might  please  him  to  abide  here. 
But,  my  maidens,  give  to  the  stranger  food  and  drink.** 

Thus  she  spake :  and  they  earnestly  li;iteued  to  her  and  obeyed  her : 
And  before  Ulysses  they  placed  food  and  drink. 
And  Ulysses  indeed,  the  much-enduring  god-like  one,  eat  and  drank 
llapaciously  ;  for  long  had  he  beeu  fasting  from  food. 

But  Nausicaa  the  fair-armed  devised  another  (plan). 
Having  folded  up  the  clothes,  she  placed  them  on  the  handsome  car, 
And  yoked  the  powerful. hoofed  mules,  and  herself  mounted, 
And  roused-up  Ulysses,  and  spoke  and  addressed  him  : 

*'  Rise  up  now,  (our)  guest,  to  go  city-ward,  that  I  may  send  thoe 
To  the  house  of  my  valiant  father,  where  mctiiinks  thou 
Shalt  see  of  all  the  Fbeeacians  as  many  as  are  the  noblest. 

But  strictly  thus  must  thou  act, — (for  thou  seemest  not  one  that-lacks-understanding :) 
Whilst  we  arc  travelling  through  the  fields  and  the  labours  of  men. 
So  long  with  the  maidens,  behind  the  mules  and  the  car, 
Step-on  quickly,  and  I  will  guide  you  on  the  way. 

But  when  we  shall-be-approacbing  near  the  city,  around  which  (is)  a  fortification 
(  That  is)  lofty,  and  on-both-sides  of  the  city  (is)  a  beautiful  harbour, 
But  narrow  the  inlet:  and  ships  on-both-sides- (6y  oar«)-impelled,  by  this  way 
Are  hauled,  and  to  each  of  all  of  them  is  there  n  mnoring-place. 
There  too  have  they  a  forum,  and  around  it  (ts)  the  beautiful  sanctuary. of- NeptuuQ 
Reared  of  drawn,  quarried  stones. 
There  too  they  attend  to  the  tackle  of  the  dark  shipff. 
Ropes,  and  cables,  and  (there)  they  smooth  tlic  oars. 
For  neither  the  bow  nor  quiver  is  the  concernment  of  the  Phaeacians, 
But  masts,  and  oars  of  vessels,  and  equal-sided  ships. 
In  which  exultlngly  they  bound  over  the  hoary  deep. 
Their  (the  people's)  bitter  tattle  I  avoid,  lest  any  one  behind  (my  back) 
Should  scoff :  for  there  are  very-overbearing  persons  among  the  people. 
And  perchance  some  of-the-baser-sort  meeting  us  might  thus  sjieak, 
'  Who  is  it  that  follows  Nausicaa — that  handsome,  tall 
Stranger? — where  met  she  with  him? — assuredly  he  is  to  be  her  husband : 
Some  wanderer  hath  she  taken  from  his  ship, 

Some  (one)  of  those  from  foreign  regions: — for  none  such  (as  he)  are  near. 
Or  some  god  earnestly-supplicated  hath  come  to  her  suppljcating. 
From  heaven  come-down :  she  will  have  him  fur  all  {her)  days. 
Better  (had  it  been),  bad  sbe  gone  and  found  a  huiiband 
Kl^where :  for  as&ureilly  she  disdains  those  among  the  people 
— The  Phfleacians, — who  numerous  and  noble  cuurt  her.* 
Thus  will  they  speak ;  and  such  things  were  a  reproach  to  me : 
I  should  be  indignant  at  any  other  (female),  who  bbould  do  such  things, 
Who,  indeed,  against  the  will  of  her  beloved  father  and  mother. 
Should  hold  intercourse  with  men,  before  marriage  should  come  openly. 
Stranger,  do  thou  thus  understand  my  words,  that  as  soon  as  possible 
Thou  mayst  obtain  from  my  father  the  power- of-departing,  and  returning  (home,) 
We  shall-meet-with  a  magnificent  grove  of  Minerva,  by  the  way-side, 
Of-poplars :  and  in  it  Hows  a  fountain,  and  around  it  (is)  a  meadow . 
There  are  my  father's  separate  grounds,  and  blooming  orchar(f, 
(Distant)  so  far  from  the  city,  as  one  is  who  has  to  shout  aloud  : 

(i.  e.  to  be  heard  bij  another  at  a  distance,) 
There  seating-thy- self- down,  tarry  for  a  time,  till  we 
Come  to  the  city,  and  reach  the  mansion  of  my  father. 

Then  mayst  thou  wend  thy  way  to  the  city  of  the  Pho^acians,  and  enquire  for 
The  mansion  of  my  father,  the  great-hearted  Alcinous. 
For  very  very  well-known  It  is,  and  a  child  even  could  conduct  thee, 

A  mere  infant,  (to  it)  ; — for  not  the  least  like  to  It  are 

The  houses  of  the  Thasnclans, — (no)  bouse  like  thnt  of  Alclnons 
The  hero:  but  when  the  mansion  and  hall  shall  have  received  tbce, 
QaiekJr  firrtber  00 go  into  the  palace,  that  thou  mnvai  come  to 


,  ..^uf  aue  lasbed 

..  ...v^  speedily  left  the  carrent  of  the  river, 
-the j-on ward,  and  well  lifted-they- foot-after-foot, 

managed-sbe-the-reina,  that  thoie-on-foot  might  follow  togetht 

and  Ulysses  :  and  with  judgment  she  applied  the  lash* 

letting,  (when)  they  reached  the  illustrious  grore, 

lerva,  where  forthwith  sat  down  the  divine  Ulysses, 

tely  he  supplicated  the  daughter  of  mighty  Jove : 

,  indefatigable  daughter  of  ^gis-bearing  Jove, 

deed  hear  me,  since  never  erst  hast  thou  heard  me 

about, — when  the  illustrious  Earth-shaker  (Neptune)  tossed  me, 

;ome  among  the  Phvacians, — an  acceptable  and  a  pitied  (^ves/.)*' 

he,  praying,  and  Pallas  Minerva  heard  him. 
red  not  before  him  :  for  she  feared  indeed 
*eptune)  :  for  he  raged  furiously  against  Ulysses. 

ot  delight  to  read  that,  creature  says,  **  Would  that  sucl. 

ellght  to  read  the  Old  one  were  to  be  called  my  husban* 

Has  Nauaicaa  fallen  in  She  was  familiar  with  them  at 

sses  ?    No— thouffh  it  they  had  been  her  sisters ;  and  t 

y  all  the  critics ;  she  is  ffentle  wish  was  as  natural  as  co 

>body ;  and  that  wash-  be,  born  as  it  was  of  admiration  i 

ts  was  for  no  man's  wonder  at  the  majestic  beauty  of 

.  Pure  of  all  thoughts  stranger,  from  a  hideous    outc 

Jephtha's  own  daugh-  transfigured  into  a  God.  **  Forme 

'.heless  wept  her  vir-  indeed,  he  appeared  to  me  unseei 

mountains.     It  was  —but  now  is  he  like  the  Gods  l 

I  be  wedded— though  dwell  in  the  wide  heavens  I*'    K 

3n  lost — and  all  Phce-  his  words — then  not  unwelcom 

ling  to  get  impatient  come  back  upon  her  heart  with 

s.    She  knew  that,  titude  and  pride.    *'  By  this  srod 

•  to  know  it:  'and    bein^  was  i  "' " 

i«Aa»«t^    e\¥    4V1A    •"  — -- 
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sbe  thought— all  the  feelingstliatkopt 
risiDg  there,  like  fair  birds  of  calm 
floating  or  flying  on  a  sunny  sea. 
No  desi^  had  she  to  let  him  under- 
stand what  was  passing  in  her  heart, 
by  telling  him  what  the  people 
would  say  were  they  to  see  them  two 
together;  she  said  but  the  simple 
truth;  and  had  her  bosom  been  ois- 
quieted,  she  would  have  held  her 
peace.  But  she  keeps  prattling  away 
prettily  and  gracefully,  with  the  most 
perfect  ease  of  mind  and  manner; 
her  injunctions  are  altogether  pro- 
per, and  equally  free  from  prudery 
and  coquetry — words  indeed  that  are 
felt,  soon  as  they  are  pronounced, 
e? en  to  scout  them — almost  an  of- 
fence to  the  highborn  and  fine-soul- 
ed  child  of  nature — for  she  is  sincere 
as  the  fountain  that  reflects  the  skies. 
How  filial  the  proud  delight  with 
which  she  describes  her  father  and 
her  mother  in  their  palace !  To  them 
she  wishes  the  illustrious  stranger 
may  endear  himself— that  they  may 
incline  their  ear  favourably  to  his 
prayers,  and  send  him  in  safety  to  his 
father-land — **  though  very  far  from 
hence  thou  mayst  dwell;"  and  so 
saying— happy  as  a  bird,  she  glides 
beneath  a  sky  beautiful  in  sunset 
into  her  car,  and  so  regulates  the 
pace  of  her  strong-hoofed  mules,  that 


the  stranger  and  her  attendants — at 
double-quick  time — are  just  able  to 
keep  close  to  the  whirl  of  the  wheels 
till  he — as  she  bade— dropped  be- 
hind, and  sat  down  in  the  grove  sa- 
cred to  Minerva.  This  may  be  what 
we  now  call  Love ;  but  it  is  not  what 
men  called  Love  in  the  earnest  ages 
before  the  rising  of  Homer. 

A  great  poet  painted  the  isle  and 
the  island-life ;  but  where  is  the 
philosopher  who  comprehends  the 
entire  nature  of  this  bright  crea- 
tion ?  Primitive  manners  in  the 
midst  of  magnificence  of  power  and 
state — virtue  uncorrupted  by  wealth 
— and  all  the  richest  and  rarest  splen- 
dours of  art  shining  undisturbmgly 
among  the  simplicities  of  nature. 
On  her  arrival  at  her  father's  palace, 
her  five  brothers,  **  all  godlike 
youths,"  assemble  quickly  around 
Nausicaa,  unyoke  the  mules,  and 
bear  in  the  raiment;  she  eoes  to 
her  chamber,  and  her  nurse  lights  a 
fire;  yet  almost  might  we  say 

**  Not  Babylon 
Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 
Equaird  in  all  their  glories," 

as  we  read  the  description  of  the 
Palace.  Sotheby  has  given  nobly 
the  entrance  therc,'and  the  reception 
of  Ulysses. 


On  8tepp*d  the  chief,  but  with  deep  thought  o'ercast, 
Paused,  ere  his  foot  the  brazen  threshold  pasa'd. 
Ilesplendent  as  the  moon,  or  solar  light, 
AIci noils*  palace  awed  the  o*erdazzled  sight. 
On  to  its  last  recess,  a  brazen  wall 
That  from  the  threshold  stretchM,  illumined  all. 
Round  it  of  azure  steel  a  cornice  rullM, 
And  every  gate,  that  closed  the  palace,  gold. 
The  brazen  threshold  golden  pillars  bore, 
A  golden  ringlet  glitter'd  on  the  door. 
The  lintel  silver,  and  to  guard  his  gate, 
Dogs  in  a  row,  each  side,  were  seen  to  wait, 
In  gold  and  silver  wrought,  by  Vulcan  made, 
Immortal  as  the  god,  and  undocayM. 
From  the  far  threshold,  to  its  last  retreat. 
Ranged  round  the  wall,  rose  many  a  lofty  seat, 
With  fine-spun  carpets  strow'd,  by  virgins  wrought, 
Where,  as  each  new-born  day  new  pleasures  brought, 
l'hKacia*s  chiefs  from  thought  and  care  released, 
Sftt  throned,  and  lengthened  the  perpetual  feast. 
Stood  on  bright  altars  golden  youths^  whose  hands 
Lit  thro'  the  night,  the  guests,  with  flaming  brands  : 
And  fifty  maids  administering  around, 
Some^  the  r'l/te  grain,  beneath  the  mill-&tone  {^oun(t, 
Same^  whirVd  the  diaUiff,  and  the  fleeces  wove 

Swift  MS  the  leaves,  that  shake  the  poplar  grove ; 

A  ad  ever  na  tht»v  nltmA  «L^f. ji ^  a_«« 


.  .....a  akuiu  lue  oowe 

,  ...  ,.w^s,  ftue  apples  applet  breed, 
'ullow  figs,  to  grapes  the  grapes  succeed  : 
ruitful  vineyard  there,  where,  spread  to-day 
aisin  dries  beneath  the  solar  ray  : 
Jocund  labour  gathers  in  the  fruit, 
I  the  stamp*d  clusters  gosh  beneath  the  foot, 
nrhile  the  grape  here  blossoms  on  the  spray, 
welling  orbs  there  blacken  day  by  day. 

at  Its  confine  many  a  cultured  bed 
lowers,  all  kind,  undying  fragrance  shed, 
buntains  there,  this  in  perpetual  play 

all  the  garden  winds  its  order'd  way  ; 

;lide8  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  king, 

Us  each  urn  from  its  o*erflow!ng  spring; 

'ere  the  gifts  that  they  whose  realm  is  heaven 
that  faToor'd  man  profusely  given. 

stood  the  chief,  with  awe  each  wonder  view*d, 
•  the  pakce  swift  his  way  pursued, 
md  the  chiefs,  who,  mindful  of  tbdr  bed, 
mes  no%T  their  last  libation  shed. 

he  pas8*d  anseen,  in  mists  obscured 
11  around  his  path  Minerva  pour*d, 
h'd  the  royal  thrones,  where  bending  low 

*d  Arete*s  knees,  and  breathed  his  woe  : 

dess  then  at  once  the  night  dispell'd, 

n  silent  awe  the  chief  beheld  : 

ign,'*  the  suppliant  said,  **  Arete,  hear, 
ivine  Rhexenor,  bow  thine  ear  ! 
t  thy  knees  I  bend,  with  woe  opprcss'd, 
hy  lord,  and  each  high-honour*d  eueit  • 
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The  monarch  clatp*d  Ulyssea'  hand,  and  raited 
The  suppliant  from  the  hearth  that  brightly  biased. 
Displacing  for  the  stranger  from  his  throne 
The  young  Laodamaa  his  favourite  son. 
From  a  gold  chalice  on  a  siWcr  stand 
A  maid  shovver*d  wafer  on  Ulysses*  hand, 
And  a  smooth  table  fix'd  the  guest  before, 
Where  the  house-guardian  heap'd  bis  ready  store; 
And  when  the  chief  sat  satiate  at  the  board, 
Thus  to  the  herald  spake  PhsBaciu^s  lord  : 

"  Pontonous !  mix  the  wine,  and  pass  around 
From  guest  to  guest  the  cup  with  nectar  crown'd, 
Then  pour  it  forth,  and  to  the  Thunderer  pray. 
The  God  who  guards  the  wanderer  on  his  way." 
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No  fear  now  of  Ulysses.  The 
power  of  such  an  Apparition  would 
have  subdued  a  tyrant  on  his  bar- 
barous throne — but  Alcinous  is  a 
gracious  king,  and  Queen  Arete  a 
gracious  Queen — an  Adelaide  to  all 
the  loyal  island  dear — and  an  ex- 
ample to  all  matrons. 

*'  Onwards  he  passed  unseen  in  mists 
obscured.*' 

But  when  the  veil  of  concealment 
was  withdrawn,  what  a  shiver  and 
what  a  hush  must  have  stirred  and 
stilled  the  Presence  Chamber  I  The 
Apparition  must  have  been  remem- 
bered by  Milton — till  out  of  the  re- 
membrance rose  a  still  sublimer  ima- 
gination—while he,  telling  of  Satan's 
return  to  Pandemonium  from  the 
ruin  of  our  race^  said — 

**  He  through  the  roidsf,  unmark'd, 
In  show  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  lowest  order,  pass'd,  and  from  the  door 
or  that  Plutonian  hat),  invisible 
Ascended  his  high  throne,  which,  under 

state 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th*  upper 

end 
AVas  placed  in  regal  lustre.     Down  a 

while 
He  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw,  unseen. 
At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 
And   shspe,   star-bright,   appeared,    or 

brighter,  clad 
With  what  permissive  glory  since  his 

fall 
Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.  All  amazed 
At  that    so  sudden  blaze,  the   Srygian 

throng 
Bent  their  aspect,  and  whom  they  hoped 

beheld. 
Their  mighty  chief  retumM.** 

'Ill  thus  one  great  Poe^  !n8pire§  axi- 
citber^'-jdloftbem  from  one  anotber'B 


golden  urns  drawing  light  —  till 
burns  the  firmament  more  gloriously 
with  the  laree  lustre  of  unsetting 
stars.  Lucifer  suddenly  revealea 
"star-bright  or  brighter"  on  his  throne 
— Ulysses,  soon  as  beheld  in  his  ma- 
jesty, sitting  down  in  the  ashes  of 
the  hearth ! 

In  an  hour  and  less  he  has  gained 
a  conquest  over  King,  Queen,  and 
Court.  For  tliey  at  first  thought 
— perhaps  he  may  be  a  God. 

But  soon  is  Alcinous  so  won  by  the 
hero's  recital  of  his  abode  on  Ca- 
lypso's Isle,  and  of  his  perils  by  ship- 
wreck, that  he  offers  him  Nausicaa  in 
marriage,  if  he  tv  ill  settle  among  them, 
and  become  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a 
Phaeacian!  Nausicaa  is  with  her 
nurse,  sitting  by  the  fire;  and  'tis  aa 
well  for  her  peace,  perhaps,  that  she 
did  not  hear  the  proposal ;  and  Ulys- 
ses contrives  delicately  to  elude  it, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  a  turn  in  the 
King's  discourse  to  repent  his  de- 
sire for  far-off  home.  The  subject 
is  dropped  for  ever— and  he  is  con- 
ducted to  his  couch,  leaving  all  in 
the  palace  in  admiration  and  awe  of 
the  mighty  stranger-guest 

Next  day  all  the  island  is  astir  to 
see  the  hero  of  whom  such  bruit  has 
gone  abroad ;  and  in  full  senate  it  is 
decided  in  his  presence,  that  a  fifty- 
oar'd  barge  shall  convey  him  home 
— wherever  may  be  his  father-land 
—across  the  sacred  deep.  A  mighty 
feast  is  prepared  in  the  palace  for 
multitudes  of  young  and  old — and 
when  two  beeves,  twelve  sheep,  and  . 
eight  fatted  brawns,  have  been  de- 
Toured, — no  doubt  with  bread  and 
Tegctablea  InproporXvou— «w^«^\ft 
the  Harp  the  Song. 


.^. ...  ..ucii  uauus ;  out  wben  the  feast  wasoVr 

muse  inspired  the  Iwrd  of  noble  deeds 
ling  an  hymn,  whose  glory  reached  the  sky : 
sang  Ulysses*  and  Achilles'  strife. 
V  at  the  godlike  banquet  once  they  strove 
b  words  of  fearful  import,  and  the  heart 
igamemnon  king  of  men  was  glad 
luse  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  were  wroth, 
that  to  him  Apollo  had  foretold, 
n  he  the  Pythian  threshold  crossed,  to  seek 
oracle ;  then  burst  the  fount  of  woe 
jreece  and  Troy,  by  JoTe*s  almighty  will, 
ng  the  bard.     But  great  Ulysses  then 
stalwart  hand  his  purple  mantle  seized, 
T  o'er  his  head,  and  hid  his  manly  face, 
the  Phieacian  chiefs  should  see  blm  weep, 
vhen  the  godlike  bard  gave  o*er  his  song, 
lero  dried  the  fountain  of  his  tears, 
Trom  his  head  withdrew  the  mantle*s  shade : 
,  having  raised  a  double-handled  cup, 
»ured  a  rich  libation  to  the  Gods : 
rhen  again  the  bard  took  up  his  song, 
le  Phseacian  nobles  loved  the  strain  ; 
Ulysses  veiled  his  head  and  wept, 
low  the  weeping  hero  none  observed, 
t  Alcinous,  who,  sitting  near, 
from  his  bosom  burst  the  deep-drawn  sigh, 
traight  the  chiefs  around  him,  thus  addressed  :— 
ulers,  and  lords  of  proud  Phseacin,  hear ! 
rom  the  finished  banquet  let  us  riiie^- 
be  the  voice  of  music  and  of  mirth, 
gymnasium  let  ns  bend  our  way, 
rive  in  friendlv  conflS#«»  f«f  ♦!—  —'—  " 
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forum  like  a  thundercloud.  But  the  speech,  and  confines  now  his  prdtes  of 
speech  in  which  he  reproves  Eurya-  his  people's  feats  to  iight-rootedness 
lus  18  Aill  of  wisdom  and  majesty,    in  the  race  — skill  in  navigation— 

feastiiw;  —  harping — singing — chan- 


being  meant  not  for  him  alone,  but 
for  ul  in  the  Forum. 

**  Heaven,  it  ieemi, 
Iffiparti  not,  all  to  one,  the  various  gifts 
And  ornaments  of  body,  nnind,and  speech. 
This  man  in  figure  less  excels,  yet  Jove 
Crowns  him  with  eloquence ;  his  hearers 

charm 'd 
Behold  him,  while  with  unassuming  tone 
He  bears  the  prize  of  fluent  speech  from 

all; 
And  when  he  walks  the  city,  as  they  pass, 
All  turn  and  gaze  as  they  had  passed  a 

God. 
Another,  form'd  with  symmetry  divine, 
Yet  wants  the  grace  that  twines  itself 

around 
The  listening  hearers*  hearts.  Such  deem 

I  thee: 
Thy  form  is  excellent— -not  Jove  himself 
Could  mend  it— but  the  mind  is  nothing 

worth." 

So  saying,  he  seized  a  huge  stone, 
and  swiftly  swinging  it,  sent  it  while 
It  sang  far  beyond  the  farthest  mark 
of  a  heavy  three-pound  Phseacian 
quoit !  The  natives  were  astonished ; 
and  then  with  another  frown  bent 
chiefly  on  Euryalus,  he  stepped  into 
tlie  middle  of  the  ring,  and  cried, 

"  Then  come  the  man,  whose  courage 
prompts  him  forth, 

To  box,  to  wrestle  with  me,  or  to  run ; 

For  ye  have  chafed  me  much,  and  I  de- 
cline 

No  strife  with  any  here — I  challenge 

ALL 

Phjlacia,  save  Laodamus  alone. 
He  is  mine  host.** 

You  might  have  heard  a  mouse 
etirring  —  and  though  he  was  no 
boaster — looking  around  on  the  si- 
lent sea  of  heads  all  fear-frozen,  he 
exclaimed 

<*  There  is  no  game  athletic  in  the 
use 
Of  all  mankind  too  difficult  for  me." 

He  soon  lets  out  that  he  was  at 
the  siege  of  Troy  —  and  acknow- 
ledges no  superior  among  mortal 
men — in  the  use  of  the  bow — save 
Philoctetes.  To  a  few  of  ancient 
times  he  yields  the  palm — to  Her- 
cules— to  Qilchalion  Kurytus,  who 
dared  defy  to  arcbery  the  Goda 
ihemsclreg,  and  whom  therefore 
Apollo  Blew,    AlcjBouB  apDlauds  hia 


gingofgarments— dancmg— the  te- 
pid bath— and  the  delights  of  love. 
And  Demodocus  adapts  his  tune- 
ful chords  to  a  sprigbtly  strain-— 
singing  the  loves  of  JVfars  and  Venus 
enveloped  in  that  invisible  web  by 
Vulcan — among  the  jibes  and  jeers 
of  all  the  Gods  and  Goddesses — a  vo« 
luptuous  lay— and  all  unfit  for  the 
ears  of  Nausicaa— but  she  is  in  her 
chamber,  pensively  thinking  perhaps 
of  him  with  the  locks  of  hyacinth. 

**  Such  was  the  theme  of  the  illustrious 
Bard." 

And  Ulysses  heard  the  song  with 
delight— for^  as  all  the  world  knows, 
he  was  no  woman-hater — and  no 
remiss  worshipper  of  Venus,  who 
soon  recovered  from  the  shame  of 
that  exposure  in  her  Paphian  home, 

"  AVhere  deep  in  myrtle  groves 
Her  incense-breathing  altar  stands  em* 
bower'd." 

By  this  time  the  temper  of  Ulysses 
had  become  quite  amiable— and  there 
is  something  very  pleasant  in  the  sly 
humour  of  his  panegyric  on  the  asto- 
nishing dancing- feats  of  the  agile 
and  baJl-catching  Phseacians. 

**  *  Illustrious  above  all  Fa£AaA*s 

SONS  ! 

Incomparable  are  ye  in  the  Dance, 
Even   as  thou  saidst.     Astonished  I 

behold 
Feats  unperformed  rut  by  yourselves 

ALONE.' 
His    PRAISE  THE   KDnO    AUINOUS  WITU 


DEUGHT  RECEIVED. 


(I 


All  hearts  are  opened,  and  Tall 
hands.  The  King  and  his  Twelve 
Peers  make  splendid  presents  of  gold 
and  garments  toUlysees ;  and  Eury- 
alus generously  makes  friends  with 
him  by  the  gift  of  a  steel-bladed, 
silver-hllted,  ivory- sheathed  sword, 
which  the  hero  slings  athwart  his 
shoulders.  It  is  now  near  sunset, 
and  they  all  return  to  the  palace, 
where  golden  gifts  are  heaped  on 
golden  gifts — and  above  all,  *'  one 
s])lendid  cup  elaborate,"  that  what 
time  he  pours  libation  to  Jove  and 
all  the  clods  m  Y\\a  ^>wii  \\^w%«k  ^^ 
home,  the  atrawf^ex  naij xeuv^tB^iW 
thegiver»  and  Ueaa  l\.e  ioo^Vc«»^ 
Alcinoufl. 


.^    MSMOI* 


juiumo  .pi      thoughts  hast   turnM  to  a: 

g  throng-8he  who  wm  ^^^nce  my  groans 

ative  ere  she  mounted  And  tears,  that  I  may  sorrow  sti 

the  nver-aide,  cannot  more. 

1  to  say  a  few  words  of  '        I  am  Ulysses  ! 
i  a  few  she  does  say  to 

ing  beside  the  portal  of  What  sensation  must  have 

I  admiring  eyes,  she  be-  created  by  that  announcement ! 

tering  bold,  bright,  and  had  they  begun— the  more  thoi 

D  the  bath —  fal    among    them-— to     conjee 

r !  at  thy  native  home  ar-  which  of  the  heroes  this  migh 

who    had    fought    before    Tr 

!  thy  first  deliverer  here.*'  "  Famed  o'er  all  the  earth  for  nol 

11  her  last  words-and  wisdom,  and  renowned  to  heavi 

s  preserver  in  as  few-  ^"^^^  *'  ^«  ^*J*'  ^'^bbm  bimself 

ring  her,  that  while  he  j!f«°  *^i°™"Hl^^?.  ^  P^^^^^jia  ?  1 

dore  her  as  he  adores  Demodocus  the  divme.  rushed  od 

Apollo  m  all  his  power,  has  he  fil 

It  is  all  before  them,  ^^«  «''««^*  ^«i?'«  «y>*«  with  tears, 

18  must  resume   his  «  T?  '''?!?''^*?l.*'*'r  T""  ^""°"» 

zthem  another  lay.  -during  the  night  of  that  great  c< 

the  song  is  again  of  flagr*tion, 

es  I     Again  the  hero  ..  through  the  aid 

w  Alcmous  feels  he  q^  glorious  Pallas,  conqueror  over  all 
)k  the  name  of  the 

inger.    The  time  is  gy^  1,^^^  ^^  succeeded— as  w 

revelation-and  for  ^r  as  ill— in  attempting  to  give  y 

e  tale  of  all  the  ex-  j^^  ^p^^  ^f  the  Second  Four  Boc 

itures  of  the  much-  ^f  ^^  Odyssey— as  of  the  Fin 

since  he   and  the  xhe  Twenty- four    Books  seem 

m  the  dust   Wot  at  «  j^  quaternion  run"- the  Poem 

nswer  the  question  consist  of  six  Constellations.    Tl 

t  in    language  the  ^ay  be  a  merp  I. 

irivCS    Uttftrnnnft    ♦-» 


lo/***"***  •*■ 
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THE  SKETCnER. 


No.  VII. 


How  very  rare  are  tbo  spots  of 
real  beauty  ou  the  surface  of  this 
earth — the  greater  part  of  which  is 
waste  and  wilderness!  At  least 
such  Sketchers  find  it ;  and  travel- 
lers who  go  beyond  the  range  of  art 
and  gentle  civilisation, do  not  present 
more  flattering  accounts.  We  have 
for  the  most  part  notices  of  inter- 
minable and  thick  forests,  swamps, 
bleak  moors,  rugged  mountains,  and 
impenetrable  morasses.  There  may 
be  indeed  in  all  these,  at  times,  more 
of  the  sublime,  for  the  sweeping 
shadows  of  departing  day,  and  the 
moon's  uncertain  light  (**  luce  sub 
incerta  lunse")  invest  with  grandeur 
scenes  that  the  scrutinizing  sun  de- 
tects at  once  to  be  monotonous  and 
minute  even  in  and  to  their  widest 
extent.  But  beautiful  scenery,  1  uxu- 
riant,  refreshing,  enticing,  and  tan- 
gible, where  you  would  be  content 
to  make  your  domicile,  is  but  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Such  are  retreats, 
guarded  retreats,  retiring  spots,  that 
escape  the  eye  of  the  turbulent,  the 
traflic-driven,  and  the  boisterous. 

Yet,  to  hear  some  admirers  of  the 
picturesque,  you  would  be  made 
believe  all  the  world  is  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  never  forfeited.  But  since 
our  great  progenitors  were  driven 
from  that  nome  of  happiness,  and 
the  flaming  sword  waving  every  way 
forbade  their  return,  such  scenery  as 
that  of  the  garden  of  the  Creator's 
own  planting  has  never  been  seen 
by  human  eye ;  and  the  farther  man- 
kind were  driven  from  that  blessed 
place,  the  more  degenerate  they 
were,  and,  as  suitable  to  their  dete- 
rioration, the  more  barren  and  dreary 
the  wilderness  that  lay  before  them. 
The  earth  became  the  territory  of 
punishment,  that  needed  no  prison 
but  itself.  Was  it  a  paradise  to 
Cain,  ''  the  fugitive  and  vagabond 
in  the  earth,"  for  whom  "  the  ground 
should  not  henceforth  yield  her 
strength  ?  "  The  conscience-  smitten 
wa«  too  restless  to  seek  secluded 
spots  of  peace^  that  might  even  yet, 
thou^li  rarely,  have  been  found, 
where  to  lay  him  down  in  hapDV 


bond"  he  wandered,  till,  weary,  he 
built  him  a  city  in  the  waste — the 
first  city ;  and  his  posterity,  as  if  in- 
heriting an  envious  hatred  of  flocks 
and  herds  and  rural  innocence,  built 
them  more,  and  became  skilful  arti- 
ficers, adorers  of  the  works  of  their 
own  hands.  And  what  were  cities 
but  wildernesses  of  another  kind  ? 
— and  so  are  they  still.  The  gene- 
ral surface  of  society,  as  of  the  earthy 
has  little  beauty,  is  little  cheering. 
To  the  lonely,  tlie  stranger,  and  the 
afllicted,  what  is  a  populous  city? 
Its  atmosphere  is  chilling  or  suffo- 
cating ;  there  man  passes  his  fellow 
man  with  a  cold  or  suspicious  as- 
pect, as  if  he  were  indeed  a  descen- 
dant of  Cain.  Then  is  there  a  feel- 
ing of  loneliness,  of  desolation  of 
heart,  more  than  in  the  desert.  And 
too  often  a  closer  acquaintance  with ' 
the  congregated  mass  exposes  fraud, 
injury,  pride,  selfishness,  and  vio- 
lence. The  proudest  city  is  swept 
by  the  tempest  of  human  passions. 
Then,  what  though  the  wild  earth 
be  tormented  by  the  howling  winds  ? 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind ; 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man*s  ingratitude." 

Nay,  is  not  man's  own  heart  a 
wilderness,  with  its  few  spots  of 
beauty— original  beauty,  though  not 
unimpaired — left  within  it,  where- 
with under  a  blessed  influence  to  im« 
prove  the  whole  ?  All  nature,  whether 
within  us  or  without  us,  is  not  as  it 
should  be ;  and  yet  will  the  poet's 
enthusiasm  pass  for  truth,  **  God 
made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town,"  as  if  the  first  were  all  per« 
feet,  the  latter  all  evil.  Both  have 
their  bright  spots.  In  the  most 
vicious,  most  turbulent  cities,  amidst 
the  confusion  of  the  great  Babel, 
there  is  many  a  retired,  endeared, 
and  endearing  home,  of  taste  and 
elegance,  social  refinement,  sweet 
aff'ections,  and  holy  communings; 
as  over  the  bleakest  eouivXt^  ^«t^ 
are  some  descents  w\\\v  ^eetvct^  fill 
absolute  faBcination.  BoXYl  ^e.«u«rf 
and  homeB,  as  \t  weT©,e\iuX  X\i^  ^o« 


the  eSects  spread  over        But — quonum  luce  ?    I  have 

\  atmosphere,  and  rejoice  led  to  make  these  remarks  by 

less  at  their  communica-  of  preface  or  introduction  tc 

le  clouds  that  "  drop  fat-  brighter  scenery  of  the  Sketc 

eir  happy  gilding  of  the  ground,  bearing  in  my  mind 

ig  up,  and  the  vivid  hues  dreary  ways  to  be  travelled  ove 

titer  of  hedge-rows  pro-  fore  those  happj  shelters  of  be 

iproves.    But  these  are  can  be  reachea.    If  the  wide  v 

for  humbler  talent  has  its  **  antres  vast  and  deserts  i 

cher  or  painter  should  so  has  each  particular  region, 

sight  of  the  truth,  that  this  our  small  island,  uncouUi,ru^ 

$arth  is  deteriorated  in  or    dismal   wilds   broadly  spr 

atmosphere,  and  every  whose  frowning,  forbidding  a8 

lequent  upon  the  per-  might  arrest  the  wanderer's  feet, 

iperfection  of  these,  and  keep  from  intrusion  the  sweet  s 

iulty  of  imagination  is  tiiat  lie  beyond.    Every  Hespei 

supp1y,asheroay,much  has  its  hideous  dragon  to  guan 

and  which  the  inspira-  golden  fruit.     Our   own  beau 

lus  will  enable  him  to  fakes   are   surrounded    by    dn 

he  ought  to  believe  his  moors.    But  none  have  perhaps 

isions  imparted  glimpses  perienced  the  gloom    of  bog 

orld,  such  as  once  was,  mountain  more  than  the  visiton 

ewhere  in  eternal  space  the  far  and  justly  famed  Killari 

iy,  such  as  he  may  con-  Never  shall  1  forget  my  passage 

ir  earth,  when  more  blest,  some  years  ago,  when  perhaps 

;  when  the  wastes  shall  eye  was  less  nice.     From  Ca 

itable,andthe  accursed  Island,  (where  we  first  encounte 

•irely  changed  ;  when  Uie  Irish  howl,  and  witnessed 

he  thorn  shall  come  up  beating  of  the  breasts^  tearing 

ad  instead  of  the  brier  hair,  and  thumping  the  coffin,  [ 

p  the  myrtle-tree,  and  formed  by  the  hired   professic 

lie  Lord  for  a  name,  for  criers,)  all  was  as  dismal  as  need 

g  sign,  which  shall  not  Nor  was  the  journey  without 
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dai^«r  of  haling  to  return  aome     iteaDier,  la  which  was  my  friend 

iweaXj  wretched  nillei,  or  risk  one'a     tteadily  coaatfng    her  way and  I 

lifeia  the  toirsDl.  But  H  must  be  knew  we  should  reach  Lynmoutb 
confflued  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  about  the  asme  time.  Aa  1  approach^ 
afforded  ample  compennatiaa.  But  ed  Couotisburybill,  th«  ran^of  uur 
1  Bin  not  now  golnr  to  describe  Kil-  iketchiof^  ground  opened  before  me 
larney;  though  it  be  very  tempting.  The  wooded  hilla  folded  and  inter- 
_■.!.  j._  .      .    ..        \^^^^  and     aected  each  other  with  their  dipa 

that  mir-     and  green  deacenta  into  the  valley  of 
brown  rocks,     the  Lyn,  alternately  darkened  by  the 
running  shadowa  of  fleeting  clouds 
and  again  illuminated,  alfurding  a 
living  moving  variety  to  the  whole. 
"lit  and  abadow  Heemed  to  chase 
then  would 
scene  of 


with  its  atas-hunt,  ita  ecbi 
pursuit,  to  the  very 

rora  mountalne  bluL, , 

and  tufted  trees.    But  I  will  here 

point  out  one  beauty  peculinr  to 

Killarney,  at  least  such  aa  I  have  not 

aeen  so  atriking  elsewhere.    There 

are  in  the  lakes  recesses,  small  bays,    each  other  aa 

inleta,  formed  by  projections  of  rock,    both  vaniab,  and 


coreredwithtreea.richsndheauliful,  one  sombre  hue,  that  wanted  the 

and  BO  abown  on  ledges  edged  by  depth  of  shadow.   The  eartli  and  the 

deciivitiea  and  precipices,  that  you  aky  wero  like  children  in  their  play, 

feel  sure  the  axe  has  never  been  and  now  in  a  wayward  mood ;  and 

there;  they  aeem  BO  inacceaaible  but  like  them  had,  as  it  were,  haatUy 

by  a  labour  that  would  not  repay,  snatched  up  all  the  bright  thinn  ''  - 


a  if  conscious  of  tbi 
tlirow  out  even  in  the  reflci 
tbe  lake,  an  air  of  wild  security. 
But,  aa  1  said,  1  am  not  going  to  open 
the  portfolio  at  Killarney.  Let  me 
give  one  more  example,  how  wretch- 
ed is  the  whole  road  from  "  The 
Eternal  City"  to  the  beautiful  Tivo- 
li,  whose  exquisite  Grecian  temple 
'laaproof  of  its  origin,  "Tibui 


ings,  the 
t  tlie  ln< 


elics  of  their  sport,  to  pelt  tte 
truders  that  came  within  ibeir  ken 
— and  unfortunately  witliin  their 
reach.  Being  in  an  open  carriage 
(not  alone), we  were  pretty  well  pep- 
pered before  we  reached  the  lop  of 
Countisburyhill.  The  misty  vapoury 
clouds  then  swept  away  like  dun 
amoke  in  their  paHeage  over  the 
,  ^    .     .      .       moor,  followed  by  faint  gleams;  as 

Argivo  positum  colonoi"  pleasant  tlie  timid  and  bright-winged  birds, 
Tivoli,  with  its  cascades,  and  the  with  afi'ectedcourage.follow  at  a  re- 
vineyards  and  gardens  moistened  by  spectful  distance  .the  dusky  kite, 
rrigatingBtreama,sotrulyexplaining    gorged  with  bis  tjuairy,  and  sailing 


the  passage  of  Horace— the 


"Uda 
Mobilibni  po  maris  ilri;  ;" 
where  the  ductile  streams,  after  per- 
forming their  fertilizing  office,  bound 
over  the  rocka  into  tlie  Anio,  and 
form  the  Cascatelli.  Tbe  road  is 
melancholy,  and  the  mppbitic  dis- 

gusting  sulphurous  vapours  that  at-  Channel  broadly  spread  before  ua 
tack  the  traveller  midway  ate  iutole-  with  its  high  horizon  ;  and  there,  to 
rable.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  the  right  lay  ibe  steamer,  from  whose 
of  Tivoli,it8Teniple,or  ilsGrottO  of  sides  a  small  ski  IT  was  departing, 
Neptune,  and  must  liastcn  to  the     conveying  iho    passengers    ashore. 


away  leisurely  and  regardless  0 
the  territory  of  his  dominion.  When 
we  bad  arrived  at  tbe  brow  of  the 
hill,  the  storm  cleared  away,  like  the 
drawing  upofacurtain.andthescene 
of  the  Skelcher's  transactions  lay 
illuminnted  before  ua.  Linton  was 
above,   Lynmouth   below,   and    the 


e  which  lintend  to  make  the  sub. 
ject  of  this  number  of  The  Sketcher 
— Lynmouth,  in  the  North  of  Devon. 
1  bad  engaged  to  meet  my  friend 
Pictor  at  my  old  lodgings  at  Lyn- 
mouth. I  will  not  weary  tbe  reader 
with  a  description  of  a  wearisome 
ride  over  Exmiwr.  For  upwards  of 
twenty  miltis,  whatever  way  you  ap- 


Having  aeen  the  rest  of  the  party  to 
the  gate  of  our  lodgings,  1  went  to 
greet  my  friend  Pictor,  whom  I  took 
by  tbe  band  na  he  was  stepping  from 
the  boat.  In  our  walk  to  our  lod- 
gings, we  were  not  unpleaned  toaee 
many  signs  of  improvement  in  this 
little  place.  Some  good  hauw«  bad. 
beenbuiltsincertteWivXw^.  "^io^*^ 
Lynmouth,  iinleM  it  be  by     you  recollect,"    saXd  VvcWff,  ^\uV 

ran  hara  tn  fitraunUiT  mnat      <n»  >..  ..».«»  .,■»..•  BtaMinlI.Bn&Ka.« 


i  I  gave  you  as  a  reason, 
le  on  the  stern  of  the 
!  cause,  for  I  was  told 
y  story  respecting  the 
e  it  on  the  sketch,  as  it 
letters  on  the  boat, 
some  few  years  a^o, 
B  of  a  lady,  who  with 
as  adventurously  crosa- 
im,  somewhere  above 
roods.  The  lady  lost 
md  was  carried  down 
t.  There  was  apparent- 
lit  the  roan  hearing  the 

*  companions,  rushed 
le  wood,  where  he  hap- 
e,  and  providentiiJly 
err  spot,  where,  at  the 
:  of  his  life,  he  saved  the 
erstand  she  rewarded 
lely,  and  probably  en- 

•  be  the  owner  of  the 
sketched,  and  I  did  so, 
ecollect  an  incident  so 
10  creditable  to  him.  If 
e  useless  to  me  as  a 
t  may  be  beneficial  in 
r  humanity.*' 
*eached  our  lodgings, 
d,  to  my  mortification, 
necessarv  innovatinnn. 


agreeable  word  and  pleasant  sn 
a  ready  endeavour  that  all  shouh 
to  the  comfort  of  her  lodgers. 

Having  taken  some  refreshm 
as  it  was  yet  some  hours  to  sun 
Pictor  and  I  ascended  the  hill 
Linton,  and  from  thence  with 
purpose  of  reaching  Uie  "  Valle 
KocKs"  that  way,  we  took  the  \ 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  whic 
very  precipitous  down  to  the  wat 
edge.  The  castellated  rocks  al 
our  heads  on  the  left  are  certa 
striking,  but  they  are  not  on  a  s> 
to  be  very  grand,  and  reauire  the 
cidental  effect  of  partial  relief, 
ving  the  more  rugeed  and  promic 
parts  to  break  bola  and  dark  into 
sky,  to  give  them  importance ; 
the  scene,  as  a  whole,  is  fine,  is  g^c 
The  expanse  of  water  is  great, 
the  distant  Welsh  mountains  ac] 
the  Channel  were  at  that  mon 
seen  in  a  remarkably  favoun 
light  Tliey  were  of  a  beautiful 
tramarine  colour,  blended  with  w; 
hues,  and  separated  here  and  tl 
from  each  other  by  vapour  or  Bm< 
shewing  range  behind  range.  Tl 
outlines  were  mostly  marked  u 

tliA    ftkv.    tfimiorh    Holinatolif     Knt 
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ju*t  befora  UK,  wtth  thetr  peculiar 
cry,  and  their  white  winn  slivered 
wiUi  li^ht,  as  thej  BonTed  and  f1oa^ 
ed  in  the  air  over  the  watem,  bo  ten- 
anted the  Bcenerj',  that  we  ncarcely 
perceived  the  distant  vesBels  whoso 
white  Bails  dotted  the  bosom  of  the 
Channel.  The  colour  of  the  water 
and  distant  mountains  would  have 
deliehted  Claude,  but  he  would  have 
maoe  a  far  other  use  of  the  rutted 
parts  af  the  roclcs  and  cliffs  tlian  any 
correct  view  would  have  allowed 
him ;  he  would  have  thrown  them 
forward  Into  the  picture,  snftened 
their  ruirgedness,  and  covered  them 
with  follBB^e,  and  thrown  out  magni- 
ficent trees  from  the  very  fore ^ound. 
And  he  would  have  improred  the 
picture,  for  the  view  was  soft  In  its 
beeuiy,  and  ill  accorded  with  tiie 
bicik  and  barren  ruc^dneits  which 
we  bnewwai  at  our  backs  and  about 
us.  This  would,  therefore,  liave  been 
■  fine  study  for  him,  for  It  would 
have  left  him  free  to  Improve  where 
hi*  f^eniuB  would  be  most  effective. 
He  would  have  madeof  jcnnembHric- 
Htion  to  some  enchanted  land.  The 
picture  should  then  have  been  Been 
Iresh  from  his  esuel  for  I  never  saw 
in  any  picture  of  his  the  varieties  of 
colour,  though  here  they  were  so 
exquisitely  blended  under  one  tone. 
After  remaining  some  time  st  this 
spot,  we  foilOwecTthe  path,  till  It  led 
ua  round  into  the  "Valley  of  Rocks." 
Where  the  path  suddeniyturns  to  the 
left,  we  marked  some  sombre  rocks 
heJow  us  in  shade,  and  a  small  sandy 
beach ;  we  Intended  to  wind  our 
way  thither,  to  visit  a  cBverrt  of  which 
we  had  heard,  but  had  neither  of  us 
seen.  Instead,  therefore,  of  return- 
ing by  the  valley,  we  walked  further 
on,  until  we  came  to  a  steep  and 
wipdinf;  pass,  that  without  much  dif- 
ficulty brought  us  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cliffs,  Hufte  frngments  lay  all 
about,  where  they  had  been  hurled 
at  their  dislodgment  from  the  great 
masies.  We  (bund  our  way  over 
these,  and  reached  the  cavern.  It  is 
not  large,  but  all  caverns  nre  impo- 
cinff ;  and  this  was  rendered  more  so 
from  Ita  shelterefl  snUtartnesii.  It 
waaretlred  from  the  water, the  whole 


»  were  huge  projeetiooi 
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waa,  in  a  grcHt  measure,  occupied  by 
the  larze  fragments  mentioned;  be- 
yond these  Inv  the  small  sandy 
beach,  which  did  not  appear  to  ex- 
tend to  any  distance  on  either  side, 
and  seemed  formed  as  an  arena  for 
the  entertainment  or  transactions  of 
whatever  beings  might  inhabit  or 
como  88  visitants  to  tills  rocky  seclu- 
sion. The  gentle  plash  of  the  waves 
upon  the  shore  was  much  in  cha- 
racter with  the  scene.  The  Interior 
of  the  cavern  presented  a  curious 
appenrnnce.  A  largo  mass  of  stone 
had,  by  some  means,  been  conveyed 
into  the  centre,  and  been  so  cut 
away,  as  to  form  a  very  tolerable 
round  table,  rr-sling  upon  a  base 
much  smaller  than  the  upper  cir- 
cumference, nor  wns  it  without  its 
rude  stone  seats.  We  were  not  sorry 

Skrteher.  Who  could  have  thus 
furnished  this  drawlngroom  of  Na- 
ture's architecture  ? 

Piclor.  Say,  rattier,  of  ocean's 
fabricating;  but  little  shall  I  care 
who  furnished  It,  lesttruth, or  rather 
matter-of-fact,  (for  there  is  a  diifer- 
eDce,)shouId  mar  the  fiction  a  which 
the  imsgination  can  so  readily  sup- 
ply in  such  Q  spot.  Nor  will  I  pick- 
aTe  the  rocks,  to  see  of  what  they  are 
made,  and  should  be  sorry  to  know 
how  they  were  made. 

Skftcher.  Then  you  are  no  advo- 
cate for  knowledge;  you  are  surely 
very  unlike  the  common  race  of  en- 
quirers. Most  tourists  would  never 
rest  satisfied,  until  they  had  learned 
where  the  tools  were  bought  that 
helped  to  hew  the  table. 

Pictor.  But  1  am  no  enquirer.  I 
don't  like  enc|uirerB.  More  than 
half  the  thinpi  enquired  into  and 
known  are  not  worth  knowing. 

ShetcAer.  Though  "  Knowledge  Is 
Power." 

Piclor.  Here  it  would  take  away 

Eower;  for  if  we  knew  the  whnla 
iatory  of  tjiis  cavern,  or  how  Na- 
ture performed  her  secret  part  of 
the  work,  our  intellectual  curiosity 
would  be  satisfied,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the.  pleasure,  but  ihe 
(ire  of  imagination  would  be  quench- 
ed. And  wou\ri  vV^6  *xc\\Mia,ft  ^«' 
good?  0,1  cou\4wU\i\tMfiw»a.iAOT» 
were  oflprer  jud^ciuuiA^  wA.xW 
srntcmalicaUy  starved,  »»\V*-  _^ 


All  true,  all  true,  good  nineteen,  because  I  would  n< 

en  have  I  coDdemned  in  company  her  to  scrutinize  int 

ad  the  absurd  pratings  secret  machinery  of  a  manufa 

\\j  made  about  know-  I  am  willing  to  take  cottons  fo 

ow  little  of  it  is  actually  tons,  silks  tor  silks,  and  to  leai 

ic  collectors.    It  should  detail  to  those  whose  business 

required  in  the  art  of  for,  depend  upon  it,  said  L  to  1 

e  should  discard  much  will  never  be  yours  or  mine. 
>e  good  for  another,  but        Sketcher.  Ajid  if  her  mine 

ourselves,  because  it  is  really  occupied  upon  these  t 

away  from  the  path  our  was  it  not  at  the  expense  of 

Id  pursue.    But  the  bare  thoughts, — nay,  purer  thought! 

in  of  dull  matters  of  fact,  minine  thoughts ;  because  we 

brought  to  any  applica-  check  the  growth  of  evil  pasi 

I  taste  of  the  day;  and  we  must  begin  with  a  moral  co 

'  these  are  but  supposed  ice,  and  deaden  the  source,  forfl 

fact,  and  children   are  that  the  chill  of  selfish,  dull  I 

nasB  them,  though  they  rian  knowledge,  is  as  much  an 

9  interest  for  them,  and  as  the  passions,  when  unruly,  c 

ive  none.    They  are  not  fevers  of  the  heart    Both  ai 

wonder    at  any   diing,  eases.    The  fancy,  the  imagii 

ley  should  be  left,  and  are  not  evil  thought ;  they  mi 

t,  to  wonder  much,  and  deed,  receive  it;  but  cultivate 

at  deal.    They  learn  aJo-  highest  gifts,  and  they  will  i 

>gie8,  and  to  prate  chrono-  disgust  of  evil,  have  high 

the  kings  and  queens  of  tions,  and  imbibe  resolution,  i 

Igypt,  when  they  should  bility,  from  pure  fountains. 
*  of  the  King  and  Queen       Pictor.  The  whole  soul  of  i 

irhen  they  should  prefer  should  be  poetry,  in  its  best 

to  Semiramis.    The  me-  ing  and  power ;   it  should 

1 —  ^~.^.».»«i  „ui.  vMAvo  «*1iarffn.  aIi  AlAcranre.  and  iriftf 
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and  brinff  up  her  family  In  peaca—  diog  la  the  VMtr  deep,"  waA  drop 

what  baa  she  to  do  with  any  other  iatelH^ence  in  aea-ahella  from  far- 

adencea,  when  that  one  is  rendered  off  laoda  io  ocean'a  ainh,  to  be  ea- 

ao  difficult  to  acquire  ?    la  ahe  to  thered  by  the  pure,  the  faithful,  and 

captivate  her  lorer,  or  retalu   the  the  gifted  ? 

affection  of  her  husband,  with  bli-  Skclcher.  V 


a  aong,  la  ihe  to  trouble  him  with    defatigable  care  of  hla  Pliocffi  has 
categoriMi  if  he  aak  tor  a  kias,  re-    aometLing  ao  atrange  in  it,  Uiai,  if 
^<..P-  h..>   /.niH   „,.»  f„,  kii,  igntj.    jjjp    sea-god  were   not  gilied  with 
prophecy  and  power  «t  r"- 


ceive  but   cold-  pity  for 
raace? 

SkeUher.    1  muat  lay  we    have    phosis,  would  be  bul 
chosen  an  admirable  theatre  for  our    being  what  he 
lecturea>  and  it  would  aeem  aa  if  we    poetical.     Nov 
bad  turned  our  whole  audieace  into 
atone. 


himsical ;  but 

poetical.  Now  evening  ia  coming 
in,  and  you  may  expect  his  return ; 
but  he  will  only  juBt  look  round  the 


Pictor,  And  with  aa  little  chance    corners  of  the  roi^ks,  for  he  is  shy, 
of  momig  any,  aa    the  "  uncauth    and  seeing  us  will  be  quickly  olf, 
"  '■■"•  and  you  will  hear  the  plash  of  his 


"  Tliui  sang  tbe  nneauth  swain  to  th' 

oaks  and  rilt*." 
But  it  la  time  to  indulge  in  such 
ideas  OS  this  acenery  should  more 
naturally  give  rlae 


herd  into  the  sea  again. 

Pictor.  Where  wjuld  you  place  a 
choir  of  mermaids  mure  aatinlauto- 
rily  than  on  Ibat  amoolh  sand  'i  It. 
ia  the  mystery  and  wonder  abuuC 


may  hare  Its  use ;  it  may  confirm  tbe 
painter  in  his  resolution  what  to 
pursue,  and  that  he  should  not  be  ^^'^' 
ashamed  before  the  world  of  his  ig- 
norance of  that  which  is  of  no  use 
to  him.    It  is,  therefore,  a  lesson  of 


Pictor.  This  should  be  a  scene 
for  moonlight,  when  the  waters 


:ld,  where  there  ia  no  mya- 
wonder,  butsll  is  bare,  and 
here  we  exercise  a  new  faculty.  It 
is  in  such  places  as  this  one  really 
enjoys  the  sea,  not  in  noted  and  fra- 
quented  watering-places,  where  the 
hiding  shells  are  poked  out  of  their 
landy  beds  by  regiments  of  walking- 


.tin,  or  gi.e  oiilr  a  .ound  that  l<  of    "'*'"''  Pa™?!'- 

tha  .ami  aharactar  «,,  aod  »  .St./M„.  s„„n. 

preasive  than,  Stillness,  an  ii 

ting  lazy  aound,  that  leaves  medita- 

Uon  free. 


Sketcher.  Sitting  here,  as  we  are, 
we  enjoy  this  acitne  before  and 
around  us  ;  but  how  difficult  would 
it  be,  by  any  sketch,  to  convey  the 
subject  I  Tlie  fact  ia,  ii  is  in  no  one 
"Ob,  had  la  cava  on  some  wild  distant  poim  of  view.  We  cannot  be  in 
•bore !"  (1,^  cavern  and  paint  it,  and  the  sea 

The''diBtantBhore"of  thepoetcon-    too,  and  the  rocks  on  all  sides,  facing 
Teya  well  the  seclusion  of  this.  the  sea;tbe  surrounding  enclosing 

Shtleher.  Now,  this  would  be  a  tit  character  must  be  lost.  It  is  of  little 
acene  for  Ihe  nymphs,  the  daughters  use  to  sketch  here.  This  is  a  place 
of  Ocean.    Here  might  they  come,     wherein  to  imbibe  ideas,  to  impress 


and  having  hung  up  their  £olian 
lyrea  on  the  rocka.lie  in  tlie  light  of 
the  sliver  moon,  and  listen  to  the 
wild  and  fitful  strains  of  pain  and 
pusfofl,  and  sympathize  with  the 
anffertug  Prometfaeua,  whom  they 
hare  recently  Tiaited,  and  left  chain- 
ed to  the  anpajlhig  Caucasus.  This 
■cenewoaldwell  mit  Uie  tenderness 
of  comnisentitn.  If  under  such  n 
light  that  would  aoften  all  that  la 
ivgndhilt. 

AAr.  ¥em  oy  moonH/rbt     Or. 

_hW  It  »t  (fa    Ihr   tl,.ul  .»-. . 


generalsomcthing,  which  thefurme, 
as  they  are  placed,  in  any  one  view, 
will  not  give.  The  nio$t  faithful  re- 
pTesentBtion  of  such  a  spot  would 
oe  llie  ideal. 

Pictor.  The  eye,  they  say,  retaina 
foratime  the  imagea  of  objects  after 
thpy  are  removed,  and  the  mind's 
eye,  without  doubt,  retains  them 
longer  still,  so  Ih&l  a^lcT  wfc\iM% 
looked  about  ua  at  an?  ^)eB.u>i^vA, 
scenery,  we  have  pa^al.ciio'***'^^ 
for  us,  a  whole  wWchwc  <:»^^''^ 


[rent  of  the  steep  pass  by 
hftd  reached  it  Pictor, 
ind,  was  much  struck  with 
cast  of  a  human  counte- 
ignated  in  the  form  of  the 
*e  UR.  It  occupied,  per- 
it  one- third  of  the  great 
:;tor  reRembled  it  to  the 
"tmnon,  waiting  the  atroke 
leam.  There  is  something 
dental  forms  assumed  bv 
clouds,  tliat  appeals  di« 
ie  imagination,  which  in« 
ibines  tbem  with  the  whole 


muRt  inRpire:  The  castellai 
on  this  sight  are  not  impo 
seemed  piled  there  just  to 
the  cheerful  light,  and  the  c 
escape,  fit  residences  for  ev 
fowl,  and  bats  obscene ;  mc 
rinesR,  without  the  dignity 
commanding.  Somewher 
reach  might  have  been  the  ^ 
of  despair,  for  it  was  the  ei 
ritory  of  Melancholy.  Th 
might  dwell  somewhere  bj 
rignt  grey  cliff  to  the  right- 


"  Low  in  an  hollow  CAve, 
For  underneath  a  craggie  cliff  ypight, 
Darke,  doleful,  drearie,  like  a  greedie  gravOy 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave : 
On  top  whereof  aye  dwelt  the  ghastly  owle. 
Shrieking  his  balefull  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearefuU  fowle ; 
And  all  about  it  wand'ring  ghostes  did  waile  andhowh 


piising  this  place  should 
so  long  spoken  of,  not 
>eauty,  but  as  the  beauty 
and  Lyumouth.  It  was  a 
uly  evening,  and  we  were 
lengthen  our  walk  on  our 
istead,  therefore,  of  keep- 
ith  through  the  Valley  of 
)  aflccnded  a  steep  hill  to 


might  be  the  Valley  of  Ly 
and  the  little  bay  beyond  it 
the  idea  as  if  it  had  been  ei 
the  temporary  purpose 
spectacle  of  deadly  coml 
cnance  with  the  monsteri 
the  days  of  the  Seven  CI 
infested  every  region, and  1 
become  habitations  of  the  1 


1  • 


II ^r    u    .:^u*« 
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down  on  the  left  noon  ttie  topi  of 
the  cliffs,  that,  ihootin^  out  into  the 
channel,  farmed  within  or  between 
them  the  inlets,  one  of  which  we 
had  jiut  left.  To  the  right  we  could 
jut  see  the  low  land  of  the  opposite 
coaat,  here  distanL  The  horisontml 
line  of  the  water  was  scarcelj  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  skj,  eicept- 
tog  at  the  termination  of  the  br6ad 
road  of  light  made  on  it  hj  the  sun, 
which,  as  I  obserTed,  ran  ilie  whole 
length  of  the  perspective  line  of  the 
water,  nearly  Irom  the  base  on  which 
we  stowl.  The  body  of  the  sun  was 
not  visible,  being  behind  a  loug 
band  of  cloud,  above  and  beloiv 
which  iti  immediate  brilliant  gulden 
colour  was  spread,  intercepted  at 
some  abort  distance  below  by  bluish 
grey  voluminous  clouds,  that  rote 
directly  above  the  water,  and  above 
blended  witlithecoolertlnts  of  the  sky, 
till  it  wai  lost  over  our  head*  in  that 
beautifully  intense  ultramarine  ^rej- 
iith  purple,  into  wlilch  one  delights 
to  look,  lyiDg  on  the  earth,  face  up- 
wards, to  watch  the  coming  of  the 
■tars ;  but  aa  they  would  not  imme* 
diaiely  appear,  there  was  no  ocCB- 
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Bion  to  wait  their  approach  in  d- 
lence. 

PMor.  How  little  Is  there  here  to 
sketch,  and  how  much  to  admire  1 
What  material!  could  we  use  that 
would  give  any  adequate  idea  of  thla 
aubiime  scene,  before  its  beauty 
would  vanish  ?  Dues  it  nut  loulc  aa 
If  the  glorious  sun  had  passed  over 
the  earth,  and  over  the  sea,  and  had 
left  on  the  waters  the  tight  of  hi* 
chariot- wheels  ? 

tikeleher.  The  great  liigh-road  of 
the  gods,  such  track  as  they  made 
when  they  went  to  feast  with  the 
distant  Ethiopians;  and  how  won- 
drously  must  the  celeatial  steeda 
have  bounded  over  the  gorgeous  gol- 
den road— fur  the  momeut  we  forget 
tlie  liquid  I  Homer  saw  tliein,  when 
he  was  sitting  on  a  hill,  looking  over 
the  great  expanse  as  we  are  now. 
Hear  his  wondrous  Greek,  as  it 
burst  From  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Improvisatore,  of  which  Longinua 
renmrki  that  it  measured  the  bound 
of  the  immortal  horses  by  the  spaca 
of  the  world,  and  that  another  bmind 
would  iind  no  apace  for  them. 


HlutH 


ant  ''<>  ip^m>^7rij 


Aa  much  aerial  apace  as  a  man  is  wont  to  behold  with  his  ejea, 
Kitting  on  a  high  bill  looking  over  the  purple  sea. 
So  far  bound  the  loftj-neck'd  horses  of  the  gods, 

Pietor.  But  is  it  not  the  domain  of  Neptune  ?  Imagine  hlni  passing,  aa 
when  he  took  three  strides  from  Ida,  and  with  the  fourth  arrived  in  &%«, 
and  then — 

"  He  to  his  chariot  joln'd  his  steeds, 
Snift,  hra^ieo-boof'd,  and  maued  with  wavy  gold. 
Himself  attiring  next  in  gold,  ho  sciz'd 
Hia  golden  scourge,  and  to  hia  seat  sublime 
Asctnding,  o'er  the  billows  drove;  the  whales. 
Leaving  their  caverns,  gambol'd  on  ail  sides 
Around  him,  not  unconscious  of  Iheir  kiug  i 
The  sea  clave  wide  for  joy;  he  lightly  flew, 
'     '        '  :n'd  axle  sklmm'd  the  flood," 


Sketcktr.  And  all  the  pageant  Is  Pielo'-.  What  vesael  would  not  de- 
pcuied,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  light  to  sail  upon  that  glorious  path, 
the  light  of  all  hia  golden  lelf,  and  of  under  Neptune's  license  of  protec- 
hia  "  dazzling  incorruptible  abode."     tiun  'i 

Skttcker.  So  tiiought  Homer ;  tod, 

I  dare  to  say,  after  the  vision  had 

passed,  composed  &  liymit  u  4ae 

God  of  Sea.    Let  u»  itng  'u-,  Mii\*\. 

CfM, end, CWDpMtf^iAe^raiirf spec-     it  be— Iforgetwhatnumbex\X«.^ovi\&. 

lititt  jHmndtt bMaatl^fonb In  bla     be  of  "  Homer'aHynuM"— «n*Vax'<U 


"  dazzling  incorruptible  al 
Such  was  the  use  the  grand  old  Gre- 
cian bard  made  of  hia  sketches  from 


Vaise  the  Lord,  O  my  80ul ;  O  Lord«  my  God,  thou  art  bee 
xcceding  glorious;  thou  art  clothed  with  majesty  and  hom 

ou  deckest  thyself  with  light  as  it  were  with  a  garment, 
ireadest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtaio. 

to  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters ;  and  ma 
le  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wi 


lage  was  paid.  '*  A  change 
the  spirit  of  the  dream ;" 
closed;  the  licht  depart- 
rge  expanse  before  us  be- 
le  hue.  We  left  the  hill, 
ttle  couTersation  until  we 
ntoD.  « I  think/'  said  I  to 
is  about  six  years  ago,  that 
bur  of  us  standing  in  this 
[I,  looking  in  admiration  at 
before  us.  It  is  now  as  it 
but  of  us— two  out  of  the 
LO  more.  One  of  the  de- 
I  a  very  dear  friend,  of  ex- 
te,  a  high  and  noble  mind, 
to  me  by  many  ties,  and 
any  recollections.  With 
ieparted  I  had  only  some 
s  before  become  acquaint- 
llcct  when  we  were  stand- 
spot,  just  on  the  other  side 
11,  hearing  him  express  a 
lis  bones  might  lie  in  such 
id  there  they  lie.  He  was 
>od  health.     1  never  saw 


Sketcher.  "  The  rude  foreJ 
of  the  hamlet"  were  little  a 
him.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
parts;  and  though  in  trutu  like 
genius — one  "  to  fortune  and  t 
unknown,"  yet  not  altogether 
serving  of  being  known — h 
been  a  practicable  man.  H 
strange,  possessing  some  genii 
scarcely  was  it  under  domis 
judgment.  He  may  rather  I 
to  have  been  possessed  of  or 
genius;  and  it  was  wayward 
his  manner  of  working  was  p( 
to  himself.  Were  you  to  S€ 
his  sketches  in  their  first  ui 
state,  you  would  have  prone 
them  the  veriest  daubs,  pla 
with  dabs  of  white  and  grey 
he  would  work  them  up  so 
surprise  you.  There  was  oc( 
ally  some  poetry,  but  in  generi 
a  scorn  oi^  detail.  He  would 
his  pictures  in  a  manner  qu 
own ;  and  before  he  would  p 


« •  1 
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and  sometimes  in  a  manner  unlike 
his  own,  I  have  seen  old  white- 
headed  men  worked  in  with  loads 
of  colour,  yet  with  great  truth. 
There  is  or  was  a  white-headed 
rustic  about  these  parts  that  must 
have  been  his  companion  many  an 
iKour,  for  the  studies  from  him  ar« 
without  number. 

**  lUply  that  hoacy-headed  tage  mty  say » 
Ofc  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of 

dawn." 
Then  again  would  he  delight  to 
paint  some  youthful  village  beauty, 
with  a  true  feeline  of  her  simple 
innocence,  and  touch  in  tiie  delicate 
hues  and  features  with  a  nice  dis- 
cretion, that  would  make  his  other 
works  appear  the  more  strange ;  and 
lookiBff  over  his  room,  your  eye 
wouldoe directed  from  some  gentler 
beauty  to  a  powerful  bketch  of  the 
Weird  Sisters.  He  came  here,  not 
so  much  for  the  scenery,  as  to  paint, 
for  a  few  months,  in  a  quiet  aud  in- 
expensive place.  But  he  became 
charmed  with  the  spot,  took  a  lease 
of  some  ground,  and  built,  or  began 
to  build,  for  it  remains  still  unfinish- 
ed, that  odd-looking  house,  apart 
from  the  village,  which  you  saw  to 
the  left  of  the  road  to  the  Valley  of 
Rocks.  The  interior,  by  all  accounts, 
shewed  the  man — rude  unplastered 
walls,  and  rooms  whimsically  form- 
ed, and  the  whole  building  oddly 
planned  and  constructed.  In  a  place 
that  was  intended  for,  and  might 
have  been  called  a  room,  if  the  stair 


did  not  ascend  directly  into  it,  with- 
out the  precaution  of  a  landing-place, 
I  saw,  after  his  death,  a  highly  orna- 
mented and  probably  valuaule  organ. 
But  as  to  furniture,  I  believe  there 
never  was  at  any  time  much  more 
than  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  table. 
Every  thing  without  the  man,  and 
belonging  to  him,  was  somehow  or 
other  characteristic  of  the  mau  with- 
in. But  there  he  lies—peace  be  with 
him. 

Fictor.  And  what  are  become  of 
his  sketches  ? 

Skiitchtr,  I  know  not;  they  were 
not  such  as  to  be  much  valued. 
Whatever  was  good  in  them,  in  the 
state  in  which  I  saw  most  of  them» 
would  not  be  understood  but  by  ar- 
tists ;  but  unless  in  a  rather  advanced 
state,  little  beauty  would  be  percep- 
tible. Aud,  latterly,  when  he  was  in- 
volved in  building,  and  its  expenses 
and  annoyauces,  he  painted  but  little. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  the 
sketches  are  destroyed. 

I  now  left  my  friend  in  the  Church- 
yard, while  I  went  to  the  Vallejr  of 
Rocks  Inn,  to  make  enquiry  of  Mr 
Litson,  a  very  civil  and  liberal  laud- 
lord,  rcspcctmg  letters,  aud  to  make 
some  other  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  our  party  below.  On  my 
return  to  the  Churchyard,  I  found 
Pictor  sitting  opposite  the  grave,  with 
pencil  and  paper.  "What  is  your 
sketch  ?*'  said  1.  He  rose  to  meet  me, 
and  put  the  paper  into  my  hand.  It 
contained  the  following  lines. 


THE  painter's  GRAVE. 

Where  shall  the  sunbeams  play  ? 

W^here  shall  the  moonbeams  light  ? 
For  him  who  bade  them  stay, 

WiUi  hand  of  power  and  might— 
Upon  the  Painter's  grave. 

Where  the  stormy  pageant  rise, 
And  the  harmless  lightnings  fly  ? 

Where  the  magician  lies 
That  fix'd  them  in  the  sky- 
Before  the  Painter's  grave. 

Wliere  shall  the  flowrets  shed 
Sweet  odours  ?  O'er  his  earth 

Who  from  their  lowly  bed 
Gave  them  Immortal  birth — 
Upon  the  Painter's  grave. 

Where  sha//  the  Bfcd  rest, 

And  own  ono  fneudbe  found. 
That  thought  grey  hairs  were  beat^ 


proceeding  to  the  water- 
path  that  commenced  a 

p  the  hill,  in  preference 

its  improved  state,  may 
*jilled  the  street  of  Lyn« 
fiis  walk  was  chosen,  be- 
e  sun  was  now  setting  in 
lificencp,  it  presented  a 
ng  view  of  the  effects  of 
I  luminary  over  the  world 
iras  blessing  at  his  depar- 

path  was  a  little  above 
igs  and  the  Quay,  and 
1  them  in  agreeable  per- 
le  broad  Channel  and  the 
intains  bounded  the  view, 
river  was  both  seen  and 
n  tints  of  pinkish  grey  it 

its  restless  and  earnest 
e  great  bosom  of  its  rest 
t,  the  rich  bank  of  the 
overed  with  foliage,  and 
ated  by  high  and  spread- 
between  whose  leafage 
les  the  golden  light  was 

As  we  proceeded  nearer 

the  path  was  in  deep 
cned  by  the  high  wooded 
ne  side,  and  liiffh  trees 
)f  broken  grouna  on  the 

shot  out  their  branches 
;ermination  of  the  little 
w.  These  trees  are  bold 
td  I  never  saw  this  nassaire 


dark,  covered  witti  sea-weed 
tered  everywhere  about    N< 
there  was  a  very  great  sea  her 
the  coming  in  of  the  tide  is 
where  grand,  from  the  huge 
and  driving  wave,  to  the  rusl 
the  pebbles  up  to  your  very  fe- 
backward  play,  whirling  abo 
looser  stones,  as   it  were   l 
them  and  frying  them  (for  sut 
their  noise)  for  old  Triton's  s 
with  the  white  flakes  and  b 
of  the  fat  and  froth  comming 
they  retire,  to  be  ngain  slusli' 
ward  by  the  break  of  the  inc 
transparent  green  swell.  Picti 
ed  us  to  the  little  Quay,  whot 
juts  out  some  little  way,  ninkin 
the  little  harbour  within  it 
mounted  the  steps  that  join< 
belonged  to  a  little  look-out 
The  termination  of  the  pier  w 
below  us,  of  no  great  length,  t 
yet  covered,  but  the  waves 
every  now  and  then  send  a 
wash  over  it ;  every  repeated 
was  with  a  greater  body  and 
sometimes  it  was  doubtful 
water  thrown  on  it  should  rec 
go  over  into  the  little  bay 
other  side;  sometimes  there 
separation,  part  receding  an 
washing  over. 

P'tctor,    This  is  beautiful; 
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joui  impertinent  Bcrutiny.  There 
18  something  much  more  noticeable 
in  the  waters  in  this  state,  than  in 
their  greater  fury. 

Sketcher.  Yes,  because  the  idea  of 
your  haviug  recently  desired  the 
footiog,  from  which  you  are  now  cut 
off,  brings  yourself  into  connexion 
with  the  element ;  it  has  made  you 
fur  a  moment  its  playmate,  and  you 
are  feelingly  convinced  of  the 
strength  of  the  monster's  paw.  But 
had  you  seen  him  at  once  put  out 
his  whole  power  iu  one  great  dash 
of  foam  and  fury,  you  would  not 
have  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to 
subject  yourself  to  his  wrath;  the 
idea  would  not  have  crossed  your 
mind,  and  you  would  have  seen  the 
display  comparatively  unmoved. 
Whatever  is  more  powerful  than 
ourselves,  and  has  life  and  action,  is 
always  grand  to  us;  and  tlie  i&ore 
we  can  brin^  ourselves  in  imagina* 
tion  within  its  reach  or  vortex,  the 
more  grand  it  becomes.  There  is 
little  sublimity  where  there  is  no 
sense  of  our  own  inferiority,  no 
fear,  no  senoe  of  danger. 

Pictor.  Water  generally  conveys 
to  my  mind  a  feeling  of  terror,  or 
something  akin  to  it.  Even  a  small 
cascade  overpowers  me,— but  that 
may  be  with  Its  sound ;  but  a  deep, 
still,  dark  pool  in  a  mountain  stream 
amid  the  solitary  woods,  fills  me 
with  horror.  And  even  a  shallow, 
creeping,  insinuating,  almost  silent 
btream,  with  a  few  white  bubbles  on 
the  transparent  surface,  that  by  their 
passage  just  shew  the  motion  and 
progress  over  a  dark-brown  bed,  all 
stealing  its  designing  way  through 
dark  shade,  has  often  chilled  me,  as 
by  the  presence  of  a  hydra  gifted 
with  fascination.  I  have  so  often  men- 
tioned this  feeling,  and  have  met  but 
with  ridicule  for  my  imaginary  hy- 
drophobia, that  I  must  suppose  it  to 
be  a  peculiar  weakness— a  supersti- 
tion. 

SkeCc/ier,  Painters  and  poets  have 
keen  eyea  and  ears,  and  see  and  hear 
sights  and  sounds,  that  would  be 
audible  and  f  isible  to  many  others, 
if  they  would  walk  abroad  to  study 
these  things  as  you  do.  But  they 
look  mostly  to  general  views;  in 
which,  by  the  by,  nature  is  moit  de- 
ficient^  scatteri^f  sboat  ber  poetry 
in  Ymr  mtteMt  ndin  DMrU^offPir, 


ing  her  more  extended  general  pic- 
tures to  draw  away  from  the  search 
those  whom  she  less  favours. 

Descending  from  the  steps,  and 
leaning  over  the  wall  of  the  little 
Quay,  we  for  some  time  watched  the 
comioe-in  sea  from  that  point  We 
saw  a  black  mass  of  stone,  with  its 
head  just  above  water,  that  looked 
like  an  object  of  sport  for  the  waves, 
that  would  at  some  distance  slowly 
approach,  and  swell,  and  threaten, 
and  curl  darkening  under  their 
brows,  then  with  a  rush  pounce  upoii 
the  black  object,  and  washing  over 
it,  steal  aside  and  retreat  in  compa- 
rative quiet,  again  to  repeat  the  sport 

Pictor.  How  like  tigers  at  play  I 
and  see,  within  our  view  what  va- 
riety there  is  I  Here  it  is  sport; — 
here  again  a  succession  of  waves 
come  on  like  pawing  foaming  horses. 
There  again,  at  a  Tittle  distance  to 
our  left,  the  element  steals  like  an 
insidious  serpent,  licking  the  pebbles 
that  shine  at  the  feet  of  that  half-fas- 
cinated daughter  of  Eve,  who  is  co- 
quetting with  its  approach,  now  fly- 
ing andnow  returning, and  allowing 
her  delicate  feet  to  be  wetted  by  its 
deceitful  tongue.  Small  regard  has 
he,  the  villain,  for  her  beauty,  and 
would  willingly  bear  her  away  with 
a  hiss,  to  gorge  his  monstrous  raven- 
ous bl-ood,  all  waiting,  lurking  out 
of  sight  in  the  blue  de^p,  for  their 
daily  meals. 

Sketcher,  Watch  that  broken  plank, 
part  perhaps  of  some  heretofore  fair 
bark,  that  has  proudly  and  trium- 
phantly buffeted  the  stormy  main, 
and  visited  the  '*  vex'd  Bermu- 
das.*' See  how  the  waves  seem  to 
stretch  out  for  it,  as  it  lies  on  the 
very  edge ;  and  now  they  have  reach- 
ed it;  they  have  washed  over  it — 
they  have  moved  it;  and  now  they 
rush  in  with  greater  force  and  con- 
fidence. They  have  it ;  and  see  how 
they  bear  it  back  with  them  into  the 
mass  of  foam,  where  is  the  conflict 
of  the  inpouring  and  the  receding. 
Who  would  venture  to  the  rescue  ? 
Go,  bid  the  fair  one  read  the  lesson, 
and  draw  a  moral  from  it 

Pictor,  How  forcibly  does  it  re- 
mind us  of  the  prophetic  vision  of 
Isaiah: 

"Their  roarine  aba\\\)e\\V«^^\V«ii» 
they  shall  loar  iSlq  youn|^\Voii%\  ^m 

tfaAv  iiTiaII  vaav  ^rxA  Am^r  \io\d  ol  VDlV 


ir,  blended  with  the  voice, 
the  ear  with  great  tender- 
el  might  have  listened  to 
rmaids  have  dropped  their 
It  is  music  draws  the 
i;  circle.    It  influences  all 
hinffs,   and    characterises 
,    For  here  the  very  rocks 
arch  themselves  to  hear  it; 
med  in  stillness  to  receive 
Iters  to  glide  in  more  gen- 
ii to  its  cadence ;  it  brought 
stars  $   and  their  winking 
inly,  "  Softly  tread :"  so 
e  we  stood  still.     There  is 
At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ioined  the  fair  musicians; 
and  whose  converse  I  am 

Permitted  to  speak.    We 
ag  our  plana  for  the  mor^ 


be  out  of  instant  reach  may  be  e 
for  the  imaginative;  but  now  the 
are  so  near  us,  and  we  know  tl 
be  under  the  deep  veil  of  an  f 
awful  solitude,  buried  in  nf 
sleep,  so  like  death,  the  fancy ; 
instantly  from  the  brightness 
darkness.  The  transition  is  s 
and  painful.  The  more  viv' 
description  or  the  recollectlo 
deeper  the  gloom  in  contrast 
the  sunniest,  the  brightest  • 
throws  the  darker  shadow." 
was  a  pause;  to  break  whi( 

fuitar  was  placed  in  Pictor's 
[e  bent  his  head  to  the  instrui 
few  seconds,  as  in  deep  th< 
touched  a  few  chords ;  and  fee 
with  subdued  voice,  sang  tl 
lowing 


80N0. 


O,  lay  me  not  by  the  dear  fountain's  brink. 
Where  sweet  flowers  intertwine  and  kiss. 
And  the  pure  crystal  drink — 
To  oream  of  bliss. 


Lar  me  not  under  where  the  green  trees  grow. 
And  the  wild  bees  hum  ever  round, 
And  waving  branches  throw 
Poetic  sound. 


MM.] 


The  Sieicher.    No.  VU. 

To  me  they  seem  like  a  forsaken  feast. 
That  still  the  bridal  lustre  wears—- 
Where  Death  the  only  guest 
The  garland  wears. 
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<*  We  must  break  this  spell "  said  L 
'  Pictor  has  been  Tisiting  the  Painter's 
Grave,  and  ruminating  '  sweet  and 
bitter  melancholy.'  Let  us  return. 
We  have  yet  one  social  pleasure  that 
will  dissipate  all  gloom ;  when  the 
clear  transparent  pure  white  China 
cups  shall  throw  up  their  perfumed 
incense  to  the  '  Good  Genius/  we 
shall  be  cheerful  again.*'  We  rose, 
and  moved  homewards.  As  Pictor 
was  desirous  of  seeing  the  effect  of 
the  low  light  over  the  scene  from  the 
little  pier,  we  walked  aside  to  the 
steps  of  the  look-out  house.  Since 
we  liad  left  it,  a  great  change  had 
taken  place.  The  high  hill,  on  which 
Linton  stands,  had  now  lost  the 
marks  of  all  petty  divisions,  and  ap- 
peared one  wooded  dark  mass,  yet 
varying  in  depth  of  shade  and  tone 
of  colour,  as  it  was  nearer  to,  or  re- 
ceded from  the  eye.  At  the  foot  of 
this  hill  lay  the  little  street;  the 
white  washed  walls  sufficiently  mark- 
ed it,  but  as  all  was  in  the  repose  of 
deep  shade,  not  obtrusively  so.  The 
very  high  rocky  hill,  that  rose  above 
the  little  valley  of  the  West  Lyn,  was 
separated  from  the  other  by  its  lighter 
tone.  The  one  being  woody,  the 
other  grey  rock,  gave  them  distinc- 
tion of  colour.  Yet  they  were  hap- 
pily blended,  and  the  outlines  of  se- 
paration so  soft,  as  scarcely  to  obtain 
notice.  The  pier  on  which  we  stood, 
meeting  the  line  of  the  street  nearly 
at  right  angles,  gave  the  charm  of 
enclosure  to  the  nttle  harbour.  The 
water  was  very  dark  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  hills.  Immediately  under 
our  eyes  were  a  few  small  vessels, 
whose  masts  and  cordage  were  re- 
lieved against  the  darkness,  though 
not  too  nicely  seen.  All  was  stillness. 


It  was  a  little  harbour  of  peace  and 
rest;  we  could  just  hear  at  intervals, 
and  much  softened,  the  break  of  the 
waves  without.  Presently  there  was 
a  plash  in  the  water  below  us  as  of 
a  rope  thrown  in,  then  the  noise  as 
of  a  chain  in  a  boat.  It  was  not  long 
ere  we  could  indistinctly  see  it, 
quietly,  but  with  a  little  stir  of  the 
water,  that  made  the  illumination  of 
a  few  flakes  of  light  from  the  reflect- 
ed sky  to  break  across  the  deeper 
shadows,  make  its  way  to  one  of  the 
little  vessels,  on  board  of  which  a 
lantern  was  soon  visible  on  its  deck, 
and  when  brought  near  the  stern, 
was  seen  again  a  bright  and  wavy 
red  in  the  water,  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  the  colder  tints  in  the 
dark  mirror.  There  were  lights  in 
one  or  two  windows,  but  not  near; 
they  went  and  came.  Above  Linton 
was  a  bright  star,  shining,  as  Pictor 
remarked,  upon  the  Painter's  grave. 
The  scene  was  extremely  fascinating; 
and  whoever  may  be  pleased  by 
daylight  with  the  lines  of  this  view, 
let  him  be  careful  to  visit  it  at  such 
a  light.  It  gave  a  perfect  idea  of 
secure  rest — repose,  upon  the  con- 
fines of  the  most  dangerous  element. 
Every  house  was  a  nest  of  security, 
and  the  blessed  balin  and  influence 
of  sleep  might  be  within,  and 
Heaven's  ample  protecting  curtain 
over  all.  Pictor  would  have  remain- 
ed here  hours,  but  it  was  time  to  re- 
tire, and  we  were  soon  in  our  simple 
rustic  Gothic  cottage  room.  All 
was  now  bright  and  cheerful  within ; 
our  tea  refreshed  us,  and  we  yet 
passed  an  hour  or  two  delightfully. 
To  shew  the  change  in  his  feelings, 
Pictor  offered  us  another  song.  He 
in  his  turn  took  the  guitar. 


pictob's  song. 

O,  who  would  sit  in  the  moonlight  pale, 

Mock'd  by  the  hooting  owl  ? 
O,  who  would  sit  in  the  silent  vale  ? 

— There,  let  the  winds  go  howl. 
Our  parlour  floor,  our  parlour  floor. 
Is  better  than  mountain,  moss,  and  moor. 


Tbialamp  sbaU  be  our  orb  of  night. 


And  at  our  open  casement,  see  ! 
How  the  rose  it  is  peeping  in, 
As  it  were  a  fairy,  with  halt- closed  eye, 
That  on  tliia  our  pleasanter  world  would  spy. 

Oy  who  would  exchange  a  home  like  this, 

Where  sweet  aflfection  smiles. 
For  the  gardens,  and  banks,  and  "  bowers  of  bliss," 

In  Beauty's  thousand  isles  ? 
O  that  Kaisar  or  King  the  peace  could  find 
Within  four  bright  walls  and  a  cheerful  mind ! 

[red  to  rest,  I  trust  not    Another  day's  proceedings  m 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the    for  another  paper, 
r  many  other  blessings. 


Caowledge  is  power — commonly  meant  scientific,  and  only  scieni 
n  of  religious  acquirement.  With  what  consummate  ikill  has 
the  delusive  arguments  upon  this  subject,  and  put  tbem  into  the 
I  Tempter  !  'Die  promise  of  that  knowledge  was  to  teach  o 
e  regan^less  of  their  Maker,  to  set  themseWea  up  in  a  power  e 
r  though  it  may  be,  it  is  nowhere  pronounced  to  be  Virtue  or 
wisdom  to  be  derived  from  a  far  other  fountain  than  tliat  "  h 
tins  are  described  the  intoxicating  deleterious  effects  of  that  ** 

**  Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit. 
That  witli  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  plaj'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err,  was  now  exhaled ;  and  grosser  sleep, 
Bred  of  unkindly  flames,  with  conscious  dreams 
Encumber'd,  now  had  left  them.     Up  they  rose. 
As  from  unrest — and  each  ihe  other  viewing, 

Rnnn  fniinil  th^ir  airtm  hnvr  nnAn*d.  and  thf^ir  minHii 
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THE  BROTHERS. 


On  a  cold  harsh  evening  in  the 
month  of  January,  some  years  ago, 
I  went  to  the  chambers  of  my  friend 
M.  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  meet  a  party 
of  wine-drinkers.  M.  had  been  called 
to  the  69r  the  same  day,  and  we 
met  to  drink  success  to  him,  and 
wibh  him  a  Chancellor's  wig  and  the 
Woolsack,  as  the  reward  of  his  pro- 
fessional labours.  There  were  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  us  sat  down  to 
table,  and  most  of  the  company, 
seemed,  by  their  jovial  manner,  well 
disposed  to  make  a  joyous  night  of 
it;  but  among  the  drinkers,  I  ob- 
served one  who  took  my  attention 
above  the  rest,  not  indeed  for  his 
joyousness,  but  the  contrary.  He 
had  one  of  those  countenances  that 
fixes  an  interest-H>ne  cannot  well 
tell  how.  He  was  neither  ugly  nor 
handsome,  but  his  face  was  striking- 
]y  indicative  of  vivid  thought — while 
a  certain  air  of  neglect  in  his  gene- 
ral appearance — an  occasionally  ab- 
stracted look,  and  a  clouded  brow, 
conveyed  the  impression  that  some 
inward  trouble  preyed  upon  him, 
and  prevented  him  from  sharing  in 
the  general  convivial  tone  of  the 
company.  I  observed,  however,  that 
he  did  not  stint  his  glass  when  the 
bottles  came  round, but  gulped  down 
his  wine  like  water,  nor  did  he  seem, 
except  from  a  deep  flush  now  and 
then  upon  his  brow,  to  be  more  af- 
fected by  it,  than  if  the  pure  element 
had  been  his  drink.  M.  sometimes 
addressed  him  cordially,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  rather  less  familiarly  than 
the  rest  of  us,  and  was  answered 
with  a  correct  courtesy  in  well- 
chosen  words,  but  few.  When  our 
host's  health  was  drank,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Bar,  the  congratula- 
tions of  our  more  serious  companion 
rivetted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
company.  He  spoke  with  peculiar 
force  and  fervour,  and  justness  of 
expression — his  mind  shone  out,  and 
the  cloud  that  had  overcast  his  coun- 
tenance passed  away ;  but  the  light 
was  brier,  and  seriousness,  amount- 
ing  almost  to  gloom,  sunk  upon  bim 
aaoefore. 

There  mU  beside  ear  host  a  man. 


who  was  in  many  respects  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  person  I  have  just 
described.  He  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, yet  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  far  from  pleasant — there 
was  an  air,  half  of  suspicion,  half  of 
scorn,  which,  to  me,  marred  the  effect 
of  his  faultless  features ;  and  from 
the  first  time  I  looked  at  him,  I  felt 
that  I  did  not  like  him.  He  was 
dressed  with  particular  care  and  ele- 
gance, and  the  ease  of  his  manner 
shewed  him  well  accustomed  to  so- 
ciety, but  shewed  still  more  that  he 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  himself. 
My  first  imuressions  to  his  prejudice 
were  soon  heightened  by  the  matter 
of  his  conversation — ho  talked  with 
an  airy  volubility  of  his  intrigues 
and  his  conquests ;  but  this  was  not 
the  worst — he  treated  libertinism  as 
though  it  were  a  science,  and  dis- 
cussed the  various  devices  of  sensual 
depravity  witli  as  much  cool  preci- 
sion, as  readiness.  What  he  said 
was  evidently  not  the  momentary 
impulse  of  vain  and  thoughtless  sen- 
sualism— he  had  manifestly  delibe- 
rated upon  the  revolting  arts,  in  the 
recollection  of  which  he  revelled — 
he  was,  if  what  he  said  of  himself 
was  to  be  believed,  both  skilfully 
and  systematically  vicious.  Yet 
withal  it  could  not  but  be  confessed 
that  he  talked  well,  and,  Belial-like, 
"  he  pleased  the  ear,"  while  he  dis- 
gusted the  moral  sense. 

I  had  met  very  few  men  of  this 
description  before,  and  have  not 
met  many  since,  though  I  hav^een 
told  by  those  who  go  into  society 
more  than  I  do,  that  in  these  *'  march 
of  intellect"  times,  they  are  much 
increased.  I  can  well  believe  it,  yet 
both  for  the  sake  of  such  unhappy 
individuals  and  of  society,  I  cannot 
but  lament  it,  since  I  know  no  sort 
of  character  more  utterly  hateful. 
If  Providence  has  been  pleased  to 
make  a  man  a  fool,  or  if  unruly  pas- 
sion, getting  the  better  of  reason, 
hurries  its  victim  into  error,  our 
H.pity  is^xcited  as  much  as  ous  m- 
digiiatioa»J^pd  we  iec\  d^tXtoMA  \o 
reclaim  aa  much  aa  xo  ^\wi\%Vi\  ^*^ 
wlitfi  cool  craix  «sid  a«nsusX  d^^^i 


f  the  Saint  James's  Street  saying.    I  have  strong  feeliugs  i 

a  do  nothing  but  pursue  the  subject,  and  1  must  confess 

lures  from  year's  end  to  so  far  from  tliere  being,  in  my 

jut  we  all  know  that  you  nion,  any  just  comparison  betv 

the  libertine  pursuits,  which 

'  replied  the  gay  gentle-  have  sometimes  the  misfortun 

iud  time  for  some  recrea-  fall  into,  and  the  other  amusem 

li  they  particularly  attach  which  you  have  so  unaccount 

1  know  one  man  that,  classed  withthem—1  should  say, 

er  what  inconvenience,  posing  both  to  be  systematically 

town  for  a  fortnight  or  sued,  that  there  was  just  as  u 

i  every  season  to  hunt  difference  between  tliem  as  the 

:estershire, and  he  works  between  healthful  exercise,  or  hi 

for  it,  for  six  months  less  idleness,  and  deliberate  bc< 

Another  spends  all  Sep-  drelism." 
half  of  October  in  shoot-        There  was  something  in  the 

he  can  so  ill  B]>are  the  phatic  manner  witli  which  this 

itil  summer  comes  af^ain,  said,  that  produced  a  silent  atten 

ive  hours'  rest  out  ot  the  from  every  one  in  the  room.   E^ 

?nty ;  and  a  third,  not  word,  although  uttered,  as  I  1 

9  a  week  every  now  and  said,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  as  if 

e  can  but  badly  afford  speaker  had  been  struggling  aga 

itificpursuitSybutcourts  a  greater  explosion  of  wrath, 

)t  cholera,  wading  up  to  heard  by  all  as  distinctly  as  it ' 

in  the  running  brooks,  possible  for  articulate  sounds  to 

^  rob  the  waters  of  their  upon  tlie  ear.    The  perfect  sile 

:k.  Now,  1  neither  hunt,  which  followed,  although  but  i 

»r  fish,  except  now  and  nentary,wa8  very  embarrassing. ' 

idcnt ;  but  I  pursue  a  gentleman  who  had  undergone 

more  exciting,  and  pro-  reproof  arose,  his  handsome  featu 

ore  vivid  pleasure,  witli  assuming  an  aspect  perfectly  sats 

which  latter  1  know  not  —wrath  was  burning  on  his  br 

1  of  sense  and  calcula-  and  funr  and  revenue  fflarftd  from 
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ml^t  hire  been   expected;   uid, 
tfaough  there  wm  not  the  Hame/ra 


and  put  a  short  q'lestion  to    hltn, 

which  he  quickly  aiiawcred,  hy  say. 

dom  of  conrersBtion  during  the  rest     iug  he  would  bo  found  in  tlie  Uray'a 


of  the  night  that  there  hadueen  be-     Inn  Cnffpc-House 


fora,  the  aociety  was,  to  my  thinkin;^,     the  i 


none  the  leia  t^reeable,  and  n 
not  break  up  until  the  amall  li 
the  morning. 


in^.    I  underatuod  tliia  t 


!  reference  to  the  words  whirh 
liad  passed  between  tliem  at  table, 
and  felt  not  a  little  uneasy  a 


rebulce  administered  to     thoui!;ht  of  the  acrious  conepquences 


the  gsy  gentleman  by  my 


whk-h  might  reouli  from  this  «I(ght 


mpanion  led  me  to  address  him.  I  ebullition  of  warm  feeling,  but  upon, 
aiaurcd  him  that  I  aympathized  fully  the  instnnl  I  could  sec  nu  way  ot  In- 
with  all  he  had  eaid,  and  that  he  had     terfiTiag^  with  propriety.   I  resolved. 


anticipated  that  which  I  wished  t 

hare  eald  myself,  if  I  could  hnve  hit 

upon  a  method  of  doing  so  without     his  good  offii:ca  in  the  task  of  pre> 

appenrtngtomakeapersonalchargc.     venting  any  serious  rencontre  be- 

'' Then  you  think  me  wTOng.doout^  .  ■    -  ■ 

less,"  said  he ;  "  for  have  not  1  made 
something  like  a  personal  charge  ?  " 


"  Something  yery  Hit  it,"  Ireplicd; 
"  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  those 
who  are  critically  skilled  in  the  nice 
dlitiocttons  between  personal  and 
general  obserrattona  would  so  con- 
atrue  i" 


"  I  am  not  Borrr,"  he  rejoined,  "  to     with  the  best  appli 


his  friends. 
We  had  now  j^ot  down  stairs  into 
the  wide  square  of  Lincoln's  Inn; — it 
was  a  dreadfnl  ni^ht — the  rain  and 
sleet  pelted  in  our  faces  ns  we  Ifft  the 
door,  and  the  wind  howled  horribly 
through  the  rassages.  My  serious 
companion,  who  seemed  to  be  hardly 
such  a  night,  even 


hare  aaid  what  I  felt  to  be  t 


mhrelln,    had  neither. 


eurhacause;  hut  I  already  feel  that  better    furnished,    and  a  hackney- 

1  ought  to  hare  better  considered  coiirh  was  out  of  the  cjuestion,  I  c^- 

sereral  collateral  matters,  before  I  fered  liim  my  escort  if  he  was  going 

took  upon  myself  to  speak  as  1  did  towards  the  Temple.     He  took  my 

in  this  place.   I  may  hare  given  pain  arm  with  thanks,  and  we  pushed  on 

■nd  unecslneaa  to  my  fnend,  who  together,  getting  miserably  drenched 

very  presaingly  Invited  me  here  to-  and  chilled,  for  there  wbh  no  reaist- 

night    I  had  no  right  to  do  that."  in^  such  weather.    Itwas  pitch-dark 

"  Nay,"  I  said,  "he  Is  too  just  and  —the  moon  and  stara  were  obscured 

weU-prindpled  himself,  not  to  feel  by  dense  and  driving  clouds  of  sleet 


that  the  fault  was  not  with  you,  but 
in  the  occ»lon  given.  But  you  do 
not  seem  well,"! added,  seeing  my 
companion  put  hta  hand  to  his  throb- 
bing temples  aa  If  in  pain. 

"  No,"  be  replied,  "  not  quite  well. 
BMltslgnifiee  little— I  ought  to  have 


_.  .  of  the  lamps  v 
out  by  the  sudden  gusls  of  wind, 
and  every  living  thing,  aave  our- 
selves, seemed  THghtened  out  of  the 
streets.  Even  the  hackney-coachea 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  town— 
ind  of  wheels  was  heard,  nor 


remained  at  home  Uvnight,  as  I  have     of  any  thing  except  the  harshly- 


fur  a  long  time,  and  I  ought  not 
have  drunk  wine;  but  it  is  too  late 
•e  decide  upon  these  things  now." 

After  an  hiterval  of  silence,  the     that  my 
conrenalion  wta  commenced  anew 
in  n  mon  cheerful  tone,  upon  gene- 


wind,  and  the  dismal  echoes  of 

our  footsteps   as    they  went  plash. 

plash,  over  the  pavement.     I  fell 

'    '  my  companion  shook  violently. 

You  art!  quite  unable  to  encouo- 

«uch  a  night  as  this,"  said  1 ; 


ndaabjectajanddie  morel  beard  of  am  afraid  you  are  very  unwell,  and 

»T  new  friend's  remarks,  the  better  chilled   to    death    with   this   bitter 

retaOB  I  bftd  to  admire  the  virtuous-  storm." 

waeofMaewitimentB,  end  the  vigour  "No,  no,"  he  replied ; "  l.eni  really 

•od mce  with  which  he  eTpressed  ashamedofthisw«ilmeBs;  Itiamere- 

then.  ly  a  nervous   Infinnvly,  \h«i  c<jw«- 

W«  TDM  W  mnvnj,  and  In  the  quence  of  exdteinciit.Mii*'^^*'^'!''* 

MbyitAntfrwArA,  who  had  so  gooff,"                          ,,     m_»_..— 


fe  came  out,  was  to  learn 
;ht  be  found  this  morn- 
not  like  to  name  this 
and  told  him  I  would  be 
lie  Gray's  Inn  Coft'ee- 
Bn  o'clock.  What  is  to 
It  is  agony  to  seem  to 

proceed  no  furtlier,  and 
face  with  his  hands. 
/'Isaid;  "  1  will  go  to 
ou  have  appointed,  and 
id  ;  but  is  this  not  your 
with  him  ?" 

[  have  suspected  that  I 

I  by  him ;  but  it  is  my 

heart  to  which  1  owe 

He  may  not  have  been 

I  never  spoke  to  him 

jht." 

I  will  now  go.  I  have 
the  medical  profession 
ar  this.  1  will  send  him 
ickly as  possible;  but — 
'e  I  shall  look  for  a  card 
Idress  ?*' 

\l    you  act  a  brother's 
and  yet  do  not  know 

It  is   Charles  R . 

ras  Major  R of  the 

Dt ;  he  fell  at  Waterloo." 
lered  that  I  had  heard 
fore,  though  not  in  con- 
I  Wat(»rloo:     bnt    thprn 


Jity  ot  Air  li.  meeting  you,  o 
one  else,  at  present,  except  i 
sick  chamber.     I  believe  him 
very  seriously  ill." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  he  replied, 
Uiose  who  are  liable  to  such  si 
attacks  are  not  more  careful  i 
use  of  expressions  for  which 
may  be  called  upon  persona] 
answer." 

''  That  observation,"  I  said 
hardly  necessary  to  me.  I 
here  merely  to  pledge  myself 
the  reason  of  Mr  R.  not  mi 
your  friend  this  morning  is  I 
inability ;  and  having  so  pledge* 
self,  you  will  perceive  tliat 
allow  no  insinuation  of  want  o 
position  on  his  part  to  keep  h 
pointment.  I  myself  restraine 
in  an  attempt  to  rise  from  his 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr  H.,  "  • 
matter  must  rest  for  the  presen 
it  cannot  end  thus :  when  Mr  T 
well,  it  must  be  settled." 

'*  I  much  doubt  that  he  will 
get  well,"  I  replied. 

'*  In  that  case  the  affair  will 
itself,"  he  rejoined. 

And  this  is  humanity  and 
life,  tliought  I,  as  I  turned  awa 
went  to  the  chambers  of  my  1 
M.,  where  we  had  been  the 

beforp.     T  found  him  nrrnvinc 
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When  I  met  him  the  other  day,  he 
said  he  had  been  ill,  but  was  much 
better ;  and  I  pressed  him  to  come 
and  be  of  our  party  last  Dight,  as  a 
personal  compliment  to  me.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  what  has  happened.  I 
thought  H.  had  forgotten  it ;  but  he 
is  %o  eooiJ' 

•*  But,"  said  I,  "  can  you  tell  me  if 
R.  has  friends  in  London — con- 
nexions, I  mean  —  or  intimate 
friends  ?" 

**  Not  that  I  know  of  at  present," 
he  replied.  **  He  was  very  intimate 
with  two  friends  of  mine  in  the  Tem- 
ple, where  I  used  to  meet  him ;  but 
they  are  now  both  on  the  Conti- 
nent." 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  returned 
to  the  chamber  of  my  sick  friend. 
He  was  no  better ;  he  insisted  on  try- 
ing to  write  a  letter,  but  found  it  im- 
possible, as  he  said,  to  think  of  what 
he  wanted  to  say. 

"  This  is  very  dreadful,"  he  add- 
ed, catching  hold  of  my  hand ;  "  but 
when  I  cannot,  you  will  write  to  my 
mother.  Promise  roe  that  you  will." 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied ;  "  but  tell 
me  where  I  shall  write  to." 

He  told  mc  the  name  of  the  place 
in  Sussex,  and  then,  after  a  long  si- 
]ence,hebegan : — "  You  asked  where 
my  mother  lived — in  the  clouds — in 
the  clouds — up  high  in  the  clouds,  to 
be  sure ;  and  my  father  waving  the 
colours  of  his  regiment  over  her." 

How  awful  is  delirium !  To  face  a 
frantic  man  waving  a  drawn  sword, 
would  give  me  little  feeling  of  terror, 
compared  with  that  which  freezes 
my  blood,  when  the  invisible  mind 
exhibits  its  derangement,  and  wild 
words  are  poured  out  without  the 
government  of  reason.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  could  hardly  comprehend 
what  was  the  matter.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?"  I  said,  turning  to  the  bed- 
side. 

**  It  was  not  my  fault,"  he  again 
burst  forth,  •*  she  was  so  very  beau- 
tiful— and  talked  so  gently — but  then 
that  horrid  black  cloud  ;  and  the 
serpent" — 

*'  My  God!"  said  I,  "  this  is  dread- 
ful ;"  and  I  seised  my  hat  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  to  bring  my  medical 
friend  without  delay.  Fortunately  I 
met  upon  the  stairs  a  nurse  whom 
lie  haa  0ejai^  for  be  bad  been  at  the 
borne,  and  oeen  bis  patient  in  the 


**  He  is  delirious,"  said  I,  as  I  en^ 
tered  my  friend  the  Doctor's  room. 

"  So  soon !"  he  replied,  with  a  cool* 
nesB,  that  half  provoked  and  half  com- 
forted me ;  *'  delirium  was  to  be  ex- 
pected— his  fever  was  violent  when 
I  saw  him— -the  inflammation  was 
very  great  in  the  vessels  of  the 
head" 

Poor  R.'s  delirium  lasted  for  a 
good  many  days — his  complaint  was 
a  severe  brain  fever ;  and  Uie  Doctor 
said,  that  but  for  a  very  strong  natu« 
ral  constitution,  the  exhaustion  must 
have  killed  him.  I  wrote  for  his 
mother  the  second  day  of  his  illness, 
and  she  instantly  came  up  to  town. 
She  was  indeed  a  woman  for  a  son 
to  love,  and  oh !  with  what  untiring 
vigilance  and  tenderness  she  watched 
over  him — what  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness of  demeanour  did  she  maintain 
all  through  that  terrible  scene  of 
doubt  and  danger,  while  the  being 
she  loved  and  respected  most  in  the 
world  lay  tossing  delirious  upon  his 
b(?d  of  pain — perhaps  his  deathbed. 
The  ninth  night  he  iell  into  a  sleep. 
1  called  to  enquire  for  him  about 
eleven  o'clock ;  and  while  he  slept, 
1  prevailed  upon  his  mother  to  go  to 
rest  in  an  adjoining  room,  1  keeping 
watch  meanwhile  by  his  bedside,  for 
the  nurse  had  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  room — she  could  do  nothing  but 
sleep  and  snore. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  still  awe 
of  the  two  hours  that  followed — the 
sick  man  before  me,  pale  as  death, 
and  sleeping,  it  might  be  his  last 
sleep— no  sound  save  the  small  tick, 
tick,  of  the  watch  upon  the  mantel- 
piece— the  very  dead  hour  of  the 
night,  and  no  foot  stirring  in  the 
street,  for  it  is  not  a  thoroughfare.  I 
felt  oppressed,  as  if  I  myself  could 
hardly  breathe.  I  tried  to  read,  but 
could  not;  prayer  was  the  fitting 
occupation  for  such  a  time  and  place. 
1  knelt  down  at  the  bedside.  When 
I  lifted  up  my  head,  to  arise  from 
my  kneelmg  posture,  I  found  the 
sick  man's  mother  kneeling  with  me^ 
her  gaze  intently  fixed  upon  her  son's 
face,  and  her  lips  slightly  moving,  but 
without  a  sound.  Site  had  come  into 
the  room  and  knelt  down  so  quietly, 
that  I  had  not  heard  V\eT.  K^^«i%i^iw^ 
together,  the  hu^e  beW  o^  xV*  c\<i^ 
of  Saint  Paul's  boomed  iiwvYv  W^ 
hour  of  one ;  and  coii%\deT«X>\«k  %»>^' 


ecuiiiuii.  niH  eyes  opeQ- 
he  faintly  articulated — 
I,  mother? — something 
leen  going  on,  I  knoiv — 
.'e  been  with  me — am  I 

my  son  !*'  exclaimed 
and  tears  that  had  not 
ig  all  his  illness,  now 

her  eyes.  "  You  have 
,  but  God  has  been  mer- 
t  are  now  better — but  I 
11  to*morrow — you  must 
)re  now.'*  She  kissed 
ank  again  into  slumber, 
t  and  fearful  joy,  she 
me  to  the  door  of  the 
she  clasped  my  hands. 
The  danger,  1  trust,  is 
rod  be  praised !  and  oh, 
ae  if  I  have  not  before 
ou  a  mother^s  grateful 
1  an  anxious  heart  did 

feel.  May  Heaven's 
1  a  grateful  parent's 
^  peace  and  joy  to  your 
ert  from  you  all  evil." 

home  in  tears  that 
f  heart  was  full ;  but  it 
rious  happiness. 
;  night  R.  slowly  but 
better.  It  was  nearly 
wards,  and  his  mother 
e  home  some  days,  that 


mm  ormgs  me  to  in e  point  at  \ 
I  wished  to  arrive.  I  want  to  te 
— for  such  a  friend  as  you  have 
deserves  all  my  confidence— 
has  been  my  course  uf  life,  and 
it  has  been  interrupted.'* 

"  Nothing  could  interest  me  dg 
I  said. 

"  You  are  aware,"  he  contii 
**^  that  I  lost  my  father  at  Water 
I  was  then  ten  years  old — there 
four  of  us— I  have  two  brother 
a  sister.  My  mother's  heart 
almost  broken,  and  for  a  long 
all  was  woe  and  gloom  and  c< 
sion  in  our  house.  At  lengt) 
mother  roused  herself  from  the 
and  distressing  stupor  of  her  j 
for  it  was  necessary  to  attend  t 
worldly  affairs,  and  see  to  our  fi 
support.  Upon  a  settlement  o 
father's  affairs,  there  was  foui 
be  no  more  than  barely  enou^ 
maintain  us  respectably.  It 
been  intended  that  1  should  be 
cated  for  Oxford— that  was  nee 
rily  given  up,  but  still  no  pains 
spared  on  our  education.  The 
sion  which,  as  an  officer's  widov 
mother  was  allowed,  she  devot 
the  payment  of  a  private  tutor, 
lived  in  the  house  with  us ;  am 
fault  was  our  own,  if,  under  his 
we  did  not  imbibe  enou(2:h  of  the 
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neu  of  a  country  friend  who  had  li- 
terary connexions  in  the  metropolis, 
were  favourably  introduced  to  some 
London  publishers.  They  were  prai- 
sed and  paid  for  far  beyond  my  high- 
est expectations,  and  I  was  soon  in- 
duced to  quit  my  home  for  a  resi- 
denoe  in  London,  where  the  path  to 
literary  fame  and  emolument  seemed 
open  to  me,  and  where  it  was  at  all 
erctats  necessary  I  should  reside,  in 
preparing  for  my  profession.  My 
mother  was,  of  course,  full  of  anxiety 
about  the  place  in  which  I  was  to  fix 
myself  in  the  great  city,  and  we  were 
all  highly  pleased  when  the  clergy- 
man of  our  parish  proposed  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  house  of  the  widow 
of  an  old  college  friend  of  his,  who 
lived  in  London,  and  helped  out  the 
expenses  of  her  housekeeping  by  ta- 
king two  or  three  persons  to  board 
aud  lodge  with  her. 

"  At  first  when  I  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, all  wen  t  well,  and  but  too  happi  ly. 
I  had  as  much  as  it  was  convenient 
for  me  to  do  in  employment  which 
I  liked,  and  my  circumstances  were 
easy ;  but  the  charm  of  my  existence 
waa  in  the  new  home  to  which  I  had 
been  introduce^'" 

Here  my  friend  paused,  and  tears 
filled  his  eyes. — "My nerves  have 
been  so  weakened  by  this  illness,*' 
aald  he,  "  that  I  cannot  tell  my  story 
without  more  emotion  than  I  expect- 
ed ;  but  I  will  go  on. 

"  The  iady  of  the  house,  a  very 
excellent  person  in  her  way,  had  a 
niece  living  with  her,  and  who  had 
lived  with  her,  as  I  understood,  for 
about  a  year  before  I  came  to  reside 
under  tlie  same  roof.  She  was  an 
orphan ;  her  father,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man, had  been  dead  a  good  many 
years;  her  mother,  who  bad  been,  I 
waatold,  a  very  accomplished  woman, 
died  alsoa  short  time  before  the  young 
lady  of  whom  I  speak  had  come  to  live 
withheraunt.  I  heard  that  much  pains 
had  been  bestowed  by  her  mother 
upon  Maria*8  (I  mean  tlie  young  la- 
dy's) education ;  and  I  can  well  be- 
lieve it.  Never  were  exquisite  beau- 
ty, and  the  most  touching  sweetness 
of  dbposition,  more  worthy  of  what- 
ever culture  could  do  to  adorn  them 
with  all  womanly  accomplishments. 
Gracefuloeis  hovered  about  her 
every  step  and  motioa-^elegance  aud 
gentleDMi  irere  combined  m  all  she 


mn\     /^rvart'vvr 


did  and  said.    When  she  spoke  to 
me,  I  libtened  to  music — 

*  I  (lid  hear  her  Ulk 

Far  above  hinging.* 
It  seemed  that  love  and  tenderness 
had  made  their  dwellingin  the  depths 
of  her  eyes,  as  blue  as  heaven ;  and 
when  slie  smiled  and  was  glad,  an 
atmosphere  of  joy  was  round  about 
her,  aud  all  within  its  influence  re- 
joiced. I  speak  as  one  who  loved — 
for  I  did  love— though  then  I  knew  it 
not,  or  cared  not  to  examine  what 
the  reason  was  of  the  happiness  that 
I  derived  from  her  presence.  We 
spoke  of  many  thiogs,  for  she  seem- 
ed to  like  to  converse  with  me  ;  but 
of  love  we  never  spoke.  I  thought  our 
feelings  towards  one  another  were 
the  same — but  oh  I  the  fatal  mistake  I 
They  were  as  different  as  is  the  thun- 
der-cloud from  the  softest  vapours 
that  float  athwart  a  summer  sky.  Mine 
wanted  but  the  touch  of  jealousy  to 
burst  out  into  flame  and  agony— hers 
were  but  the  calm  sentiments  of  li- 
king and  esteem,  if  they  even  went 
thus  far. 

*^  The  Mr  H.  whom  you  met  the 
other  night,  came  to  live  in  the  house. 
How  he  happened  to  be  received 
there  I  cannot  tell ;  for  its  mistress 
was  particular  to  admit  no  one  that 
was  not  well  recommended ;  but  he 
came,  and  won  from  me  that  which 
I  then  found  how  much  I  prized.  I 
hated  him  from  the  moment  I  saw 
him  enter  the  door.  1  never  spoke 
to  him — the  light  scomfulness  of  his 
talk  made  me  despise  him  too  much; 
but  he  had  studied  the  art  of  plea- 
sing  womankind,  and  his  personal  at- 
tractions made  the  task  all  the  easier. 
I  need  not  go  over  the  history  of  his 
attentions  to  Maria,  and  the  gradual 
appearance  of  her  dislike — yes,  her 
dislike  for  me.  I  left  the  house  in 
despair.  I  cared  not  where  I  went, 
BO  that  I  might  be  alone.  1  could  no 
longer  apply  my  mind  to  my  accus- 
tomed avocations.  My  finances  sunk 
in  consequence,  and  1  therefore  con- 
tented myself  with  the  badly  fur- 
nished and  worse  attended  place  to 
which  you  assisted  me  on  that  un- 
fortunate night.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  in  society  for  six  months, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  forc^  iA^%«^i 
into  tpirita  fit  for  U.  \  ou  Vuoyi  xVl^ 
rest," 

"  And  have  youYiewA,"  «»V^^\^ 


eature,  and  1  doubt  noi  iie 

Perliaps  he  was  wretch 

'  aim  at  the  ruin  of  her 

ler  soul,  for  the  gratifica- 

8  fiend-like  lust;  but   in 

:'ull  sure  he  would  never 

Jnce  she  knew  his  impuri- 

uld  flee  from  him  as  from 

jii ;  but  her  aflfectioDS  may 

won,  and  then  trampled 

.  her  heart  may  have  been 

rushed,  as  mine  has  been." 

^'oured  to  turn  my  friend^a 

tore  cheering  thoughts,  and 

kirn,  much  interested  in  his 

and  future  fate. 

irs  about  this  time  called 

)f  town  for  a  week.     The 

ing  after  my  return  I  called 

whom  I  had  left  fast  at« 

>  perfect  health.     I  found 

a  number  of  papers  on  the 

tvhich  he  had  been  writing. 

red,  he  was  walking  up  and 

)  room.    He  ran  to  me,  and 

e  earnestly  by  the  hand. 

God  you  are  come,"  said  he. 

t  is  the  meaning  of  this  agi- 

I  replied ;  *'you  alarm  me." 

^n,"  he  fraid ;  *'  I  am  going 

further  demands  upon  your 

ip — but  first  let  me  explain 

IS   happened.     Bly    cousin, 

M    nnmA  txi  towu  vestcrday 


you  %viii  cooiij  M^^w...,  - 
proceed  without  interruption, 
fact  is,  that  Mr  H.  thought  it  i 
sary  to  get  you  out  of  the  houe 
cause  you  could  underbtand 
and  were  a  check  upon  him.  h 
us  the  worst  stories  of  you.*- 
then,  sir,  she  went  into  a  de 
slanders  that  set  uie  mad.    Sh 
fessed  that  she  and  her  niece  h 
lieved  this  villain,  and  had  < 
quently  treated  me  with  cooln 
induce  me  to  leave  the  houf 
month  or  two,  however,  discc 
to  them  the  character  of  the 
doned  libertine  they  had  listei 
and  he  was  turned  out  of  the 
with  indignation;   the  introd 
he  had  come  with  was  discovc 
be  false,  though  he  took  care  u 
forgery,  by  making  it  a  verl 
merely,  which,  with  his  ph 
manner,  was  sufliicient.  Part  < 
he  had  said  about  me  was  disc 
to  be  a  lie,  and  the  rest  was 
lieved.     '  My  niece,'  said  t 
lady,  and  with  Uiis.conclud 
story, '  has  scarcely  held  up  h 
since  the  discovery  of  the  bas 
infamous  intentions.' 

**  You  may  judge  the  state 
into  which  1  was  driven  by 
cital,"  continued  R.,  as  he 
about  tlio  room  in  the  utmos 
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tliitt  ?  Whjr  Bhuuld  you  expose  your 
life  Ui  the  fire  of  oue  v^ho  has  thus 
injured  you?" 

*'  There  U  no  other  method  to  wipe 
out  the  btain,"  he  aaswered  passiou- 
ately,  **  but  at  all  events  it  must  be 
duue.  I  may  not,  and  I  cauiiut  rea- 
son now.  I  have  a  request,  and 
whether  I  shall  ever  make  another  I 
kuoiv  not.  You  see  these  papers — I 
shall  seal  them  up  to-ni^ht;  if  I  fall, 
let  them  be  conveyed  to  my  brother, 
— and  you  will  say  tu  my  mother, — 
but  that  way  madness  lies,  or  sume- 
thiug  worse,  a  falter! nj2^  of  the  man 
within  me.  You  will  du  what  1  ask 
—I  know  you  will.  And  now — for 
1  must  sit  down  to  write  ap^ain — now 
f<irewein  God  blesi  you — forgive 
me  all  this  trouble." 

Ho  wrun^  my  hand — I  promised, 
— I  hardly  knew  what  I  did,  or  where 
I  stood. 

**  Farewell !"  he  said  a:^ain. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "siy  good-nij/ht.  I 
will  bo  on,  or  near  the  ground,  to- 
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down  beside  him,  raibiug  his  head 
with  my  arm.  The  ball  had  struck 
him,  as  if  directed  with  the  most 
murderous  duellist's  aim,  between 
the  lowest  rib  and  the  hip  juiut.  He 
was  bleedini^  inwardly,  the  damp  of 
death  was  already  on  his  face,  and 
the  glassiuess  of  his  eye  shewed  that 
it  was  soon  to  close  for  ever.  Oh ! 
horrible,  horrible,  is  such  a  sight. 
He  held  out  a  hand  to  me,  and  tu  his 
couiin,and  murmured,'*  I  expected  it 
woiildend  thus;"  then  disengaging  his 
hand  fruin  me,  he  put  it  in  his  bosom, 
and  pulled  forth  two  little  packets. 
"  These,  these,"  he  faltered,  "  for  my 

sister  and  my  mo Oh  God  I  be 

merciful— comtort  her,  comfort  her, 
my  friend— farewell!"  The  blood 
gushed  up  his  throat,  from  the  in- 
ward wound.  1  can  d«'.scribe  no 
more;  we  boreaway  the  lifeless  body 

from  the  ground. 

•         ••••• 

Who  shall  paint,  or  by  what  simi- 
litude hhall  be  conveyed  even  a 
slij;ht  idea  oi  the  misery  unutterable 
— the  tearless  agony — the  swelling 
of  the  heart  t.iat  will  not  burst  and 
end  the  pain — the  burning  sword 
within  tho  bosom,  that  tortures  but 
will  not  kill— the  intensity  of  grief 
that  overwhelmed  that  widowed  mo- 
tht;r,  when  by  cautious  and  slow  de- 
grees the  full  extent  of  her  calamity 
"was  made  known  to  her  ?  Her  el- 
dest born,  that  first  lay  upon  her 
bosom  and  drew  suck — her  consola- 
It  was  the  middle  of  March;  a  i-iild  tion  in  her  former  great  sorrow— her 
dry  black  wind  blew  in  my  face  as  I  hope,  herpride,herjoy;  he  whom  shH 
ivent  forth,  the  sky  was  scowling,  had  lately  watched  upon  his  bed  of 
and  gloomy  forebiKlinifs  took  pos-     sickness,  and  had  seen  snatched  from 


morrow  morning. 

"  Thanks,  thanks  —more  than  I 
can  utter,"  he  said;  "  I  wished  it,  but 
«Urf*d  not  ask  it — good-night ! " 

That  night  I  did  not  sleep.  I  knew 
not  what  to  do.  I  thou<;ht  a  hun- 
dred times  of  going  to  the  police, 
hut  was  deterred  by  fear  tiiat  in  so 
doing  I  was  betraying  my  friend*s 
honour,  and  leaving  him  open  to  the 
further  sneers  and  calumnies  of  his 
adversary.    x^Iorning  came  at  length. 


Hession  of  my  soul.  As  [  reached 
Hyde  Park,  the  gates  were  just  open- 
iiig.  Stion  after,  two  carriages  pa-'S- 
el ;  I  followed  them  as  closely  as  I 


the  jaws  of  death;  he  to  whose  re- 
nown hIic  looked  as  the  honour  of 
her  old  age,  was  dead !  dead  I  and 
lost  to  her — to  all,  not  by  the  visita- 


could,  and  reached  the  ground  ju^t    tion  of  God,  but  by  the  hand  of  a 


as  the  two  comb.itants  were  led  to 
their  respective  places  by  their  se- 
conds. I  Haw  the  self-confiding  air, 
the  cool,  demoniac  pride  in  superior 
skill,  which  appeared  in  the  face 
and  wh'ilo   dep(»;'tinent  of  [I.     He 


villain  who  had  hlandered  him,  and 
before  whom  he  then  stood  up  to  bu 
slain !  Many  a  night  in  daikness  she 
paced  about  her  room,  trying  to  say, 
••  Thy  will  be  done,  O  Li>rd!"  but 
the  words  stuck  in  her  throat,  for 
toi>k   his  attitude   with   the  air   of    she  could  not  reconcile  her  soul  to 
an  ofli.-er  saluiin;:  oa   parade.     II.     what  had  happened.  At  length,  how- 
W4S  perfectly  steaily,  but  with  an  air     ever,  came  tears  and  resignation,  and 
Iff  deep  seriousness',  far  beyond  that    she  confessed  before  high  Heaven, 
of  his  adversary.     Tlie  seconds  left    that  her  heart  had  beeu  U>o  V^ovi^  ^Jl 
th«ai~ibe  moment  of  suspense  was    her  son,  and  that  lV\<ft  e\\tt»u^vA\i<&tiV 
n^ov\z\uft,ThewordwMBgiven^they    bitter,  bitter  as  \l  wa*,  a.vv^  «\vao*." 
fired,  mmd af  friead  R.  tottered  and     killiofi:,  yet  waa  luaU    ^ot  via&  ^V 


idolized  him — he  was 
)  instructor,  his  friend. 
I.  had  had  a  thousand 
lid  liave  given  them  all, 

which  was  lost.  The 
ries  utterly  changed  his 
tiour.    He  read  the  long 

had  heen  written  for 
aceforward,  he  seemed 
on,  or  marble.  He  came 
cdiately,  and  as  soon  as 
funeral  was  over,  asked 
rn  coolness  that  amazed 
T  of  questions  about  H. 
him  very  little  beyond 
ader  of  these  pages  is 
rith,  exceiit  that  imme- 
the  duel  he  had  set  oiF 

In  two  or  three  days 
ame  back  to  me. 
found  out  a  good  deal 
lurderer,"  he  said ;  "he 
ad  will  be  back  in  two 
seems  safe  for  him  then 
Df  course  no  impedi- 
I  placed  in  his  way.    I 

out  too,  that  for  six 
ding  my  brother's  mur- 

every  second  day  to  a 
rcise  ground,  and  prac- 
e  pistol ;  he  was  sure  of 
bing.''  AH  this  was  said 
erceness  that  confound- 


«*  \j\A      ■•%/     a<«*\«    a«^ww      *s.w     «**»««w».w,      _— .' 


It    «« 


look  did  not  tend  to  expel  the 
—his  hair  had  in  two  months  ( 

§ed  from  black  to  grey — his 
amed  with  revenge  and  defis 
bis  noble  features — for  he  wai 
of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  s 
had  all  lost  their  former  expre 
of  tranquillity  and  sweetness, 
moved  towards  the  door,  but  tui 
round,  and,  1  suppose,  observin 
surprise  and  horror,  he  said,  *' 
not  assa8!^tnate  him — I  will  brinj 
into  the  field,  or  beat  him  to  ( 
in  the  public  streets  with  my  i 
as  I  would  a  mad  dog;" — and  < 
uttered  these  words,  he  struc! 
stick  with  such  violence  again« 
floor,  that  it  shivered  like  pipe- 
and  fell  out  of  his  hands  in 
ments. 

I  started  up.  "  You  do  not  1 
what  you  are  doin^,"^  I  said  J  * 
have  no  chance  with  him — you ; 
self  told  me  what  a  shot  he  wai 
Tou  have  no  chance  but  that  of 
killed,  and  your  mother  will  1 
her  heart." 

"  I  can  feel  but  one  thinff 
answered,  "  and  that  is,  that  I 
kill  him.  Look  you,  this  day 
months  I  had  never  fired  a  piste 
two  or  three  times  in  my  life 
when  a  brother  is  murdered 
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heard  of  it  the  same  evening,  and 
that  a  meeting  liad  been  arranged  to 
take  place,  out  of  town,,  the  next 
morning  but  one.  I  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  hesitation 
on  my  part  about  applying  to  the 
police  this  time,  and  had  arranged, 
before  I  went  to  bed,  that  both  par- 
ties should  be  taken  up  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning. 

It  was  now  the  height  of  summer, 
and  the  mornings  were  beautiful.  I 
got  up  early,  as  was  my  custom,  and 
walked  out  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  towards  Knightsbridgc.  As 
I  passed  the  Park  gate,  I  saw,  to  my 
horror  and  amazement,  a  carriage 
pass  with  H.  in  it,  and  two  others, 
and  in  a  minute  after,  another  ra- 
pidly followed,  in  which  I  recog- 
nised Richard  R.  The  fact  was,  that 
after  having  settled  the  day  follow- 
ing but  one,  as  a  blind  to  all  but  the 
parties  concerned,  they  had  agreed 
that  the  very  next  morning  they 
should  meet  in  Hyde  Park.  1  look- 
ed about  for  assistance,  but  could 
see  none,  and,  like  a  distracted  man, 
I  ran  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
former  duel  had  been  fought.  As 
I  went  very  quickly,  and  across 
the  ground,  I  gained  upon  the  second 
carnage,  which  had  to  ^o  round  by 
the  road,  and  when  1  arrived  at 
the  spot,  U.  was  bathing  his  right 
arm  with  cold  water.  The  morning 
was  so  warm,  that  it  appeared  he 
found  it  expedient  to  steady  the 
muscles  by  cooling  them. 

"  Hold,   murderous  wretch  I "    I 
cried;  but  just  then  the  second  car- 
riage drove  up,  and  Richard  R.,  with 
a  military  friend,  alighted.    It  was 
in  vain  to  expostulate;  both  parties 
were  determined  to  fight,  and  they 
took   their   ground.      Never   were 
two  finer-looking  men  set  opposite 
to  one  another  for  a  deadly  purpose. 
Richard  R.,  the  moment  he  took  his 
ground,    fell  into  a  position  like  a 
soldier  mounting  guard,  and  stood 
firm  as  a  piece  of  iron,  coolly  look- 
ing at  the  spot  where  his  antagonist 
stood.    I  thought  that  for  a  moment 
something  like  an  appearance  of  ter- 
ror crept  over  H.'s  countenance,  but 
it  soon  gave  way  to  the  expression 
of  cool  Satanic  hate.     The  pistols 
were  handed  to  the  duellists.  I  stood 
transfixed  with  J  know  not  what  of 
horror  and  fear,    I  could  not  look 
Mtrmr.  and  vet  it  aeempd  nm   if  mv 


at  the  pistol  as  he  took  it,  and  the 
slightest  imaginable  trace  of  a  bitter 
smile  played  about  his  mouth.  The 
pistols  were  raised — the  word  "fire," 
had  hardly  reached  me  when  both 
pistols  went  off.  Merciful  heaven! 
H.  leaped  into  the  air,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  the  height  of  himself,  and 
fell  upon  the  earth  as  lifeless  as  the 
earth  on  which  he  fell.  Richard  R. 
stood  still,  as  though  he  were  an  iron 
statue.  He  had  sent  his  bullet  into 
the  ear  of  his  antagonist,  and  right 
through  his  brain. 

I  rushed  up  to  him.  **  Is  not  this 
horrible!"  I  said. 

"  Very,"  he  replied;  "but  do 
not  think  me  unfeeling  that  I  con- 
template it  without  emotion.  This 
sight  has  been  constantly  before 
me  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
days  and  nights.  I  felt  and  knew 
that  I  was  to  do  this,  and  I  have 
seen  many  a  time,  or  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  seen  all  that  I  now 
see  before  me — that  miserable  man 
dead,  in  this  very  place  where  my 
brother  was  slain,  and  you  to  whom 
I  speak,  beside  me.  And  now  my 
work  is  done.  My  brother  died  here, 
and  7102^  1  can  weep  for  Aim."  And 
he  bowed  his  head  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  wept  as  a  strong  man  weeps, 
when  his  grief  can  thus  find  vent. 

It  appeared  probable  that  close 
together  as  the  two  shots  appeared 
to  be,  Richard  R.  had  fired  first, 
and  to  the  immeasurably  short  pe- 
riod of  time  which  his  fire  had  pre- 
ceded that  of  bis  antagonist,  he  owed 
the  preservation  of  his  life.  As 
H.'s  pistol  was  levelled,  it  seem- 
ed certain  that  the  ball  would  take 
effect  under  his  adversary's  arm; 
but  before  the  charge  had  left  the 
muzzle  of  the  pistol,  he  had  doubt- 
less received  the  death-shot  in  his 
brain,  and  his  weapon  fell  a  little, 
for  the  ball  went  through  the  legs 
of  Richard  It's  trowsers,  but  with- 
out giving  him  even  a  scratch. 

In  three  days  from  that  awful 
morning,  R.  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  he  lived  in  deep  retire- 
ment for  two  years.  For  more  than 
a  year  his  mother  did  not  know  the 
real  reason  of  his  going  abroad, 
though  she  had  heaTd  vViaX  \i^  "wVo 
h\evr  her  son,  had  iaWen  m  «^  tXtcJ^w 
manner  himself. 

When  Richard  d\d  xeluya^  \\.^w 
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lie   luuiiu  uifw  uuijr   ju  vtriivu  iiitru  jHU{|(iitru,  Hiiu  mporieu, 

faithful  attachment  of  their  jest,  and  enjoyed  their  holii 

his  landlord  is  changed  if  they  had  not  the  supreme  hon 

cy  against  his  house ;  of  clubbing  their  last  farthing  fo 

ig  reliance  of  the  land-  exported  generation  of  orators  ii 

tachment  of  his  tenant,  Stephen's.     One  of  the  conRpicu 

judged  of  only  by  the  characters  of  those  past  days  wae 

he   is   compelled  to  Lord  Mountroorris,  who  is  cha 

movement  ot  the  pea-  teristically  introduced  as  the  inn 

I   Protestant   minister,  ofa  Dubli n  boarding-house  for  yo 

able  of  exercising  hos-  students  and  templars.    His  peei 

neighbours,  or  charity  did  not  prevent  him  from  hou 

is  now  starved  by  the  himself  in  this  moderate  establ 

*usal   of  his  right,  or  ment,  nor  his  personal  dignity  f 

the  country  for  de-  furnishing  its  society  with  some  \ 

amusing  caricatures  of  the  orig 

7e  are  the  masters ;  and  Irish  Noble.    Sir  J.  Barrington 

3  full  benefit  of  their  scribes  him  to  the  life,  as  a  i 

'uigar  praises  of  their  clever  and  well-informed,  but  ec< 

a  the  genera]  flight  of  trie  personage,  perpetually  disp 

is;  in  flagrant  incite-  ing  the  most  curious  contra8t8,am 

olt,  and  in  the  hourly  which    ostentation   and  parsim 

*  means  of  subsistence ;  were  chiefly  remarkable.  Heconsi 

Itaneous  discovery  of  ed  himself  by  far  the  greatest  po 

all  power,  and  in  the  cian  in  Europe,  to  which  he  adi 

nevitable  pauperism  of  in  his  own  opinion,  the  fame  < 

ty.    Yet  the  fertility  of  first-rate  orator.     The  latter  dint 

mdergone  no  change  {  tion  was  one  which  his  Lordship 

jces  enough  for  twice  peculiarly  anxious  to  sustain, 

>n,  and  could  produce  which  once  brought  him   into 

n  times  more.    In  the  dilemma,  of  which  there  have  \ 

bounty  of  Providence,  so  many  instances  in  the  anna 

r>f  man  interferes;  the  aml>itiou8  oratory.  Some  topic  w! 

ts  the  newspaper  into  peculiarly  stimulated  his  fancy. 
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broke  up  without  a  debate.  The 
noble  lord's  rambling  recollection 
was  diverted  to  some  other  subject; 
the  rapid  operaticms  of  the  press 
were  forgotten;  and  on  the  break- 
fast-tables of  Dublin  appeared  next 
morning,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
Lordship,  and  the  infinite  mirth  of 
every  one  else,  his  unspoken,  spoken 
speech,  in  all  the  glories  of  prema- 
ture fame.  But  even  this  unclouded 
genius  had  now  and  then  his  troubles 
of  a  more  commonplace  order. 

**  One  day  after  dinner,  he  seem- 
ed rather  less  communicative  than 
usual,  but  not  less  cheerful.  He 
took  out  his  watch,  made  a  speech, 
as  customary ;  drank  his  tipple,  as  he 
denominated  his  brandy  and  water, 
but  seemed  rather  impatient  At 
length,  a  loud  knock  announced 
somebody  of  consequence,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Ely  was  named.  Lord 
Mountmorris  rose  with  his  usual 
ceremony,  made  a  very  low  bow  to 
the  company,  looked  again  at  his 
watch,  repeated  his  conge,  and  made 
his  exit.  He  entered  the  coach 
where  Lord  Ely  was  waiting,  and 
away  they  drove.  Kyle,  (the  master 
of  the  house,)  a  moat  curious  man. 
Instantly  decided  that  a  duel  was  in 
agitation,  and  turned  pale,  at  the 
dread  of  lofsing  so  good  a  lodger! 
Lieutenant  Gam  Johnson  (a  naval 
officer  dependent  on  his  Lordship) 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  equal- 
ly distressed  by  the  fear  of  losing  his 
Lordship's  interest  for  a  frigate.  Each 
snatcheu  up  his  hat,  and  with  the  ut- 
most expedition  followed  the  coach. 
1  was  also  rather  desirous  to  see  the 
fun^  as  Lieutenant  Gam,  though  with 
a  sigh,  called  it,  and  made  the  best 
of  my  way  after  the  two  mourners ; 
not,  however,  hurrying  myself  so 
much,  as,  while  they  kept  the  coach 
in  view,  I  was  content  with  keeping 
them  in  sight  Our  pursuit  exceed- 
ed a  mile,  when,  in  the  distance,  I 
perceived  that  the  coach  had  stopped 
at  Donnybrook-fair  Green,  where, 
on  every  eighth  of  June,  many  an 
eye  seems  to  mourn  in  raven  grey 
for  the  broken  skull  that  had  pro- 
tected it  from  expulsion.  I  took  my 
time,  as  I  was  now  sure  of  my  game, 
and  had  just  reached  the  field,  when 
1  heard  the  firing.  I  then  ran  be- 
hind a  large  tree  to  ohaerve  further, 

"  hieutenaat  Gam  and  Kyle  had 


had  received  a  bullet  from  the  Ho- 
nourable Francis  H#»ly  Hutchinson, 
(late  Collector  for  Dublin,)  on  the 
right  side,  directly  under  his  pis- 
tol arm.  The  peer  had  staggered, 
and  now  repoaed  at  his  length  on 
the  greensward,  when  I  certainly 
thought  all  was  over  with  him.  I 
stood  snugly  all  the  time  behind  my 
tree;  not  wishing  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  coroner's  inquest, 
which  I  considered  inevitable.  To 
my  astonishment,  however,  I  saw  my 
Lord  arise,  slowly  but  gracefully, 
and  after  some  colloquy  the  combat- 
ants bowed  to  each  other,  and  sepa- 
rated. My  Lord  got  back  to  his 
coach  with  aid,  it  not  in  as  good 
health,  certainly  with  as  high  a  cha- 
racter for  heroism  as  when  he  left  it. 
But  never  did  man  enjoy  a  wound 
more  sincerely.  It  was  little  more 
than  a  contusion,  though  twenty 
grains  more  of  powder  would  pro- 
bably have  effectually  laid  his  Lord- 
ship to  rest  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  kept  his  chamber  a  month,  and 
was  inconceivably  gratified  by  the 
number  of  enquiries  daily  made  re- 
specting his  health;  boasting  ever 
after  of  the  profusion  of  friends  who 
thus  provea  their  solicitude.  His 
answer,  from  first  to  last,  was  *  no 
better.*  To  speak  the  truth,  one-half 
of  the  querists  were  sent  in  jocu- 
larity,  by  those  who  knew  his  passion 
for  public  sympathy. 

"  But  this  Cervantic  Lord  was  not 
the  only  ornament  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  He  had  his  rivals;  one  of 
these  was  the  late  Earl  of  Kilkenny, 
as  memorable  for  his  lawsuits  as  for 
bis  belligerency.  This  peer's  con- 
trivances for  first  getting  rid  of  the 
lawsuits  and  then  of  the  lawyers, 
deserve  to  figure  among  the  curioei- 
ties  of  the  hiiman  mind.  Like  many 
other  proprietors  in  the  county  which 
supplies  his  title,  his  Lordship  was 
much  troubled  with  that  national 
disease,  tardy  payment  of  his  rents. 
The  generality  of  landlords  in  earlier 
days  took  them  as  they  could  get 
them  ;  and  desultory  and  dilatory  as 
the  expedient  was,  it  somehow  or 
other  succeeded  tolerably  in  the  end. 
The  tenant  grew  ashamed  of  never 
paying,  or  took  a^i  of  punctuaUty 
for  the  mere  wW\m  oi  tV\^  ^^t\Va^\  V^ 
other  cases  the  tenant  «e\AoTsi  «\i!i- 
fered.   The  landAoid  A\AV\t\io\iLX\ift 


a  liny  iiiai  uras  Dever  lo 
;  till  they  too  died,  and 
ter  to  be  settled  by  their 
lie  landlord  to  get  what 
ut  of  their  bodies,  for 
lis  time  constituted  the 
le  property  of  the  heir, 
i  must  be  acknowledged, 
ne  cases;  and  the  time 
.here  were  few  happier 
id  few  more  willing  ten- 
9  Irish.  Facing  to  tne  day 
y  not  among  the  failings 
lal  character  at  any  time, 
ey  could  not  give  in  mo- 
ire in  what  is  better,  zeal, 
f  heart,  and  fidelity  that 
IT  the  master  to  the  death. 
ds  now  get  better  rents, 
;etthem  stall;  and  some- 
t  rent- day  followed  by  the 
3  of  their  own  houses." 
arl  of  Kilkenny  was  not 
I  heavy  spirits  who  are 
)llow  in  the  track  of  the 
d  the  way;  and  deter- 
ake  his  tardy  tenantry 
as  much  of  the  law  of 
vas  to  be  taught  by  civil 
>rdingly,  he  commenced 
t  a  whole  posse  of  his 
I  debtors.  The  debtors  of 
\  a  prodigious  clamour, 
ich  follows  on  all  occa- 


that  there  were  generally  eight 
counsel  pitted  against  him ;  b 
he  would  have  much  more  re 
on  the  advice  and  punctual  a 
ance  of  two  certain,  than  of  ten 
gling  gentlemen ;  and  tliat,  unc 
full  conviction  that  one  of  us,  a 
would  always  attend  the  Courl 
his  causes  came  on,  and  not 
him  in  the  lurch,  as  he  had 
been  left,  he  had  directed  his 
ney  to  mark  on  our  two  bri< 
time»  the  amount  of  what  th 
should  be  on  the  other  side, 
cause,'  said  he, '  if  you  don't  i 
to  a  certainty  I  must  engage  ten 
sel,  as  well  as  my  opponents.' 
singularity  of  the  proposal  a 
laughing,   in   whicn   his   Loi 
joined. 

«  Fletcher  and  I  accepted  the 
We  did  punctually  and  zealou 
tend  those  numerous  trials,  an^ 
most  liberally  fee'd ;  but  most  i 
cessful,  being  never  able  to  | 
single  cause,  verdict,  or  moti 
our  client.  The  principle  of 
justice  certainly  was  with  his 
ship;  but  certain  formalities  < 
law  were  against  him ;  he  bad,  i 
adopted  an  absolute  mode  oi 
ceedine,  as  a  short  cutJ' 

His  Lordship's  character  as  i 

of  flrpniiin  hnu  Koon    o1i«a«*#1.»  • 
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quite  out  of  OKf  line,  namely,  to^j^A^  set,  a  fine,  dashing  young  fellow, 
it  out,  muzzle  to  muzzle,  with  the  full  of  epirit,  activity  and  animation, 
Attomiy  and  ail  the  Counsel  on  the  after  making  a  few  graceful  attitudes, 
other  side!  His  first  procedure  on  and  slapping  his  arms  together, 
this  determination  was  a  direct  chaU  as  hackney-coachmen  do  in  frosty 
lenge  from  his  Lordship  to  the  At-  weather  to  make  their  fingers  sup- 
torney,  Mr  Ball.  It  was  accepted,  pie,  gare  elderly  Peter,  who  was  no 
and  a  duel  immediately  followed,  in  posture- master,  but  little  time  to 
which  my  Lord  got  the  worst  of  take  his  fighting  position.  In  fact, 
it.  He  was  wounded  by  the  attor-  he  had  scarcely  raised  his  pistol  to 
ney  at  each  shot,  the  first  taking  a  wabbling  level,  before  Somerset's 
place  in  his  right  arm,  which  proba-  ball  came  crack  danh  against  Peter's 
bly  saved  the  solicitor,  as  his  Lord-  body.  The  halfpence  rattled  in 
ship  was  a  most  accurate  marksman,  his  pocket  Peter  dropped ;  Dick 
The  noble  challenger  received  a  se-  Waddy  roared  murder,  and  called 
cond  bullet  in  his  side,  but  the  out  to  Surgeon  Pack.  Peter's  clothes 
wound  was  not  dangerous.  The  at-  were  ripped  up,  and  Pack,  secundum 
tomey*8  skin  remained  quite  whole."  artem,  examined  the  wound.  Some- 
Strange  as  this  commencement  thing  like  a  black  spot  designated 
was,  the  principle  was  followed  the  part  where  blue  lead  had  pene- 
up  with  equal  eccentricity.  The  trated  the  abdomen.  The  doctor 
tactique  of  rebutting  actions  at  law  shook  his  head,  and  pronounced  but 
by  actions  in  the  field, and  retorting  one  short  word — 'Mortal.'  It  was, 
the  pen  by  the  pistol,  was  pursued  however,  more  expressive  than  a 
without  deviation  or  delay,  and  his  long  speech.  Peter  groaned,  his 
Lordship  found  the  enemy's  barris-  friend  Waddy  began  to  think  about 
ters  as  ready  to  answer  to  his  suit  the  coroner,  his  brother  barristers 
in  arms  as  the  chivalrous  and  lucky  sighed  heavily,  and  Peter  was  sup- 
solicitor.  "  My  Lord  and  the  attor-  posed  to  be  departing,  when  Sur- 
ney  having  been  thus  disposed  of  geon  Pack,  after  another  *  fatal,*  ta- 
for  the  time  being,  the  Honourable  king  leave  of  Peter,  and  leaning  his 
Somerset  Butler,  his  Lordship's  son,  hand  upon  the  grass  to  assist  him  in 
now  took  the  field,  and  proceeded  rising,  felt  something  hard,  took  it 
according  to  due  form,  by  a  chal-  up,  and  looked  at  it  curiously.  The 
lenge  to  Mr  Peter  Burrowes,  the  spectators  closed-in  the  circle,  to 
senior  of  the  adversaries'  counsel,  see  Peter  die.  The  patient  turned 
now  Judge  Commissioner  of  Insol-  his  expiring  eye  towards  the  sur- 
Tents.  The  invitation  not  being  re-  geon,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Good  by 
fused,  the  combat  took  place,  one  to  you  all ;'  when,  lo !  the  doctor 
chilly  morning,  near  Kilkenny.  So-  held  up  to  the  asitouished  assembly 
merset  knew  his  business  well.  But  the  identical  bullet,  which,  having 
Peter  had  yet  had  no  practice  in  rattled  among  the  heads,  and  harps, 
that  line  of  litigation,  being  good-  and  gingerbread-nuts  in  Peter's 
tempered  and  peaceable.  Few  per-  waistcoat  pocket,  had  flattened  its 
sons  feel  too  warm  on  such  occa-  own  body  on  the  surface  of  a  penny, 
sions,  of  a  cold  morning ;  and  Peter  and  left  his  Majesty's  bust  distinctly 
formed  no  exception  to  the  general  imprinted  in  black  and  blue  shading 
rule.  An  old  woman  who  sold  on  his  subject's  carcass.  Peter's 
spiced  gingerbread-nuts  in  the  street  heart  beat  high ;  and  finding  that  his 
they  passed  through,  accosted  the  gracious  Sovereign  and  the  ginger- 
party,  extolling  her  spiced  nuts  to  bread  had  saved  his  life,  lost  as  little 
the  skies,  as  being  fit  to  warm  any  time  as  possible  in  rising  from  the 

gentleman's  stomach  as  well  as  a  sod.     A  bandage  was  applied  round 

ram.    Peter  bought  a  pennyworth  his  body,  and  in  a  short  time,  he  was 

by  the  advice  of  nis  second,  Dick  able,  though,  of  course,  be  had  no 

Waddy,  a  welUknown  attorney  in  reason  to  ue  overvyillwg,  to  renew 

bis    day,   and  duly    receiving  the  the  combat. 

change  of  his  sixpence,  marched  off        '*  His  Lordship  ha\\i\^XkCi^>QxiV\% 
to  tlie  scene  of  action,  munching  his    part,  recovered  (tou\  \\ie  Kx\Att\«.Y^ 

gingerbread.     PreHminarieB  being  wounds,  conaidetcd  \t  Va^  ^v"^^  ^ 

soon  amoged,  thephtoh  given,  the  recorompnce  boal\\\t\e*>  «lccot^\t\^ 

^P^^H'^Sr'^^/^'otabammeTed,  hin  oriffinal  p\aii  o^  iVve  caxiiv^^ 

mmi  tte  fmtber^iiprlngB  set,  Sower-  aod  the    eugngemeii^   \taTn«dv 


iciseiy  a  similar  compli- 
Counsellor  Burrowes's; 
difference,  that  as  the 
DO  f(iDgerbread-nut8,  the 
>eared  more  serious.  I 
during  his  illness,  how 
n  he  received  the  crack ; 
d — just  as  if  he  had  been 
'  the  main-mast  of  a  man- 
ertainly  a  grand  simile; 
ir  my  friend  Byrne  was 
form  the  comparison,  he 
Iged  to  me." 

IS  as  all  this  was,  and  im- 
ly  as  much  extravagance 
of  his  Majesty's  Counsel 
:he  law,  as  on  that  of  the 
nd  his  wild  offspring,  the 
^nt  on.  His  Lordohip  had 
I,  and  by  him  the  cause  of 
kvas  npw  to  be  sustained, 
iiaving  got  through  two 
f  and  his*  son  a  third,  it 
k  dut^  of  Captain  Pierce 
ther  to  Somerset,  to  take 
the  list.  The  barristers 
not  much  to  relish  this 
argument,  and  a  gentle- 
)llowed  next  but  one  on 
ned  fairly  to  me,  that  he 
3r  be  on  our  side  of  the 
But  it  was  determined  by 
lient,  as  soon  as  the  first 
mbats  should  he  finished. 


"  But  it  was  to  be  otherwise, 
took  Dick's  part,  and  decidec 
there  was  to  be  no  coroner's  in 
held  on  his  body.    The  Honoi 
Pierce  injudiciously  put  his  on 
Dick  in  open  court  before  the  J 
An  uproar  ensued,  and  the  He 
able  Pierce  hid  himself  undc 
table.    However,  the  Sheriff  1 
him  out,  and  prevented  that  en 
ter  effectually.    Pierce,  with 
difficulty,  escaped  immediate 
ceration,  on  giving  his  honour 
to  meddle  with  Dick  or  his  mei 
for  three  years,  commencing 
the  day  of  his  onus.    This  was : 
terruption  which  the  Kilkenny  f 
could  nothave  foreseen.  And  at  1 
his  Lordship,  finding  thatneithi 
laws  of  the  land,  nor  those  of  Y. 
were  likely  to  adjust  affairs  1 
satisfaction,  suffered  them  to  t 
nate  with  the  three  duels." 

But  the  Peerage  of  Ireland  w 
no  means  exhausted  of  its  oddit} 
when  the  Kilkenny  dynasty  c 
peared  from  the  scene.  The  : 
family  of  the  Stratfords,  who 
figured  largely  in  Irish  high 
would  deserve  a  sketch  by  the  1 
riographer  of  any  St  Luke's  i 
the  moon.  The  Irish  brain  i 
doubtedly  different  in  its  cons 

tion  from  all   other  nntinnal   h\ 
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of  fifteen  paces,  are  perfectly  divided 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  more  tardy 
intellects  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
**  Gem  of  the  Ocean."  But  within 
those  borders  the  connexion  was  es- 
tablished by  all  the  rules  of  indige* 
nous  reason.  The  lawsuit  and  the 
duel  were  distinguished  from  each 
other,  only  as  the  five-act  comedy  is 
from  the  farce  of  one.  It  was  the 
more  expanded  form  of  that  which 
constituted  the  national  occupation ; 
and  as  no  man  could  be  a  gentleman 
without  having  exhibited  his  con- 
tempt for  the  laws  in  the  field,  so 
no  man  could  be  satisfied  with  his 
personal  career,  unless  it  was  di- 
versified with  a  routine  of  appeals* 
to  the  laws  in  every  court  where'  a 
plaintiff  and  defendant  might  be 
turned  alike  into  beggars.  The  pre- 
sent propensities  of  Ireland  differ 
from  those  ancient  ones,  yet  more  in 
their  form  than  in  their  spirit.  The 
private  love  of  lawsuits  has  magni- 
fied itself  into  one  great  popular  liti- 
gation against  all  that  takes  the  name 
of  English  authority  or  Irish  govern- 
ment; and  the  original  fondness  for 
individual  performances  on  the  hair 
trigger  is  now  invigorated  and  am- 
plified into  popular  riot,  where  it  can 
display  its  tastes  at  its  ease,  and  popu- 
lar conspiracy  where  it  cannot,  the 
spirit  not  being  in  the  least  diminish- 
ed in  either  case,  but  the  whole  form- 
ing a  national  preparative  for  a  fu- 
rious  and  general  explosion  of  civil 
war. 

Robert  Stratford,  Earl  of  Aid- 
borough,  was  a  collection  of  qualities 
that  would  have  delighted  a  drama- 
tist. Crafty  and  simple,  bold  and 
timid,  witty  and  absurd,  possessing 
a  great  variety  of  information,  yet 
often  ludicrously  ignorant.  Shak- 
speare  might  have  cut  him  up  at 
once  into  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
Parolles,  and  Falstaff.  He  was  called 
the  Lord  of  <'a  Hundred  Wills,''  from 
a  propensity  which  alone  was  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  the  compound  of 
subtlety  and  simplicity  which  formed 
this  miscellany  of  a  man.  "  It  was 
a  general  rule  with  him  to  make  a 
will  or  codicil  in  favour  of  any  per- 
son with  whom  he  was  desirous  of 
carrying  a  point;  taking  especial 
care  that  the  party  should  be  ac- 
quainted vith  nis  proceed iog.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  the  end  ac- 
Med,  and  other  game  started. 
mAmbiaatrumeat  annuUed  all 


the  provisions  of  the  preceding  one! 
Thus,  if  desirous  of  obtaining  a  lady's 
hand,  he  made  a  will  in  her  favour^ 
and  let  her  find  it  by  accident,** 
Whether  this  were  the  final  charm 
of  his  marriage,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded on  a  scale  which  must  have 
gratified  his  regard  for  money  and 
for  alliaoce  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
He  won  and  wedded  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
with  a  dower  of  L.50,000,  enough  to 
have  purchased  the  fee-simple  of  an 
Irish  principality.  His  successor, 
Earl  John,  was  equally  amusing  in 
his  peculiarities,  equally  shrewd  and 
simple,  equally  narrow  and  extrava- 
gant, equally  dexterous  in  laying 
traps  for  other  men,  and  equally 
apt  to  entangle  himself  in  the  first 
that  was  set  before  him.  The  firlt 
act  of  his  successor  was  to  impeach 
the  sanity  of  Earl  Robert.  On 
this  occasion  fifty-one  wills  were 
.produced  of  his  Lordship's  inditing, 
from  which  the  counsel  on  one  side 
proposed  to  establish  the  fact  that  he 
was  mad,  and  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  that  he  was  sane.  The 
quantity  of  provisions,  the  contradic- 
tions, the  verbal  extravagances,  were 
a  strong  hold  for  the  insanity;  yet 
the  skill,  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
the  humour,  and  the  general  cajoling 
of  mankind,  which  ,tne  same  docu- 
ments exhibited,  were  equally  irre- 
sistible in  tiie  hands  of  the  opposing 
counsel.  The  Bench  and  the  bystan- 
ders enjoyed  dn  unrivalled  treat, 
but  the  Jury  were  prodigiously  per- 
plexed. At  length  they  decided  the 
case  on  the  known  character  of  the 
man,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
sane,  on  the  expressive  ground,"  that 
all  knew  that  he  was  more  knave 
than  fool." 

Hut  he  distinguished  himself  still 
more  in  a  contest  wiih  that  very  re- 
markable   man.    Lord    Clare,     the 
Chancellor.    Lord  A  Id  borough  had, 
among  his  predominant  fancies,  one 
which,  as  men  who  know  the  world 
say,  is,  in  itself,  evidence  of  unsound 
mind, — a  fondness  for  building.     In 
the  indulgence  of  this   passion,  he 
had  purchased  a  fragment  of  ground 
in  the  most  unsightly  and  desolate 
spot  in  the  suburbs,  an  actual  m^T%Vv^ 
and  there    erected  «^  xen  f\^^^'^ 
mansion,  with  a  c\\ap€\  m  oxk^NnXi^^, 
a  theatre  in  anoxber,  «nA  ^  xftMi'! 
Latia  mottoes  fixed  %ivoti  e^^i^  V« 
of  tlie  arcWtecture*  %»  woxAa  \\« 


ip  wiiu  Ilia  sawing  anu 
a  perpetual  din,  that 
ri?en  any  man  but  a  mad 
his  senses.  But  the  grie- 
he  carpenter  was  not 
ow  out  of  this  tenement. 

the  ground  belonged  to 

Beresford  family,  then 
ul,  deeply  engrossed  in 
which  his  Lordship  dis- 
Dsely  allied  to  the  Chan- 
n  he  very  thoroughly 

law  the  parties  went 
%y.  The  cause  was  in 
nd,  by  a  rare  fate  in  that 
sue  was  not  of  the  Alex- 
;th,  that  sees  both  par- 
r  graves.  His  Lordship 
pidly,  and  very  summa- 
ry with  full  costs.  No- 
liave  been  more  irrita- 
ved  money,  he  loved  to 
)ear  down  every  body^ 

long  looked  on  himself 

greatest  lawyers  in  the 
was  stung  by  the  deci- 

point  of  his  sensibility; 
d  his  purse  must  first 
next  his  taste,  for  the 
)1ved  the  fate  of  at  least 
his  building.  Still  the 
)rtunate]y  open  to  him, 
ed  into  the  gulf  without 

He   appealed   to   the 


cause,  anu  sucn  as  uia  oeing 
much  the  wiser  for  the  hearins 
being  the  province  of  counsel 
puzzle,  not  to  inform  noblemen.' 
In  the  course  of  his  publicatioi 
humorously  stated  a  case  in  po 
in  which  he  himself  had  been 
actor  when  travelling  in  Hollc 
**  He  was  going  to  Amsterdam  i 
trekschuit,  the  skipper  of  which 
ing  a  vert/  gnat  rogue,  extorted  fi 
him  for  his  passage  much  more  t 
he  had  a  right  to  claim.  My  L 
expostulated  with  the  fellow  in  y 
—he  grew  rude.  My  Lord  persif 
—the  fellow  grew  more  abusive, 
length  he  told  the  skipper,  thai 
would,  immediately  on  landing, 
to  the  proper  tribunal,  and  get 
dress  from  the  ju(k;e.  The  skip 
snapped  his  tarry  fingers  in  his  t\ 
Lord  Aldborough  paid  the  demf 
and,  on  landing,  went  to  the  h 
officer  to  know  when  the  cour 
justice  would  sit.  He  was  ansv 
ed,  at  nine  next  morning.  Ha^ 
no  doubt  of  ample  redress,  he 
not  choose  to  put  the  skipper  on 
guard  by  mentioning  his  intent: 
Next  morning  he  went  to  court,  i 
began  to  tell liis  story  to  the  juc 
who  sat  with  his  broad-brimmed 
on  in  great  state.  His  Lordship  i 
cied  that  he  had  seen  the  man  bef 


;uce  alone,  meek  and  re- 
leldtheelenieutdevourhis 
perty,  piously  and  audi- 
ting the  evil  soleJy  to  the 
)f  Providence,  for  having 
s other  bome  years  before, 
/as  troubled  with  a  dropsy, 
iirable  and  reverend  Paul 
u  equally  pious  method  of 
ling  the  conflagration.    He 
knees  in  front  of  the  bla- 
and  with  uplifted  hands, 
I  tone  of  a  suffering  saint, 
that  the  flame  might  be 
led,  which,  as  it  obviously 
human  power,  was  in  his 
natural  object  for  miracle, 
conflagration  went  on,  un- 
he  kneeling  Saint;  and  the 
ought  out  the  furniture  as 
ley  could,  and  ranged  it  on 
But  Paul's  supplication, 
had  not  extended  to  those 
for  he  no  sooner  perceived 
t  of  their  lubouri*,  than  ho 
,  *  Stop,  throw  all  the  fur- 
ck  into  the  Are;  we  must 
thefaceofUtnoKn,    When 
rmined  to  burn  my  houKe, 
ily  intended  To  burn  the  fur- 
1  feel  rtsjigned.     Throw  it 
again.'     The  Saint*s  orders 
eyed,  and  as   he  was  satis- 

tr«a  axtttrv  KnHv  else   CD   the 


tne  L^oun  ui  A:«Ai.uci|uciA, «.  u.x...  ~ 
was  renowned  for  any  ereat  ski 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  there 
declined  this  species  of  appeal, 
left  the  Ensurance  Office  to  e 
their  premium,  and  the  world  Uj 
joy  its  laugh." 

Whatever  construction  ough 
have  been  put  on  the  matter 
sank  in  general  estimation  b 
"  In  fact,"  says  Sir  Jonah,  «*  the 
of  Holy  Paul  was  a  love  of  mc 
He  had  a  very  good  property, 
was  totally  averse  to  paying 
thing.      He  was  at  length  put 

E risen  by  his  niece's  husband,  w 
e  long  remained,  rather  than 
der  an  account ;  and  when  at  k 
he  had  settled  the  whole  den 
refused  to  pay  a  few  pounds  oi 
and  continued  voluntarily  in 
finement  until  his  death."  Yi 
had  the  good  as  well  as  the  e< 
eccentricity.  With  all  his  pa 
for  money,  he  now  and  then 
away  lar^e  sums  in  charity. 

Earl  Robert's  freaks  were 
higher  order,  for  he  had  always 
object,  connected  with  his  pei 
dignity,  in  vi(*w.  The  borou 
Bahiuglass  was  in  the  patronf 
the  Stratford^.  But  his  Lord 
brotherF,  John  and  Benjamin, 
generally  in  possession,  and  8 
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of  a  change^  and  a  double  return  en-  your  coonienance,  he  wad  na  tak  it 
sued,  a  man  aciio;^  for  the  brothers,  for  your  Eerldom.^  His  Lordship 
the  lady  for  the  nobleman.  This  withdrew,  and  the  angry  Major  spread 
created  a  great  battle.  The  honour-  the  btory,  as  a  singular  piece  of  lord- 
able  ladies  of  the  family  got  into  ly  assurance.  But  here  was  exhi- 
the  thick  of  it;  some  of  them  were  hited  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
well  trounced;  others  gave  aa  good  Peer, the  dexterous  imperturbability 
as  they  received ;  the  allair  made  a  which  always  enabled  him  to  go 
great  uproar  in  Dublin,  and  iufor-  through.  An  inferior  diplomatist 
mations  were  moved  for  and  granted  would  have  taken  the  retort  as  a  re- 
against  some  of  the  ladies.  How-  buke,  have  given  up  the  matter,  and 
ever,  the  brothers  fought  it  out,  and  been  thenceforth  the  general  laugh 
kept  the  borough ;  and  his  Lordship  of  the  country.  But  Earl  Robert 
could  never  make  any  further  hand  knew  the  world  too  well,  to  let  the 
of  it."  Major's  answer  stick  against  himself. 
One  of  his  characteristics  was  that  As  if  the  whole  conference  had  been 
of  getting  into  a  scrape  on  all  po8«  one  perfectly  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
Bible  occasions  ;  and  another  was  next  day  invited  every  officer  of  the 
tiie  more  unusual  one  of  getting  out  regiment  to  his  house,  and  treated 
or  it  in  general  with  a  high  hand,  by  them  so  sumptuously,  that  ilie  Major 
a  certain  kind  of  imperturbable  dig-  lust  all  credit  with  his  brother  otli« 
nity,  or  adroit  insensibility  to  his  cers  for  the  surliness  of  his  reply  to 
ever  being  in  the  wrong.  **  As  he  so  accomplished  a  nobleman !  Nay, 
always  assumed  great  state  and  pro-  so  powerfully  had  his  Lordship's 
fessed  great  loyalty,  he  once  pro-  urbanity  turned  the  tables,  that  it 
ceeded  in  great  pomp  in  his  coach  began  to  be  whispered  at  mess,  that 
and  six,  with  outriders,  &c.,  to  visit  a  the  Major  had  actually  invented  tlie 
regiment  of  cavalry  which  had  been  story,  in  order  to  bhew  off  his  own 
sent  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  wit  and  independence.  The  triumph 
his  estate  in  the  threatenipg  year  was  all  on  his  Lordship*s  side. 
1 797.  On  entering  the  room,  where  *'  Another  occasion  of  similar  dex- 
he  found  the  commanding  officer  terity,  in  a  still  stranger  case,  is  re- 
alone,  he  began  by  informing  him,  corded  of  this  singular  personage. 
*  that  he  was  the  Earl  of  Aldbo-  He  was  churchwarden  of  Baltinglass 
rough,  of  Belan  Castle ;  that  he  had  parish,  and  by  some  means  or  other 
the  finest  mansion,  demesne,  park,  became  entangled  wiih  the  rector, 
and  fish-ponds  in  the  county;  and  in  his  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
that  be  frequently  did  the  military  money  in  the  poor's  box.  Whether  this 
gentlemen  the  honour  to  invite  them  result  arose  Irum  carelessness  in  the 
to  his  dinners:*  finishing  this  peer,  or  from  other  causes,  the  rector 
speech  with  what  he  perhaps  con-  Bub  Carter's  remonstrances  were 
ceived  the  consummation  of  digni-  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
fied  civility,  *  I  have  come  from  my  The  parson,  who  felt  no  sort  of  per- 
Castle  of  Belan,  where  I  have  all  sonal  respect  for  my  Lord,  reviewed 
the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  his  insinuations  of  his  Lordship's 
life,  for  the  especial  purpose.  Major  fuUe  arithmetic  ;  until  the  latter, 
MTberson,  of  saying,  I  am  glad  to  surely  galled^  grew  wroth,  and  would 
see  the  military  in  my  county,  and  give  Bob  no  further  satisfaction  on 
haTe  made  up  my  mind  to  give  you  the  matter.  On  this,  the  rector  took 
my  countenance  and  protection.'  the  only  revenge,  at  the  moment,  in 
The  Major,  who  happened  to  be  his  power ;  by  giving  out  a  second 
rather  a  rough  soldier,  listened  to  the  charity  sermon — Mnasmuch  as  tfife 
early  part  of  this  curious  address  with  proceeds  of  the  former  had  not  been 
ill- repressed  indignation  at  his  Lord-  productive*  The  hint  went  abroad, 
ship's  arrogant  politeness.  But,  when  the  church  was  crowded,  and,  to  the 
the  pergonal  promise  was  made,  he  infinite  amusement  of  the  congrega- 
could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  tion,  though  certainly  with  a  very 
'  CouDtenance  and  protection!'  he  blamabie  spirit  of  U\^\u^ vi vO^.  ^^ 
uttered  con^mptuously  two  or  three  sacred  text.  Bob  bt^an  w\vb  *  V^>m>^ 
timea.  *  As  for  your proleect ion,  my  soever  g\f)tih  to  ibe  poot,  lendelK  y 
lxw4  Mitfor  M'Pherson  ia  always  the  Lord  V  The  apv^^*^^^^^^^  ^^N 
Mkh  «9  jrwM^  JumgeU;  and  as  for  Btantly  made.  BobtoWovre^u^xV^ 


,».  .^...^^4«vio,  tTCM  icttujr  utsies  01  a  national  mind,  the  artific 

I  fiaally  begged  of  him  topics  of  party,  and  the  metaphor! 

erraoD  printed!  agonies  of  popular  orators.     A  slij 

ship  was  several  times  glance    at    this   phantasmagoria 

)  had  a  picture-gallery,  public  suffering  will  shew  of  wl 

ait  of  the  new  wife  aU  shadowy  materials  it  was  compose 

over  its  mantel-piece,  how  totally  the  exhibition  was  in  i 

lure  of  parsimony  and  power  of  the  public  showman,  a 

hich  characterised  him  how    deeply    the  national   pass! 

ig  else,  had  its  place  would  have  been  chagrined  by  i 

licture  was  in  the  most  absence  of  the  national  display.  1 

ame  imaginable,  but  the  "  old  originar*  standing  grievance 

dways  the  same.   How  Ireland,  the  quarry  at  which  all  i 

s  accounted  for  ?    The  orators  of  1780  let  fly  their  falcon 

ployed  to  paint  only  a  the  brand  burnt  into  the  fair  fo: 

ew  wife*8  face  was  put  head  of  Ireland,  the  shackle  on  Iri 

wife's  figure ;  thus  Iiis  industry,  the  utter  stain  on  Irish  : 

the  advantage  of  getting  nown,  the  total  submergence  of  Ii 

oUections,  without  the  land  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  w 

lew  petticoat,  or  even  a  the  act  of  Henry  VIL,  commoi 

^  to  the  petticoat    All  called  Poyning^s  Law,  as  being  fi 

downwards  was  the  ve-  med  by  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  the  i 

ry  of  fifty  years  back,  torney- General.   By  this  statute,  t 

I  was  put  upon  old  Irish  Parliament  was  restrained  frc 
ithout  the  expense  of    embroiling  the  public  peace,  su 

obe;  and  his  Lordship  as  it  was,  by  bringing  forward  igo 
e  of  his  living  love  be-  rant  and  barbarian  measures,  ai 
Ltiuguishing,  in  every    from  destroying  the  connexion  wi 

word,  the  past  wife  of  England  by  acts  of  direct  rebellio 

or  of  alliance  with  the  hostile  cou 
B  proverbially  an  ima-    tries  of  the  Continent.   No  man  ih 

1,  fond  of  public  dis-  thoughtof  the  severity  of  the  statut 

that  curious  vividness  but  every  man  of  common  und( 
ich  often  prefers  the    standing  must  have  looked  unnn  it 
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another  order,  and  in  all  our  sorrows 
for  the  deserted  halls  of  Ulster,  and 
decayed  banquets  of  Tara,  she  bids 
us  ask  our  common  sense,  what  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  a  country 
cut  up  into  fragments  of  dominion,in 
every  fragment  a  little  despot,  fierce 
in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  his 
territory,  a  tiger-cat  in  a  cage;  and 
the  whole,  less  ruled  than  irritated 
and  tortured  by  four  paramount 
unlicensed  barbarians.  The  English 
invasion  was  undoubtedly  a  blow  to 
the  pride  of  those  barbarians;  but  the 
fourfold  crown  was,  most  happily  for 
the  people,  merged  in  the  British 
diadem.  The  mere  fact  that  a  Parlia- 
ment waa  given  to  Ireland,  is  one  evi- 
dence, among  thousands,  of  the  zeal 
of  England  from  the  beginning  to 
identify  the  institutions  of  the  two 
countries.  The  principal  members  of 
those  aseemblies  were  the  English 
descendants  of  the  conquerors.  But 
their  community  of  religion  with  the 
nativeB,  the  disturbances  of  Eng- 
land, still  Popish,  and  but  slowly 
recovering  from  the  struggles  of  the 
York  and  Lancaster  factions,  both 
operated  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
by  blood,  and  cement  the  connexion 
by  birth*  until  the  English  settlers 
had  become  the  most  unruly  of  the 
population.  Poyning's  Law,  to  such 
a  legislature,  was  only  the  salutary 
restraint  on  doing  themselves  mis- 
chief, the  superintendence  of  power 
rigilant  to  prohibit  universal  wrong. 
But  there  was  one  evil  in  the  very 
lifeand  blood  of  Ireland,  which  turned 
all  her  light  into  darkness — Popery. 
This  cloud  covered  the  land  with  a 
perpetual  chill.  From  the  first  hour 
of  Popish  supremacy  in  Ireland  to 
this,  the  country  has  defied  all  the 
healing  powers  'of  legislation.  In 
direct  intercourse  with  the  most  vi- 
gorous people  of  Europe,  she  has 
exhibited  a  perpetual  propensity  to 
the  indolence  ot  the  feeblest;  in  the 
very  sight  of  the  most  extraordinary 
improvements  in  every  course  of 
human  activity,  genius,  and  manli> 
ness,  she  has  shewn  a  strange  and 
morbid  tendency  to  shrink  from  ef- 
fort; and  while  England  has  reaped 
the  most  copious  and  magnificent 
borresi  of  national  renown  and  im- 
perial power,  she  still  remains  mark- 
ed only  by  the  sinister  distinction  of 
l^eing  the  Moi  on  the  eecntcheon  of 
e  smpin^  tie  scene  of  outrBges 


upon  law  unkno^vn  in  the  land  of  the 
Turk  and  the  Tartar;  and  the  deepest 
slave  of  Popery  to  be  found  within 
the  circuit  of  the  globe.  Poyning's 
law,  and  all  law,  was  quickly  forgot- 
ten in  the  feuds  excited  by  Popery. 
The  rival  tribes  plunged  into  furious 
hostilities,  envenomed  by  the  Re- 
scripts of  Rome,  fed  by  Italian 
money,  and  often  headed  by  Legates, 
and  Cardinals.  Rebellions,  beaten 
down  only  by  the  English  sword; 
massacres  of  the  rival  tribes,  extin- 
guished only  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
slaughterers,  or  the  extirpation  of 
their  victims,  were  the  history.  Every 
wild  passion  of  barbarian  life,  stimu- 
lated by  every  subtle  invention  of 
Italian  intrigue,  made  its  free  way 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  until  the  soil 
was  saturated  with  civil  blood,  and 
the  ferocity  which  had  baffled  the 
noble  legislation  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  superstition  which  had  perverted 
the  still  nobler  religious  labours  of 
her  successors,  were  equally  be- 
queathed to  our  living  age,  as  the 
fatal  legacy  of  Rome  to  a  people  of 
native  generosity  and  genius,  capable 
of  the  manliest  feelings,  and  appa- 
rently marked  by  nature  for  the 
happiest  fortune. 

The  next  grievance  which  figured 
in  the  harangues  of  the  orators  was 
the  Protestant  religion.  That  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
propagated  through  a  land  where 
the  Pope  had  declared  that  the  Scrip- 
tures should  not  be  read,  was  the 
grievance  of  the  priesthood;  that  the 
populace,  holding  in  hatred  the  go- 
vernment as  much  as  the  religion  of 
the  empire,  should  not  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  power  to  defy  the  one, 
and  persecute  the  other,  was  the 
grievance  of  the  Popish  multitude; 
that  a  ministry  should  exist  in  Ire- 
land, which  excluded  the  hungry 
zealots  of  mob  influence,  the  clamor- 
ous hypocrites  for  popular  claims, 
and  the  almost  despairing  expectants 
of  office  from  seats  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  was  the  grievance  of  the  tra- 
ding patriots  of  a  trading  faction. 
All  those  grievances  were  long  con- 
temptuously repelled  by  a  Govern- 
ment that  knew  Ireland  well,  and  set 
its  heel  on  the  neck  of  facUoi\«  «xl4 
prospered  accord\ii^\y.  K\\  ^o*^ 
grievances  were  au\>ftecvue^TiX\y>V^^\ 
evil  day,  reapectfuWy  wtaiON«\j^d%^o. 
by  a  Goverumeiit  oi  Co»c\l\aivmi 


luiy,  mat  ever  u?erwneiiii- 

ion ; — an  iufliction  less  of 

^he  malice  of  some  power 

le  human  race;  a  political 

n,  consummatiDg  the  last 

litical  impurity;  a  peine 

*  of  legislatioD,  not  mere- 

g  the  neck  of  the  country, 

g  the  very  marrow  in  its 

leasure  which,  combining 

e,  artifice,  and  malignity 

tyrants   of   the  ancient 

(vorthy  of  the  combined 

rery  man  of  the  present, 

•,  be  the  means  what  they 

generation  of  the  Hydra 

ardy  to  this  prolific  mon- 

^ui8h  one  Irish  grievance, 

red  spring  from  the  spot 

>n.      Partisanship    lives 

;e ;  and  while  some  men 

ues    by  it,  and   others 

never  be  suffered  to  die 

standing  grievance,  how- 
all  its  varieties  of  form, 
tlueuce  of  the  English 
t,  an  influence  which  it 
been  the  wisest  policy  of 
icrease;  an  influence  of 
ell  adminioterod,  of  good 
of  good  intentions,  se- 
i  power  which  gave  Ire* 
ty  from  all  ftireij^n  asr- 


its  appropriation.     1  be  Irish  I 
ment  insisted  that  the  royal  c( 
was  necessary  only  subsequmiU 
dispute  was  one  of  law,  and  i 
supported  on  both  sides  unt 
year  1753.    The  conclusion  aff 
one  of  the  ludicrous   exemp 
tions  of  the  process  of  long  lafi 
The  Commons  fought  out  theii 
ciple ;  but  in  the  meantime  thi 
ney,  which  was  but  L.5d,000 
been  drawn,  the  greater  part 
probably  exhausted  in  the  exp< 
The  question  then  expired, 
the  Commons  had  their  griei 
The  Lords,  perplexed  with  ; 
niary  affairs,    had    their   grie* 
too.    The  British  Peers  consi< 
themselves  entitled  by  law  t< 
right  of  appeal  in  suits  decid< 
the  Courts  in  Ireland.  This  the 
Peers  resisted.    The  question 
to  trial  before  the  Irish  Judges, 
gave  their  opinion  practically,  1 
taching  the  Sheriff  of  Kildare, 
had  refused  to  execute  an  ord 
tlie  British  Peers  in  an  appeal  c 
But  the  Irish  Peers  took  up  the  < 
of  the  Sheriff,  and  committed 
Chief  Baron  and  Judges  of  the 
chequer  for  the  proceeding. 
Irish  Peers  in  this  instance 
acting  illegally;  and  not  mere) 
but  with  such  imminent  npril  t< 
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nacy,  in  1698,  exactly  a  century 
from  the  Rebellion  which  oriffiDated 
in  the  attempt  to  throw  off  English 
connexion,  waa  the  text-boolc.  Lucas, 
the  Dublin  demago^e  in  1753,  was 
the  commentator.  The  popularity  of 
the  topic,  of  course,  created  a  sue* 
cewion  of  clamorous  illustratore  of 
national  rights,  when  this  babbler 
sunk  into  ttie  ^ve;  and  from  the 
moment  when  it  became  a  popular 
test  of  the  patriotism  of  placemen 
expectant,  and  the  fitness  of  young 
barristers  for  seats  in  Parliament, 
which  were  to  be  exchanged  for 
seats  on  the  bench,  the  topic  was 
blazoned  with  all  the  ornaments  of 
,,     patriot  oratory. 

Yet,  as  there  is  no  more  salutary 
corrective  of  indignant  metaphor 
than  plain  fact,  the  state  of  Irish 
productiveness,  under  this  calami- 
tous influence,  will  best  shew  the 
true  nature  of  the  misfortune.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Ireland  was  but  recovering 
from  a  condition  in  which  she  had 
the  full  enjoyment  of  her  panacea  for 
all  evils  of  nature  or  fortune,  free- 
dom from  English  influence.  She 
had  been  Papist  and  Jacobite,  with 
a  King  of  her  own,  the  heroic  James, 
and  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  the 
Popish  Parliament,  which,  beginning 
by  promising  universal  toleration  and 
respect  for  property,  was  not  a 
month  in  power  before  it  confiscated 
Protestant  property  to  the  most  un- 
sparing extent,  and  persecuted  its 
owners.  This  plague  was  at  lenf^h 
cast  out  by  the  vigour  of  English  in- 
fluence, aided  by  the  vigour  of  Irish 
Protestantism.  The  country  was 
left  to  malce  its  way  unmolested,  by 
that  greatest  of  all  curses,  the  tra- 
ding politician.  According  to  Sir 
Charlea  Whitworth's  Statement  of 
IHsh  Commerce,  the  exports  from 
1723  to  1729amounted  toL.2,S07,772. 
In  the  succeeding  period,  and  up 
to  Uie  close  of  the  century,  the  ex- 
ports varied,  in  proportion  as  the 
country  was  tranquil.  But  Ireland 
deeply  felt,  not  the  pressure  of  En- 

?\\A  influence,  but  the  ravages  of 
rish  faction.  To  the  first  year  of 
the  Union,  with  all  her  independence, 
her  orators,  and  her  freeaom  from 
eveiT  thing  but  the  follies  and  false- 
hooda  of  ner  ^p/wudo'patrwts,  her 
whole  exportB  Mmouoted  to  but 
hJyKO/m    Tb0  Uaimt  bad  been 


the  constant  source  of  declamation, 
and  the  man  who  dared  to  doub( 
that  it  would  totally  extinguish  all 
trade,  would  have  been  looked  on  as 
a  lunatic,  or  what  was  a  much  worse 
thing,  an  enemy  to  the  fame  and 
name  of  the  **  Emerald  Isle."    In  a 

Suarter  of  a  century  after  this  death- 
ealing  measure,  the  Irish  exports 
amounted  to  no  loss  a  sum  than 
L.8,500,000.  And  this  amount,  large 
as  it  is,  has  been  going  on,  until, 
in  1829,  the  exports  from  the  port 
of  Waterford  alone  amounted  to 
L.2, 136,934 1  So  much  for  the  pre- 
dictions of  partisanship;  so  much 
for  the  foresight  of  political  seers ; 
and  so  much  for  the  calamity  of 
English  influence. 

6ut  if  we  are  to  be  told  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  money  returns,  in  the 
shape  of  rents  to  absentees,  no  man 
who  knows  any  thing  on  the  subject 
will  calculate  this  sum  at  more  than 
from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  mil- 
lions. Here  are  nearly  seven  mil- 
lions of  English  pounds  poured  an- 
nually into  Ireland — a  sum  greater 
than  the  revenue  of  half  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Continent.  The  un- 
questionable fact  is,  that  from  the 
time  when  Ireland  lost  her  Parliap 
ment,  she  has  been  thriving.  We 
are  not  to  fix  our  faith  on  news- 
paper correspondents  and  tourists  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  but  look  to 
the  unanswerable  evidences  of  her 
crowing  wealth  ;  and  if  there  be  an 
impediment  to  her  proi^'ess,  it  is  not 
in  the  pressure  of  English  influence, 
but  in  its  intermission.  A  vigorous 
Government  is  the  great  requisite 
of  Ireland — a  Government  that 
would  grasp  the  Agitators,  break  up 
that  whole  conspiracy  against  the 
State,  which  insults  all  government, 
in  the  shape  of  harangues  at  chapels 
and  charity  dinners;  pass  by  tlio 
wretched  printer,  and  grasp  the  au- 
dacious libeller;  turn  out  from  the 
Magistracy  every  incendiary  speech- 
maker,  and  remember  that  Protes- 
tantism in  Church  and  State  is  the 
sheet-anchor  of  English  connexion 
and  Irinh  safety.  Such  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Ireland  would  sud- 
denly become  a  security  instead  of 
a  perpetual  hazard  to  the  V^vwvxt^t. 
Such  would  be  l\\ft  v^vV  o^  ^^Vf  nWi^ 
therefore  the  pavVi  of  wWWw,  ^xioVt 
would  be  the  palU  of  poWxXcaX  V\t\»i%, 
and  therefore  ibe  pa\^i  oi  ««\u\»xi 
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;uci   lusuigeiicy;    mat  t^ngUsh  connexiou,  and  will 

and  its  bigots,  and  knaves,  last  drop  of  their  blood  to 

ot  stand  an  hour  before  the  it  sound  and  firm  for  ever, 
of  the  true  strength  of  the        In  those  remarks,  we  a 

d  that,  if  the  British  Cabinet  the  eeneral  system  pursue< 

lesire  at  once  to  relieve  its  Britbh  Cabinet  for  the  last 

f  of  the  enormous  expense  years.  The  present  holders  ( 

X  establishment  in  time  of  are  out  of  the  question.    It 

to  relieve   England  of  the  yond  them.    It  is  a  legacy  1 

azards  of  a  civil  war,  to  re-  Liverpool  Administration,  1 

$  Irish  Protestant  of  his  re-  paid  by  the  Wellington.    T 

ret  growing  alienation  from  and  guilty  measure  of  182$ 

,  and  not  less  relieve  the  its  proposer  in  the  House  c 

i  Irish  Roman  Catholic  of  a  mons  acknowledged  to  be  a  ' 

Tpetual  misery  through  the  of  the  Constitution,"  and  its  d 

of  his  own  faction,  of  quar-  in  the  Peers  sustained  only 

his  landlord,  of  disgusting  tyrant's  plea,  necessity — a  m 

0  the  demands  of  supersti-  of  which,  neither  then  nor  sine 

le  persons  of  a  race  of  men  has  been  given  the  slightest 

Tanny  and  extortion  are  to  was  the  letting  loose  those 

ed  only  by  their  hatred  of  which  no  subsequent  Admini: 

and  their  ignorance  of  all  could  expel,  without  a  total 

e  only  expedient  is  to  call  of  the  false  and  pernicious  pt 

id    encourage   the    iatent  concession  to  claims,  which  t 

>f  Protestantism,  to  give  tiie  is  to  invite  new  claims,  ex 

a  of  the  country  into  the  to  the  division  of  the  Empire 
e  Protestant  Magistracy  and        The  rising  turbulence  of  p 

y,  and  to  shew,  by  a  plain  the  progress  of  tlie  Americi 

t  exhibition  of  promptitude  had   made    it   of  important 

ecution  of  justice,  that  no  Ireland  should  be  more  vij 
hold  his  head  above  the  .  watched.     Lord    Townshen 
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to  dratv  or  drive.  lu  Ireland,  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  were 
once  personages  of  great  moment ; 
Uiej  virtually  filled  the  duties  which 
in  England  belong  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  They  were  the  chief  au- 
thorities on  all  local  legislation,  tlie 
advisers  in  those  numberless  sta- 
tutes which  were  perpetually  in  de- 
mand in  a  disorganized  country;  and 
on  them  lay  the  still  more  essential 
ministerial  office  of  defending  the 
(cabinet  measures  in  Parliament. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant's  Secretary 
was,  in  nearly  all  instances,  an  Eng- 
lishman, of  course  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  modes 
of  the  Irish  mind,  coming  to  the 
country  merely  as  a  preparation  for 
office  in  England,  a  kind  of  coun- 
try rehearsal  for  the  great  West- 
minster Theatre.  The  affairs  of 
Government  took  their  initiative 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  filled  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  Prime  Minister.  But 
the  support^  the  steerage,  the  sub- 
stantial progress  of  his  measures, 
must  depend  on  the  vigour  of  his 
auxiliaries.  Townshend's  first  ob- 
ject was  to  find  out  among  the  law- 
yers a  man  fit  to  be  fabricated  into 
bis  Attorney-General.  The  choice 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
three  principal  favourites  of  the 
Courts  were  Hussey  Burgh,  Prime 
Sergeant,  a  man  renowned  for  ele- 
gance of  manner,  pleasing  declama- 
tion, and  a  voice  whose  captivation 
gained  him  the  appellative  oi  "Silver- 
tongue."  Yelverton  was  a  man  of 
large  attainments^  an  able  lawyer,  a 
great'  humorist,  a  capital  general 
scholar ;  and  possessed  of  a  power 
of  public  speaking  that  often  rose  to 
grandeur.  The  Attoruey-General- 
•hip  would  have  naturally  fallen  to 
Burgh  under  agovemment  of  routine. 
But  times  were  of  another  calibre. 
His  excessive  polish  was  not  conge- 
nial to  the  temper  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  Townshend  dismissed 
him  instinctively  from  his  medita- 
tions, and  enquired  what  was  to  be 
done  with  Uie  two  others.  His  mode 
of  selection  was  equally  prompt  and 
inartificial.  He  asked  them  both  to 
his  table,  found  Yelverton  accom- 

gUihedy  amusing,  and  inteJli^en^  aa 
6  alwayi  wmb;  found  Scott  roughs 
hahi  rufgar,  but  vigorous  and  aar* 
cmtki,  sad  lagUutJjr  £jed  on  blm 


for  the  office.  He  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Scott  made  an  Attorney- 
General  after  his  own  heart.  He 
had  been  introduced  by  Lees,  the 
secretary  of  the  Post-office,  whose 
commission  from  Lord  Townshend, 
was  "to  find  out  some  hard-bitted, 
stout  barrister,  who  would  neither 
give  nor  take  quarter."  Lees  him- 
self, like  almost  every  man  in  that 
time  of  oddity,  was  a  character.  He 
was  a  Scotsman,  who  had  gone  to 
Ireland,  holding  some  situation  in 
the  family  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant. 
His  shrewdness,  and  no  doubt,  his 
good  conduct,  carried  him  on  from 
one  little  office  to  another,  till  he  be- 
gan to  find  himself  within  sight  of 
competence.  He  now  became  in 
some  degree  a  confidential  servant 
of  Government,  and  found  the  ad- 
vantages of  confidence  in  the  sweets 
of  office.  He  was  at  length  raised 
to  the  lucrative  place  of  Secretary  to 
the  Post-office,  was  made  a  Baronet, 
and  closed  his  clever  and  fortunate 
career,  the  head  of  a  family,  all  of 
whom  he  had  provided  for  in  public 
employments,  and  whom  he  left 
opulent.  His  maxim  for  success  in 
official  life  is  worth  transcribing  for 
the  sake  of  future  seekers  after  the 
good  things  of  the  Treasury ;  "  Get 
every  thing  you  can,  and  ke^  grumb- 
ling /"  He  was  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  so  conspi- 
cuous as  a  politician.  The  sketch 
of  Scott  given  by  Sir  Jonah  is  too 
pedantic,  but  not  untrue  in  its  prin- 
cipal points :  —  "  Sprung  from  the 
humbler  order  of  society,  he  adven- 
tured upon  the  world  without  any  ad- 
vantage, save  the  strength  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  the  versatility  of  his  talents. 
Courageous,  vulgar,  humorous,  arti- 
ficial, he  knew  the  world  well,  and 
he  profited  by  the  knowledge;  he 
cultivated  the  powerful,  he  uullied 
the  timid,  he  fought  the  brave,  he 
flattered  the  vain,  he  duped  the  cre- 
dulous, and  he  amused  the  convivial. 
Half  liked,  half  reprobated,  he  was 
too  high  to  be  despised,  and  too  low 
to  be  respected.  His  language  was 
coarse,  and  his  principles  were  arbi- 
trary; but  uis  passions  were  his 
slaves,  and  his  cunning  was  always 
at  hand.  He  recoWecled  ^«swa^ 
received  in  advemty,  buX  \A%  w%p 
rice  and  his  oatentaxioii  cotLXwiafta 
for  the  aacendeucy.  Kn^XiiOM^^ 
moBt  fortunate  iiia»>  wA  a  xawX  wx^- 


ui  eui  prise,  ana  the  scandal 

ly  was  loud  on  the  subject. 

vas  fitted  for  his  office  as  a 

^  much  knowledge  of  law ; 

rtier  by  the  most  dexterous 

^n  of  the  foibles  of  the  suc- 

lonors  of  preferments ;  for 

Ituous  life  of  his  profession 

Qg  front,  and  a  more  daring 

and  for  a  ministerial  law 

the  most  unmeasured  con- 

*.  every  opinion,  man  and 

It  exhibited  the  absurdity 

ing  on  the  losing  side. 

turn  from  his  politics  to 

i  life,  Scott  was  ajire-eater, 

every  other  man  of  his 

himself  bound  to  give  «a- 

o  every  man  on  every  sub- 

inable.     His  manners,  of 

ve  frequent  provocation, 

as  naturally  followed  by 

8  to  the  field,  all  of  which 

ipirit  of  the  man  obeyed 

iny  formality   whatever. 

uel  with   Lord  Tyrawly 

*a  extravagance,  and  well 

rding  in  the  madness  of 

Iry.    Lady  Tyrawly  had 

lislike   to  her   husband, 

onourable  James  Cuffe.) 


pretended  friend  of  his  famil 
the  culprit,  and  that,  howevei 
less   the   woman   was,  his 
was  so  deeply  concerned,  t 
death  of  one  or  the  other  was 
sary."     A  message  was  acco: 
sent,  for  mortal  combat,  to  the 
ney- General,  urging  the  lad} 
fession,  his  own  dishonourab. 
duct,  and  Mr  Cuffe's  determim 
avenge  himself  in  the  field.  1 
tomi>y> General  stared  at  the  m 
ger,  expressed  surprise  at  the  cc 
of  Uie  oillet,  paused  for  a  m( 
with  an  expression  of  counte 
not  unlike  that  of  a  man  pom 
whether  the  writer  of  the  note 
mad,  the   bearer  mad,  or  h 
mad.    But  he  was  a  gentlemai 
moreover,  his  Majesty's  Attc 
General ;  either  of  them  poten 
sons,  but  doubled,  irresistible  f 
combat  He  knew  that  a  declai 
nay,  an  oath,  of  innocence,  wou 
the  world,  be  considered  eitb 
a  pious  fraud  to  screen  the  1 
surviving  reputation,  or  a  bee 
contrivance  for   screenine   hi 
from  the  husband's  wrath,  (a 
no  case  be  believed  by  the  | 
natured  Dart  of  ■nn^<l♦^.^  »•-  • 
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There  could  be  no  cause  for 
doubtfog  this  dow  •  and  on  compa- 
ring notes,  Mr  Cuffe  began  to  suspect 
that  he  had  been  tricked  by  his  wife. 
She  was  now  sure  of  a  separation^ 
for  he  bad  turned  her  out :  and  if 
he  had  fallen  on  the  field,  she  would 
have  been  sure  of  a  noble  jointure ; 
so  that  she  was  in  utrumque  parata, 
secure  under  every  chance,  death  or 
Dr  Dul|;anan,  (the  Judge  of  the  Irish 
Ecclesukstical  Court) 

On  his  return  he  sent  her  a  severe 
reprimand,  and  announced  but  a 
moderate  annuity;  which  she  in- 
stantly and  haughtily  refused^  posi- 
tively declaring  that  she  "  never  had 
made  any  confession  of  guilt,  that  the 
whole  was  a  scheme  of  his  own 
vicious  habits  to  get  rid  of  her,  and 
that  she  had  only  said,  that  he  might 
Just  as  well  suspect  the  Attorney- Ge- 
neral, who  had  never  said  a  civil  thing 
to  her,  as  any  body  else,**  She  dared 
falm  to  prove  the  least  impropriety 
on  her  part,  and  yet  he  had  *'  cruelly 
turned  ner  out  of  her  house,  and  pro- 
claimed his  innocent  wife  to  be  a 
^Hty  woman,*'  &c.  Mr  Cuffe  was 
taiiiy  outwitted.  He  found  that  the 
lady  had  been  too  many  for  him,  and 
to  prevent  further  publicity  and  trou- 
ble, he  agreed  to  allow  her  a  very 
large  annuity,  on  which  she  lived  a 
life  much  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
and  died  some  years  after  at  Bath. 

There  was  an  episode  to  this  story. 
Mr  Cuffe,  thus  cast  out  from  matri- 
mony, adopted  the  course  not  un- 
usual among  men  of  the  world,  and 
placed  Miss  Wewitzer  at  the  bead 
of  his  t^Je.  She  was  a  remarkably 
pretty  actress,  a  popular  favourite, 
and  celebrated  as  the  Rosetta  of 
'*  Love  in  a  Village."  He  declared 
that  he  considered  her  as  his  wife, 
and  only  waited  the  legal  opportu- 
nity to  entiUe  her  to  the  name.  The 
death  of  the  separated  wife  at  length 
gave  the  opportunity,  after  twenty 
years  of  this  alliance,  and  the  birth 
of  many  children.  Mr  Cuffe,  now 
Lord  Ty rawly,  realized  his  loug- de- 
layed promises  and  intentions,  and 
the  actress  being  regularly  married, 
became  Lady  Tyrawly.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  knot  become  indisso- 
luble, than  both  parties  looged  to 
untie  it.  No  sooner  did  they  become 
man  and  wife,  tbaa  Madam  Discord 
iatraduced  herself.  With  my  Lord 
mtdlsdr  T/nwIf,  every  hour  add- 


ed fresh  fuel  to  tlie  flame.  She  had 
been  Lady  Tyrawly  only  in  remain- 
der  and  expectancy.  At  length,  the 
chain  became  red-hot — ueithei:  of 
them  could  bear  it  any  longer,  and 
the  affair  ended  in  a  voluntary  and 
most  uncomfortable  separation. 

From  the  fantastic  tricks  of  the 
higher  orders  of  this  singular  coun- 
try, to  the  quick  retorts  and  unhewn 
wit  of  the  lower,  is  like  Napoleon's 
step  from  the  "  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous." Yet  the  descent  may  not 
always  be  very  precipitate  from  the 
Peer  to  the  chimney-sweeper  and 
the  chambermaid.  In  one  of  the 
elections  for  Dublin,  subsequently 
to  the  memorable  and  melancholy 
year  1798,  in  which  one  of  the  Be- 
resford  family  was  a  candidKte,  a 
chimney-sweeper,  at  the  head  of  his 

frofessiont  of  the  outlandish  name  of 
[orish,  came  forward  to  give  his 
vote.  This  man,  known  to  have 
strone  interest  in  his  tribe,  had  been 
closely  besieged  by  the  several  can- 
didates, but  would  promise  none, 
nor  give  the  least  hint  how  he  in- 
tended to  act  on  the  hustings.  John 
Claudius  Beresford,  the  candidate, 
was  a  name  in  infinite  ill  odour 
with  the  populace.  A  member  of 
a  family  wno  had  contrived  to  draw 
on  themselves  all  the  odium  of  the 
Opposition  in  Parliament,  by  their 
active  support  of  Qovemment;  of 
the  general  community,  by  their  ex- 
traordinary success  in  obtaining  the 
fa\  ours  of  the  Crown ;  and  of  the 

Scpulace,  by  their  reported  tyranny ; 
oLa  Claudiua  had  concentred  on 
Ids  head  all  the  scattered  hostilities 
of  his  family,  by  very  peculiar  pro- 
minence in  those  measiu-es,  which, 
in  the  time  of  public  hazard,  were 
suffered  to  supersede  all  law.  Du- 
ring the  Rebellion,  he  had  command- 
ed a  troop  of  cavalry,  formed  chiefly 
of  the  principal  persons  connected 
with  the  Customhouse,  of  which  his 
father,  a  man  of  a  different  class  and 
character,  had  been  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. The  natural  unpopularity 
attached  to  Customhouse  officers 
had  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
palliated  by  seeing  them  decorated 
with  sabres  and  pistols,  and  acting 
under  the  orders  of  a  Beresford. 
The  troop,  wbo  wete  \\o\exv\.\\i>X\^vt 
politics,  and,  of  coui»«i»  iuW^  wwm^ 
of  the  popular  opmVon,  leXutii^A.  \X 
with  Bufficleut  rec\px wW?  •>  «aft.  \>^ 


Ting  the  Rebellion  !h«rf  fi"T  ""^  """S"-  «•»''»'•.  t^e  con 

of  tL  troop  had  be'eJun  I'f  """2  "^  *•"  f"te™i»7.  « 

their  reputetioD  a  chisZ  f  ""*•'  ''''*'•  ?"  ^^  "»«  "l^^*^ 

rging  the  8U8p?cted  This  i„  '^V  VJ*"*.  *'""^«  ^»"»'»« 

pronounced  by  the  mil  h;*"*"*'  "  •  '*!,"  "lescending  inv 

'  the_e.pres.  JoZT^  ^i ZZr^'Z^^''u'».^^. 


'.  purpose  ofmakineSem      tT  u       '*"?'«»•  =  he  knew  no 

•tontlo Govemmeltril"f    Sih  bv'flf k""/  «°  "^g™^" 
id  an  endless  outcrr  «m1     If  i    ^  '«'«ehood.    He  was  a 

i^ed  ia  all  the  nooXr       .  \^  **"  *  '?y»'  ''"''J"^.-  »»>. 
I  new  InquUiUonTln      Z^  ""^efP  pledged  himself  tl 

infamou^perve^si^ao?    hypocrisf  ^^iT* 'r**'    ™'' 
Beless  as  it  was  tvninni      f/P"""?.  "na  Uierefore  an 

iltingonly  nTurnKi*    *'"'"i'  i"'""-    ««  «"«  finaHy 

If-accusew.  and  bwdfn  ?Jl°^*^r*?:.K"'\*  '""  "^  ««l 

1  into  direct  reffin"  f  •*"'  "*^  ^'  **■*»'«  housetop' 

«tent  was  this  TO  nion  l^'T^'    "*  P^oteBted.  that  he 

•ome  Irish  wLS'fwhS  ThiT^M  '"  *?"  «*"'«J  ""^ 

t  the  occasioX  W  SSAT'^  ""*?  ''•'  ""  **""''» » 

holy,  to  exercise  Aelr  he  wL  tf."**?"^** '^f^'P'™'*"' " 

!•«  up,  one  night  orer  aJTi     "*  insensible  to  persua. 

'.  •  signboard  Ddnted  JSS  ^'  '"<>wce  was  to  encou 

lone  hire,  by  j'^elff*  ?  f  "•"'''  "^  '"'•  candour  by 

e,  oy  J.  Beres.  cat^'.nine-tails.    They  were  co 

i  that  Horish  had  been  SKi^ *PP"**^ '''*  <^''*' ^'^u^ 

who  hadpaid  toofel?  wi?'^"  '^"*  ""'  »»  f"l'»»' 

ntry  a  full  share  of  skin  C  "°"  !5*^'jr'*  »  l*""" 

of  being  aX^,/"  h^^^'/  '^?T.*I''  '''•  •"«*  t^*'  = 

■ng   hundrr^';^  Z    ZSS^t!'^,^':!!^?!  ^"^^^^ 
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dates, — *'  Let  me  see  I  who  shall  I 
vote  for  ?  run  very  liard  to  please, 
gentlemen,  I  assure  you.'*  He  hesi- 
tated— all  the  candidates  pressed : 
**  Fair  and  easy,  gentlemen/'  said 
Horisb, looking  at  each  of  them  again. 
"Don't  hurry  a  man." — "  Barring- 
ton,"  cried  impatient  Bcresford,  **  I 
know  that  honest  fellow;  Horish, 
will  vote  for  me." — Horish  stared, 
but  said  nothing. — "  Indeed  he  will 
not,"  replied  Harrington ;  "  eh,  Ho- 
rish?"—He  looked,  but  remained 
silent — *^  ril  lay  you  a  rump  and 
dozen,"  exclaimed  Beresford,  "  on 
the  matter." — Horish  now  started 
into  a  Bort  of  animation,  but  coolly 
replied, "  You'll  lose  that  same  rump 
and  dozen,  Mr  Beresford,  for  the 
sake  of  the  dozens  1  got  in  your 
riding-house ;  but  if  ever  1  have  the 
honour  of  meeting  you  up  a  chim- 
ney, depend  upon  it,  Mr  Beresford, 
1  shall  treat  you  with  all  the  civi- 
lity imaginable. — Come,  boys,  poll 
away  for  the  Counsellor."  Under 
Horish's  influence  every  chimney- 
sweeper In  Dublin  voted  against 
Beresford. 

Our  next  trait  is  from  the  gentler 
sex: — A  handsome  young  woman, 
the  servant  of  a  Mrs  Lett,  in  Wex- 
ford, who  was  considered  as  a  great 
patriot,  (rebel,)  was  sitting  one  sum- 
mer's evening  at  her  mistress's  win- 
dow, singing  words  to  certain  airs 
which  were  not  regarded  as  ortho- 
dox by  the  opposite  party.  The 
Marquis  of  Ely,  with  the  High 
Sheriff  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  were  returning,  after  their 
wine,  from  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
heard  the  young  siren  warbling  at 
tlie  window.  But,  as  the  strain 
sounded  in  their  ears  of  a  rebellious 
tendency,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  demolish  the  fragile  parts  of  Mrs 
Lett's  house-front  without  delay; 
and  accordingly,  my  Lord,  the  High 
Sheriff,  and  their  friends,  to  preserve 
Uie  Constitution  from  all  traitorous 
maid-servant8,forthwith  commenced 
proceedings:  and  stones  being  the 
weapons  nearest  at  hand,  the  win- 
dows and  the  warbling  maid  received 
a  broadside,  which  was  of  great  uti- 
lity to  the  glazier,  and  had  wellnigh 
put  feea  into  the  pockets,  not  only 
of  the  surgeon,  but  of  the  sexton  and 
coroner,  nowever,  on  this  occasion, 
)aMieB  was  aot  BO  far  off  aa  the  par- 
OeaMdtoea  penuaded;  my  Lord, 


the  High  Sheriff,  and  others,  being 
indicted  and  tried.  His  Lordship's 
counsel  did  their  best  for  their  noble 
client, and  tried  to  mystify  the  sipger ; 
but  the  Marquis,  conceiving  their 
delicacy  too  great  in  reference  to 
this  witness,  requested  permission 
to  ask  her  a  few  questions  himself, 
which  was  granted.  "  Now,  girl," 
said  the  Marquis,  '*  by  the  oath  you 
have  taken,  did  you  not  say,  you 
would  eplit  my  skuU  open  .^" 

"  Why,  then,  by  the  virtue  of  my 
oath,"  said  the  girl,  turning  to  the 
Judge,  "  it  would  not  be  worth  my 
white  to  split  his  bkuU  open,  my 
Lord." 

"  Ha,  ha  I"  said  the  Marquis, "  now 
1  have  her,"  (supposing  that  she 
made  some  allusion  to  a  reward  for 
killing  him.)  <'  And  why, girl,  would 
it  not  be  worth  your  while  ?" 

"  Because,  my  Lord,"  answered 
she,  **  if  I  had  split  his  skull  open,  by 
virtue  of  my  oath,  I  am  sure  and 
certain,  1  should  have  found  nothing 
inside  of  it*'  The  laugh  against  the 
nSble  Marquis  was  now  too  great  to 
admit  of  his  proceeding  with  his 
cross-examination.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  fined. 

Ireland  had  thus  her  exhibitors  in 
all  rank%.  Hamilton  Rowan,  well 
known  afterwards  for  his  bustling  in 
the  insurrectionary  period  of  her 
unhappy  history,  baa  been  conspi- 
cuous long  before  for  a  love  of 
making  himself  remarked  on  all  oc- 
casions. Possessed  of  a  conbider- 
able  fortune,  and  a  high  conviction 
of  his  being  born  for  a  regenerator, 
he  had  overmeasured  his  talents,  and 
mistaken  his  time.  His  Herculean 
make,  and  daring  manners,  would 
have  fitted  him  for  a  chieftain,  when 
the  Irish  chieftain  was  only  the  more 

grominent  barbarian  of  his  tribe. 
)Ut  his  Ignorance  of  mankind  made 
him  always  the  tool  of  others,  as  his 
ignorance  of  his  own  deficiencies  in- 
flated hini  with  the  vain  conception 
that  be  was  fitted  to  guide,  when 
Nature  had  destined  him  only  to  fol- 
low. Respectable  as  a  private  charac- 
ter, he  became  ridiculous  as  a  public 
one,  and  failed,  as  he  ought  to  fail, 
in  every  object  except  that  of  bring- 
ing himself  within  the  laalv  oC  G^ 
vernment    If  be  \iifLuwiCft^\)^ii'vDL- 
surrectiou  at  a\\,  Yie  itAucuc^^  \\» 
only  to  its  o\erflwrow\>^VA^V^«tft»! 
ture  boaatlngB,   l£  ^^  Vviw^^^^ 


rovernment  distrustful  of 

tions,  contemptuous  of  his 

urned  to  his  country,  and 

;;ued  as  loudly  and  as  im- 

I  ever.    In  the  year  1788, 

lefore  the  catastrophe  of 

al  absurdities,  Hamilton 

ced  himself  upon  public 

y  his  extravagant  patron- 

oung  person,  Mary  Neil, 

id  to  have  been  ill-treated 

Ein  of  rank.    The  circum- 

ted  much  indignation  at 

m  indignation  not  at  all 

'  its  being  reported  that 

1  of  Carhampton  was  the 

I  nobleman  possessed  the 

lalification  of  beine  an 

)opular  hatred   in  both 

1  Ireland.    Yet  he  was 

'  intelligent,  acute,  and 

d  individual,  sagacious 

lirs,  witty  in  society,  and 

)y  any  peculiar  excea- 

England  he  had  made 

oxious  by  the  bold  at- 

down  a  popular  acoun- 

the  aid  of  the  mob,  was 

umph  over  the  law ;  and 

B  family  name  of  Lut- 

red  with  hereditarv  ab- 


.M.|#va«A/i.    Avuwau  naa  g 

far  in  vindication,  that  he  ha 
made  the  cause  his  own.    T. 
credulity  hurt  not  only  hia  fe 
or  the  credit  of  his  understa 
but  the  quality  of  which  he 
much  greater  share  than  of 
— his  pride — and  he  vowed  pe 
vengeance  against  all  her  calu 
tors,  high  and  low.    At  that 
about  twenty  young  barrister 
formed  a  dinner  club  in  Dublin, 
had  taken  large  apartments  fo 
purpose;  and,  as  we  were  no 
troubled    with  too  muck   bus: 
were  in  the  habit  of  faring  lu 
ously  every  day,  and  taking  a  I 
of  the  beat  claret  that  could  be 
cured." 

Even  on  the  procuring  of  thh 
bottle  hangs  a  tndt  of  the  time. 
Ireland,  at  all  periods,  the  E: 
lawB  have  been  looked  on  not  i 
as  a  burden  than  as  an  affront.  1 
vears  ago,  there  was  a  kind  of 
bute  to  national  dignity  in  def 
them,  which  was  in  some  degret 
nanded  from  every  Irish  gentle 
Those  who  lived  in  towns  yie 
as  scant  obedience  as  they  c( 
and  if  they  could  not  smuggle  in 
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4he  ZuyderZee.  Thus  the  Irish  back- 
woodsman feasted  on  good  things  of 
which  the  London  lord  was  only  a 
second-rate  partaker,  had  Burgundy 
and  Champagne  on  his  table  at  the 
price  of  London  beer,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  West  Indiamen  which 
dropped  their  rum  and  turtle  into 
the  family  fi^hiDg-smack,  as  they 
slipped  along  by  the  high  western 
wall  of  Ireland  against  the  rush  of 
the  AUantic,  was  able  to  lay  under 
his  rude  ceiling  a  feast  to  which  not 
the  luxuries  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  day, 
or  a  Cabinet  dinner,  could  put  to 
shame.  In  the  instance  of  tlie  pre- 
sent story  the  source  of  the  luxury 
was  nearer  the  metropolis.  The  Isle 
of  Man  was  free  from  the  visits  of 
the  customhouse  officer,  and,  there- 
fore, was  the  grand  depot  of  the 
wines  intended  for  introduction  to 
the  Irish  bon  vivant,  without  the  irk- 
someness  of  paying  its  passage 
through  the  hands  of  Government. 
One  of  the  party  had  a  pleasure 
cutter,  which  he  despatched  regular- 
ly to  Uie  Isle  of  Man  for  the  claret 
of  Hie  dub,  and  a  nameless  under- 
standing being  contrived  for  the 
purpose  with  some  of  the  underlings 
of  the  Customs,  the  transit  was 
accomplished  without  molestation, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of 
the  club  and  to  their  general  enjoy- 
ment, whatever  it  might  have  been 
to  any  tenderness  of  conscience  re- 
roaininff  among  them. 

**  There  never  existed  a  more 
cheerful,  witty,  nor  half  so  cheap,  a 
dinner  club.  One  day,  while  dining 
with  our  usual  hilarity,  a  servant  in- 
formed us  that  a  gentleman  below 
stairs  desired  to  be  admitted  yor  a 
momerU.  We  considered  it  to  be 
acme  brother  barrister,  who  request- 
ed permission  to  join  our  party,  and 
desired  him  to  be  shewn  up.  What 
was  our  surprise,  however,  on  per- 
ceiving the  figure  that  presented 
itself !  a  man  who  might  have  served 
as  a  model  for  a  Hercules  ;  his 
rough  countenance  overshadowed 
by  enormous  black  brows,  and  deep- 
ly furrowed  by  strong  lines  of  care, 
or  thought,  or  character,  completing 
one  of  the  most  formidable  figures 
imaginable.  He  was  very  well  dress- 
ed; close  by  his  side  stalked  in  a 
nhiggf  'Sewfoundland  dog  of  cor- 
retptmding  magaitude,  with  hair  a 
iMkmg^  and  w&o,  if  be  should  be 


voraciously  inclined,  seemed  well 
able  to  devour  a  barrister  or  two 
without  overcharging  his  stomach; 
as  he  entered,  indeed,  he  looked  al- 
ternately at  us,  and  up  at  his  master, 
as  if  only  awaiting  his  orders  to  com- 
mence the  onslaught.  His  master 
held  in  his  hand  a  large,  yellow, 
knotted  club,  slung  by  a  leathern 
thong  round  his  huge  wrist,  and  he 
had  also  a  long  small-sword  by  his 
side,  adorned  by  a  purple  ribbon. 

"  This  apparition  walked  delibe- 
rately up  to  the  table;  and  having 
made  his  obeisance  with  seeming 
courtesy,  a  short  pause  ensued,  du- 
ring which  he  looked  round  on  all  the 
company  with  an  aspect,  if  not  stem, 
yet  ill  calculated  to  set  our  minds  at 
ease  as  to  his  or  his  dog^s  ulterior 
intentions.  '  Gentlemen,'  at  length 
said  he,  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  so 
mild,  nay  so  polished,  as  to  give  the 
lie,  as  it  were,  to  his  threatening 
figure,  '  I  have  heard  with  very 
great  regret,  that  some  members  of 
this  Club  have  been  so  indiscreet  as 
to  calumniate  the  character  of  Mary 
Neil,  which,  from  the  part  I  have 
taken,  I  feel  identified  with  my  own. 
If  any  gentleman  present  has  done 
so,  I  doubt  not  he  will  have  the  can- 
dour and  courage  to  avow  it —  Who 
avows  it?'  The  dog  looked  up  at 
him  again ;  he  returned  the  glance, 
but  contented  himself /or  the  pre- 
sent with  patting  the  animal's  head, 
and  was  silent.  So  were  we.  He 
repeated,  •  Who  avows  it?* 

«*  The  extreme  surprise  with  whicli 
our  party  was  seized,  rendered  all 
consultation,  as  to  a  reply,  out  of  the 
question ;  and  never  did  I  see  the 
old  axiom,  that  *  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,'  more 
thoroughly  exemplified.  A  few  of  the 
company  whispered,  each  his  neigh- 
bour; and  I  perceived  one  or  two 
steal  a  fruit  knife  under  the  table- 
cloth, in  case  of  extremities.  We 
were  eighteen  in  number;  and  as  no 
one  would  or  could  answer  for  the 
others,  it  would  require  eighteen 
replies  to  satisfy  the  giant's  single 
query.  And  I  fancy  some  of  us  could 
not  have  replied,  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  stuck  to  the  truth  into  the  bargain. 

"  He  repeated  his  demand^  <i\v8^- 
ting  his  toBe,  a  \\\\t^  \^m^>  *  ^^«^ 
any  gcnlleman  ovo^  V^.'^*     kl^\i! 
buzz  now  ckculatft^to>MiAVi[i«iXwyi 
but  there  ww  no  cnuwer  i«\«^n 


^■.- 


remomous,    Mr    Rowao 

extraordinary  interview. 

t  of  his  departing  bows, 

taueous  impulse,  we  all 

^turned  his  compliment, 

hing  the  table  with  our 

itill  in  profound  silence ; 

ng  on  both  sides  was  re- 

iie  was  fairly  out  of  the 

ee  or  four  of  the  com« 

an  to  the  window,  to  be 

and  his  dog  were  clear 

street    And  no  sooner 

atisfactory    denouement 

ined,  than  a  general  roar 

nsued,  and  we  talked  it 

indred  different  ways; 

)f  our  argument,  how- 

;  upon  the  question, — 

behaved  the  politest  on 

vas  that  the  whole  affair 
e.  The  giant  protector 
1  had  pounced  upon 
hey  had  any  idea  ofhis 
thus  instead  of  calling 
'd  to  throw  him  down 
companying  this  meri- 
by  a  genenu  contribu- 
hips,  which  an  intru- 
ich  circumstances,  so 


^w..oM«^n3,  siiiue  agam  in 

Hamilton    Rowan's    histor 
makes  one  of  the  public  docu 
of  his  country.    He  was  the 
agitator  of  his  time.    His  spee 
pistol,  or  his  cudgel,  was  alwa 
the  service  of  what  he  called 
sacred  cause  of  Humanity/'   B 
Mary    Neils  could  not   rise  < 
day,  and  he  probably,  from  afte 
cumstances,  even  in  her  insl 
began  to   feel  the  ridicule  o 
Quixotism  in  so  suspicious  a  c 
he  looked  for  a  more  active  imi 
in  his  ascent  to  popular  fame,  h 
land,  unhappily,  this  impulse  is 
found  by  every  body.  Tne  candi 
for  renown  has  only  to  protest 
Ireland  is  the  loveliest,  most  fei 
most  generous,  gallant,  and  glor 
spot  that  the  sun  shines  on ;  th 
ia  idso  the  most  degraded,  und 
hideous,   wretched,  beggared, 
trampled  on,  of  any  since  the  di 
very  of  Africa  ;  and  that  this  tii 
of  calamities,  this  web  of  afflici 
this  shroud  of  despair,  wrapping 
palpitating  limbs  of  the  land,  w 
it  chills  into  a  corpse,  is  wholly 
solely  the  work  of  England !  of  Sa 
England,  of  the  soil  of  Bigotry 
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exhibited  do  bigus  of  being  the  bet- 
ter for  its  new  clientship ;  and  the 
generous  patron  was  soon  evidently 
much  the  worse.  Some  of  his  expe- 
dients in  "  the  sacred  cause  of  Hu- 
manity" now  began  to  exhibit  that 
solitary  consideration  for  his  own 
security,  which  fell  rather  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  determination  to  be 
hanged.  On  one  occasion  an  auction 
at  his  house  was  made  the  dexterous 
contrivance  of  telling  his  mind.  A 
bundle  of  printed  papers  was 
thrown  into  the  fireless  grate,  which 
of  course  every  comer  was  at  liberty 
to  take,  and  which  thus  conveyed  his 
opinions  in  the  most  innocent  and 
accidental  manner.  But  this  could 
not  go  on  for  ever.  Government  at 
last  grasped  him ;  he  was  convicted 
of  publishing  a  paper  which  brought 
down  a  sentence  of  fine  and  impri- 
sonment, and  he  was  thrown  into 
Newgate.  And  those  were  the  first 
fruits  of  his  labours — this  the  career 
of  a  man,  whom  foi'tune,  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  habits  marked  out  for  a 
life  of  usefulness  and  honour;  no 
low-bom  adventurer,  no  dastardly 
malignant,  no  hater  of  the  society 
that  scorns  and  excludes  him,  but  a 
gentleman,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  but  that  which  includes  com- 
monloyalty  and  common  understand- 
ing. 

But  while  he  lay  in  his  dungeon, 
new  discoveries  of  a  deeper  nature 
were  announced,  evidence  was  al- 
leged, which  made  the  patriot  feel 
that  even  in  prison  he  must  not  wait 


for  tlie  law.  Before  the  charges  could 
be  put  into  shape,  he  contrived  to 
evade  the  vigilance  of  his  jailers,  fled 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  and  finally  was 
smuggled  off  in  a  fishing-boat  to 
France.  He  gave  himself  great  cre- 
dit for  the  adroitness,  whatever  he 
might  do  for  the  intrepidity,  of  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  But  the 
probability  of  the  case  is,  that  his 
escape  was  connived  at,  if  not  actu- 
ally suggested,  by  Government  Es- 
cape from  a  French  jail  is,  like  every 
thing  French,  a  melodramatic  affair, 
and  the  turnkeys  are  all  heroes  of 
romance.  But  English,  and  even 
Irish,  jailers  are  made  of  sterner 
stuff;  and  if  it  were  their  will  to  have 
held  him  fast,  no  dexterity  of  his 
could  have  opened  his  prison  gates.- 
The  truth  is,  that  the  public  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  this  foolish  man's 
heart  in  contempt  for  his  head ;  he 
was  considered  as  an  enthusiast,  and 
as  such,  there  was  no  wish  to  mingle 
his  blood  with  that  of  the  wilful  con- 
spirators. He  was  never  pursued. 
After  a  slight  investigation,  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped.  And  at  the  close 
of  an  exile  in  America,  he  made  his 
submission,  received  the  King's  par- 
don, was  suffered  to  return  and  re- 
sume his  property,  and  left  to  medi- 
tate thenceforth,  on  the  difference 
between  the  mercy  of  a  King,  and 
the  massacres  of  Republicanism.  He 
is  now  old,  or  dead ;  in  either  case, 
ho  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  forgotten. 
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magnitude,  it  betrayed  a  total 
ranee  of  the  practical  workio 
the  human  mind,  and  it  has 
attended  with  the  most  disast 
consequences.       Experience, 
bought  woful  experience,  has 
proved  its  futility ;  and  demon 
ted  that  in  measures  inteude 
act  generally  upon  society,  not 
than  in  those  destined  for  the 
provement  of   the  individual, 
must  equally  calculate  upon  tht 
herent  weakness  of  our  natural 
pravity,  and  guard  against  kn 
ledge  becoming  the  inlet  for  the 
mission  of  evil,  not  less  scrupuloi 
than  prepare  it  for  being  tlie  chai 
for  the  introduction  of  good. 

The  reason  of  this  necessity  ii 
be  found  in  the  fact  which  is 
nounced  to  us  in  the  earliest  wo 
of  Revelation,  which  was    coe 
with  the  birth  of  man,  and  is  f 
dently  destined  to  continue  as  h 
as  he  exists,  viz.  the  corrupt  f 
wayward  tendency  of  his  natt 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
most  strenuous  efforts,  to  counter 
the  disposition  to  evil,  which  sec 
to  be  as  natural  to  him  as  for 
sparks  to  fly  upward.    We  are 
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act  their  influence.    This  doctrine  sin  draws  many  after  it    When  the 
is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  it  is  Devil  tempts  a  man  to  commit  any 
to  be  found  in  the   Philosophers,  wickedness,  he  does,  as  it  were,  lay 
Moralists,  and  Sages  of  every  age  a  long  train  of  sins,  and  if  the  first 
and  country  in  the  world ;  in  Xeno-  temptation  take,  they  give  fire  to 
phon  and  Plato,  in  Cicero  and  Aris-  another."  *     If  any  of  our  readers 
totle ;  in  the  dreams  of  the  Hindoos  feel  that  these   principles   are  not 
and  the  Enigmas  of  the  Talmud,  in  applicable  to  themselves^  we  con- 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  the  gratulate  them  on  their  condition, 
Maxims  of  Confucius.     When  the  and  sincerely  hope  it  will  long  con- 
rival   Goddesses  of   Pleasure   and  tinue  so :  we  can  only  say,  that  is 
Virtue,  in  the  beautiful  Grecian  Fa-  not  the  case  with  ourselves,  nor  any 
ble,  stood  before  the  infant  Flercu-  class  of  men,  in  any  climate,  rank, 
ies,  the  one  was  clothed  in  the  garb  or  age  of  the  world  with  whom  we 
and  arrayed  in  the  colour  likely  to  are  acquainted, 
captivate  a  youthful  fancy ;  but  the         Observe  the  precautions  which 
other  was  severe  and  forbidding  in  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
aspect,  and  terrified  the  beholder  tries  has  proved  to  be  necessary  for 
by  the  awful  severity  of  her  brow ;  the  protection  of  youth,  from  the 
and  the  emblems  will  continue  to  contamination  to  which  they  would 
the  end  of  time  to  distinguish  the  otherwise  be  exposed  by  the  cor« 
Siren,     whose    bewitching    smiles  ruptions   or  errors   of  knowledge, 
tempt  to  the  path  of  perdition,  and  How  carefully  are  the  minds  of  Uie 
the  sober  matron  who  guards  the  young  preserved  from  the  mass  of  in- 
narrow  way,  which  leads  in  the  end  fidelity,  profligacy,  and  vice,  with 
to  temporal  and  eternal  happiness.  which  the  pressabounds;  howguard- 
**  The   corrupt  nature  of  man,"  ed  is  the  selection  of  authors  put 
says  Archbishop  Tillotson, 'Ms  a  rank  into  their  hands;  how  great  the  ef- 
soil  to  which  vice  takes  easily,  and  forts  made  to  save  them  from  the 
wherein  it  thrives  apace.   The  mind  evident  and  easy  irruption  of  false- 
of  man  hath  need  to  be  prepared  hood,  and  prepare  them  by  laborious 
for  piety  and  virtue;  it  must  be  ail'  efforts,  and  the  study  of  the  great 
tivated  to  that  end,  and  ordered  with  authors  of  our  own  or  other  coun- 
grtat  care  and  pains  ;  but  vices  are  tries,  for  the  duties,  the  trials,  and 
weed*  that  grow  wild  and  spring  up  the  temptations  of  tlie  world  I  Would 
of  thembclves.     They  arc  in  some  any  one  expect  that  by  simply  teach* 
eort  natural  to  the  soil,  and  there-  ing  the  young  to  read,  and  immedi- 
fore  they  need  not  be  planted  or  ately  allowing  them  to  devour  every 
watered;  'tis  suiiicient  if  they  be  thing,  good,   bad,    and   indifferent, 
neglected  and  let  alone;     So  that  which  came  in  their  way,  they  would 
vice  havinff  this  advantage  from  our  either  extend  their  knowledge,  im-* 
nature,  it  is  no  wonder  if  occasion  prove  their  habits,  or  fortify  their 
and  temptation  easily  call  it  forth,  minds  ?  Is  any  thing  more  certain. 
Our  corrupt  hearts,  when  they  are  than  that  by  such  conduct  the  minds 
once  set  in   motion,   are  like  the  of  the  great  majority  of  men  would 
raging  sea,  to  which  we  can  set  no  bo  depraved  instead  of  being  im* 
bounds,  nor  say,    '  Hitherto  shalt  proved,  inflamed  instead  of  being 
thou  come  and  no  farther.'    Sin  is  calmed ;  that  they  would  choose  not 
very  cunning  and  deceitful,  and  does  that  which  was   most  useful,   but 
strangely  gam  upon  men,  when  once  most  agreeable ;  not  that  which  pro- 
they  give  way  to  it.    It  is  of  a  very  miseduitimatebcnefit,butthat  which 
bewitching  nature*  and  hath  strange  was  attended  with  immediate  amuse- 
arts  of  address  and  insinuation.  For  ment ;  not  tliat  which  strengthened 
sin  is  very  teeming  and  fruitful,  and  the  understanding,  but  that  which 
though  it  hath  no  blessing  annexed  excited  the  passions  ?  It  is  the  uni- 
te it,  yet  it  does  strangely  increase  versal  experience  of  this  truth,  which 
and  multiply.    As  there  is  a  con-  in  all  ages  and  countries  has  render- 
nexion  of  one  virtue  with  another,  edit  indispensably  necessary  to  place 
so  Tices  are  linked  together,  and  one  the  education  of  lUe  ^c>\iii^  >]tSi^«t 
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IT  deluded  by  the  idea,  that  stance,  these  symptoms  of  c 

the  world,  to  check  the  tioa  have  become  most  appai 

f  vice,  purify  the  admini-  the  lowest  classes  of  the  state 

government,  it  was  only  merly,  tlie  progress  of  evil  wa 

to  educate  the  people ;  to  the  higher  to  the  inferior  rai 

the  means  of  readin/r,  and  society ;  vice  began  to  overflo 

ore,  and  to  bring  know-  in  the  most  elevated  regions  \ 

eir  doors  by  the  publica-  state,  among  those  whom  weall 

ip  editions  of  many  works,  corrupted^  and  idleness  unn< 

useful  and  valuable  infor-  and  it  spread  to  the  inferior  c 

'he  idea  was  plausible ;  it  in  a  great  degree  from  the  infli 

nany  of  the  best  of  the  or  example  of  their  superiors. 

;  it  was  founded  on  a  the  case  is  reversed.     The  mo; 

view  of  human  nature ;  pravcd  class  of  society,  boyoi 

;d  a  lamentable  want  of  (question,  at  least  in  the  great  tt 

cquaintance  with    man*  is  the  lowest;   the  corruptioi 

bovcall,atotal  ignorance  rank  and  opulence  have  been  1 

ness  of  the  fundamental  outdone  by  those  of  penury  ani 

of  religion.     What   has  content;  entering  by  the  gates  op 

suit  ?  Exactly  that  which  by  the  schoolmaster,  degenerac 

'  great  divines,  judging  intrenched  himself  in  the  densi 

pie,  would  have  prophe-  pulation  of  the  great  towns, 

any  practical  man,  judg-  whence  as  to  many  centres,  th 

zperience,  would  have  prosy  is  rapidly  overspreading 

but  what  the  Whigs,  land.    How  is  this  deplorable 

n  theory,  never  dreamt  so  opposite  to  wliat  a  priori 

large  proportion  of  the  expected,  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

rs    of    mankind     have  ply  in  the  multitude  of  inlets  h 

tumultuous  crowds  to  the  power  of  reading  and  the  | 

that  was  exciting,  in«  have  opened  into  the  human  ii 

ad  vicious,  to  the  entlr«  wI»a».  ♦-»*-n 
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The  effect  would  be  exactly  the 
same  upon  the  higher  orders,  if  they 
were  to  be  exposed  without  the  in- 
fluence and  preparation  of  previous 
and  long  continued  education,  to  the 
action  of  the  saoie  causes,  and  the 
sedulous  care  taken  at  the  great  se- 
minaries of  education,  to  impress 
them  with  religious  truths.  If  the 
rich  and  affluent  were  taught  to  read, 
and  instantly  turned  adrift  into  the 
world,  and  the  corruptions  of  great 
cities,  sent  to  London,  or  Paris,  or 
Naples,  without  any  farther  prepara- 
tion, or  the  influence  of  any  severer 
habits,  the  result  would  be  the  same, 
though  the  process  oi  corruption 
would  be  somewhat  difTcrent.  They 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  read 
republican  or  democratic  journals, 
but  they  would  devour  trash  not  one 
whit  less  demoralizing.  The  profli* 
gate  and  licentious  novels  of  France 
and  Italy,  Faublas,  Lqclos,  Jauin,  and 
Victor  Hugo,  not  to  mention  still 
more  infamous  productions,  would 
bo  their  instantaneous  and  constant 
food.  What  protects  the  higher  ranks, 
and  most  persons  of  real  education 
from  such  an  inundation,  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  habits,  and  the  purify- 
ing of  the  taste,  du^in^  the  ten  years 
01  school  and  college  education,  in 
the  study  of  the  great  writers  of  our 
own  country,  and  still  more  of  the 
classical  times,  and,  above  all,  the 
constant  efforts  made  to  impress 
tliem  with  religious  feelings.  In  the 
course  of  these  precious  years,  the 
grandeur,  the  heroism,  and  magnani- 
mity of  Greek  and  Roman  thought, 
is  poured  into  the  mind ;  a  taste  is 
formed  for  the  corresponding  and 
equally  ennobling  writers  of  our  own 
country,  and  of  the  continental  states ; 
and  before  a  young  man  is  turned 
adrift  into  the  world,  exposed  to  its 
temptations,  and  assailed  by  its  so- 
pbisms,  he  is  in  general  tolerably 
guarded  against  the  poison  lurking 
in  the  Inferior  strata  of  the  press,  by 
the  taste  and  the  habits  formed  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  greatest  works 
of  human  intellect  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  every  day  see  how  many 
of  them  are  swept  away  by  the  tor- 
rent ;  how  frequently  they  turn  their 
knowledge  into  poison,  and  their 
taste  into  corruption ;  and  if  so,  can 
we  wonder  if  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  lower  orden,  who  never  have 
nemired  §uch  aafeguMrdu,  and  are 
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debarred  by  their  poverty  from  ever 
obtaining  it,  are  carried  down  the 
stream,  and  use  the  power  they  have 
acquired  only  to  promote  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  heart  ?  ^ 

The  language  we  have  used  Is 
strong,  but  it  ooes  not  appear,  on  re- 
flection, stronger  than  the  subject 
calls  for  and  requires.  Whoever  will 
make  the  lower  and  more  popular 
parts  of  the  press  as  much  a  subject 
of  study  as  we  have  done,  and  at- 
tend, as  we  have,  to  the  language 
which  is  received  with  most  ap- 
plause at  public  meetings,  cannot, 
we  are  persuaded,  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion,  or  express  their  opinion 
in  less  energetic  language.  The  mass 
of  infidelity,  ribaldry  and  abuse;  of 
indecency,  vituperation,  and  slan- 
der ;  of  treason,  anarchy,  and  licen- 
tiousness, with  which  the  inferior 
stages  of  the  press  now  abound,  and 
which  is  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
people,  would  be  deemed  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  the  subject  of  daily 
and  painful  observation  to  every  one 
who  observes  the  signs  o{  the  times. 
And  the  lower  journalists  are  per- 
fectly right  when  they  say,  that  they 
arc  not  the  authors  of  this  porten- 
tous state  of  things;  that  the  public 
must  have  been  predisposed  to  the 
food,orthey  would  not  have  swallow- 
ed it  with  such  avidity,  and  that  they 
merely  fall  in  with  a  disposition, 
which  they  And  already  existing 
among  their  readers.  No  doubt,  by 
tlieir  incessant  pandering  to  these 
corrupt  and  vicious  inclinations,  by 
the  vehemence  with  which  they  feed 
the  flame  of  virulence  and  discon- 
tent, and  the  innumerable  falsehoods 
by  which  they  pervert  and  bewilder 
the  minds  of  their  readers,  they  pow- 
erfully increase  and  react  upon  these 
ruinous  desires ;  but  the  foundation 
of  them  must  have  previously  exist- 
ed, the  stock  was  to  be  found  in  the 
original  depravity  and  weakness  of 
our  nature.  We  rest  our  objection 
to  the  irreligious  Schoolmaster,  up- 
on the  experienced  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  certainty,  that 
without  due  regulation,  he  will  ad- 
mit more  evil  than  good ;  a  founda- 
tion from  which  it  is  neither  Lord 
Brougham,  nor  all  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors to  the  end  of  the  woxVd^xVv^X 
will  be  able  to  drive  u«« 

To  shew  that  ibe%e  w^  i^o  ^ftcxi- 
liar  or  exaggerated  \d«a»  ol  o\a  w»^^ 
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'6  ft*-"*"— 'v...       *..w  .-W.J  j|Q„  Q(  lyros  lu  crime  ever  seen  o 

gether  so  many  lovr-born  chll-  ©f  in  the  history  of  it."  • 

r,  without  some  plan  being  first  7^6  next  wltDMS,  to  the  N 

I  for  a  moral  guardianship  orer  f^^^  j^  f^^^  ^^  jy^^^^  q^^^^ 

tifies  the  assertion,  that  they  «re  ^j^,^  ^f  December  12,  1833. 

morality^  and  I  will  add  (for  I  ' 

crime,  at  these  esUblishments.  "  j;«r  ^«>m«  *''«n*y  •»■  *»>^'*I 

nothing  of  a  mental  nature  per-  ^«  Edwbwrgh  Rantw,  and  iu 

I  them :  a  hundred  boys  at  one  Jowna»»,  inculcated  little  other  ^ 

taught  to  bawl  out  Lon— Ion—  **»*«»  **»•  hent^t  of  farming  upon 

,    I^ondon,   with  a   few   more  scale— the  benefit  of  educating 

hich  leads  them  in  the  end  to  ^■''ge  scale— the  benefit  of  legiala 

t  enough  of  reading  to  enable  **>«  V^^  "?<>«  compreheneive  pri 

Mruse  a  twopenny  Life  of  Tur-  *««>  ""c^  •t«ff-     ThU  doctrine  ^ 

mathan  Wild,  proceeding  to  the  fortunately  been  too  successful.    < 

the  bandiU  in  regular  course,  »"<*  f*""  !»«"•«  »»*^«  *»*«"  ^^ 

Ith  this,  and  they  have  tought  ©^der  to  give  full  sweep  to  the  ii 

r  such  matter  as  they  all  gather  «'  capital.      Children  have  been  j 

ir  honc8t  and  virtuous  parents,  ^^^  ^^^  /"  capacwuB  and  ai 

ication  is  completed,  they  being  ^'^^V  crowded  as  criminal  prison 

dified  to  figure  on  the  pavS  as  ^  acquire  some  knowledge  of  reac 

its.     It  needed  not  inspiration,  writing,  possibly,  but  ceriamly  i 

•hetic   powers,  to  see  that   the  *•»«  "«'»*«'«  ^^  **>«  ^-    Beer-she 

rian  schools  must  necessarily  be-  *»«*"  opened  under  every  hedge,  1 

"ticipes  criminis  in  disorganizing  ^«n*  «nd   locality  should  interr 

ons  of  society,  the  very  locale  of  «»y  coarse  of  vice ;  and  the  woi 

does  it.'*  ^^0  whole  system  is  found  to  be  1 

able  degradation  of  the  state,  and 
melancholy  depravation  of  the  m 

Q  the  national  schools,  I  never  the  labouring  class.     In  every  1 

with  a  lad  who  had  the  lean  tbe  word,  man  has  decayed  at  we 

f  any  self-exerclse  of  the  mind,  accumulated.      All   this  ought 

nd  rigid  system  of  moral  educa-  been  foreseen.     There  Is,  in  fo 
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with  contummate  \?UJom,  appoints  that 
no  luch  separation  ihall  exi^t  in  the  great 
mast  of  mankind — appoints  that  parent! 
and  children  shall  live  in  constant  a««o. 
elation,  presenting  a  reciprucal  censorship 
upon  the  morals  of  hoth  ;  for,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  sach  censorship  is  wanted 
only  for  the  child,  or  that,  In  domestic 
life,  it  is  exercised  only  by  the  parent. 
Whoever  considers  the  subject  will  see 
that  the  presmce  of  a  child  is  the  best 
possible  monitor  for  the  conduct  of  a  jja- 
>*"* — a  better   monitor  even  than  the 
presence  of  a  parent  is  for  the  conduct  of 
a  child.     This  has  particular  reference  to 
what  is  commonly  understood  to  be  purity 
of  morals  and  conversation.    It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  constant  re- 
membrance of  the  duties  of  energy  and 
assiduity  presented  by  the  comj»any  of  a 
dependent  offspring.     '1   was,*  said  the 
late  Lord  Erskine,  *  constitutionally  on 
indolent  and  bashful  man  ;  but  when  I 
put  on  my  gown,  I  habituated  myself  to 
think  that  my  little  children  were  pluck- 
ing at  the  skirts  ;  and  this  taught  me  to 
«vercume  the  love  of  ease  and  the  fears  to 
which  a  diffident  man  is  subject.  *     Tlicre 
Is  nothing  like  domestic  life  to  sliarpen 
industry  ;  otherivij^e,  indeed,  the  human 
race  would  beeome  extinct,  for  ihe  men 
without  families  would  soon  starve  those 
encumbered  with  n  wife  and  chililren. 
Now  the  system  of  the  philosophers  and 
economists  has  been,  if  we  may  coin  a 
word,   to    undomssttcate    the    labouring 
classes.     The  parents  are  hurried  to  the 
field,  or  to  the  mill,  in  droves  like  cattle 
— the  children  driven  to  the  factory  or  to 
the  I^ncasterlan  school,  tfure  to  learn  all 
that  is  bad  in  moraht,  with  little  that  can 
be  even  for  their  temporal  benefit — *  to 
engender  by  compression,*  as  Mr  Burke 
has  said,   'the  gaol-fever  of  the  mind." 
In  the  evening,  the  adults,  male  and  fe- 
male, retire  to  the  beer-shop,  leaving  the 
children,  if  so  early  let  loose,  still  to  their 
©wn  fatally  exclnsive  society.      This  is  to 
feverse  the  natural  social  state— to  *  put 
■sonder '  those  whom  the  Creator  has,  for 
the  wisest  purposes,  united  in  domestic 
aasociatiun.     A  recurrence  to  the  Cottage 
System,  which  we  are  delighted  to  see 
becoming  ikabionablc,  will,  as  far  as  it 
•hall  proceed,  do  much  ;  but  even  to  give 
the  reearrence  to  the  Cottage  System  fair 
play,  A  cacAT  chaxoe  must  be  mark  ik 
TH«  STSTIM  or  EDurATioN'.    It  is  notorious 
thu  the  gigantic  ichooU  provided  for  the 
humbler  dnaea  have  done  nothing  but 
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Auother  vigorous  intelHgent  pro- 
vincial paper,  the  Bath  Herald, 
makes  the  folio  wing  obfiervations:  — * 

"  The  s}'stem  of  education,  without  in- 
dustry and  without  labour,  has  assuredly 
been  tried  long  enough,  and  we  would 
fcarlestdy  appeal  to  the  honest  observer 

wlntber  it  has  not  completely  failed 

whether  the  criminal  courU  will  not  de- 
monstrate that  crime  has  extended  in  a 
fearful  degree  to  that  portion  of  society  in 
which  the  want  of  knowledge  cannot  be 
adduced  as  the  originof  the  eviU-whtther, 
after  the  multiplication  of  schools  and  the 
myriads  of  tracU  which  have  been  disse- 
minated, we  have  not,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, three  millions  of  paupers,  beggars, 
thif.'ves,  and  prostitutes,  to  attest  the  failure 
of  this  national  sclieme,  however  plausible 
and  however  well-intentioned — ^whether 
we  liive  not  frightful  instances  of  the  un- 
feeling indifference  of  our  educated  chil- 
dren   to  any  moral  responsibility,  even  in 
that  moment  of  awful  import,  when  the 
terror  of  approaching  judgment  ought  to 
be  supposed  to  offect  the  most  hardened 
insensibility— whether,  even  according  to 
the  admission  of  the  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  education,  ir religion  and  ii^ 
dilitj/  havr  not  recentlj/  spread  thtir  COH" 
tngion  so  widely  as  to  make  them  shud^ 
der  at  the  results  of  their  own  intended 
hcnfjit — whether,  until  the  present  day, 
thi«y  had  ever  heard,  in  this  country,  of 
two  men  professing,  in  an  open  court  of 
justice,  their  utter  disbelief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity — whether  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the    disciples  of   Iletherington, 
Carl  lie,  and  Robert  Taylor,  arc  not  the 
actual  eleves  of  National   Schools — and, 
iinally,  whether,  in  the  present  temper 
and  demoralized  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  the  doctrines  of  these  men  are 
not  fatally  working  into  the  very  vitals  of 
Christianity  ? 

*•  Tor  ourselves,  wc  can  positively  as* 
sert  that,  attending  punctually  as  report- 
ers at  public  meetings,  we  have,  of  late 
years,  not  been  present  at  one,  connected 
with  sacred  subjects,  at^ which  this  spread 
of  infidelity  has  not  been  at  once  the  sub- 
ject of  reproach,  lamentation,  and  dismay. 
And,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  among 
what  classes  do  these  infamous  publica- 
tions find  a  vent  and  a  circulation  ?  Is  it 
among  the  higher  or  the  middling  classes  ? 
Wo  answer  unhesitatingly — No— It  Is 
among  ihe  poorer  and  the  working  classes, 
to  whose  worst  passions  and  feelings  they 
are  especially  addresaedt   And^^ct«Vi«^« 


'  timil,  tr <  «    t^ 


iM,  ana  will  he  find  that  their 
avc  ever  been  made  ap  of  any 
rest  and  most  desperate  eha- 
lie  mass,  with  the  few  exccp- 
e  half  dozen  peraons  who  have 
mded  from  curloalty,  or  for 
e    of   combating   their   doo- 

le  now  to  the  reeults  of  this 

dacation  upon  SociBTTy  and 

actually  overwhelmed  with 

(  maio  of  deep-dyed  crimen 

trance,  and  violation  of  pro* 

disregard  of  the  laws,  and 

itude  towards  those  who  are 

ally  every   means   in   their 

nder  Providence  to  amelio- 

ition  of  the  labouring  classes, 

profitable  advantage  to  in- 

Dod  conduct.     And  here  we 

red  to  ask,  as  we  have  bafl 

sion  to  do  before,  when  in- 

e  causes  of  the  present  de^ 

at  what  period  within  the 

lan,  the  poor  labourer  was 

iff,  either  as  regarded   the 

lecessaries  and  com  forte  of 

rcour  of  the  wealthy  in  the 

Low  as  the  present  rate  of 

,  and  is,  we  coufesi.  In  some 

iral  districts— we  answer, 

ority  of  the  moKt  competent 
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regularly  provided  with  rules  and 
ments  as  the  National  Schools  thei 
— and   far   better  acquainted    wl 
doctrines  of  Carlile,  Ilobt.   Taylc 
the  '  Journeyman  Bootmaker,'  tha 
their  moral  and  religious  obligatio 
"  The  last  branch  regards  their 
to   ihemseloeif  and  here  we  wou 
whether  riotous  ercess  and  sensn 
bauchery,  in  both  »tjce$,  were  ever, 
memory  of  man,  carried  to  such  i 
as  at  the  present  day  ?  Whether  the 
Palaces*  of  London,  Birmingham 
Manchester  do  not  speuk  volumes  I 
truth  of  our  reproaches  against  th 
sent  system  of  National  Education? 
ther  the  dishonesty  in  situations  ^ 
terrants   have   every  want  suppli* 
them,  without   any  rare  or  foreth) 
on  their  part,  does  not  tell  against  i 
tern  which  gives  edneatiuu  without  I 
eating  the  necessity  and  without  su 
ing  the  practice  of  labour?  Whcthc 
shameless  and  menacing  applicatiov 
pariah  relief  do  not  finally  indicate  a 
disregard  and  loss   of  all  those  fe< 
which  distinguish  the  honest  and  ii 
trious  from  the  proiligate  and  the  r 
bate  ?** 

^  These  striking  and  emphatic 
timonies  from  many  other  uarta  n 


18-23—12,263 
1824—13.698 
1825—14,437 
1826—16,137 
1827—17,924 
1828—16,564 
1829—18,675 
1830—18,107 
1831—19,647 
1832—20,829. 


1834.] 

1813—  6,576 
J813—  7,164 

1814—  6,390 

1815—  7.818 
.  1816—  9,091 

1817—13,932 
1818—13,567 
1819—14,254 
1820—13,710 
1821—13,115 
1822—12,201 

Thus  It  appears  that  crime  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  more  Las 
been  done  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  than  in  the  whole  previous 
periods  of  English  history;  and  that 
the  increase  has  gone  on  at  an  accele- 
rated ratio  during  the  last  seven  or 
eight;  when  the  children  upon  whom 
the  great  experiment  was  made,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  growing 
up  to  manhood,  and  engaged  in  the 
business  of  life.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  this  extraordinary  increase  has 
been  owing  to  any  greater  vigilance 
in  the  prosecution  of  crimes,  or  any 
greater  laxity  in  the  committal  of 
prisoners,  for  every  practical  man  in 
England  knows,  that  the  unwilling- 
ness to  give  information  concerning 
offences,  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years,  from  the  apprehension  of  being 
iavolved  in  expense ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  convictions  to  committals,  as 
shewn  in  the  same  Parliamentary 
paper,  is  pretty  uniform  through  the 
wboleperiod,  being  throughout  about 
two-thirds  of  the  committals. 

In  Scotland  the  same  accurate  data 
do  not  exist  for  an  estimate  of  the 
progress  of  popular  corruption,  be- 
cause Parliamentary  Returns  of  all 
committals  and  convictions  have 
only  recently  been  commenced ;  but 
enough  is  to  be  found  to  shew  that 
It  has  been  still  more  rapid.  In  180d, 
the  Lord  Advocate  Hope  stated  in 
bis  place  In  Parliament,  that  there 
were  more  persons  convicted  in  one 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Manchester,  than 
In  Scotland  ih  a  whole  twelvemonth ; 
and  the  experience  of  every  person 
who  recollects  those  days  of  com- 
parative Innocence,  'must  bear  out 
the  assertion.    It  wn  not  unusual 
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for  the  Circuit,  even  at  Glasgow,  to 
have  only  three  or  four  cases  to  dis- 
pose of;  and  within  the  memory  of 
man.  It  met  and  separated,  even  in 
the  great  western  metropolis,  after 
one  case  only,  which   was  that   of 
an  unhappy  young  woman  for  con- 
cealment of  pregnancy.    Since  that 
time,   however,    the    progress    of 
crime  bas  been  so  rapid,  that  not 
a  Circuit  now  elapses  without  from 
one    hundred    to    a  hundred   and 
fifty  persons  being  brought  to  the 
bar    in    that   city ;    and    notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  inferior  judges 
are  equally  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
crease of   their    criminal    labours. 
Four  years  ago,  a  winter  circuit  was, 
from  the  vast  accumulation  of  pri- 
soners, established  at  Glasgow :  but 
already  the  drain  which  it  opened 
htfs  become  imperceptible,  and  the 
Spring  Circuit  has  its  array  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  criminals  as  be- 
fore.    Mr  Alison  has  stated  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Scotch 
Criminal  Law,  that  **  probably  as 
many  prisoners  have  been  tried  In 
Scotland  from  1814  to  I8d2,  as  from 
the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary in   1532  to  that  time;"  and 
every  one  practically  acquainted  with 
these  matters,  must  be  convinced 
that  the  remark,how  startling  soever, 
is  too  well  founded.    But  it  is  need- 
less  to  accumulate   authorities;   a 
recent  Parliamentary  Return  esta^ 
blishes  the  fact  beyond  dispute. 

It  appears  from  a  Return,  4th 
March,  1833»that,  in  1832,  tbefe  were 
committed  for  trial  in  Scotland, 
no  less  than         •  -  2431 

Convicted,  .  •  1577 

Acquitted,  .  •  164 

Liberated  shortly  after  committal,  539 

Now,  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  by  the  Census  of  1838, 
was  ^  .  13,894,000» 

The  committals,  19,647 

Population  of  Scotland,    2,865,000 
Its  committals,  2,481 

Thus  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  Is  to  its  committals  as 
14,000  to  19*,  or  as  1  to  700  nearly, 
while  that  of  Scotland  is  to  its  com- 
mittals as  2,350  is  to  2  J,  or  as  1  to 


*  Eng}and, 
Wales, 


13.089,000 
8O5»00O 

13>8M|000 


ition  is  a9  high  in  Scotland 
i;  an  attounding  and  al« 
mprehensible  fact,  consi- 
w  large  a  proportion  of 
is  in  a  simple  agricultural 

state,  where  crime  is  ez- 
ire,  and  clearly  demon- 
at  the  depraTity  of  ita 
I,  to  make  up  the  average, 
wn  greater  than  in  the 

Ion  of  the  Southern  Em- 

another  deplorable  fact 
tratee  the  same  chanse* 
the  number  of  public 
efiftf^irth  of  the  whole 
Glasgow,  it  appears  from 
I  late  invaluaole  publica* 
w  one-twelfth.^    InEng- 
has  more  Uian  tripled 
last  twenty  yean;   in 
has  during  the  same 
Q  average,  increased  at 
.  the  great  towne  probably 
Whatever  the  School- 
have  done  for  our  ma- 
popuiation,   he  has  at 
but  a  feeble  safeguard 
emptations  of  vice  and 
>r  whisky, 
the  fireatfliit  nn««4M« 


ft/ub     Ulttb 


uiey  were  a 
totally  destitute  of  any  book, 
could  do  them  good,  and  thi 
adventures  of  Moll  Flanders,  or 
such  edifying  history  of  a  pros 
or  robber,  was  generally  the  on 
tellectual  food  which  they  recc 
Since  that  time  the  efforts  ma 
educate  the  Irish  have  been  uni 
rupted  and  inoeasant;   and  ac 
have  they  penetrated,  that  Mr  ^ 
tells  us,  in  his  interesting  accou 
Killamey,  that  it  is  not  unusui 
see    little  schools  in  the  wile 
Kerry,  in  which  the  fern  formi 
roof,  and  the  rocks  the  seats  and  t 
of  tiie  humble  establishment,  a 
which  the  author  himself  witne 
in  diat  county  twenty  years 
How  have  these  prodigious  eff 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  b 
rewarded  by  their  results  upon 
moral  and  political  condition  of 
people  ?   We  will  not  appeal  to 
Coercion  Act ;  we  will  not  appei 
the  admission  in  the  late  ministe 
pamphlet,   that  "  the  only  ques 
was,  whether  the  whole  of  Ire! 
was  to  relapse  into  the  sanguii 
barbarism  or  Ab]rssinia;*'f  we  wc 
only  request  our  readers  to  cast  t1 
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liameatarr  Return,  1 4th  March,  1833, 
from  which  they  will  see  that  the 
sum -total  of  crimes  in  Ireland  id 
aboat  I5fi00  in  a  year,  of  which,  in 
the  year  1832,  no  less  than  248  were 
monlera,  1,172  robberies,  attacks  on 
houses  1,675,  burning  houses  571, 
burglaries  844,  rapes  212. 

Now,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  Ireland, 
so  fiir  as  the  power  of  reading  goes, 
is  not  a  hignly  educated  country. 
Whether  they  read  any  thing  which 
will  do  them  any  good  is  a  totally 
different  question.  Perhaps  most  of 
our  readers  nuiy  think  that  they  read 
raUier  mwe  of  agitating  speeches 
and  inflammatory  addresses  than 
either  thehr  Bible  or  Prayer-book, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
tibat  so  far  as  mere  education  goes^ 
they  have  made  unparalleled  strides 
in  tlie  last  twenty  years,  and  such  as 
never  was  witnessed  in  Ireland,  or 
perhaps  in  any  country  before.  Now, 
in  order  to  perceive  the  proportion 
which  the  offences  of  Ireland  bear  to 
GreatBritain,we  must  recollect  that, 
by  the  late  census,  its  population  in 
1881,  was  7,784,000;*  and  that  the 
lUUe  given  below  is,  not  of  the 
crtin<fia/i,btttthe  offences  in  the  Eme- 
rald isle.  Now,  as  most  of  the  Irish 
crimes  ire  committed  in  large  bodies 
or  gangs,  it  is  certainly  no  ezagge* 
ntMn  to  say,  that  if  there  were 
18,768  erknes  committed  in  Ireland 


in  1832,  there  were  at  least  double 
that  number*  or  27,506  criminals  en- 
gaged in  their  perpetration.  Proba- 
bly there  were  a  great  many  more ; 
but  as  we  wish  rather  to  be  within 
than  without  the  mark,  let  us  take  it 
at  that  number. 

It   results  from   this,  that  there 
were  in  Ireland  in  1832 
At  least      .     27,506  criminals. 
Population,  7,784,000. 

Which  gives  a  proportion  of 
7,984  to  27i^,  or  290  to  1  nearly.  It 
is  true  the  Irish  return  is  of  crimes 
perpetrated,  not  persons  committed, 
like  the  English  and  Scotch;  but 
when  it  is  recollected  what  vast 
numbers  of  persons  are  generally 
engaged  in  offences  in  that  country, 
it  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  the  committals,  u  the  police  of 
the  country  had  been  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  apprehension  of  the  crimi- 
nals  tolerably  certain,  would  have 
l>een  at  least  in  the  same  proportion. 

These  facts  are  of  the  utmost,  we 
may  add,  the  most  paramount  impor- 
tance upon  this  subject  They  prove 
that  crime  is  tripling  in  twenty  year* 
in  England,  increasing  at  least  five 
fold  during  the  same  period^in  Scot- 
land, and  probably  multiplying  eix 
fold  in  the  same  time  in  Irdand* 
This  proportion  is  in  the  highest 
degree  alarming.  Mr  Malthus  haa 
long  terrified  the  world  by  his  cele« 


Brought  forvrard, 
Illegal  notice. 

Rape,        -        .        -         - 
Illegal  meeting. 
Injury  to  property. 
Stealing  cattle. 
Abduction,        ... 
Attack!  on  houses, 
Seriooa  assaults, 
Firing  with  Intent  to  kill, 
lUq^al  oaths, 
Robliery  of  arms, 
Demanding  of  arms, 
Appearing  in  arms, 
Firing  into  dwellings. 
Waylaying,        .         -        - 
Levelling  ground. 
Taming  up  ground. 
Cutting  and  maiming, 
Infimtidde,      .         -  - 

CoflBpolsory  driving, 
Aaisnlts,  -        .        - 


•  JMlMmentary  Beionh  8th  May,  1833. 
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ury  4.860.000,  or  n^ri;  a    vJ    ""-?-™°t'»"ed  pe«ce; 
ho  whole  exLtinenonuU     !!*'  '""•le"'"'  <>f  mantifactur. 

is  needless    rsifyPthai    K")  "^  °"  '"'«"  <='"'«''  «"«> 
suit  is  utterly  inconLZt     "'''*"""<'"«'«'«nceMn  produc; 

iai    existence-   a  svsl^m    8*n«f«J  effect.  But  what  we  tal 

I'ith    such    cinwouenr..    t*""  "P*"  '"  "'" '  T»>«»  expe, 

short  time  de  "tJ^^hsel"    «:,r"'f  ?."'"'"'  *'"  *""  ""«« 
illustrates    the  fLrfM  u         '*"  "^  *>"  P"**'"  «••»«««,  w 

?re88  which  crime  isliS  SST  h";  "^  »'"•!■•  "'l'^'"'"'  P''"« 

"gft  us  in  an  a<re  when  ^^2^'^  ?."  '^•J?"''«  *'^*«  '» 

has  existed  to  an  nnwral.  Si"?  *"  J"""*"*^  »'  *« 

It  amonir  the  people  wd  ."-^"'''''i?   «:'rcDm8tances,  or 

laritablf  exe?Uon.  CJ  J,!?'!"*?'  7  ""*  •'^'•-'»n  »f  » 

»  for  their  improvement  l^i.i.  "?v"^"**'    "•«•«»"•«». 

ration  than  in  anV  fow^pr  PT*  "'^ '"""'"'  depravity, 

world.  ^  **""•''  [•  demonstrated  as  clearly  as 

d  increase  ofcrime  is  out  Tc^SS  IT.T^'' ^T'i  '"P 

•rtion  to  the  augmentation  n,,^~l  }f    »afely  said  that  tli 

0  numbers  of  KwdU.  f?.?^  .1  "^  '""'•    ■"«•■«'/  *Pie 

1  wealth,  or  the  nfflaf  «S  A*il"u''J'  ""'''  '»«'«'"  "-P 
'rom  the  Table.  ouoTed  !3  J*?     '  ''"'  "*'  P»«itivcly 
ppear,  that  sinJTlS  Idn^s      """■*•*'"  "^  general  v 
has  increased  somewhat  ,.•?'•     , 

»  half;  that  the  nationa  h^n'tK^ "'  surprising  that  such 

'  has  declined  from  nine  „»  ♦?  t^? '«"  t-    The  whole  syi 

^ty  millions,  neariy  a  iaJf  «' **.^''"'=»"?»'«'»  »•«.  been  I 

T  amount;  that  th«  ex!  "^'i * .T'r?/»"»«J«'«>n- 

haveriwjB  from^lrtv.  «„h  ?i. '"'''u?,'*-'*'" "^ ^o""**  Brougl 

cty  millions,  or  nearfy  S^niAA  P''L'''*'P''**  •«'  "^  «* 
» imports  only  increased  /l^^  /  '  "^""  **  *'*'«°«'  *«  •« 
«nth'^  the  poor'sTt^f    ff^'!."lP.r«',".  •"<«.  "^entific  kn, 
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oa  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy 
made  Easy,  Treatises  on  Political 
Ecooomy,  and  every  sort  of  institu- 
lion  and  composition  set  on  foot,  by 
all  cliases  of  Whigs,  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  downwards,  in  order  to 
five  full  developement  to  the  intcl- . 
lectual  powers  and  reasoning  facuU 
ties  of  the  lower  orders,  and  enable 
them  all  to  understand  Bacon,  New- 
ton, and  Adam  Smith.  That  these 
efforts  were  philanthropic,  we  admit; 
that  they  were  natural  to  men  of 
studious  and  learned  habits,  who 
judged  of  others  by  themselves,  may 
be  conceded;  but  that  they  were 
founded  upon  a  gross  misconception 
of  human  nature,  must  be  evident  to 
eseny  one  practically  or  theoretical- 
ly acquainted  with  the  human  mind 
is  evident,  and  that  they  have  total- 
ly failed,  is  now  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute by  the  result 

Sense  and  imagination  hold  forth 
instant  gratification,  to  which  all  are 
alive^  because  they  are  the  lever  by 
which  nature  intended  the  great 
masaof  mankind,  in  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, should  be  governed.  Thought 
and  intellect  hold  forth  instant  la- 
bour and  difficulty ;  require  years  of 
toil  and  erection;  promise  in  the 
end  a  gratification  intelligible  only 
to  a  most  limited  class  of  men  in  any 
rank  of  life,  because  they  were  ne- 
ver meant  to  guide  more  tlian  a  small 
portion  of  society.  It  is  utterly  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  iutellec- 
taal  pleasures,  never  at  any  time  ca- 
pable of  being  felt  by  more  than  one 
in  ten,  and  attended  in  the  outset 
with  such  distasteful  qualities,  can, 
when  left  to  themselves,  stand  for  a 
moment  in  competition  with  those 
of  sense  or  fancy, — with  licentious 
novels,  demoralizing  poetry,  infidel 
abuse,  levelling  misrepresentation. 
No  doubt,  among  every  thousand  of 
mankind,  there  may  pof'sibly  be 
found  a  hundred  who  will  derive 
pleasure  from  the  discoveries  of 
science,  or  Uie  pursuits  of  literature 
and  pbUoaophy,  but  unquestionably 
there  will  never  bo  found  more  than 
that  number.  The  remaining  nine- 
tenths  will  be  accessible  only  to  phy- 
sical enjoyments,  or  excitation  of 
the  fancy.  This  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  lower  orders;  it  pervades  alike 
every  walk  of  life, — the  Peers,  the 
Camuaons,  the  Church,  the  Bar,  the 
4jaaf.   JSomau  erer  found  a  fiflh 


part  of  his  acquaintances,  even  in 
the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual 
classes,  who  really  derived  pleasure 
from  the  pursuits  of  the  understand- 
log,  or  would  prefer  them  to  other 
enjoyments,  if  they  could  abandon 
them  without  risk  to  their  profes- 
sional prospects.  We  cannot  expect 
in  ploughmen  or  weavers,  a  degree 
of  intellectual  capacity  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  at  the  Bar  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

A  father  sends  his  son  to  Paris, 
and  those  acquainted  with  the  se- 
ductions and  allurements  of  that 
great  mart  of  profii^cy,  warn  lum 
of  the  dangers  to  which  he  wouldne 
exposed  in  the  midst  of  every  thing 
calculated  to  entrance  the  imagina- 
tion, and  captivate  the  senses.  But 
the  sturdy  old  educationist  replies, 
"  Never  fear  the  gambling-houses, 
he  has  got  Locke  witli  him;  never 
fear  the  theatres,  he  has  the  La- 
bourers* Institutes;  never  fear  the 
Palais  Royal,  he  has  the  Penny  Mar 
gazine;  never  fear  the  JJanseuses,  he 
can  read  Bacon."  What  should  we 
say  to  a  roan  in  private  life  who 
should  speak  and  act  in  this  manner? 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  education- mad 
set  have  done,  when  they  poured  at 
ouce  and  universally  into  the  minds 
of  the  working-classes  the  means  of  - 
reading,  not  only  without  any  effoct  j 
to  induce  them  to  select  what  is 
good  in  preference  to  what  is  bad  in 
human  composition,  but  a  complete 
and  careful  aOstinenve  from  the  only 
antidote  really  capable  of  grappling, 
among  the  multitude,  with  the  al- 
lurements of  passion,---the  influence 
of  Religion. 

If  you  do  not  instruct  the  people, 
say  the  advocates  of  the  Education 
System,  you  leave  them  to  the  un- 
disturbed control  of  their  senses, 
which  require  no  tuition;  you  debar 
them   from  all  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments which  might  counteract   or 
counterbalance  their  influence,  and 
necessarily  subject  them  to  the  go- 
vernment of  their  passions.   The  ar- 
gument is  plausible,  and  has  misled 
many  a  benevolent  and  good  man ; 
but  the  sophism  it  contams  is  obvi- 
ous.    It  presupposes  that  Ui^  «^\i- 
cated  are  admUved  onV^f  \o  v^^^  ^"p^^ 
mental  pleasures;  that uo coitwpJ^wi 
or  sensual  excilemeut  calu  «aXAX> 
the  portala  of  tUePr  wi  ^iJtoBfc  fXiiaft 


It  disease  and  death  can  fol- 
i8t.    It  is  demonstrated  by 
[)f  the  experiment,  tried  on 
It  scale  iu  this  country,  that 
,  in  an  old  and  complete 
y,  if  not  perpetually  placed 
safeguard  of '  Religion,— - 
nded  with  rigorous  safe- 
linst  the  intermixture  of 
1  be  perverted  from  the 
all  blAssings  to  the  great- 
urses;  that  the  Press  will 
.  engine  of  vast  power  for 
uction  of  infidelity,  dia- 
rofiigacy,  and  corruption 
people ;  and  tliat,  under 
ce  of  this  mighty  solvent, 
eguards  of  religion  and 
speedily  give  way,  and 
led  torrent  of  licentious- 
helm  the  land. 
t  error  of  the  philosophi- 
Q  this  subject,  consists  in 
hey  supposed  that  what 
pleasure  in  themselves, 
;lse  would  take  pleasure 
at  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
lid  prove  as  effectual  a 
le  to  sensual  allurements 
[citation  in  the  whole  la- 
)ulation,  as  it  did  in  Her- 
rewster,  or  Babbage,  or 
>r  Professor  Forbes,  or 


icmi  exiravagant  tnan  the  Visic 
Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the  El  Do 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    No  d 
there  will  always  be  found  a  ce 
number  of  individuals  in  the  I 
blest,  equally  as  the  highest  ra 
who  will  take  an  interest  in  f 
pursuits,  and  feel,  in  the  recret 
they  afford,  a  counterpoise  to 
allurements  of  sense;  but  their  n 
ber  can  nerer  exceed  three  or  1 
in  the  hundred.    Upon  the  rem: 
ine  ninety-five  or  ninety-six,  t 
will  produce  no  sort  of  imprest 
whatever ;  they  will  never  effect 
slightest  lodgment  in  their  mi 
but,  disregarding  such  dry  and 
interesting  topics,  the  great  bulk 
mankind  will  fly  to  the  journalist 
the  romance-writer,  to  abuse  of  tl 
superiors,  raillery  at  the  Church, 
invectives  at  the  Government,  wh 
never  fail  to  console  them  for 
inequality  of  fortune ;  or  stimula 
to  the  passions,  which  the  weak 
intellect  can  understand. 

The  Penny  Mlagasinee,  Penny  ( 
clopaedias,  &c  which  have  rece 
ly  issued  under  the  direction  of  t 
great  Central  Societies  in  Lond 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kno 
ledge,  are  certainly  a  great  aoqui 
tioB  to  the  amusement  of  such 
the  poor  as  will  read  them,  and  tli 
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sloiiB,  the  flubiagttioii  of  their  wick- 
ed propensines,  or  the  means  of 
withiBtandiiig  the  innumerBbie  sen- 
sutl  lemptRtioiis  by  which  they  are 
Burrounded.  They  may  amuse  an 
houTy  but  they  will  not  improve  m 
life ;  they  mar  interest  the  imagina- 
tion, they  will  not  correct  the  heart. 
Such  desultory  and  diverting  scraps 
of  knowledge  form  a  great  fund  of 
entertainment  when  superadded  to 
the  foundation  of  a  thorough  moral 
and  religious  education;  they  are 
very  amusing  to  all  ranks ;  but  is  it 
by  amusement  that  the  duties  of  life 
are  to  be  learned,  or  the  fortitude 
acquired  to  resist  its  temptations  and 
discharge  its  duties  ?  ^o ;  it  is  re- 
ligion which  must  form  the  basis  of 
evoy  system  of  education  which  is 
to  be  really  beneficial,  and  if  that 
one  ingredient  is  awanting,  all  that 
is  mingled  in  the  cup  will  be  speedily 
turned  to  poison. 

The  drcuDMtance  which  so  soon 
brfaiiga  about  the  woful  change,  and 
speedily  obliterates  all  the  beneficial 
effects  of  mere  intellectual  informa- 
tion, when  addressed  to  mankind  in 
general,  is  the  infinite  superiority 
of  the  immediate  attractions  which 
inflammatory  and  alluring  publica- 
tions present  to  any  which  works  of 
knowledge  or  utility  can  offer,  and 
the  total  inadequacy  of  mere  intel- 
lectual pleasures  to  stand  their 
ground,  in  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, against  the  seductions  of  a  ro- 
mantic or  corrupt  imagination.  This 
is  an  element  in  the  case  which  the 
philosophic  educationists  appear  to 
nave  never  for  one  moment  contem- 
plated, but  which,  nevertheless,  lies 
at  tiie  foundation  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. They  seem  to  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  they  were  for  ever 
to  have  the  entire  moulding  of  the 
public  mfaid,  tiie  exclusive  airection 
of  their  atodiea,  and  that  the  labour- 
ing cla— es  would  never  read  any 
thing  but  what  issued  from  the 
preMea  of  the  Soeiety  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Uaelul  Knowledge.  They 
never  imaffined^what  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  nct»  that  no  sooner  were 
the  porUds  opened  without  any  pre- 
cantions  agamit  tiie  admission  of  evil, 
thin  vice  and  eormption  would  rush 
hi ;  thirt  the  inherent  depravity  of  the 
haJMBaovl  wotsUgire  tbemuheartf 
wBkome^aBdihatMttkegMteBftmnea 
irpUampble  bmmaeaee,  aeamul 


corruption  or  political  eztrava|^nce 
would  find  a  ready  entrance.  They 
never  recollected,  that  while  they 
were  printing  the  Peony  Cyclopa;- 
dia,  another  press  might  be  throwing 
off  Harriet  Wilson ;  while  they  were 
circulating  the  Labourers'  Institutes, 
another  set  might  be  disseminating 
the  Black  Dwarf:  while  they  were 
dreaming  of  Bacon,  a  more  numer- 
ous body  might  be  tiiinking  of  Paine; 
while  they  were  composing  the  Pen- 
ny Magazine,  a  more  popular  publi- 
cation might  be  got  up  in  the  shape 
of  "  The  Woman  of  Pleasure." 

It  is  an  observation,  as  Captain 
Hall  observes,  which  is  to  be  heard 
on  board  every  steam-boat,  that 
^*  steam  navigation  is  as  yet  only  in 
its  infancy."  With  equal  truth,  and 
still  more  important  consequences, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Press 
is  but  in  its  infancy;  and  that  all 
the  great  effects  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed and  are  witnessing  from  that 
discovery,  are  nothing  to  what  may 
be  anticipated  from  it  at  no  distant 
period.  Hitherto  the  torrent  of  po- 
pular passion  has  been  mainly  direct- 
ed to  political  objects ;  it  is  against 
the  borough  mongers,  the  Peers,  the 
Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Land- 
holders, that  the  tempest  has  been 
turned,  and  we  have  seen  with  what 
facility  it  has  already  accomplished 
a  prodigious  revolution  in  Govern- 
ment The  Church,  as  the  chief 
guardian  of  public  morals,  is  the 
next  object,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prophesy  what  crelonjf  will  be  its 
fate.  But  suppose  all  these  enemies 
destroyed,  and  political  animosity 
stilled  by  the  acquisition  of  all  its 
objects,  what  is  to  be  the  next  result 
of  the  movement  ?  Will  the  educated 
millions,  habituated  to  the  strong 
and  highly  seasoned  food  of  politi- 
cal excitation,  return  to  the  simple 
and  homely  though  salutary  fare  of 
former  times^to  the  Bible,  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  or  Blair's  Sermons? 
We  ardentiy  hope  it  may  prove  so* 
but  experience  torbids  the  expecta- 
tion that  such  will  be  the  case. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  a  very  different  result  will  fol- 
low; that  the  myrmidons  of  the 
Press  who  now  live  by  {«naiVn%^% 
gales  of  poMca\,  ViVi  Viiwi  ^^\l  % 
.  Bubaistence  in  excV\\iig^^«KSBS^^  fit 
malignant  paaaioBB*,  itoX  ^%  X»cn^ 
peat  wblcblMui  oyettihTOWUia.  v^\x 
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ca]»  will  next  be  directed  against  all 
moral  restraint;  that  private  scandal, 
individual  abuse,  obscene  excita- 
tion, or  profligate  interesti  will 
become  tlie  universal  objects  of  de- 
sire ;  and  the  nation  of  Sbakspeare 
and  Newton  sink  under  the  vulgarity 
of  American  journalism,  or  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Parisian  sensuality. 

Already  this  second  eiTect  is  be- 
cominfl;  conspicuous.  Contemporary 
with  the  political  excitement,  which 
forms  its  main  stay  and  support, 
what  a  mass  of  profligacy,  obscenity, 
infidelity,  and  calumny,  is  now  issu- 
ing from  thn  lower  departments  of 
the  Press!  You  can  hardly  take  up 
one  of  the  popular  newspapers  of 
the  lower  class  without  nnding  an 
unceasing  tirade  against  every 
thing  tliat  is  sacred  in  religion,  or 
venerable  in  the  State ;  agamst  the 
Bishops,  the  Clergy,  the  Aristocracy, 
the  Government.  What  signifies  it 
to  the  editors  of  such  journals  that 
their  falsehoods  are  exposed,  their 
calumnies  refuted,  their  arguments 
answered  next  day  by  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  Whig  and  Tory 
Press  ?  Their  readers  never  see  or 
hear  of  such  productions  any  more 
than  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers; 
and  their  unceasing  calumnies  and 
abuse  are  deemed  unanswerable,  be- 
cause their  supporters  never  will 
read  an  answer.  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  is  not  generally  known  to  our 
readers  out  of  the  metropolis,  what 
Immense  manufactories  of  infidelity 
and  exciting  sensuality  there  exist, 
and  to  what  an  extent  they  are  dif- 
fused in  the  cheapest  form  through 
the  great  towns  of  the  empire.*  But 


tlia  truth  Is,  that  a  periodicai  11- 
centiout  literature  is  established  In 
London,  which  Issues  as  regukrly 
weekly  from  the  Press  as  Saturday 
comes  round.  Great  part  of  these 
publications  profess  to  detail  the  in- 
trigues and  vices  of  the  aristocracy, 
illustrated,  ofcourse,  by  appropriate 
cuts  and  Innuendos.  They  are  sold 
for  a  few  pence  each,  and  thus  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  exciting  the 
passions,  ana  increasine  the  revolu- 
tionary sentiments  of  Uie  labouring 
classes.  The  host  of  works  of  that 
description  with  which  the  Parisian 
Press  abounds  are  instantly  transla- 
ted ;  lithography  lends  its  aid  to  the 
powers  of  description,  and  colour- 
ing completes  what  imagination  had 
figured.  The  most  popular  licenti- 
ous works  of  the  age  or  Charles  IL, 
from  Rochester*8  Poems  downwards, 
are  reprinting,  and  regularly  issued 
in  weeklv  numbers,  to  a  class  never 
reached  by  the  profligacy  of  the  Ca- 
valiers; and  memoirs,  narrating,  with 
appropriate  engravings,  the  sixty- 
eight  intrigues  of  one  of  the  most 
licentious  of  their  valets  with  his 
mistresses  and  their  ladies*  maids, 
are  regularly  issued  in  weekly  num- 
bers, tor  the  edification  of  the  foot- 
men Bnd/etnmes  de  chambre  of  Lon« 
don,  and  the  numerous  class  whom 
the  Schoolmaster  has  trained  to 
mental  activity  in  the  metropolis.f 

As  any  one  might  have  anticipated, 
but  the  Whig  educationists  never 
foresaw,  the  people,  accustomed  to 
the  excitement  of  political  or  sen- 
sual extravagance,  nave  little  taste 
for  the  philosophical  disquisitions 
and  learned  tracts  with  which  they 


*  The  labours  of  these  netropolitan  propagandists  have  extended  to  Scotland  ;  and 
the  deluge  of  immoral  publications,  through  the  agency  of  pedlars  and  pacicmen, 
has  been  so  g^eat,  that  it  has  attracted  the  notice  of  our  legal  authorities,  and  for  the 
ftrst  tiniK  in  the  history  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  several  convictions  of  persons 
for  vending  obscene  publications  appear  in  the, Scottish  Parliamentary  Return  for 
183^.     See  Return,  4th  March,  1832. 

f  The  exertions  of  the  Parisian  Press  in  this  line  are  known  over  all  the  world. 

Captain  Bower,  a  liberal  writer,  mentions,  in  bis  late  Voyage  in  the  Pacific,  that  as 

soon  ait  the  revolution  in  South  America  was  complete»  these  works  were  all  translated 

into  Spanish^  and  adorned  with  appropriate  coloured  lithographic  prints,  and  sent 

out  by  ship-loads,  to  improve  the  morals  and  cool  the  passions  of  Chili  and  Lima. 

Dumont  mentions,  that  such  wan  the  spirit  of  propagandism  of  the  French  in  the 

outset  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  Constituent  Absembly  would  willingly  have  charged 

itself  with  the  formation  of  constitutions  for  all  nations.    With  equal  troth  it  may 

jbe  aaid,  tbut  the  Parisian  Press  would  now  willingly  undertake  the  furnishing  of 

Jlcentioua  works  for  every  nation  n\\  earth,  and  in  the  language  of  every  people ;  they 

kare  set  up  a  mtUiufHctorr  for  noiMtbi  obacenitv. 
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are  furnished  by  the  scientific  coad- 
jutors of  the  Lord  Chancellor.    The 
operatives  of  Manchester  lately  sta- 
ted in  one  of  their  public  manifes- 
toes, in  allusion  to  the  Penny  Maga- 
zine, and  such  productions,  *'  vfe  are 
anxiously  looking  for  a  new  system 
of  social  organization,  in  harmony 
with  the  lights  of  the  age,  and  Lord 
Brougham  thinks  to  stop  our  mouths 
with  kangaroos"    If  it  were  not  fur 
the  unfortunate  consequences  with 
which  this  mania  has  been  attended, 
and  the  total  inefficacyof  the  scientific 
barrier  which  its  authors  are  now 
seeking  to  oppose  to  its  devastation, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  happiest  sub- 
jects of  the  noveli8t*s  satire,  or  the 
poet*s  ridicule.  They  put  us  in  mind 
of  the  admirable   picture  in   Old 
Mortality    of    the     corresponding 
frenzy  of   the   Covenant  :    would 
Uiat  we  had  a  Sir  Walter  to  crush 
by  ridicule,  the  still  more  perilous 
mania  of  the  present  times  I    Well 
may  the  political  fanatics  of  these 
days  say  to  their  scientific  instruc- 
tors, with  old  Mause  and  the  reli- 
gious  fanatics    of  Bothwell   Brig, 
**  The  mouths  of  fasting  multitudes 
are  crammed  wi*  fuzenless  bran,  in- 
stead of  the  sweet  word  in  season; 
and  mony  a  hungry  starving  crea- 
ture, wheu  he  sits  down  on  a  Sunday 
forenoon  to  get  something  that  may 
warm  him  to  the  great  work,  has  a 
dry  clatter  of  science  driven  about 
his  lugs."* 

It  is  but  too  apparent,  therefore, 
to  what'  the  heedless  education  of 
the  people,  and  the  deplorable  de- 
lubion  that  they  would  be  sufficient- 
ly protected  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  press,  by  being  well  crammed 
with  Locke  and  Bacon,  science  and 
philosophy,  is  rapidly  leading.  In 
the  higher  ranks,  it  has  induced  a 
general  infirmity  of  judement ;  a  dis- 
taste for  the  exertion  of  the  intellect 
or  the  reasoning  powers ;  an  undue 
ascendency  of  the  imagination,  and 
a  most  prejudicial  preference  of 
works  of  fancy  or  speculation  over 
those  of  reason  and  information.  In 
the  lower,  it  has  produced  effects  of 
a  similar  kind,  but  Infinitely  more 
disastrous.  Falling  suddenly  upon 
a  dense  and  corrupted  population  in 
great  cities^  who  were  destitute  of 


all  the  safeguards  against  the  abuses 
to  which  it  might  be  perverted,  it 
has  aggravated  tenfold  the  demo- 
ralizing circumstances  of  their  situa- 
tion ;  established  a  great  steam-power- 
loom  for  the  production  of  profliga- 
cu^  and  opened  millions  of  portals 
for  its  speedy  and  easy  introduction 
into  the  human  mind.  No  sooner 
were  the  gates  opened,  without  any 
precautious  a^aiost  the  peilious  in- 
mates who  might  find  an  entrance, 
than  the  inherent  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  assei  ted  its  wonted  and 
well-known  ascendency  over  the  vir- 
tuous propensities ;  vice  and  profli- 
gacy advanced  with  a  geometrical 
progression,  and  the  age  in  which 
the  greatest  exertions  on  record  had 
been  made  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  was  that  in  which  falsehood 
and  error  made  the  most  alarming 
progress,  sophistry  and  delusion  most 
extensively  prevailed,  vulgar  licen- 
tiousness most  enormously  increa- 
sed, and  religion  and  morality  were 
most  effectually  banished  from  their 
sway  over  the  human  heart. 

It  is  to  the  combined  influence  of 
these  circumstances,  increasing  at  an 
accelerated  ratio  of  late  years  from 
the  arrival  at  manhood  of  the  mil- 
lions awakened  into  political  activity 
by  the  education  mania,  that   we 
ascribe  the  recent  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  present  deplo- 
rable prospects,  not  only  of  order 
and  freedom,  but  religion,  morality, 
science,  and  philosophy,  in  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  Although  the  literature 
addressed  to  the  higher  and  middling 
orders  was  of  a  more  refined  and 
elevated  kind  than  in  any  former  era, 
their  manners  unquestionably  more 
pure,  and  their  conduct  more  up- 
right than  in  any  former  period  of 
our  history,  yet  they  were  in  a  great 
degree  destitute  of  the  firmness  and 
solidity  of  judgment  which  was  re- 
quisite to  bring  them  safe  through 
the  perilous  and  disorganizing  pe- 
riod which*  was  approaching.    Ima- 
gination, refined  and  elegant  imagi- 
nation, if  you  will,  but  still  imagina- 
tion, had  been  nursed  up  to  an  undue 
and  perilous  degree ;  and  it  is  not 
by  the  imagination  that  the  decision 
of  character  is  ac^u\ted  v{V\t\i\%'^^ 


^  014  AfortaUty. 
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.bicMKH  01  light  indicating  tht 

unous  assault  from  tlic  pas-  proaching  dawn,  in  tlie  deep 

d  tlie  prejudices  suddenly  murky  gloom  whicii  tiie  Sciiool 

;d  in  the  ereat  body  of  the  ter  has  thrown  over  the  lowei 

by  t}ie  mtal,  because  un-  ders.    Here  all  is  darkness  thic 

,  extension  to  them  of  ge*  midnight ;  darkness  that  may  be 

lucation,   and  a  licentious  Br  the  aid  of  national  schools. 

Thus  imagination  and  phi-  Mechanics'  Reading-rooms;  of 

y  unnerved  the  higher, wnile  bourers'  Institutes,  and  scientific 

ind  corruption  let  loose  the  ttires ;  of  Penny  Magazines,  and 

nks  ;  and  between  the  two  boured  informations,  the  people  h 

brought  about  that  deplo-  been  generally  and  fatally  withdra 

astropne,  which  so  sudaen-  from  the  only  species  of  knowle^ 

rew  the  British  Constitu-  which  can  be  universally  useful— 

has  poured  into  the  mighty  study  of  their  moral  and  rcHgious  i 

ts  empire  those  streams  of  tits.    The  consequence  has  been^ 

n,  which  must  eventually  increase  of  crime,  an  extension 

em  to  the  dust,  covering,  profligacy,  a  growth  of  infidelity, 

ey  do,  the  earth  with  their  spread  of  corruption,  unparaJleh 

perhaps  in  so  short  a  time  in  any  a^ 

re  merely  the  infirmity  of  or  country.    In  the  general  tumu 

philanthropic  speculation,  science  and  philosophy,  the  boasu 

lary  innovations    of   the  guardians  of  popular  virtue,  ha^ 

<s,which  were  to  be  dread-  been  instantly  beat  down,  and  tro< 

\'\\i  how  serious  soever,  den  under   foot;    and  over    the 

ill  anpcaranro,  cure  itself,  prostrate    but    venerable    remaii 

religion  and  virtue,  wis-  licentiousness  and  profligacy,  ins 

ste,  knowledge  and  learn-  lence  and  irreli^ion,  conceit  and  se 

D  over  the  education  of  suflliciency,    pride    and    prejudic 

instructed   classes,  and  ignorance  and  presumption,  seep 

aid  the  lights  and  the  cism  and  calumny,  falsehonrl  o« 

)rmt»r  days,  the  nrorpno  co-^-^-' 
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destined  to  be  verified,  that  the  Bri- 
tish  Constitution  would  perish  when 
the  legislature  was  more  corrupt 
than  the  executive.  It  may  be  add- 
ed,  that  the  British  empire  will 
perish^  when  the  lower  orders  are 
more  corrupt  than  the  higher. 

What,  then,  It  may  be  fairly  asked, 
Is  to  be  done  in  the  present  circum- 
stances ?  Would  you  stop  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  ?  Woula  you  bring 
back  the  night  of  ignorance,  with  an 
its  attendant  horrors,  upon  the  hu- 
man race  ?  Is  such  a  desi^  practi- 
cable ?  Is  it  desirable  ?  m  answer 
to  these  questions,  we  answer,  cer- 
tainly  not.  We  are  perfectly  aware, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  hu- 
man race  recede  in  this  particular ; 
and  that  if  it  were  practicable,  it  is 
not  desirable.  Unquestionably  edu- 
cation and  the  press  must  work  out 
their  own  impurities ;  the  fermenta- 
tion roust  take  place,  if  the  British 
empire  should  perish  during  the 
process. 

But  what  we  maintain  is  this,  that 
public  instruction  must  be  aided  by 
a  very  different  safeguard,  and  anti- 
dotes to  evil  very  different  provided 
from  the  scientific  efforts  of  the  edu* 
cationists.  It  is  neither  by  Bacon 
nor  Newton,  nor  the  Labourers*  In- 
stitutes, nor  the  Penny  Magazine, 
that  the  tendency  of  popular  educa^ 
tion  to  admit  evil  ana  run  riot  is  to 
be  corrected.  A  phantasmagoria  of 
curious  and  amusing  scientific  tracts, 
or  scraps  of  information,  compiled 
for  the  diversion  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  drawn  rapidly  by  the 
periodical  press  before  their  eyes,  is 
utterly  nugatory  as  an  antidote  to 
evil.  It  is  RBLiGioN  which  must  stand 
guardian  at  the  gate :  it  is  the  Che- 
rubim, whose  namine  sword  turns 
every  way,  that  guards  the  entrance. 
Philosophy  and  science  must  be  left 
to  philosophers  and  the  learned  :  the 
great  body  of  mankind  must  be 
reached  by  that  only  branch  of  know- 
ledge, which  was  delivered  to  all 
inducriminatelv'--the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  we  hear  little  of  this 
from  the  educationists :  it  is  studi- 
ously excluded  from  the  course  of 
study  by  the  liberal  founders  of  the 
London  University;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  only  species  of  know- 
ledge which  is  universalir  iatellj^h 
ble,  wbhh  Is  anlrerealhr  useful, 
wAldibuttirenfd!/ desirable^  Wature 


has  destined  three  or  four  in  every 
thousand  to  be  philosophers ;  thirty 
or  forty  in  the  same  number  to  be 
learned  men;  but  seven  or  eight 
hundred  to  be  virtuous  citizens, 
faithful  husbands,  kind  parents,  and 
good  men.  She  has  communicated 
to  a  few  gifted  spirits  in  every  age 
the  power  of  enlarging  the  bounda- 
ries of  knowledfi;e :  to  a  wider,  but 
still  narrow  circle,  the  faculty  of  ac- 
quiring and  enjoying  it ;  but  to  all, 
the  means  of  dischargiog  their  moral 
and  religious  duties,  and  passing 
with  as  little  stain  as  human  frailtv 
will  admit  through  this  scene  of  trial. 
It  is  on  this  basis  that  every  rational 
and  useful  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion must  be  founded ;  any  other  is 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Nature, 
at  variance  with  the  capacities  of 
mankind,  productive  in  the  end  of 
more  evil  than  good. 

It  is  rumoured  that  a  great  project 
for  the  consolidation  and  concentra- 
tion of  public  instruction  is  in  con- 
templation. The  details  of  the  al- 
leged project  have  even  made  their 
way  into  the  public  prints.  We  shall 
speak  to  the  details  of  the  project 
when  they  are  officially  announced. 
We  cannot  give  credit  to  the  alle- 
gation that  a  design  of  corporate 
robbery,  and  invasion  on  charitable 
bequests^  under  the  specious  name 
of  concentration  and  improvement, 
is  ever  to  emanate  from  a  British 
minister.  But,  assuming  that  no- 
thing unconstitutional  is  intended^ 
infinite  irreparable  mischief  may  be 
done,  if  due  attention  is  not  paid  to 
the  due  regulation  of  any  general 
system  of  public  instruction  which 
is  introduced.  We  have  had  enough 
of  philosophy  and  the  philosopher. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  should  learn 
wisdom  from  experience,  and  not 
while  eternally  prating  about  the 
lights  of  the  age,  shew  ourselves  in- 
ferior in  knowledge  and  observation 
to  the  most  illiterate  of  Christian 
states.  Unless  religion  is  made  the 
e;roundwork  of  education — unless  it 
IS  interwoven  with  all  its  stages  from 
first  to  last— unless  public  instruc- 
tion forms  a  part  of^the  Religious 
Establishment,  and  the  Schoolmaster 
is  made  the  outwork  of  the  Churchy 
all  that  is  done  lor  l\\<i  ^xXwmatk  <A 
knowledge  wWl  be  wowe  \XvMi  \x%^« 
less.  It  will  be  ouA^  ov^uNua  ^'^'^ 
wider  the  doora  Iqi  <bft  ^^kmawAs 


^ord  HacoQ  and  the  Labour- 
dilutes — if  the  exteuBion  of 
n  is  to  be  made  contempo- 
h  a  diminution  of  the  Esta- 
Jhurcb,  or  a  truckling  to  the 
cry  which  is  raised  for  its 
on — it  docs  not  re(iuire  the 
rophecy  to  forsee,  that  the 
e  will  be  incalculable  and 
)le;  that  the  causes  of  de- 
:ion,  already  in  such  active 
I  amongst  us,  will  be  ia- 
)urfold  in  efficacy;  and  that 
le  general  applause  of  the 
mists,  and  incessant  eulo- 
B  lights  of  the  age,  we  shall 
ly  and  for  ever  into  igno- 
usuality,    profligacy,    and 

that  we  could  stop  here, 
ide  that  the  Schoolmaster 
foly  intrusted  to  the  solo 
lip  of  the  Church  and  its 
and  that  no  restraints  on 
are  necessary  to  counter- 
the  young  leave  school  and 
le  business  of  life,  the  se- 
nd corruption  which  are 
ly  thrown  in  their  way. 
owever,  that  this  cannot 
nd  that  experience  will 


jv«v  uieir  strife;  that  armed  b 
ions  must  be  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  discipline  than    unai 
citizens;  that  sailors  must  nc 
permitted  to  carry  lighted  cai 
into  the  spirit-room,  or  the  po) 
magazine;  and  that  the  powet 
steam  must  be  watched  with  a 
gree  of  attention  nowise  requisii 
superintending  the  exertions  of  i 
or  animals.     Whether  or  not  tl 
principles  should  be  applied  to 
portion  of  the  press  which  is 
dressed  to  the  comparatirely  ifl 
rant  and  inflammable  millions  of 
lower    orders — or  whether   kni 
ledge  can  work  out  its  own  im; 
rities,  without  destroying  societj 
its  strife,  we  leave  it  to  cxperiei 
to  determine.  But  this  much  is  p 
fectly  clear,  that  if  such  restrai 
are  found  necessary  in  that  port! 
of  the  press,  it  will  be  solely  in  c< 
sequence  of  its  own  licentiousne 
that  the  experiment  of  unrestrair 
freedom  has  been  tried,  and  fuih 
and  that  corrupted  writers  have 
thank  their  own  depravity  for  brii 
ing    them    under    those    restrai 
which,  in  human  afiairs,  must  e' 
be  imposed  on  dangerous  wick( 
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mra/ labourer;  you  will  sec  a  fru- 
gal, industrious,  and  contented  fa- 
mily, with  few  luxuries,  but  fewer 
wants — bound  together  by  tlie  strong- 
est bonds  of  social  affection,  fearing 
God,  and  scrupulous  in  the  discliarge 
of  every  moral  and  religious  duty; 
you  will  see  the  young  at  the  village 
school,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
neighbouring  church,  inhaling  with 
tlieir  first  breath  the  principles  of 
devotion,  and  preparing  to  follow 
the  simple  innocent  life  of  their  fore- 
fathers, who  repose  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churchyard;  you  will  see  the 
middle-aged  toiling  with  ceaseless 
industry,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  tlie 
engagement  contracted  by  the  bro- 
ken sixpence,*  or  maintain  the  fa- 
mily with    which   Providence  has 
blest  their  union ;  you  will  see  the 
grey-baired  seated  iu  the  aim -chair  of 
old  age,  surrounded  by  their  children 
and  their  grandchildren,  reading  the 
Bible  every  evening  to  their  assem- 
bled descendants,  and  every  Sunday 
night  joining  with  them  iu  tlie  song 
OK  praise,    ouch  was,  and,  in  many 
places,  still  is  Scotland  under  the 
Church,  the  Schoolmaster,  and  the 
Bible.    Would  you  behold  Scotland 
as  she  now  is  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  under  the  modern  system, 
which  is  to  supersede  those  anti- 
quated prejudices  ?    Enter  the  dark 
and    dirty    change-houses,    where 
twelve  or  fourteen  meclianics,  with 
pale  visages  and  wan  cheeks,  are 
assembled  on  Saturday  evening,  to 
read  the  journals,  discuss  the  pro- 
spects of  their  trades  unions,  and 
enliven  a  joyless  existence,  by  sing- 
ing, intoxication,  and  sensuality; — 
listen  to  the  projects  formed   for 
throwing  vitriol  into  the  eyes   of 
some, or  intimidating  by  threats  other 
peaceable  and  industrious  citizens ; 
— hearken  to  the  gross  and  licentious 
conversation— the  coarse  and  revolt- 
ing projects  which  are  canvassed--- 
the  ribaldry,  and  infidelity  which  is 
poured  forth— the  licentious  songs 
which  are  sung,  the  depraved  tales 
told,  the  obscene  books  read  in  these 
dens  of  iniquity — foUow  them  on,  as 


they  wander  all  night  from  chauge- 
houso  to  change- house,  associating 
witli  all  the  abandoned  females  they 
meet  on  the  streets  at  tliese  untimely 
hours,  driuking  a  half-mutchkin  here, 
a  bottle  of  porter  there,  two  gills  at  a 
third  station,  and  indulging,  without 
scruple,  in  presence  of  each  other, 
iu  all  the  desires  consequent  on  such 
stimulants  and  such  society.  Ob* 
serve  them  continuing  this  scene  of 
debauchery  through  all  Sunday  and 
Sunday  night,  and  returning  to  their 
work,  pale,  dirty,  unwashed,  and 
discontented,  on  Monday  morning, 
having  been  two  nights  out  of  bed, 
absent  from  their  families,aud  spend- 
ing almost  all  their  carniogs  in  pro- 
fligacy, happy  if  they  have  not  been 
worked  up,  at  the  close  of  this  long 
trainofdebauchery,  to  engage  in  some 
highway-robbery  or  housebreaking, 
which  consigns  many  of  them  to  ex- 
ile or  the  scaffold.  Such  is  Scotland 
under  the  Schoolmaster,  the  Jour- 
nalist, and  the  Distiller;  and,  grie- 
vous as  the  picture  i»,  those  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
many  of  our  manufacturers  will  not 
deem  it  overcharged,  f 

Scotland  is  not  the  only  country 
where  these  principles  have  been 
exemplified.  It  is,  perhaps,  unknown 
to  most  of  our  readers,  who  derive 
their  information  from  the  Liberal 
press  only,  that  in  Austiia,  not  only 
IS  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
bive  system  of  popular  instruction 
establislied,  but  the  duty  of  educar 
ting  their  children  is  enforced  upon 
the  humblest  peasants  by  the  civil 
magistrate.    "  It  may  well  strike  us 
with  astonishment,'*  says  the  liberal 
Dupin,  "  to  find,  that,  in  the  Auttrian 
monarchy ^     popular    instruction    is 
much    more  fully  developed^  1  will 
not  say  than  in  France,  but  than  in 
any   other  country   of  Europe,      In 
England,  the  schools  are  only  attend- 
ed by  a  sixteenth  of  the  existing  po- 
pulation, whereas  in  Austria  they 
are  attended  by  a  thirteenth,  in  Bo- 
hemia by  an  eleventh,  which  is  the 
highest    proportion   in   Europe,   in 
Styria  and  Prussia  by  an  eiyhteenih.^^% 


*  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

t  W«  apsak  of  general  habits,  and  the  mnjorlty  of  Instances  01x1^.     Tio>iSN\ft'» 
thert  atiU  mre,  eren  )n  our  greateci  towns,  many  good  dtiiens,  vr\ko  ^ttiMtv^,  ^^«a 
•midat  all  the  C9rraptknia  with  which  they  aro  suiTounded,  ihe  veW^ou  ^vv^  ^NtN^m 
«f  JMrif/iMnr. 
/  Dapla,  Force  Com.  dc  France,  L  5;^. 
VOL,  XXXV0  NO,  CCXVIIl.  1^ 


v.A.g  ui  uiv  iruitot  knowlec 

lar  instruction.    I  know  a  beine  exposed  to  the  temi 

ilurope,  and  have  never  wit-  wbicn  it  involves,  nations,  i 

y  good  popular  schools  where  than  individuals,   will    imbi 

liti/  was  awanting.  The  more  seeds  of  mortalitv. 
on  the  subject,  the  more  I        Is,  then^  knowledi^e  to  be  f( 

need,  with  the  Directors  of  kept  from  the  people  ?  must  y 

•s  Nomiales,  and  the  Mini-  in  the  melancholy  conclusioi 

junsellors,  that  we  must  go  the  light  of  science  is  too  strc 

land  with  the  clergy,  in  or-  the  human  mind,  and  that  iga* 

itruct  the  people,  and  make  is  the  only  passport  to  sociu  1 

education   a  special  and  ness  ?    No  I  there  is  a  remec 

t  of  instruction  in  our  pri-  i%ting,  which  was  in  full  op€ 

ools.    I  am  not  ignorant  fifteen  hundred    years  befor 

suggestions  will  sound  ill  means  of  general   informatic 

i  of  some,  and  that  in  Paris  means  of  the  press  were  com 

looked  on  as  excessively  cated  to  mankind.    The  Chi 

ut  it  is  from  Berlin,  never-  religion  has  provided  an  antid< 

>t  Rome,  that  I  write.    He  the  poison  which  lurks  in  the 

s  to  you  is  a  philosopher,  clous  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowU 

I  on  with  an  evil  eye,  and  and  which  is  indispensably  n 

;cuted  by  the  priesthood,  sary  to  all  ranks,  but  most  of  t 

nows  human  nature  and  those    who  receive  only  the 

well  not  to  regard  reli-  ments  of  education,  and  from 

udestructible  power,  and  humble  station  in  life  can  neve 

r,  when  rightly  inculca-  ceive  more.    She  lias  establisl 

essential  instrument  for  Guardian,  who  is  able  to  gU 

lankind,  and  a  necessary  mankind  the  blessings  of  info 

those  on  whom  society  tion,  and  keep  from  them  the 

rd  and  humble  duties,  ruptions  with  which  It  is  attei 

by  the  hope  of  future  It  is  by  separating  these  thingi 

the  consolations  of  self-  the  disasters  we  deplore  have 

ese  are  the  principles  on  brought  upon  society  in  the 

an  instruction  are  found-  tish  islands :  it  is  bv  rAnnUin<* 
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BHANB  o'NBILL's  LAST  AMOUR. 


On  an  evening  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1567»  wLen  all  Ulster  was 
convulsed  with  the  rebellion  of  Shane 
O^Neill,  a  curragh,  or  rude  boat  of 
native  construction,  put  off  from  that 
part  of  the  shore  of  Loch  Neagh 
which  still  is,  as  it  then  was,  over- 
hung by  the  deep  woods  of  Eden- 
duffcarrick.  The  wind  was  from  the 
land;  and,  gathering  way  as  they 
opened  the  little  creek  of  Antrim, 
the  voyagers  shot  southward  on  the 
rising  breeze,  and  leaving  the  level 
meadows  of  Killead  upon  their  quar- 
ter^ bore  down  for  the  wooded  and 
round-towered  recesses  of  Ram's 
Island.  The  crew  were  native  Irish, 
and  it  was  evident  tliat  violence  had 
accompanied  their  presence  in  An- 
trim. One  prisoner,  a  man  bound 
hand  and  foot,  lay  motionless  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat;  another,  a  fe- 
male, and,  by  her  dress,  an  English- 
woman, sat  sobbing  and  tremuling 
under  her  close-drawn  mantle  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast  The  leader  of  tlieir 
captors  was  a  man  still  far  from  the 

firime  of  life,  and  of  a  noble  but 
icentious  aspect.  His  dress  was 
scrupulously  Irish,  and  splendid  to 
magnificence,  but  torn  and  soiled, 
like  that  of  one  who  had  forced  his 
way  through  a  wild  countiy.  Hit 
band  were  tall  and  picked  men, 
bearded  and  savage,  and,  like  their 
captain,  covered  witli  the  tokens  of 
a  rough  and  hasty  journey.  The 
chief  had  at  first  taken  his  seat  by 
the  side  of  tlie  captive  female,  ma- 
king ineffectual  efiorte  to  soothe  her 
terror;  but  now,  unwiiliug,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  expose  himself  long- 
er in  the  character  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful suitor  before  his  men,  he  rose 
with  an  air  of  disappointment,  and, 
taking  the  helm,  busied  himself  in 
the  navigation  of  the  little  vessel. 
The  breeze  was  still  freshening  and 
coming  round  to  the  east,  and  the 
ill-built  boat  made  little  way,  as  the 
Irishmen,  after  rounding  the  head- 
land which  forms  one  side  of  the 
Crumlin's  embouchure,  endeavour- 
ed to  beat  up  to  the  island,  now  ly- 
ing close  to  windward.  "  Strike 
your  sail."  cried  the  chief  in  Iriab, 
**pul}  h  down,  and  take  to  your  oara 
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was  lowered,  and  tlie  crew  laying 
hold  of  their  oars,  gave  way  so  stout- 
ly, that  in  a  short  time  they  were 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach, 
but,  pulling  with  inconsiderate 
violence,  they  ran  the  boat  a- 
ground  upon  a  covered  bank.  The 
female  prisoner  looked  up  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  sudden  shock  made 
all  start  from  their  seats.  She  was 
a  beautiful  gul,  although  her  face 
was  deadly  pale  from  suffering  and 
terror,  and  her  eyes  swollen  and  red 
from  weeping.  As  she  looked  up, 
and  beheld  the  scene  before  her — 
the  lonely  uninhabited  island,  with 
its  thick  woods  and  massive  tower 
in  the  midst,  within  tlie  walls  of 
which  any  villany  might  be  securely 
perpetrated — the  savage  figures  by 
her  side,  and  the  looks  of  unconceal- 
ed exultation  with  which  the  chief 
regarded  the  shore^ — she  uttered  a 
faint  scream,  and  sunk  her  head 
again  upon  her  bosom;  then  drew 
her  mantle  across  her  face,  and  sal 
in  silent  despair,  while  the  crew  en* 
dcavoured  to  push  off  the  stranded 
curragh  with  their  oars.  Tlieir  ef- 
forts were  unavailing ;  the  boat  wai 
fast.  First  one  and  then  another 
leaped  overboard,  and  laid  his  shoul- 
der to  the  gunwale :  it  was  in  vain : 
the  bottom  was  soft  and  tenacious^ 
and  the  curragh  stuck  on  the  crown 
of  the  bank,  unmoved.  The  chief 
himself  now  rose,  cast  off  his  man- 
tle and  cap,  and,  regardless  of  the 
richness  of  his  dress,  ])lunged  also 
into  the  water,  and  joined  hisstrength 
to  the  exertions  of  his  men,  who  now 
stood  up  to  their  middles,  one  and 
all  struggling  and  heaving  round  the 
shaken  cuiragh.  Their  united  ef- 
forts at  length  cleared  the  forward 
half  of  the  keel,  but  the  boat  still 
hung  on  fast  by  the  stern.  ''  It  is 
the  weight  of  the  Scot,"  cried  one ; 
*'  he  lies  under  the  thwarts  like  a 
log."  «Ha!"  cried  the  chief,  "I 
had  forgotten  the  knave — prick  him 
with  thy  Skene's  point,  Rory ;  and, 
hark  ye,  you  may  cut  his  cords,  and 
let  him  jump  overboard  with  tixA 
rest,  and  help :  it.  w'\\\  tto\\w^  Vv^io. 
him  to  escape  ua  beie.  '^Vkft  Vkw 
drew  his  knife,  axid,\e»xjMi<^  w«t  ^ 
gunwale,  obeyed  Vd%\e^deff  %  ^t^ 


M         ■^»'|^'' 


as  safe  out  of  reach  of  the 
ir.    The  cuiragh  was  now 
ogether  free;  but  as  she 
ward,  the  iucreaeiDgbreeze 
n  the  loose  corners  of  her 
cting  on  her  high  project- 
forced  her  head  round, 
crew  gave  their  last  push, 
Imost  parallel  with    the 
le  Scot  fixed  his  eye  on 
0  windward,  where  fre* 
's  were   raising  a  dark- 
)on  the  sharp  swell  ai- 
ling between  them  and 
id  dashing  the  sides  and 
f  the  dripping  Irish.    At 
It  of  their  final  effort  a 
lall  threw  up  the  white 
the  verj  verge  of  the 
and  came  down  blacken- 
.  and  bendmg  all  the  tree 
island.  The  Scot  leaped 
at  beside  the  motionless 
aid  hold  of  the  loose  hal- 
ere  the  astonished  crew 
bat  he  intended,  the  sail 
I  the  boat,  drawing  off 
en  roll,  was  stretching 
urse  like  a  slipped  grey- 
)  Irish  were  overturned 


sen  ted  by  his  body,  as  it  swung  d 
in  the  slow  undulations  of  the  It 
water.  A  half  minute  might  1 
elapsed  when  he  reappeared,  c 
ging  him  by  the  hur,  and  ming 
shouts  for  help  with  frantic  dei 
ciations  of  revenge. 

"  Swim,  villains,  swim,"  he  cr 
looking  towards  the  island,  whert 
could  distinguish  a  dark  Read  L 
and  there  rising  and  falling  ami 
the  wares  as  his  men  made  to 
assistance. 

"  The  plunder  of  the  Castle 
Toome  to  the  first  man  that  gives 
his  hand  I — it  is  Harry  Oge,  my  I 
ter-brother — the  bravest  one  of  i 
galloglass — his  head  is  cleft  in  t 
— strike  out,  villains,  strike  out,  as 
would  not  hang  on  the  highest  g 
bet  of  Foichnag^l  T'    Then  raisi 
his  clenched  hand,  and  shaking  it 
the  Scot,  now  almost  out  of  hearii 
he  shouted  along  the  boiling  wake 
the  curragh,   "  Dog,  and  bon  of 
wolf-dog,  thou  shalt  shortly  feast  t 
kites  of  Killeightra  for  this !  Hou 
of  a  Scot,  starved  islander  !  thy  co 
sin  Sorley  Buye  shall  answer  for  tl 
head,  or  I  will  burn  Dunluce  fro 
hearth  to  kinor^rwi*  i" 
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"  Thou  art  free  again,  lady,"  be 
cried,  in  good  English,  *'  thanlcs  to 
the  Virgin  and  Saint  Columblcill  !— 
Nay,  fear  not,*' — for  she  slirunk  from 
his  extended  hand,  involuntarily 
drawing  her  mantle  closer  round 
her,  but  turning  her  eyes  full  of  ap- 
pealing supplication  on  his  face, 
— "  fear  nothing,  lady,  unworthy  of 
thy  condition  and  mine.  I  am  a 
Scottish  gentleman,  and  will  with 
my  life  protect  thee  from  all  dis- 
courtesy. 

Blushing  deeply,  she  drew  back 
her  mantle,  and  offered  her  hand; 
the  Scot  raised  it  to  his  lips,  for, 
as  her  face  betokened  a  gentle  spi- 
rit, so  did  her  white  and  jewelled 
fingers  evince  a  gentle  birth  and 
condition. 

''  Forgive  me,  noble  sir,*'  she  said, 
in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice, "  that  I 
only  now  thank  thee  for  my  deliver- 
ance— I  have  been  in  doubt  of  life  and 
honour  since  before  sunrise,  and  am 
a  helpless  girl,  far  from  my  native 
country  and  my  father's  house." 

Her  tears  flowed  i^undantly  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  Scot  was  touched  to  the 
heart  by  her  distress ;  he  aided  her 
from  her  uneasy  place  beside  the  mast, 
to  a  more  comfortable  seatin  the  stern, 
and  spread  the  mantles  of  the  Irish 
under  her  feet,— telling  her,  with  all 
the  kindliness  of  sincerity,  that  she 
should  be  protected  and  cared  for 
like  a  sister,  till  he  might  restore  her 
to  her  home,  or  leave  her  in  some 
place  of  honourable  safety.  They 
swept  on  before  the  wind  till  all 
danger  of  pursuit  was  past ;  and  the 
Scot,  intrusting  the  helm  to  his  fair 
companion,  began  to  contract  his 
•ail  by  such  rude  contrivances  as 
came  to  hand;  for  the  eastern  sky 
was  momentarily  putting  on  a  gloom- 
ier aspect,  and  the  wind  was  still 
increasing.  His  glances  at  the  dark- 
ening horizon  were  so  anxious,  that 
his  companion  also  turned  her  head, 
and  looked  in  alarm  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

"*  Noble  sir,*'  said  she,  «  dost  thou 
see  any  on^  in  pursuit?  1  see  but 
our  own  sail  on  the  lake,  and  one 
far  distant  towards  the  north  ;  our 
enemies  seem  to  stand  idly  on  the 
point  of  the  island.'* 

"  We  are  not  pursued,  dear  lady,** 
replied  the  Scot,  "  but  tell  me,  wert 
Aau  ewer  on  tbhlake  before  ?" 


"  Alas  I  no,"  she  said,  "  but  it  has 
been  shown  to  me  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  behind  a  kinsman's 
dwelling  in  the  Claneboy." 

"  Canst  thou  tell  me  then,"  he 
eagerly  enquired,  "in  which  direc- 
tion  the  great  river  Bann  lieth  ?"  She 
mused  a  moment  in  silence — "  for," 
continued  the  Scot  in  explanation, 
"  I  was  never  before  beyond  the  sea- 
coast  of  this  country,  and  can  only 
guess  our  situation  by  some  vague 
recollections  of  what  I  have  heard  in 
my  youth." 

"  The  Bann,"  at  leneth  she  said, 
"  runs  to  the  sea  from  this  extremity 
of  the  lake,"  pointing  nortiiward 
across  the  waters,  now  glittering  in 
the  hazy  light  of  sunset;  *'  for  that 
mountain  on  the  right  before  us  is 
Slieve  Galeen ;  and  I  remember  the 
mist  of  the  river's  course  lay  be- 
tween that  mountain  and  us>  when 
we  stood  on  a  high  hill  l^eyond  these 
woods  which  we  are  now  leaving." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Scot,  « let  us 
sail  down  the  Bann,  for  one  of  my 
kinsmen  has  a  castle,  called  Dunluce, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  sea-shore ;  and  were  we  there^ 
I  could  easily  protect  thee  whither 
thou  wouldst." 

**  Alas,"  she  replied,  "  we  must  not 
venture  on  the  Bann,  for  1  have 
heard  my  father  say  that  the  fierce 
rebel,  Hugh  MacMurrogh,  is  in  arms 
on  both  banks  next  the  lake,  and  that 
between  him  and  the  sea  are  the 
O'Kanesand  MacQuillens,  both  cruel 
tribes,  and  hostile  to  the  English." 

"Ha!"  cried  the  Scot,  "if  the 
MacQuillens  stand  in  our  way,  I  have 
little  chance  of  passage ;  it  is  almost 
the  only  tidings  I  have  heard  of  my 
kinsmen  here  of  late,  that  they  and 
the  MacQuillens  are  at  mortal  feud.'* 

"  Their  castle  of  Innislochlin 
stands  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
river,"  said  she. 

"  Then,"  replied],he, "  we  must  not 
attempt  the  Bann."  Yet  be  not  cast 
down.  Could  we  reach  Armagh,  we 
were  safe;  the  Archbishop  is  my 
mother's  cousin,  and,  though  a  here- 
tic, would  shelter  us  for  ner  sake.  - 
Knowest  thou  where  Armagh  lies^ 
lady?" 

"  Far  to  the  south,"  ^\\^  T«^\Vfe^» 
"  and  many  mUeB  from  VSa^  f^cvw^  tJi 
the  lake ;  but,  my  fmnOi,  iwVf  twj 
return  to  the  coaat  ftom  ^YXtiti  ^ 


\i.K  aim  convey  me  hltlier, 
iy,  hast  partlv  seen  ;  for 
lole  day  in  their  fetters 
laid  their  accursed  hands 

Ime  the  wind  had  increa- 
ch,  that  he  had  again  to 
I  tiller  to  tiie  keeping  of 
«t,  while  he  confined  the 
r;anvas8  to  still  smaller 
»r    the    limber    curragh 
tie  force  with  which  she 
through  the  water,  till  it 
f  her  sides  would  have 
d  together.  A  premature 
comidg  up  on  the  wind; 
)  sun  was  still  red  above 
hills,  the  east  was  dark, 
been  an  hour  under  the 
le  swell  of  the  loch  grew 
avier,  and  although  the 
right  before  the  blast, 
as  frequently  covered 
of  spray,  that  rebound- 
ense  sail,  as  from  a  wall, 
%8t  in  feathery  drift  at 
parkling  with  bright  co- 
'vel  sunbeams,and  con- 
fully  with  the  brown 
;ers  below.    The  Scot 
companion;  she  glan- 


skirts  of^her  coverings  over  her, 
ranging  her  coarse  pillow,  or,  wh 
the  boat*8  mad  plunges  threaten 
to  pitch  both  forward  to  the  ma 
taking   her  unresisting   hand    a 
steadying  her  on  her  sloped   a: 
perilous  oed.    Another  lonar  peril 
of  Buffering  was  past,  and  the  blat 
outline  of  the  Tyrone  hills  was  fa 
rising  on  the  leaden-coloured  sk 
The  Scot  leant  forward,  stralnii 
his  eyes  through  the  spray  and  glooi 
and  eagerly  bending  his  ears  to  li 
ten^  for  he  thought  ne  had  alreaci 
twice    distinguished    the   dash    < 
breakers  over  the  rushing  tumult  thi 
surrounded  him.  He  caught  It  again 
the  sound  was  close  under  the  lee 
He  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  pu 
down  his  helm.    The  curragh  cam 
round,  with  the  wind  upon  her  beaoc 
and  swooping  down  the  trough  o 
the  sea,  held  southward  along  snore 
The  Scot  now  hung  over  the  gunwale 
watching  with  intense  anxiety  fo 
some  opening  in  the  surf's  line  o 
dull  light,  already  plainly  distinguish 
able,  and  almost  within  arrow  ran^i 
upon  his  lee,  for  his  eye  had  caugh 
a  hreak  in  the  long  chain  of  hills,  an< 
he  iudjTpd  H^rltrtv  tKof  ■#»««'»  -s —  *•  • 
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betvreen  two  lines  of  raging  surf,  and 
through  the  tumult  of  a  torrent  con- 
tending with  the  roll  of  an  inland 
sea.  Every  instant  he  expected  to 
be  impaled  on  the  jag  of  a  rock,  or 
beaten  flat  upon  a  sand-bank;  but 
the  river  was  deep  in  flood,  and  they 
swept  on.  Half  full  of  water,  qui- 
vering and  straining,  the  boat  breast- 
ed the  stream,  impelled  by  the  force 
of  a  storm  that  scattered  boughs  of 
the  stripped  forest  over  the  very 
waves  she  mounted.  Wooded  hills 
rose  high  on  either  hand,  their  wa* 
Ting  outline  of  tossed  tree-tops 
breaking  the  dim  sky  as  far  as  the 
eye  comd  reach;  but  the  black  mass 
suddenly  seemed  to  open,  for  the 
curragh  had  come  abreast  of  a  tri- 
butary stream,  and  in  the  next  in- 
stant was  gliding  into  smooth  water 
under  the  shelter  of  its  bank.  The 
Scot  drew  his  breath  freely  again,  as 
he  felt  the  bottom  of  his  boat  grate 
eently  on  the  gravelly  slope  between 
him  and  the  shore,  now  within  a  leap 
of  where  he  stood. 

^Lady,  dear  lady!'*  he  exclahn- 
ed,  taking  the  cold  hands  of  his  com- 
panion m  his»  '*we  are  safe  once 
more— arise  now,  that  I  may  bear 
thee  to  the  land." 

A  low  moan  was  all  the  reply. 

**  Thy  suflferings  are  now  over,  my 
poor  friend,"  sud  he,  stooping  ana 
raising  her  half  lifeless  form  in  his 
arms ;  "  I  see  a  light  on  shore,  and 
thou  shalt  soon  be  dry  and  warm 
agdn."  He  placed  her  on  the  seat 
he  had  himself  occupied,  then  step- 
pned  into  the  shallow  water  along- 
side, and,  lifting  her  like  a  child  in 
his  arms,  bore  her,  step  by  step,  fa- 
thoming as  he  went,  to  land.  He 
laid  her,  murmuring  inarticulate 
thanks,  among  the  long  grass  and 
rushes  of  the  holm ;  then  wrung 
the  water  from  his  dripping  cap  and 
hair,  and  climbed  the  bank  to  look 
around  for  the  fire,  the  reflection  of 
which  on  the  sky  he  had  already  dis- 
tinguished from  the  river.  On  an 
open  space,  immediately  below,  he 
now  saw  it  dull  and  scattered,  and 
shewing  itself  in  several  distinct 
piles.  It  was  the  ruin  of  a  burned 
house,  through  the  windows  of  which 
the  embers  of  the  thatch  were  cast- 
ing their  dull  glow  to  the  unstayed 
bliat  of  the  Btorw,  Charred  rafters 
stiff  bung  from  the  ataading  waJ/s, 


their  ends  lost  in  a  heap  of  smoking 
rubbish,  half  extinguished  by  its  own 
weight,  and  by  the  heavy  fall  of  scat- 
tered  masses   of   masonry.      The 
sight,  dreadful  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances— for  the  scene  around 
was  stem  and  desolate,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  times  made  it  more  than 
probable  that  still  worse  horrors  lay 
hidden  under  the  heaped  ashes — was 
grateful  to  the  chilled  and  almost 
exhausted  Scot.    He  raked  a  pile  of 
red  charcoal  together  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  outer  wall,  and  cast  the 
pieces  of  a  broken  rafter  on  the  em- 
oers,  then  cleared  a  spot  beside  his 
lonely  bonfire,  and  tor   a  minute 
stood  expanding  his  numbed  hands 
over  the  cheernil  glow.    His  heart 
smote  him  with  a  painful  pang  of 
self-reproach,  for  he  had  tor  that 
minute  forgotten  the  poor  sufferer 
on  the  grass  beside  the  river.    He 
started  from  his  momentary  indul- 
gence, and,  by  the  light  of  the  bla- 
zing fagots,  tnreaded  his  way  back 
wi£  a  fluttering  heart;  for  when 
once  conscious  of  having  admitted 
one  moment's  nedect  of  his  com- 
panion, he  found  nis  fan<nr  teeming 
with  a  thousand  images  or  disaster; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  and  seen  her  eyes  re- 
open in  the  light  which  he  was  again 
approaching,  that  he  began  to  feel 
assured  of  her  safety  and  of  his  own 
exculpation.    Her  eyes  opened  with 
glances  of  gratitude,  and  her  lips 
murmured  its  more  articulate  ex- 

Sression.  The  Scot  thrilled  with  a 
ellght  long  unknown  to  his  bosom, 
as  he  placed  his  burden,  pale  and 
drooping  as  she  was,  in  the  warmth 
of  the  fire  he  had  prepared  for  her. 
He  knelt  beside  her;  he  chafed  her 
hands  in  his ;  he  piled  log  upon  log 
till  the  flame  blazed  to  the  height  ol 
a  man's  head  before  them;  then 
hung  up  a  dripping  cloak  to  dry, 
and  when  the  strong  frieze  glowed, 
would  wrap  it  round  her  feet,  or  dry 
her  long  hair  in  the  folds  of  his  own 
plaid.  By  degrees  she  raised  her 
relaxed  frame  and  sat  up,  the  colour 
coming  and  going  on  her  cheek  in 
alternations  of  pleasure  and  intense 
shame ;  for  the  firet  use  of  her  re- 
turning faculties  was  to  refleet  \.\i%X 
a  strange  man  \\ad  \50iive\\eiX  Va.  W% 
arms,  had  pTeafted\i«T\.o\\\%\ix^^%V 
had  fondled  hex  Yvaud%,  wA  nh^ 


A     ;•• 


_      ^Mt^      CUbli'O 


in  thiue  hoDOur — but  1 

iced  thy  support,  my  kind 

cary  thyself  no  more  in 

t  of  one  already  thy  debtor 

ght  she  can  express." 

le  Scot  perceived  her  so 

red  that  she  sat  without 

md  began  to  enjoy  the 

e  warmth  of  the  fire,  he 

e,  and  again  made  his  way 

,  whence  he  returned  in  a 

8,  bearing  a  basket  well 

provisions,  the  prepara- 

3  Irish  for  their  intended 

Ram's  Island.    He  also 

,h  him  the  cloak  and  cap 

ider,  with  which,  at  the 

nnce  of  his  companion, 

his  own. 

'  he  now  exclaimed,  as 
It  napkin  after  napkin 
their  unexpected  good 
e  knaves  had  promised 
I  dainty  supper;  white 
>n,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
md  here,  by  my  faith, 
I  true  Catholic,  wine  of 
Drink,  lady;  this  will 
thee."     He   filled  a 
looped  with  silver,  and 
to  the  young  English- 
charged  a  more  capa* 
'  himself,  and  drained 


It  left  them  securely  sheltered 
they  reclined,  basking  on  the 
sward,  and  casting  involuntary 
of  delight  on  one  another. 
•    ''  Dear  friend,"  said  the  Sc( 
zing  with  unconcealed  admiral 
the  bright  vision  before  him, 
me  by  what  evil  chance  thou 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  yondei 
ditti — an  evil  chance  for  thee,t 
and  unused  to  hardship  as  tlio 
but  a  rare  favour  of  fortune  t€ 
for  now,  metliinks,  I  would  In 
exchange  this  grassy  couch,  wi 
canopy  of  driving  clouds,  and 
walls  of  forest,  for  the  richest 
queting-hall  of  Saint  Germains. 
She  blushed  at  his  ardent  dec 
tion;  but  when,  in  answer  to 
question,  she  began  to  consider 
forlorn  condition,  tears  came  a| 
to  her  eyes,  and  she  sighed  dei 
as  she  replied,  *'  My  name  is  C 
Warden;  I  am  the  daughter  ol 
English  knight  serving  here  in 
Queen's  army.    My  unhappy  si 
is  soon  told :  I  was  in  the  hous 
a  kinsman  in  Claneboy,  when  1 
from  whom  thou  hast  delivered 
came  craving  certain  Irish  exact 
of  Coyne  and  Cookery:   they 
what  they  demanded,  and  weni 
their  way,  but  the  lawless  eye  of  t 
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of  the  north,  that  all  the  forces  of       "  He  is  in  sooth  a  debauched  and 

the  Queen  are  hitherto  uuable  to  wicked  tyrant/*  replied  Clara.  *'  It 

control  him."  is  but  a  year  since  he  robbed  a  wes- 

**  What  I "    asain    exclaimed  the  tern  chief,  called  O^Donnell,  of  his 

Scot,  *'  has  the  lame  Earl  such  a  spi-  liberty  and  lordship,  and  now  lives, 

rit  still  ?  "  it  is  reported,  with  the  wife  of  his 

**  Alas,"  said  she, "  thou  hast  not  prisoner,  and  she  too  a  near  kins- 
heard  of  our  late  troubles.  Earl  woman  of  his  own  lady.  Nay,  his 
Con  has  perished  miserably  in  the  lawful  wife  herself  is  the  daughter 
duneeons  of  his  unnatural  son  Shane  of  one  whom  he  slew  in  battle  with 
a  Diomas,  which  means  in  our  Ian-  his  own  hand.'* 
guage,  John  the  Proud,  a  cruel  ty-  "  How  is  that,"  cried  the  Scot, 
rant,  who  has  imprisoned  his  father,  *'  methinks  the  women  of  this  rude 
slain  his  brother,  and  levied  open  country  are  as  unnatural  as  the 
war  against  his  sovereign.     He  is  men  1" 

the  oppressor  and  scourge  alike  of       "  She  was  a  Scottish  lady,"  said 

English  and  Irish  in  the  north."  Clara.   Her  companion  started  and 

**  Where  is  his  country,  lady  ?"  reddened  as  she  spoke.  "  Her  mother 

asked  the  Scot.  also  gave  her  hand  to  one  of  the  na- 

*'  If  we  have  crossed  the  lake,  we  tive  Irish,  a  cousin  of  O'Neill,  and  a 

are  even  now  in  it,"  she  replied,  in  a  bitter  enemy  of  her  murdered  bus* 

low  voice ;  "  all  Tyrone  is  his,  and  if  band." 

we  have  come  hither  before  the  east       "  This  is  amazing  and  unexam- 

wind,  we  are  now  in  Tyrone."  pled,"  said  the  Scot;  "  of  what  house 

The  Scot  started,  and  looked  a-  were  they,  lady?" 
round  as  if  he  expected  an  enemy  to        Clara  coloured  and  cast  down  her 

appear  behind  every  tree;  but  the  eyes  in  evident  distress — "Alas,  sir," 

forest  stood  around  them  desolate  she  replied,  "I  had  forgotten  that 

and  undisturbed  by  other  footsteps  thou  art  thyself  of  Scotland,  else  had 

than  the  trampling  of  the  storm,  I  not  distressed  thee  with  the  men- 

which  still  raved  down  the  leafy  wil-  tion  of  thy  unhappy  Countrymen's 

demesB  with  undiminished  fury. —  state." 

**  Where   lies    the    traitor's    camp,       "  Tell  me,  I  beseech  thee,"  cried 

lady  ?"  questioned  he  again,  with-  he, "  I  have  been  long  from  home, 

drawing  lils  assured  glances  from  and  know  not  but  that  they  may  be 

the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  once  of  my  own  blood,  till  thou  tellest 

more  fixing  them  on  the  beautiful  me." 
face  of  his  companion.  "  Art  thou  of  the  clan  Campbell  ?" 

**I  know  not  its  situation,*'  she  said  she  in  a  low  voice, 
answered ;  "  but  it  is  named  Foich-        "  No,  no!"  exclaimed  he ;  "  but  tell 
nagall,  and  lies  somewhere  in  the  me  what  has  happened  to  the  Mac- 
woods."  Allan.  I  have  an  aunt,  the  daughter 

''Ha!"  replied  the  other,  "  he  is  of  Argyle — I  am  myself  of  the  clan 

then  that  bold  rebel  whose  fame  had  Donnell— Randall  of  Mull." 
reached  me  even  in  Paris — he  who        She  raised  her  eyes  full  of  tears 

called  his  camp  The  Stranger's  Ha-  and  fixed  them  mournfully  and  im- 

tred,  and  hangs  up  his  soldiers  for  ploringly  on  his  countenance — *'  Pity 

eatlne  English  bread."  me,"  slie  said,  **  that  I  must  be  the 

•'Nay,"  replied  Clara, " it  is  even  bearer  of  such  news  to  my  benefac- 

said  that  an  English  gentleman  of  tor ;  one  daughter  of  Argyle  is  that 

good  birth  was  lately  slain  by  one  of  lady  of  O'Donnell,  her  sister's  hus- 

his  kern  for  maintaining  that  he  was  band,  James  of  Kintyre,  is  dead." 
not  less  honourable  than  the  tyrants        The  Scot  dropped  the  horn  from 

swine."  his  hands — "  My  uncle  dead  1"  he 

"  And,"  rejoined  the  Scot,  "  I  have  cried  ; "  and  my  aunt— my  aunt,  and 

heard  from  grave  men  at  our  court,  my  coubin  Catharine — what  of  them  ? 

that  he  is  wont  to  quench  the  fever  Speak,  speak,  I  beseech  you ! " 
of  his  blood  after  overdeep  draughts        '*  Wo  is  me,"  said  the  poor  girl ; 

of  aqua  vitie,  by  plunging  himself  to  **  they  are  the  oihet  UTi\i«TO^  \^^\^% 

the  cbin  in  one  ^/  the  peat  bog$  of  whom,  m  an  \\\  \\out,  V  Wj^  ^- 

of  tth  amnhy  tmd  iJI-conditioned  ready  spoken,"  and  tkVife  "bxix^X  VixVs 

c^>^^'"  teari  at  the  B\g)xX  oS  ito.^  ^^\sv  ^ 


ops  of  trees,  she  found  the 

>ught,  and  rose  with  tender 

tionate  care  to  make  her 

charitable  offices  to  him, 

ort  a  time  before  had  stood 

comforted  her  in  her  mi- 

e  knelt  down  by  the  pros- 

i;   she  gently  disengaged 

from  its  g^rasp  of  the  earth, 

d  away  the  clay  and  torn 

:  hung  about  the  fingers, 

t  between  hers.  And  now 

rs  fell  on  Uie  mourner's 

d  he  heard  soft  accents 

''ith  sighs  and  tremulous 

by  his  side.     He  knew 

)mpanion  was  there  sym- 

7\ih  his  sorrow,  distressed 

at  for  having  caused,  and 

deavourinff  to  soothe  it; 

long  ere  he  could  brinf 

tare  his  face,wet,  although 

inmanly  tears,  and  red 

irning  shame  of  dishon- 

)yes  even  of  such  a  com« 

3ngth  his  convulsed  hand 

pressed  the  gentle  palm 

rested;  the  next  moment 

d  was  rushing  headlong 

wood,  but  Clara  clung 

,  imploring  him  not  to 

thou  leavest  me,**  she 


jcca  iur  me  and  pity  me, 
tears  are  balm  to  my  grief ;  b 
not,  I  pray  thee,  that  thou  hi 
chosen  a  messenger  of  this  11 
The  news  which  from  thy  1 
been  borne,  even  poorly  as  it  i 
have  been,  I  fear  me  much,  li 
than  unsupportable  from  any 
1  have  lost  kinsman  and  kinsv 
ignominiously  lost  her  whom 
loved  best  in  the  world — ^bu 
when  tiius  desolate,  I  have  A 
comforter,  a  consoler, — ^perl 
truer  friend." 

Clara   was   painfullv   con 
that  her  situation  would  not  ] 
her  to  listen  to  the  avowal 
she  felt  approaching.    In  ai 

glace,  under  other  circumstn 
eneath  the  roof  of  friends,  aw 
the  natural  guardians  of  her  3 
she  might  have  awaited  In  flut 
expectance  the  declaration  of 
a  lover ;  but  there,  alone  and  i 
depths  of  the  forest,  she  shrunl 
startled  timidity  from  the  dang 
topic ;  and,  after  a  confused  i 
cast  round  her  eyes,  and  asked 
'*  Noble  sir,  what  dost  thou, 
best  to  be  done  ?" 

The  Scot  roused  himself 
the  influences  of  his  mingled 
tions,  and,  standing  up  at  her 
tion,  with  a  heaw  rWh  f.«r*ii— ' 
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cote  ills  purpose.  Clara  gazed  after 
him  tlH  tiie  thick  underwood  closed 
betweeii  them,  and  then  sunk  her 
head  and  wept,  she  knew  not  whe- 
ther for  her  own  helplessness  or  for 
hii  sorrow.  At  this  moment,  a  party 
of  Irish  were  descending  a  rude  de- 
file in  the  woods,  within  arrow  range 
of  the  lovelr  and  disconsolate  Eng- 
lish girl.  They  were  the  escort  ofa 
lady  who  rode  in  the  midst  muffled 
and  silent  The  reflection  of  the 
mat  fire  had  caught  their  attention 
from  a  distance,  and,  as  they  advan- 
ced upon  the  light,  a  nimble  scout 
had  been  already  despatched  to  re- 
connoitre. He  met  tnem  in  breath- 
less haste,  ere  they  had  yet  turned 
Into  full  sight  of  the  scene  beside 
the  rained  house,  and  signed  to 
them  to  draw  up. 

^  Who  are  they  ?**  questioned  the 
lady  in  Gaelic  Insh. 

**  A  man  and  an  Englishwoman, 
Banleroa,"  he  replied;  **  and  by 
your  head,"  he  added,  in  a  low 
Tolce,  '^  I  know  the  purple  cloak  of 
the  Dttlne-WaisiL" 

The  lady  started  on  her  seat,  and 
bent  her  ear  to  the  whisper  in  which 
her  spr  communicated  the  remain- 
der ot  his  intelligence. 

<*  Put  out  your  lights,"  she  said, 
In  a  suppressed  voice,  to  her  attend- 
ants; *'and  do  thou,  AHster  Mac- 
kensie,  come  and  see  if  this  be 
true." 

A  man  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle 
dismounted,  and  came  forward. 

"  For  the  love  of  the  Virgin, 
Alister,"  said  the  lady  in  an  impatient 
and  tremulous  voice, ''  go  forward 
with  Munagh  Garbh,  and  tell  me 
truly  whether  thou  thinkest  him  in 
the  right ; — I  cannot  trust  myself  to 
look  at  ihem." 

She  was  weeping  passionately  ere 
she  had  said  so  muco,  and  remained 
In  tears  till  Mackenzie  returned. 

**  It  is  too  true,  Banierna,"  he 
said;  **  I  stole  down  within  a  step 
or  two  of  where  she  sat, — they  haa 
been  at  supper, — he  was  gone ;  but 
I  knew  Harry  Oge*s  cloak — and  she 
sat  upon  it." 

"Alister,  Alister,  I  shall  go  mad !" 
cried  the  lady:  **  What  I  supping 
and  carousing  in  the  open  woods 
with  the  daughter  of  the  stranger, 
and  I  aeekizi^  bita  from  Bann  to 
BkekwMten  I  will  go  down  and 
aptgMMa  io  bit  Ace  I" 


**  Baniema,  he  is  gone,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie ;  "  and  we  cannot  guess 
whither." 

"Then,"  exclaimed  she, gathering 
up  her  bridle,  **  I  will  go  down  and 
put  out  his  paramour's  eyes — with 
my  own  hands  I  will  do  it  I"  she 
cried,  struggling  to  urge  on  her 
horse,  but  Mackenzie  withheld  her. 

"  Baniema,"  said  he ;  ^  he  may 
be  still  within  sight  and  bearing  for 
aught  we  know :  It  were  not  safe  to 
let  him  see  thy  displeasure;  but  lis- 
ten, and  I  will  tell  thee  what  may 
well  be  done.  I  and  Munach  Garbh 
will  steal  down,  wrap  a  cloak  about 
the  young  Saxon's  head  to  keep  her 
from  crving  out,  and  bring  her  away. 
If  he  should  see  us — well,  what  of 
that  ? — We  knew  not  it  was  in  his 
protection  she  had  been. — We  found 
an  enemy's  daughter  in  the  wood, 
and  took  her  for  an  attendant  on  the 
Baniema  More." 

"  And  if  you  can  carry  her  off  un- 
seen?" Questioned  the  lady  in  an 
eager  whisper. 

<*  Make  sure  he  has  no  suspicion 
of  us,"  replied  Mackenzie:  *<  and 
then — what  the  Banierna  pleases  to 
command." 

*<  Alister,"  said  she,  <*  if  thou  canst 
bring  her  off,  I  will  give  thee  as 
much  land  as  there  is  oetwixt  this 
and  Dungannon." 

''  We  can  do  it,  I  am  satisfied,"  said 
he  :  "  She  sits  with  her  back  to  the 
wall,  close  bj  the  open  of  a  window. 
We  will  lirt  her  through  without 
shaking  a  curl  of  her  coolun." 

*'  The  Saxon  wears  no  coolun, 
Alister,"  said  she  bitterly ;  «  yet  he 
forsakes  me  for  a  short-haired  stran- 
ger." 

Mackenzie  said  no  more;  but, 
signing  to  the  other,  descended 
stealthily  to  the  back  of  the  ruined 
building.  They  executed  their  pur- 
pose without  noise  or  struggling. 
Clara's  face  was  covered,  ana  her 
arms  pinioned,  before  she  could  ut- 
ter a  single  cry ;  and.  In  another  mi- 
nute, she  felt  herself  placed  on  horse- 
back before  a  man,  and  surrounded 
by  whispers  and  exclamations  in  an 
unknown  language. 

"  Well  done,  good  Alister,"  cried 
the  lady  as  he  returned.    **  Biuna^li 
Garbh,  thou  sha\t  b^  ptomoXfc^  \a 
the  axe  for  lh\s ;  thou  axxVwwi^^w^ 
my  own  gailog\a»a;— \>uX^\«X  na*!^ 
thou  here  ?** 


—  * 


•*•«>* 


ittcr  !•* 

erna/'  said  Mackenzie,  in 

tulating  tone — but  he  had 

iou  to  urge  farther  argu- 

nercy,  for  while  he  spoke  a 

loud  fihout  sounded  from 

8,  and  the  lady,  with  a  sup- 

ry  of  alarm,  gave  her  horse 

and  was  followed  by  the 

3  party  in  equal  consterna- 

at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the 

ind  rude  nature  of  the  road 

.  The  Scot  was  calling  the 

Clara  Warden  through  all 

in  an  agony  of  high  dls- 

!  had  returned,  and  missed 

mion.     There  were    the 

I  which  she  had  sat,  and 

18  spread  beside  and  un« 

but  she  was  gone,  and 

10  answer  to  his  repeated 

seized  a  brand  from  tlie 

ished  into  the  wood,  for 

he  heard  the  tramp  of 

3  held  his  torch  above  his 

cleared  the  thick  beech- 

•ugh  horse  track  was  be- 

d  a  company  of  mounted 

9  or  what  he  could  not 

uncertain  light,  bursting 

evident  confusion  and 

pranir  out,  but  they  were 

le,  all  save  one.  He  was 


iue  wooa  at  one  side,  and  tL 
his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  laid 
down  to  sleep.    Fatigue  and 
uninterrupted  during  two  d 
a  night,  save  for  the  short  t 
had  spent  in  such  transitory  p 
beside  the  ruin,  gave  him  then 
of  forgetfulness  and  ease  ti 
break.    When  the  east  was  ^ 
grey  with  the  summer  sunn 
Scot  awoke,  fresh  and  rea 
whatever  might  befall  him. 
a  moment,  pondering  with  I 
whether  he  had  not  been  drc 
all  his  past  adventures,  from  th 
when  he  first  landed  at  Oldt 
Castle,  up  to  the  loss  of  his 
Clara ;  but  the  sight  of  the  d 
rest  around  him, and  the  grey  cl 
standing  by  his  side,  soon  rouse 
to  the  reality  of  his  recoil cc 
and  the  necessity  of  being  u| 
doing.     He  sprang  on  his  h* 
back,  and  pursued  the  road  h 
taken  on  the  past  night    It  w: 
more  than  a  stripe  of  greens* 
melting  at  times  into  the  dry  ch 
of  a  torrent,  and  sometimes  lost 
for  a  narrow  pathway,  beaten  a 
the  trunks  of  overhanging  treef 
it  still  afforded  the  only  meant 
his  clearer  faculties  could  put 
in,  of  overtaking  or  succourin 
Ui-fated  irirl. 
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Fedgy  hollows  swelter,  till  a  heavy 
haze  arose  that  dimmed  the  sharp 
blue  outline  of  the  mountains,  and 
seemed  to  hang  upon  the  very  leaves 
of  the  forest  with  a  clogging  languor, 
which  soon  imparted  itself  to  hoth 
horse  and  man.  The  Scot  percei- 
ving his  8teed*8  failing  power,  select- 
ed a  spot  of  green  herbage  by  the 
edge  ot  a  stream,  and,  secure  of  his 
not  wandering  beyond  his  pasture, 
removed  the  bridle  with  its  heavy 
bit,  took  off  the  unstirrupcd  pad- 
saddle,  and  turned  him  loose  to 
graze ;  then  sat  himself  down  by  tlic 
little  river*6  side,  and  gazed  on  the 
running  water,  musing  on  his  strange 
ad  ventures,  till  heat  and  fatigue  again 
put  him  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke, 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain-ash,  un- 
der which  he  had  been  sheltered 
when  he  lay  down,  played  in  the 
evening  breeze  upon  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream.  He  rose  hastily, 
but  started  to  see  a  handsome  youth 
attending  his  waking,  cap  in  hand, 
upon  the  bank  beside  him. 

"  Duine  Waisil,"  said  the  young 
stranger,  in  an  humble  voice,  *'  you 
will  need  a  horse-boy  to  carry  your 
lance  and  shield— may  I  attf^nd  your 
nobleness  to  the  wars  T* 

The  youth  spoke  in  the  Gaelic 
dialect  of  the  north,  and  when  the 
Scot  questioned  him  whence  he 
came,  he  replied,  "  From  Sorley 
Buye,  with  letters  to  the  Reagh 
More — I  have  left  them  with  his 
scribe  MacEver,  and  my  errand  is 
finished.  I  am  weary  of  the  stables 
of  Dunluce,  and  would  fain  follow 
some  brave  gentleman  to  the  field." 

"  Thy  name  ?" 

**  I  am  Jcniko  MacRickard  Mac- 
Cormack,"  said  the  boy ;  "  w^^  the 
reason  why  I  ask  for  service  In  Ty- 
rone is,  because  I  am  a  Mac^uillen, 
and  I  hate  the  Scot." 

«  Why  serve  him  then  ?" 

«  Thou  art  not  a  Scot  ?"  said  the 
boy,  fixiag  an  eye  of  fierce  enquiry 
on  his  question. 

Randfall  of  Mull  smiled,  and  said, 
*  Thou  dost  mistake  me;  why,  I 
would  ask,  dost  thou  serve  Yellow 
Sorley  in  the  stables  of  Dunluce,  and 
why  bear  his  letters  over  the  hills  of 
Tyrone  ?" 

'*  In  Dunluce,  which  is  mine  own 
castle  by  righ  V'  replied  the  boy,  **  I 
mned  the  jeUow  tyrant  because  I 

hkj^BOBerf  in  Tyrone,  because 


b«»IU      U4IUU Jl       LUVfU      VTlIb      »C1A 

what  part  of  the  camp  I  may 
?r,"  he  added, "  I  will  give  thee 


he  made  mo  swear  by  the  tomb  in 
tlie  Cathedral  of  Coleraine,  that  I 
would  do  his  errand  ere  he  let  me 
cross  the  drawbridge—none  but  a 
Macquillen  dare  venture  up  the 
Bann,  and  therefore  I  was  chosen." 

**  Thou  art  a  brave  youth,"  said  the 
Scot,  "  and  I  would  willingly  take 
thee  into  my  service,  but  that  for 
certain  weighty  reasons  I  must  just 
now  ride  alone ;  but  tell  mo  the  way 
to  Foichnagal),  and  I  will  reward 
thee." 

"  You  will  see  the  camp  of  the 
Reagh  More,  noble  sir,  from  the  top 
of  yonder  hill.  O'Neill  himself  is 
absent,  if  it  be  he  whom  you  seek." 

"  It  is  the  Banierna  O'Neill,  to 
whom  I  have  an  urgent  suit,"  replied 
the  Scot,  for  a  faint  hope  of  seeing  his 
unhappy  cousin  here  flashed  upon  his 
uncertain  mind — "  if  thou  wilt  tell 
me  in 
find  her, 
thanks  and  reward." 

'^  The  Banierna  More,"  said  Je- 
niko  MacRickard, ''  has  her  pavilion 
on  the  right  of  the  main  street ;  thou 
wilt  know  it  by  the  red  hand  floating 
from  the  flagstaflf.  •  I  saw  her  early 
this  morning,  entering  with  her  train 
from  the  woods,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  a  maiden  who  was  with  them 
was  in  some  sort  their  prisoner." 

"  Good  Jeniko,"  cried  the  Scot ; 
"  tell  me,  I  beseech  thee,  what  was 
the  dress  of  that  maiden  ?" 

'^  She  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle," 
replied  he,  '*  and  I  marked  no  part 
of  her  dress  save  her  shoes  ;  but,  by 
virtue  of  my  baptism,!  never  saw  such 
shoes  on  maiden's  feet  before ;  they 
had  red  pieces  of  wood  two  fingers 
deep  beneath  the  heels,  fine  golden 
clasps  upon  them,  and"~— 

"  Lamh  daarg  marks  the  pavilion, 
thou  say  est  ?" 

"  Noble  sir,  yes— may  thy  suit 
prosper;  the  daughter  of  MacAllan  is 
all-powerful  with  the  Reagh  More." 

"  The  daughter  of  MacAllan  ?"  re- 
peated the  Scot,  '*  whom  meanest 
thou  ?" 

"  She  who  had  ratlier  be  an  Irish 
Banierna  than  the  Countess  of  Ar- 
gyle,"  replied  the  boy. 

«  Jeniko,"  cried  the  Scot,  «  thou 
tellest  me  of  the  wanton  wife  of  O'- 
Donnell.    1  aak,  wVieTft\\e^^^^«^  \.«tx 
of  the  lady  of  0'^e\\\— o^  x\i«i  ^w^- 
ter  of  Sir  James  oi  KVaXv^^*^* 

"  Ah  1"  scdd  the  boy, ''  Xto\^  Ww 


''  were  it  not  that  I  have  some 
t,  thou  art  thyself,  O'Neill,  I 
8ay  that  Shane  Diomas  is  a 
nan." 

ar  nothing,  Jeniko,"  said  the 
'  but  tell  me  why  thou  takest 
O'Neill?" 

bard,  noble  sir,  described  the 
More  to  me,  as  he  last  left  the 
mounted  on  a  grey  charger, 
I  a  purple  cloak,  all  fringed 
olden  tassels,  wearing  even 
plume  and  cap  as  this ;  and 
I  tall  gentleman  of  free  and 
aspect — all  as  thou  art^  noble 

aiko,  I  must  sec  the  daughter 
tyre— direct  me  to  her  tent 
It  delay^I  am  not  O'Neill; 
r  nothing." 

is  a  poor  lodging,  sir,  on  the 
the  camp,  hard  by  the  little 
I  know  not  how  thou  wilt  dis- 
h  it,  unless  by  the  lonelinesA 
doors ;  for  tlie  poor  lady  nei- 
loves  out  herself  nor  suffers 
aidens  even  to  shew  them- 
while  her  cruel  kinswoman, 
nierna  More  is  in  the  camp, 
.h,  sir,  f>he  is  here  by  force. 


than  five  miles  from  the  ci 
the  English  are  on  that  sid< 
though  they  be  still  he} 
Blackwater,  we  are  not  tc 
fowl  in  tliat  direction." 

"Then  fare  well  for  a  whil 
be  silent  and  punctual." 

The  Scot  had  now  no  d< 
the  chief  of  the  Irish  whoi 
left  on  llani's  Island  was 
and  that  Clara  had  been  s 
his  jealous  concubine,  himi 
mistaken  for  John  the  Prou 
unintentional  disguise, 
formed  tlie  resolution  of  pn 
this  casual  resemblance,  ai 
his  chance  of  passing  for  1 
rebel,  till  he  might  obtain 
view  with  his  cousin,  and  ei 
to  release  his  fair  friend, 
believe  mo  to  be  O'Neill,"} 
with  himself,  '*  and  know  tl 
sight  of  their  party  in  the  w 
will  not  dare  to  offer  any  vi 
Clara.  The  proud  adultrc 
least  secure  my  poor  frieuc 
chance  of  dishonour ;  so  if 
should  fail,  I  alone  will  suC 
hapa  the  English  army  maj 
her— perhaps   the  jealous 
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plaia  before  him.  The  number  of 
the  huts  fully  accounted  for  the  de- 
serted appearance  of  the  country, 
and  herds  enough  to  have  pastu- 
red all  the  waste  meadows  he  had 
passed,  were  scattered  over  the 
p]«a»  one  part  in  staked  enclosures, 
beside  piles  of  all  kinds  of  forage. 
Troops  of  mounted  soldiery  were 
seen  patrolling  the  woods,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  gallofflass  at  exercise  on 
the  glacis  of  the  inner  camp's  in- 
trenchments.  The  sun  was  already 
sunk,  and  the  favourable  twilight 
setting  in;  but  he  longed  for  a  deeper 
dusk  oefore  he  should  venture  on 
the  perilous  attempt ;  at  the  instant, 
however,  an  outpost  recognised  him, 
and  drew  up  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  road,  presenting  their  arms  till 
he  should  pass.  It  was  now  too  late 
to  retreat ;  he  pulled  his  cap  over  his 
brows  and  galloped  up,  and  bowed  as 
he  passed  me  guard  undiscovered  ; 
he  then  crossed  the  plain  at  a  rapid 
pace,  and  made  for  the  nearest  en- 
trance. The  guard  again  turned  out, 
hailing  their  chiefs  return  with  loud 
acclamations  of  delight  and  attach- 
ment. He  passed  the  barriers  with 
equal  success,  and  turned  his  horse's 
head,  amid  a  crowd  of  uncovered  and 
amazed  retainers,  down  the^narrow 
street  of  huts  to  his  left.  The  noise 
of  his  arrival  flew  through  the  camp 
on  all  sides ;  but  the  strangest  report 
that  had  ever  yet  agitated  the  rude 
public  of  Foichnagall  was,  that 
O'Neill  was  riding  at  the  top  of  his 
horse's  speed  to  the  quarters  of  his 
lawful,  butlong  neglected  lady.  Hugh 
Duff  MacAulay  dropped  his  gay  bat- 
tle-axe thunderstruck,  as  he  saw  the 
royal  apparition  leap  from  his  horse 
upon  the  ffrass-growu  esplanade, 
throw  him  uie  reins,  and  pass  him 
right  up  to  the  door  of  the  desolate- 
looking  booth.  It  was  opened  by  a 
woman,  who  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight  and  surprise,  and  ran 
before  him  mto  her  mistress's  apart- 
ment to  announce  the  happy  tidings. 
The  Scot  threw  himself  into  a  seat  in 
a  corner  of  the  low  hall,  and  averted 
his  face  from  the  little  light  remain- 
ing; as  he  heard  a  quick  step  an- 
nounce the  entrance  of  the  astonished 
huly.  She  stopped  at  a  little  distance 
when  she  saw  he  did  not  rise  to  re« 
ceive  her. 
*•  Uy  Lord^  O'NeW/'  abe  Btdd, 


^  I  am  here  as  thou  hast  command* 
ed.  —  Nora,  withdraw ;  the  King 
would  be  alone."  The  attendant 
retired ;  the  Scot  arose  and  extended 
his  hand ;  she  took  it  fondly,  kissed 
it,  and  said,  **  O'Neill,  thou  hast  long 
been  a  stranger  in  thy  wife's  house ; 
but  I  have  no  will  now  to  upbraid  thee. 
Let  me  sit  a^ain  by  thy  side,  my  lord 
and  husband,"  she  said,  taking  her 
seat  on  a  low  boss  of  rushes  on  his 
right  hand ;  *'  nay,  turn  not  away  thy 
face,  gloomy  al^ough  it  may  be  to 
think  how  fearfully  thou  didst  win 
me,  and  how  wantonly  thou  hast  cast 
me  off.  1  will  not  upbraid  thee ;  I 
swear  to  thee  1  will  not  agjtin  com- 
plain. Shane,  dear  Shane,  why  dost 
thou  tremble  in  the  embrace  of  thy 
wedded  and  true  wife  ?"  for  the 
frame  of  her  disguised  kinsman 
shook  with  strong  emotion,  as  his  for- 
mer horror  of  her  conduct,  which  had 
brought  him  thither  only  for  the  sake 
of  another,  yielded  to  sympathy  and 
pity  for  her  own  miseries. 

"  Dear  Catharine,"  he  whispered 
— she  pressed  his  hand  with  a  joyous 
response  to  her  fluttered  heart — "  as 
you  love  your  own  kin  and  your  own 
Boul,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  and 
impressive  whisper,  that  made  her 
start  with  a  pang  of  painful  amaze- 
ment— "  as  you  love  the  Clan  Don- 
nell,  and  would  atone  for  the  bin  you 
have  done,  restrain  yourself,  and 
scream  not. — I  am  not  O'Neill,  but 
thine  own  cousin,  Randall  of  Mull." 
The  wretched  lady  sank  back  in- 
sensible ;  he  caught  her  as  she  fell, 
and,  with  the  quiet  action  of  a  deter- 
mined man,  laid  her  gently  on  the 
ground  beside  a  window,  which  he 
then  threw  open  to  the  evening 
breeze.  The  moment  she  reopened 
her  eyes,  his  voice  was  urging  new 
entreaties  in  her  ear.  "  Sit  up,  Ca- 
tharine— lean  on  me,  and  fear  no- 
thing. We  are  safe  from  all  disco- 
very. O'Neill  is  at  this  moment  far 
from  Foichnagall.  Forgive  me  my 
disguise,  dear  Catharine;  for  my  life, 
and  the  life  and  honour  of  one  as 
dear  to  me  as  myself,  depend  upon 
its  success.  Alas !  I  have  practised 
a  cruel  deception  on  thee,  my  wrong- 
ed and  wretched  cousin  !  But  for- 
give  me,  for  the  sake  of  our  joined 
ands  in  the  chapel  o?  GV^wwtCk*^ 
«  Oh,  Randal\,"  i\xe  f»\d  iw»!C\^ , 
^'remind  me  uol  of  \\iO^^  vaaot^oX 


theo  nil  in  good  time;   mean- 

e  give  this  token,"  and  bo  took 

ngle's  feather  from  \m  cap,  "  to 

;allo(^Ias8  before  the  door.    Tell 

-O'NeiirB  commands  are,  that 

o  to  the  pavilion  of  the  Lady 

mnell,  and   receive   from  bcr 

8  the  female  prisoner  brought 

r  train  tliis  morning  to  the  camp 

.t  he  bring  her  in  safety  to  me 

and  also  Uiat  ho  have  four  fleet 

8  ready  for  the  road  at  a  roi« 

s  warning — all  this  pij^  his  pc- 


./-.. 


'hou  doBt  u<K  mean  to  take  me 
,  Randall  ?"  said  tlie  lady,  in 
Ic  alarm. 

!atharino,  I  conjure  you,  trust 
he  said.  "  If  you  desire  it,  I 
ike  you  hence,  but  not  otlier- 
as  1  am  a  Catholic  Christian, 
ist  thou  remember  what  I  havo 

;an— the  lady — **  she  could  not 
jnce  the  hated  name,  '*  she  is 
d  hither  the  female  prisoner 
it  into  the  camp  in  her  train 
lorning^the  galloglasa  who 
her  is  to  have  four  horses 
For  the  road." 


•...wugii  I.1IC  skuriiig  capi 

tlcmen,  who  recognibc 
with  accustomed  respi 
they  wondered  much  a 
of  the  bearer. 

"  What   are    the     I 
mands?"  said  Mackenz 

Hugh  Duff  began  to 
meHsage  aloud :  the  roo 
crctary  perceived  its  t 
sought  to  interrupt  hfir 
with  the  boldness  of  offi< 
in  declaring  his  commi 
the  whole  assembled  crc 

"  Let  tlic  maiden  be  bi 
speedily.  Master  Macken 
your  peril  see  that  the 
fleet  and  well-cxipnri*«onet 
after  the  astounded  seci 
sought  his  mistress  in  dei 
tlie  supposed  disgrace  o 
favourite  spread  with 
even  greater  than  that  of  i 
of  O'NeiH's  arrival. 

"  Good  fortune  never 
broken  vows,"  said  on 
Calvagh  may  put  the  hal 
shannon  Castle  in  order  f( 
She  will  soon  be  knockinc 
tance  at  his  gates  again.^ 

"  Rather  sav  a  cell  in  tli 
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meditatiog  the  means  of  screening 
herself  and  friends  from  blame, 
should  they  have  been  discovered, 
and  of  still  maintaining  that  supre- 
macy which  she  had  long  enjoyed. 
Alister  Mackenzie  entered  pale  and 
a^tated. 

«  Lady,"  said  he, «  O'Neill  is  re- 
turned." 

"  i  am  prepared  to  meet  him,  Al- 
ister," she  replied;  "hear  my  design, 
and  admit  him  without  delay." 

*'Lady,"  stammered  the  secre- 
tary, "  O'Neill,  1  fear,  knows  all.  Ho 
has  but  now  ridden  into  the  camp, 
on  the  very  horse  which  Munagh 
Garbh  abandoned  in  the  woo  J." 

"  I  am  prepared  for  that,"  replied 
the  lady.  **  Munagh  Garbh  deserted 
from  our  troop  two  days  siacc :  be  it 
thy  business  to  arrange  that  report 
among  my  kern.  It  was  the  same 
party  of  theLynaeh-men  who  burned 
the  Erenacli  Galla^har's  house,  still 
hoveriug  about  their  prey,  that  stole 
the  Saxon  girl.  Munagh  Garbh  U 
himself  of  the  Muinter  Lynagh,  and 
has  more  than  once  threatened  to 
take  tervfce  under  Turlogh.  Thus  is 
all  accounted  for:  what  sayst  thou 
to  my  story  ?  " 

^All  the  wit  of  woman  cannot 
aavo  us,"  Bftid  the  secretary;  '*the 
Scot's  messenger  saw  us  this  morn- 
ing as  we  brought  her  hither,  and  it 
is  supposed  he  has  told  O'Neill  as 
much,  for  tho  Reagh  More  has  laid 
his  commands  upon  us  to  deliver 
ber  up  without  delay." 

"  Faint-hearted  fool  I "  cried  the 
lady,  •'!  will  go  to  O'Neill.— The 
messenger  lied ;  it  was  my  tire- wo- 
man Grana  Nic  Owen  whom  he 
saw— where  is  O'Neill  ?" 

**  Banierna,  prepare  thyself  for  ill 
news-!"  said  the  secretary,  "  O'Neill 
is  so  enraged  that  he  hath  gone  to 
the  booth  of" he  hesitated. 

She  started  from  her  seat 

**  Wretch  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
wouldst  thou  say  ?  speak  out  I " 

«  O'Neill  is  with  hU  wife,  Lady," 
laid  the  secretary,  "  with  the  Bani- 
erna McDonnell — and  I  have  sent 
him  the  young  Saxon,  as  he  com- 
mands." 

*^  Villain  I "  cried  the  enraged 
Lady,  ^  doet  thou  stand  before  me 
and  oill  her  bit  wife  ?  Dost  thou,  to 
Qj  faeey  tell  me  thou  hast  disposed 
ittbypld^nre  afmrmi§oneT?  Tbou^ 
wham  ibMte  nheatrom  the  duat^^^ 

fwu  MMxr*  HO,  ccxwm. 


dost  thou  join  the  other  conspirators 
a^inst  my  right  and  honour  ? — Out 
ot  my  sight,  son  of  a  she- wolf— 
hence !"  she  cried,  frantic  with  rage, 
and  stamping  on  the  floor. 

Mackenzie  drew  back  a  moment, 
appalled  by  her  wild  violence ;  but 
when  he  paw  her  cast  herself  back 
upon  a  couch,  exhausted  by  her  pas- 
sion, and  in  tears,  he  approached  her 
and  said — 

"  Banierna,  thou  hast  done  mo 
wrong — [  am  still  truij  to  thy  ser- 
vice. Rise,  and  we  will  go  down 
together,  and  appease  O'Neill  or 
fly." 

"  What !"  cried  the  miserable  wo- 
man, *'  stand  at  the  door  of  his  lawful 
wife,  and  bog  admittance  to  the  man 
who  scorns  me  ?  Never— never — I 
will  sooner  die  than  suflfer  that  dis- 
honour! Go,  make  thy  peace  if  thou 
canst^  but  here  I  lie  till  death,  or 
Shane  O'Neill  come  for  mo  1" 

She  fell  on  the  floor  in  strong  con- 
vulsions. Mackenzie  summoned  her 
attendants,  and  left  her  swooned 
among  th  'r  hands. 

In  the  .eantinr  he  Scot  sat  with 
his  cousin,  detailing  m  her  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  escape,  and  sub- 
sequent adventures,  ana  eagerly  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  his  messenger. 
Lady  Clatharine  listened  in  mournful 
silence  to  his  story. 

^  Randall,"  she  said,  when  ho 
had  finished,  "  thou  hast  told  me  that 
to  which  my  ears  have  been  lon|[ 
accustomed.  O'Neill  is  abandoned 
and  tyrannous;  his  paramour  is  proud 
and  cruel.  I  am  now  for  three  years 
the  victim  of  daily  and  open  insult 
from  them  both, — yet,  oh  forgive  me 
if  it  be  a  sin  I  I  love  my  husband 
still,  and  still  am  satisfied  to  hope  on 
in  silence.  Ask  me  not  to  ny:  I 
shall  never  again  shew  myself  among 
the  Clan  Donnell.  They  call  me  the 
wife  of  my  father's  murderer,  but 
oh,  Randall,  believe  it  not :  he  fell 
in  the  open  field,  and  on  the  even 
beam  of  battle,  nor  knew  I  by 
whose  hand,  till  I  was  long  the  wife 
of  O'Neill.  No— no— ask  me  not  to 
go :  let  me  remain  and  expiate  my 

?[uilt,  if  guilt  it  be,  in  patient  suffer- 
ng  here." 

She  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly : 
the  Scot,  dashing  a  tear  from  his  eye, 
turned  to  the  w\ndovf»^ot\i^\i^%x^ 
the  trafnp  of  boraea,  wdA  aX  i^i^  ^^^ 
nKNnenl  b^h«l«^  YiVa  tMliti«!Q%«(  ^via. 


ajai^CI  • 


?he  Scot,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  cross- 

the   threbbold.      A  crowd  was 

hered  round  the  court-yard:  he 

red  his  hand  for  them  to  retire : 

iko,  who  seemed  to  comprehend 

whole  desifrn,  shouted  aloud — 

l^ay  for   O'Neill !»    making    his 

rgcr  perform  a  demivolta  into  the 

kest  of  the  press,  and  effectual  I  y 

ring  a  space  round   the    little 

ilcade.    Clara  had  not  dared  to 

:  up  till  she  heard  a  voice  by 

side,  the  sound  of  which  made 

ilmost  drop  from  her  seat    One 

est  whisper  explained  all,  and 

next   moment   the    Scot   was 

nted,  and  tlie  whole  party,  Hugh 

being  desired  to  lead  the  way, 

I  riding  at  a  quick  pace  for  the 

i;annon  gate.    Jeniko,  who  had 

ved  some  brief  orders  from  his 

T,  now  said  to  MacAulay,  **  We 

the  Armagh  road,  my  friend, 

TNeill  would  not  be  intemipt- 

et  us  ride  on."     Tho  uncon- 

s  guide  pricked  out  in  front, 

vas  followed  over  the  forest 

)7  the  unsuspected  fugitives, 

ile  thev  were  thus  riding  south- 

at  their  horses'  speed  towards 


"  For  what  do  ye  li 
together,    ye    gossipiE 
cried  0*Ncill  to  a  knot 
round  the  next  fire.  The 
swer  from  the  questiot 
one  of  his  own  body-gu 
observed,  had  heard  t 
surmises,  came  up,  ar 
voice,  communicated 
import.    O^Neitl  was  i 
porstitious  than  others 
but  he  turned  pale  as  tht 

"  Who  saw  it  ?"  he  e 
mediately  referring  the 
to  something  supernatui 

"  Here  is  Brian  Roe  A 
who  says  he  was  with 
length  of  it,*'  said  8om< 
guard- fire. 

"  Send  him  hither,"  st 

A  kern  came  forward. 

'*  Say  what  thou  hast 

"O'Neill,"  replied  tl 
saw  your  likeness,  moui 
coutred  as  you  left  the 
days  since,  ride  from  thi 
to  the  booth  of  the  Lad 
of  Kintyre,  and  enter  hi 
ving  what  seemed  your 
keeping  of  the  galloglass 


_!•     » 
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through  the  camp.  He  mado  direct 
for  the  hut  of  his  wife  :  there  was  a 
crowd  of  girls  and  wuuiou  in  the 
court,  and  a  chorus  of  maidi'iis  biug- 
io^ — **  \Vc  have  broui^ht  the  summer 
with  U9*'— in  congratulation  under  Iter 
windowfl.  Sbane*s  heart  ft^Il  as  he 
heard  his  own  condemnation  in  the 
people's  joj  over  his  supposed  re- 
turn til  right  conduct.  They  recop;- 
niscd  him  as  he  rode  up:  a  lane  was 
opened  for  him  to  tho  door—aged 
women,  matrons,  and  young  girls,  all 
blessing  him  as  he  passed.  He  was 
tick  from  shame  and  terror ;  for  lie 
never  doubted  that  he  had  been 
summoned  to  the  scene  by  superhu- 
mau  agency,  but  he  presiTved  the 
boldness  of  his  deportment  till  he  got 
over  the  threshold— the  long  uncross- 
ed threshold  of  his  wife's  cliiiuiber. 

"  Catharine !"  he  cried,  **  what  is 
this  which  has  been  here  in  my 
likeness — has  it  appeared  to  you  V* 

'*  Oh,  my  own  lord  and  husbaud  ! 
isthis  thyself  at  last?"  exclaimed  his 
lady,  starting  from  her  tear-wet  pil- 
low, and  fallinf^  on  his  neck. 

*'  It  is  myselU  Kate  "  he  said,  "  but 
who  or  what  has  been  this  other  ? — 
tell  me,  I  conjure  you."  She  looked 
up  smiling  throu[j;h  her  tears. 

•*  Oh,  Shane,"  she  said,  "  I  have  a 
strange  tale  to  tell  thee — sit  down 
and  drink  tliis  cup  of  wine,  and  I 
will  tell  thee  all  truly  and  gladly." 

He  sat  down  beside  his  wife,  and 
she  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  told 
him  all  that  had  happened.  The 
•Inking  boat,  seen  by  the  Tooaie 
fishermen,  had  been  the  other  bail 
already  mentioned.  It  was  loiii;  past 
midnight  when  Shane  O'Neill  left 
the  side  of  his  lady;  he  turned  and 
kissed  her  as  he  left  the  door;  his 
step  was  light  and  vigorous  again, 
and  the  marks  of  his  rough  journey 
were  gone.  He  walked  btraiu'ht  to 
the  great  pavilion  in  the  middle  of 
the  camp.  Tho  sound  of  lamenta- 
tion was  loud  within;  he  hurried 
forward,  and  entering,  found  tho 
Lady   O'Dounell    and"  her  women 


Shane  O^NciWs  LqU  Amour, 
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swelling  with  shame  and  indignation, 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  reproaches, 
lon:^  and  vehement,  which  was  <mly 
interrupt(>d  by  the  entrance  of  an- 
other and  more  impetuous  mourner. 
It  was  Hugh  DufT  MacAuIay,  co- 
vered with  dust  and  blood ;  he  burst 
into  the  tent  crying  that  all  was 
over,  that  O'Neill  was  lobt— a  pri- 
soner to  the  English. 

'*  Thou  liest,  sir!"  said  Shane, 
seizing  the  astounded  galloglass. 
"  Hast  thou  spread  this  news  also  in 
the  camp  *r*' 

"  By  the  head  of  O'Neill,"  cried 
Hugh, "  this  is  either  witchcraft  or 
worse." 

*'  There  is  no  witchcraft  in  the 
case,"  bald  Shane,  "  beyond  the 
re.idy  wit  of  a  brave  Scot  who  has 
outdone  us  all  with  a  cap,  a  cfoak, 
and  a  stout  heart.  But  tell  me  truly, 
Hugli,  hast  thou  bruited  abroad  this 
thy  news  of  uiy  fancied  capture  ?" 

"  O'Nrill,"  baid  the  galloglass,  «  I 
feared  to  throw  the  camp  Into  con- 
fuiion,  and  waited  till  I  came  hither 
ere  I  bpoke." 

"  Thou  ha^t  done  well,  and  shalt 
be  rewarded  for  thy  discretion," 
eaid  Shane;  "and  now  draw  thy 
breath,  and  tell  me  how  this  cap- 
ture of  your  supposed  O'Neill  took 
place  *r" 

"  It  was  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
saw,"  replied  Hugh.  "  He  and  the 
young  girl,  and  the  boy  Jeniko — a 
knife  in  his  throat,  young  wolf- 
whelp— rode  right  up  to  the  English 
outpo.sts  at  Duiiganuon,  and  asked 
who  commanded. 

**•  Sir  Doniinick  Warden,'  said  the 
Saxiin  sentinel.  *  We  surrender  to 
bin],'  cried  the  penitent  young  trai- 
tor, and  up  rode  the  advanced 
guard.  1  struck  for  O'Neill  as  long 
as  I  could  hold  my  axe,  but  he  called 
to  me  himself,  as  it  seemed,  to  fly  if 
I  could  for  my  life;  and  so  seeing  I 
could  no  better,  I  e'en  turned  my 
hort;e's  head,  and  never  drew  bridle 
till  I  got  to  Foiclinagall." 

"  O'Neill !"  cried  another  messen- 


mouruing  over  the  distorted  body  of  ger,  rushing  in,  "  by  your  head  I 

Alistcr>fackcDzie— he  had  strangled  have  Feen  tho    ragged  staff  on  the 

himself.  Deputy's    ensign,    floating    in     tho 

"How    now?"     cried    O'Neill,  .moonlight,    three    miles    south    of 

"who  has  done  me  this  good  ser-  Maglurat'elt— there  has  been  abloody 

vice?"  battle  at  Toomeferry,  and  the  Enc- 

The  women  told  him  short)/  how  liah  of  Ciafe^vgvv^  ^tQ>  m  YA\vl\^- 

it  WM/  ImU  the  Lady  O'DoDueU,  tra/' 


g..,  gov  »uce  a  iresb 
and  carry  to  OcahaD  my  com- 
thathe  make  stand  in  TuUegba- 
1  the  clan Hagan.  Noi^sendme 
my  secretary,  Neal  MacEver^ 
p  Brian  Barry  and  Harry  Oge. 
ny  poor  foster-brother,  i  had 
ten  that  shrewd  stroke  of  the 
ide,  but  it  was  fairly  dealt  and 
ive  it — thou  wilt  never  a^Ui 
the  cry  of  iamh  dearg.    But 


—"O — o 

of  defence,  apparently  uucc 
of  the  presence  of  the  silent  i 
At  length  the  Lady  0*Donne 
veriug  from  her  constemat 
dered  her  attendants  to  lift  tl 
body  of  Mackenzie,  and  wat 
to  have  renewed  her  com] 
"Tut!"  cried  Shane,  "get  t 
bed,  ye  silly  women.    My  b 
la  now  with  Elisabeth  of  Eng 
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e  hand  of  the  Lord  UMit  It  •  cup,  Md  Iht  wint  ii  red :  It  U  AiU  nlMd,  and  he  po 
Ai  for  the  dregt  ihereor,aIl  the  ungodly  of  the  earth  shall  drink  them,  and  nick  th 

PmIm  hixt.  tr.  9, 10.  Ommgn  Ptai/er  Vcr 

I  SAW  the  secrets  of  the  sky  t 
On  Angel-whig  1  teemM  to  6f 
Up  to  ihe  flanniigjiidgnelil-throne, 
And  the  dread  Power  who  sits  thereon. 
I  saw  hla  hand  %  tv)ne*eup  bold ; 
And,  mantling  o'er  the  radiant  ^old, 
A  blood-red  stream  came  foaming  o*er. 
And  purpled  heaven^a  eternal  floor. 

I  ask'd  a  aerapb  why  the  wine 
Presented  by  the  hand  divine 
That  vivid  sanguine  colour  wore» 
And  why  its  torrent  ruah'd  impetuous  to  thA  a^^^^ 
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ji: '1 .:  '  *i  i'^.-kxA  wlwtit  the  taste  to  the  liquor  given  ? 
•V- ■  JffhMkoBughtelsein  earth  or  beftveuf"-^- 

**  O  yoBj 'tis  like  a]]  mstes  belonr : 
Ita  droptf  each  change  of  (UTOur  knowr, 
•'  Aa  from  lip  to  Hp  it  passes  round» 

And  still  each  palate  to  suit  are  foiml. 


■  •  • . 


I  ■  '• 


J 


^  To  the  stem  oppressor  its  draught  appears 
The  salt,  salt  brine  of  his  vicUm'a  tears ; 
And,  if  for  a  delicate  perfume  he  criesi 
'Tie  wafted  straight  in  their  deep-draurn  sighs. 

**  To  the  murderer's  lip  its  fatal  flood 
Shall  taste  as  it  looks,  of  blood,  still  blood  ;• 
For  in  blood  he  revell'd  and  bathed  below. 
And  blood  shall  be  ever  his  draught  of  woe.'*— 

"  And  what,"  I  ask'd,  *^  shall  its  flavour  be 
To  the  demagogues'  godless  company. 
And  the  rebel-band  who  their  nocl  obey, 
And  all  that  is  holy  make  their  prey  ?*'— 

'*  Of  wormwood  its  taste  to  that  tribe  accurst ; 
For  their  souls,  with  bitterest  longings  nurst. 
To  bitterest  deeds  are  wildly  driv  n ; 
And  bitter  their  portion  shall  be  from  Heav'n." 

The  vision  fled :  I  sadly  thought,  « 

Since  thus  the  cup  of  God  is  fraught 
With  venffeance,  and  must  soon  begin 
To  pour  Uir  all  who  live  in  sin 
Its  draught  of  mantling  misery, 
My  late  and  early  prayer  bhall  be, 
'^  O  God,  thy  mercy  shew  to  me ; 
And  keep,  good  Lord !  thy  servant  free 
From  proud,  presumptuous  ways,  and  passion's  mastery. 


f> 


TUB  heart's  prisox,    by  c.  h. 

**  Here,  take  this  heart,"  an  Angel  said : 
(His  hand  the  while  a  heart  convey'd.) 
"  'Tis  lawless,  godless,  rude,  and  wild. 
With  ev'ry  stain  of  sin  defiled. 
And  must,  so  stands  th'  eternal  will. 
Be  closely  barr'd  and  fetter'd  till 
Its  dreary  penance-term  expir'd, 
It  be  once  more  with  goodness  fired; 
Or,  failing  that,  for  ever  be 
Shut  up  in  lonely  misery." 

Th'  avenging  demons  took  the  heart 
And  gloated  o'er  its  ev'ry  part. 
To  think  (O  pleasing  task  I)  that  Heaven 
To  them  Its  punishment  had  given. — 
And  first  they  sought  fit  subsUinee  out 
For  barricadoes  firm  «Dd:stout^ 

To  abut  the  victim  closely  in, 

*Erelto(3]r8  fettering  should  begin. 


M.  MtVty     OIK 


■vuiu  luocK  ail  Hopes  to  fl«e : 
"  There  are  chiDkv,"  sdd  the  fiena«,  "  in  the  stufT,  thoug 

That  has  oft  heen  supplied  by  thee; 
And  the  Daj-spring  finds  its  wajr  ereloD[(, 

And  then  the  heart's  sorrows  are  turned  to  son 

**  Fools!  fools  !*'  a  deep,  slow,  mocking  voice 
Beliind  them  cried :  they  tum'd  to  see. 
Bent  low  with  age  and  misery, 

A  crippled  wretch,  a  liideous  man. 
Whose  iron  features  to  rejoice 

Had  long  forgotten :  scarce  a  span 

Ilis  slow  and  weary  feet  could  move : 
Ne'er  from  the  ground  his  eye  its  look 
Could  raise ;  but  on  diat  senseless  book 
With  dull  regard  it  ever  por'd. 

'*  Fools  I  fools !  to  hope  that  aught  would  prove 
A  dungeon/'  said  the  wretch  abhorr*d, 
"  For  human  hearts  save  my  material  I 
Turn  in  with  me."    The  Demons  turn'd^ 
And  saw  a  forge  where  num'rous  burn'd 
Thick  heavy  bars.    •*  This  precious  ore/* 

He  said,  *'  no  art,  no  bana  imperial, 
No  heav'nly  magic  can  o'erpower. 

"  Must  I  itp  name,  its  nature  tell  ? 

No  tears  will  melt  it;  no  bright  beams, 

No  fresh  and  dewy  morning  gleams. 
May  pierce^  or  burning  noontide  glare. 

This  metal,  forg'd  in  fire  of  hell : 
Its  name,  its  nature  la— Dbspair." 

Then  the  flaming  bars  the  Demons  spIkpiI  : 
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8CKNES  AND  HTMN8  OF  LIVB* 
BT  MB8  BSMAlfS* 

Na.VUL 

PBMOZf BB's  BVBNWO  SBBVICE. 

A8CBMB  OP  THE  FBBNCH  BBTOLDTION.* 

Tnm  their  tpheret 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down } 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  lciags« 
Princes  and  emperors,  and  the  crown  and  oalms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  coosumedl 
Nor  Is  power  giren  to  lowliest  Ibnoceaee 
Long  to  protect  her  own. Wobosworto. 

Scene — Prison  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  Paris,  during  the  Reign  of  1  error, 
D*AuBiGNB,  an  aged  RoycdUt, — ^Blancbe^  hie  DaughteTf  a  young  girh 

Blanche.  What  was  our  doom,  my  father  ? — In  thine  arms 
I  ]ay  unconsciously  thro'  that  dread  hour. 
Tell  me  the  sentence! — Could  our  judges  look^ 
Without  relenting,  on  thy  silvery  hair  r 
Was  there  not  mercy,  father  ? — Will  they  not 
Hasten  us  to  our  home  ? 

lyAubigne.  Yes,  mj  poor  child ! 

They  send  us  home. 

Bi'incke,  Oh !  shall  we  gaze  again 

On  the  bright  Loire  ? — Will  the  old  hamlet- spire. 
And  the  grey  turret  of  our  own  chateau, 
Look  forth  to  greet  us  thro'  the  dusky  elms  ? 
Will  the  kind  voices  of  our  villagers. 
The  loving  laughter  in  their  children's  eyes, 
Welcome  us  back  at  last? — But  how  is  thisV 
— Father !  thy  glance  is  clouded — on  thy  brow 
There  sits  no  joy ! 

D'Aubigni.  Upon  my  brow,  dear  girl. 

There  sits,  1  trust,  such  deep  and  solemn  peace, 
As  may  befit  the  Christian,  who  receives 
And  recognises,  in  submissive  awe^ 
The  summons  of  his  God. 

Blanche.  Thou  dost  not  mean— 

—No,  no !  it  cannot  be ! — Didst  thou  not  say 
They  sent  us  home  ? 

D'Aubigne  Where  is  the  spirit's  home  ?-^ 

Oh  I  most  of  all,  in  these  dark  evil  cavs. 
Where  should  it  be — but  in  that  world  serene. 
Beyond  the  sword's  reach,  and  the  tempest's  power*- 
Where,  but  in  Heaven. 

Blanche.  My  father  I 

D'Aubigne.  We  must  die. 

We  must  look  up  to  God,  and  calmly  die, 
— Come  to  my  heart,  and  weep  there ! — for  awhile 
Give  Nature's  passion  way,  then  brightly  rise 
In  the  still  courage  of  a  woman's  heart! 


•  The  }M$t  dfjnt  cf  two  prieonera   in  the  Luxembourg,  SWUr;  sndlA  ^vi^>«n 
"^gfy^  dgmit0d  tgr  Helen  Mturm  WjUiami,  in  bet  Letters  fkom  ¥tiaGiCft»  f^« 
stieMh  eaem^^lheee  two  nctiina  had  coniMsed  n  laXSLe  \fl«»i''rt^^ 


-~r^ 


^joiciDg  to  depart. — ^The  soil  is  steep'd 
noble  blood ;  the  temples  are  gone  down, 
le  voice  of  prayer  is  hush'd,  or  fearfully 
uttered,  like  sounds  of  guilt — Why,  who  would  live? 
ho  hath  not  panted,  as  a  dove,  to  flee, 
>  quit  for  ever  the  dishonour'd  soil, 
le  burden'd  air? — Our  God  upon  the  cross --« 
ir  King  upon  the  scaffold* — ^let  us  tliiuk 
thest^-hxA  fold  endurance  to  our  hearts, 
d  bravely  die ! 

Blanche,  A  dark  and  fearful  way ! 

evil  doom  for  thy  dear  honour'd  head ! 
I  thou,  the  kind,  the  gracious ! — whom  all  eyes 
ss'd  as  they  ]ook*d  apOQ ! — Speak  yet  again — 
',  will  thev  part  us  ? 

yAuhigne,  Vo,  My  Blanche ;  in  death 

shall  not  be  divided. 
Uanche.  Thanks  to  God ! 

by  thy  glance  will  aid  me ;-— I  «lia21  see 
light  before  me  to  the  last^^And  when — 
»h !  pardon  these  weak  shitokiogB  of  ihy  child  !— 
?n  shall  the  hour  befall? 
yAubignL  Oh  I  Bwiftly  now, 

suddenly,  with  brief -dveftd  in terva), 
les  down  the  mortal  «trok^.-«But  of  that  hour 
et  I  know  not^Each  \^m  throbbing  pulse 
he  quick  pendulum  may  usher  in 
nity  I 

lanche  {kneeling  bsfine  him*)  My  father  1  lay  thy  liand 
hy  poor  BlancheTs  iiead^  and  once  again 
s  her  with  thy  deep  voice  of  tenderness, 
( breathinp  saintly  courage  through  her  soul, 
we  are  call'd. 
AubianS.  If  fm— -—'-•«         • 
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He  calls  thee  now  from  tUis  rude  atornj  world. 
To  Uiy  Redeemer's  breast  — And  thou  wilt  die»  ■. 
As  thou  bast  livedf-«»my  duteous^  bolj  Blanche  i 
In  trusting  and  aerene  subaiisslvenesi^ 
Humble,  yet  full  of  Heaven. 

Blanche  (risin*/.)  Kow  ia  there  strength 

Infused  through  all  my  spiriL-^I  ean  rise 
And  say — **  Thy  will  be  done  I" 

D^Aubigne  (pointing  uproar d$J)    Seeat  thou,  my  child. 
Yon  faint  light  in  the  west  ?  The  sigDal-atar 
Of  our  due  vesper*service»  gleamiog  in 
Through  the  close  dungeon-grating  I — Fearfully 
It  seems  to  quiver ;  yet  shall  this  night  pass. 
This  night  aJone,  without  the  lifted  voice 
Of  adoration  in  our  narrow  cell. 
As  if  unworthy  Fear  or  wavering  Faith 
Silenced  the  strain  ? — No  \  let  it  waft  to  Heaven 
The  Prayer,  the  Hope,  of  poor  Mortality, 
In  its  dark  hour  once  more ! — And  we  wAl  sleep— « 
Yes — calmly  sleep,  when  our  last  rite  is  closed. 

(  They  sing  together.) 

PRISONBRS*  EVENING  UYUN. 

We  see  no  more,  in  thy  pure  skies. 

How  soft,  O  God  I  the  sunset  dies ; 

How  every  coloured  hill  and  wood 

Seems  meliing  in  the  golden  flood : 

Yet,  by  the  precious  memories  won 

From  bright  hours  now  for  ever  gone. 

Father  I  o'er  all  thy  works,  we  know. 

Thou  still  art  shedding  Beauty's  glow  j 

Still  touching  every  oiaud  and  tree 

With  glory,  eloquent  of  Thee ; 

Still  Ceding  all  thy  flowers  with  light, 

Though  Man  hath  barred  it  from  our  sight 
We  know  Thou  reign'st,  the  Unchanging  One,  tlk'AH-Just, 
And  bless  Thee  still  with  free  and  botnmless  truat  i 

We  read  no  more,  O  God !  thy  ways 

On  EUirth,  in  these  wild  evil  days. 

The  rod  severe  in  th'  oppressor's  hand 

Is  ruler  of  the  weeping  land ; 

Fallen  are  the  faiUiful  and  the  pure, 

No  shrine  is  spared,  no  heartli  secure. 

Yet,  by  the  deep  voice  from  the  Past, 

Which  tells  us,  these  things  cannot  last; 

And  by  the  Hope  which  finds  no  Ark, 

Save  in  thy  breast,  when  storms  grow  dark ; 

We  trust  Thee ! — As  the  sailor  knows 

That  in  its  place  of  bright  repose 

His  pole-star  bums,  though  mist  and  cloud 

May  veil  it  with  a  midnight  shroud. 
We  know  Thou  reign'st  I^^  Holy  One,  All-Just  I 
And  bless  Thee  still  with  Love's  own  boundless  trust. 

• 

We  feel  no  more  that  aid  is  nigh, 
.     .  When  our  fainthearts  within  ue  die. 

IVeMuffkr— and  we  know  ovi  doom 
i'.  '      '^     •'   fff^be oae Buffering  tIJI  the  tomb. 
or  *^. . 7-  /-     {^'^V^t  «V**.«r3nbjr  Soa 


BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

)f  these  Keenei  abound  with  touchet  of  a  wild  and  tlmple  {MUboi.  The  followi! 
1  one,  but  only  in  imitation  of  their  peculiar  style,  which  icems  to  bear  mueh  ana! 
islics  of  Irish  music. 

Darkly  tho  cloud  of  night  conies  rolling^  on«> 
Darker  is  thy  rejpose,  my  fair-hair*d  son  I 

Silent  and  dark ! 

There  is  blood  upon  the  threshold 

Whence  thy  step  went  forth  at  morn^ 
Like  a  dancer's  in  its  fleetness, 

0  my  bright  first-born ! 

At  the  glad  sound  of  that  footstep 

My  heart  within  me  smiled;— 
Thou  wert  brought  me  back  all  silent 

In  thy  blood,  my  child  I 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on — 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-hair  d  son ! 

Silent  and  dark ! 

I  thought  to  tee  thy  children 
Laugh  with  thine  own  blue  eyes ; 

But  my  sorrow's  voice  is  lonely 
Where  my  life's  flower  lies. 

I  shall  go  to  sit  beside  thee 

Thy  kindred**  rravea  among; 
I  shall  hear  the  tall  grass  whisper-^ 

1  shall  hear  it  not  long  I 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on — 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-hair'd  son  t 

f^ilpTit.  nnd  diirk  ! 
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There  are  strong  analogies  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  men  and  na- 
tions.   Few  men  have  ever  looked 
back  upon  life,  without  being  able  to 
point  to  Bome  period  when  their  bet- 
ter genius  seemed  to  desert  them — 
when  they  gave  way  to  some  pas- 
sion, which^  in  the  retrospect,  seems 
to  have  been  all  but  frenzy,  or  plun- 
ged headlong    into    some   pursuit, 
which  at  length  excites  nothing  but 
aatonishment  at  the  folly  of  the  hour. 
It  is  told  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Butler,  that,  once  walking  in  his  gar- 
den, he  suddenly  started  from  a  pro- 
found meditation,and  asked  his  chap- 
lain, "  Whether  nations  could  not  be 
taken  with   madness  —  like   indivi- 
duals V* — France,  at  the  present  day, 
is  the  nation  looking  backward  on 
the  frenzy  of  fifty  years  ago.    No- 
thing is  more  remarkable,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  French  society,  than  the 
wonder  which  they  express  at  the 
violences  of  Revolution.   They  pro- 
nounce it  a  folly — a  fever — a  madness 
—a  return  to  barbarism — a  reign  of 
treachery — a riotof  furious  licentious- 
ness— ahotcarou^al  of  blood.  France 
will  be  fortunate,  if  she  writes  those 
epithets  upon  her  phylacteries,  and, 
casting  aside  the  love  of  her  old  de- 
mocratic idolatry,  worships  the  spirit 
of  freedom  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  with  the  formality 
of  the  lips.     But  vain,  fickle,  and 
presumptuous.  She  still  has  hazards 
prepared  by  her  ouii  hands,  and  the 
recompense  of  her  vices  will  be  the 
instability  of  her  tbrdne.  Still  her  Re- 
volution will  have  had  its  uses,  if  itact 
as  a  warning  to  nations  better  worth 
rescuing  from  ruin.    The  fire  that 
shot  up  from  her  funeral  pile  will 
have  done  its  service,  if  it  becomes  a 
beacon  to  Europe.  Even  the  racksand 
scaffolds,  the  nerce  slaughters,  and 
indiscriminate  miseries  of  the  revo- 
lutionary reign,  will  almost  take  the 
rank  of  instruments  of  good,  if,  by 
that  narrow  period  of  their  rage,  they 
Ited  the  way  to  wisdom  among  man- 
kind for  the  time  to  come.  We  may 
$}moBt  forgive  the  wild  fury  of  the 
0fff  »pfrii  tbBt  iasoaa  in  hie  more 
emphte  iubjectioo,  tmd  cioaes  his 


fiercer  assault,  and  the  haughtier  da- 
ring of  his  vengeance,  by  the  grasp 
that  consigns  him  to  his  dungeon  for 
a  thousand  years. 

But  it  is  to  England  that  the  lesson 
is  of  pre-eminent  value.  In  the  con- 
tinental nations  there  is  still  much  to 
change.    There  are  pressures  which 
a  man  of  humanity  would  feel  an  in- 
sult to  human  nature,  a  philosopher 
would  trace  to  inherent  evil  in  the 
state,  and  a  man  of  virtue  would  sur- 
vey only  as  the  visitations  of  justice 
on  the  offences  of  empire.    There 
are  trials  of  human  patience,  under 
the  iron  sceptres  of  the  military  so- 
vereigns, which  might  well  make  a 
wise  man  balance  between  the  brief 
paroxysm  of  a  revolution,  and  the 
chronic  stings  of  a  government  of 
the  sword.  It  is  enough  for  the  ears 
of  Englishmen,  who  know  that  true 
liberty  is  the  breath  in  the  nostrils 
of  States — the  living  principle  which, 
sent  into  their  frame  from  above, 
turns  the  form  of  clay  into  life — to 
hear,  that  the  whole  freedom  of  the 
German  and  his  Kindred  nations,  is 
by  sufferance;  that  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the   monarch   constitutes 
the  good  or  ill  of  his  people;  and 
that  no  man  beneath  the  throne,  who 
lays  his  head  this  night  on  his  pillow, 
can  be  secure  that  he  may  not  lay  it 
to- morrow  night  on  the  fioor  of  his 
dunecon.    It  is  true  that  civil  war 
would  be  a  fearful  cure  for  this  mi- 
tigated slavery.   Evil  is  a  formidable 
purifier  of  evil ;  and  calamity,  to  a 
proverb,  follows  redemption  by  re- 
bellion.  The  sword  never  yet  hack- 
ed away  the  chain,  without  drawing 
the  blood  of  the  slave.    Yet  it  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted,  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  heat  from  that  conflagra- 
tion, which  burned  so  furiously  in 
the  centre,  was  not  suffered  to  shoot 
round  its  circumference,  and  melt 
those  icy  barriers  with  which  absolute 

Eower  guards  its  throne.    It  would 
e  fortunate  if  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Continent  had  leaxii^d  ^totci>>cv^  ^\tx 
Tiolence  o(  i^e  Yt^ucVv  "^w^xiiCxw^ 
the  wisdom  o?  oipcuvRtt  ^  «^^Vs 
valve  for  ibat  ^eit^  ^fetN^wwsv 
whtcb,  Boonei  ox  \%XftT^  ^V\  V 


Tiie  priesthood  of  Spaiu,  or 
lis  of  Au^rtrla,  may  trample 
flame  iu  its  first  creepiuga 
?.  ground,  but  the  time  will 
len  it  will  creep  uo  lon2;cr, 
)tin^  up  iu  univerKHl  aud  ir- 
i  Kpires,  enfold  both  the  sol- 
t  the  monk,  or  send  them 
'liief  propagators  of  the  con- 
1. 

)  England  all  that  Republi- 

an  offer  is  its  warning.    Of 

ountri(^s  that  ever  solicited 

;his  is  the  country  iu  which 

;  required.    If  abuses  cling 

ugs  human,  it  is  within  the 

lores  that  they  least  abound, 

jciive  of  least  evil,  and  are 

hed    by   the   most  simple 

I  of  public  vigilance.    Ihe 

>rm  or  weed  may  fix  on  the 

le  great  vessel  of  the  State, 

lone  that  bore  the  flng  of 

'ere  they  ever  Jess  suffered 

their  soreading  is  forbidden 

re  rapidity  of  Iier  course — 

torn   ofl'  by  the    billows 

'hich  she  plunges  with  such 

.d  perpetual  mastery.    All 

nt  change  can  do  in  Eni^- 

ild  be  to  subvert.  Our  only 

ise  for  civil  struggle  would 

impling  into  utter  sterility 

*ld  where  the  battle   wrh 


dowu  before  us  iu  all  its  | 
from  the  simple  level  on  w 
firbt  stood,  to  the  highest  c 
that  unhallow(*d  temple,  wh 
an  altar  sacred  to  eternal  dis4 
offered  up  the  blood  of  monar 
people, and,  like  the  plague  of 
scattered  the  ashes  for  a  pes 
among  the  nations.    Burke  < 
terizcs  the  spirit  of  the  llevi 
ns  essentially  a  spirit  of  plu 
''  I  see,"  lie  exclaims,  **  the  cc 
tors  bej^iu  with  bibhops,  and 
ters,  and  monasteries,  but  I 
see  them  end  there,  I  see  tJie  | 
of  the  blood,  who,  by  the 
usages  of  the  kingdom,  held  . 
estates,  (iiardly  witli  the  comp 
of  a  debute,)  deprived  of  their  | 
sious,  aud  iu  lieu  of  tlieir  iui 
dent>  stable  property,  redui 
the  hope  of  some  precarious, 
table  peuiiion,  at  the  pleasure 
assembly,  which,  of  ccurse,  w 
little  regard  to  the  rights  of  pi 
ers  at  jileasure,  wheu  it  d< 
those  of^  legal  proprietors.    F 
wiUi  the  insolence  of  the  first 
rious  victories,  and  pressed  I 
distresses  caused  by  the  lust 
hallowed   lucre,  di^ajtpointei. 
not  di>couiaged,  they  have  at 
ventured  completely  to  subvi 

ttmnt  V/tl    ttf  till     ffn%fi-ititi/\nn     fit. 
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country.    *    *    ♦    *    The  ground 
upon  which  your  confiscators  go  is 
this—'  that  the  rules  of  prescriptiou 
cannot  bind  a  le^isIatiFe  assembly  1' 
So  that  this  legislative  assembly  of  a 
free  nation  sits,  not  for  the  security, 
but  for  the  destruction  of  property; 
and  not  of  property  only,  but  of  every 
rule  and  maxim  which  can  give  it  sta- 
bility, and  of  those  instruments  which 
alone  can  give  it  circulation." 

The  seizure  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty of  France,  by  the  arbitrary  act 
of  the  Assembly,  stamped  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Revolution  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  direct  and  fatal  con^pquences 
of  this  act,  that  Burl^e  continually 
summons  the  eye  of  Europe. — "  It  is 
not  the  confiscation  of  our  (/hurch 
property  in  England  that  I  dread, 
though  I  think  this  would  be  no  tri- 
fling evil.  The  great  source  of  my 
solicitude  is,  lest  it  should  ever  be 
considered  as  the  policy  of  the  State 
to  seek  a  resource  in  conjiscationg  of 
any  kind:  or  that  any  one  descrip- 
tion of  citizens  should  be  brought  to 
regard  any  of  the  others  as  their  j^ro^ 
per  prey" 

An  admirable  passage  follows,  on 
the  effects  of  excessive  public  debt 
— ^  Tfations  are  wading  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  boundless  ocean  of 
public  debt.    Public  debts,  which  at 
nrst  won  a  security  to  governments, 
by  interesting  many  in  the  public 
tranquillity,  are  lilcely,  in  their  ex- 
cess, to  become  the  means  of  their 
subversion.    If  governments  provide 
for  their  debts  by  heavy  impositions, 
they  perish,  by  becoming  odious  to 
the  people.    If  thoy  do  not  provide 
for  tliem,  they  will  be  undone  by 
the  efforts  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  parties, — an  exteubi  ve,  discontent- 
ed monied  interest,  injured,  but  not 
destroyed.    The  men  who  compose 
this  interest,  look  for  their  security, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  fidelity  of 
government;  in  the  second,  to  its 
power.    If  they  find  the  old  govern- 
ments effete,  worn  out,  and  with  their 
sprinffs  relaxed,  so  as  not  to  be  of 
BufHdent  vigour  for  their  purposes, 
they  may  seek  new  ones  that  shall  be 
possessed  of  more  energy.  And  this 
enerjry  will  be  derived,  not  from  an 
acquisition  of  resources^  but  from  a 
contempt  of  justice.     Revolutions 
are  favourable  to  conBscatfon,  and  ft 
h  fmpamJble  to  know  under  what 
obaomiu  munes  tie  next  conBecBi' 


tions  will  be  authorized.      *    «     * 
I  hope  we  shall  never  be  so  totally 
lost  to  all  sense  of  the  duties  impo- 
sed on  us  by  the  law  of  social  union, 
as,uponanypretextofpublicservice, 
to  cotifiscatc  the  goods  of  a  single 
unod'unding  citizen.     Who  but  a  ty- 
raut(aname  expressive  of  everything 
which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
nature)  could  think  of  seizing  on  the 
property  of  men,  unaccused,unheard9 
untried,  by  whole  descriptions,  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  together? 
Who  that  had  not  lost  every  trace 
of  humanity,  could  think  of  casting 
down  men  of  exalted  rank  and  sa- 
cred function,  some  of  them  of  an 
age  to  call  at  once  for  reverence  and 
compassion^of  casting  them  down 
from   the  highest  situation  in  the 
commonwealth,  wherein  they  were 
maintained  by  their  own  landed  pro- 
perty, to  a  state  of  indigence,  de- 
pression, and  contempt?  The  con- 
fiscators truly  have  made  some  al- 
lowance to  their  victims  from  the 
scraps  and  fragments  of  their  own 
tables,  from  which  they  have  been 
so  harshly  driven,  and  which  have 
been  so  bobntifuUy  spread  for  a  feast 
to  the  harpies  of  usury.  But,  to  drive 
men  from  independence  to  live  on 
alms,  is  itself  great  cruelty.     •    •   • 
Undoubtedly  it  is  an  infinite  aggra« 
vation  of  this  cruel  suffering,  that 
the  persons  who  were  taught  a  double 
prejudice  in  favour  of  religion  by 
education,  and  by  the  place  which 
they  held  in  the  administration  of 
its  functions,  are  to  receive  the  rem- 
nants of  their  property  as  alms  from 
the  profane  and  impious  hands  of 
those  who  had  plundered  them  of 
all  the  rest;  to  receive,  (if  they  are 
at  all  to  receive,)  not  from  the  cha- 
ritable contributions  of  the  faithful, 
but  from  the  insolent  tenderness  of 
avowed  Atheism,  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  measured  out  to  them 
on  the  standard  of  the  contempt  in 
which  it  is  held." 

The  progress  of  this  system  of  con- 
fiscation is  still  more   descriptive. 
No  confiecator  begins  by  announcing 
that  his  object  is  plunder.   Mammon 
is  kept  out  of  sight,  by  a  veil  thrown 
over  him  by  patriotism  I    The  mon- 
strous vigngc  of  public  robbery  ia 
covered  wiih  a  muvV  ol  v^^Vvt  "w^ 
cessily.    Good  ?u\\Vk  \a  ^e«A^^  \«t 
a  tranaaclion  ■¥iV\t\i  NxoX^Xftft  iJ\  Nm 
principlee ;  auA  a  ^poxftv^^ia  ^%fx 


ii  they  have  since  been  guilty, 

the  Hyilogisin  uf  the  logician, 

lasli  of  tiie  executioner,  tliat 

have  refuted  the   sophistry 

»ecome  an  accomplice  of  theft 

rder.    Tiie  sophistic  tyrants 

i  are  loud  in  their  declama- 

;ainst  the  departed  regal  ty- 

'ho  in  former  ages  have  vexed 

Id.    Tiiey  are  thus  bold,  be- 

hey  are  safe  from  the  dun* 

ind  iron  cages  of  their  old 

.    Shall  wo  be  more  tender 

jr rants  of  our  own  time,  when 

them  acting  worse  tragedies 

our  eyes  y     *     •     •     •     • 

trage  on  all  the  rights  of  pro- 

'as  at  first  covered  with  what, 

system  of  their  conduct,  was 

Hi  astoni8hing  of  all  pretexts, 

rard  to  national  faith!    The 

s  to  all  property  at  first  pre- 

a  most  tender,  delicate,  and 

louH  anxiety  for  keeping  the 

engagement  with  the  public 

r.     Those  professors  of  the 

»f  men  are  so  busy  in  teaching 

that  they  have  not  leisure  to 

ny  thing  themselves;  other- 

cy  would  have  known,  that  it 

e  property  of  the  ciiizen,  and 

ho  demands  of  the  creditor  of 

te,  that  the  ^first  and  orufinal 


pensions,  no  matter  lor  wha 
they  had  been  assigned.    Bi 
sons  briefly,  but  unanswer: 
this  act  of  equal  folly  and  i 
'*  A  pension,  given  as  a  re\ 
service  to  the  State,  is  surelj 
a  ground  of  property  as  ai 
rity  for  money  advanced  tot 
It  is  a  better;  for  money  is  | 
well  paid,  to  obtain  that  sen 
have,  however,  seen  multi 
persons  under  this  descri 
France,  who  had  never  bet 
vcd  of  their  allowances  by 
arbitrary  ministers,  in  the 
bitrary  times,  robbed,  withi 
cy,  by  this  Assembly  of  the 
men.     They  were  told,  in  a 
their  claim  to  the  bread  ea 
their  blood,  that  their  serv 
not  been  rendered  to  the 
that  now  exists  P' 

The  next  step  of  the  1 
was  equally  in  course — the  \ 
violation  of  the  faith  of 
"  The  Assembly,  with  perl 
sistency,  it  must  be  owned 
engaged  in  a  respectable  del 
how  Jar  it  is  hound  by  the 
made  with  other  nations  n 
former  government;  and  tli 
mittee  is  to  report,  which  o 
ought  to  ratify ^  and  which  x 

thiu  mpann  t.lipv  hflVR  nUt  t 
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excepted^  the  whole  commerce  of  tematically  as  during  the  splendid 

France  was  retail,  and  the  whole  period  of  that  OBtentatious,  and  not 

race  that  carried  it  on  were  a  needy,  impolitic  reign.     What  they  lost  in 

querulous,    and    struggling    multi-  the  old  Court  protection,  they  endea* 

tude,  anffry  with  the   state   which  voured  to  make  up  by  joining  in  a 

necessarfiy  left  them  to  make  their  sort  of  incorporation  of  their  own." 

bread  as  they  could,  bitter  against  The  purposes  to  which  this  union 

every  rank  above  them,  and,  as  in  all  was  turned,  were  of  a  still  deeper 

lands,  eager    for  any  change  that  dye  than  those  of  the  original  movers 

might  give  them  a  place  in  society  of  French  rebellion.  Bacon's  maxim, 

for  which  they  were  not  fit,  and  a  that  all  things  best  in  their  nature, 

?roperty  which  they  had  not  earned,  become  most  formidable  in  their 
'he  higher  adventurers  of  this  class  perversion,  was  fully  realized.  The 
were,  of  course,  the  more  active  in-  fettered  ability  of  France,  not  mere- 
atnimenta  in  the  general  hostility  ly  furnished  a  more  powerful  wea« 
against  their  superiors:  but  those  pon  for  overthrow,  than  the  rude 
\eRden  of  the  Republique  boutiquiire  jealousies  of  the  stockbrokers  and 
were  sustained  by  the  whole  peevish  traders,  but  it  struck  at  higher  ob- 
and  vexed  multitude  of  petty  trade,  jects.  The  rough  violence  of  the 
dowu  to  the  lowest  vender  of  the  mob  struck  only  at  the  exterior  of 
lowest  commodity.  The  provincial  the  State,  longed  to  break  down  the 
townsconsistedof  nothing  else;  and  pillars  of  the  throne,  or  strip  the 
in  the  idle  hours  which  their  scanty  State  edifice  of  its  ornaments,  partly 
commerce  so  amply  allowed,  and  in  for  revenge,  partly  for  plunder,  and 
the  common  privations  which  nei-  have  done.  The  deadlier  hostility 
ther  monarchies  nor  republics  can  of  profligate  literature  seemed  de- 
avert  from  the  indolent,  the  ignorant,  termined  not  only  on  the  overthrow 
or  the  poor,  they  found  room  for  of  the  great  building,  but  on  pre- 
declamation  on  the  ill-arranged  des-  eluding  the  spot  from  being  built  on 
t^inies  of  society.  The  commercial  fur  ever,  infecting  the  air  and  the 
body,  in  all  its  grades  in  France,  was,  soil  with  a  moral  pestilence,  that 
as  it  is  more  or  less  in  all  lands,  re-  prohibited  the  dwelling  of  man.  The 
publican.  **  There  was  no  measure  works  poured  out  by  this  band  of 
to  which  they  were  not  willing  to  conspirators  against  all  law,  human 
lend  themselves,  in  order  to  be  aven-  and  divine,  were  directly  aimed,  not 
ged.  •  •  •  •  They  struck  at  the  simply  against  the  State,  but  against 
nobility  through  the  Crown  and  the  society,  if  the  volumes  ot  the 
Church.  They  attacked  them  par-  Chamforts  and  the  Diderots  had 
ticularly  on  tlie  side  on  which  they  once  become  the  guides  of  life,  they 
thought  them  most  vulnerable,  the  must  have  extinguished  every  feel- 
possessions  of  the  Church,  which,  ing  that  forms  the  honour,  strength, 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  or  use  of  society.  One  boundless 
generally  devolved  upon  the  nobi-  mortification  would  have  seized  the 
jity."  whole  moral  frame.  Licentiousness 
Another  step,  as  natural  in  its  would  have  been  the  law  of  private 
progression  as  any  of  the  former,  life,  and  treason  of  public.  The 
out  directly  leading  to  the  consum-  nearest  ties  of  blood  would  have 
mation  of  the  highest  national  crime,  only  the  more  eftecti  vely  ensured  its 
rapidly  followed.  **  Along  with  the  corruption;  the  highest  obligations 
monied  interest,  a  new  description  of  the  subject  to  the  sovereign  would 
of  men  had  grown  up,  with  whom  have  been  only  a  surer  pledge  of 
that  interest  soon  formed  a  close  and  treachery.  But  those  men  had  a 
marked  union,~the  political  men  of  more  awful  determination  to  evil,  in 
letters.  Men  of  letters,  fond  of  dis-  the  final  object  of  their  hostility. 
tlnguishing  themselves,  are  rarely  Man,  and  the  works  of  man,  were 
averse  to  iimovation.  Since  the  de-  too  trivial  for  their  towering  asplra- 
cline  of  the  life  and  greatness  of  tions.  *<  Highly  they  raged  against 
Louia  XIV.,  they  were  not  much  the  Highest.  Theu  d«tc\wt<^  ^xa- 
cultivated  by  either  biro^  or  the  Kc-  pose,  and  France  V\%leixtiA  V>  \X.  ^VOa^ 
ffnt,  or  the  Buccesaws  to  the  Crown,  ou  t  astonishment,  wa»  to  on  €ix>^t ^^ 
^^J^  ^^r/agaged  to  the  Court  all  belief  in  the  XKiVt^y  •  'IVi^T  ^«^ 
9/'  mrmtn  $ad  emoluments  so  aya,  wlae  in  their  geuottAon^iot  o\  fS^Vo 
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red  the  toil  of  the  politician, 
once  dissolved  thegreat  prin- 
it  holds  the  elements  of  Hocie- 
her,  they  might  have  safely 
1  the  w^orld  to  the  conflict  of 
1  ilame.   The  national  crime 
1  in  France  ju<tt  so  far  an  to 
Europe  the  inevitable  re- 
Atheism  adopted  by  a  Le* 
The  adoption  was    hi- 
repaid  by  massacre.  Robes- 
ras  the  incarnation  of  the 
t  administered  the  punish- 
id  his  reign  of  terror  the 
>ttcd  to  its  execution.    But 
388  of  the  effort  was  partial. 
France,  there  were  hearts 
I  true  loyalty,  through  all 
ant  hereditary  prejudices, 
religion,   through   all  ita 
superstitions,    were   still 
I ;  and  tlie  yend<^  saved  the 
,  and  perhaps  averted  the 
lin,  of  the  land, 
ichinations  of  the  Parisian 
etters  had  long  before  at- 
ie  eye  of  Europe.    **  The 
»bal,"  says  Burke,  "  had, 
rs  ago,  formed  something 
ular  plan  for  tho  destnic- 
e  Christian  religion  I  This 
ty  pursued  with  a  degree 
lien  hitherto  had  been  dis- 


ib  was   inoitterent,  whethe 
chanties  were  to  bo  accompl 
the  thunderbolt  of  despotisi 
tho  earthquake  of  popular 
tion.     •     •     •     •      Those 
like  tlic  propagators  of  all  ni 
pretended  a  groat  zeal  for 
and  the  lower  order»,  while, 
satires,  they  rendered   hat 
every   exaggeration,   the    fi 
courts,  the  nobility,  and  tho 
hood.    They  became  a  sort 
magogues.    They  served  u 
to  iinite,  In  favour  of  one  obj 
noxious  wealth  to  restless  a 
perate  poverty." 

In  this  masterly  sketch  n 
the  whole  regulated  progress  i 
throw,  the  outline  of  that  wl 
deous  dance,  in  which  the 
tionary   principle,    flaunting 
in  a  hundred  different  cbai 
throughout  the  whole  masq 
had  one  perpetual  partner — . 
First  comes  X\\e  plunder  of  the 
prof)crtif,  then  the  degradation 
Nobles,  then  the  seizure  of  the 
ration  funds,  and  the  breakin| 
the  corporations;  then  the  { 
assault  on  all  laws,  usages,  ai 
rals,  by  a  conspiracy  against 
cial  order ;  then  the  avowed 
mi  nation  of  corrupt  literature 
tablish  Atheism  as  the  RnHaii* 
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riot  and  homicide^  its  step  and  ges- 
ture nrere  modelled  by  confiscation ; 
every  puff  of  fortune  that  flung  back 
Its  doakf  shewed  tLe  gaunt  propor- 
tions of  robbery  within.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  also,  that  it  was 
this  principle  which  made  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Revolution  worse  than 
useless.  It  was  this  defiance  of  jus- 
tice from  the  beginning,  that  pervert- 
ed all  its  chances  of  salutary  change 
into  an  aggravation  of  all  the  old 
evils ;  that  on  the  ruins  of  a  Church 
erected  a  bigotry  of  Atheism,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  hostile  even  to  free- 
dom of  opinion ;  that  replaced  the  no- 
bility by  an  upstart  oligarchy,  with 
more  than  all  their  pride^  and  im- 
measurably more  their  prodigality, 
profligacy,  or  tyranny ;  that  fixed  on 
the  spot,  from  which  a  gentle  and 
virtuous  King,  the  truest  friend  of 
freedom  in  France,  had  been  foully 
cast  down,  a  furious  despotism, — or 
rather,  by  its  incantations  of  blood 
•od  perjury,  summoned  from  the 

elace  of  darkness  a  spirit  unparal- 
»led  among  the  principles  of  human 
e?il,  to  inhabit  the  shape  of  autho- 
rity moulded  by  their  own  liands, 
•ad  exercise  over  tiieir  fallen  coun- 
try the  last  Inflictions  of  sorrow 
andahama 

One  of  the  common  subterfuges 
for  this  defiance  of  justice,  was,  tnat 
the  higher  orders  of  France  had  ex- 
empted themselves  from  all  share  in 
beariog  the  burdens  of  the  State. 
The  declaimers  in  England  echoed 
the  subterfuge  until  they  had  con- 
•tnicted  it  into  a  charge.  But  the 
•uperior  knowledge  of  Burke  struck 
away  this  pretext  for  insulting  the 
riiined  fortunes  of  the  peerage  and 
the  priesthood.  '*  They  certainly," 
aaid  he,  ^  did  not  contribute  equally 
with  each  other^  nor  either  of  them 
equally  with  the  Commons.  They 
bothy  however,  contributed  largely, 
Heitber  the  nobility  nor  clergy  en- 
joyed any  exemption  from  the  excise 
on  consumable  commodities,  from 
datiea  of  custom,  or  from  any  of  the 
aumereusindirect  impositions,  which 
in  France,  as  well  as  here,  make  so 
▼eiy  large  a  proportion  of  all  pay- 
UMiita  to  the  public  The  noblesse 
paid  the  capitation.  They  paid  also 
■  land-tax,  called  the  twentieth  pen- 
vff  to  tile  heichtsometimas  of  three, 
MMetiflMf  mfour  MliiagB  in  the 
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pound ;  both  of  them  direct  imposi- 
tions of  no  sliglit  nature,  and  no  tri- 
vial produce.  The  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vinces annexed  by  conquest  to 
France,  (which  in  extent  make  about 
an  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  but  in 
wealUi  a  much  larger  proportion,) 
paid  likewise  to  the  capitation  and 
the  twentieth  penny,  at  the  rate  paid 
by  the  nobility.  The  clergy  in  the 
old  provinces  did  not  pay  the  capi- 
tation, but  they  had  redeemed  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  about  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  They  were  exempted 
from  the  twentieths ;  but  then  they 
made  free  gifts,  they  contracted  debts 
for  the  State,  and  they  were  subject 
to  some  other  charges,  the  whole 
computed  at  about  a  thirteenth  part 
of  thebr  income." 

The  true  benefit  of  a  volume  like 
this  is  its  giving  the  force  of  the  most 
powerful  logic  and  the  most  accu- 
rate enquiry  to  principles  familiar  to 
the  human  understanding,  yet  ob- 
scured by  the  partialities  or  igno- 
rance of  popular  passions.  Of  all 
the  institutions  that  ever  called  down 
the  declamatory  wrath  of  pretended 
philosophy,  or  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  that  general  indictment  pre- 
ferred by  Jacobinism  against  all  the 
old  adjuncts  of  the  State,  the  monas- 
teries were  the  most  obnoxious  sub- 
ject. On  this  ground  tlie  Revolu- 
tionist stood,  not  only  claiming  ac- 
quittal, but  insisting  upon  panegyric 
The  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
was  harangued  into  a  merit,  which 
more  than  atoned  for  all  the  possible 
evils  of  change ;  it  was  the  cloak  that 
covered  the  whole  contingent  multi- 
tude of  revolutionary  sins.  Biurke 
shews  finely  that  Jacobinism  was 
not  wiser  in  this  instance  than  it  was 
honest,  and  that  in  the  ruin  even  of 
the  monastic  establishments,  it  had 
the  fortune  of  committing  at  once  a 
blunder  and  a  crime.  The  whole 
passage  is  a  noble  specimen  of  rea- 
soning and  eloquence.  "  A  politi- 
cian, to  do  great  things,  looks  for  a 
power — whatour  workmen  calla/iur- 
chase — and  if  he  finds  that  power  in 
politics,  as  in  mechanics,  he  cannot 
ne  at  a  loss  to  apply  it  In  the  mo- 
nastic institutions,  in  mj  opinion, 
was  found  a  great  power  for  the  me- 
chanism of  a  po\\t\c  \ittix^NQ\«fiCft« 
There  were  Tevenuea  'w\Oti  ^  v^]&^\^ 
direction  *,  ihere  wete  mna  ^\kcii\i 


i  are  the  products  of  enthu- 
hef  are  the  instruments  of 

Wisdom  cannot  create  ma- 
they  are  the  gifts  of  Nature 
nee;  her  pride  is  in  their 
•  is  not  deserving  to  rank 
iven  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
great  statesmen,  who,  ha- 
ined  the  command  and  di- 
r  such  a  power  as  existed  in 
^,  the  discipline,  and  the 
such  corporations  as  those 
►u  have  rashly  destroyed, 
id  any  way  of  converting  it 
at  and  lasting  benefit  of  his 

On  the  firbt  view  of  the 
a  thousand  uses  suggest 
9  to  a  contriving  mind.  To 
ny  power,  growing  wild 
rank,  productive  force  of 
n  mind,  is  almost  tanta- 

the  moral  world,  to  the 
n  of  the  active  properties 
n  the  material.  It  would 
J  attempt  to  destroy  (if  it 
ir  competence  to  destroy) 
of  steam,  or  of  electricity, 
rnetism.  Those  energies 
8U*d  in  nature,  and  they 
^8  discernible.  They  seem- 

of  them  unserviceable, 
»us,  some  no  better  than 
children;  until  contem- 


»...%«CA  jruu  irom  aerivmg  troi 

perstition  itself  any  resources  f 

may  thence  be  furnished  for  the 

Jic  advantage.    It  was  your  bus 

to  correct  and  mitigate  every  i 

that  was  noxious  in  this  passio 

in  all  the  passions.    But  is  8up< 

tion  the  greatest  of  all  possible  vi 

In  Its  possible  excess,  I  think  ii 

comes  a  very  great  evil.     It  is,  1 

ever,  a  moral  subject;  and  of  co 

admits  of  all  degrees  and  modi 

tions.     Superstition  is  the  relioii 

Jeedle  minds.    And  they  must  bi 

lerated  in  an  intermixture  of  i 

some  trifling,  or  some  enthusis 

shape,  else  you  will  deprive  w 

mmds  of  a  resource  found  necesc 

to  the  strongest     The  body  of 

true  religion  consists  in  obedie 

to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  of 

worid,  m  a  confidence  in  his  de 

rations,  and  in  an  imitaUon  of 

perfections.    The  rest  is  our  o\ 

It  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  gr 

«"!*»  »t  may  be  auxiliary.    ♦    # 

vvisdom  is  not  the  most  severe  c 

rector  of  foIJy.    They  are  the  ri 

toiHes  which  mutually  wage  so  i 

relenting  a  war.    Prudence  woi 

be  neuter.    But  if,  in  the  content! 

between  fond  attachment  and  fiei 

antipathy,  a  prudent  man  were  ol 

ged  to  make  a  choice  of  what  ern 
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I  Uiink,  is  Tery  nearly  the  etate  of 
the  question  between  the  ancient 
founders  of  monkish  superstition, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  pretended 
philosophers  of  this  hour  ?" 

In  ail  tliis  striking  exposition,  there 
of  course  could  be  no  idea  of  recom- 
mending the  original  spirit  of  monas- 
teries.    The  obvious  purpose  was, 
to  shew  that  their  destroyers  had  no 
right  to  make  a  virtue  out  of  their 
vice,  any  more  than  they  could  add 
to  public  illumination  out  of  their 
ignorance.    It  proved,  that  their  only 
merit  was  that  of  brute  subversion, 
as  their  only  instrument  was  brute 
force.    That  they  acted,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  legislation,  but  of  plunder ; 
and  that  instead  of  the  affected  in- 
spiration  of  philosophy,  they  had 
consulted  only  the  rross  and  low- 
bom  impulse  of  rapine.    It  proved 
that  tttej  were  totally  ienorant  of  the 
value  of  the  material  which  they  thus 
destroyed,  and  that,  in  their  rage  for 
destruction^  they  had  destroyed  the 
means  of  great  and  beneficial  power. 
It  is  thus  that  all  confiscators  will 
be  discovered  to  have  disqualified 
themselves  for  public  services.  Their 
only  talent  is  ruin,  as  their  only  pur- 
pose is  spoliation.    But  Burke,  with 
indignant  feelings  at  this  hypocrisy 
of  patriotism,  kindles  into  descrip- 
tion of  the  contrast  between  the  ef- 
fects even  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  the   false,  vulgar,  and 
corrupting  uses  to  which  the  public 
treasure  was  applied  in  the  hands  of 
their  subverters.    **  Why  should  the 
expenditure  of  a  great  landed  pro- 
perty appear  intolerable  to  you  or 
to   me,   when  it  takes  its  course 
through  the  accumulation  of  vast 
libraries,  which  are  the  history  of 
the  force  and  weakness  of  the  human 
mind;  through  great  collections  of 
ancient  records,  medals,  and  coins, 
which  attest  and  explain  laws  and 
customs ;  through  paintings  and  sta- 
tuesj   which,    by  imitating  nature, 
seem  to  extend  the  limits  ofcreation ; 
through  grand  monuments  of  the 
dead,  which  continue  the  regards  and 
connexiona  of  life  beyond  the  grave ; 
through  collections  of  the  specimens 
'  of  nature,  which  become  a  represen- 
tative assembly  of  all  the  classes  and 
liMnilies  of  the  worlds  that  by  dispo- 
sition faeilitatcv  ^ad  bj  eieiting  cu- 
ria§il^0pm  tbB  armimB  to  science  I 
MTtrgrmipermmeat  eBtMlahmentBj 


all  those  objects  of  expense  are  bet- 
ter secured  from  the  inconstant  sport 
of  personal  caprice  and  personal  ex- 
travagance, are  they  worse  than  if 
the  same  tastes  prevailed  in  scattered 
individuals  ?    Does  not  the  sweat  of 
the  mason  and  the  carpenter,  who 
toil,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  sweat 
of  the  peasant,  flow  as  pleasantly  and 
salubriously,  in  Uie  construction  and 
repair  of  the  majestic  edifices  of  re- 
ligion, as  in  the  painted  booths  and 
sordid  sties  of  vice  and  luxury;  aa 
honourably  and  as  profitably  in  re- 
pairing those  sacred  works,  which 
grow  hoary  with  innumerable  years, 
as  in  the  momentary  receptacles  of 
transient  voluptuousness;  in  opera- 
houses,  and  gaming-houses,  and  clab- 
houses,  and  obelisks  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  ?    Is  the  surplus  product  of 
the  olive  and  the  vine  worse  employ- 
ed in  the  frugal  sustenance  of  per^ 
sons  whom  the  fictions  of  a  pious 
imagination  raise  to  dignity,  by  con- 
struing in  the  service  of  God,  than  in 
pampering  the  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  those  who  are  degraded  by 
being  made  useless  domestics,  sub- 
servient to  the  pride  of  man  P    Are 
the  decorations  of  temples  an  expen- 
diture less  worthy  of  a  wise  man, 
than  ribands  and  laces,  and  national 
cockades,  and  petits  maisons^  and 
petits  noupersy  and  all  the  innumera- 
ble fopperies  and  follies  in  which 
opulence  sports  away  the  burden  of 
its  superfluity?     We  tolerate  even 
those,  not  for  love  of  them,  but  for 
fear  of  worse.     We  tolerate  them, 
because  liberty  and  property  to  a 
degree,  require  that  toleration.   But, 
why  proscribe  the  other,  and,  in  every 
point  of  view,  the  more  laudable 
use  ?" 

Burke  dwells  the  more  deeply  up- 
on the  injuries  to  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, evidently  because  its  seizure 
IS  the  first  topic  of  all  revolutionists, 
the  first  act  of  all  revolutions,  and 
the  concentrated  crime  which  stamps 
the  character  of  robbery  on  the  whole 
revolutionary  progress.  This  is  the 
original  breach  of  law  which  conta^ 
minates  the  principles  of  the  whole 
moral  frame,  and  infects  all  that  it 
touches  with  rapine;  the  leprosy, 
that  spreads  its  conta^on  tUl  tlsA 
leper  himwAf  aVaVwuiidw  \\\^  ^Xwaar 

and  dies. 
Among  tVie  etaVofttkt  "n^NMA^  «i  ^ 


.J  tu  puuiic  ana  private  life.— 

^)urpo8e  (of  the  French  As- 

)  everywhere  seems  to  have 

>  evade  and  slip  aside  from 

*y.    This  it  has  been  the  glory 

the  great  masters  in  all  the 

I  confront,  and  to  overcome ; 

lien  they  had   overcome  the 

Bcuhy,  to  turn  it  into  an  in- 

it  for  new  conquests  over 

ficultics ;  thus  to  enable  them 

id  the  empire  of  their  sci- 

id  even  to  push  fornrard  bc- 

le   reach   of   their    original 

i  the  landmarks  of  the  hu- 

derstanding.    Difficulty  is  a 

instructor,  set  over  us  by 

eme  ordinance  of  a  parental 

and  legislator,  who  knows 

r  than  wo  know  ourselves^ 

es  us  better  too.  Ipse  pater 

ludfacilem  esse  viam  voiuU, 

trestles  with  us  strengthens 

IB,  and  sharpens  our  skill. 

gonist  is  our  helper.    This 

conflict  with  difficulty  obli- 

an  intimate  acquaintance 

object,  and  compels  us  to 

it  in  all  its  relations.    It 

uffer  us  to  be  superficial. 

want  of  nerves  of  under- 

or  such  a  task«  it  is  the  de- 

ondness  for  tricking  short 

little  fallacious  farllitioa 


.  ^w..io   ju  me   revoiu 

councils,  thus  pronounced 
tional  principle :  "All the  es 
ments  of  France  only  consu 
the  calamities  of  the  people ; 
der  them  happy,  all  must  be  i 
ed:  we  must  change  its  ideas^  < 
its' laws,  change  Us  habits,  4 
men,  change  things,  change  v 
we  must  destroy  every  thing,  y 
stroy  every  thing,  since  everj 
must  be  new  created."  "  This 
says  Burke,  contemptuously, 
chosen  President  of  an  Asse 
not  sitting  at  Quinze  Vingt  c 
Petits  Maisons  (the  bedlams  < 
ris),  and  composed  of  persons  fi 
themselves  out  to  be  rational  beii 

The  Spirit  op  a  Legtslati 
''  It  seems  as  if  it  were  the  prev 
opinion  in  Paris,  that  an  unfe 
heart  and  an  undoubting  confid 
are  the  only  qualifications  for  a 
feet  legislator.  Far  difl'erent  an 
ideas  of  that  high  office.  The 
legislator  ought  to  have  a  heart 
ofsensibility.  lie  ought  to  love 
respect  his  kind,  and  to  fear  hin 
It  may  be  allowed  to  his  temj 
ment  to  catch  his  ultimate  ol 
wiUi  an  intuitive  glance;  bu) 
movements  towards  it  ought  t 
deliberate.     Political  arraniren 
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the  business.  Whea  the  great  In- 
terests of  mankind  are  concerned 
through  a  long  succession  of  gene- 
rations, that  succession  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  some  share  in  the 
councils  which  are  so  deeply  to  af- 
fect them.  If  justice  requires  this, 
the  work  itselr  requires  the  aid  of 
more  minds  than  one  age  can  fur- 
nish. It  is  from  this  view  of  things, 
that  the  best  legislators  have  been 
often  satisfied  with  the  establishment 
of  some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling  prin- 
ciple in  government,  a  power  like 
that  which  some  of  the  philosophers 
called  a  plastic  nature ;  and  havinc; 
fixed  the  principle,  they  have  left  it 
afterwards  to  its  own  operation." 

Rousseau. — Burke*8  disgust  for 
Rousseau  was  among  the  instances  in 
which  he  had  the  start  of  his  age. 
When  he  first  came  into  society, 
Rousseau's  volumes  were  in  every 
hand,  the  fashionable  model  of  feel- 
ing, the  philosophical  model  of  edu- 
cation, the  political  model  of  revolt, 
and  the  sensual  model  of  libertin* 
ism.  Burke  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
the  vice  under  the  garb  of  the  vir- 
tue, the  manliness  to  denounce  it, 
and  the  vigour  to  expose  it.  **  Mr 
Hume,"  says  he^  "  told  me  that  he 
had  from  Rousseau  himself  the  se- 
cret of  his  principles  of  compositipn. 
That  acute,  though  eccentric  ob- 
server, had  perceived,  that,  to  strike 
and  interest  the  public,  the  marvel- 
lous must  be  produced;  that  the 
marvellous  of  the  Heathen  mvtho- 
logy  had  long  since  lost  its  efiects ; 
that  giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and 
heroes  of  romance,  had  exhausted 
the  portion  of  credulity  which  be- 
longed to  their  age;  that  now  no- 
thing was  left  to  a  writer  but  that 
species  of  the  marvellous,  which 
might  still  be  produced,  and  with  as 
great  effect  as  ever,  though  in  an- 
other way:  that  is,  the  marvellous 
in  life,  in  manners,  in  characters, 
and  in  extraordinary  situations, 
^ving  rise  to  new  and  unlooked- 
ior  strokes  in  politics  and  morals* 
I  believe,  that  were  Rousseau  now 
alive,  and  in  one  of  hia  lucid  inter- 
vals, he  would  be  shocked  at  the 
prmctical  frenzy  of  his  scholars,  who 
m  their  paradoxet  are  servile  imlta- 
ton^  tola  erea  Ja  their  Incredulity 
dkeQwer  auimpUdt  faith.** 

jfo  asm  ofblM  vQkttle  ag^  ex- 


hibitsmorevividlythe  passing  nature 
of  popular  fame  than  Rousseau.  The 
times  were  evil,  and  were  made  for 
the  eminence  of  profligacy.  Rous- 
seau shot  up  in  that  region  of  busy 
darkness  like  a  firework,  glittered 
for  a  moment  with  a  lustre  that  fixed 
all  eyes,  and  was  extinguished  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  firework.  He  has 
been  charged  with  labouring  to  over- 
throw the  French  Government :  the 
charge  fails  only  in  its  want  of  breadth. 
He  laboured  to  overthrow  all  go- 
vernments, for  he  laboured  to  over- 
throw all  society.  His  whole  life 
was  a  series  of  hostility  against  the 
peace  of  mankind.  He  assailed  it  in 
all  its  forms.  In  his  Emilius,  he 
broke  down  the  principles  of  filial 
obedience ;  in  his  Nouvelle  Heloise, 
he  corrupted  the  union  of  husband 
and  wife ;  in  his  Contrat  Social,  he 
dissolved  the  allegiance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  his  King ;  in  his  Confessions, 
he  insulted  all  sense  of  religion  by 
the  blasphemy  of  invoking  the  Di- 
vine Being  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
deepest  violation  of  his  laws.  Thus 
appealing  to  every  evil  propensity 
of  man,  and  assailing  every  good,  he 
prepared  for  himself  all  the  notoriety 
that  belongs  to  violent  partisanship 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  resent- 
ment of  authority  on  the  other.  The 
leader  who  enlisted  under  his  ban- 
ner the  whole  profligacy  of  Europe 
for  the  time,  must  become  conspi- 
cuous ;  the  victim  who  concentrated 
upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  all  the 
great  constituted  interests  of  Europe, 
the  priesthood,  the  tribunals,  and  the 
cabinets,  must  become  memorable 
even  by  the  powers  employed  in 
binding  him  to  the  horns  ot  the  altar. 
This  sinister  fame  was  his  grand  ob- 
ject, and  he  sought  persecution  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  man  seeking  for 
the  nutriment  of  bis  existence.  He 
fled  from  land  to  land,  delighted  at 
the  flashes  of  royal  and  religious 
wrath  which  followed  him.  He 
compounded  with  their  keenness  for 
their  illustration.  When  they  had 
at  length  died  away,  he  became  his 
own  persecutor.  He  loved  so  in- 
veterately  to  think  himself  an  object 
of  universal  fear,  that  all  his  artifice 
was  employed  to  ptoloii^  tV^^  ^^tdl- 
blance  of  peraecuUoiL.  'ttAxva^  ^^^ 
where  none  Co\\ow%4.  '^^  «^^  ^V 
Bionary  Bwords  p\xt%uVa%  \vVbi  \»  w 
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which  they  "cling,  the  true  Sc 
and  Pharisees  ot  the  time,  brot 
ing  their  phylacteries,  and  dee 
ing  the  hem  of  their  garment 
pious  horror  of  Uie  ostentation  w 
is  the  business  of  their  lives; 
political  crusaders,  with  the  sea 
on  their  fronts  and  Jerusalem  in  t 
eyes,  yet  hurryinff  on  in  the  c 
mon,  mixed  multitude  of  the  v 
and  passions,  and  sliaring  every  r< 
and  rapine  bv  the  way. 

The  life  of  Rousseau  might  be 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century 
touched  upon  ul  its  features,  i 
gious,  political,  and  literary. 
was  aGenevese,  and  from  his  infai 
was  wayward  and  insubordinate, 
school  he  would  learn  nothing.   1 
to  a  trade,  he  was  equally  uni 
nageable.  His  father,  a  watchmak 
probably  found  him  too  unstea 
for  his  own  pursuit,  and  bound  him 
a  solicitor.  By  him  he  was  soon  sc 
back  for  indolence.  Eihibiting  soi 
turn  for  the  arts,  he  was  next  dou 
to  an  engraver.    From  him  he  r 
away.  But  he  was  now  a  youth ;  a 
to  return  to  the  parental  jurisd 
tion,  would  have  been  too  formidal 
an  encroachment  on  his  natural 
berty.  He  became  a  rambler  throu 
the  mountain  country  round  the  lal 
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raiateeed  by  the  humbler  influence 
of  (ireBty  florins,  completed  his  new 
profetsioa  of  faith  at  Turin.    He 
■gain  became  a  rambler,  was  dis- 
mlwed  from  various  households,  and 
again  relumed  to  Madame.  He  now 
adopted  music,  and   remained  at 
Cbamberry  as   a  teacher,  for  the 
longest  stwonary  period  of  his  life, 
eight  jrears,  of  habitual  profligacy. 
D&guat  on  both  sides  dissolved  the 
cimnexion  of  the  devotee  and  the 
proselyte,  and  Rousseau  went  to  Pa- 
lisj  tne  common  refuge  of  intelli* 
sence,  poverty,  and   profligacy.— ^ 
There,  in  1743,  some  accidental  in- 
fluence made  him  Secretary  to  Uie 
French  Legation  at  Venice.  But  his 
old  temperament  prevailed.   He  be- 
came restless,  involved  himself  in 
tibe  ambassador's  displeasure,  and 
andn  returned  to  Paris — to  starve. 
1^  a  wliile  he  obtained  some  scanty 
provision  by  copying  music ;  but  he 
was  at  length  about  to  start  upon 
the  world.    The  question  which  he 
has  made  so  memorable  was,  in  1 750, 
proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon : 
**  Whether  the  re-establishment  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  has  contribu- 
ted to  purifv  morals  ?"  The  circum- 
stances of  bis  famous  essay  on  this 
subject  are  among  the  most  strilciAg 
instances  of  the  slight  hinges    on 
which  the  fortunes  of  individuals, 
md  perhaps  of  naUons,  sometimes 
turn.    Rousseau  sicetched  a  paper 
in  the  affirmative.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed in  wridng  articles  on  music, 
for  the  Encyclopedic.    Diderot,  its 
conductor,  one  day  came  into  the 
room  while  he  was  busied  with  the 
essay.    He  took  it  up.    '*  What  is 
thisV"  said  he.    <<  It  is  eloquent^ 
nay,  true;   but  it  is  foolish!    You 
will  never  gain  any  thinff  by  it  but 
a  prise  in  Dijon.    Write  It  for  Paris 
—for  Europe."     Rousseau  remon- 
strated, but  his  adviser  persevered. 
**  Write  truth,  and  you  will  soon  be 
forgotten,  perhaps  never  read;  write 
paradox — ^startle  old  opinions — ridi- 
cule the  past — flatter  the  present — 
be  sublime  and  absurd — ^leave  the 
world  in  doubt,  whether  they  should 
laugh  at  you,  or  fall  down  and  wor- 
^ip  at  your  feet»  and  you  will  make 
your  fortune."    He  took  the  subtle 
advice — threw  his  essay  into  the  Are 
—produced  a  new  one — won  the 
nrhe  tu  Dyoa^became  the  talk  of 

IM$^^'MdJSrm  tfuii  momeut  com^ 


menced  the  brilliant,  disturbed,  and 
guilty  publicity,  which  made  his  life 
a  curse  and  a  wonder  to  Europe. 

He  now  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  his  new 
popularity,  and  wrote  for  the  French 
stage  his  **  Devin  du  Village,"  a 
little  opera,  whose  Swiss  airs  de- 
lighted the  Parisian  audiences.  Ub 
was  now  in  the  way  to  his  predicted 
fortune ;  but  his  vanity  again  threw 
him  baclc  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  to 
prove  to  the  French  amateurs,  that, 
from  the  nature  of  theur  language, 
they  were  incapable  of  vocal  muuc* 
He  now  found  the  hazard  of  return- 
ing to  truth.  The  whole  nation  felt 
the  imputation  as  a  mortal:  affront, 
and  he  was  actually  forced  to  fly 
beyond  the  frontiers.  He  took  re- 
fuge in  Greneva;  and  as  his  fidth  was 
not  firmer  than  Us  morality,  he  at- 
tempted to  propitiate  public  opinion 
by  renouncing  Popery. 

But  he  was  now  to  signaUze  him- 
self by  a  production  which  combined 
all  his  talent  and  all  his  proflifi;acy.  Its 
groundwork  was  an  event  ofms  early 
life,  in  which,  having  basely  abused 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  a  tutor, 
he  had  been  expelled  the  fieunilv  with 
scorn  and  shame.    This  work  was 
his  "  Julie,  ou  La  Nouvelle  Heioiae** 
Diderot's  advice  had  made  a  power- 
ful impression.  It  never  quitted  him 
during  his  life.  He  prefaced  his  vo- 
lumes by  a  declaration  worthy  of  the 
highest  flight  of  paradox ; — that  the 
female  who  read  a  page  of  them  was 
inevitably  undone;  wat  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  misfortune  that  the  age 
no  longer  existed  in  which  such 
works  were  the  subject  of  public 
justice;  and  that  every  woman  should, 
as  an  act  of  essential  precaution, 
throw  the  book  instantly  into  the  fire* 
If  Diderot  knew  mankind  in  general, 
Rousseau  shewed  in  this  instance 
that  he  knew  the  nature  of  French- 
women well.    The  prohibition,  the 
danger,  and  the  romance  in  one, 
formed  a  stimulant  which  the  na- 
tional curiosity  found   irresistible. 
The  Nouvelle  Heloise  was  instantly 
in  every  female  hand  in  France;  ft 
was  universally  adopted  as  the  mo- 
del of  manners,  feelings,  and  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  author  oC  a.  ^q»\V^ 
infamoua  \n  a\\  iXft  o\)ycv»^^%*\^5r 
zoned  by  a\\  tJho  \o\c^i^  ol  ^  \k\^t^ 
gate  people,  w  ^Jftft  ta%\i  \n\\«  ' 
£urope. 


anguor  of  Btory,  dreary  in- 
'  BcutiuieDt,  and  intolerable 
)f  description,  perpetually 
he  Euglinh  reader  more  to 
ir  its  pages,  than  to  criticise 
riie  masculine  effrontery  of 
ine — the  gross  insensibility 
tusband — and  the  mingled 
I  and  exaggeration,  the  cold 
,  and  the  dry  formality  of 
nendicant,  half-pedagogue, 
as  the  seducer,  leave  us 
(  astonished  at  the  chances 
re  celebrity.    It  contains 
)f  French  eloquence,  and 
aloquence  in  no  other  land 
^e  of  earth;    ostentatious 
improbable  emotions;  la^ 
iplifications  of  common- 
;ht;  and  overflowing  rep- 
lies and  htars,  winds  and 
1  man  whose  only  delight 
low  sensualities  of  a  life 
every  feeling  of  purity 

us  given  bis  contribution 
ite  shame  of  society,  he 
r  to  assibt  in  its  public 
louble  apostate  in  reli- 
>rruptor  in  morals,  he 
ict  the  Jacobin.  He  novr 
profligacy  to  politics, 
'iiat  the  change  of  8ub« 


wtuT  ana  revolution  were  too 
for  the  public  to  listen  to  the  q> 
lousness  of  a  half  maniac  of  i 
who  had  insulted  every  benefa 
and  whose  only  enjoyment  was 
of  continually  exclaiming,  tha 
was  betrayed  by  all.    He  now 
came  domestic,  and  married  his . 
tress  I    His  five  children  by  her 
man  of  sentiment  had  previoi 
sent  to  the  public  hospital  for 
pbans,  never  to  see  tliem  again, 
was  now  nearly  forgotten,  when 
eccentric  Marquis  Girardiu  gave  1 
a  place  of  refuge  in  the  grounds 
bis  chateau  at  Ermeuuuville. 
enjoyed  this  liberality  but  for  a  ft 
montlis.      In  July,    1777,  ho   m 
found  dead  in  his  chamber,  the  v 
tim  of  bis  own  baud ! 

But  his  evil  was  not  extinguish) 
with  his  death.  His  posthumoi 
work,  **  The  ConfessionH,"  coutaini 
the  detail  of  his  first  thirty  years,  ai 
by  its  mixture  of  corrupt  details  ai 
solemn  blasphemies,  has  set  these 
to  his  cliaracter  as  one  uf  the  m<i 
heartless  and  abandoned  men  of  tl 
roost  profligate  period  of  Europ 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  must  a 
knowledge  that  he  speaks  of  U 
'*  Confessions"  upon  thejudgment  < 
others.  He  has  never  read  thei 
and  is  content  tn  «Kt<i«»  J-  —  * 
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▼att  consummate  struggle  of  national 
good  and  *evil,  is  among  the  secrets 
of  the  future.  But  it  is  only  by  look* 
iiig  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pa«^t,  by  re- 
membering the  fallacies  that  have 
been  detected,  and  the  dreadful  ca* 
hunitfes  which  were  the  price  even 
of  their  detection,  that  we  can  reap 
the  advantage  of  the  most  formi- 
dable and  anxious  experience  that 
has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man. 

£sTABLisHMB!^Ts.  — ''  Old  estab* 
lithments  are  tried  by  their  eflfects. 
If  the  people  are  happy,  united, 
wealthy,  and  powerful,  we  presume 
the  rest:  We  conclude  that  to  be 
good  whence  good  is  derived.  In 
old  establishments,  various  correc- 
tives have  been  found  for  their  aber- 
rations from  theory.  They  are  not 
often  constructed  after  any  theory. 
Theories  are  rather  drawn  from 
them.  In  them  we  often  see  the 
end  best  obtained,  where  the  means 
seem  not  perfectly  reconcilable  to 
what  we  may  fancy  was  the  original 
scheme.  •  *  #  ♦  I  think  all  this 
might  be  curiously  exemplified  in 
the  British  Constitution.  At  worst, 
the  errors  and  deviations  of  every 
kind  in  reckoning  are  found  and 
computed,  and  the  ship  proceeds  in 
her  course.  This  is  the  case  of  old 
establishments." 

One  of  the  strange  absurdities  of 
Republicanism  is,  that  while  it  uni- 
versally proclaims  the  virtues  of  the 
multitude,  it  universally  legislates  as 
if  vice  were  the  only  quality  of  man- 
kind.   All  is  the  basest  suspicion. 
Every  man  is  to  be  deemed  a  villain ; 
and  the  whole  manly  theory  of  re- 
liance on  public  spirit,  or  personal 
feeling,  is  extinguished  in  the  prac- 
tice of  precautions,  at  once  degra- 
ding to  human  nature,  and  fatal  to 
the  machinery  of  government    With 
the  Republican,  all  must  be  repre« 
sentation  of  the  people,  for  kings 
mu9t  be  tyrants,  and  nobles  oppress- 
ors.   Yet  even  this  representation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  confidence. 
The  representative  is  a  mere  dele- 
gate.   Every  movement  of  the  man 
of  the  people  is  watched  with  the 
closeness  of  a  fraudulent  debtor,  and 
every  hour  of  his  office  is  an  object 
of  account  worthy  of  the  vigW&nce 
of  a  jaJiar.    Th6  whole  eystem  is  one 
of  eteckt  aad  biadraacea.    Everf 


step  of  the  depositary  of  the  national 
interests  is  prescribed.    He  never 
moves  without  the  sound  of   the 
shackles  on  his  legs.  He  never  opens 
his  lips  wirhout  remembering  that 
he  is  speaking  not  to  the  national 
council,  but  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
hovel.    His  true  house  of  legiblature 
is  the  highway ;  and  his  true  advisers, 
masters  and  makers,  are  the  race 
whom  he  would  naturally  employ  to 
sweep  his    chimneys,  or  wipe  his 
shoes.    The  first  acts  of  regenerated 
France  were  to  put  this  system  into 
practice.    They  exiled  all  tiie  mi- 
nisters from  their  houses  of  legisla- 
tion, on   the  established  principle 
that  ministers  must  essentially  be 
traitors.     They  then  curtailed  the 
duration  of  their  legislatures,  on  the 
equally  established  ground  that  all 
parliaments  must  have  no  other  ob- 
ject in  their  continuance  than  pub- 
lic robbery,  personal  corruption,  and 
everlasting  despotism.     They  next 
prohibited  the  continuance  of  any 
member  in  the  legislature  for  more 
than  two  years.    They  next  prohi- 
bited the  re-election  of  any  mem- 
bers before  an  interval  of  two  years. 
On   those  regulations,  worthy  of  a 
gang  of  swindlers,  trusting  their  con- 
cerns to  the    "  honour  that  exists 
among  thieves,'*  Burke  pounces  with 
indignant  scorn.   "  If  your  represen- 
tative/' says  he,  "  act  improperly  at 
the  end  of  his  two  yearb*  lease,  it  does 
not  conrern  him  for  two  years  more. 
By  the  French  Constitution,  the  best 
and  wisest  representatives  go,  equal- 
ly with  the  worst,  into  this  limbua 
patrum.  Their  bottoms  are  supposed 
frail,  and  they  must  go  into  dock  to 
be  refitted.      Every  man  who  has 
served  in  an  Assembly  is  ineligible 
for  two  years  after.     Just  as  those 
magistrates  begin  to  leam  their  trade, 
like  chimney-sweepers,  they  are  dis- 
cjualified  from  exercising  it.    Super- 
ficial, new,  petulant  acquisition,  and 
interrupted,  dronish,  broken  recol- 
lection, is  to  be  the  defined  charac« 
ter  of  all  your   future   Governors. 
Your  Constitution  has  too  much  of 
jealousy  to  have  much  of  sense  in  it. 
You  consider  the  breach  of  trust  in 
the  representative  so  principally,  that 
you  do  not  at  all  regard  tV\«  ^^^Xvsii 
of  his  fitness  to  execuXA  Vt..  TV^ft^wt- 
gatory  interval  Va  not  \wi^%Nout«X^^ 
to  a  faithlesB  TeftQ«^u\ft^iN^«  n«V^ 


real  Kingaom  into  a^  great 
I ;  to  turn  its  inhabitants  in- 
)ii  of  gamesters  ;  to  make 
m  as  extensive  as  life ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  hopes  and 
he  people  from  their  usual 
into  the  impulses,  passions, 
nititions  of  those  who  live 
u  The  old  gaming  in  Funds 
lievous  enough,  but  it  was 
individuals.     Even  when 
i;reatest  extent  in  the  Mis- 
d  South  Sea,  it  affected  but 
taratively.    But  where  the 
If  debauched  so  as  to  force 
t  to  this  destructive  table, 
a;  the  spirit  of  gaming  into 
ist  matters,  and  engaging 
'  and  every  thing  in  it,  a 
Iful  epidemic  of  that  kind 
han  has  yet  appeared  in 
With  you,  a  man  can 
Q  nor  buy  his  dinner  with- 
ilatiom  What  he  receives 
ming,  will  not  have  the 
I  at  night.    What  he  is 
;o  take  as  pav  for  an  old 
not  be  received  as  the 
he  comes  to  pay  a  debt 
»y  himself.  Industry  must 
y.     Economy  must  be 
Your  country.     Careful 
ill    have  no  existence, 
abour  without  irmA-"*-— 


«.  i^mMvur  oi  oicL  tyrann; 

now  divested  of  the  spirit  v 
which  gave  it  force,  supersed 
more  modem  instruments  of  pe: 

greatness  and  national  defence 
t  only  to  be  consigned  to  the 
ral  receptacles  of  dust  and  c 
Burke  turned  the  light  of  his 
on  the  subject  and  shewed  t 
House  of  Peers,  or  Senate,  was  e 
tial  to  the  peace,  power,  and  c 
nuance  of  a  free  constitution;  ti 
was,  of  all  the  parts  of  a  free  cc 
tution,  that  which  it  was  least  ii 
power  of  a  legislation  to  make, 
therefore  ought  to  be  most  sacr 
preserved;  imd  that,  useful  as  it 
m  old  times,  in  standing  between 
prerogative  and  the  populace,  it 
still  more  useful  in  our  own  i 
in  forming  a  defence  for  free< 
against  the  rashness  of  the  popu 
acting  upon  the  fears  of  the  Leg! 
ture.    **  Your  all-sufficient  Legi 
tors,"  says  Burke,  **  have  forgot 
thing  which,  I  believe,  never 
been  before,  in  theory  or  pracl 
omitted  by  any  projector  of  a  Re] 
lie.    They  have  forgotten  to  coi 
tute  a  Senate,    Never  before 
time  was  heard  of  a  body  po 
composed  of  one  legislative  andac 
assembly,  and  its  executive  offic 
without   such   a  counrJI  •   wUi 
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CMTcbad  by  the  people,  ox  imnie-  empire,  were  reetrained  from  publie 

ttudy  delegated  from  tbem  and  the  Tiew,  and,  indulged  as  tbej  were 

BMre  Ezeeutive.    Of  this  there  are  with  harmless  affectations  of  autho* 

jMb  traces  in  your  Constitution,  and  rity,  and  equipped  with  their  coro- 

iii  prodding  nothing  of  this  kind,  nets  and  sceptres  of  straw,  were  kept 

your  Solons  and  Numas  have,  as  rigidly  under  the  lash  of  power, 
■iiieh  as  in  any  thing  else,  discovered 

m  eoTereign  incapacity."  Thb  King.— <<  They  have  choeen 

Absurdities  on  the  topic  of  Royal-  a  degraded  King.    This,  their  first 

ty  are  the  trading  stock  of  modem  executive  officer,  is  to  be  a  machine, 

^iassation.     That  the  direct  re-  without  any  sort  of  deliberative  dis- 

Tolter  should  desire  first  to  extin-  cretion  in  any  part  of  his  function. 

guiah  all  reverence  for  the  object  •    •    •    •    According  to  the  new 

which  he  proposes  to  destroy,  is  na*  Constitution,  the  higher  parts  of  ju« 

tural.    But  our  object  is  with  that  dicature  in  either  of  its  lines  are  not 

yaat  and  foolish  class,  who  talk  the  in  the  King.    The  King  of  France 

kngua^  of  insult  through  the  ex-  is  not  the  fountain  of  justice;  the 

eeaa  of  ignorance,  and  who  vilify  a  judges,  neither  the  original  nor  the 

Kiag^  rimply  from  the  obtuseness  of  appellate,  are  of  his  nomination ;  he 

brain,  wUch  cannot  discover  the  es-  is  not  even  the  public  prosecutor, 

■emial  importance  of  Royalty  to  the  When  we  look  into  the  true  nature 

peaeeful  progress  of  mankind.    In  of  his  authority,  he  appears  to  be 

Burice's  obserrations  on  the  French  nothing  more  than  a  chief  of  ser- 

Aaaembly,  he  obviously  had  the  Bri-  geant8-at>mace,   catchpoles,  jailers, 

tiahPeentte  in  his  view;  and,  though  and  hangmen.    It  is  impossible  to 

be  talks  of  the  Senate  as  absolutely  place  any  thing  called  Roydty  in  a 

reqttired  in   Governments,  which,  more  degrading  point  of  view.    A 

from  their  nature,  refuse  to  acknow-  thousand  times  better  had  it  been 

ledge  a  noUlity,  yet  he  continually  for  this  unhappy  Prince,  that  he  had 

turns  to  the  Peerage  of  this  country,  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  admi- 

aa  affording  the  clearest  example  of  nistration  of  justice,  deprived  as  he 

the  matermls  of  which  a  constitu-  is  of  all  that  is  venerable,  and  all  that 

tional  Senate  should  be  composed,  is  consolatory  in  that  function,  with- 

Fk«nce  afterwards  adopted  the  idea,  out  a  power  of  suspension^  mitiga^ 

and  the  Senates  under  the  Directory  tion,  or  pardon.    Every  thing  in  jus- 

and  Napoleon  were  the  fruits  of  her  tice  that  is  vile  and  odious  is  thrown 

discovery  of  their  importance.    But  upon  him.    It  is  not  in  nature,  that, 

France  has  been  always  desthied  to  situated  as  is  the  Kinff  of  the  French, 

be  the  experimentalist  for  Europe :  he  can  respect  himself,  or  be  respect- 

•^^r  projector,  ruined  by  shewing  ed  by  others.    View  this  new  exe- 

how  far  his  projects  were  extrava^  cutive  officer  on  the  side  of  his  poli- 

gaat— the  alchymist  worn  down  by  tical  capacity — as  he  acts  under  the 

his  own  search  after  the  philoso-  orders  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Eher's  stone— -the  engineer  '*  hoist  To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  office — 
y  his  own  petard."  The  French  to  execute  orders  is  not  to  be  a 
Senate  proved  at  once  the  value  of  King  I  However,  a  political  exe- 
a  nobility  to  form  a  house  of  Peers,  cutive  magistracy  is  a  great  trust. 
and  the  utter  incompetence  of  the  Means  of  performing  the  duty  ouglit 
land  of  Jacobinism  to  fabricate  one.  to  be  given  by  regulation;  and  dis- 
The  Parisian  Senates  were  mere  bu-  positions  towards  it  ought  to  be  in^ 
reaus  of  retired  functionaries,  meet-  fused  by  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing to  register  the  commands  of  their  ant  on  the  trust  It  ought  to  be  en- 
masters — mere  cages  to  pen  up  the  vironed  with  dignity,  authority,  and 
wolves  and  tigers  of  Jacobinism  as  consideration ;  and  it  ought  to  lead 
an  exhibition — a  Directorial  and  Im-  to  glory.  The  office  of  execution  is 
perial  menagerie,  for  the  ostentation  an  office  of  exertion.  It  is  not  from 
or  amusement  of  the  Sovereign  for  impotence  we  are  to  expect  the  tasks 
the  time  being — ^mere  lazar-houses,  of  power.  What  sort  of  yer^otiV^^ 
in  which  all  the  diseased  m  the  sea-  King  to  command  ex^euv^x^  ^^xnVa^ 
noBB  of  RepubJJcanA'enzjr,  augment-  who  has  no  meaoa  NvVia\AN«t  V^  \^« 
edb^Mll  tbe  infected  in  the  hot  cor-  ward  it  ?  Bot  In  a  TOtiD»nKn.\  oi^^^ 
rtipaoae  of  the  oUgarchy  and  the  —not  ia  a  graa\  ot  \MA'^Ttf>%u^^  \ 


"  a  cheap  King/'  in  other 

have  a  nomiuul  depository 

» to  cut  av^ay  the  royal  robe 

3  too  scanty  for  the  royal 

>  pauperise  the  royal  func- 

a  preliminary  to  getting 

i  name  of  King,  is  Intelli- 

mgh  in  the  haters  of  all 

ons.    But  it  is  utter  folly 

vho  desire  only  to  live  in 

id  enjoy  liberty.      Those 

lonr,  that  it  is  the  strength 

ivernment  that  makes  the 

of  the  peaceable;   that  a 

lOut  power  is  a  King  with- 

ctiun;  that  in  striking  the 

It  of  his  hands,  they  but 

fir  defender.   At  this  hour, 

»f   diminishing    the  royal 

resistance,  it  would  be 

)  invigorate  it  into  active 

» give  it  the  means  of  meet* 

Etr  aggressions  on  the  con- 

and  answer  the  menaces 

sction,  the  trumpets  of  the 

liilious  of  Jacobins  In  our 

Lring   provinces,  and  the 

signal-fires  of  Ireland,  by 

and  bold  authority,  which 

icue  the  land  for  half  a 

» come. 

Amities  of  the  French  Re- 
ave now,  in  some  measure, 


..  w  •■«     •«  a«>av>    vv     caw*    niiy    KilVf, 

mental  fabric  of  a  more  solid  ki. 
while  nature  continues  still  to  f 
the  land  with  perpetual  symptoms 
her  old  fever;  all  eyes  look  for  t 
bursting  up  of  those  flames  whi 
once  wrapt  the  land;  every  murm 
sounds  hollow  and  predictive ;  ev( 
darkening  of  the  political  horia 
makes  men  look,   not   abroad, 
once,  but  at  home — feel  the  grou 
quivering   under   their   feet — a 
think,  not  of  war,  but  of  re  volutin 
Is  there  a  man  in  Europe  who  woi 
be  surprised  to  hear  to* morrow  tl 
Paris  had  risen  in  a  mass — that  t 
King  was  on  his  way  to  exile — tl 
the  National  Guard  were  the  mi 
ters  of  France — and  that  a  Preside 
of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  i 
divisible,  was  sitting  in  the  TuiJ 
ries?    Is  there  a  sound  politician 
Europe  who  does  not  see  that  t 
only  preservative  against  this  swee 
ing  calamity  of  Europe,  would  1 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Fren 
Monarch — to  give  him  the  power 
acting  with  prompt  and  exteusi 
energy— to  render  him  invincible 
any  contest  with  the  mere  brute  vi 
lence  of  the  mob— and,  by  surroun 
ing  him  witli  authority  fit  for  a  Kin 
to  constitute  him  the  true  barri< 
of  law,  religion,  and  governmei 
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Wb  ueed  to  spend  the  opening  Year  in  the  country — but  for  a  good  manr 
satflons  have  been  tied  to  town  by  fetters  as  fine  as  frost-work  filigree^  which 
we  could  not  break,  without  destroying  a  whole  world  of  endearment. 
That  seems  an  obscure  image — but  it  means  what  the  Germans  would  call 
.in  English — our  Winter  Environment — We  are  imprisoned  in  a  net  of  our 
own  weaving — an  invisible  net — yet  we  can  see  it  when  we  choose— just  as  a 
bird  can  see,  when  he  chooses,  the  wires  of  his  cage,  that  are  invisible  in  his 
happiness,  as  he  keeps  hopping  and  fluttering  about  all  day  long,  or  haply 
dreaming  on  his  perch  with  his  poll  under  his  plumes — as  free  in  confiue- 
ment  as  if  let  loose  into  the  boundless  sky. — That  seems  an  obscure  image 
too ;  but  we  mean  what  Wordsworth  says,  that  the  prison  to  which  we 
doom  ourselves  is  in  truth  no  prison  at  all — and  we  have  improved  on  that 
idea,  for  we  have  built  our  own — and  are  prisoner,  turnkey,  and  jailer  aJl 
in  one,  and  'tis  noiseless  as  the  house  of  sleep. — Or  what  if  we  declare  that  ^ 
Christopher  North  is  a  king  in  his  palace,  with  no  subjects  but  his  own 
thoughts — his  rule  peaceful  over  those  lights  and  shadows — and  undisputed 
to  reign  over  them  his  right  divine. 

The  opening  Year  in  a  town,  now,  answers  in  all  things  to  our  heart*s  desire. 
How  beautiful  the  smoky  air  I  The  clouds  have  a  homely  look  as  they  hang 
orer  the  happy  families  of  houses,  and  seem  as  if  they  loved  their  birth* 
place ; — all  unlike  those  heartless  clouds  that  keep  stravaiging  over  moun- 
tain tops,  and  have  no  domicile  in  the  sky  ! — Poets  speak  of  living  rocks, 
but  what  is  their  life  to  that  of  houses  ?  Who  ever  saw  a  rock  with  eyes— 
that  is,  with  windows?  Stone-blind  all,  and  stone-deaf,  and  with  hearts 
of  stone;  whereas  who  ever  saw  a  house  without  eyes— that  is,  windows? 
Oar  own  is  an  Argus ;  yet  the  good  old  Conservative  grudges  not  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  his  optics  are  as  chcerfiil  as  the  day  that  lends  them  light,  and 
they  lovB  to  salote  the  setting  sun,  as  if  a  hundred  beacons,  level  above  le- 
vel, were  kindled  along  a  mountain  side. — He  might  safely  be  pronounced 
a  madman  who  preferred  an  avenue  of  trees  to  a  street.  Why,  trees  have 
no  chimnejrs ;  and,  were  you  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak,  you 
would  soon  be  as  dead  as  a  Druid.  It  won't  do  to  talk  to  us  of  sap,  and  tlie 
circulation  of  sap.  A  grove  in  winter,  bole  and  branch — leaves  it  has 
none— is  as  dry  as  a  volume  of  sermons.  But  a  street,  or  a  square,  is  full 
of  ••  vital  sparks  of  heavenly  flame"  as  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  the  heart*s- 
blood  circulates  through  the  system  like  rosy  wine. 

But  a  truce  to  comparisons ;  for  we  are  beginning  to  feel  contrition  for  ouv 
crime  against  the  country,  and,  with  humbled  head  and  heart,  we  beseech 
you  to  pardon  us— ye  Rocks  of  Pavey- Ark,  the  pillared  palace  of  the  Storms 
— ^ye  Clouds,  now  wreathing  a  diadem  for  the  forehead  of  Helvellyn — ye 
Trees,  that  hang  the  shadows  of  your  undying  beauty  over  the  '*  one  perfect 
chrysolite"  of  blessed  Windermere  I 

Our  meaning  is  transparent  now  as  the  hand  of  an  Apparition  waving 
peace  and  goodwill  to  all  dwellers  in  the  land  of  dreams.  In  plainer  but 
not  simpler  words,  (for  words  are  like  flowers,  often  radiant  in  their  sim- 
plicity—witness the  Lily,  and  Solomon's  Song,)  Contributors,  and  Sub- 
scribers, and  Readers,  all,  we  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  in  Town  or  in 
Country — or  in  Ships  at  Sea  I 

A  happy  New  Year !— Ah !  e'er  this  Aria,  sung  soito  voce,  reach  your 
ears,  (eyes  are  ears,  and  ears  eyes,)  the  Week  ot  all  Weeks  will  be  over 
and  gone,  and  the  New  Year  will  seem  growing  out  of  the  Old  Year's  ashes  f 
For  the  Year  is  your  only  Phoenix.     But  what  with  Time  to  do  has  a  Wish 
—a  Hope,— a  Prayer  ?  Their  power  is  m  the  Spirit  that  gives  lViem\An\k,wA 
there  they  are  Imwortal'^for  Spirit  never  dies.   And  whal  \a  ^p\x\\.\i\JLX>Xv^ 
"Wen-bead  of  Thoughts  and  Feelings  flowing  and  overftowin^  «X\\\l^^'^^\ 
Jearing  the  Well-head  full  of  water  as  ever— so  lucid,  that  on  ^o\ix  fj&2\ii% 
Ja$eniiy  iato  i$a  deptta,  it  aeema  lo  become  a  large  loft  ipVA\»aX'E.l^x% 


^«  uoncu  \>y  inany— 

:u  papers  upon  bpencer?     We  have  feared  to  enter  the 
|r,  and  have  remained  long  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  Wood  ol 
Erelong  we  shall  venture  in ;   but  have  you  not  been  charme 
du  Drama  ?  And  remember  though  the  world  of  poetry  is  I 
;  80  our  Numbers,  and  that  our  promises  must  wait  their  accon 
the  fulness  of  time,  which  they  continue  to  brighten  as  it  sa 
:y  wings.     Now  and  then  a  few  of  the  feeble — nay,  one  o 
trong — long  to  persuade  themselves  that  sometimes  our  articl 
ng !    So,  no  doubt,  thinks  a  wren  or  a  tom-tit,  perched  betwc 
Mr  logs,  as  in  high  far  flight  he  soars  the  sky  or  sweeps  th< 
'e  lies  the  secret  of  our  success ;  avail  yourselves  of  it  all  y< 
it  never  could  we  have  gained  the  ascendency  it  is  universal 
ged  we  possess  over  so  many  strong  monthly  competitors,  a 
the  mina  of  our  country,  but  by  such  putting  forth  of  our 
ad  that  of  our  noble  coadjutors,  without  whom  we  could  not 
I  worn  the  crown ;   and  by  the  same  means  by  which  we 
I  our  throne  will  we  keep  it — and  seated  firmly  there,  look 
iround  us  upon  the  flourishing  Republic  of  Letters. 


\ary — ^  1834 
Moray  Place^ 
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WHIG  PROSECUTIONf  OF  THE  PRBf  f  • 


Thb  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  like  the 
air  we  breathe — if  we  have  it  not, 
we  die.    The  Whigs  have  long  laid 
exclusive  claim  to  the  privilege  of 
yindicating  that  noble  sentiment — 
and   how  often  on  festal  anniver- 
saries  and  commemorations   have 
wide   wails    and   lofty   roofs   re- 
echoed the  cheers  that  drowned  the 
closing  peroration  of  some  speech 
worthy  of  modem  Cicero  or  De- 
mosthenesy   **  his    arm    extending 
like   immortal    Jove,    when    guiu 
briim  down   the   thunder."     We 
Torfea--BlaveSj  forsooth,  as  we  were, 
as  well  as  tyrants— dared  not  suffer 
such  sentiment  to  escape  our  lips ; 
nay,  we  denied  it  access  to  our 
hearts,  that  would  have  been  all 
too  narrow  for  its  reception;  and 
sought    to    fortify    our    usurped 
power  over  opinion,  by  imposing 
tetters  on  its  greatest  instrument, 
which,  if  left  free,  would  have  dash- 
ed us  to  the  ground,  and  destl^oyed 
our  empiry  for  ever.    Such  has  long 
been   ue   language  made  use   of 
against  us  by  our  enemies;  some- 
tmies  perhaps  not  altogether  witiiout 
trutii — ^but  generally  with  entire  and 
consdouB  ralsehood.    The  Ck)nser- 
Tatives  are  not  now  at  least  seeking 
to  shackle  the  I^ess ;  they  are  not 
shewing  anjr  symptoms  of  fear  or 
hatred  of  tbal  magnificent  engine ; 
they  are  neither  themselFe^  ahuaiDg, 
nofr  wUMof  oiben  to  abuBe  it;  and 
bumble  selrea,  pr^u^m 

mm  jrc,  coxixm 


ced  and  bigoted  as  we  are  thought 
to  be,  and  enthralled  beyond  re« 
demption,  we  appeal  to  our  bitterest 
foes,  if  ever  once,  during  his  career, 
Christopher  North  has  expressed 
pleasure  in  the  punishment  of  his 
political  opponents  by  fine  and  im* 
prisonment,  or  on  any  occasion^  di« 
rectiy  or  indirectiy,  recommended 
it? 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  enjoy 
more  liberty  of  life  than  millions 
of  our  more  deserving  brethren; 
and  we  should  be  miserable  to  think 
that  we  had  ever  shewn  ingratitude 
to  heaven  by  striving  to  abridge  in 
others  the  greatest  of  all  blessings 
—without  some  portion  of  which,  in- 
deed, life  itself  must  be  a  burden. 
But  all  liberty  is  not  liberty  of  the 
Press.  There  must  first  be  liberty 
of  tiiought,  which  is  impossible  in 
heads  unenlightened  by  education; 
and  there  must  be  liberty  of  feelingi 
which  is  impossible  in  hearts  tyran- 
nized over  by  the  passions.  Perfect 
liberty  of  life  may  well  be  in  a  land 
where  that  which  alone  is  called 
by  foolish  people  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press  is  unknown;  for  there  may 
be  thousands  of  the  best  books  there, 
and  there  they  may  be  daily  perused 
by  the  people;  while  in  countries 
where  it  is  known,  and  thought  to 
flourish,  the  worat^dnd  oi  \«iOxvQi» 
mav  be  preyaleiit— ^aX^oXv^insa^ 
and  haff-gloom,  iknouigki  Wta\0^.  i 
thing  1b  seen  dtetbiciiXy,  wA  v^ 


ices— especially  bo  noi^  and 
for   knowledge    henceforth 
the  stability  of  the  State, 
rotecting  enactments  there 
against  popular  fury;  but 
of  words  is  like  the  war  of 
id  winds,  that  wUl  soon  de- 
constructed and  injudicious- 
i  embankments,  but  waste 
dness  along  even  low  and 
3re6,  with  *'  gentle  places, 
looks,  and  bays  "  provided 
Dus  nature,  while   science 
sist  her  working  for  peace, 
up  defences  that  the  tides 
»  obey,  mounds  that  time 
18  as  their  **  feet  beat  back 
's  foamy  surge." 
iberty  is  by  nature  calm. 
»t  surely  at  all  times  like 
oated    war."     "  Agitate ! 
Vgitate!"  that  may  be  in* 
)od  war-cry — ^but  socie^ 
in  a  sane  state,  when  all 
i^/i/i^-— even,  as  they  may 
the  right — for  that  is  not 
r    of  Intellect — which, 
n  "  ride  on  the  yrhirlwind 
the  storm,"  idiows  that 
:ion  is  a  region  of  peace. 
1  when  Intellect  comes  to 
jmult  and  turmoil  which 
created,  and  Uvea  rather 
Toyer  and  a  nuiio**  <i^«— 


^  .t^AUAu^  ruuna  on  rt 

tionists— and  dooming  their  f 
ers  to  imprisonment^  expatriati 
death.     The  Whigs  in  those 
were  all  for  the  liberty  of  the  I 
and  every  man  who  suffered  b 
law  for  his  political  sins,  wh 
they  were  in  words  or  in  acts, 
a  **  ffreat    patriot-hero,    ill-n 
ted  chief,'* — ^for  the  truth  a  mi 
With  many  of  the  sentiment 
the    few  noble   and   high^mL 
men  of  that  party,  we  never  « 
nor  are  we  now,  unable  or  ui 
ling  to  sympathize;  we  abhor 
suppression,  by  mere  power  oi 
law,  even  of  the  pernicious  ezei 
of  evil  thought;  and  would  fax 
ther  wither  wickedness  by  the  li 
nings  launched  agdnst  it  by  L 
lect,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pati 
ism,  than  confine  it  by  the  lock 
key  of  the  Jailer,  or  cut  it  down 
the  axe,  or  strangle  it  by  the  con 
the  Executioner. 

But  though  we  have  always  lo 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press— of 
Periodical  and  Political  Press- 
have  never  felt  that  it  was  so  esf 
tial  to  our  existence  as  the  air 
breathed— or  that  without  it 
should  have  died.  We  do  not  ind 
doubt  HbaX  we  should  soon  expir 
an  esdiausted  air-receiver :  but  i 
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they  and  all  their  connexions  can 
live  well  upon  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
though  unaccompanied  in  the  de- 
Toural  hj  unmeasured  draughts  of 
that  air  which  once  they  must  have 
breathed — or,  to  the  great  loss  and 
grief  of  the  nation,  forthwith  died. 

The  late  Revolution  was  brought 
about  in  pretty  much  the  same 
way,  and  by  pretty  much  the  same 
means,  as  any  other  recorded  in  the 
Old  Almanack.  The  Press  was  not 
idle,  and  assuredly  was  free ;  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  employ- 
ed in  working  it  voluntarily  night 
and  day — at  long  hours — in  the  many 
factories;  and  when  any  unlucky 
operative  got  idle,  down  came  on  his 
head,  in  the  heavy  hand  perhaps  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Times,  the  patrio- 
tic billy-roller.  The  Whigs  kept  the 
whole  machinery  in  oil.  And  they 
ensured  the  mill-owners  against  all 
loss  by  fire. 

"  O  happy  state  when  sonig  tofj^ether  drew; 
When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law !  *' 

So  thought  the  Reformers  ;  and  the 
country  in  that  union,  and  at  that 
crisis,  disclosed  a  power  of  vitu- 
peration which  no  abuse  could  re- 
sist. Stones,  torches,  brick-bats,  and 
rotten  e^gs,  described  in  the  air 
figures  far  more  imposing  than  any 
mere  figures  of  speech ;  and  rhetori- 
cal flourishes  seemed  feeble  when 
brought  into  hourly  comparison  with 
''the  measured  tread  of  marching 
men,"  making  the  ground  groan 
against  their  oppressors.  In  such 
crowds  and  throngs  there  was  some- 
thing as  morally  as  intellectually 
grand  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Press — 
or  rather  pres^re;  patriotism  was 
kindled  by  contact;  the  people  took 
their  affairs  into  their  own  hands  and 
beneath  their  own  feet;  and  the  world 
bad  only  to  look  on  and  admire  the 
glorious  spectacle  of  National  Rege- 
neration. A  Bishop's  palace  or  a 
Duke's  castle,  as  they  **  went  to  the 
earth,"  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
liberators  to  give  more  smoke  than 
fire,  and  the  burning  of  a  town  to  be 
a  trifle.  The  storm  was  up — and  all 
voices  were  privileged  to  growl  or 
howl  ad  libitum — all  hands  to  threa- 
ten ;  the  one  House  of  Parliament 
was  bouffht  and  aold,  and  t^e  other 
swampea  and  sunk;  aod  the  Bill  of 
our  T^ght9  Mttd  Jibertie$  carried,  not 
roLs  xxxr.  no,  ccxix. 


in  that  hole-and-corner  meedng  held 
in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  but  in  the 
open  air — and  by  acclamation  that 
deafened  the  ears  even  of  an  appro- 
ving  lower  heaven. 

Not  a  few  eood  Whigs  there  were 
— and  even  Radicals — nay,  even  a 
considerable  number  of  so-and-so 
Tories— who  wished  for  Reform  in 
the  system  of  representation — ^but 
not  such  reforms  as  the  multitude 
then  gave  us.  Their  desire  for  some 
change — more  or  less— was  judi- 
cious, and  we  shall  not  say  not  found- 
ed on  reason.  But  what  could  they 
do  in  the  midst  of  all  that  liberty  of 
the  Press  ?  The  more  violent,  and 
utterly  unprincipled  Whig  leaders 
preached  war  against  all  such  re- 
formers— even  "  war  to  tibe  knife ; " 
and  every  man  who  counselled  cau- 
tion and  moderation,  was  denounced 
as  a  traitor  or  a  slave.  We  say,  ut- 
terly unprincipled  Whig  leaders— 
for  the  measure  they  were  finally 
forced  to  carry — in  fear  that  the 
power  they  coveted  for  sake  of  the 
pelf  it  brings  might  after  all  elude 
their  greedy  grasp,  and  fall  into  the 
hands  they  nated — was  not  their 
measure,  nor  such  as  even  their  un- 
derstandings approved,  but  at  en- 
mity even  with  their  own  convic- 
tions of  what  in  this  country  ought  to 
be  the  principle  of  a  liberai  Govern- 
ment. We  say  so  in  the  belief  that 
all  they  had  been  saying  all  their 
lives— and  especially  within  the  year 
— was  not  one  lie;  but  that  even 
they  —  Henry  Brougham  in  hla 
strength — and  Lord  John  Russell 
in  his  weakness — were  not  time- 
serving and  time- watching  hypo- 
crites all  along,  and  longing  for  the 
hour  when  they  might  apostatize  in 
a  magnificent  or  a  mean  ambition. 

We  are  far  from  despdring  of  our 
country  —  even  had  his  B^jesty's 
Solicitor-General  for  England  not  ■ 
encouraged  us  to  hope,  by  the  assu- 
rance he  has  lately  given  us,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  to  a  jury^  bright  with 
the  fire  of  freedom,  that  the  country 
never  was  in  so  flourishing  a  condi- 
tion as  it  is  now,  since  it  reappeared 
all  glittering  with  green  from  the 
refreshment  of  tlie  flood*   But  igno- 
rant indeed  must  we  be  of  the  chap 
racter  of  our  countrTmen^M  ^^^^^ai* 
dJcalfl  are  to  be  put  do^wnXjii  \fc^«»F 
cutions  agBAnst  ^h»X  'Pt^w^  ^mO 


it^seri  iiit^ii'H — lur  wo  niwnyn 

the  Radicals  tolerably  ho- 
d  the  Whigs  intolerably  dis- 
-that  the  Radicals  were  ig- 
f  (we  speak  of  them  as  a 
striving  for  their  imagined 
md  the  rights  of  the  poor — 
Whigs  were  knowingly  (we 
f  them  as  a  body)  striving  for 
ssesslon  of  wrongful  power, 
privileges  of  the  rich,  which 
w  they  could  hold  through 
^  charter  by  a  different  tenure, 
:  caring  afterwards  a  farthing, 
T,  or  a  straw,  for  the  dupes 
truments  of  their  dark  de- 
rhich,  though  palpably  of  the 
Ifish  kind— party  and  personal 
had  the  audacity  to  declare, 
)  cunning  to  midce  the  mon- 
leclaration  be  credited,  were 
lated  solely  by  a  devoted  love 
berties  of  the  people,  hl^h  pa- 
ly pure  philanthropy,  liberal 
phyj  ana  true  religion, 
took  such  share  in  the  debate 
supposed  we  were  entitled  to 
sucn  as  was  suitable  to  our 
>n  of  private  citizens  wishing 
their  say,  through  the  Press, 
lemerits  of  the  great  measure. 


liuei    itnuiny    lu    ui my    utc   xxuu 

Commons  into  contempt  with  the 
pic  of  this  realm,  / "  If  the  Soli< 
General's  features  did  not  s 
and  shew  a  severe  twinge,  as  h 
tered  these  words,  he  must  be  a 
Bummate  master  of  face.  And  a 
Bummate  master  of  face  he  und< 
edly  is,  to  have  been  able  to 
at  all  the  words  that  followed 
indirect  announcement  of  his 
rential  regard  for  the  political 
racter  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  " 
prosecution,  gentlemen,  involv( 
question  with  respect  to  the 
aiscussion  of  public  affairs — i 
volves  no  question  in  which  th 
berty  of  the  Press  of  this  coi 
may  be  supposed  to  be  concer 
Perhaps  not;  but  it  involves  i 
questions  in  which  the  politi 
why  not  say  the  personal — ch 
ter  of  all  his  Majesty's  Min 
"  may  be  supposed  to  be  con 
ed;*'  and  its  effect  does  not  a1 
sight  appear  to  resemble  v 
washing — so  much  as  the  sta 
dirty  ochre,  laid  on  thick  bj 
dull,  not  dashing  hand  of  a  well 
dauber.  What  man,  who  was  n 
enemy  of  his  country,  and  dese 


^^Q  «B«k««^»«B«h    «F«««««  «^l«««n#kmfr 
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regarded  the  jpetitiona  of  the  people^ 
both  they  and  vou  are  aware  that  his 
Majesty  majT  be  petitioned  to  dis- 
aolve  the  Parliament;  and  then  the 
people,  having  the  choice  of  their 
representatives,  would    no    doubt 
elect  those  who  would  accede  to 
their  wishes.    More  than  this,  if  his 
Majesty  thought  proper  not  to  ac- 
cord the  petition  of  the  people  by  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  time, 
you  are  aware,  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  present  Parliament  must 
dissolve  of  itself,  and  then  the  peo- 
ple could  select  representatives  who 
would  not  disregard  their  just  de- 
mands, and  whicD,  I  maintain,  it  is 
the  t>ounden  duty  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  not  to  do.    In 
Instituting  this  prosecution,  eentie- 
men  of  the  jury,  we  feel  that  we 
have  done  nothing   but  what  our 
duty  Imperatively  demanded  from 
us.    We  complain  that  ^is  publica- 
tion undisguisedly  exhorts  tne  peo- 
ple to  open  violation  of  the  law — 
that  there  is  not  an  attempt  made  in 
ft  to  discuss  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  the  taxes  which  the  people 
are  called  on  to  resist,  but  that  it  se- 
ditiously incites  them  to  an  illegal 
resistance  by  physical  force."    But 
let  us  take  a  look  at  this  seditious 
libel,    against    which    is    charged 
the   shocking  crime   ''of  having  a 
tendency  to    bring  the   House   of 
Commons  into  contempt  with  the 
people  of  this  country."      What  I 
A  Reformed   House  of  Commons 
brought  into  contempt  with  a  nation 
of  free  men  who,  no  longer  ago  than 
when  their  old   shoes   were  new, 
were,  in  the  Solicitor-General's  opi- 
niun,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  his 
Majesty's     Ministers,   little    better 
tban  a^  nation  of  slaves !     A  breath 
of  air  in  a  still  summer  eveniue  has 
•••tendency**  to  blow  down  York 
Minster.    So  has  the  True  Sun  to 
melt  the  House  of  Commons  into 
muddy  water.    But  if  it  be  indeed 
fuch   a    House    of   Commons    as 
its  members  and  admirers  declare 
it  to  be,  it  will  be  proof  against 
the  hottest  beams  shot  by  the  True 
Sun  in  the  fiercest  of  his  dog-days. 
We  defy  both  the  True  Sun  and  the 
Sun^  even  with  tiieir  united  lustre, 
to  bring  either  the  House  of  Cowm 
maim,  or  box  Qtber  bouse,  that  la 
Boi  eooiempiiUe,  into  coBtempL 
Jf0h0dx  cMtt  despite  the  House  of 


Commons ;  let  those  libellous  lumi- 
naries 'flare  up'  as  they  will  with 
angry  light  against  the  Palladium  of 
our  liberties.  It  is  no  wooden-horse 
—nor  yet  is  it  full  of  armed  men — ^to 
be  set  on  fire  and  consumed  to  ashes 
by  any  Sun,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
burning  mirror  to  concentrate  inttt 
one  focus  all  the  destructive  raya  of 
heaven.    But  here  is  the  libel. 

•*  It  (meaning  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) stands  in  all  its  unseemlineaa 
before  U9,  riffht  in  our  path,  shock- 
ing  us  with  its  disgusting  and  loathp 
some  brutality  of  aspect  and  resok 
ved  not  to  crawl  an  inch  out  of  our 
way.  We  must  make  it,  it  must 
move  forward — the  hideous  thinjg 
cannot  be  suffered  to  squat  where  it 
does.  If  we  cannot  stir  it,  we  must 
leap  over  it  at  all  hazards.  We  can- 
not stand  here  looking  at  it  day  after 
day — ^tiie  sight  is  too  sickening — the 
creature  is  too  venomous,  its  atti- 
tude is  too  revoltingly  ug^ly ;  neither 
can  we  descend  the  precipice  which 
we  have  scaled,  and  sink  again  into 
the  slough  of  despondencv.  No,  we 
must  go  on  at  any  rate,  or  be  starred* 
Well  then,  we  have  tried  all  ordU 
nary  means — we  have  soothed  and 
implored — we  must  now  employ 
threats,  as  we  have  before  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  if  threats  operate  no  better 
than  smiles  and  fair  words,  we  must 
put  these  same  threats  into  force. 

But  how !" — how  ?  We  will  see  how. 

*         #         •         *        #        • 

"  Tlie  majority  of  last  night  haa 
decided  that  the  rich  shall  not  be 
taxed  according  to  their  means,  and 
that  the  poor  shall  continue  to  be 
taxed  beyond  theirs.  It  has  decided 
that  the  amount  which  every  man  ia 
called  upon  to  pay  to  Government 
shall  not  be  regulated  ac^cording  to 
his  property.  What  then  remains  to 
be  donn  ?  The  House  has  rescinded 
its  own  resolution  of  Friday,  the 
people  must  rescind  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Thursday — they 
must  refuse  to  pay  what  they  can 
only  pay  at  the  expense  of  their  com- 
mon luiu.  The  ret usal  to  pay  taxea 
a  few  months  ago  re- seated  the 
wretched  Whigs  in  power — a  second 
refusal  will  unseat  them.  The  Whig 
Government  haa  lak^ik  i^^  %!^N%sftM^ 
of  such  a  step ;  W\U\:Bk^  i:i:A«^^«c^ 
consequences  of  \u  Vax  ^^  ^^^ 
for  once  a\aft  \\ieiDwX^^%  ol  w 
ampleof  aliOcA*    \a<a\^e\a^«^ 


Illdl    niiU     UUUaCIIVIVICtOy    UiA  »A&M\y|    wu^^y   •*' 


••^    aw   *« « 


ct  of  the  house  and  win- 
;s,  which  were  attended  by 
okers ;  each  of  the  parish- 
>ko  with  a  firm  deter mina- 
mt  those  oppressive  taxes 
uture.    The  tax-gatherer, 

might  seize  for  them,  but 
rs  assured  the  inhabitants 

would  neither  seize  any 
such  taxes,  nor  would  they 
goods  so  seized.  Yester- 
loon,  Mr  Philips,  a  broker, 
'oadway,  Westminster,  ex- 
e  following  placard  at  the 
s  shop : — •  Take  notice,  that 
ietor  of  this  shop  will  not 
or  the  house  and  window 
or  will  he  purchase  any 
It  are  seized  for  the  said 
;ither  will  any  of  those  op- 
axes  be  paid  for  this  house 
'  A  similar  notice  was  also 
at  a  broker's  shop  in  York 
Westminster.  '  Dull  not  de- 
)ldness  and  delay.'  Follow 
solution,  and  let  the  Whigs 
t  wisdom  which  crietb  out 
n  the  streets.  Let  the  me- 
Btop  the  supplies.'  Let  it 
;he  act  of  its  moral  will  and 


.^f,^^^^, 


in  a  strange  humour,  and  an  < 
mood,  sufficient  to  perplex  the  lu 
nary,  who  has  not  as  yet  chancec 
look  in  upon  the  original  in  a  ha] 
moment,  so  as  to  behold  him— 
had  almost  said  lu puris  naturalibu 
but  we  mean  in  his  more  deligh 
and  endearing  characteristics.  1 
years  ago  or  so,  the  Solicitor- 
may  recollect — was  just  as  unfoi 
nate — and  painted  such  a  pictun 
the  present  Parliament's  prede< 
sor,  that  he  bad  absolutely  at  one 
the  same  time  a  strong  look  of  C 

fula,  Heliogabalus,  Barbarosss,  Bl 
eard,  Jack-the-Giant  Killer,  Pui 
Mr  Merriman,  a  vulture,  a  vamp 
and  a  corpse.    True  he  <'was 
sitting  at  the  time  ;*'  and  unreason: 
would    it  have  been  to  expect 
should;  for  he  had  just  died — b 
dissolved — and  was  laid  out  for 
rial.    Still,  though  defunct,  he 
the  same   Parliament  be  had  t 
when  alive ;  and  to  our  simple 
unsophisticated  mind,  it  is  to  the 
as  atrocious  to  libel  the  dead  as 
living,  or  even  the  dead-alive, 
cannot  look  on  the  circumstance 
Solicitor- General  mentions  as 
trrtukt  ncrcrrAVAtirin  of  the  True  S 
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tings  have  a  tendency  to  bring  it  into 
contempt  should  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned I  And  that  the  assessed  taxes 
are  the  best  taxes  ever  imposed, 
and  universal  favourites — especially 
with  the  poorer  sort  of  people  and 
the  middle  classes — whatever  the 
nobles  and  the  millionaries  may  say 
against  their  unequal  distribution  I 
^1  this  he  must  mean — though  he 
does  not  say  it  in  totidem  verbis ;  for 
how  could  a  Parliament  so  com- 
posed of  honourable  men,  and  so 
consonant  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, impose  taxes  on  them  which,  at 
a  blink  of  the  True  Sun,  the  people 
would  rise  up  to  put  an  end  to, 
as  well  as  an  end  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  had  equitably  in- 
dulged them  with  such  a  blessing — 
a  bfossing  not  fleeting  as  are,  alas  I 
all  other  earthly  enjoyments,  but 
permanent,  and  secure,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  any  commutation  that 
might  serve  to  lighten  the  delightful 
burden  ? 

The  advice  given  by  the  True  Sun 
is  rash  and  wrong,  and  altogether 
indefensible;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  who  gave  it  meant  to 
recommend — as  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral said — the  employment  of  physi- 
cal force.  Had  he  hinted — nay, 
plainly  advised  the  use  of  it,  he 
would  have  been  doing  no  more 
than  was  done  by  some  men  now 
held  in  high  honour  by  his  prosecu- 
tors. The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Bell,  or 
the  writer  of  the  article,  whoever  he 
may  be,  knows  that  the  people  could 
not  be  now  roused  by  any  **  thun- 
der" of  his  to  attempt  any  thing  half 
so  foolish  as  physical  force.  The 
time  for  that  is  a  little  gone  by ;  the 
Whig  Reformers  have  got  in;  and 
threats  of  physical  force— manifest 
or  obscure — served  their  purpose 
who  formerly  encouraged  them— 
and  alarmed,  it  is  said,  even  Welling- 
ton, who  was  shocked  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  there  might  be  a  neces- 
sity— ^in  the  last  extremity — to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  misguided  and  re- 
bellious people.  Rather  than  that 
that  should  be— for  had  there  been  a 
conflict  of  that  kind,  blood  would 
have  flowed  in  torrents — the  Con- 
servatives— ^ihe  Tories  would  have 
ceased  to  oppose  even  a  more  de- 
formed monster  than  the  Bill  The 
W^gBknewtbe  humanity  of  the  true 
MmA  of  the  people;  and  (here- 
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fore  scrupled  not  to  excite  the  people 
to  a  madness  which  would  have  im- 
pelled them  even  upon  the  bayonets 
that  no  Tory  government  would  have 
suffered  to  draw  their  blood.  In  cha- 
rity we  must  believe  that  such  vraa 
the  Whig  policy ;  for  otherwise  thej 
must  have  been  more  cruel,  though 
less  cowardly,  than  we,  who  despise 
far  more  than  we  hate  them,  can 
ever  be  brought  to  think  them  by  the 
Radicals  whom  they  have  outraged 
and  enraged — and  to  whom  they 
would  fain  deny  even  the  light  of 
the  Sun — nay,  have  they  not  con- 
demned the  Sun  himself  to  be  hid- 
den in  his  vacant  Intersolar  cave  ? 

The  True  Sun  was  fortunate  in  its 
defenders — Sergeant  Talfourd  and 
Mr  Kelly — (Mr  Bell  was  his  own  ad- 
vocate;) and  beside  theirs,  flowing 
full  between  bank  and  brae,  the  So- 
licitor's speeches  look  as  silly  as  a 
couple  of  buckets  passing  each 
other  on  their  way  down  and  up 
what  was  once  a  draw-well.  Each 
on  its  reascent  seems  emptier  than 
the  other,  and  than  itself  before  it 
went  down ;  and  you  wonder  what 
can  have  happened  to  the  water. 
Sergeant  Talfourd  seems  to  have  been 
an  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  re^ 
former,  and  to  have  hailed  the 
Bill  as  the  herdd  of  the  millennium. 
We  envy  him  even  the  memory  of 
the  dream  he  so  eloquently  de- 
scribes; while  we  sympathize  witii 
the  disappointment  he  must  have 
experienced  on  awakening  in  **  the 
light  of  common  day."  He  speaks 
well  of  the  intellect  and  imagination 
that  within  the  last  half  century 
have  glorified  our  land.  But  we 
cannot  hold  with  him,  that  they  were 
born  of  the  great  French  Revolu- 
tion, much  less  that  they  gave  birth 
to  the  **  late  great  measure/'  Be  that 
as  it  may,  here  is  some  true  elo- 
quence ;  and  the  argument  it  enve- 
lopes in  a  shining  garb, puts  to  shame  ^ 
and  shiver  the  naked  impotence  of 
the  Solicitor's,  and  shews-up  to  a 
nation's  scorn  the  abject  meanness 
of  this  tyrannical  prosecution. 

"  Before  I  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  paragraphs  which  are  im- 
mediately tne  subject  of  Uie  Attor- 
ney-General's information,  it  U  ri%h.l 
I  should  call  youx  ax\A\i'C\QTk  \xi  ^% 
circumstances  xmAct  vj\i\^  ^^ 
paragraphs  wei%  p\^A\3i\ift^>  ^^  a 
state  of  f eelVng  ^YiVii       ^-^"^^ 


^x.MA  uuijr  naa  tbere  been  ao  entirelj 

p  and  enkindled,  how  many  state  and  condition  of  things  ii 

les  and  fervent  prayers  had  great  mass  of  the  people ;  but  thi 

ed  forth  for  the  success  of  so  had  been  an  age  in  which 

which  was  to  recondle  all  great  and  predominant  genius  of 

8y  which  was  to  remove  all  country  had  also  been  awakeneo 

'lust  complaint^  and  which  from  its  long  slumber,  and  the  1 

mre  to  the  mind  and  the  sealed  fountains  of  silent  genius . 

r  this  great  country  a  fit  been  broken  open.    Is  it  possible 

ative  In    the    Commons'  look  abroad,  and  see  an  age  of  1 

Parliament    You  will  re-  rature  inferior  to  none  since 

'  what  energies  the  accom-  days  of  Elizabeth— is  it  possible 

;  of  that  purpose  was  ob«  see  the  energies  which  have  In 

ou  will  recollect  by  what  developed,  and   the   glorious   i 

)  momentary  defeat  of  that  umphs   of  the  imagination    wh. 

s  swayed  back ;  and  you  have  been  achieved,  the  eloquent 

irget  ue  consummation  of  the  pathos,  and  the  mndeur  a 

•ectations  which  followed  the  beauty  which  have  oeen  uptui 

which  all  those  fond  and  ed  in  this  conflict  of  opinions — is 

res,  all  those  yearnings  of  possible  to  look  at  genius,  which  h 

affectionate  hearts,  all  shed  its  light  on  t^e  lowest  cone 

es  which  grave  Doliticiana  tions,  whicn  has  traced  out  the  em 

incited  to  indulge— (and  nationof  the  world  without  from  t] 

;  forget  bi/  wJiom^  although  world  within  us,  and  has  shewn 

to  have  forgotten  it)—  that  every  thinff  around  and  abo 

lose  bright  prospects  ap-  us  U  inseparably  connected  witht 

ive  been   realised,  and  spirit  of  truth  and  good— is  it  p^ 

reat  cause  of  liberty  and  sible,  I  say,  for  a  man  to  find  hinift 

truth,  was  about  to  be-  in  an  age  like  this,  and  not  ezM 

9  not  unnatural,  pernaps,  there  should  be  a  reflection  of  it 

chrcumstance^  prompt-  that  House,  which  was  fo"*  *^«  ^' 
illed  as  th«  nnWf-  -«^^      ' 
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them,  one  should  think,  to  complain 
much  if  there  was  a  fearful  reaction, 
if  there  was  great  dissatisfaction 
wlien  this  consummation  was  aehie- 
▼ed>  and  if  the  long  lingering  hope 
found  itself,  at  least  for  a  time,  blt- 
terljr  disappointed.  Gentlemen,  it 
was  in  particular  hoped  and  beliefed 
that  the  reformed  House  of  Com« 
mons  would  have  a  sympathy,  a 
aiore  perrading,  more  grasping,  a 
moce  extending  and  nearer  sympa- 
thy, with  the  immediate  wants  and 
necessities,  with  the  claims  and  in- 
terests of  the  humble  and  the  poor. 
It  was  hoped,  if  there  was  an  object, 
they  would  instantly  and  gladly 
seize  upon  and  grasp  it,  and  that 
that  obyect  would  be  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  burdens  which  had  been 
borae  so  patiently;  that  the  great 
object  would  be  to  reduce  those 
practical  and  immediate  grieyances; 
and  even  if  that  were  unreasonable 
to  hope  for,  at  least  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  indulgence  might  be 
shewn  to  those  who  found  the  door 
•f  liope  shut  against  them — who  liad 
borne  the  disappointment  of  twenty 
years  —  who  were  complaining  of 
ruined  hopes,  and  the  seemingly 
brolcen  promises  which  had  invoked 
them — who  felt  the  pressure  of  mi- 
sery jost  as  great  as  ever,  and  who 
felt  that  perhaps  all  the  sympathy 
wlrieh  the  honest  supporters  of 
power  had  been  willing  to  express 
they  did  not  feel  for  them." 

Why,  Sergeant  Talfourd's  pietureof 
the  Commons'  House  is  to  our  mind 
more  painful  than  even  Mr  Bell's } 
and  hew  comes  it  not  to  contain 
troops  of  those  resplendent  children 
of  Genius  and  of  Wisdom,  on  whom 
he  has  pronounced  so  fine  an  eulogy  ? 
At  the  dawn  of  the  New  Era,  where 
and  why  liMer  afar  off  the  radiant 
Sons  of  the  Morning  ?  How  is  it  that 
tiie  People  look  there — the  humble  to- 
wards tne  high — for  the  friends  of  the 
Poor^  and  wad  them  not — and  keep 
hearkening  In  angry  grief  to  the 
vain  hubbub?  What  men  has  the  Re- 
volution oast  up  from  darkness  into 
light  ?  We  toe  have  had— and  still 
have— 4Mir  hopes  and  fancies — and 
day-dreasse— and  visions — and  some 
•f  then  have  been  reathEed-~as  H 
IflMgkiiliott  had  changed  her  own 
aMW^ereatoras  i»i&  me,  mid  BHtd 
sMfp^/pwte  wkt  kummk  Mood,  and 
^Wfi^Hk\^tt^$mt0M  §Ui$eUergnice, 


and  tinged  their  features  widi  m 
brighter  beauty  than  ever  could  have 
belonged  to  phantoms  ^cv-lwed, 
and  in  the  Dsncy  buried.  Tnitb-«* 
Justica-!^«nd  Mercy  I  Faith— Hopa 
•—and  Charity  I  Are  ye  the  Powen 
that  have  descended  from  Heaven  to 
bless  us  in  our  regeneration  ? 

But  we  are  waxing  wroth— and 
turn,  for  some  of  his  good  temper, 
to  Sergeant  Talfonrd. 

**  Gentlemen,  it  was  under  eircum- 
stances  of  this  kind  these  articles 
were  published,  which  the  Attorney* 
General  had  thought  fit  to  make  the 
subject  of  prosecution  to-day;  md 
now  let  us  see  calmly  and  dispa8sio&« 
ately  what  they  are.  Gentlemen,  the 
first  of  these  publications  appeared 
in  the  'True  Sun'  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  May,  and  I  suppose  I 
am  not  incorrect  when  I  follow  my 
friend,  the  Solicitor-Generid,  in  hia 
own  statement,  that  this  was  at  • 
time  when  the  House  of  Commons 
had,  on  one  occasion,  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  and  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  had  negatived  thai 
resolution.  Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  it  was  not  right  and 
just  and  wise  for  the  same  House  of 
Commons  on  one  night  to  vole  for 
the  repeal  of  a  great  burden  pressing 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  country—- 
a  burden  which  was  feh  in  the  low- 
est and  humblest  and  nMst  distant 
cottage,  and  then  at  the  instance  ef 
those  who  bad  been, — ^1  was  going  to 
say  the  feed  advocates  of  the  people 
— they  have  been  riehly  feed  in  thetr 
confidence,  their  love,  and  regard/-— 
to  come  to  implore  the  reseindhigef 
that  vote  on  another  night,  and  tMSn 
few  short  days  afterwards  the  same 
just  and  wise  and  Reformed  House 
should  do  it  It  might  be  just  and 
right  and  wise  that  thej  should  so 
vote ;  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  ia 
human,  in  the  name  <^  all  that  is  josi, 
is  it  just  in  them  now,  was  it  just  hii 
them  at  that  time,  to  f<^ow  with  erl- 
tleal  accuracy  the  expression  of  the 
disappointment  and  sorrow  whidi 
the  victims  of  that  vole  might  feel  I 
Should  they  have  no  indulgence  fmr 
the  faults  of  humanity,  whmi  they, 
the  great  assembly  of  the  people,  na 
congregated  and  representative  wla-» 
dom,  had  shewn  siaeYi  Wmwa  ^^si&^ 
sees  and  )BComa\ati»aQ3|  ^  ^las  >ft 
merely  becaute  Va  iSbft  t^^^^we^  ^ 
dienppolntvMBtXie^^'*^  wi^l^'m 


,^xj  oMuug  leeimff  lie  excited 
the  Court.    **  m%  learned 
the  Solicitor-General)  had 
ingenuously  taken  advantage 
gle  word  in  the  article,  and 
was  an  attempt  to   excite 
)le  to  use  physical   force; 
I  in  truth,  it  had  no  such 
r,  and  such  an  object  was 
r  not  aimed  at.     The  ar« 
;an  with  reference  to  that 
le  House  of  Commons,  and 
i  observe  with  respect  to  the 
n  who  were  charged  as  de- 
on    this  record,   and  to 
riminality    was    imputed, 
'  Paper  had  existed  but 
ime,  and  whatever  might 
it  of  their  political  opi- 
y  had  pursued  a  straight- 
manly,     and     consistent 
they   had    not   pandered 
arty   in  power,  although 
been  bitterly  persecuted 
i¥ho  pretended  to  be  the 
the  people.    The  whole 
f  the  articles  in  this  paper 
ike  the  people   orderl;^, 
ibers  of  society;  and  it 
een  that  among  the  artir 
be  found  some  of  r<the 


^ .  .wvo^   uuw  11  ine  p 

government  were  really  the  1 
of  the  people — if  their  power  1 
foundation  in  the  affections  < 
people — they  need  not  fear  i 
tack  ten-times  stronger.    The  \ 
referred  to  the  repeal  of  the  ma 
and  called  upon  the  people  t 
tate  constitutionally;  and  yet 
was  a  House  of  Commons,  sprL 
out  of  that  very  agitation  of  the 

¥le,  which  now  sought  to  punis 
*aper." 
Mr  Kelly  is  justly  esteem 
most  judicious  as  well  as  pow 
pleader,  and  he  puts  certain  i 
to  the  Jury,  sans  fear  of  the  S( 
tor's   reply,  with    a  courage 
might  have  seemed  to  border  i 
rashness,  were   it  not  that  a 
cause  generally  makes  its  suppo 
a  coward,  till  the  once  faht-v 
ging  tongue   is   seen  rather   t 
heard,  laboriously  stuttering  tow 
the  receding  close  of  an  unha 
speech.    So  is  it  with  the  Solic 
*'  My   learned   friend,"    says 
Kelly,  **  has  stated  that  he  w< 
not  hesitate  to  prosecute  Lord 
ton,  or  any  other  person,  who  { 
lished  or  uttered  matter  like 
formioir  th*»  <»»**• 


,«j  -*• 
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ted,  has  said  that  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  proBecute  Lord  MiltoD,  or 
any  other  person,  who  publibhed  or 
uttered  matter  like  ^at  forming  the 
ground  of  this  prosecution.  Let  ub 
suppose  that  at  such  a  time  of  excite- 
ment as  the  one  already  referred  to, 
a  man  of  high  rank  and  distinguish- 
ed station,  and  a  known  supporter 
of  the  Government  of  the  country, 
were  charged  with  the  matter  which 
appears  in  this  publication.  Let  me 
suppose  that  ihat  which  has  been 
not  improperly  described  as  the 
leading  Journal  of  Europe — a  Jour- 
nal before  whose  powec  Kings  and 
goyernments  have  quailed,  and  one 
which  has  an  almost  unbounded  cir- 
culation throughout  England,  Eu- 
rope, and  the  civilized  world — sup- 
pose, I  say,  such  a  Paper  as  that  had 
published  such  a  paragraph  as  the 
following : — 

" '  It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
that  during  the  late  crisis,  one  per- 
son, and  that  one  of  station  and  rank, 

'  was  ready  to  set  a  patriotic  example 
in  resisting  a  Government  opposed 
to  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 
When  a  tax-gatherer  called  on  Lord 
Milton  last  week,  he  requested  the 
tax-gatherer  to  call  again,  because 
he  was  not  sure  that  circumstances 
might  not  arise  which  might  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  resist  pay- 
ment' 

'*  Now,  here  is  an  act"  (continued 
the  learned  counsel)  '*  done  by  the 
Times  Newspaper — the  I'lmes  holds 
up  the  'patriotic  example'  of  the 
nobleman  in  question.  My  learned 
friend  calls  on  you  to  deal,  with 
this  prosecution  by  what  he  says, 
and  he  says  that  he  would  prosecute 
such  a  publication.  Who  was  the 
Solicitor  and  Attorney- General  when 
this  paragraph  appeared  in  a  Jour- 
nal, the  influence  of  which  is  as  one 
to  a  million  compared  with  that  of 
the  Paper  now  under  prosecution  ? 
Do  not,  I  pray  you,  suppose  that  I 
blame  the  Solicitor- General  person- 
ally, for  supporting  this  most  base 
and  cowardly  prosecution.  Coward- 
ly it  is — and  you  shall  hear  why. 
Gentlemen,  if  there  were  a  paper  of 
tiymUpndent  importance  and  irresis- 
tible power  which  published  such 
an  article  as  that  1  have  read  to  you, 
and  commended  ihe  conduct  of  the 
imdividual  mentioned  as  being  'a 

pgirfotic  ejouapie  ofreaUtance  to  a 
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Government  opposed  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,'  why  did  not  the  Attor* 
ney-General  (now  not  here)  who 
was  then  Solicitor- General,  prose* 
cute  that  paper?  Why  did  not 
the  Government  prosecute  that 
paper?  Because  they  dared  not, 
not  for  their  lives,  or  their  places 
— which  they  value  more,  or  as 
much.  (Laughter.)  They  dared 
not  prosecute.  They  certainly,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  statement, 
would  have  a  rieht  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  individual 
alluded  to,  but  then  he  had  at  that 
time  six  votes  in  the  House  at  the 
service  of  the  Government.  Have 
I  not  a  right  then,  gentlemen,  to  say 
that  this  is  a  most  cowardly  and 
base  prosecution  ?  " 

Here  follows  (taken  from  the 
Morning  Post)  some  amusing  read* 
ing  to  a  Whig  Solicitor  conducting 
the  prosecution  of  an  old  brother  Re- 
former, for  words  having  a  tendency 
to  excite  the  people  to  disregard 
the  laws,  and  despise  the  United 
Wisdom. 

**  The  people  call  throughout 
the  Unitea  Kingdom  for  a  full, 
prompt,  and  final  reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Their  plain 
sense  tells  them  that  they  have  not 
now  a  representative  Government  in 
any  thing  but  name ;  that  under  the 
present  system  the  Press  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  are  their  only 
guarantees  for  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property ;  and  that,  with  a  borough 
Parliament,  rendered  desperate  by  an 
exposure  of  its  vices,  and  by  a  pro» 
gressive  abridgement  of  its  opportunim 
ties  of  plunder,  no  man  can  tell  how 
soon  a  regular  warfare  may  be  com- 
menced against  the  two  great  bul- 
warks of  English  liberty.*' — (  Times, 
Aprils,  1831.) 

**  The  people  of  England  say  that 
they  are  trampled  upon  bv  mock 
legislators,  whom  they  have  not  ap- 
pointed to  make  laws  for  them,  and 
plundered  by  harpies,  whom  they  have 
not  authorized  to  take  their  money, 
and  that  such  things  ought  to  exist 
no  longer.  The  Peers  assert  by  their 
vote  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  people  of 
England  to  be  so  trampled  upon  and 
jp/Kwdercd."— (Times,  OctA^A^V.^ 

"  Could  any,  \>e»\^e%  W\is&»x» 
known  to  the  Conat^\\i^^^«^^  ^ 
died  ia  law  with  tbiax  leii^^mi^^ 


o  —  K*  ^"^  tMuiuiy,  rtgnt  upon  the  head ofth 

)und  to  swell  the  obnoxiouB  derer"  —  (TitneSt   May    17,   1 

e  of  intruders  between  a  These  quotations,  and  ten  Uioi 

Cing  and  people."^  Times,  others  as  seditious,  and  far  moi 

1832.)  that  might  be  taken  from  the  T; 

Anti- Reformers  will  soon  and  from  one  and  all  of  the 

it  by  severe  chastisement^  champions  of  the  people's  own 

mly  real  force  which  can  be  the  Examiner, Spectator,  Sun,  G 

u>  bear  upon  this  Tast  ques*  &c.,  might  well   stare   Str  J. 

national  interest  is  in  the  Campbell  out  of  countenance, 

nd  in  them  alone.   If,  under  were  it  composed  ef  the  metal  o 

t  injunctions  of  thdr  con«  most  vulgar  coin.    Hear  Mr  Kc 

the  House  of  Commons  **  The  prosecution,  I  again  say, 

Buppties,  where  stands  the  cowardly,  because  Uiey  allowed 

vemment?   If  the  shrewd  other  paper,  which  had  also  offea 

jte  people  of  this  country,  to  pass  unpunished,  under  Uie 

for  the  execution  of  thai  cumstaacee    which  I  hare    sta 

passive  resistance  which  ia  They  dwed  not  prosecute  partic 

m  baffled  all  the  dexterity  persons  and  bodiee,  but  they  di 

^  should  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  attack  this  paper.     Thia  will 

repeat,  would  be  the  Con-  cone  matter  of  history.    It  wUl 

Government  ?  " — (  Ttmes,  down  to  posterity,  that  a  noblen 

892.)  a  great  friend  of  the  Govemmeai 

iccounts  from  every  qoaro  the  day,  did  counsel  the  people 

[land  are  awful.  Bhrming^  resist  the  payment  ef  the  aseea 

«s  to  pay  taxes ;   Maik  taxes.    It  will  also  be  matter  of  1 

fuses  to  pay  taxes;  West-  tory,  that  when  the  aoblemaa 

d  London,  there  is  reason  question  was  afterwards  called  on 

will  not  pay  taxes  until  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commc 

1  Bill  is  passed.    But  will  to  declare  the  tnith  or  falsehood 

t  in  the  foundation  of  all  the  slatemeat  made  respectiaff  h 

It— this    famin-    ^f    *«—  *^'-      •• 
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to  fill  im  the  sentence  I"  The  learned 
counsel  continued—'*  Let  me  again 
beg  jott  to  understand,  that  I  do  not 
attempt  to  justify  the  guilt  of  one 
man  by  the  guilt  of  another,  but  I 
saj  distincUj,  that  when  a  prosecu- 
tor has  admitted  one  man  to  be  in- 
nocent of  an  offence,  he  cannot  call 
for  a  sentence  of  guilty  against  an- 
odier  for  ajprecisely  similar  offence. 
I  need  hardly  mention  the  fact,  that 
the  noble  individual  in  c^uestion, 
from  his  peculiar  political  situation, 
could  hardly  be  supposed  not  to 
know  what  was  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  yet,  although  it  appeared  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  not 
one  of  those  papers  was  chareed 
with  the  intention  of  exciting  rebel- 
lion, and  of  subverting  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom.  No! 
in  fact  it  was  thus.  So  long  as  any 
measure  is  to  be  passed  which  will 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  Government 
—then  take  any  measures  you  will 
—^1  public  meetings— talk  to  your 
constituents  how  you  will— do  what 
you  will — ^you  are  perfectly  safe  I 
But  as  soon  as  any  measure  is 
brought  forward  against  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  Government;  then, 
although  the  taxes  mav  be  ruinous, 
■preamng  misery  and  devastation 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  me- 
tropolis, when  such  acts  are  sup- 
posed to  be  obnoxious  because  they 
tend  to  oblige  the  Government  to  put 
•  tax  on  com,  or  to  do  any  other 
tiling  which  may  happen  to  be 
against  their  temporary  interests; 
then,  I  sav,  take  care  that  you  are 
not  brought  forward  as  a  criminal, 
charged  witii  being  «ulty  of  an  at- 
tempt to  overturn  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  people  to  resist  the  payment 
of  the  asscMed  taxes  I  I  will  pass 
over  a  hundred  examples,  wherein 
the  same  language  has  been  used  as 
that  now  unc^r  prosecution.  I  could 
cite  them,  but  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. I  have  now  called  your  atten- 
tion to  the  main  features  of  this  pro- 
secution, and  shall  content  myself 
with  appealinff  to  you  to  say  whe- 
ther tnia  publication  could  have 
taken  place  with  any  such  intent  as 
that  with  which  the  defendants  are 
charged  in  the  information.  Consider 
the  date  of  ihe  publication  (Maf, 
laasfX  m  time  when  dUsappointment 
fVWfiUei   ifAeu  public  meetings 


were  frequentiy  taking  place,  and 
when  discontent  was  universal. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  ten- 
dency of  the  libellous  article,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  had  not  had  the 
effect  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  it  There  has  as  yet 
been  no  rebellion,  nor  has  the  Go- 
vernment yet  been  upset.  Whether 
such  prosecutions  as  these  may  lead 
to  do  so,  remains  to  be  seen.  Why 
then  should  you,  when  you  find  that 
all  those  anticipated  evils  have  not 
occurred,  distort  and  extend  the 
meanine  of  the  words  to  give  them 
a  meaning  which  they  do  not  in 
themselves  bear  ?  Now,  I  leave  the 
case  in  your  hands,  asking — where 
is  that  equality  and  justice  which 
have  been  called  the  birth- right  of 
every  Englishman,  when  men  are 
commended  by  the  Government  on 
one  day  for  acts  which  on  another 
are  execrated  by  them,  and  prose- 
cuted as  criminal  ?" 

Sergeant  Talfourd,  in  his  speech, 
made  some  slight  sarcastic  aHusion 
to  Lord  Durham  and  his  affidavits, 
which,  it  seems,  awakened  the  mirth 
of  the  crowded  Court,  till  the  titter  ■ 
ran  a  risk  of  becomlDg  a  guffiiw. 
Greatly  incensed  was  the  Solicitor- 
General  by  such  behaviour  on  tiie 
part  of  the  Sergeant  and  his  admi- 
ring and  merry  audience;  and  he 
rebuked  counsel  for  thus  **  holding 
up  that  nobleman  to  public  odium. 
There  seemed  to  him  something  ex- 
cessively shocking  in  dropping  a  hint 
about  "  that  delicate  investi^tion." 
It  was  even  more  wicked  to  sneer  at 
the  Earl  of  Durham  than  to  assail 
the  assessed  taxes ;  for  a  word  may 
be  sufficient  to  hold  him  as  well  as 
them  up  to  "  public  odium."  Now, 
we  say  that  there  is  no  need  **  to 
hold  ills  Lordbhip  up  to  public 
odium  ;**  for  low  as  ne  now  lies, 
public  odium,  by  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, descends  upon  his  humiliated 
head.  The  coronet  was  placed  there 
by  the  People.  He  was  the  very 
man  of  the  People ;  and  he  savs  that 
he  begot  the  Bill,  or  rather  the  Bill 
leaped  forth,  full  formed  and  witii 
all  its  clauses,  from  the  skull  of  this 
Northumberland  Jupiter.  He  broke 
their  fetters,  and  set  free  the  «la^«a 
of  the  soil— leUlns  \\k«ui>^X^^x^KA. 
forth  the  people  <S  Bi\\aXu^ei^^aM3a 
own  maatera.  Yei  tJhVa  ^w^  loaaftr 
if  you  but  tw^  \»2»  \«IB^— 


V     w  •«  «••««/ 1 


1)18  parasites,  till  he   grows 

\a  the  face ;  while  those  pa- 

»  presutniDg  that  they  know 

i  witthes    of  his    heart — yet 

mes,  we  hope^  in  their  zeal 

en — are  ready  to  wreak  ven- 

on  the  head  of  him  who  shall 

his  Lordship  up  to  public 

"  executing  what  the  Whigs 

istice." 

llude  to  an  attack  made  upon 

naman,  editor  of  the  Newcas- 

nal,  by  a  gang  of  fife  ruffians, 

lie  law  punished — ^but  more 

e  provincial  and  metropoli- 

ig  newspaper  applauded  for 

>irit.    The  reason  falsely  as- 

'or  this  most  cowardly  out- 

),  that  a  handbill,  containing 

)    personalities,    had   been 

at  Mr  Hernaman*B  office. 

ien  so,  not  the  leas  had  those 

1  cruel  cowards;  but  the 

was  as  harmless  as  it  was 

id  the  friends  of  the  con- 

ng  did  not  dare  to  publish 

ling  wronged  Lord  I)urham 

ing  that  he  could  look  on 

ts  in  this  affair  but  with 

>r  that  he  would  have  coun- 

the  desian  of  iui#»*»  •*•  **••• 


ui  ine  Jaw  of  libel,  you  can 
certainly  do,  if  you  have  c< 
prudence — then  you  may  hi 
satisfaction  of  ruining  him  ut 
him  and  his  family;  a  satis 
sublimed  by  the  accompanyin 
sciousness — so  worthy  of  a  I 
that  all  the  while  your  victim 
nocent  of  any  moral  offence,  a 
been,   by  you,  fined,   imprii 
perhaps  brought  to  beggary,  di 
and  death — for  having  done  tha 
thing  slightly,  if  at  all,  to  you, 
you  nave  been  doing  always,  a 
the  utmost  extent  of  your  poo 
lities,  ever  since  you  were  a  \ 
to  men  in  every  wav  your  supi 
except  it  may  be  in  rank  ai 
mines,  and  in  accumulation  c 
pital  in  materials,  that,  till  yoi 
to  burn  them,  you  might  imagh 
be  coals. 

What  was  Mr  Hemaman*s  off 
against  Lord  Durham?    His  L 
ship  spoke  to  the  people  of  Eng 
of  a  series  of  libels  publishei 
that  eentlemao,  to  bring  him 
hatred  and  contempt — like  the  as 
ed  taxes.    Most  unlordly  was 
compldnt  and  that  appeal. 
Father  of  the  Freedom  of  O 
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aboye  it,  we  were  prepared  to  ex-  tion  to  have  the  rule  made  absolute, 

pect  a  good  deal ;  but  certainly  did  came  the  tough  tug  of  war,  ia  which 

not  anticipate  that  he  would  out-  Lord  Durham  does  not  come  up  to 

rage  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  in  our  idea  either  of  a  Greek  or  a 

the  manner  we  have  described."  Trojan. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  matter  al-        Lord  Durham  had  procured  the 

le^ed  to  be  libellous ;  and  truly  says  rule   by  an  affidavit,  in  which  he 

Sir  James  Scarlett,  *'  Whatever  im-  said  '*  that  he  is  owner  of  the  yacht 

putation  may  be  cast  on  the  politics  Louisa,  and    that   the  said  vessel 

or  ambition  of  the  noble  Earl,  it  Is  sailed  into  the  river  Tyne  a  day  or 

clearly  not  aimed  at  his  private  cha-  two  before  the  28th  of  September 

racter.    If  Lord  Durham  had  been  a  last,  and  that  on  the  day  mentioned 

mere  individual,  without  any  public  in  the  paragraph,  she  was  anchored 

character  belonging  to  him,  it  is  per-  in  that  river ;  but  that  the  said  para^ 

fectly  clear  that  none  of  the  facts  graph  was  in  every  other  respect  falte^ 

here  stated,  supposing  them  to  be  and  without  any  foundation  whatever ; 

true,  would  have  had  any  effect  on  and  that  the  tricolor  or  national  ^flag  of 

his  situation  or  character  in  society,  the  Kingdom  of  France  was  never  at  antf 

whatever  effect  i  t  might  be  supposed  time  flying  from  the  nuut-head  of  the  said 

to  produce  on  an  individual  of  pub-  vessel  ca&d  the  Louisa,  nor  upon  or  from 

lie  character  and  of  high  public  sta-  any  part  of  the  said  vessel^  whilst  she  was 

tion."      This  atrocious    attack    on  in  the  said  river  Tyne."'    Here  Lord 

Lord  Durham  appeared  in  the  New*  Durham  makes  the  denial  on  his  own 

co^tii?  Jbi/r/M/ of  tne  28th  September,  personal    knowledge,    and  without 

and  within  about  a  week  of  its  pub-  any  qualiBcation  whatever ;  but  of 

Hcation^  the    Editor   received  and  his  own  personal  knowledge  he  could 

published  the  following  letter  from  know  nothing  about  the  Louisa  in 

Mr   Chalmers,  Commander  of  the  the  Tyne,  for  he  was  not  then  on 

Louisa.  board  of  her;  and  all  he  could  have 

meant  to  say  in  his  stupid  affidavit 

**  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEWCASTLE  was,  that  he  had  been  told  by  those 

JOURNAL.  who  were  on   board  that  the  tri- 

**  Sir, — I  observe  in  your  paper  of  color  had  not  been  hoisted,  and 
Saturday,  the  28th  instant,  a  para-  that  he  believed  his  informants.  The 
graph,  stating  that  the  tricolor  flag  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  scid,  '*  that 
was  flying  from  the  mast-head  of  the  if  it  had  been  pointedly  brought 
Earl  of  Durham's  yacht,  Louisa,  on  before  the  Court  when  the  rule 
Friday.  I  desire  to  state  that  the  was  obtained,  (which  happened  to 
assertion  is  untrue,  nor  has  the  tri-  be  in  my  absence,)  that  Mr  Chal- 
colour  ever  been  hoisted  since  she  mers  had  made  no  affidavit  on  tho 
entered  Shields  harbour.  I  there-  subject,  I  very  much  doubt  whe- 
fore  request  you  will  insert  this  in  ther  the  rule  would  have  been  grant- 
your  paper,  that  the  public  may  be  ed  in  the  first  instance  at  all."  No- 
undeceived. — I  am.  Sir,  your  most  body  can  doubt  that  it  would  not 
obedient  servant,  have  been  granted ;  for  the  Lord  Chief 
"  John  Thos.  Chalmers,  Justice  would  grant  no  rule  in  the 
"  Commanding  Louisa,  face  of  the  law.    But  on  his  Lordship 

"  R.Y.S.  Cutter,   Louisa,  North  again  applying  to  the  Court — to  make 

Shields^  Sept  29,  1 833."  the  rule  absolute,  which,  but  for  some 

oversight,  would  never  have  been 

The  Editor,  then,  did  all  in  his  granted  at  all— the  Lord  Chief  Jus* 

power  to  give  the  most  complete  tice,addressing  Sir  James  Scarlett,  at 

and  efficient  contradiction  to  that  a  part  of  his  speech  where  he  was 

part  of  the  paragraph  which  was  making  rubbish  of  the  prosecutor's 

said  to  be  untrue.    But  how  hap-  case,  says,  *'  You  say  that  Mr  Chal- 

pened  it  that  he  published  that  part  mers  was  the  Master  of  the  Louisa; 

of  the  paragraph  at  all  ?    He  did  so  I  ask,  does  he  swear  that  the  trico« 

on  the  uiith  of  a  gentleman  who  told  lor  was  not  hoisted  while  the  vessel 

him  he  saw  the  tricolor  flying  from  was  in  the  Tyne  at  ^v^\^%V^    ^"t. 

the  masVhead  of  the  Louisa  in  the  James  aii8weTa—^TViei^\^ti.o«SSk^i^ 

lysA.  A  rale,  however,  waa  applied  vit  of   Mr  ChaiiiieT« — ^>i!lci^  ^^ts^sW 

f4»  ua granted}  and  on  an  app  Jf  ca-  made  in  that  of  iSkie  ISasV  ot  \>ux>Qa3& 
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Down  Mis  this  part  of  his  Lordship's 
case,  like  a  shot  jaclcdaw  from  toe 
top  of  a  smoky  chimney.    But  Sir 
James  Scarlet  has  other  affidavits: — 
"  Now,  I  will  proceed  to  shew  to 
the  Court  very  good  reason  why 
Mr  Chalmers  should  refrain  from 
making  an  affidavit.    I  have  now  in 
my  hand  an  affidavit  of  Mr  Cock- 
erell,  who  says  that,  on  the  27th  of 
September,    he  was  on  board  the 
Louisa,   when  he  saw   the    trico- 
lored  flag  flying  from  the  mast     I 
have  also  the  affidavit  of  Mr  Sum- 
mers, the  very  person  who  gave  the 
information  on  which  the  defendant 
acted,  who  swears  that  on  the  27th 
of  September,  he  saw  the  tricolor, 
or  national  flag  of  France,  flying  at 
the  mast-head  of  the  Louisa  whilst 
lying  in  the  Tyne.  That  there  could 
be  no  mistake  in  the  flag,  as  he  is 
perfectly  conversant   with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  French  tricolor, 
consisting   of   three  perpendicular 
stripes  of  blue,  white,  and  red.    I 
have  the  affidavits  of  William  Dun- 
can, and  several  others,  seamen  at 
North  Shields^  some  of  whom  have 
served  on  board  men  of  war,  and 
are  as   well  acquainted    with    the 
French  as  with  the  English  flaff,  who 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  fact  of 
the  tricolor  being  seen  flying  from 
the  mast  of  the  Louisa;  and  some  of 
them  also  prove  expressions  of  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  seamen. 
I  iiave  also  the  affidavits  of  William 
Tully,  a  highly  respectable  pilot  at 
South  Shields,  and  other  persons  of 
equal  respectability  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  who  prove  the  same  facts. 
Now  so  far  as  relates  to  the  transac- 
tion on  the  river  Tyne,  I  have  stated 
sufficient  to  shew  your  Lordships, 
that  according  to  the  rules  by  which 
this  Court  has  always  been  govern- 
ed, and  I  trust  always  will  be,  in  the 
administration  of  this  discretionary 
part  of  your  authority,  the   Court 
cannot  grant  this  rule,  because  the 
facts  are  proved  to  be  strictly  true." 
Is  Chalmers  dead  ?    No ; — but  he 
has  cut  and  run — off  to  India  seven 
weeks  ago !      Mr  Hernaman,  after 
refusal  of  the  Court  to  make  the 
rule  against  him  absolute,  "  anxious 
at  all  times  to  do  justice  to  all  men,'* 
i^ubiJsbes  in  his  paper  of  the  J  5th 
Pebruarjr,  ChalmerB*  second  letter, 
aod  an  a/Edavit  sworn  by  him  at 
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was  not  the  French  tricolor,  bttt 
**  ft  flag  of  three  colours  of  ft  differ^ 
ent  device,  called  number  three,  in 
the  code  of  yacht  signals,  which  was 
hunff  with  others  promiscuously  to 
dry."  This  explanation  may  possi- 
bly be  true,  but  it  looks  very  suspi- 
cious, and  sailors'  eyes  are  not  so 
easily  deceived  by  false  colours. 
But  on  what  day  did  Chalmers  sail 
from  Liverpool?  On  the  25th  of 
December ;  and  Lord  Durham's  affi- 
davit, which  was  used  on  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench, 
was  sworn  on  the  1 1th  of  November 
— that  of  Davis  the  mate,  on  the  8th 
of  November,  three  days  earlier. 
The  application  was  made  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  18th 
of  December,  Ave  weeks  after  the 
latest  moment  at  which  the  affidavit 
could  be  used  at  all !  So  much  for 
the  statement  that  Chalmers  was  off 
before  his  affidavit  could  be  obtain- 
ed.   But  Mr  Hernaman  says, 

**  We  will  add  a  word  or  two  on  the 
subiect  of  Chalmers's  second  letter, 
and  the  affidavit  made  by  him,  <  un- 
der a  flying  topsail,'  at  Falmouth. 
The  singular  inaccuracies  as  to  dates 
contained  in  the  letter,  shew  that 
Chalmers  is  gifted  with  an  infirm 
memory.    He  swears,  '  that  on  the 
28th  day  of  November  last,  he  was 
in  command  of  the  said  Yacht  in  the 
river  Tyne,'  &c.  &c.    On  the  28th 
day  of   November   last,   the    said 
Yacht  was  not  in  the  river  Tyne  I 
On  the  28th  day  of  November  last, 
Mr  Chalmers  had  ceased  to  com- 
mand the  said  Yacht!     Whatever 
might  have  been  done  on  board  the 
Louisa  on  that  day  could  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  alleged  libel, 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
28th  of  September,  nine  weeks  be- 
fore the    time    mentioned    in    Mr 
Chalmers'  affidavit.    He  swears  to 
circumstances  taking  place  on  board 
the  Yacht  on  the  28th  of  November ; 
Lord  Durham's  affidavit,  filed  in  the 
King's  Bench,  on  which  the  prose- 
cution was  founded,  was  sworn  to 
on  the  11th  of  November,  seventeen 
days  previous  to  the  date  sworn  to 
by  Mr  Chalmers.    In  his  affidavit 
he  says,  the  flag  in  the  Tyne  was  not 
the  tricolor,   but  '  a  flag  of  three 
colours  of  a  different  device.  No.  8 
in  the  Code  of  Yacht  Signals.'    The 
flag  No.  a  ol  vYvft  XwiViX  ^\ni^\%^V^ 
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the  flag  exhibited  in  fhe  Tjme  (whe- 
ther to  dry,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
we  ctre  not»)  was  composed  of  three 
perpendicular  stripes,  as  can  be 
proved  by  fifty  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses. May  we  not  ascribe  to  Mr 
Chalmers  some  infirmity  of  memory 
in  this  matter  also  ?" 

And  how  stands  the  other  affair 
of  the  flag— his  Lordship's  own  flag, 
said  to  £ive  been  flying  at  Cher- 
bourg from  the  mas^head  of  the 
Louisa  over  the  Union  Jack?  His 
Lordship  in  his  affidavit  swears, 
"  that  he  had  not  on  board  the 
Loidsa  any  flag  or  ensign  on  which 
were  painted  or  placed  -his  family 
armsy  In  his  family  arms  it  ap- 
pears, from  an  affidavit  from  the  He- 
ralds* College,  that  **  the  supporters 
are  two  Lions,  and  the  sinister  Lion 
is  a  Lion  rampant,  azure  gorged.'* 
And  Sir  James  Scarlett  said,  "  I 
have  the  affidavit  of  Stephen  Alford, 
of  Portsmouth,  the  master  of  the 
Zephyr  yacht,  belongiDg  to  Sir 
Charles  Ogle,  Bart,  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron,  who  was  in  the 
harbour  of  Cherbourg  in  the  monUis 
of  August  and  September  last  He 
swears  that  he  saw  Lord  Durham's 
yacht,  the  Louisa,  in  the  basin  of  the 
harbour  of  Cherbourg,  and  that  one 
day  a  blue  flag,  with  the  figure  of  a 
lion  upon  it,  was  hoisted  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  Louisa,  above  the  flag  of 
England  (the  Union  Jack).  He  adds, 
that  the  circumstance  was  a  subject 
of  general  observation  and  remark, 
and  excited  much  indignation ;  and 
that  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
sailors,  in  his  presence,  to  board  the 
Louisa,  and  take  Lord  Durham's  flag 
down  by  force,  because  they  const 
dered  it  an  insult  to  the  English  flag. 
The  next  is  the  affidavit  of  John 
Harbert,  the  master  of  the  Blue-eyed 
Maid,  another  yacht  of  the  squadron, 
who  states  that  many  of  the  yachts 
of  the  squadron  had  private  flags  on 
board,  bearing  the  arms  or  crest,  or 
a  part  of  the  arms  or  crest  of  the 
owner ;  that  Lord  Durham's  private 
flsg  was  a  blue  flag,  with  a  lion  in 
the  centre;  and  that  he  had  seen 
that  flag  on  board  the  Louisa,  and 
likewise  on  a  flag-staff  at  Egypt 
House,  his  Lordship's  residence  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  The  deponent 
then  states  that  thla  £ag  was,  in  the 
hce  of  the  whole  Bguadron  in  the 
hf^^mv  of  Cherbourg,  hoiated  at  the 
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mast-head  of  the  Louisa,  above  the 
fLBg  of  England.  He  says  that  no 
other  yacht  in  the  squadron  had  the 
private  flag  in  the  same  position;  and 
the  witness  describes  in  strong  terma 
the  indignation  which  was  excited 
by  the  exhibition.  I  have  the  nffi- 
davit  of  James  Saunders,  of  Ports- 
mouth, pilot  and  owner  of  the  ship 
Anglesey,,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Cherbourg  harbour  with  his  vessel 
at  the  time,  and  who  swears  that  he 
saw  the  Earl  of  Durham's  yacht,  the 
Louisa,  in  the  basin  of  the  harbour 
of  Cherbourg;  and  he  speaks  in  the 
same  terms  of  the  hoisting  of  the 
blue  flag  with  a  lion  on  it  over  the 
flaff  of  England,  and  of  the  feelings 
which  it  excited."  Lord  Durham 
says  in  his  affidavit  that  he  lived 
ashore  in  an  hotel,  and  left  the  ma- 
nagement of  flags  and  every  thing 
else  to  Chalmers.  But  Davles  the 
mate  says  in  his  affidavit,  that  Lord 
Durham  seeing  the  Lambton  Lion 
**  rampant  and  azure  gorged  "  at  the 
mast-head  of  the  Louisa,  over  the 
Union  Jack,  sent  orders  to  take  him 
down.    Is  this  a  lie  ? 

Every  word,  it  turns  out,  in  the 
paragraph  inserted  by  Mr  Hernaman 
in  the  Newcastle  Journal  of  Sept 
28th,  was  true!  Had  every  word 
of  it  been  false,  no  man  of  proper 
spirit  but  would  have  scorned  to 
prosecute  for  buch  a  libel;  but  as 
the  matter  stands.  Lord  Durham  has 
disgraced  himself  by  his  blind  at- 
tempt to  punish  Mr  Hernaman  aa  a 
criminal  oy  fine  and  imprisonment^ 
which,  no  doubt,  he  hoped  might  be 
large  and  long— more  even  than  the 
^ve  tall  fellows  who  assaulted  that 
gentleman  in  his  office — for  from  the 
Father  of  our  Freedom,  the  Baron 
who  gave  us  our  new  Magna  Charta 
—the  Jupiter  Partudens  of  the  Bill 
— who  could  have  looked  for  beha- 
viour so  like  that  of  the  poorest  and 
paltriest  pauper  in  reputation,  amonff 
the  meanest  of  mere  mortals,  afraid 
that  a  puff  of  air  might  blow  off  the 
last  rag  left  to  cover  his  nakedness  ? 

Do  we  accuse  Lord  Durham  of 
false-swearing  in  his  affidavits  ?  No. 
The  Lord  Chief-Justice  says  well — 
"  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that 
the  facts  of  this  case  justify  any  inu 
putation  on  Lord  DuiVvwa*    Viu  ^^ 
contrary,  it  appears  Xo  m^  ^'^\i\J" 
Lordship  has  moftt  iuW^  »cx:^^^ 
himself  from  tbe  e\iw%e%\>a»Xia 


/  tuLtud  ifiHc  i^ora  uurtiam  General SirTboma8Denman,M.l 
that  personal  part,  8uppo«  Nottingham — or  Him  of  the  sin 
tricolor  was  flyinq  at  one  lion  rampant  and  azure-gorged, 
supposing  the  fla^s  were  would  not  **  make  considerablt 
y  arranged  at  another  on  lowance"  for  any  thing  but  his 
yacht,  which  was  generally  tyrannical  temper  and  savage  p 
Lordship's  control  as  the  — in  the  unbridled    indu)geDc< 
i  he  being  at  liberty  to  be  which  he  has  been  baffled  and  h 
I  board.    I  think  it  is  not  bled— while  hurried  along  headl 
nt  for  the  writer  of  public  and  blind- folded  in  a  course  tha 
uppose  that  hif  Lordship  believed  would  bring  destructioi 
on   board,  and  might  be  an  honest  and  enlightened  man- 
very  thing  going  on ;  and  eood  a  Conservative  as  is  in  all 
[>  me,  when  the  whole  is  North — not  excepting  even  the 
1  a  fact  stated  to  have  oc-  mirable  Durham  Advertiser  him 
the  River  Tyne,  that  it  — against  whom,  too,  the  Earl 
iken  that  the  writer  con-  Durham  had  once  intended  to  \ 
3  general  ownership,  and  ceed — and  against  our  old  friend 
his   Lordship  over  the  John  Bull,  the  wittiest  of  the  witt 
he  sole  evidence  of  his  and  against  the  Standard,  a  paper 
en  any  such  part  in  it.  surpassed  in  principle  and  uneqi 
think  that  Lord  Durham  led  in  power ; — but  his  Lordshi 
ully  exculpated  himself,  great  heart  misgave  him — and 
lecessary  for  something  defeat  he  has  sustained  is  enough 
)  established.    Before  I  one  such  Lord  in  one  life-time,  wh 
'  in  making  absolute  anv  henceforth  must  be  illustrious  in 
extraordinary  interposi-  light  of  the  love  of  liberty — ^and  p 
Court,  it  must  appear  to  petually  perfumed  as  with  "  Sab( 
ion  that  the  party  acted  odours  from  the  spicy    shores 
i  believed  he  was  stating  Araby  the  blest" — with  that  air  wh 
ntrue.    I  am  convinced,  is  the  only  air  he  can  breathe — fo 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 

Chapter  I. 

**  How  briisrht  the  aaoBhine  dances  in  its  joy. 
O'er  the  still  flow  of  this  majestic  riyer !" 

aty  of  the  Plague. 

I  HAD  been  for  six  moDths  fourth  a  fortnight  before  in  the  direction  of 

lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  Gazelle,  on  Fernando  Po,  and  we  had  stood  in 

board  of  which  Sir  Oliver  Oakplank  on  the  morning  of  the  daj  on  which 

had  his  broad  pennant*  hoisted;  as  the  iny  narrative  commences,  to  malce 

Commander-m-Chiefon  the  African  Cape  Formosa,  which  was  the  ren- 

Btation.    The  last  time  we  touched  dezvous  fixed  on  between  us.  About 

at  Cape  Coast  we  took  in  with  us  three  o'clock,  p.  h.,  when  we  were 

a  Spanish  felucca,  that  we  had  pre-  within  ten  miles  of  the  Cape,  with- 

viously  cut  out  of  the  Bonny  River,  out  any  appearance  of  the  tender, 

with  part  of  her  cargo  of  slaves  on  we  fell  in  with  a  Liverpool  trader, 

board.  who  was  bound  to  the  Brass  River 

She  had  cost  us  a  Iiard  tussle,  to  load  palm  oil  and  sandalwood, 
and  several  of  our  people  had  fallen  She  reported  that  the  night  before 
bythe  sword  in  the  attack,  but  more  they  had  come  across  a  Spaniard, 
afterwards  from  dysentery  and  who  fired  into  them,  when  they 
marsh  fever,  the  seeds  of  which  sheered- to  with  an  intent  to  speak 
had  doubtless  been  sown  in  the  pes-  him.  The  master  said,  that  when 
tilential  estuary  at  the  time  of  the  first  seen,  the  strange  sail  was  stand- 
attack,  although  there  is  no  dispu-  ing  right  in  for  the  river  ahead  of 
ting  that  they  were  much  more  viru-  us ;  and,  from  the  noises  he  heard, 
lently  developed  afterwards  than  he  was  sure  he  had  negroes  on 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  by  board.  It  was  therefore  conjectured 
a  week's  exposure  in  open  boats  to  that  she  was  one  of  the  vessels  who 
the  deleterious  chaoges  of  the  at-  had  taken  in  part  of  her  cargo  of 
mosphere.  Our  excellent  Commo-  slaves  at  the  Bonny  River,  and  was 
dore,  therefore,  the  father  of  his  now  bound  for  the  Nun  or  Brass 
crew,  seeing  the  undeniable  ncces-  River  to  complete  it  They  were  if 
sity  of  lessening  the  exposure  of  the  any  thing  more  confirmed  in  this  by 
men  in  such  a  villanous  climate,  in-  the  circumstance  of  his  keeping 
stantly  wrote  home  to  the  Adiniral-  away,  and  standing  to  the  south- 
ty,  requesting  that  half-a-dozcn  west,  the  moment  he  found  they 
small  vessels  might  be  sent  to  him,  were  hauling  in  for  the  land,  as  if 
of  an  easy  draught  of  water,  so  that  anxious  to  mislead  them,  by  indu- 
they  might  take  charge  of  the  beam,  ciug  a  belief  that  he  was  off  for  the 
and  aflford  a  comfortable  shelter  to  West  Indies  oi^Brazil.  This  ¥vas  the 
their  crews ;  at  the  same  time  that  sum  total  of  the  information  receiy- 
tbey  should  be  able  to  ^et  over  the  ed  from  the  Liverpool-man ;  but  the 
bars,  without  damage,  o^  the  various  same  afternoon  we  fell  in  with  an 
African  rivers,  where  the  contra-  American,  who  rejoiced  our  hearts 
band  Guineamen  were  in  the  habit  by  saying  that  he  had  that  morning 
of  lurking.  To  evince  that  he  prac-  been  chased  by  a  vessel  answering 
tised  what  he  preached,  he  instantly  the  description  of  the  felucca,  and 
fitted  out  the  captured  felucca,  on  immediately  after  we  hove  about, 
his  own  responsibility,  manned  her  and  stood  out  to  sea  again,  making 
with  five-and- twenty  men,  and  gave  sail  in  the  direction  indicated.  In 
the  command  of  her  Ho  our  third  consequence  of  onr  overhauling  this 
lientenant.  vessel,  the  Commodore  had  put  off 

8he  had  been  despatched  about  his  dinner  for  an  hour;  and  when 


*   A  broad  r^d  swallow- tailed  Aag,  carried  at  the  maln-roya\-ma«t\i«».^«\^^^^^'^ 
•f  the  rank  of  Oommodore. 

rouxjar,  MO»  ccxtx.  x 
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wouDded;  once,  in  parti-  his   sbouiders,   bo  that  they   ffi 

ry  badly,  by  a  grape-shot  the  upper  part  of  his  figure  8  shi 

shattered  his  left  thigh,  and  uDgaiuly  appearance,  like  the  p 

ibly  shortened  it,  and  there-  jeeting  eaves  of  a  Swiss  cotta 

bim  a  kick  in  his  gallop,  as  Below  these  wide- spreading  upp 

If  used  to  phrase  it,  until  works  he  tapered  away  to  nothing 

)f  his  death.  He  was  a  wag  the  loins,  and  over  Uie  hips  ho  v 

ly,  and  the  officer  now  per-  not  the  girth  of  a  growing  lad.    ] 

ug  the  deck  alongside  of  thighs  were  very  short,  but  hit  le 

I   an    unfailing   source  of  from  the  knee  down,  were  the  lo 

dthough    the    Coinniodoro  est  1  ever  saw  in  man,  reversing 

u»sed  Uie   limits  of  strict  one's  notions  of  proportion  or  s} 

iquette,  or  trespassed  be-  metry,  for  they  gradually  swel 

3  bounds  of  perfect  good  out  from  the  knee,  until  they  eud 

in  his  fun.     The  gulant  in  tlie  ankle,  which  emulated,  i. 

^  was  dressed  in  faded  nan-  did  not  altogether  surpass,  tlie  i 

»wsers — discoloured  cotton  in  diameter^  But  tliis  was  not  i 

i — shoes,    with   corn-holes  for  when  you  looked  at  him  i: 

le  toes — an  ill-washed  and  front  view,  his  lower  spars,  from 

white  Marseilles  waistcoat  knee  down,  were  a  perfect  facsic 

in    old  blue  uniform  coat,  of  the  letter  V  reversed,  that  is,  v 

>8olutely  threadbare,  white  the  apex  uppermost,  while  the  I 

ly  at  tlie  seams  and  elbows ;  splay  feet  formed  the  btrokea  acr 

•ulder  being  garnished  with  or  the  bases  of  the  letter,  into  wl 

|;old  lace  strap,  which  con-  the  shanks  or  shin-bones  were  n 

)  epaulets  when  mounted,  ticed  amidships  as  nearly  as  may 

was  only  on  a  Sunday.  His  so  that  the  heel  projected  aft  v 

kdoth  had  been  most  pro-  nearly  as  far  as  the  toe  did  forwi 

Rck  once,  but  ?  now  it  was  a  as  if  he  had  been  built  after  the  i 

:own ;  and  he  wore  a  most  del  of  some  river- craft,  to  sail  be 

I  bad   hat  —  an   old  white  wards  or  forwards  as  might  be 

witli  very  broad  brims,  the  quired,  without  eitlier  tacking 

f  it  fastened  back  to  tlie  wearing.    The  feet  were  consp 

vith  a  lanyard  of  common  ously  stuck  out  before  bim,  and  i 
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His  eyes  were  large,  prominent,  and 
of  a  deadly  pale  olue;  his  general 
loveliness  being  diversifiea  by  a 
roost  conspicuous  squint  He  had 
absolutely  no  eyebrows,  but  a  cu- 
rious nondescript  sort  of  tumble-out 
forehead,  as  like  an  ill -washed  win- 
ter-turnip in  its  phrenological  deve- 
lopements  as  one  could  well  imagine. 
As  for  his  nose,  it  had  the  regular 
twist  of  a  rifleman's  powder-horn. 
But  his  lovely  mouth,  who  shall  de- 
scribe it?  Disdaining  to  claim  ac- 
qudntance  with  the  aforesaid  beak, 
it  had  chosen  its  site  under  the  left 
eye^  so  that  a  line— I  here  address 
myself  to  mathematical  readers- 
drawn  from  the  innermost  corner  of 
the  right  eye,  and  intersecting  the 
tip  of  the  snout,  would  have  touched 
the  right  corner  of  the  aforesaid  hole 
in  his  face — it  could  be  dignified  with 
no  other  name,  for,  in  sober  reality, 
it  more  resembled  a  gash  in  a  pump- 
kin, made  by  a  clumHy  bill- hook, 
than  any  thing  else. 

Lips  be  had  none ;  and  the  first  im- 
pression on  one's  mind  when  you  saw 
him,  was.  Bless  me — what  an  oddity  I 
The  man  has  no  mouth— until  he  did 
make  play  with  his  potato-trap,  and 
then  it  was  like  a  gap  suddenly 
split  open  in  a  piece  of  mottled 
freestone.  It  was  altogether  so  much 
out  of  its  latitude,  that  when  he 
ftpoke,  it  seemed  aside,  as  the  play- 
ers say;  and  when  ho  drank  his 
wine,  he  looked,  for  all  the  world, 
as  if  be  had  been  pouring  it  into  his 
oar.  As  he  walked,  he  vehemently 
swung  his  arms  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  if  they  had  been  paddles 
necessary  to  propel  him  ahead,  car- 
rying on  leisurely  when  lie  first 
turned,  but  gradually  increasing  his 
pace  as  he  proceeded,  until  ho  scul- 
led along  at  a  terrible  rate. 

So  now  if  the  admiring  reader  will 
take  Uie  trouble  to  dress  this  Adonis, 
1  will  furnish  the  apparel.  Imprimis, 
he  wore  a  curious  wee  hat,^  with 
hcarcely  any  brim,  the  remains  "of  the 
nap  bleached  by  a  burning  sun,  and 
Hplashed  and  matted  together  from 
the  pelting  of  numberlebs  showers, 
and  the  washing  up  of  many  a  salt- 
-«ea  spray,  but  carefully  garuinhed, 
nevertheless,  with  a  double  stripe  of 
fresh  gold- lace,  and  a  naval  button 
on  the  leftside.  Add  to  this,  an  oid- 
faahioiied  vnifann  coat,  very  far 
ttiwj^M  weaBy,  long-  waiated,  with 


remarkably  short  skirts,  but  the  strap 
for  the  epaulet  new  and  bright  as 
the  loop  on  the  hat ;  and  then  swathe 
him  in  a  dingy  white  kerseymere 
waistcoat,  over  which  dangled  a 
great  horn  eye-glass,  suspended  by 
a  magnificent  new  broad  watered 
black  ribbon ;  and,  finally,  take  the 
trouble  to  shroud  the  lower  limbs  of 
the  Apollo  in  ancient  duck  trowsera, 
extending  about  half-way  down  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  if  calf  he  had,  leaving 
his  pillar-like  ankles  conspicuously 
observable;  and  tlie  aforesaid  reader 
will  have  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  the  presence  and  bearing  of  our 
amiable  and  accomplished  messmate, 
Mr  David  Sprawl. 

Rum  subject  as  he  certainly  was 
to  look  at,  he  was  a  most  ezceUent 
warm-hearted  person  at  bdtlOMi 
straightforward  and  kind  to  the  BflB^ 
never  blazoning  or  amplifying  their 
faults,  but  generally,  on  the  other 
hand,  softening  them,  and  often  as- 
tonishing the  poor  fellows  by  his 
out-of-the-way  and  unexpected  kind- 
ness and  civility,  for  he  plumed 
himself  on  Uie  general  polish  of  his 
manners,  whether  to  equals  or  infe-  .^ 
riors,  and  they  repaid  the  compli- 
ment by  christening  him,  at  one  time, 
"  Old  Bloody  Politeful,"  and  "  Da- 
vie Doublepipe'\  at  anotlier,  from  a 
peculiarity  that  wo  shall  preaentljT 
describe. 

Tills  remarkable  personage  waspos^ 
sensed  of  a  very  uncommon  accom- 
plishment, being  a  natural  ventrilo- 
quist, having  two  distinct  voices,  asif 
he  had  been  a  sort  of  living  double 
fiagelet,  one  a  fatantto,  small  and  li- 
quid, and  clear  as  tlie  note  of  an  octave 
flute ;  the  other  s'onorous  and  rough, 
as  the  groaning  of  a  trombone.  In 
conversation,  the  alternations,  appa- 
rently involuntary,  were  so  startling 
and  abrupt,  that  they  sounded  as  if 
ever  and  anon  the  keys  of  the  high 
and  low  notes  of  an  organ  had  been 
suddenly  struck,  so  instantaneously 
were  the  small  notes  snapped  oiF 
into  the  lower  ones, — so  that  a  stran- 
ger would,  in  all  probability,  have 
concluded,  had  he  not  known  tlie 

f peculiarities  of  the  beauty,  that  a 
ittle  midshipman  was  at  one  mo- 
ment s<|ueaking  up  the  main  hatch- 
way from  the  noVA,  wv^  aX  ^\^  ^^'*^ 
answered  by  aXjoatewsiWm  td»Xa  wa. 
deck.    Indeed,  wYiWft  xVi^  C^fomii- 
dore  and  to  au>)al\Am  v>««^^^*^ 


oddity  uf  his  conformatioD,  the  Lieutenant  with  a  formal  inclina 

sprawl  was   physically  the  tion  of  his  strange  corpus,  whereb,^ 

iverful  man  on  board.  he  stopped  his  way  for  a  second  o 

beloved  by  the  men,  to  his  two,  by  which  time  Sir  Oliver  ha< 

officers  he  was  the   most  filled  on  the  other  tack,  and  sho 

and  accommodating  crea-  three    or   four   strides    ahead,    b< 

t  ever  was  invented.    Num-  that  Sprawl  had  to  clap  the  steao 

^ere  the  petty  feuds  which  on  at  a  very  high  pressure,  in  orde 

red,  that,  but  for  his  warm-  to  scull  up  alongside  of  his  superioi 

intervention,    might   have  before  he  arrived  at  the  other  wheel 

ted  in  pistol-shots  and  gun-  ing  point,  the  bredc  of  the  quartei 

;  and  the  mids  of  the  ship  deck. 

sly  adored  him.    If  leave  to  The  postponed  dinner-hour  ha 

lore,  or  any  little  immunity  ving  at  leugtn  arrived,  the  Commo 

ired  by  them,  **  Old  Bloody  dore,  making  a  formal  salaam  to  M 

r*  was  the  channel  through  Sprawl,  dived  to  enjoy  his  meal  ii 

Jiese  requests  ran;  and  if  solitary  happiness,  and  nothing  par 

ler  was  to  be  eschewed,  or  ticular  occurred  until  the  foliowin. 

le  fault  sheltered,   or   any  morning. 

IS  on  the  part  of  the  Commo-  The   next  forenoon  I  was  th< 

any  of  the  Lieutenants  to  be  officer  of  the  watch,   and,   abou 

1,— in  fine,  if  any  propitiation  nine  o'clock,  the  Commodore,  wh 

ligher  powers  was  required,  had  just  come  on  deck,  addresse 

erceded  but  **  Davie  Double-  me:—"  Mr  Brail,   do  you  see  an 

In  a  word,  men  and  mid-  thin?  of  the  small  booker  yety  t 

1  would  have  fought  for  him  windward  there  ?" 

ut  gasp;  and  although  they  **  I  thought  I  saw  something  lik 

;h  a  little  at  his  oddities  now  her,  sir,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  bi 

Q,  they  always  came  back  to  a  blue  haze  has  come  rolling  dowi 

He  is  the  best  seaman  and  and  I  cannot  make  any  thing  out  f 

^est  man  in  the  ship,"  as  in-  present."  • 
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U0»  BtaggeriDg  along  before  it  like  a 
lai^e  nautilus  under  her  solitary  la« 
teen  Bail,  and  presently  she  was 
cloee  aboard  of  us. 

I  was  looking  steadfastly  at  the 
little  vessel  as  she  came  rolling 
down  before  the  wind,  keeping  my 
eye,  somehow  or  other,  on  the  man 
that  was  bending  on  the  ensign 
haulyards.  He  immediately  began 
to  hoist  away  the  ensign,  until  it 
reached  about  half-way  between  the 
end  of  the  long  drooping,  wirelike 
yard  and  the  deck,  where  the  man 
jerked  it  upwards  and  downwards 
for  a  minute,  as  if  irresolute  whether 
to  run  it  choke-up,  or  haul  it  down 
again;  at  length  it  did  hang  half- 
mast-high,  aucf  blew  out  steadily. 

My  mind  suddenly  misgave  me, 
and  I  looked  for  the  pennant;  it 
was  also  hoisted  half-mast — "  Alas! 
alas  I  poor  Donovan,"  I  involuntarily 
exclaimed — but  loud  enough  to  be 
overheard  by  the  Commudure  who 
stood  by — **  another  victim  to  this 
horrid  coast" 

"*  What  is  wrong,  Mr  Brail  ?*'  said 
Sir  Oliver. 

'*  I  fear  Mr  Donovan  is  dead,  sir. 
The  felucca's  ensign  and  pennant 
are  half-mast,  sir." 

"  Bless  me,  no— surely  not," 
Aaid  the  excellent  old  man, — "  hand 
me  the  glass,  Mr  Brail. — Too  true 
— too  true  —  where  is  all  this  to 
end  ?!'  said  he  with  a  sigh. 

The  felucca  was  now  within 
long  pistol-shot  of  our  weather- 
ijuarter,  standing  across  our  stem, 
with  the  purpose  of  rounding-to 
under  our  lee.  At  this  time  Sir 
Oliver  was  looking-out  close  by  the 
\  ifferel,  with  his  trumpet  in  his  hand. 
I  ivaa  still  peering  through  the  glass. 
"  Why,  there  is  the  strangest  figure 
come  on  deck,  on  board  the  Midge, 
that  ever  I  saw — what  can  it  be? 
Sir  Oliver,  will  you  please  to  look 
at  it?" 

The  Commodore  took  the  glass 
with  the  greatest  good  humour, 
while  he  handed  me  his  trumpet, — 
•*  Really,"  said  he, "  I  cannot  tell— 
Mr  Sprawl,  can  you?"  Sprawl- 
honest  man — took  his  spell  at  the 
telescope — but  he  was  equally  un- 
successful. The  figure  that  was 
puxzlinguB,  was  a  half-naked  man 
in  hia  sbirl  and  trowaers,  with  a 
]Mtg0  Mue  BbMwl  bound  round  his 
heSi,  wbo  bad  Buddenljr  jumped  on 


deck,  with  a  hammock  thrown  over 
his  shoulders  as  if  it  had  been  a 
dressing  gown,  the  clew  hanging 
half-way  down  his  back,  while  the 
upper  part  of  thecanvass-shroud  was 
lashed  tightly  round  his  neck,  but 
so  as  to  leave  his  arms  and  legs  free 
scope;  and  there  he  was  strutting 
about  with  the  other  clew  trailing 
away  astern  of  him,  like  the  train 
of  a  lady's  gown,  as  if  he  had  in  fact 
been  arrayed  in  what  was  anciently 
called  a  curricle-robe.  Over  this 
extraordinary  array,  the  figure  had 
slung  a  formidable  Spanish  trabuco^ 
or  blunderbuss,  across  his  body ;  and 
one  hand,  as  he  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  small  confined 
deck  of  the  felucca,  held  a  large 
green  silk  umbrella  over  his  head, 
although  the  sail  of  itself  was  shade 
enough  at  the  time,  while  the  other 
clutched  a  speaking  trumpet. 

The  craft,  freighted  with  this  un- 
couth apparition,  was  very  peculiar 
in  appearance.   She  had  been  a  Sp>a« 
nish  gun-boat— originally  a  twin-sis- 
ter to  one  that  we  had,  during  the  war, 
cut  out  from  Rosas  Bay.     She  was 
about  sixty  feet  long  over  all,  and  se- 
venteen feet  beam,  her  deck  being  as 
round  as  her  bottom ;  in  fact  she  was 
more  like  a  long  cask  than  any  thing 
else,   and    without    exception   the 
roomiest  vessel  of  her  size  that  I 
ever  saw.      She   had    neither  bul- 
warks nor  quarters  nor  rail,  nor  in 
fact  any  ledge  whatsoever  round 
the  gunnel,  so  she  had  no  use  for 
scuppers.    Her  stern  peaked  up  like 
a  New-Zealand  war-canoe,  tapering 
away  to  a  point,  whidi  was  perfo- 
rated   to  receive  the  rudder-head, 
while  forward  she  had  a  sharp  beak, 
shaped  like  the  proa  of  a  Roman 
galley;  hut  she   was  as  strong  aa 
wood  and  iron  could  make  her— her 
bottom  being  a  perfect  bed  of  tim- 
bers,   so    that  they   might   almost 
have   been  caulked — and    tight  as 
a  bottle.     What  answered  to  a  bow- 
sprit was  a  short  thick  thumb  of  a 
stick  about  ten  feet  high,  that  rose 
at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  to  the 
deck  ot   the  vessel;  and  she  had 
only  one  mast,  a  strong  stump  of 
a  spar,  about  thirty  feet  high,  stay- 
ed well  forward.  In  ^lac^  o^  xiL\8S:n% 
aft,  high  above  wlAcVi  T«%e  \)ki^\ww 
leteen  aaU  aUeaAy  ifte\i>:voii«^%  "Jn^^ 
i^    long    e\a»l\c    a\\Vc<i^   wi^  ' 
spliced  yard  ta^x\t^f^  aw«^  >x^ 


1  unhooked,  as  need 
I  the  little  vessel  tacked, 
me  necessary  to  jibe  tbe 

ndish-looking  craft  slow- 

led,  and  we  were  noi7 
"  1  hope  nothing  is 

Vfr  Donovan?"  sung  out 

iore. 
powers,  but  there  is 

*omptly  replied  tbe  cu- 

with  tbe  trumpet  and 

a  strong  clear  voice. 

isses  were  bv  this  time 
le  vessel,  and  everyione 
id  than  another  what 
lis. 

you,  sir  ?"  again  asked 
lore.  «  Where  is  Mr 
?" 

linnacle,  a  midshipmtn 

ed  us  through  his  hand, 

d  not  heat  him;   on 

Dan  in  the  hammock 

without  liny  warning, 

ate  with  hU  trumpet. 

mn  And  the  rest  of  the 

d  see,  now  drew  close 

'ard,  and,  from   their 

led  to  be  pnpparine  to 

M)n  the  figure  who  nad 

*epeated  his  Question 


Tbe  poor  lad  \vk%  cowed,  and  d 
as  be  was  desired. 

''  Lower  away  the  jolly  boat 
cried  the  Commodore ;  but  checkii 
himself,  he  continued — ^^Gendr,  m< 
— belay  there — keep  all  fast  with  tl 
boat,  Mr  Brail,*'—!  had  jumped  a 
to  execute  the  order—*'  We  mu 
humour  the  poor  fellow,  after  a) 
Who  is  evidently  not  himself." 

I  could  hear  a  marine  of  the  nan 
of  Lennox,  who  stood  by,  whli 
per  to  bis  neighbour— «  Ay,  Sir  01: 
ver,  better  neech  with  a  madma 
than  fecht  with  him." 

"  Are  you  Mr  Donovan,  pray  Y 
said  the  Commodore  mildly,  but  stil 
speaking  through  the  trumpet 

**  I  was  tliat  gentleman,"  was  thi 
startling  answer. 

"  Then   come   on  board,  man 
come  on  board,"  in  a  wheedling 
tone. 

"  How  would  you  have  me  to  do 
that  thing?"  said  poor  Donovan. 
*"  Come  on  board,  did  you  say  ?  Divil 
now.  Sir  Oliver,  y6a  are  mighty  un- 
rasonable." 

His  superior  oiBcer  was  some- 
what shoved  off  his  balance  by  this 
reply  from  his  Lieutenant,  and  rap< 
ped  out  fiercely  enough — '*  Come  oo 
board  this  instant,  sir,  or  by  the 
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method  in  madneRB ;  here  there  is  **  Very  much  obliged/*  continued 

none."    Till  recollecting  himself—  the  poor  fellow;  '^  all  that  sort  of 

"  Poor  fellow^  let  me  try  him  a  little  thing  might  have  brought  joy  some 

farther ;  but  really  it  is  too  absurd  *'  days  ago — but  now  I" 


he  looked  round  and  observed  "  Well,  well,  DonoTan,"   said  I, 

the  difficulty  both  officers  and  men  "  come  on  board  wiUi  me,  and  burled 

had  in  keeping  countenance — "  Let  you  shall  be  comfortably  from  the 

me  humour  him  a  little  longer,"  con-  frigate." 

tinued  he.  "  Pray,  Mr  Donovan,  ho w  "  Well,  I  will  go.    This  cursed 

can  you  be  dead,  and  speaking  to  me  sailmaker  of  ours  has  twic6    this 

now?"               ^  morning  refused  to  lash  me  ^p  in 

**  Because,"  said  Donovan,  prompt-  the  hammock,  because  he  chose  to 

]y,  "  I  have  a  forenoon's  leave  from  say  I  was  not  dead ;  so  go  with  you 

purffatory  to  see  myself  decently  I  will." 

buried.  Sir  Oliver."  The  instant  the  poor  fellow  ad- 
Here  we  could  no  longer  contain  dressed  himself  to  enter  the  boat,  he 
ourselves,  and,  notwithstanding  the  shrank  back.  **  I  cannot — I  cannot, 
melancholy  and  humiliating  specta-  Sailmaker,  bring  the  shot  aft,  and  do 
cle  before  us,  a  shout  of  laughter  lash  mo  up  in  my  hammock,  and 
burst  from  all  hands  simultaneously,  heave  me  comfortably  overboard  at 
as   the    Commodore,     exceedingly  once." 

tickled,  sung  out — *'  Oh,  I  see  huw  The   poor  sailmaker,   who  was 

it  is — I  see — so  do  come  on  board,  standing  close  to,  caught  my  eye, 

Mr  Donovan,  and  we  will  see  you  and  my  ear  also.   **  What  shall  I  do, 

properly  buried."  sir  ?"  said  he. 

-  "  You  see.  Sir  Oliver !"  said  the  I  knew  the  man  to  be  a  steady, 

poor  fellow;  "to  be  sure  you  do —  trustworthy  person, 

a  blind  horse  might  persave  it."  "  Why,   humour   him,   Walden ; 

"  I  say,  Dennis  dear,"  said  I,  **  I  humour  him.    Fetch  the  shot,  and 

will  be  answerable  that  all  the  ho-  lash  him  up;  but  sling  him  round  the 

noura  ahall  be  paid  you."  But  the  de-  waist  by  a  strong  three-inch  rope,  do 

ceased  Irishman  was  not  to  be  had  you  hear." 

so  easily,  and  again  refused,  point-  The  man  touched  his  forehead, 

blank,  to  leave  the  Midge.  and  slunk  away.    Presently  he  re- 

*'  Lower  away  the  boat  there,  Mr  turned  with  the  cannon-balls  slung 

Sprawl,"  said  Sir  Oliver ;  "  no  use  in  in  a  canvass  bag,  the  usual  recepta- 

all  this;    you  see  ho  won't  come,  cle  of  his  needlts,  palms,  and  thread, 

Pipe  away  her  crew ;  and,  Mr  Brail,  and  deliberatel  v  fastened  them  round 

do  you  hear,  take  haU'-a-dozen  ma-  Mr  Donovan's  legs.    He  then  lashed 

rines  with  you.     So,   brisk  now —  him  up  in  the  hammock,  coaxing  his 

brisk — be  oft'.     Take  the   surgeon  arms  under  the  swathing,  so  that  pre- 

with  you,  and  spill  no  blood  if  you  sently,  while  I  held  him  in  play,  he 

can  help  it,  but  bring  that  poor  fel-  had  regularly  sewed  him  up  into  a 

low  on  board  instantly,  cost  what  it  most  substantial  strait  waistcoat    It 

may."  would  have  been  laughable  enough, 

I  shoved  off— two  of  the  marines  if  risibility  had  been  pardonable  un- 

being  stuck  well  forward  in  the  bows,  dcr  such  melancholy  circumstances, 

the  remaining  four  being  seated  be-  to  look  at  the  poor  fellow  as  he  atood 

side  me  on  the  stern-sheets.    In-  stiff  and  upright,  like  a  bolt  of  can- 

Btantly  we  were  alongside — "  What  vass,  on  the  deck, swaying  about,  and 

cheer,  Donovan,  my  darling?   Hpw  balancing  himself,as  the  vessel  rolled 

are  you,  man,  and  how  do  ye  all  about  on  the  heave  of  the  sea;  but 

do  ?'*  by  this  time  the  sailmaker  had  fast- 

**  Ah,  Benjamin,  glad  to  see  you,  ened  the  rope  round  his  waist,  one 

my  boy.    I  hope  you  have  come  to  end  of  which  was  in  the  clutch  of 

read  the  service :   I'm  to  be  buried  three  strong  fellows,  with  plenty  of 

at  noon,  you  know."  the  slack  coiled  down  and  at  hand, 

**  Indeed !"  said  I,  "  I  know  no-  had  it  proved  necessary  to  ^a.^  owl, 

thing  of  the  kind.    I  have  come  on  and  give  \\\m  «eop«. 

board  from  the  Commodore  to  know  "  Now,  Dono\au«  d^sx^  caiqi^  VdiS 

howroa  gre;  he  thought  you  bad  the  boat;  do,«a^\«tiU«^^^uVA 


88  as  it  he  had  been  actually  tainly ;  they  had  been  mutiaou9, 

jumped  on  board,  muttered  the  merchantman  who    unshipp 

ce  or  two,  from  recollection,  them  chose  to  make  the  run  hoi 

funeral  service,  and  tipping  with  five  free  negroes  instead.  But 

:,  we  hove  him  bodily,  stoop  they  be  bad,  there  is  not  much 

>,  overboard,  wliere  he  sank  them,  for  they  are  the  smallest  m 

uplo  of  fathoms,  when  we  I  ever  saw." 
im  up  again.  When  he  sank.       The  chap  who  spoke — little  BUic 

much  excited,  and  flushed,  cle,  viz. — was  not  quite  a  giant.    ] 

irish,  to  look  at;  but  when  was  a  dapper  little  blue-jacket,  abo 

10 w  got  into  the  boat,  he  was  five  fieet  two.    His  boat's,  or  rath 

ugh,  God  knows,  and  very  his   canoe*s   crow,   were    all  Te 

ghastly ;  his  features  were  little  men,  but  still  evidently  fu 

id  pinched,  and  he  could  grown,  and  not  boys.    Every  thii 

er    a  low  moaning   noise,  about  the  craft  he  had  come  fro 

)  had  stretched  him  along  was    diminutive,   except   her   la 

)m  of  the  boat    "  Mercy !  commander.    The  midshipman  w 

surely  my  experiment  has  small — the  men  were  all  pigmii 

1  him."    However,  my  best  The  vessel  herself  could  not  ha 

f  was  to  get  back  to  the  fri-  carried   one   of   the    pyramids 

icon  as  might  be,  so  I  gave  Egypt    The  very  bandy- Icgeed  ci 

[  to  shove  off,  and  in  a  mi-  that  yelped  and  scampered  aloi 

were  all  on  the  Gazelle's  her  deck  was  a  small  cock-taih 

eck,  poor  Donovan  being  affair,  that  a  large  Newfoundlai 

ip,  lasned  into  an  accommo-  canis  might  easily  have  swallowed 
lair.  He  was  instantly  taken        After  little  Binnacle  had  made  li 

and,  in  our  excellent  sur-  report  to  Sir  Oliver,  he^  with  i 

ands,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  arch  smile,  handed  me  tiie  followh 

ered,  and  lived  to  be  an  or-  letter  open,  which  I  have  preservi 

to  the  service,  and  a  credit  to  this  hour  for  the  satisfaction  of  tl 

mected  with  him  for  many  curious.    Many  a  time  have  I  sint 

ty  afterwards.  laughed  and  cried  over  this  produ 

'St  thing  little  Binnacle  did  tion  of  poor  Donovan's  heated  brai 
plain  to  Sir  Oliver  that  poor         "  Mv  Dear   Brail.  —  Whi»n  vr 
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"  It  is  now  a  week  since  I  was 
struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  noon- 
day, when  there  was  not  a  speck  of 
cloud  in  the  blue  sky,  that  glanced 
like  a  fiery  dart  right  down  from  the 
fierce  sun,  and  not  having  my  red 
woollen    nightcap  on,  that  I  pur- 
chased three  years   ago  from  old 
Jabos  of  Belfast,  the  Jew  who  kept 
a  stall  near  the   quay,  it  pierced 
through  the  skull  just  in  the  centre 
of  the  bald  spot,  and  set  my  brain 
a-boiling  and  poppling  ever  since, 
making  a  noise  for  all  the  world  like 
a  buzaing  bee-hive ;  so  that  I  intend 
to  depart  this  life  at  three  bells  in 
the  middle  watch  thin  very  night, 
wind  and  weather  permitting.   Alas, 
alas!  who  shall  tell  this  to  my  dear 
old  mother,  Widow  Donovan,  who 
lives  at  No.  1050,  in  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin,  the  widest  thoroughfare  in 
Europe? — or  to  poor  Catlileen  O'- 
llag^rty?    You    know    Cathleen, 
Benjie;  but  you  must  never  know 
that  she  has  a  glass  eye — Ah,  yes, 
poor  thing,  she  had  but  one  eye,  but 
that  teas  a  beauty,  the  other  was  a 
quaker;*   but  then    she   had    five 
thousand  good  sterling  pounds,  all 
in  M  Peter  Macshane  s  bank  at  the 
back  of  the  Exchange ;  and  so  her 
one  eye  was  a  blessing  to  me ;  for 
where  ia  the  girl  with  two  eyes,  and 
five  thousand  pounds,  all  lodged  in 
Peter  Macshane's  bank  at  tlie  back 
of  the  Exchange,  wlio  n^ould  have 
looked  at  Dennis  Donovan,  a  friend- 
less,   penniless    lieutenant    in    the 
Uoyal  Navy,  and  son  of  Widow  Do- 
novan, who  lives  at  IOjO,  Sackville 
Street^  Dublin,  the  widest  thorough- 
fare in  Europe — Ah,  how  Cathleen 
will  pipe  her  real  eye — I  wonder  if 
she  will  weep  with  the  false  one — 
I  am  sure  my  story  might   bring 
tears  from  a  stone,  far  more  a  piece 
of  glass — Oh,  when  she  hears  I  am 
gone,  she  will  be  after  breaking  her 
tender  little  heart — Oh,  murder  for 
the  notion  of  it — thafs  the  thought 
that  I  can't  bear — that  is  the  blow 
that  kills  Ned  I    The  last  words  of 
Deonit  Donovan,  who  has  nothing 
on  emrth  to  brag  of  beside  a  mighty 
pretty  person,  and  a  brave  soul— - 
that's  a  good  one.    Adieu,  adieu. 
God  bless  the  King  and  the  Royal 
Family  entirely.    Dennis  Donovan, 
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Lieutenant,  R.  N.,  and  son  of  Wi- 
dow Donovan,  who  lives  at  1050, 
Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  the  widest 
thoroughfare  in  Europe." 

To  return. 

•*  And  pray,"  said  the  Commo- 
dore, *'  what  captures  may  you  have 
made  in  this  redoubtable  man-of- 
war  of  yours — in  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's felucca.  Midge?" 

"  Why,  none,  sir,  said  wee  Mid- 
dy, blushing;  '*  but  I  hope  you  will 
soon  put  us  in  the  way  of  having  a 
bru.**h,  sir." 

"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see," 
said  the  good-hearted  old  sailor; 
"  but  come  and  take  a  glass  of  wine, 
Mr  Binnacle,  and  after  you  have  told 
Mr  Brail  all  about  the 'Midge,  what 
she  has,  and  wants,  &c.,  get  on 
board  again,  and  keep  near  us  for 
the  evening. — I  say,  Mr  Sloe  1  pen," 
to  his  clerk,  who  was  lounging  about, 
"  come  to  the  cabin,  now,  will  you, 
and  draw  out  Mr  Brail's  instruc- 
tions, as  Mr  Garboard  is  still  con- 
fined to  his  cot" 

This  was  the  second  lieutenant, 
who  had  been  ill  for  a  week  with 
fever. 

I  heard  the  order  given,  and 
instantly  set  about  getting  my  kit 
arranged  for  my  departure,  although 
I  did  think  it  would  have  been  more 
pleasing  in  my  excellent  captain,  had 
he  appeared  to  have  consulted  me  a 
little  on  the  subject;  but  to  hear 
was  to  obey,  and  1  was  quite  ready 
to  move  by  the  time  I  was  sent  for 
to  receive  my  orders,  when  I  adjourn- 
ed to  the  cabin.  Sir  Oliver,  had 
dined,  and  was  sitting  at  his  wine. 
The  affair,  in  fact,  went  on  very 
much  as  usual ;  and  so  soon  as  the 
steward  and  his  boy  had  left  us  to 
ourselves,  the  knight  rang  the  bell, 
the  cord  of  which,  ending  in  a  hand- 
some brass  handle,  hung  within  a 
foot  of  his  head. 

"  Potter,  send  the  first  lieute- 
nant here." 

Sprawl  was  in  immediate  attend- 
ance. 

«  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr  Sprawl ;  sit 
down,  and  take  wine." — After  a 
pause—**  Do  you  think,  if  the  breeze 
holds,  that  we  shall  make  the  land 
again  before  morning,  Mr  Sprawl  V* 

"  No,  sir,  for  w©  Yi«L^e  tmu  %\tVj 


'  A  sham  wooden  gun. 


more,  comionaDiy  r 

been  on  board  of  my  new 
d  before  I  came  down,  and 
e  luch  passing  observations 
ne  permitted. 

',  I  daresay,  for  a  few  days 
It,  sir." 

1  send  your  purser,  or  who- 
y  be  actinff  tor  bim,  aboard 
amg." 

le  my  bow,  whipped  off 
I,  and  went  on  deck  to  be  off. 
getting  dark  fast — the  wind 
n  suddenly — the  frieate  had 
rrying  top-gallant  satis  up  to 
\  1  had  gone  below,  but  they 
ow  handed,  and  the  watch 
the  act  of  taking  a  reef  in 
ails,  when  I  came  on  deck, 
sreabouts  is  the  felucca?" 
to  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
gunner,  who,  in  the  absence 
iar board,  the  second  Heute- 
rho,  as  already  stated,  was 
i  in  his  cot,  had  charge  of  the 

>8e  to,  sir,"  was  the  reply; 
sently  he  continued,  looking 
e  side,  **  Deuce  take  me,  sir, 
n  see  her  just  at  this  pre- 


n  t* 


-  I  J 


M   T       .«^ 


kindness  to  fire  a  gun,  and  she 
light  at  the  mizen  peak,  as  the 
lucca  must  be  hereabouts?" 

"  True  enough.  Brail,  she  cai 

be  far   off,  but"  Here 

saw  another  dash,  and  this  time 
heard  the  report  of  the  cann< 
''  There,"  continued  the  lieutena 
**  there  she  is,  sure  enough ;  but 
the  devil  can  you  expect  ner  to  c 
up  to  us,  seeing  she  is  cut  off  by 
large  craft  there?"  And  he  poi 
a^beam  of  us,  where,  followmg 
direction  indicated,  I  soon  sa 
large  vessel,  standing  on  under 
sail  on  the  same  tack. 

"  Quartermaster,"  exclaimed 
lieutenant,  "keep  her  away,  and 
down  towards  that  chap,  will  ; 

The  Commodore  was  nov 
deck. 

<*  I  was  on  the  point  of  repc 
to  you,  sir,  that  the  felucca  v 
good  way  off  to  leeward,  appar 
cut  off  by  a  stranee  sail,  that  is 
ling  along  right  t)et ween  us,' 
David  Doublepipe. 

*<  Whereabouts,"  said  the  ca] 
'*  whereabouts  is  this  strange 
And  why  the  deuce  did  the  fe 

••*»♦  A..A  A  man  ?>  •* 


f» 
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a  blae  ligbt,  which  cast  a  lurid  wake 
on  the  rolliog  waters,  cresting  the 
sparkling  waves  with  a  wavering  line 
of  unearthly  light  It  lit  up  the  little 
vessel  and  her  white  sail,  and  the 
whole  horison  in  her  neighbourhood, 
with  a  blue  ghostly  glare,  across 
which,  as  a  bright  baclcground,  we 
suddenly  saw  the  tall  spars,  and  dark 
sailsy  and  opaque  hull  of  a  large  po«- 
laere  brig  intervene,  as  she  gra- 
dually slid  along,  rising  and  falling 
majestically  on  the  midnight  sea, 
between  us  and  the  tender. 

*  Ah  ha  1"  said  the  Commodore. 
''Why,  Master  Brail,  your  retreat 
is  cut  off,  and  all  the  honour  and 
glory  will  be  gathered  by  the  Mid- 

ri  without  you,  for  there  the  brig 
bearing  up — there,  she  has  made 
us  out,  and  if  the  little  fellows  don't 

Set  out  of  his  way,  she  will  run  them 
own." 

The  black  bank  in  the  east  now 
broke  away,  and  the  newly  risen 
noon  shone  out  bright  and  sudden, 
and  we  distinctly  saw  the  polacre 
crowdinff  all  sail  from  us,  with  the 

EftUant  little  Midge  to  leeward  of 
im  about  half  a  mile,  under  easy 
sail,  apparently  waiting  for  him,  and 
standing  directly  across  the  bows 
of  his  large  antagonist,  into  which 
he  once  more  fired  his  long  gun ;  and 
as  he  stood  across  his  bows,  he  hove 
a  capful  of  grape  into  him  From  his 
howitzer.  The  chase  up  to  this  time 
had  not  fired  a  shot,  but  continued 
to  crowd  all  sail,  with  the  little  fel- 
low sticking  in  his  skirts  like  a  bur. 
The  night  began  to  lower  aj^ain ; 
the  wind  fell  from  a  fine  working 
breese  to  nearly  calm,  and  soon  the 
rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents. 
At  lengu  it  became  stark  calm,  and 
as  dark  as  the  shrouded  moon  would 
let  it  But  every  now  and  then  we 
could  see  a  tiny  flash  in  the  south- 
east, which  for  a  moment  lit  up  the 
outline  of  the  large  dark  lateen  sail 
of  the  felucca,  which,  with  the 
sweeps  and  figures  of  the  men  that 
pulled  them,  appeared  as  black  as 
ebony,  from  being  between  us  and 
the  flash  of  the  forwardmost  gun, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  glanced 
brigh^y  against  the  stern,  and  spark- 
lea  in  the  windows,  and  lighted  up 
Ike  snow-white  sails  of  the  brig,  in 
pursuit  of  wMcb  the  felucca  bad 
i^mlm  ban  up,  while  the  wrrtaths  of 
^mokenge  up  and  Burrouaded  both 
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vessels,  like  a  luminous  cloud,  or  a 
bright  halo.  Presently  the  pepper- 
ing of  musketry  commenced  from  the 
Midge,  which  shewed  she  was  over- 
hauling the  strange  sail,  and  it  was 
at  length  returned  from  the  chase, 
who  now  began  to  fire  for  the  first 
time  from  his  stern  chasers.  This 
was  brilliantly  replied  to  by  the  fe- 
lucca, when  ail  at  once  tlie  dark  la- 
teen sail  came  down  between  us  and 
the  bright  Hashes  by  the  run  ;  the 
fire  from  the  felucca  ceased,  the 
breeze  sprung  up  again,  and  all  was 
dark.  We  stood  on  for  ten  minutes, 
when  we  saw  a  light  right  ahead, 
and  before  we  could  shorten  sail, 
were  alongside  of  the  felucca — the 
little  vessel,  now  a  confused  heap  of 
black  wrecks  appearing  to  slide  past 
us  like  an  object  seen  from  a  car- 
riage window  when  travelling  rapid- 
ly, although  it  was  the  frigate  that 
was  in  motion,  while  she  lay  like  a 
log  on  the  water.  Presently  the 
uee  midshipman  —  little  Binnacle, 
who  had  returned  on  board  of  her, 
as  ordered,  early  in  the  evening — 
hailed. 

*<  He  is  too  big  for  us,  sir;  he 
has  shot  away  our  main-haulyards, 
and  hurt  tliree  of  our  men." 

**  Heave  the  ship  to,"  said  the 
Commodore;  '<and,  Mr  Brail,  go 
on  board  with  a  boat's  crew,  take 
the  carpenter  with  you,  and  see  what 
is  wrung.  Keep  close  by  us  till 
morning;  or  here, — take  him  in  tow, 
Mr  Sprawl,"— to  the  first  lieutenant, 
— "  talce  him  in  tow." 

I  went  on  board  my  forlorn 
command,  and  found  the  little  ves- 
sel a  good  deal  cut  up,  in  hull,  sails, 
and  rigging,  and  three  Midges 
wounded,  but  none  of  them  serious- 
ly. They  were  sent  on  board  the 
frigate,  and  next  morning,  when  the 
day  broke,  all  that  we  could  see  of 
the  polacre  was  a  small  white  speck 
of  her  royal  like  the  wing  of  a  sea- 
bird  on  our  leebow,  presently  she 
vanished  altogether. 

The  breeze  continued  to  freshen, 
and  we  carried  on ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon made  the  land,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  we  had  been  blocka- 
ding, and  after  having  run  In  as  close 
as  we  thought  safe,  we  box«  \.ck  ^q\ 
the  night,  deleTm\i\ed  Xo  tax\i^BL  ^^ 
adventure  on  the  moxtow. 

When   tbe  day  btoV^  'W^  n»w 
close  in  wiiU  lYie  mouxYk  ^1  >Xi^  ^ 


"^*""'"""' J,.,-....  «l.l.»- 

i(l  not  underHtaiul  a  word  of 

Spanish,  or  Kn*nch,  but  by 
;  enquired  of  tiim  if  he  had 
y  thincf  of  tlie  brij^  we  were 
5?     He  indicated,  after  his 

that  a  bi^  canoe  had  run  up 
'  with  thatmorning'H  tide,  and 
V  at  anchor  above  the  reach 
However,  bin  only  object 
d  to  be  to  Rell  his  yams  and 
;h  which  his  boat  was  ioad- 
d  after  he  had  done  ho,  and 

gotten  all  the  information 
d  out  of  him,  he  shoved  off, 
prepared  to  ascend  the  river 
felucca,  reinforced  by  ten 
meraries  from  the  frigate, 
:ompanied  by  three  of  her 
lanned  with  thirty  men  and 
I  marines,  under  the  com- 

Mr  Sprawl,  in  order  to  over- 
ir  friend  of  the  preceding 
• 

stood  in,  and  as  we  ap- 
d  I  went  aloft  on  the  little 
f  a  mast  to  look  about  me. 
iden-coloured  sea  generally 
9  several  shades  lighter  as 
roach  the  shore,  unfeKS  the 
5  regularly  up  and  down,  and 
ose  to.  In  the  present  in- 
t;  gradually  shoaled,  but  the 
je  water,  instead  of  becom- 


peril  when  pasHing  the  fHtiluig  vi 
on  the  bar,  but  presently  we  y 
gliding  along  tlio  Hmooth  surfdc 
the  noble  river. 

On  rounding  the  first  point,  i 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
our  fiieuv]  of  the  preceding  n 
moored  stem  and  stern,  with  br 
ingnettiogs  up,  and  Spanish  col 
flying  at  the  mizen-peak;  but 
could  see  no  one  on  board.  Sp 
therefore  called  a  halt,  and  mad* 
men  lie  on  their  oars,  as  some  sa 
pranks  had  lately  been  playec 
slavers  in  these  rivers,  »uch  as 
ing  trains  to  their  magazines  v 
they  found  capture  inevitable, 
various  other  pleasant  little 
prises,  one  of  which  generally  se 
a  man  for  a  lifetime.  So  being 
sirous  of  avoiding  all  chance 
hoist  of  this  kind,  we  droppe<! 
chor  in  the  felucca,  and  goi 
boats  alongnide,  all  to  the  ci 
which  was  sent  to  pull  round 
polacre  and  reconnoitre.  Ob  th 
ticer  returning,  he  said  he  had 
nothing.  I  therefore  determine 
remain  quiet  for  some  time  lo] 
to  give  any  trick  of  the  nature  { 
ced  at  time  to  develope  itself. 
lay  for  two  hours  under  tlie  mof 
tense  heat  I  ever  remember;  tin 
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tlie  polacre  to  reconnoitre  a  bit  I 
will  take  care  that  I  do  not  go  too 
near." 

*'  I  see  no  objections  to  it,"  said 
I/' none  in  the  world;  butmindyour 
hand,  my  hearty— don't  go  too  far,  as 
thej  are  slippery  chaps  these  same 
slaving  gentry—that  I  can  tell  you." 

The  boat  shoved  off— I  was  eat- 
ing my  hasty  dinner  on  deck  at  the 
moment — and  proceeded  without  let 
or  hinderance  until  she  arrived  with- 
in pistol-shot  of  the  polacre,  when 
from  amongst  the  green  bushes  on 
the  river  bank,  about  mu8ke^shot 
from  them,  a  burst  of  white  smoke 
flew  up,  and  half-a-dozen  round 
shot  hopped  along  the  calm  surface 
of  the  sluggish  river.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  shrieks  of  the  cutter's  crew 
gave  notice  that  they  had  told  in  a 
fearful  manner.  We  looked  out  a- 
head.  The  wreck  of  tlie  boat,  with 
eight  of  her  crew,  including  the 
lieutenant,  holding  on  by  it,  came 
floating  down  to  us ;  the  boat  had 
been  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  fire 
of  the  masked  battery  that  had  so 
QDexpectedly  opened  on  us,  but  the 
poor  fellows  were  promptly  picked 
up;  only  we  could  not  help  observing 
the  body  of  one  unfortunate  fellow 
who  had  been  killed,  floatiag  past  us 
with  his  chest  up  and  his  head  down. 
Old  Davie  Doublepipe  scrambled 
on  board,  in  nowise  greatly  put  out 
by  his  rough  reception. 

*'  Why  now,"  said  ho,  "  a  surprise 
of  this  kind  is  extremely  incoiiveni- 
ent." 

'*  But  where  the  deuce  came  the 
shot  from  ?"  said  I. 

•*  The  devil  only  knows,"  quoth 
be;  **  every  thing  seemed  as  quiet  as 
could  be,  when  all  at  once — crash — 
tJhe  shot  took  us  right  amidships, 
and  the  next  moment  we  were  all 
floundering  in  the  water,  like  so 
many  pigs  overboard." 

"  Well,  well,"  rejoined  your 
bumble  servant; ''  I  say,  Master  Mar- 
line," to  the  senior  midshipman  of 
the  frigate,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  other  boats,  *'  we  can't  lie  here 
to  be  murdered,  so  strike  out  for 
the  polacre,  and  if  any  annoyance  is' 
offered  from  the  shore,  I  will  weigli^ 
and  give  our  concealed  friends  a 
dose  of  grape." 

The  boat  shoved  off, -and  pulled 
towards  the  enemy'  All  was  quiet 
maiil  she  reached  wittia  tea  jards 
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of  her  stern,  when  a  blaze  of  six 
pieces  of  cannon  at  the  fewest,  once 
more  took  place,  and  eddies  of 
smoke gushedfrom  the  green  bushea. 
The  boat  instantly  took  the  hint,  put 
about,  and  returned  to  us.  Her  stern 
had  been  nearly  knocked  to  pieces, 
and  she  was  leaking  so  much,  that 
by  the  time  she  was  alongside,  she 
was  full  of  water,  and  the  men  had 
only  time  to  get  out,  when  she  sank 
to  the  gunnel. 

"  By  the  powers,"  said  I,  "  but 
there  is  mighty  little  fun  in  all  this. 
What  see  you,  my  man  ?" — to  one  of 
the  people  who  had  scrambled  up 
along  the  long  yard  to  reconnoitre 
from  whence  the  shots  had  proceed- 
ed; but  he  could  give  me  no  infor- 
mation. The  instant  the  smoke  had 
rolled  away  down  the  dull  river  in 
blue  wreaths,  growing  more  and 
more  gauzelike  and  transparent,  as 
they  passed  us,  all  was  quiet,  and 
green,  and  noiseless  on  the  bank  as 
before,  while  the  sun  continued  to 
shine  down  on  us  with  the  same 
sickening  intensity,  heating  the  thick 
sickly  air,  until  it  was  almost  unfit 
for  breathing. 

'*  Something  must  be  done,"  said 
I—"  we  must  dislodge  those  fellows 
or  be  off,  that  is  clear." 

•'  Do  you  think,"  I  continued,  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  discomfited 
first  lieutenant,  who  was  shaking 
his  feathers  and  drying  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  "  that  there  is 
water  for  us  to  sheer  alongside 
where  these  scoundrels  are  enscon- 
sed  ?" 

<<  I  think  there  must  be,"  said  he, 
'*  but  we  had  better  remain  quiet 
where  we  are  until  night,  if  they 
will  let  us,  so  that  we  may  be  off  with 
the  ebb  if  need  be." 

The  advice  was  good  and  discreet. 
So  old  Bloody  Politeful  and  I  set 
to  clean  ourselves,  and  make  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  our  scanty 
means  permitted,  while  the  men  did 
the  same.  It  was  now  near  five  p.  m. 
when  the  tide  began  to  flow  again— 
and  as  there  were  two  good  hours 
daylight  still,  we  determined  to 
prove  our  friends  a  little  further, 
rather  than  lie  inactive  any  longer— 
the  same  restless  feelmg  had  spread 
to  the  men, 

**  Thet\de\aonXYi«k\AsniTio^»^? 
said  the  o\d  quatteimaftVAt. 

**  Then  ^  Yiaix^  >s^  vckOokSt^ 


the  river  brink.  I  was  sure 
9  directly  opposite  the  Bpot 
lience  the  shots  were  fired. 
L'ver  we  were  fairly  settled  in 
tioa,  we  let  drive  both  guns, 
pe  pattered  ia  the  water,  aud 
amongst  the  leaves  of  the 
mt  all  continued  still  as 
I  shore.  We  loaded  and  fired 
ut  as  we  had  only  one  boat 
ed,  Mr  Sprawl  and  I  de- 
d,  instead  of  attempting  a 
in  order  to  cope  with  ene« 
horn  we  could  not  see,  to 
ad  sweep  towards  the  brig, 
e  intention,  if  opportunity 
of  boarding  her.  But  Uie 
we  turned  our  stern  to  the 
id  began  to  null  iu  that  direc- 
ing — several  cannon  were  a- 
id  at  us,  but  in  this  instance 
)re  loaded  with  round  and 
nd  two  of  the  shot  told,  but 
ely  only  one  of  the  people 
t^  and  that  not  seriously. 
I,  men,  like  fury;  give  way, 
the  hull  of  th»  brig  between 
I  our  houest  friends  there." 
-another  rally  from  the 
battery,  and  one  poor  fellow 
I  time  knocked  over,  never 
gain ;  iu  another  minutp,  we 
;pt  round  tlic  stern  of  the 
and  were  alongside.    I  laid 


to  be  sinking.    "  ^he  is  settling 
down   forward,"   said  I;   "by 
powers, she  is  siuking.sure  enoug 
there — there  she  goes;  what  a 
to  port  she  Is  getting!"    Presei 
she  fell  over  on  her  beam- ends 
the  mud,  with  every  thing  un 
water  but  about  ten  feet  of 
quarter  bulwark,  and  the  masts 
rigging?,  which  the  setting  sun 
now  gilding;  while  the  longohadi 
of  the  busbes  and  dwarf  palms 
the  western  bank  gradually  ci 
across   the  whole  breadth  of 
unwholesome  stream,  chasing 
blood-red  gleam  of  the  sinking 
first  from  the  water,  and  tiien  fi 
the  river  brink,  where  it  linge 
for  a  moment,  and  then  gradu 
rose  until  it  rested  on  the  topn 
branches  of  the  trees  on  tlie 
bank  opposite,  from  which  it  sp< 
ily  disappeared,  and  the  onlyobh 
that  vouched  for  his  being  still  ab 
the  horizon,  were  the  wand-like  t 
of  the  tall  masts,  that  shone  '. 
burnished  brass   rods  for   a  b 
moment,  and  then  blackened  un 
the  fast  falling  darkness,  which 
pidly  shrouded  the  whole  face 
the  dull  fiat  melancholy  margiii 
the  dark  rolling  stream;  while  crc 
log  churchyard- looking  vapours, 
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the  Mgnufc  putrid  exhalftUon  that 
was  like  to  person  us ;  and  the  rush- 
ing of  the  river,  that  in  the  daytime 
we  could  not  hear,  sounded  loud  and 
hoarse,  and  rippled,  lip,  lipping 
agslMt  the  stem  as  we  lay  aground, 
and  then  circled  away  in  dark  frothy 
eddies  in  our  wake. 

We  lay  still  for  several  hours 
without  seeing  any  light,  or  hear- 
ing any  noises  on  shore  that  indi- 
cated the  vicinity  of  our  danger- 
ous ndghhours.  Once  tempted  by 
the  apparent  quietude,  the  boat 
shoved  off  a  stroke  or  two  in  the 
direction  of  the  polacre,  with  the 
intention  of  setting  fire  to  her,  if  pos- 
sible; but  when  within  piBtol-shot  of 
their  object,  a  loud  voice  from  the 
shore  sang  out  in  a  threatening  tone 
— '^Cuidado"*  when  the  officer  wise- 
ly pulled  round,  and  returned  to  us. 

We  could  hear  tlie  frigate  iu  the 
offing  through^the  livelong  ni^ht,  fi- 
ring signal  guns  every  ten  mmutes, 
which  we  durst  not  answer,  without 
the  certainty  of  being  speedily  blown 
to  pieces  by  our  invisible  antagon- 
idta.  About  ten  o'clock,  I  went 
in  one  of  the  boats  with  muffled 
uars,  and  made  directly  for  the  bank 
Hppoaite  where  we  had  been  fired  at, 
%vhich,  on  a  nearer  approach,  I  found 
t  >  be  free  of  mangroves,  and  to  con- 
sist of  a  Uack  overhanging  scaur,  that 
had  been  scarped  out  by  the  rush  of 
the  stream,  renected  across  from  the 
jutthig  point  on  the  side  where  the 
ttlavers  had  intrenched  themselves. 
All  continued  still,  and  here  we 
^ku]k^  for  a  full  hour,  when  we 
htole  out,  and  pulled  gently  towards 
I  he  wreck,  which,  either  from  a  fresh 
in  the  river,  or  the  rising  of  the  tide, 
was  now  entirely  under  water.  But 
%ve  had  not  advanced  above  fifty 
yards  towards  our  object,  when  the 
^ame  unearthly  *'  Ipfu-nre**  swung 
iitTOSStheblackrushingof  the  stream, 
and  was  again  reflected  in  a  small 
echo  from  the  opposite  side,  as  if 
a  water  fiend  had  been  answered 
Ity  a  spirit  of  the  air.  We  got  back 
tu  the  felucca,  and  now  made  up  our 
niinck  to  while  away  the  time  until 
the  day  broke,  in  Uie  best  way  we 
could.  All  hands  were  now  set  to 
cooper  the  damaged  boat,  of  which 
W8  contrived  to  make  a  very  tole* 
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rable  job,  so  that  she  leaked  very 
little. 

The  lieutenant  in  command  and 
I  now  went  below,  and  imme* 
diately  sent  for  the  Uiree  midship- 
men who  were  detached  on  Uie 
same  service  with  us.  We  had  some 
grog  and  a  piece  of  rancid  mess  beef, 
ana  as  turning  in  was  out  of  the 
question,  we  lay  down  on  the  deck 
and  on  the  lockers,  and  by  the  help 
of  boat  cloaks  and  blankets,  we  were 
endeavouring  to  make  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  we  could,  when  the 
sound  of  a  cannon-shot  was  once 
more  heard. 

«  Why,  what  the  deuce,"  said  I, 
"  we  are  making  no  movement— 
what  can  the  fellows  mean  ?" 

There  was  no  saying; — they 
might,  from  the  success  they  had  met 
with  in  neutralizing  the  attempts  of 
the  boats  to  disturb  or  destroy  the 
wreck,  have  overvalued  the  strength 
of  their  own  position,  for  this  shot 
had  been  aimed  at  us ;  and  as  we  had 
now  plenty  of  water,  wc  instantly 
weighed,  and  dropped  down  the 
river  out  of  range.  All  now  remain- 
ed quiet  until  the  day  dawned,  and 
streaks  of  dull  grey  cold  light  ap- 
peared in  the  eastern  horizon.  There 
was  not  a  single  warm  tint  in  the 
sky,  although  we  were  in  a  regular 
vapour- bath  of  pestilential  effluvia, 
and  were  any  thing  but  cold.  An 
hour  before  daylight  the  fog  sank 
doi^'n  on  us  even  thicker  than  before, 
so  that  every  thing  was  hid  from  our 
view  beyond  ten'paces'  distance ;  but 
as  it  drew  nearer  sunrise,  thia  watery 
canopy  rose,  and  gradually  evapo- 
rated in  a  dropping  mist,  until  the 
gorgeous  cast  once  more  reassumed 
Its  supremacy,  and  the  stars  spark- 
led,andthe  reddening  firmament  gare 
token  that  day  was  at  hand.  The 
sun  rose — 

"  Midge,  ahoy,"  sang  out  a  voice 
from  the  bow  of  a  boat^  that  had  on 
the  instant  stuck  its  snout  round  the 
point  below  us.  Before  we  could 
answer,  the  yawl,  full  of  enquiring 
messmates,  was  alongside. 

**  Hillo,  Master  Sprawl  —  hillo. 
Master  Brail,  what  sort  of  an  after- 
noon have  you  spent  ? — Slept  sound, 
eh?— But  why  the  devil  did  you 
keep  blazing  away  and  wasUng  hla 
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Majesty's  powder  in  minute  guns  in 
this  way  r 

**  What  were  you  after  the  whole 
nfglit  through,  eh  y"  sung  out  old 
Puinpbolt,  the  master  of  the  Crazelle. 

"  Coino  on  board,  my  lad/*  said 
I — "  come  on  board,  wilt  ye,  and  you 
abaU  hear  the  whole  story." 

They  came  on  board,  and  after 
lengthier  explanation  than  the  reader 
would  willingly  listen  to,  it  was  de- 
terniined,  reinforced  as  we  now 
were,  that  if  we  could  make  out  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fort  that  had  so 
annoyed  us,  we  bhuuld  make  a  dash 
at  it,  even  were  we  to  have  broken 
heads  in  prospect.  As  to  attacking 
the  battery  in  front,  where  there  was 
no  standing  ground,  it  was  utterly 
out  of  the  question ;  so,  as  the  tide 
was  now  low  ebb,  and  the  slaver 
nearly  hi^h  and  dry  ou  the  bank, 
although,  ia  the  hole  we  had  dropped 
into,  the  felucca  was  floating  quietly 
out  of  canuon-shot,  we  left  her  in 
charge  of  ten  hands,  and  crowding 
the  other  boats,  we  gradually  drop- 
ped down  with  the  current  along 
shore,  three  in  all,  the  damaged 
boat  haviu^  been  repaired,  as  al- 
ready meittioned,  and  with  no  fewer 
than  six-Hud-1'orty  seamen  and  twen- 
ty marines,  keeping  a  bright  look- 
out fur  the  smallest  opening  in 
the  mangroves  that  could  aftbrd  an 
entrancel  At  length  we  did  arrive 
at  such  an  opening ;  it  was  a  narrow 
creek  about  thirty  feet  broad,  over- 
hung wiih  the  everlasting  man- 
grove, which  formed  an  arch  over- 
head by  Uie  weaving  of  the  thickly 
leaved  branches  together,  forming  a 
shade  utterly  impervious  to  the  sun's 
rays.  1  was  in  the  sterumost  boat ; 
the  next  to  me  was  commanded  by 
the  flrtit  lieutenant  of  the  frigate,  old 
Davie  Doublepipe,  and  as  we  sculled 
along  in  the  clear  creek,  for  here  it 
was  translucent  as  a  mountain  lake, 
wkxatever  the  water  might  be  in  the 
river,  our  boats  came  close  together. 
Sprawl,  whose  experience  of  tlio 
coast,  and,  in  truth,  of  expeditions  of 
this  kind,  greatly  surpassed  ray  own, 
immediately  abked  me  to  shiix  from 
aft  where  I  sat,  forward  to  the  stem 
of  the  boat.  The  men  continued  to 
pole  along,  as  there  was  no  room  for 
them  to  ply  their  oars. 

**  I  say^  Master  Brail/'  quotli  he 

•—{as  he  Bat  in  tlie  Btern^bheelB  and 
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own  boat,  we  could  .  communicate 
without  being  overheard)^ — ''whjt 
supjposing  we  do  carry  his  pofiition 
— cut  boHOy  what  advantageth  it  us  ? 
The  slaves,  which,  when  the  Midge 
first  saw  him,  and  chased  him,  were 
on  board,  «are  once  more  back  into 
cover,  and  have  all  been  landed ;  bo  if 
we  could  even  weigh  the  polacre 
and  carry  her  to  Cape  Coast,  I  very 
much  fear  we  should  be  unable  to 
condemn  her." 

*'  But  the  honour  and  glory?*' 
quoth  I. 

"  Both  be — ahem/'  ^uoth  he;  **  but 
if  you  think  it  an  object  to  have  a 
brush,  why,  come  along,  it  is  all  the 
day's  work." 

1  was  a  younger  man  hj  ten 
years  than  our  friend,  and,  boy  like,  I 
gloried  in  the  opportunity;  so  we 
again  began  to  scull  along  the  clear 
deep  creek,  overhung  by  the  same 
luxuriant  umbrageous  screen  of  man- 
groves, as  impervious  to  the  sun  and 
light  as  if  it  had  been  a  continuous 
artificial  arbour.  I  cannot  describe 
the  beauty  and  coolness  of  this  shade 
— water  clear  and  pellucid  as  crystal 
under  foot;  a  long  distinct  view 
through  forests  of  naked  mangrove 
stems  on  each  side,  while  overhead 
there  was  a  perfect  screen  of  green 
leaves,  as  if  the  stems  of  the  trees  and 
bushes  had  been  merely  naked  and 
leafless  artiflcial  supporters  to  the 
luxuriant  web  of  verdure  that  rested 
on  the  trelliswork  formed  by  the 
interlacing  of  their  boughs  aloft,  and 
which  spread  out  in  a  delicious  co- 
vering over  the  whole  shore.  We 
dislodged  innumerable  birds  of 
every  variety,  from  Uie  tall  floating 
ghostlike  crane  to  the  chattering  pa- 
roquet; and  more  than  oneowlllitted 
away  from  us, and  flew  up  through  tlie 
branches  above,  until  the  sun  struck 
him,  when,  with  a  whirliug/^/{/^'and 
a  rustling  brush  through  the  topmost 
leaves,  he  came  down  overhead  like 
a  shot,  until,  restored  by  the  ^reeu 
twilight,  he  recovered  himself,  and 
once  more  sailed  away  along  the  nar- 
row creek,  and  disappeared  round 
the  corner  of  it  ahead  of  us.  In  one 
instance,  a  boy  in  the  bow  of  my  boat 
struck  one  down  with  a  boat-hook, 
BO  that  the  bird  fell  crack  against 
Lieutenant  Sprawl* s  head  as  he  eat  in 
the  stem- sheets  of  the  boat  ahead. 

*'  Hillo,  Brail,  my  man,"  quoth  he, 
''  wheie  away— 'ViVmiI  arc  you  after?" 
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This  narrow  canal  was  absolutely  as  if  the  weight  attached  to  it  had 
alive  with  fish— they  surrounded  us  been  more  than  it  could  bear, 
on  all  sides;  and  although  we  could  "  Aha,"  thought  I,  «  we  are  get- 
discern  some  dark  suspicious-look-  tiog  near  the  earth  of  the  fox  any 
ing  figures  at  the  bottom,  which  we  how— the  scent  is  high." 
conjectured  to  be  alligators,  still  We  carried  on.  The  path  conti- 
.there  was  no  perceptible  motion  nued  cut  up  to  a  great  degree,  but 
amoxu^t  them^and  we  all  continued  no  other  evidences  of  our  being  on 
quietly  to  scull  along,  until  the  the  proper  trail  occurred ;  and  as  we 
headmost  boat  took  the  ground  for  a  could  not  fall  in  with  a  tree  tall 
moment,  and  we  all  closed  bang  enough  to  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
upon  her.  lay  of  the   land  about  us,  had  we 

'*  What  is  that  ?"  sung  out  old  ascended  it,  wo  had  no  alternative 

Bloody  Pollteful.  but  to  stand  on. 

**  Lord  only    knows,"  answered  <*  No  chance  of  doing  any  good 

the  midshipman  beside  him ;  when  a  here,"  grumbled  an  old  quartermas* 

loud  snorting  noise,  approaching  to  ter,  close  to  where  I  was,  struggling 

,,     we 

marshy  echoed  along  the  green  arch,  braced   up  sharp    round  a  right- 

**  Now  what  customer  can  that  angled  comer   of  the   pestiferous 

be  ?"  quoth  your  humble  servant  path-—"  hillo,  the  road  stops  here ;" 

**  A  hippopotamus,"  said  one  of  and  so  it  certainly  appeared  to  do 

the  launch's  crew;  and  before  we  about  pistol-shot,  or  nearer,  ahead 

eould  hear  any  thing  more,  an  ani-  of   us,  *  where    a    mound  of   what 

mal  with  a  coarse  black  leather  skin,  seemed  green  furze  bushes  was  heap- 

and  a  most  formidable  head,  about  ed  up  about  six  feet  high  across  the 

the  size  of  a  small  Highland  cow,  (it  path.     Whether  this  was  a  casual 

must  have  been  but  a  young  one,)  interruption  thrown  up  by  the  na« 

floundered  down  the  creek  past  us,  tives,  or  an  impediment  cast  in  our 

ttirring  up  the  mud  as  thick  as  tar  way  by  our   concealed  amigos^   I 

all  round  about — ^but  we  had  other  could  not  tell.    A  loud  barking  of 

work  in  hand,  so  he  escaped  with-  dogs  was  now  heard  ahead  of  us— 

out  a  shot.    We  pulled  on,  and  pre-  and  presently  a  halt  was  called,  and 

sentiy,  the  mangroves  settled  down  the  word  was  passed  alon?  to  see 

right  across  the  narrow  creek,  twist*  that  the  priming  of  the  muskets  was 

ing  thefar   snake-like    branches  to-  dryandsound;  andallof  usinstinct- 

gether  into  an  impervicOis  net  They  ively   drew  his  cutlass  a  finger's 

were  still  entirely  leafless  below,  and  breadth  or  so  from  its  sheath,  to  see 

the  topmost  branches  alone  gave  out  that  it  would  come  readily  to  one's 

foliage,  as  if  their  bare  black  tortu-  hand,  should  need  be.  The  first  lieu- 

CUB  boughs  had  been  an  arbour  sup-  tenant,  who,  disdaining  the  common 

Sorting  a  covering  of  superb  vines,  ship  cutlass,  had  buckled  on  a  most 

iut  an  this  I  have  described  already,  enormous  Andrea  Ferrara  with   a 

Ahead  our  course  was  thus  most  huge    rusty  basket-hilt,    advanced 

effectually   stopped,    but    a  small  boldly  towards  the  enclosure,  when 

muddy  path   branched  off  to   the  a  smooth-faced,  very  handsome  dark 

right,  and  we  determined  to  follow  young  man  suddenly  raised  his  head 

it  above  the    green   defence — "  Que 

It  U)peared  a  good  deal  poached,  quieren  ustedes,  aminos  miosf** 

MB  if  rrom  the  passing  of  a  number  "  What's  that  to  you,"  rejoined  I; 

of  oeople  recently  along  it ;  and  wo  "  give  us  a  clear  road,  my  darling,  or 

had   not  proceeded  above  twenty  maybe  we  shall  cooper  you,  after  a 

yards  when  we  came  upon  a  spare  very  comical  fashion." 

studding-sail  boom,  to  which  some  I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 

heavy  weight  had  been  attached,  for  when  a  discharge  of  grape  flew  over 

two  slings  were  fastened  round  it,  our   heads,   crashing   amongst  the 

shewing,  by  the  straight  and  wire-  branches,  and  aen^vn^  ^vcn  ^cjint^ 

like  appearance  of  the  rope,  bow  se-  in  a  shower  on  our  Yi«a9^^>a^^  i^ 

were  toe  guafa  had  been;  and  the  the  neighboiUTmg  Xteea,  WVa ^ii«^% 

gparlimifwMs  broken  in  the  midst  wands,  became,  in  ti)i<^  \^Vi^i^^%  ^^ 

rm»xxxr,xo,  ccxix,  \ 


e  of  thirty  determined  fel-  ed  with  boarding  pikeSy  or  cutlasa 

ho  were  worliing  like  fiends  while  scFeral  baa  large  brass  bi 

endeavour  to  slew  round  se-  mouthed   trabucos,  or  blunderb 

1  teen- pound  carronades,  that  ses,  which  threw  five  or  six  musk 

n  mounted  on  a  stage  of  loose  balls  at  a  discharge.    Most  of  th 

and  pointed  towards  the  ri«  were  naked  to  tneir  trowsers,  f 

.pparentlv  they  had  been  un«  they  all  wore  a  blue,  yellow,  or  i 

accomplish  this  with  more  sai<h  drawn  tight  round  the  wa 

ae,  the  gun  that  had  just  through  which  several  had  pist 

red,  which  had  slid  ofF  the  stuck;  while  their  heads  were co¥ 

md  was  now  useless,  from  ed,  in  general,  by  a  blue  cloth  c 

ing  way  or  rather  sinking  of  like  a  long  stocking,  to  the  end 

]ber    which  constituted  the  which  was  fastened  a  thick  silk 

Q,  in  the  mud,  two  of  the  woollen  tassel,  either  haiigiug  do 

'  having  already,  in  the  at-  the  back,  or  falling  over  the  side 

capsized  and  sunk  right  out  the  head.    Those  who  wore  sh' 

t  m  the  semisolid  black  filth,  had  them  of  a  woollen  striped  sti 

lereabout  composed  the  bank  common  amongst  the  Biscay  an  be 

iver.    So  aid  from  the  can-  men.     One   elderly   man— a  la 

iy  now  had  none ;  but  never  athletic  Hercules  of  a  fellow,  bf 

1  shew  a  more  daring  front—  headed,  and   very  bald,    with 

ood  their  ground,   exchan*  trowiers    rolled   up  to  his   km 

3W  for  blow  most  manfully.  displaying   his  dark   brawny    1 

fort  or  battery  was  a  stock-  ana  naked  feet,  dressed  in  one 

n closure,   about  fifty  yards  the    aforesaid    striped   shirts,   i 

Towards  the  river  face,  there  who  wore  a  broad- brimmed,  nari 

platform,  composed  of  loose  conical-crowned  hat,  with  a  flam 

which  were  bedded  on  a  quick-  red  riband  tied  round  it  close  to 

running  mud,  (being  mlf  an  spreading  brim,  and  with  a  trnl 

m,  I  hope  the  phrase  is  pa*  in  his  hand,  the  piece  held  in  a  i 

me,)  on  which  were  mount*  that  it  might  be  instantly  levelled 

ilready  stated,  seven  carron-  us^stood  in  advance  of  the  othe 

sighteen-pounders  ;  and  the  These  ferocious-looking  rascals 
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^efyfts  if  ;)aer6  had  been  a  cross  round  and  pointed  at  us,  when  fivo 
-jf  the iiull-dc.  'n  their  blood.  The  marines,  who  had  scrambled  through 
iiibment  Lieutenant  Sprawl  stuck  his  the  brake,  took  them  in  flank,  and  at- 
•  .^jr  remarkable  snout  over  the  stock-  tacked  them  on  the  sea  face,  with  un- 
y,  several  of  uj  having  scrambled  exampled  fury.  The  sergeant  of  the 
up  a-breast  of  him,  the  man  who  party  instantly  shot  the  leader  of  the 
was  apparently  the  leader  of  the  Spanish  crew,  the  powerful  and  very- 
party  nailed —  handsome  man  already  mentionea^ 
**  Que  quieren  usteJts — houios  Bspu'  bettveen  the  shoulders,  and  he  fell 
n  >le9 — ^  wideesta  la  yucrru  entrc  iistC'  forward  right  on  the  top  of  me.  Still 
des  1  noaotros  ? "  in  my  dreams  I  often  fancy  that  I 
He  was  answered  by  a  volley  feel  the  convulsive  clutches  of  the 
from  all  our  pieces,  and  half-a-dozen  dyin^  man,  and  the  hot  blood  gurg« 
of  us  tumbled  down,  right  into  the  ling  from  his  mouth,  down  my  necic, 
soft  mud ;  Uiose  who  had  the  luck  and  the  choking  gasps,  and  the  death 
to  fall  on  their  feet  sank  to  their  quiver. 

knees  in  an  instant,  whilst  several        I  was  stunned,   and   must  have 

who  fell  head  foremost,  left  a  beau-  been  overlaid  some  time,  for  when  I 

tiful  cast  of  their  phrenological  deve-  wriggled  myself  clear  of  the  horrible 

lopements  in  the  mire.    We  strug-  load,  our  fellows  had  already  gained 

gled  with  all  our  might,  you  may  the    platform,   led   by    old    Davie 

imagine,  to  extricate  ourselves,  but  Doublepipe,  who  was  laying  about 

three  out  of  the  ^roup  were  instant-  him  with  his  rusty  weapon  like  a 

lir  pinned  in  their  clay  moulds,  by  Paladin  of  old,  at  one  moment  shred- 

the  boarding  pikes  of  the  slaver's  ding  away  showers  of  twigs  from  the 

crew,    and  died  miserably   where  branches  that  overhung  us;  at  an- 

they  fell,  while  several  others  were  other    inflicting    deep  and    deadly 

wounded  by  shot;  but  our  fellows  gashes  on  bis  antagonists,  Ms  sword 

continued  to  pour  in  after  us,  and  raining  blood  as  he  whirled  it  round 

there  we  soon  were,  thirty  men  at  the  his    head,   flashing   like   lightning, 

fewest^  struggling,  and  shouting,  and  while  his  loud  growl,  like  the  roaring 

blaalng  away,  using  the  dead  bodies  of  the  surf  after  a  gale,  alternated 

of  our  fallen  comrades  as  stepping-  rapidly  with  his  tootUf'/o,  that  gushed 

stonesi  to  advance  over,  while  about  shrill  and  sharp  from  out  the  infernal 

fifteen  more,  as  a  reserve  under  lit-  noise  and  smote  and  blaze  of  the  tu- 

tle  Binnacle,  had  perched  themselves  mult.     Presently  the  Gazelles  uid 

on  the  top  of  the  stockade  in  our  Midges  closed  hand  to  hand  with 

rear,  and  kept  pouring  in  a  most  their  antagonists,  and  the  next  minute 

destructive  ure  over  our   heads ;  the  survivors  of  the   latter  fairly 

while  the  yells  of  the  men,    and  turned  tail,  and  fled  along  a  narrow 

the  barkinff  and  worrying  of  the  path,  equally  muddy  as  the  one  we 

doga,  who  had  now  been  let  loose,  had  entered  by,  where  many  of  them 

and  who  were  indiscriminately  at-  stuck  up  to  the  knees,  and  were  there 

tacking  whoever  was  next   them,  shot  down  by  our  people,  but  no  at- 

were  appalling  in  the  highest  degree,  tempt  was  made  to  follow  them.    A 

The  men  who  so  manfully  op-  number  of  men  had  been  terribly 

posed  U8»  it  was  our  duty  and  our  torn  by  the  bloodhounds,  who,  when 

glory  to  encounter ;  but  the  dogs  their  masters  had  fled,  noble  brutes 

were  the  devil,— -altogether  out  of  as  they  were,  stood  gasping  and 

our  reckoning.  It  was  curious  to  see  barking  at  the  entrance  of  the  open- 

those  who  feared  not  the  face  of  man,  Lng,  covering  their  retreat  as  it  were 

hanginff  back  when  attacked  by  one  — spouting  out  in  a  bound  or  two 

of  the  blood- hounds.    So  our  anta-  towards  us  every  now  and  then,  and 

gonistSy  although  so  largely  over-  immediately   retiring,  and   yelling 

matched  in  numbers,  hacC  from  the  and  barking  at  the  top  of  their  pipes, 

ferocity  of  their  allies^  and  the  sound-  I  was  goin^  to  fire,  when  the  Scotch 

neai  of  their  footing,  the  advantage  corporal  of  marines,  already  introp* 

over  ufl,  and  made  good  their  posi-  duced  on  the  aceue,loo\L  \\i^\\N>^^ 

Uon  oa  the  wooden  stage,  where  of  putting  \a\i\ft  o«lv/'1E^«%V^^^^^% 

tbajr  in^iv  hi  the  act  of  at  length  Mr  Brail,  bul  \et  «i>>e^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

gem^aaotherofthecarroaadee^no  with  mad    dog^  and  d«&\.  ^o\V^  Vi 

doubi  ioaded  with  grape,   slewed  an  auld  but  a  ver^  uu^  a^^^"' 


m^rn^^        k»X#l   V 


which  in  two  instances  was  i^a- 

y  settling  over  the  bodies  in  a 

ly  mire,  vvtiile  four  wounded  men 

struggling  to  extricate  them- 

9  from  the  tenacious  clay,  and 

ivouring  to  attain  the  hard  toot- 

*  the  platform  of  planks.  Three 

m,  with  the  assistanro  of  their 

nates,  did  accomplish  this,  but 

>unh  was  too  badly  hurt^  and 

int  from  the  loss  of  blood,  to 

-ere^  and  in  despair  throw  him- 

lack,  gasping  on  the  bloody 

)irc. 

hat  is  that?"  said  I,  while 
dozen  dropping  shots  sparkled 
3m  beneath  tho  thick  jungle, 
.  the  very  instant  one  of  the 
^epers  stuck  his  head  over  the 
de. 

le  tide  has  left  us,  sir,  and 
uth  of  tho  creek  has  not  six 
of  water  in  it,  sir.  The  boats 
tick  hard  and  fast  until  next 

ling  enough  this.  VFhat  was 
one.  To  retreat^  for  the  time, 
t  of  the  question,  so  we  bad 
ice  but  in  a  forward  demon- 


uuLcivuiuuiuusiy  as  U  he  had 
a  crushed  beetle.    A  little  fartl 
we  encountered  in  another 
by- track  that  took  away  to  th 
of  us,  three  other  men,  evid 
part  of  the  gang,  who  had  been 
pering  us  from  beneath  the  covt 
the  bushen.    These  were  shot  < 
where  they  stood,  and  1  cannot 
get  the  imploring   glances  ol 
poor  fellows  as  they  vainly  besee 
our  mercy,  and  tho  fearful  sig 
their  stretching  themselves  out 
falling    crash     back    amongst 
branches  when  we  fired.    Tw 
them  seemed  to  fall  at  once  c 
dead  amongst  the  bloody  leaves] 
the  tliird,  shrieking  aloud,  had  w 
tied  himself  a  fatliom  or  two 
tho   brake  before   he  received 
quietus  from  a  marine,  who  wal 
close  up  to  him,  and  shot  him  tliro 
the  heart.    Still  we  heard  the  sht 
of  the  rest  of  tho  party  who  had 
treated,  and  were  now  well  aheai 
UB,  and  wc  pushed  on  in  pursu 
when  all  at  once,  as  if  1  had  b 
struck  by  the  levin-brand,  a  flasl 
light  blazed  across  my  eyes,  ai 
came  to  the  ground  by  the  run. 
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Etery  man  of  common  obserra-  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  the  ter« 

tion  must  now  see  to  what  the  head-  ror  of  combination,  obtain  that  in- 

■troDg  passion  for  innovation  is  ra-  stantandpracticalrelief,  which  they 

pidly  irading.    It  is  in  vain  to  con-  have  sought  in  vain  in  the  delusive 

ce«l»  h  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  theories  of  their  deceivers, 
deny,  that,  under  the  Influence  of         The  Trades'  Unions,  therefore, 

tha  prodigious   changes  of  recent  which  have  now  spread  with  such 

timea»  a  spirit  has  been  nurtured,  portentous    rapidity    through    the 

which  at  length  threatens  the  very  whole  country ;  which  have  arrayed 

elements  of  society  with  dissolution,  millions  of  Englishmen  in  combina- 

As  hng  as  the  lower  orders  were  de-  tion  against  the  authority  of  law, 

ludedby  the  cry  for  Reform;  as  long  and  the  order  of  society;   which 

they  were  infatuated  enough  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  industry  by 


believe  that,  by  supporting  the  Whigs  the  accumulation  of  numbers,  and 

in  office,  they  would  convert  the  age  extinguish  opposition  by  the  terrors 

of  iron  into  that  of  gold ;  as  long  as  of    self-authorized    punishment  ;  * 

they  were  deceived  by  the  assurance,  which  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 

that,  by  obtaining  the  command  of  national  resources,  by  suspending 

the  Legislature,  they  would  readily  the  labour  by  which  it  is  created, 

find  a  remedy  for  all  their  sufferings,  and  lock  up  the  fountains  of  pros- 

they  were  kept  tolerably  quiet,  as  perity,  by   paralysing   the    capital 

against  their  rulers,  and  their  fury  which  must  maintain  its  producers, 

tamed  exclusively  upon  their  devo-  are  a  natural  and  inevitable,  but  not 

ted  opponents  of  the  Ckinservative  uninstructive  step  in  the  progress  of 

party.    Now>  however,  that  device  revolution.  They  indicate,  and  that, 

will  no  longer  answer  its  purpose,  too,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  arri- 

The  battle  has  been  fought ;  the  vie-  val  of  the  period  when  the  vanity 

tory  has  been  gained ;  Tory  misrule  of  hope  has  b^te  felt,  and  the  false-, 

it  at  end;  Whig  wisdom  and  libe-  hood    of    promises    experienced; 

rality  hare  been  for  three  years  and  when  the  hollowness  of  professions 

alialf  in  full  operation ;  and  the  peo-  has  become  apparent,  and  the  selfish- 

]ile  naturally  ask,  what  is  the  end  of  ncss  of  ambition  manifested  itself ; 

tlieee  things  ?  What  have  we  gained  when  Whig  aristocracy  can  no  longer 

by  all  the  efforts  we  have  made  ?  employ  the  multitude  as  the  instru- 

Where  are  the  fields,  the  wages,  the  ments  of  its  will,  and  democratic 

plenty,  which  were  promised  us?  flattery  can  no  longer  supply  the 

Finding  that  they  have  gained  no-  want  of  real  relief.    The  manufac- 

thing  by  all  they   have  done,  that  turing  classes  seem  now  resolved  to 

wages  are  as  low,  taxes  as  burden-  take    the    matter    into    their    own 

some,  employment  as  scarce,  suffer-  hands ;   they  disdain  to  make  any 

ing  as  general,  as  before  tlie  arrival  appeal  to  their  own  Legislature,  or 

oMhe  promised  millennium,  they  re-  give  any  instructions  to  their  darling 

turn  in  gloomy  discontent  to  their  representatives ;  but  boldly  fixing  a 

firesides,   and^   throwing  aside    all  rate  of  wages,  a  period  of  labour, 

confidence  in  public  men,  and  all  and  a  set  of  regulations  for  thein- 

hope  of  relief  aerived  from  the  Le-  selves,  they  bid  open  defiance  to  all 

gislature,  sternly  resolve  to  take  the  the  constituted  authorities   in   the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and,     state,  and  invite  Government  and 


•  We  are  aware  that  all  the  respectable  organs  of  \\ie  TtkAw?  \Jtv\oi\%  ^X'mS^&to 
aett  of  violence;  but  experience  has  proved,  that  whWe  ihey  e"x\%\»  V>^«'1  t««vw«x> 
pnraoted,  Mud  tbut,  practically,  whateyer  they  may  say,  iUe'j  amouuX.  \q  ^  Vft^xiwi 
mnmktn  armr  belpl^B  Jnduttry^ 


ler  inuovations;  tlie  public 
on,  that,  from  tlie  regenerated 
ure,  the  people  have  nothing 
;  and  that,  tor  any  real  alle- 
3f  their  suflerings,  tbej  must 
their  own  right  arms  and 
rn  firm  resolution.  It  is  to 
'ded  as  a  natural  and  neces- 
p  in  the  progress  of  the  dis* 
der  which  we  are  labouring ; 
painful,  but  inevitable  and 
etold  result  of  the  insane  in- 
18  of  which  we  have  so  long 
3  victims ;  and  as  indicating 
pp  to  amendment  at  least 
irises  from  a  perception  of 
lly  tendency  of  the  remedies 
lave  hitherto  been  adminis- 

people,  indeed,  are  not,  for 
It  part,  aware  of  this;  they 
30t  admit,  if  it  was  put  to 
lat  their  present  distresses, 
avc  prompted  them  to  form 
)rmidab]e  combinations,  are 
ural  result  of  the  bitter 
intment  experienced  from 
trast  between  the  promises 
vere  held  out  to  them,  and 
ilts  which  have  attended  the 
!8  which  were  pursued ;  they 


uearu,  announcing  inai  iney  i 
been  cheated  and  deceived,  and 
direct  self-government  can  a 
admit  them  to  the  social  benefi 
which  they  are  entitled. 

That  the  true  friends  of  the  w 
ing  classes  are  the  Conservative 
that  theu:  worst  enemies  are  the 
magogues  who  lure  them  by 
voice  of  flattery  to  perdition,  i 
be  obvious  from  the  considera 
that  labour  and  industry  of  e 
sort  can  only  flourish  during  the 
shine  of  tranquillity  and  ease, 
that  they  necessarily  wither  anc 
amidst  the  storms  and  the  agiu 
of  Revolution.  If  a  tree  is  cut  d< 
the  leaves  and  distant  branchef 
the  first  to  wither;  and  tliey 
guish  and  die  long  before  any  s} 
toms  of  decay  appear  in  Uie  stem 
larger  branches^  because  the 
which  vivifies  the  whole  is 
stopped  in  its  ascent  to  the  fart 
extremities.  It  is  the  same  witl 
circulation  of  capital  through  tin 
less  extensive  and  curiously 
Btructed  filaments  of  society.  If 
shock  is  given  to  the  heart,  the  w 
ing  classes  are  the  first  to  si 
because  they  are  the  last  whon 
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of  the  Trades*  Unions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  proves  to  have  arisen, 
Is  observable  in  everv  other  convul- 
sion of  a  similar  kind  which  has  yet 
desolated  the  world.  It  corresponds 
to  the  revolt  of  the  lOth  August  in 
Uie  first  French  Revolution  ;  the 
effort,  as  Mignet  tells  us,  of  the 
working-classes  to  shake  off  the 
burgher  aristocracy  who  had  got 
possession  of  the  legislature,  and 
who  were  determined  to  obtain  for 
themselves  those  benefits  which  had 
so  long  been  held  out  to  them  by  the 
demagogues  to  whom  they  had  lent 
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ture  of  the  principles  which  these 
regenerators  of  society  are  pouring 
into  the  minds  of  our  manufactu- 
ring population. 

Coobett  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  re- 
cent numbers,  that 

"  Their  intention  is  to  take  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  country  entirely  into  their  own 
hands.  The  view  which  they  take  of  our 
pretent  political  situation  is  something 
like  this:  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
they  say,  have  been  most  actively  engaged 
in  doing  whatever  they  could  to  bring 
down  the  old  fabric  of  society,  and  they 
have  succeeded  so  well,  that  none  of  the 


ear*     It  corresponds  to  the  revolt  of     political  parties  can  much  longer  support 


Lyons  in  November,  1 83 1,  when  the 
starving  weavers  of  Uiat  great  manu- 
facturing city  rose  in  open  revolt 
against  Uie  revolutionarv  authorities 
or  Louis  Philippe,  and  were  only 
subdued  by  Marshal  Soult  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  head  of  a 
greater  force  than  fought  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  Toulouse  ,*  or  the 
great  revolt  of  the  Parisian  opera- 
tives at  the  Cloister  of  St  Merri  in 
June,  1832,  which  was  only  crushed 
by  a  mightier  military  array  than  glit- 
tered on  the  field  of  Jena  or  Aus- 
terlitz.  The  pacific  habits  and  more 
orderly  character  of  our  working- 
classes  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  give  a 
very  different  character  to  this  stage 
of  the  disease  in  the  British  Isles 
from  what  obtained  amidst  the  fier- 
cer passions  and  military  ideas  of 
their  southern  neighbours :  but  the 
crisis  is  the  same; It  has  arisen  from 
the  same  deep-rooted  disappoint- 
ment at  the  deceit  and  delusions  of 
which  they  have  been  the  victims, 
and  will  be  attended  in  the  end,  if 
not  firmly  coerced,  with  effects  not 
one  whit  less  disastrous. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  acquainted 
with  the  real  objects  of  these  formi- 
dable Associations,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  levelled,  not  merely 
against  the  rights  of  their  masters, 
and  the  general  authority  of  law, 
but  the  whole  principles  of  religion 
and  morality  by  which  society  is 
held  together — by  which  the  strong 
are  prevented  from  tyrannising  over 
tlie  weak— and  civilisation  is  pre- 
vented from  relapsing  into  the  anar- 
chy and  bloodshed  of  savage  life. 
We  shall  ^Ive,  therefore,  a  /eivouo- 
tatioi75  to  illustrate  the  extent  otthe 
du^er  which  now  tbreatena  aociety^ 
Md  the  perilous  and  aeducing  na- 


it.  Were  the  producing  classes  not  pre- 
pared with  effective  conservative  measures, 
Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals  would  soon 
be  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  pro- 
ducing classes,  viewing  matters  in  this 
light,  state  their  object  to  be  to  take  their 
own  affairs  into  their  own  hands ;  and 
by  taking  their  own  affairs,  they  are  ptr- 
feetly  aware  that  they  cannot  avoid  at 
the  same  time  taking  the  affairs  of  the 
non-producers  also  into  their  own  hands ; 
the  management  of  which  latter  will  de- 
pend on  theparticalar  arrangements  which 
the  producers  may  determine  to  adopt. 
These  are  no  trivial  objects  to  have  in 
view,  namely,  to  reverse  the  state  ma- 
chine so  far  that  the  producer  may  go- 
vern the  capitalist,  and  to  make  the  capi- 
talist minister  to  the  wants  and  pleasures 
of  the  producers,  instead  of  the  producers 
to  the  capitalists !  In  this  state  of  things^ 
and  with  a  body  of  men  in  the  commu- 
nity holding  these  doctrines,  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  for  both 
the  Government  and  the  public  to  ascer^ 
tain  their  probable  result  If  the  course 
marked  out  be  followed  up.  There  have 
been  Trades*  Unions  in  existence  for  some 
length  of  time;  many  of  them  rich,  and 
•partaking  of  the  nature  of  benefit  socl^ 
ties.  But  the  Trades*  Union,  which  it 
now  attracting  so  much  attention,  is  a 
thing  of  very  recent  origin,  arising,  in 
some  degree,  out  of  the  Political  Unionsu 
But  the  former  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  latter,  and  looking 
upon  them  as  the  creature  of  the  middle 
classes,  they  have  followed  tlie  stepe  of  the 
working  (dassea  in  France,  wlio  $oon  came 
to  view  the  Girondiata  aa  a  class  who  aimed 
at  monopolizing  all  the  benefits  of  the  HevO" 
Intion,  and  keeping  the  working  class  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  found  them. 
The  General  CoT\g;re«a  ol  \Nv^  \ivLVwi\»3» 
already  twice  aaaem\AeA»«uca%xT5\rsiiNsiv 
bam,  and  onco  m  lion^ow^  au^Vc  Va  ^«^a 
that  anolYiat  mtftVVn^  \a  \»>w^^wwtf 
early  \n  lS31f,  sit  ^«i»\^l^  ww  in*  ' 


the  different  Priests,  is  founded 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  truth 
re;  hence  have  follovred  prlest- 
r,  law  or  injustice,  ariatocraey, 
r  drone  that  exists  on  the  laboar 
dustrious  many,"  &c.  &c 

lesign  then  is  evident;  and  as 
len  of  the  extent  to  which 
ready  been  adopted,  we  wDl 
le  or  two  of  the  resolutions 
bination  formed  in  Manches- 
called  «  The  Society  for  Pro- 
^iational  Regeneration.'* 

lat  It  is  desirable  that  all  who 
*e  society  improved,  and  conru- 
ed,  should  endeavour  to  assist 
ng  chisses  to  obtain  '  for  eight 
rk  the  present  full  day's  wages,' 
It   hours  to  be  performed   be- 

hours  of  six  in  the  momiug  and 
evening ;  and  that  this  new  re- 
ihould  commence  ou  the  first 
rchnext.  3.  That  persons  be 
ly  appointed  from  among  the 
to  visit  their  ftUow-workmen  in 

manu/acturcy  and  emphinnent, 
strict  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 

communicating  with  them  on 

of  the  above  resolutions,  and 
I  them  to  determine  upon  their 

0.    That   the   workmen   and 


iw/emer  is  broken  in  a  moment  by  this  i 
conspiracy  of  the  poor  against  the  ridi 

What  their  religious  principles 
may  be  judged  orfrom  the  follow 
passages  in  the  Prospectus  of  a  n 
Paper  about  to  be  set  up  in  Glas^c 
to  be  entitled  «  The  Frbetiiinke 

**  The  objects  which  the  projectors  h 

in  view,  are,  chiefly,  the  establishmen 

an  organ  for  the  expression  of  free,  i 

fettered   opinions— opinions   ranging 

the  utmost  latitude  of  thought  j  the  v 

dication  of  such  of  the  opinions  refer: 

to  as  are  founded  in  Rea&on  and  Philo 

phy,  from  the  false  charges  and  aspersic 

of  bigotry  and  self-interest;  and  the  i 

plication  of  an  unerring  test  to  the  m( 

approved  and  vaunted  arguments  in  I 

vour  of  Theology, 

"  Discussions  and  disquisitions,  hoi 
ever,  are  not  to  preclude  less  weigh 
matters.  The  lighter  arms  of  satire  ai 
ndionle  must  not  be  allowed  to  rema 
inactive,  while  follies  and  absurdities  a 
for  their  employment,  although  the  shai 
should  ocdasionally  be  borrowed  from  tl 
qniver  of  a  Taylor,  n  Byron,  or  a  Vc 
talre. 

J*  Shares,  Five  ShiUingu  eaefi.     P^l 
ofeachNumher^  \{d.*' 

Let  no  Anp  Ka  a/i  A,At%A^Jt  >>  A.  ..... 
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In  Mnnchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Bolton,  and  almost  every  other 
manufacturing  town,  there  is  hardly  a 
manufacturer  who  is  allowed  to  say  what 
he  will  pay  for  the  work  done  for  him ; 
and  there  is  hardly  a  manufactory  to  he 
found  into  which  a  workman  can  dare 
enter,  who  ha^  not  previously  become  a 
member  of  the  Combination.  The  state 
of  things  is  a  frightful  one,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered doubly  hideous  from  the  fact,  that 
St  has  arisen  out  of  the  vile  misconduct  of 
the  faction  now  nominally  holding  the 
reins  of  Government.  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Althorp,  and  Lord  Brougham,  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  Birmingham  Pulitlcal 
Unions^  can  have  no  right  to  find  fault 
with  Regtnerators  of  their  Country,  John 
FUldeu  and  Robert  Owen,  and  their  col- 
leagues, are  only  acting  precisely  upon  the 
plan  laid  down  by  Lord  Brougham  and 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
KnoKledge.  The  Crisis  and  Penny  Ma^ 
gazuM  are  of  a  family  ;  and  the  London 
University,  as  originally  conceived,  desti- 
tute of  Christianity,  Is  a  fit  precursor  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Social  Reformers."'-^ 
Stirling  Journal^  Jan,  17,  1831. 

The  enormous  danger  and  peril- 
ous consequences  of  these  Trades' 
Unions,  have  now  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  steadiest  advocates  of 
the  Movement ;  of  those  who  were 
loudest  in  their  outcry  against  the 
former  system  of  government,  and 
the  most  vehement  supporters  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Sir  Daniel  Sandford, 
whose  eloquent  declamations  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill  are  still  ringing  in 
our  earfr— whose  name  is  indenbljr 
awociated  in  our  minds  with  the 
words  "  Oligarchy — Oligarchy — Oli- 
garchy/' which  he  so  liberally  pour- 
ed forth  to  an  admiring  operative 
audience  two  years  ago,  has  address- 
ed the  following  admirable  observa- 
tions to  the  Liberator  Journal  of 
Gla^ow,  the  great  organ  of  the 
Traoes'  Unions  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land; and  thus  illustrates  the  efifect 
of  the  Constitutional  Revolution 
which  he  so  warmly  advocated. 

"  I  do  not  presume  to  condemn  the 
general  prmeiple  of  combinations  among 
workmen  for  the  aake  of  mutual  protec- 
tion. No  liberal  man  will  assert  thai 
they  should  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  en- 
couraged to  consult  together  for  their  own 
interest,  and  to  maintain  associsitions  for 
the  promotion  of  their  common  welfttTe* 
I  mpproved  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  for* 
nuHtf  Sfreeted  agalnei  eueb  combiaatlona, 
Moi  wpaU  0fpQ§9  im  n^m^m^u  JBdt, 


conceding  this  wise  and  wholesome  prin- 
ciple, the  Unions  must  not  be  surprised 
if  disinterested  persons  should  spe  much 
to  blame  in  some  of  thtir  avowed  objects, 
and  in  the  means  of  attaining  them,  which 
they  openly  or  tacitly  countenance.  I 
esteem  it,  for  example,  a  most  unreason- 
able object  to  propose  a  universal  reduc- 
tion of  the  time  of  labour  to  eight  houri 
a-day.  This  is  a  portion  of  time  decidedly 
below  the  physical  powers  of  roan,  and 
the  period  of  his  daily  toil  in  the  freest 
regions  of  the  earth ;  it  is  below  the  ave- 
rage of  the  exhausting  labours  of  the 
learned  professions ;  and  it  is  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  the  country.  I  call  it  an  at- 
tempt equally  illegal  and  immoral,  when 
force  or  insult  is  employed  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Unions,  bv  the  coercion  of 
those  who  do  not  already  belong  to  them. 
The  Liberator  will  not  deny,  that  in  some 
quarters  frightful  acts  of  violence  have 
been  committed ;  and  I  have  looked  in 
vain  for  any  stroug  mark  of  disapproba- 
tion of  these  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
united  workmen.  Far  from  perceiving 
such  evidence  of  true  manly  feeling,  I 
find  in  the  Liberator  itself,  (a  great 
organ  of  the  Unions,)  bitter  expressiona 
of  scorn  and  resentment  levelled  at  thoee 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted 
privilege,  have  abstained  from  joining 
them,  or  have  thought  fit  to  leave  them. 
This  I  cannot  avoid  designating  aa  the 
tyranny  of  the  multitude;  and  that  man  is 
ill  versed  in  history  and  in  morals,  who 
does  not  hold  the  tyranny  of  the  many  to 
be  equally  hateful  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
few.'* 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  the 
great  contest  between  the  working 
classes  and  their  employers,  between 
capital  and  numbers,  which  Sir  Da- 
niel now  so  eloquently  deplores,  is 
approaching,  and  cannot  be  averted. 
His  darling  Reform  Bill  has  render- 
ed it  inevitable.  The  operative  work- 
men feel  that  they  have  been  decei* 
ved;  that  the  VVhigs  have  merely 
used  them  as  a  ladder  to  raise  them- 
selves, and  that,  having  gained,  by 
their  aid,  the  command  ofthe  Legis- 
lature, they  are  now  (^^uite  willing  to 
let  their  ralued  associates  grovel  in 
the  dust  It  is  the  sense,  tne  bitter 
and  universal  sense  of  this  deception 
of  which  they  have  been  the  victims, 
which  has  produced  \\i«  y^«%^xiX  ^^ 
neral  spread  of  Tradetf  vixj\a^%\  Va 
other  words,  of  \raTaeT»e^^^oc«>\Q^ 
of  workhig  mwi,  Xo  o\>\a2L\i^\>i  ^ 


mar,  lei  iiiui  uiiio  up  aujt  ^vm,  ^y,  £,..w 

newspapers   or    periodical  n-year  to  tlie  GrejliDes,  and  tak 

n'liich  advocated  the  cause  from  the  partisans  of  the  former 

n  three  years  ago.    He  will  ministration,  that  all  this  was  do 

i,  that  the  whole  evils  of  the  No :  it  was  the  prospect  of  subs 

theoretical  and  practical,  tial  relief  from  distress ;  the  bi 

stantly  laid  on  the  shoulders  that  the  hidden  cause  of  the  uni 

»roughmongers ;  that  it  was  sal  suffering,  which  every  one 

y  and  invariably  maintained,  but  no  one  could  explain^  was 

esources  of  the  nation  were  brought  to  light;  the  promises  ev 

ed,  and  the  career  of  pros-  where  repeated » the  assurances 

hich  opened  before  it  unli-  stantly  given,  the  prospect  invari 

it  could  only  shake  off  the  held  forth  of  a  real  and  impoi 

us  load  of  the  Aristocracy ;  amelioration  of  circumstances  i 

ef  from  Taxation,  Increase  of  Uie  proposed  measure,  which 

'all  of  Prices,  and  Diminution  duced  the  general,  the  otherwis 

3  Rates,  were  held  out  as  the  explicable  delusion  in  its  favoui 
ite  and  necessary  effect  of  a       ifow  that  the  experiment  haa 

in  the  Legislature,  and  that  made,  and  the  realitjr  of  the  pi 

)ns  who  presumed  to  doUbt  sea  uniformW  held  torth  put  U 

xhilaratin^  prospects  were  test,  it  is  universally  teen  hov 

h  stigmatized  as  the  tools  of  plorably  all  classes  have  been  d 

oughmongers,  as  influenced  by  their  deceivers.    The  agric 

ther  feeling  but  a  desire  to  rists,  who  were  told,  that  all  thei 

m  the  spoils  of  the  nation,  tresses  were  owing  to  the  Bori 

JO  be  dealt  with  in  no  other  mongers,  and  that  high  pricei 

It  with  the  brickbat  and  the  rents,   and    plentiful    employ 

•n,  to  be  plastered  with  mud,  would  to  a  certainty  follow  the 

ced  in  horseponds.    It  was  ing  of  the  Bill,  now  find  themi 

3rnal  cry,  issuing  from  nine-  plunged  deeper  than  ever  in  die 

>f  the  Press,  and  re-echoed  by  with  wheat  down  at  508.  the  (]u 


ISM] 

nUivet»  sajB  of  their  present  condi- 
iioDy  nearly  two  years  after  the  pass- 
Lsg  of  Maxima  Charta.  We  do  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
naenty  we  merelv  give  it  as  we  find 
it»  to  Dlustrate  the  sense  entertained 
by  the  operatives  of  the  working  of 
the  great  healing  measure. 

**•  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
families  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  at  this 
iDomeBt,  whose  average  income  does  not 
•xceed  Mvem  shilUm/a  weekly  for  each ! 
Parcel  out  that  miserable  pittance  into 
ibod,  clothing,  and  rent,  without  any  pro- 
Tiaion  for  the  contingencies  of  sickness 
ao4  death;  and  sach  is  the  fluctuation 
experienced  in  the  '  majority  of  tradea' 
«— the  accidents  that  many  are  liable  to, 
and  the  insecurity  of  maintaining  a  pla^e 
— ^hat  there  are  few  at  the  head  of  a 
family  who  lay  their  heads  on  a  pillow  at 
night,  know  whether  or  not  the  bread  of 
their  little  ones  will  be  baken  on  the 
morrow.  With  the  extreme  distress  of 
thousands,  and  the  insecurity  of  all  the 
working  clanes,  can  you,  Sir  Daniel — 
dinnterested  as  you  say  you  are — lay  your 
hand  opon  your  heart  and  repeat,  that 
workmen  have  no  plea  for  taking  some 
decided  steps  In  their  own  behalf?" — 
Answer  to  Sit  Danid  Sandfordf  Jan.  8, 

isak 

If  any  farther  evidence  were  want* 
ing,  it  would  be  found  in  the  state- 
ment of  Mr  Attwood,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  Uie  Birmingham  iron  work- 
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ers,  after  they  had  eitperienced  { 
full  year  of  the  benefits  of  the  R& 
form  Parliament. 

''  I  liye  in  the  neighbourhood  of  par^ 
baps  50,000  honest  nailers.  I  haye  ascer- 
tained from  their  own  mouths,  and  from 
their  masters*  books,  that  during  the  wai 
they  could  gain  16s.  per  week  with  the 
same  labour  as  it  now  took  them  to  gain 
88.  per  week.  But  they  still  paid  3s.  per 
week  rent  for  their  cottage  and  shop,  the 
same  as  they  did  during  the  war.  Now 
take  3$.  from  16s.,  and  it  leaves  138. 
Take  3s.  from  8s.,  and  it  leaves  5s.  Did 
any  one  think  that  5s.  would  go  as  far  in 
supporting  a  working  man's  family  now, 
as  13s.  did  during  the  war  ?  The  thing 
was  absurd ;  5s.  would  perhaps  go  as  ftir 
as  6s.,  or  possibly  as  7s.  But  here  was 
a  clear  injury  of  one-half  in  the  situation 
of  these  honest,  poor  men." 

When  results  such  as  these  have 
followed  the  highly  wrought  up  feel* 
ings  and  extravagant  expectationsj 
formed  by  the  delusions  univer- 
sally and  artfully  spread  to  procure 
the  passing  of  the  Heform  Bill,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  working  classes 
have  become  generally  and  alarm- 
ingly distrustful  of  all  public  men, 
and  that  throwing  overboard  alto- 
gether the  pilots  whom  they  have 
placed  at  tne  helm,  they  propose 
to  take  the  management  of  the  ves- 
sel at  once  into  their  own  hands.* 


*  The  following  doggrel  verses,  taken  from  the  Glasgow  Trades*  Union  Gazette  of 
September  14>,  1833,  will  shew  how  bitterly  the  people  feel  the  imposition  which  hat 
lieen  praetistd  on  them,  and  how  completely  the  present  approach  to  anarchy  is 
owing  to  the  fislse  and  deceitful  promises  by  which  they  were  deluded  into  the  sup* 
port  of  that  fatal  measure,  the  Reform  in  Parliament : 

'*  *Tls  twelro  rooDths  pastjast  yest«^rday,  since  earth«  and  iky,  and  les, 
And  roek,  and  glen,  and  horse,  and  men,  rang  loud  the  Jubilee  ; 
The  beacons  blazedr-the  cannons  flred,  and  war'd  each  plain  and  hill. 
With  the  Bill— the  glorious  Bill,  yon  rogues,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill. 

Our  Ministers,  so  pop'lar  then,  presided  o*er  the  fray. 

On  u-hbky  Jugs,  and  cans  and  mugi, secure  sat  Earl  Grey, 

And  then  as  o'er  our  gladdened  throatti  the  staff  we  stout  did  swill. 

Our  toast  was  still  the  Bill,  you  rogues,  and  nothing  bat  the  BUU 

I.<nrd  Brengham  the  mighty  Chancellor,  who  Eidon'a  chain  did  take. 
With  plans  of  nice  economy,  made  all  the  tpind&wi  shake } 
Abuses  vile,  and  such  like  things,  that  made  our  nerree  to  thrill. 
Were  all  to  fly  with,  ah,  you  rogaes,  the  BUI,  aye,  Just  the  Bill. 

Lord  Allborp  high,  and  Littlrjohn,  of  all  the  Russels  he. 

Were  Uien  with  us— at  every  fuss— prize  gods  of  liberty : 

like  Sidney  grave,  or  Hampden  brave,  waom  despots  dure  did  kill. 

We  lauded  to  the  firmament— the  drawers  of  the  Bill. 

Oar  tazesi  by  this  gloHoos  Bill,  were  all  to  tink  trfade^ 

Our  thipping  vhu  topnuper  then,  and  think,  oA.  vsnai  a  trade  I 

(htr  oip/ieuUure,  tmdow  howu,  ourpockettwen  tofilL 

^r, Or  r<w  Tognn,  tte  IMiJ,  th«  Vi\\  and  nought  b«t\>T  Ui«  IbVO. 


1  tiieir  proressiuuH  ui  pa- 

ibcrality,  and  a  regard  for 

there  is  no  ParliamcDt  iu 

iory   of    man,  which  has 

ttle  for  the  interest  of  the 

classes,  as  that  which  was 

)  St  Stephen's  on  the  frans- 

,he  Reform  Bill.    This  is  a 

existence   and  universal 

n  of  which  is  completely 

ated  by  the  votes  of   the 

re,  and   the  simultaneous 

•f  Political   Unions  in  all 

the   country.    They  have 

•ut,  by  a  majority  of  nearly 

proposal  of  Mr  Attvrood 

xtension  of  the  currency; 

measure  which  can  put  a 

lie  incessant  and  increasing 

of  the  last  ten  years,  and 

a  speedy  adoption  of  which 

ipts  to  revive  Industry,  or 

timatc  national  insolvency, 

ve  utterly  nugatory.    Thejr 

oe  notiiing  towards  extena- 

Poor's  Laws  to  Ireland,  a 

imperatively  called  for,  not 

the  wide-spread  and  heart- 

sufferine   of  the   working 

n  that  unnappy  and  deluded 

,  but   bjr  the  privations  to 


tional  duties  the  import  of  our  ] 
nufacturers.     They  have  retail 
the  assessed  taxes,  the  most  ruin 
tax  on  the  industry  of  the  poor,  n 
to  the  income-tax,  which  ever  ' 
invented,  because  it  is  a  direct  t 
den  on  the  funds  from  which  al 
labour  can  be   maintained,  an 
duty,  not  on  the  comforts  or  luxu 
of  the  working  classes,  but  their 
cessaries;  not  on  their  spirits 
tobacco,  but  their   bread  and  t 
beef.    They  have  adhered  to  the 
duties  on  beer  and  spirits,  thei 
perpetuating  the  growth  of  dri 
enness  and  aemonuization,  multi 
injf,  at  a  fearful  rate,  the  pro^ 
ofvice  and  profligacy, and  litc] 
realising  a  revenue  out  of  the  w 
of  prostitution,  and  the  brutali 
intoxication.     They  have,  at 
blow,  inflicted  an  irreparable  wi 
on  eight  hundred  thousand  coi 
rativeiy  happv  and  contented  lal 
era   In   the  West  Indies,  deli 
them  by  the  name  of  a  liberty  v 
they  are  incapable  of  enjoying 
depriving  them  of  a  protection 
a  state  of  rural  comfort,  which 
have  themselves  confessed  was 
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iDg_  stroke  to^  the  distresses  under  nejlendersy  and  shopkeepers,  have 

which  the  agHcultural  classes  have  of  late  years  been  constantly  acqui- 

so  long  been  labouring,  and  throw-  ring  over  the  cultivators  and  mauu« 

Ing  upwards  of  four  millions  of  rural  facturers,  that  is,  over  the  working 

laoourers  into  penury  and  want    It  classes,  which  has  produced  all  the 

is  as  clear,  therefore,  as  the  sun  at  false  measures  into  which  the  Tories 

noonday,  that  the   interest  of  the  were  seduced  in  the  last  ten  years  of 

producers,  of  the  cultivators,  and  of  their  administration,  and  has  at  last 

the  working  classes,  is  not  the  inte-  precipitated  the  nation,  bound  hand 

rest  which   is   predominant  in  the  and  foot,  into  the  bonds  of  the  a/top' 

Reform  Parliament;  that  it  is  some  onar//    and    money ocraq/t     riveted 

other  and  adverse  faction  which  has  round  their  necks  by  the  Reform  in 

contrived,  amidst  the  public  trans-  Parliament. 

ports,  to  possess  itself  of  political  That  diis  has  been  the  chief  cause 

power;  and  that  the  labouring  poor  of  all  the  public  distress ;  that  it  has 

are  farther  now  from  obtaining  sub-  been  the  remote  but  certain  parent 

stantial  relief  than  ever.  of  the  Free  Trade  system,  the  change 

What,  then,  is  the  body  which  has  in  the  Currency,  and  the  abandon- 

reallv  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  ment  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the 

itself  tlie  political  influence  which  hideous  infant  factories,  and,  last  of 

was  once  vested  in  the  heads  and  all,  of  the  fatal  Reform  in  Parlia- 

representatives  of  the  great  interests  ment,  which  has  at  once  prostrated 

of  the  State,  which  was  once  divided  the  whole  workintj  and  producing 

among  the  agricultural,  manufactu-  classes  at  the  feet  of  the  hut/ing  and 

r!og»  and  commercial  classes,  and  consuming, — we  apprehend  to  be  as 

secured  to  each  that  due  attention  clear  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid, 

to   their  wants  which  is  essential  We  are  preparing  and  collecting  ma- 

to   any   system    of  good   govern-  terials  for  this  great  subject,  which 

ment  ?  We  shall  give  the  answer  in  will  be  fully  developed  in  our  next 

the  words  of  our  bitterest  enemy;  Number,  and  would  have  appeared 

of  one  who  knew  us  in  many  re-  in  this,  were  it  not  that  the  mstant 

apects  better  tlian  we  did  ourselves ;  approach  of  the  great  strike  on  the 

who  was  equal   to    Alexander   in  1st  March,  imperatively  chills  for  the 

military  genius,  and  second  only  to  consideration  of  the  Trades'  Unions, 

Bacon  in  political  sagacity.  which    are  in  fact  only  a   conse- 

**  The  English,"  says  Napoleon,  quench  and  corollary  from  the 
"  are  a  nation  of  Shopkeepers."  In  dreadful  political  errors  into  which 
tliit  single  expression  is  to  be  found  the  people,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
the  true  secret  of  the  pecuniary  political  faction,  whose  interests 
difficulties  in  which  ail  classes  have  were  adverse  to  their  own,  have 
been  involved  for  the  last  fifteen  been  led,  and  the  ruinous  asccnd- 
years,  and  of  the  total  failure  of  the  ency  given  to  that  faction  by  the 
Reform  Parliament  to  administer  Remrm  Bill.  * 
any,  even  the  slightest  relief  to  the  The  real  interests  of  the  Conser- 
real  necessities  ofthe  nation.  It  is  the  vative  Party,  and  of  the  working- 
undue,  the  overwhelming  ascend-  classes,  both  agricultural  and  manu- 
ency  which  the  class  of  traders,  mo-  facturing,  are,  and  ever  must  be,  the 


*  The  above  view  coincidfs  with  what  has  been  recently  and  powerfully  advanced 
in  a  most  able  and  original  work,  entitled  Theory  of  the  Constitutinn,  by  J.   B. 
l^rnard,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     With  many  opinions  of  that 
gentleman  we  by  no  means  concur ;  and,   in  particular,  his  speculations  about  the 
approaching  discovery  of  moral  evil  and  regeneration  of  society,  are  totally  unworthy 
of  an  author  of  so  much  Information.     But  his  book  is  truly  a  work  of  genius : 
his  views  of  the  historical  changes  of  the  Constitotion,  though  sometimes  exagger- 
ated, arc  always  original,  generally  just  and  profound  ;  and  his  clear  insight  into  the 
intimate  connexion  between  democracy  and  monied  ascendency,  is  not  qtA'^  Vv\%V<^ 
rically  true,  but  in  the  highest  degree  finportant  at  this  t\me.     Mt  ^«txv«c^  ^xv^  ^Xt 
D.  Sandford  wUi  900a  become  good  ConserTatWes.    Meiv  ot  ot\^tv«l\  \\\o>\^x.^  ^ 
they  are,  will  never  receive  the  law  from.  Holland  and  LanaAovrii*  Woww .^  ^  > 
If^Ai^  do  oa  every  mtbjmst  of  pblHIm,  IVtemtOR,   |»lillowniHy ^  auA  \aAX»-    ^  «i  iJ 
tMkesn  early  opportanlty  ofmMng  Mr  Bernard**  wwU  Vno^n  to  wx  tt»^«%* 


on  trie  exLsicnce  ur  sucu 
tlDg  prices  that  their  own 
T  18    eutireiy  dependent; 
this  surplus  proauce  was 
r  times,   before  the  fatal 
Q  the  currency,  fairly  divi- 
'een  the  landlord  and  far- 
roved  by  the  fact  that  they 
h  thriving,  and  in  many 
omiug  rich;  that  the  pro- 
^inca  by  the  farmer  was 
ual  to  that  drawn  by  the 
and  that  the  growth  and 
I  of  the  farm-steadings  even 
ed  in  cost  tlie  more  splen- 
!cs  constructed  by  Uie  land- 
manner,  and  for  the  same 
le  Conservatives  have  ever 
steady  supporters  of  manu- 
and  operative  industry  in 
anches.    Who  but  they  car- 
ugh  the  Navigation  Laws,* 
18  Adam  Smith    observes, 
!  great  bulwark  of  our  ship- 
rest,  and  the  foundation  of 
lime  power?  Who  but  they 
the  protecting  duties  on 
anch  of  manufacture,  under 
cr  of  which  they  have  risen 
,heir    present    unexampled 


CUUUiy    lU   ^leUli    UllUUU    IVilUVVQ    ouu. 

can  testify,  that  the  Conservatives 
are  uniformly  the  roost  indulgent 
landlords,  the  most  beneficent  pa- 
trons of  every  useful  institution,  the 
warmest  supporters  of  every  benefi- 
cent charity.  We  are  confident  we 
are  within  the  mark  when  we  assert, 
that  nine- tenths  of  the  charity  of  the 
kingdom  fiows  from  Conservalive 
hands. 

On  the  other  Land,  what  Lave 
been  the  practical  measuns  of  the 
liberal  or  democratic  party  for  the 
relief  or  support  of  those  working 
classes  for  wliose  interests  tliey  pro- 
fessed such  uncommon  solicitude  ( 
They  have  abandoned  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  thereby  exposing  to  fl 
ruinous  foreign  competition  the  nu- 
merous and  important  classes  o 
shipwrights  and  carpenters; — the] 
have  abandoned  or  lowered  manj 
of  the  protecting  duties  on  manu 
factures,  and  exposed  our  opera 
tives  to  a  flood  ot  foreign  manufac 
tures,  which  Lave  entirely  swamnei 
many  important  branches  of  iuaus 
try; — they  Lave  forced  upon  tLi 
Conservative  administration,  by  io 
cessant  clamour  and  delusion,  Un 
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Poor's  Laws  to  Ireland; — and  they 
are  now  preparing,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  shopkeepers  of  London,  and 
the  "great  towns,  to  overwhelm  the 
cultivators  with  a  deluge  of  foreign 
grain,  that  is,  to  reduce  to  beggary 
and  ruin  four  millions  of  persons 
dependent  upon  rural  labour.    En- 

?[Uire  in  any  countv  of  the  kingdom, 
rom  the  Land's  End  to  Caithness, 
what  sort  of  landlords  the  democrats 
are  ? — ^how  much  they  contribute  to 
public  Institutions? — how  much  thev 
oestow  on  private  charity  ?  You  will 
hear  In  general  that  tliey  are  the 
most  grasping  and  niggardly  of  the 
commanity ;  that  they  exact  every 
thing  from  their  tenants,  and  give 
notmng  to  the  poor;  that  their 
names  are  to  be  seen  at  few  sub- 
scripUons — their  assistance  felt  at 
few  undertakings ;  that  their  gene- 
ral characteristic  is  that  of  being 
aiieni  appetcm^  without  the  single 
redeeming  point  in  Catiline's  cha- 
racter, sui  profusus.  We  speak  of 
the  general  character  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  honourable  exceptions  to  these 
remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  the  demo- 
cratic party  who  have  uniformly 
advocated  these  measures,  destruc- 
tive and  ruinous  though  they  were 
to  the  whole  productive  industry  of 
the  people,  have  nevertheless  contri- 
ved to  obtain  the  almost  entire  ma- 
nagement of  their  thoughts,  and 
succeeded  in  wielding  at  pleasure 
their  vast  energies,  is  one  of  the 
most  startling  and  extraordinary  of 
the  many  extraordinary  phenomena 
these  times  exhibit,  and  affords  a 
signal  instance  of  the  facility  with 
whidi  men  may  be  led,  by  skilful 
flattery  and  alluring  expressions,  to 
support  the  leaders  who  are  really 
pursuing  measures  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  their  welfare.  They  were 
incessantly  told  that  public  happi- 
ness was  their  great  object;  that  tiie 
people  never  could  be  sufficiently 
instructed,  enlightened,  and  free; 
that  self-government  was  the  true 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  humani- 
ty ;  and  that  if  political  power  was 
only  rested  to  a  sufficient  extent  in 
the  people,  all  the  ills  of  life  would 


speedily  disappear.  Misled  by  this 
dazzling  phantom,  they  generally 
and  cordiailly  supported  the  deme* 
cratic  leaders,  and  submitted  pati- 
ently for  a  tract  of  years  to  the  most 
acute  suffering,  inflicted  by  the  mea- 
sures of  their  demagogues,  in  the 
Arm  belief,  which  was  sedulously 
inculcated,  that  it  was  the  resistance 
of  the  Conservatives  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  evil.  We  have  to 
thank  the  Reform  Bill  for  having  at 
length  put  an  end  to  this  extraordi- 
nary delusion,  and  by  seating  the 
Movement  party  in  complete  sove- 
reignty, for  the  time  at  least,  in  the 
Legislature,  brought  at  once  \fi  the 
test  the  sincerity  of  their  professions 
to  relieve  the  people,  and  their  abi- 
lity to  do  any  thing  eflicient  for  the 
public  welfare. 

That  the  evils  under  which  the 
labouring  classes  now  sufler,  and 
which  have  produced  the  formida- 
ble organization  of  the  Trades' 
Unions,  are  in  no  respect  likely  to 
be  removed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  increased  by  the  greater  as- 
cendency of  the  democratic  party,  is 
farther  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
they  exist  to  fully  a  greater  extent 
in  North  America,  notwithstanding 
the  drain  of  the  back  settlements 
and  a  boundless  soil,  than  in  the 
densely  peopled  realm  of  Britain* 

'*  The  North  Americans  distinctly  ad- 
mi  t,  that  ever  since  the  Ue volution  which 
separated  them  from  the  mother  country, 
and  conferred  upon  them  the  blessing  of 
self-government,  magisterial  and  even  pa- 
rental authority  has  been  upon  the  decline, 
and  that  now,  at  last,  combinations  exist 
amongst  working  men,  to  such  a  fearful 
extent,  for  overthrowing  the  institution  of 
property,  that  a  subversion  of  all  autho- 
rity is  apparently  at  hand,  there  being 
absolutely  nothing  left  in  that  country  to 
preserve  its  social  system  from  being  torn 
in  pieces,  but  education  only."* 

What  security  education  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford  against  these  enor- 
mous evils  in  an  old  and  corrupted 
state  like  Great  Britain,  has  already 
been  fully  considered  in  the  former 
number  of  this  8erie8.f 

''  There  are,  in  our  own  country,*' 
says  the  North  American  lleview,  "com- 
binations of  the   em^lo^^d  l<k  ^xq^>ii^ 


♦  North  Ameriam  Review,  Jan.  1^33,  p.  ft\» 
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omhination  s^for  securing  their  rUfhis, 
are,  indeed,  tendencies  of  this  sort, 
must  be  controlled  and  regulated, 
ety  cannot  exist ;  tandenciea  to  a 

retbrm,  so  radical,  Indeed,  that  if 
trained  it  will  tear  up  every  social 
tion  by  the  roots,  and  leave  nothing 

but  disorder,  waste,  and  ruin." 

same  truths  are  forcibly  il- 
:cd  in  Mr  Hamilton's  recent 
Imirable  work  on  North  Ame- 


ti   the  city   of   New   York,"  be 

8,    '*  a  separation   Is  rapidly  ta- 

lace  betfveen  the  different  orders 

ety.      The  oprratire    class   have 

formed  thcmAelrcs  into  a  society 

the    name  of  the    WorHtJt,    in 

opposition   to   those  who,   more 

il  by  nature  or  fortune,  enjoy  the 

I  of  life  without  the  necessity  fer 

labour.     These  people  make  no 

>f  their  demands,  which,  to  do 

%i\cef  are  few  and  emphatic  They 

islie<l  in  the  newspapers,  and  may 

on  half  the  walls  of  New  York. 

t  postulate  is,  *  Equal  ami  f 'nicer- 

cation**    It  Is  false,  they  say,  to 

1  that  there  Is  at  present  no  prii 

irder,  no  practical  Aristocracy,  in 


are  ouiers,  wbo  go  still  further,  and 
advocate  the  introduction  of  an  At 
X,aWf  and  a  periodical  division  of  pn 
These  unquestionably  constitute  t 
trSme  gauche  of  the  Worky  Parll. 
but  still  they  only  follow  out  the 
pies  of  their  less  violent  nelghboui 
eloquently  dilate  on  the  Justice  am 
priety  of  every  individual  being  c 
supplied  with  food  and  clothing."  * 

We  give  the  operatives  due  ^ 
ing;  they  have  no  relief  to  e. 
from  the  democraUc  party,  ai 
litUo  from  the  frantic  anarc 
course  they  are  aovr  pursuing, 
their  sufferings  are  great,  we  la 
to  hear ;  that  they  neither  can, 
will  be  relieved  by  the  pari 
whose  guidance  they  have  hitl 
and  blindly  surrendered  themsf 
is  capable  of  demonstration. 

The  Reform  Parliament  is  goi 
ed  by  an  adverse  interest  to  th 
the  producers.  It  is  entirely  i 
by  the  monied  interests  and  ' 
DEBS.  This  class  has  by  the 
acquired  a  monstrous— an  irri 
ible  preponderance  in  the  Lcnb 
ture.  We  grieve  to  say  this;  b 
is  self-evident;  and  the  supportc 
the  Reform  Bill  have  themselvc 
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whose  boboof  is  Uie  incessant  prose-  the  race  of  consumers  over  that  of 
cution  of  this  object  undertaken  ?  producers,  which  has  gradually  ob- 
it it  for  the  interest  of  the  producers^  tained  for  them  the  dominion  of  the 
whether  agricultural  or  manufactu-  Legislature,  and  precipitated  the 
ring,  whether  rural  or  urban?  nation  into  that  abandonment  of 
No !  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Conservative  principles  and  the  pro- 
buyersy'^f  the  traders  who  hope  to  tection  of  producers,  and  that  sub- 
get  their  sales  augmented  by  a  mission  to  the  dictates  of  towns, 
diminution  of  the  price  of  their  which  distinguished  the  concluding 
articles,  and  their  profits  increased  years  of  the  Tory  Administration, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  prime  cost  By  an  infatuation  which  has  few 
of  the  goods  in  which  they  deal,—  parallels  even  in  the  wide-spread 
of  the  holders  of  money,  and  other  annals  of  human  folly,  the  manu- 
classes  in  town  who  have  fixed  facturlng  classes,  the  urban  pro- 
Incoroei,  derived  from  the  Funds,  ducers,  were  led,  when  the  nnal 
mortgage,  or  other  unchanging  sour-  struggle  arose,  to  join  their  forces 
ces,  and  Uierefore  benefit  immense-  uith  those  of  their  worst  enemies^  t/ie 
ly  by  every  reduction  which  takes  urban  consumers,  and  under  the 
place.  But  this  class  have  no  inte-  guidance  of  the  democracy,  and  the 
rest  in  common  with,  or  sympathy  banners  of  Reform,  fought  and  gain- 
for,  the  producers  of  any  descrip-  ed  the  great  battle  against  the  rem- 
tioDr— that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nant  or  the  producers,  reduced,  by 
labouring  classes,  rural  or  urban,  in  this  unnatural  union,  and  the  delu- 
every  department ;  on  the  contrary,  sion  of  republican  principles,  to  a 
their  interest  is  just  the  reverse.  To  third  of  their  natural  forces, 
sell  cheap,  and  buy  still  cheaper,  is  This  truth,  the  real  secret  of  all 
the  ereat  o^ect  of  the  mouied  and  the  distresses  and  disasters  of  the 
trading  class;  and  it  is  the  point,  ac-  present  times,  and  the  clear  and  ge- 
cordingly,  to  which  all  their  efforts  neral  perception  of  which  is  indis- 
are  directed.  If  they  can  only  get  pensable  towards  any  thing  like  a 
com  cheap,  they  care  not  though  half  righting  of  the  national  vessel,  is  put 
the  ^gricuIturaL  labourers — that  is,  in  a  very  clear  light  by  Mr  Bernard, 
two  millions  of  souls— are  reduced  to  to  whose  ^le  and  original  work  we 
beggary ;  if  they  can  only  get  cottons  have  already  alluded, 
cheap,  they  care  not  though  a  million  Mr  Ricardo^  a  great  fundholder 
of  operative  weavers  are  forced  to  and  dealer  in  loans  and  stockjob- 
Ure  m  rarrets  on  a  shilling  a-day ;  bing,  was  one  of  the  chief  authors 
if  whisky  and  gin  are  cheap,  they  of  the  change  in  the  currency  in 
care  not  though  crime  triples  under  1819. 
its  influence,  and  millions  of  human 

beings  are  precipitated  into  profli-       "  This  gentleman,"  lays  Mr  Bernard, 

gacy  by  the  spread  of  the  fiery  poi-  "  had    obuined    considerable    celebrity 

Son.    If  silks  and  ribbons  are  cheap,  amongst  hi.  brethren  of  the  Stock  Ex- 

they  care  not  though  the  weavers  of  cl»w8«»  «  ^«*^  ^  amongst   all   that 

Spitolfields  and  Mwclesfield  are  re-  cJ»«»  «^  Reformers,  whose  r^  object  1^ 

diced  by  the  free  (comparatively)  "«'  ^  ™"«»*  \  **^"f '  'V""  1" 

trade  in^ench  silks  toriin;  if  they  ^  "^  •"»»^"?'    ?«  ^'^"^  v[^^Z^'^ 

-.-.!-,  *.*.♦  f^^ir,u*«.  ^-u^^^    ♦!,««  ^.Jl  TRrlous  publications  on   Folitical   r-co- 

'*°*/rt5''*  i  k^'Ik  P'l  ir  ♦LTo  nomy ;   the  leading  principle  of  which  is 

not  Aough,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Na-  ^  J^^;^,^  i^odown"  and  farmers  in  the 

Tieation  Xaws    the  whole  class  of  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^       ,^1^  ^^  ^heir  fellow- 

•hlpownersandbuildersare brought  countrymen,  by  representin*  their  inter- 

to  the  verge  of  insolvency,  and  the  esu  as  adverse  lo  those  of  all  other  people, 

"  wooden   walls   of    old   England'  ,„   ^^ich  case  their  prosperity   would 

sent  to  the  bottom.  jl^,n^  depend  on  the  degree  of  injury  they 

This  sinffle  observation  furnishes  ^^i^  \nA\c%  upon  others.    The  doctrine 

the  key  to  tne  Free  Trade  system,  the  would  indeed  be  true,  were  all  working 

change  of  the  Currency,  the  aban-  poople,  the  puUie  as  they  are  called,  con- 

doBinent   of  the  Navigation   Laws,  aamera  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  are 

and  all  the  disastrous  measures  of  prodaceri,  and  wcar«  ^t<AucX\Qia  c\k\«^i 

the  hut  fifteen  yearsL    It  is  the  pro-  confined  to  laiidowi\«f«  viu^ t«cm«c%  w!\i  \ 

grnaire  increase  of  the  monied  and.  but,  fortunately  for  \\i«w\av^.«t  Awwaj 
trading  interest^  the  aacendencyof  m  working  peop\e9  "w\i«!t^«  Va  ^\tw 
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fd  in  production,  by  making  a  part, 
lat  the  moNt  numeroui  part,  believe 
hey  irere  consumera,  rather  than 
^ers ;  and  setting  tbem  in  this  way 
t  those  who  were  sailing  actually 
I  same  boat  with  them,  the  land- 

and  farmer,  in  order  to  weaken 

kited  influence  of  the  entire  body ; 

1  admirable  contrivance  for  atrength- 

thc  hands  of  the  fundholder,  and 

ng  him  to  obtain  his  favourite  object 

prices."  • 

ring  the  struggle  on  the  Reform 
the  great  majority  of  the  pro- 
's throughout  the  country,  of 
ever  class,  were  seduced  by  the 
gion  of  democracy  and  the  de- 
ti  of  a  Press,  all  emanating  from, 
;uided  by,  the  interests  of  town 
imers,  to  unite  against  the 
ant  of  the  Conservative — ^that 
e  producing  interest  Ninety- 
out  of  the  hundred  and  one 
ty  members  of  England  were 
ned  in  the  reforming  interest; 
he  farmers  who  brought  them  in 
he  shoulders  of  the  populace, 
low  rewarded  for  their  exer* 
by  the  threatened  repeal  of 
[3orn  Laws — that  is,  the  reduc- 

tf  orrain  tn  fnrtv  fthilllnfrs  n-nuar- 


that  is,  the  town  members  a 
the  county  as  more  than  ti 
one.  Part,  no  doubt,  of  th( 
roughs  are  swayed  by  the  land 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  but,  p 
biy,  at  least  as  many  county  ; 
bers  are  returned  by  the  growii 
fluence  of  city  wealth,  owing  t 
Increasing  embarrassment  oi 
country  proprietors.  At  all  e 
if  it  be  said  that  there  are  900 
lish  members  in  tlie  interest  < 
consumers,  and  200  in  that  c 
producers,  the  fairest  allowai 
made  for  the  possible  efforts  < 
minority,  of  all  descriptions,  wl 
now  attempting  to  stem  the  ru 
torrent  which  has  flooded  the  1 
lature.  And  in  the  right  of  ^ 
at  elections,  how  are  the  dif 
claasea  of  society  balanced  P  j 
sumer  in  town,  who  pays  ten  p 
of  yearly  rent,  has  a  vote;  i 
ducer  in  the  country  requires 
./fiv  times  that  sum  to  get  one.  Tl 
pound  clause  virtually  exclud 
whole  ojH'rative  fnamijacturersfri 
i/i/fMeRrY,and  vests  unlimited  po 
the  spiritdealers,  grocers,  and 
keepers — that  is,  the  consumei 
live  on  the  fruits  of  their  1 
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of  above  four  hundred  millions  an- 
nualljy  and  the  population  employed 
in  these  branches  of  industry  is  no 
less  than  10,000,000,  while  the  total 
wealth  earned  annually  by  the  trading 
and  monied  classes,  is  L.  95,000,000, 
and  their  numbers  are  only  5,600,000. 
Thus  a  class  producing  one-fifth  of 
the  national  income,  and  composing 
one-third  of  the  national  numbers, 
havecontri  ved,  by  the  delusions  which 
they  have  spread  among  the  work- 
ing bodiei^  to  usurp  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  Legislature,  and  to 
introduce  and  perpetuate  a  series  of 
measures,  which  nave  precipitated, 
and  are  precipitating,  the  very  men 
whose  hands  create  tneir  income  into 
beegarr  and  ruin.* 

ui  these  observations  we  have 
classed  the  agricultural  and  urban 
producers  together,  and  considered 
their  joint  interests  as  opposed  to 
that  df  the  money-holders  and  con- 
Bumers.  We  know  well  the  apple 
of  discord  which  the  consumers  and 
the  advocates  of  cheap  prices  have 
contrived  to  throw  between  these  two 
vast  bodies,  whose  united  strength 
would  be  irreaistible.  We  are  quite 
aware  of  the  fatal  delusion  which 
Ihey  have  spread,  and  are  spreading. 


on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws 
and  the  efforts  they  are  making  tc 
detach  the  whole  urban  producen 
from  their  rural  brethren,  by  the 
false  but  specious  pretence  that  deai 
grain  is  the  interest  of  the  one,  and 
cheap  grain  the  interest  of  the  other. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  mo- 
ment that  the  working  classes  of  all 
descriptions  should  at  length  acquire 
just  iaeas  on  this  subject,  and  be 
brought  to  see  that  their  interests  are 
identical,  and  cannot  be  separated  i 
and  that  it  is  the  fatal  disunion  which 
the  town  consumers  and  monied 
classes  have  contrived  to  create  be- 
tween them  by  the  phantoms  of  de- 
mocratic ascendency,  free  trade, 
cheap  prices,  and  political  power, 
which  has  enabled  tne  adverse  inte- 
rest in  society  to  mount  upon  their 
backs,  and  chain  them  like  captives 
to  their  chariot  wheels,  in  defiance 
of  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses, 
and  the  continued  suffering  experi- 
enced in  their  own  persons. 

Let  the  operative  workmen  and 
manufacturers,  before  they  give  ear 
to  these  insidious  attempts  on  the 
part  of  their  real  oppressors,  attend 
to  the  following  consideration : 
When  were  they  in  a  prosperous 


*  The  foUowing  Table  illustniies  this  in  the  most  ttriking  maimer.     It  is  taken 
frsni  Flsbnr's  and  Moreau's  Tables,  and  aU  compiled  from  Parliamentary  doeumcnts. 


Annual  produce  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches, 
— — — ^-— — »  of  mines  and  minerals,  • 

— — ^— ^  of  fisheries,         •         .         .         • 
»—«———»  of  manufiictures,        •        •        • 


Total  Annual  Produce  of  Producers,      • 

Annual  profits  of  inland  trade,  •        •        • 

•—  of  coasting  trade,  •        •         • 

—  of  shipping  and  foreign  commerce, 

—  of  bankers,  •         .        •         . 
«-•  of  foreign  income^        • 


^tm 


L.  246,600,000 

21,40^000 

3,400,000 

148,000,000 

L.41 9,400,000 

L.48,425»000 

3,550,000 

34^96,000 

4i500,00O 

4,500,000 


Total  Annual  Plrs^aes  of  Consumers,        L.95»373,000 


Producers* 
Nombtr  of  sgrieoltnral  per- 

soM^  and  their  families, 
JNiBen^  .        •        • 

Mamrfaotarew, 
Afl«Ukv^  |HU4«f%  &«    . 

Producing 


6,300,000 
600,000 

2,400,000 
660,000 


1*1^950,000 


Consumers. 
Shopkeepers, 
Tailors,  shoemakers,  . 
Soldiers  and  sailors,    . 
Clergy,  doctors,  &c.     • 
Paupers,    •         •         • 
Annuitants,       %        « 


2,100,000 

1,080,000 

830,000 

450,000 

110,000 


I 


^^OUXOXMClt      \i*^^fefe?5^ 


•  Pebrers  Tables  396  and  «Q0. 


districts,  in  many  parts  of 
3  average  iocome  of  aii  iodiri- 
lot  su/ficieiit  to  buy  bread  alone, 
ett,  in  reply  to  Mr  Macauley» 
t  he  would  pledge  himself  to 
;  10,000  perilous  in  lieeds  did 
hree-pence  per  dayi  and  he 
bat  his  colleague  had  a  state- 
ch  he  could  rerify  on  oath,  and 
obtained  by  his  ovm  personal 
that  there  were  50,000  persons 
Chester  who  did  not  receire  each 
ly.  Mr  Fielden*8  Tables,  pab- 
t  year,  exhibit  the   following 

Images  per  piece  to  hand- 
were  .  .     4^.  Gtl. 
ditto         .             .     Sj.  3d. 
ditto         .  .     Is.  4d. 

Id  to  this  appalling  fact  that 
ions  of  pounds  were  last  year 
ur  Poor's  rates,  and  I  think, 
itering  further  Into  dry  statls- 
s,  it  muAt  be  obylous  to  all 
aapered  minla|iis  of  corruption, 
h  fongt  deep,  and  nopde$9  diS" 
cause  of  the  ortfa:nizaHonqfthe 
ion.** — Trades*  Union  Gazette f 
134.. 

me  fact  is  stated  ia  the 
18  In  the  ^wcastle  PresSp 


jL/uriDg  me  last  five  years  o< 
war,  wheat  was  at  I4s.6d.  per  bu 
and  all  classes^  and  more  espec 
the  operatives,  were  prosperoua 
contented;  for  the  last  five  j 
wheat  has  been  at  an  average  : 
bushel,  and  thej  have  been,  by  l 
own  admission,  constantly  gei 
worse  and  worse.    At  present  w 
is  at  5s.  4d.  a  bushe),  lower  tha 
has  been  for  the  last  forty  y< 
and  the  workmen,  as  they  tk 
selves  tell  us,  are  so  far  from  i 
vine,  that  they  are  literally  star 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  on  s« 
shillings  a-week.     Unless  these 
happy  men  were  literally  infatui 
by  tne  monied  demagoeuea  who  i 
them  by  democratic  flattery  to ; 
dition,  they  would  see  that  ch 
prices  are  immediately  followec 
them  by  stiil  che^iprr  y^/feg,  and 
just  In  proportion  as  -the  prici 
grain  falls,  is  the  quantity  of  ' 
grain,  which  they  are  able  to  | 
chase  with  their  wages,  lesse 
also.    If  by  a  miracle  the  pric( 
grain  could  be  lowered  to  hal 
crown  a-bushel,  its  price  in  Pols 
the  only  result  would  be,  that  tl 
wages  would  immediately  fall  to 


explain  !t  The  agricultural  pro- 
dueere  are  the  chief  and  best  custo- 
mers of  the  .manufacturers:  they 
consume  a  half  more  than  all  foreign 
nations  put  together.  Low  prices, 
therefore^  whicn  cripple  and  depress 
all  branches  of  home  purchasers,  who 
are  all  more  or  less  dependent  on 
tills  prodigious  flood  ot  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  six  millions  annually 
poured  into  the  state,  cripple  and 
dkBinish,  in  just  a  similar  degree, 
tb«  home  market — that  is,  the  market 
which  is  half  greater  than  all  foreign 
Markets  put  together.  Suppose  our 
exports  of  manufactures  were  to 
Ml  from  L.60,()00,000  annually  to 
L«iO^OOO,000,  in  consequence  of 
some  general  calamity  which  had 
beftkllen  their  purchasers  in  foreign 
states;  what  prodigious  misery 
wo«ild  this  spread  among  our  ope- 
rati?e  workmen;  and  yet  the  fall  of 
agrieiiitural  produce  from  608.  to 
40e.  the  quarter,  would  contract  the 
iMMBe  market  much  more  power- 
fully: it  would  cut  off  eighty  jnillioiis 
amnualijf  from  the  funds  destined  to 
ibe  purchase  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures. These  considerations  shew 
decislF^y  that  in  anation  such  as  Bri- 
taiBp  which  rests  chiefly  on  its  agri- 
cuUural  produce  and  manufactures 
csoiumea  in  the  home  market,  the 
prosperity  of  the  operative  classes  is 
mainiy  dependent  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  and  remunerating 
prices  to  the  agriculturists;  because 
It  is  thus,  and  thus  alone,  that  their 
chief  customers  are  provided  with 
funds  to  buy  their  goods.  In  such 
a  state,  liigh  prices  of  rude  produce 
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are  immediately  followed  by  still 
higher  wages  to  all  classes  In  gene- 
ral. Prosperity  and  credit  is  imme- 
diately diffused  through  all  classes 
of  society;  whereas,  under  the 
wretched  paralysis  of  low  prices, 
the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  tiie 
produce  of  manufactured  industry 
are  constantly  contracting,  the  wages 
of  the  operative  workman  fall  to  a 

freater  degree  than  the  grain  which 
e  consumes,  and  he  is  starving  in 
the  midst  of  nominal  plenty.  This 
doctrine  was  long  ago  laid  down  by 
Adam  Smith. — **  High  prices,*'  says 
he,  **  and  plenty,  is  prosperity :  low 
prices  and  depression,  are  misery.'* 
To  illustrate  the  ruinous  state  of 
depression  to  which  the  operative 
workmen  have  been  brought  by  the 
combined  operation  of  Free  Trade, 
low  prices,  and  democratic  princi- 
ples, we  have  extracted,  in  the  Table 
below,  the  prices  of  labour,  &c, 
from  1815  to  1832,  with  the  prices 
of  grain,  taken  from  Mr  Fielden's 
Tables,  published  by  the  National 
Regeneration  Society.  From  them 
it  appears,  that  since  1815  the  price 
of  grain  has  declined,  on  an  average 
of  years,  about  ttcenty-Jive  per  cent, 
but  Uiat  the  wages  of  the  operatives 
have  declined  above  sirti/six  per 
cent  during  the  same  period  of  their 
former  amount  ;*  and  that  the  total 
returns  for  "*  labour,  expenses^  and 
profit,"  under  the  halcyon  days  of 
cheap  bread  and  free  trade  in  1832, 
is  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  what 
it  was  under  the  high  prices  of  Uie 
years  immediately  succeeding  the 
war.f 


*  Average  price  of  five  years,  before  1820,  778.  per  quarter ;  of  five  years  before 
1832,  63$.  per  quarter  of  wheat. 

f  An  Account  of  the  Cost,  8ec.  of  one  fiece  of  thibd  749.  Calico,  from  1815 

to  1832  TNCLUSIVE, 

Reference*  to  the  Columns  in  the  Tabie, 

No.  1.  Shows  the  number  of  lbs,  weight  of  cotton  required  to  make  a  piece  of  third 
74s.  calico. 
8.  The  average  price  of  the  cotton  per  pound  in  each  year. 
3»  Tbe  average  of  cotton  required  to  make  one  piece  in  each  year. 
4.  The  average  price  of  such  calico  in  the  Manchester  market. 
5*  The  average  sum  the  maaufacturer  had  for  labour,  expenses,  and  {profit,  in 

every  year,  from  1615  to  1832,  both  years  inclusive.  v. 

6u  -^MKe  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  and  a  quarter  of  oats  in  each  yeah-CcoQX 
(Mb  retoms. 


sions,  the  "  BDappiDg  asunder  ever; 
link  in  the  chain  which  binds  aociet 
together,  b j  this  inert  conspiracy  c 
the  poor  against  the  rich/'  the  wa; 
to  augment  the  resources  of  th^ 
customers'^ihe  rich,  without  whos 
wealth  to  buy  their  commodities  i^ 
their  labour  must  ffo  for  nothing 
Alas  I  such  a  convulsion,  if  it  one 
becomes  general,  is  calculated  to  in 
flict  a  degree  of  wide-spread  miser 
upon  the  operatives,  compared  wit 
which,  all  they  have  hitherto  ezp< 
rienced  would  be  regarded  as  th 
sunshine  of  prosperity.  On  this  sul 
jecty  we  cannot  do  better  than  quot 
the  eloquent  words  of  that  stanc 


zt]y  adverse  to  their  own. 

perative  workmen  feel  this; 
aware  that  they  have  been 
deceived,  betrayed ;  that 
be  incessant  eulogies  of  the 
Its,  they  have  been  constant- 
ly poorer;  amidst  a  continual 
rices,  have  had  daily  less  to 
,  that,  as  Cobbett  well  ez« 
it,  just  in  **  proportion  as 
•n  has  been  thrust  into  ihelr 
jeir  clothes  have  been  slip- 
m  their  backs." 
1  consequence  of  the  strong, 
ing,  the  heartrending  sense 
deception, — ^it  is  because  the 


^agei  paid  to  the  hand-loom  weaver  for  weaving  one  piece  of  third  74 


1 

Kamber 
oflbi.  of 
Cotton. 


lbs. 
4.  » 

4>do. 


8 

Cotton 

arcnge 

prfcp, 


s 

Price  of 
Cotton. 


pirlb.  i  in  piece. 


19A 

m 


8.  d, 
7  0 
6    7i 


Price  of 
Calico. 


18  0 
16  0 


Manafaetn. 
ren*  Profit 
and  Wages. 


s,     d, 
11     0 
9    44 


Wkeat, 
perqr. 


6 


$»    d. 

63    6 
76    2 


Oats, 

per  qr* 


i.    d. 

22  U 
22    6 


Hand-loom 

WearlDg, 

perpii 


8,    d. 
4     6 
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Refonner,  Sir  D.  Sandford,  address- 
ed to  the  Trades'  Unions  of  G]a»- 
gow. 

"  In  ft  contest  betireen  capital  and  la- 
boor,  taking  into  account  the  state  of 
matters  in  this  conntry,  capital  must  ul- 
timately triumph,  at  the  expense  of  much 
confusion  and  much  misery.  I  can  see 
nothing  in  this  opinion  to  retract  or 
qualify.  It  will  recommend  itself,  I  think, 
to  the  acquieioence  of  all  who  examine  the 
q«Mtlon  with  their  eyes  open,  unbllnded 
by  the  m«tapfayaieal  definitions  of  politi- 
cal woBoaay*  The  capital  by  which,  in  con- 
jmetioii  with  labour,  our  manufactures 
art  earriid  ao,  must  all  be  classed  under 
the  haada  of  works  and  machinery,  raw 
oMiterials,  and  money.  By  a  unanimous 
reliisal  to  labour,  the  workmen  may 
throw  the  capital  of  the  first  description 
into  temporary  inactlTity ;  or  by  an  in- 
surrectioaary  morement,  they  may  de- 
stroy l»oth  it  and  the  stores  of  raw  mate- 
rial now  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  may 
they  inflict  a  heary  loss  upon  the  pro- 
prietors; sure,  however,  In  the  end  to 
bring  want  and  woe  upon  themselves. 
But  they  cannot  at  one  blow  destroy  the 
money  already  accumulated,  or  that  com- 
mand of  money  which  credit  and  connex- 
ion give.  These  potent  weapons  are  in 
the  hands  of  their  employers.  Let  the 
workmen  meditate  upon  the  inevitable 
consequence*  If  one  party  is  to  try  to 
starve  out  the  other,  the  longer  purses 
and  wealthier  connexions  of  the  masters 
will  carry  them  through  the  struggle,  and 
their  opponents  will  gain  nothing  beyond 
the  suffering  attendant  on  a  painful  and 
perilous  experiment;  or  mouied  capital 
will  take  its  flight  to  other  lands,  where 
labour  assumes  a  leas  menacing  attitude, 
and  offers  the  prospect  of  more  secure 
returns.  The  labouring  classes  should 
remember  that  capital  of  this  kind,  once 
scared  away,  is  not  easily  courted  back ; 
and  they  should  turn  their  attention  for 
a  moment  to  certain  provinces  of  Ireland, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  to  which  a 
people  may  be  degraded,  chiefly  by  the 
absence  of  capital,  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence  of  security.  Thus  I  fear  that  de- 
spair  at  last,  (f  not  evil  design  in  the 
first  instance,  might  drive  the  working 
population  into  the  frantic  excess  of  re- 
bellion against  la^,  and  attacks  on  pro- 
perty. But  he  who  holds  out  hopes  of 
final  success  to  a  movement  of  that  cha- 
racter is  either  <  fool  or  a  villain.  Eyeu 
without  the  aid  of  a  numerous  and  well- 
disolplined  acmy,  a  British  insurrection 


of  the  labouring  classes  would  assuredly 
be  put  down,  perhaps  with  much  blood* 
shed  on  the  field  and  the  scaffold.  The 
holders  of  property  are  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves,  by  a  general  rally  of 
the  upper  and  middle  ranks  in  our  chisfl 
and  our  rural  districts.  I  do  not  appre. 
bend  a  new  edition  of  the  Bristol  eoniU* 
gration.  I  am  pretty  confident  that  «a 
the  stage  of  this  country,  we  shall  not 
behold  enacted  the  dismal  scenes  of  the 
first  French  Revolution.  And  if  these 
tragedies  were  to  be  repeated  in  our  day% 
will  any  member  of  the  working  body 
point  out  one  result,  beneficial  to  that 
most  important  but  dependent  class,  to 
which  they  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  give  birth  ?  " 

These  obserrations  are  deserving 
of  the  most  serious  consideration, 
and  by  none  more  than  the  wretche^ 
deluded  men,  who  are  now  tempted 
by  iheir  democratic  leaders  to  at- 
tempt what  they  term  an  **  inert 
conspiracy"  against  the  whole  capU 
tal  and  wealth  of  the  state.  Dothej 
really  conceive  it  possible  thej  can 
succeed  in  such  a  design  ?  Is  there 
any  example  in  the  history  of  man« 
kind  of  such  a  conspiracy,  how 
"  inert ''  soever,  proving  suc^ssful  ? 
Have  thej  funds  to  enable  them  to 
hold  out  against  the  capital  and  re* 
sources  of  the  masters,  me  accumu- 
lations of  centuries,  supported,  as 
they  will  be,  by  the  banks,  tne  monied 
men,  the  ffovemment  ?  The  Trades' 
Unions  tell,  and  we  grieve  to  hear 
the  fact,  that  there  are  60,000  families 
in  and  around  Glasgow,  and  as  manj 
in  and  around  Manchester  and  Bfa^> 
mingharo,  who  do  not  know  at  night 
that  the  bread  for  their  Httle  ones 
will  be  baked  to-morrow.  The  Libe- 
rator  boasts  that  there  were  2000 
operatives  in  Glasgow  in  January 
last,  who  had  struck  work,  whose 
weekly  maintenance  cost  L.500.  At 
this  rate,  which  is  evidently  the  lowest 
on  which  a  human  being  can  sub« 
sist,  (5s.  a-week,)  200,000  operatives 
would  cost  L.50,000  a-week,  and  a 
million,  L.260,000.«  Are  they  pre- 
pared with  vast  funds  of  this  de- 
scription to  sustain  their  efforts? 
And  is  7s.  a-weeic,  the  amount,  as  they 
tell  us,  of  their  present  earnings,  a 
likely  source  from  which  to  dm^q^ 
them? 


•  Liberator  and  Trades*  Union  Gaaett©;  Jin.  ^i  ^^^^ 


r%JtM  IAW«« 


II     AA^/U      OC>l  l«|/lly>      m\f       k/\«k§^« 

the  greatest  atrocity,  to  for- 
te purposes  of  the  union.  It 
1  human  nature  to  sit  with 
Is  across,  and  see  strangers 
ced  to  work  at  reduced  wa- 
1  thus  defeat  all  the  purposes 
comhinatioD,  without  taking 
rt  and  simple  way  of  knock- 
m  on  the  head.  The  rapid 
of  the  atrocious  practice  of 
ig  vitriol  in  the  manufactur- 
tricts,  proves  how  general 
ration  of  these  principles  has 
It  is  truly  observed  in  a 
plication  on  this  subject— 

the  working  chuses  eould  be 
to  combine  withoat  nning  vio- 
nrardi  those  who  do  not  enter 
r  views,  the  evil,  bow  great  so- 
uld  be  comperatively  ioconaider- 
rhat  is  now  presented  ;  but,  un- 
ilft  this  never  can  be  the  case, 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  tbou- 
10  are  combined  together  to  gain 
amon  objects,  there  always  have 
I  always  will  be,  found  some  reek- 
worthless  characters  who  will 
>le  to  exert  violence,  or  even  em- 
T  hands  in  the  blood  of  such  of 
ow-citizens  as,  by  holding  out, 
to  defeat  the  object  of  their  com« 


Aft  t,v%r*»*   \yuju^«  «#a     ^rwwcitkaiuiK   ■»  «« 

tion  of  two  hours  a- day  froi 
period  of  work  is  gained  — 
will  be  the  result  ? — Will  wag* 
main  at  their  present  level,  lo^ 
is,  under  sucn  a  reduction? 
questionably  not.  They  will 
must  fall,  just  in  proportion  t 
diminution  in  the  produce  of  k 
and  the  condition  of  the  wor 
will  be  more  miserable  than 
By  no  human  contrivance— I 
intimidation  or  violence,  or  " 
conspiracy,"  can  capitalists  and 
ters  be  compelled  to  pay  ^ 
which  are  a  lots  to  themselvi 
abridge  materially  the  present 
der  rate  of  profits  :«*rather  thi 
so,  capital  will  take  wings  to 
and  emigrate  to  other  and 
tranquil  lands;  and  the  pe* 
houses  of  Britain  will  be  filled 
starving  millions,  deprived  by 
own  suicidal  hands  of  the  mei 
subsistence. 

The  frantic  anarchical  c 
which  the  workmen  are  now 
suing,  therefore,  is  as  little  ca 
ted  to  idTord  the  many  effectual  i 
as  the  blind  and  infatuated  su 
of  the  democratic  faction  in  t 


X««»«»    s«4^^^«» 
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hmdy  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  velvei  were  abject  slaves,  trembling  vnder 

of  the  masters  to  employ  no  calico-  tbat  v«ry  intimidation  which  they  were 

printers  who  were  members  of  the  labouring  to  Inflict  on  others-^at  least 

Trades'  Unions,  and  bringing  down  >uch  it  the  defenis  that  is  reaorted  to  by 

new  hands  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  have  abandoned  the  Uniooib 
those  who  refused  to  abandon  these         "  Those  Tradea*  Unions,  which  now 

pernicious  associations.     The  result  ^*^  •*  "»««*»  confusion  and  alarm  in  the 

has  been  just  what  might  have  been  country,  originated  in  the  former  Political 

anticipated.     Where     the     military  Unions,  which  were  organized  under  the 

were  in  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  ?"*««"?»  ?5  l.^'"^''*"*  *^^*^f'  "^?,«<^lr 

new. workmen  from  the  violence  of  *"";  ^J  7,*»»^»'  aposUes  of  muichief  in  this 

the   anociated    trades   the  masters  P""*  ®^  ^^^  country  the  chief  was  Mr 

uie  awociaiea    iraaes,  ine  masters  j^^^^  ^         j^  p     ^^  ^^^.    ^  ^^^ 

have  proved  victorious,  and  the  fresh  ^^J  attached  to  his  successful  exertions 

hands  are  going  on ;   where  they  ^^  ^^^y^^y^  ^^e  laws  against  combinations, 

were  not,  the  associated  operatives  ^y^^^^^i  had  existed  in  England  since  the 

BUMeeded  In  expelling  them.  Twelve  ^^g  ^f  Edward  I.,  unless  they  had  been 

delinquents,    apprehended    by   the  followed  by  practical  results,  and  those 

Glasgow  police,  were  liberated  by  results  we  now  see  before  us." 
the  mob:  eight  unhappy  prisoners 

are  securely  lodged  within  the  walls  Is,  then,  the  cause  of  industry  and 
of  Stirling  Castle.  The  west  of  production  utterly  hopeless  ?  Have 
Scotland  is  approaching  the  condi-  the  monied  classes,  the  traders,  the 
tlon  of  Ireland :  the  authority  of  law  shop-keepers,  succeeded,  by  the  insi- 
exists,  where  soldiers  stand,  or  the  dious  spread  of  democraticiJ  princi- 
guns  of  fortresses  protect  the  pri-  pies,  in  for  ever  dividing  the  produc- 
aoners.  Where  the  defence  of  the  tive  classes,  who  are  the  source  of 
Industrious  is  left  to  themselves,  all  their  wealth,  but,  from  want  of 
they  are  compelled  to  yield  to  the  equal  cunning,  have  been  the  unhap- 
unionists.— Such  are  the  fruits  of  py  victims  of  their  artifice?  Are  the 
Whig  Government!  We  insert  with  working  classes  for  ever  to  follow 
pleasure  the  following  just  observa-  the  red  flag  of  democracy  to  their 
tiona  of  the  Glasgow  llerald  on  this  own  perdiuon,  instead  of  the  old 
subject  :-~^  banner  of  England,  under  which  all 
"Nothtngcan  equal  the  infatnation  of  the  classes  once  throve  and  were  pros- 
operative  printers  in  the  whole  of  this  bu-  perouB  ?  Will  mankind  ever  be  go- 
ahieM:  they  had  comparatively  light  work  vemed  by  words,  and  worship  the 
and  comparatively  high  wages ;  but  these  demon  who  flatters  their  passions, 
very  eifcumsunces,  along  with  the  notion  regardless  of  the  bread  which  is 
of  more  skill  being  required  in  their  pro-  vanishing  out  of  their  mouths,  the 
lession,  led  them  to  consider  themselves  furniture  which  is  melting  away  from 
Bvperior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  workmen,  their  dwellings,  the  clothes  which 
and  their  vanity  thus  expoeed  them  to  are  slipping  from  their  backs  ?  Such 
become  easy  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  jg  the  force  of  public  delusion,  such 
revolutionists.  Elated  with  the  brilliant  the  astonishing  manner  in  which  the 
figure  which  they  had  made  in  reform  productive  classes  have  been  arrayed 
processions,  they  flattered  themselves  that  j;  i^^^  g^^j,  ^^^^  ^y  the  arts  of  the 
they  were  the  pets  of  Government,  and  democratic  or  consuming  faction, 
would  get  their  own  way  m  every  thing,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  asl^endency 
even  when  they  attempted  o  enact  he  .jj  continue,  that  the  situation  of 
part  of  tyrants  over  their  fellow-labour-  .,  «  i  .  J  ^  •  i  u^*u 
Vt..  While  they  affected  the  spirit  of  the  whole  industrious  classes,  both 
independence,  they  basely  submitted  to  m  town  and  country,  under  their  de- 
live  on  contributions  from  others;  and  mocratlC  leaders  Will  daily  become 
those  of  them  who  were  married  had  the  worse,  .until  at  length  the  Cup  of 
Injustice  and  Inhumanity  to  deprive  their  misery  IS  full,  and  military  despot- 
families  of  more  than  a  half  of  their  usual  i«Da  closes  the  scene. 

rate  of  subsistence.    While  they  were        But  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear, 

proudly  lording  it  over  others  to  whom  that  if  this   deplorable  result  does 

they  denied  the  freedom  both  of  Judging  take  place^  It  Will  tvo^b«kb^C«»w^>3jsft 

and  of  acting,  a  large  portion  of  them-  meana  oi  ^xIUCBlXXoti  ^X^  >V\N&'t\^  X^"^ 


Gltusow  Herald,  Feb.  10»  IMV 
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;rcome  those  who  produce 
ic  Reform  Bill,  indeed,  has 
ed  the  political  power  of  the 
d  monied  party,  and  redu- 
8  than  a  half  the  forces  of  in- 
be  manufacturing  operatives 
hank  themselves  for  having 
8  monstrous  addition  to  the 
their  adversaries,  and  weak- 
alar  mlngly  the  strength  of 
ids.  Still  the  case  is  not  utter- 
ss ;  their  own  acts  are  likelj 
)  them;  the  extremity  of  suf- 
bich  they  have  brought  upon 
es,  mav  perhaps  prove  the 
dispelling  the  universal  delu- 
rhich  they  have  been  blinded, 
i  us  not  be  misunderstood  ; 
ostitutional  means,  and  con* 
d  means  alone,  that  the  bat* 
be  fought  ;  the  Con$ervam 
er  caiif  and  never  wiil,  be- 
'icah :  the  Operatives  must  be- 
uervatives.  We  do  not  say 
iti  ves,  in  the  false  and  odious 
which  the  falsehood  of  the 
nsumers  uses  it,-»thal  is,  as 
orters  of  unjust  or  cormpt 
uch  as  the  Democrats  false- 
governed  the  country  be* 


all  the  Funds,  the  great  Savi 
Bank  of  the  poor,  that  the  natl 
salvation  can  be  accomplished, 
say  Conservatives,  not  as  deli 
by  the  idea  so  lamentably  pr 
lent  of  late  years,  that  It  is 
destroying  the  interests,  eithe 
rural  or  urban  producers,  by 
free  and  unrequited  admissioi 
foreign  produce,  that  the  great 
plus  revenue  of  the  nation,  the  f 
tain  of  prosperity  to  all  clai 
can  be  augmented ;  but  bv  such 
tecting  measures  as  will  secur 
our  operatives,  whether  in  tow 
country,  a  due  return  for  the  fi 
of  their  toil,  and  cease  to  grind  d 
the  British  labourers  for  the  bei 
of  the  city  Democrats,  or  the  ad 
tage  of  foreign  states. 

The  views  we  have  now  sketi 
out»  explain  that  gradual,  but 
dently  increasing  approximatio 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Indu 
ous  classes,  at  which  the  Whig 
loudly  exclaim  as  a  monstrous  u 
of  Tories  and  Radicals.  This  ou 
comes  with  peculiar  consistency 
good  grace  nrom  the  correspond 
of  political  unions,  from  those 


.J.J   u. 
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relictioD  of  public  duty  as  that  of  their 
opponentB.  >Vhat  the  servile  mlDiste- 
rial  PresSy  the  Receivers  of  man- 
dates from  Lord  Brougham  and  Hol- 
land House,  call  an  union  of  Tories 
and  Radicals,  must  be  founded  on 
Terj  different  principles  from  that 
atrocious  combination  of  monied  am- 
bition and  Radical  delusion  which 
has  produced,  and  is  producing,  such 
fatal  consequences.  It  must  befound- 
ed  on  an  abandonment  of  all  anarchi- 
cal designs,  and  all  demonstrations 
of  violence  bj  the  latter,  and  of  all 
monied  delusions  by  the  former ;  a 
return  by  our  rulers  to  the  principles 
of  just  remuneration  to  productive 
industry,  whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try, and  by  our  people  to  the  subor- 
dination and  loyalty  of  former  times ; 
a  recurrence,  in  short,  to  the  true 


principles  and  practice  of  the  consti- 
tution, before  the  disastrous  days  of 
monied  ambition,  cheap  labour,  free 
trade,  and  Democratic,  Uiat  is  city 
ascendency.  WheUier  by  these  or 
any  other  methods,  it  is  possible  to 
get  the  better  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  decisive  superiority  it  has  given 
to  consumers  over  producers  in  the 
legislature,  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  l^ut 
this  much  at  least  seems  certain,  that 
in  no  other  way  is  so  fair  a  pro- 
spect even  opened  of  shunning  per- 
dition, or  avoiding  that  gradual  but 
unceasing  degradation  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  the  Conservatives 
who  depend  on  their  labour,  which 
has  been  constantly  increasing  since 
the  deporable  era  when  the  Nation 
was  surrendered  to  the  guidance  of 
its  democratic  deceivers. 


castle  elmers, 

a  tale  of  political  gratitude. 
Chap.  L 

misrepresentation  corrected. 


Castle  ElmerCt  June  10, 18—. 
^  HERB,my  dear  Katharine,Iam  still 
— ^not  carried  off  to  the  mountains 
by  any  of  the  savage  Irish — not  even 
penitent  for  my  folly  in  coming  into* 
this  land  of  barbarism  and  holy 
•v^ter— (too  holy,  defamers  would 
say,  to  be  employed  in  very  ne- 
cessary ablutions) — but,  let  dear 
Aunt  Sarah  remember,  my  own  land 
after  all.  Here  I  am,  and  in  my 
mind  the  fixed  resolve  never  to 
rest  contented,  until  I  have  wiled 
Tou  hither,  and  won  you  to  a  know- 
ledge, that  the  report  of  our  poor 
people's  misdeeds  is  fearnilly 
exaggerated  by  the  distance  to 
which  it  is  borne.  Ah  I  Kate,  we 
suffer  much  wrong — the  pictures  of 
us  are  very  frightful — but, '  had  a 
lion  been  tiie  painter ! '  We  are  the 
prey  of  more  ignoble  brutes,  who 
slander,  us  as  unworthy  of  trust  or 
regard,  and  are  full  of  indignation, 
becaoae,  now  and  then,  some  victim 
cries  out,  and  complains  of  his  afflic- 
tion. Lie  still,  cries  the  horrid  Po- 
lyphemus,—I  have  no  pleasure  in 
my  diimer  while  you  scream  so;— 
but  I  forget,  be  Blew  bis  prey  before 
he  deemed  it  Here  our  torturers 
pnibr  ibe  AbyatlaUm  practice,  and 


would  drag  life  from  their  miserable 
victims  by  degrees.  Who  can  won- 
der that  the  murmurs  of  the  wretch- 
ed shall  not  be  modulated  into  mu- 
sic for  them  ? 

"  Thank  God  I  thank  God !  my 
dear  friend,  in  our  peaceful  retreat 
no  such  murmurings  distress  us,  and 
no  despair  is  to  be  dreaded.  My 
window  at  which  I  write,  is  open-— 
it  is  midnight— and  midnight  still  as 
is  now  shining  on  your  own  beauti*- 
ful  Wycombe.  How  powerfully  I  am 
recalled  to  the  hours,  when  the  dawn 
stole  unobserved  on  our  prolonged 
good-nights  and  musings,-.when  we 
spoke  not,  but  sat  together  in  the 
shade  of  your  window's  deep  recess, 
and  felt  as  if  we  understood  the 
nightingale's  aong,  and  listened  to  it 
as  the  voice  of  our  unspoken  emo- 
tions. Do  you  remember,  Katharine, 
when  the  notes  were  changed,  and 
the  lark  that  sung  so  out  of  tune, 
straining  harsh  discords  and  unplea^ 
sing  sharps,  proclaimed,  that  the 
world  was  come  again ;  and  that  if 
we  would  coti\\iiU<^  V)  ^x«»xck^  ^^ 
must  qualify  by  fi\%€i^\ii%'^— H^>a»x^ 
painful  eiido^i?m«ii\  mcmorj  "«!«^^ 
be,  ifwebadiiot\iow^Y>\i«eaS^^ 


Dt  any  daring  plunderer  from  for  some  time  before  we  app 
;ng  to  my  open  window — and  I  we  could  see  the  gathering- 
free  from  alarm  as  if  I  were  at  after  troop  marching  to  music 
tide,  in  the  inviolable  security  gay  attire,  and  each  party  havi 
lex  or  Surrey.  propriate  and  distinguishing  1 
'e  have,  indeed,  no  cause  for  and  devices.  When  the  assec 
lension  here — more  devoted  was  complete,  and  Uie  arrange 
ment  cannot  be  described  or  for  the  contest  sufficiently  adv 
led,  than  my  dear  father  expe-  we  set  forth,  a  highly  imposii 
s  from  this  calumniated  pec-  Uge^  and  rode  round  the  fie 
How  it  would  astonish  Aunt  luting  each  party  as  wo  passe 
,  to  witness  his  reception  from  receiving  with  due  ackno 
to-day  I  She  will  say  that  I  ment  their  tumultuous  acclam; 
^ddy  credulous  girl ;  but  I  am  but — the  first  burst,  as  we  cam 
i  she  could  witness  the  honest  denly  from  a  gate  shaded  b] 
;arty  rejoicings,  and  hear  the  trees,  into  the  sight  of  the  ase 
blessings,  which  duped  my  —indeed,  Katharine,  it  was  i 
and  me,  she  would,  herself,  I  bowed  my  head  as  at  an  appa 
9ngly  solicited  to  give  way  be-  and  could  not,  by  any  effort,  n 
9  unsuspicious  an  impostor.  fast- falling  tears.  Do  not  sn 
lit,  all  this  time,  I  have  not  ac-  there  is  sometliing  very  affeci 
;ed  you  with  the  occasion  on  the  raited  voice  of  a  mulUtud 
such  demonstrations  of  attach-  you' not  remember  Job — the  H 
vrere  called  forth.  And  how  of  the  captidna.  and  the  sho 
possibly  describe  that  most  then  it  was  a  tribute  to  my  c 
irdinary  display,  and  its  exci-  ther,  coming  from  hearts  grate 
rcumstances !  Katharine,  you  favour  and  protection,  and  offt 
saw  an  Irish  hurling,  and,  am  sure,  the  lives  of  Uie  ge 
to  say,  you  never  saw  any  and  enthusiastic  retainers  wl 
BO  surprising.    If  it  be  Hiber-  it  forth, — can  you  wonder  i 

r*r{rlrpf  trior     it.    aural v    AYPPaffa  nvor«*amo  mo  9 
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ously  discomposed  me>  but  which  fears,  and  boldly  come  amongst  us^ 
did  not  disturb  my  steed,  who  merely  we  promise  her  all  tJie  warm  aflfec* 
arched  his  neck,  and  neighed  in  ac-  tion  of  Irish  hearts,  and  the  steadi- 
knowledgment.  I  rode  with  my  ness  and  truth  for  which  one  of  us 
apple  of  strife  into  the  midst  of  the  here  will  ever  be  her  grateful  debtor. 
fieJd,  and  delivered  it  to  Colonel  Farewell,  dear  Katharine ;  the  night 
Stapleton.  I  spare  you  the  account  is  wearing  away,  and  already,  me« 
of  the  new  acclamations  and  the  thinks,  I  scent  the  morning  air,  corn- 
blessings  on  my  ladyship — my  ma-  mandiog  that  all  perturbed  spirits  go 
jesty — my  beautiful  face — my  good-  to  their  proper  place,  and  that  you 
ness;  but,  certainly,  if  there  was  as  be  relieved  from  the  tediousness  so 
much  true  loyalty  around  Marie  An-  liberally  bestowed  on  you  by,  my 
toinette  when  swords  leaped — no,  dear,  most  affectionate 
did  not  leap  from  their  sheaths — she  "  Mary  Eluere." 
would  not  have  cost  us  the  tears  we 

used  to  give  to  our  poor  Bonne's  Miss  Elmere  closed  her  letter,  and 
recitals.  stood  at  the  open  window  to  indulge 
"  I  retired  less  elated  than  delight-  the  pious  feehngs  of  a  thankful  heart 
ed  with  these  proofs  of  Irish  trucu-  ia  gazing  on  as  fair  a  prospect  as 
lency;  and  when  I  had  taken  my  post  has  often  been  disclosed  to  an  en- 
on  a  safe  and  commanding  eminence,  thusiast  of  nature.  Castle  Elmere 
the  ball  was  thrown  up  high  into  the  stood  on  a  projecting  crag,  in  a  deep 
air.  Then  the  strife  and  bustle,  the  and  wild  valley,  shut  in  on  one  side 
fever  of  the  conflict,  no  wordsof  mine  by  a  wall  of  rock,  rising  to  a  consi- 
can  describe;  nor  can  you  imagine  the  derable  height,  and  havmg  its  inter- 
order  which  presided  over  the  strug-  vals  of  erey  stone  enlivened  and 
gle  of  four  hundred  competitors  for  adorned  by  the  green  foliage  of  the 
a  prize,  for  which,  it  would  seem,  shrubs  and  trees,  which  had  rooted 
all  the  energies  of  their  lives  and  themselves  in  many  a  clift,  and 
souls  were  intensely  exerted.  I  am  ascended  almost  to  its  very  summit, — 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  and  on  the  other  by  a  steep  hill  of 
tactique  of  the  contest  to  give  you  easy  slope,  and  of  the  softest  ver- 
an  intelligible  account  of  it,  and,  to  dure,  while,  in  its  low  depth,  an 
say  truth,  I  was  too  much  shocked  by  abundant  stream,  worthy  indeed  to 
some  untoward  events,  terminating  be  named  a  river,  pursued  its  not 
in  wounds  which  wore  a  threatening  silent  way  through  tangled  bouehs, 
aspect,  although  I  understood  they  and  over  a  rugged  channel.  AVhen 
were  not  dangerous.  There  was,  Mafy  looked  forth,  the  moon  had 
natheless  the  wounds,  perfect  good  descended  low,  and,  attended  by  one 
humour  throughout,  and  no  grudges  fair  star,  w'as  pausing  at  the  distant 
or  angry  feelings  survived  the  con-  opening  of  the  valley.  The  steeps 
flict  The  victors  enjoyed  their  sue-  which  seemed  humble  when  she  was 
cess  without   arrogance,    the  van-  high  in  heaven,  were  now  exalted, 

?[uished  bore  their  defeat  with  cheer-  as  it  were,  into  more  than  their  na- 

ulness,  and  all  rejoiced  in  the  feast  tural  elevation,  the  nearer  features 

and  dance  which  followed,  in  a  man-  were   softened,   and  whatever  was 

ner  to  win  for  them,  iu  most  in-  more  nobly  beautiful,  in  the  spiritual 

stances,  golden  opinions.    Oh  how  light  by  which  it  was  arrayed,  be- 

they  are    wronged  and  traduced !  came  invested  with  additional  at- 

Dear  Katharine,  I  pine  for  you ;  you  traction.    The  whole  valley  was  full 

would,  if  you  could  but  see  these  ge-  of  li^ht — the  silver  of  the   stream 

nerous  beings' in  their  own  plains  was  m   parts   dazzlingly  effulgent, 

once,  for  ever  after  be  their  advo-  while  intervals  of  shadow  served,  by 

cate.    I  cannot,  indeed,  say  a  great  contrast,  to   render  the   splendour 

deal  for  my  father's  more  courtly  where  the  moonbeams  fell,  more  glo- 

visitors.    I  do  not  promise  you  much  rious  to  the  eye;  and  over  head,  the 

interest  in  them  ;  but  am  not  suffi-  sky,  resting  on  the  mountain  steeps, 

ciently  assured  in  my  first-sight judff-  had  recovered  the  dark  pure  azure 

mente  to  pronounce  a  positive  opT-  in  which  lUe  ft\AX^  yj^\^  n\^^A^» 

nfon.    I  wish  you  would  assf^st  me  Mary  ElmerevraAccc^s^A^o^l^.^^^ 

in  decidfnf.    Persaade  Aunt  Sarah  ^e  subVime  mfkvvc\iCfc%  ol  \Ja^\\«>^ 

tAMt  we  will  take  good  care  of  you ;  and  remained  iot  «om^  VNssi^  vi^  >>[ 

MMd  If  8be  would  do  violence  xq  her  trance  of  tiiou^ViX  Vi  ^\x\Odl  m^ 


'iitly  released  from  the  deli- 
everie  to  lend  her  voice  to  the 
dies  of  nature,  but  she  thought 
reet  it  would  be  to  arrest  the 
Teeze  which  she  felt  on  her 
and  win  from  it  a  touching 
y.  An  ^olian  harp  was  soon 
Ablj  disposed,  and  its  tones 
less  and  mystery  passed  into 
ul.  How  hideous  an  inter- 
[1  jarred  her  I 

lediately  opposite  the  window 
irhicli  Miss  Elmere  had  been 
,  and  at  an  inconsiderable  dis- 
a  lan^e  laurel  of  dense  and 
ant  foliage  overlooked  her. 
IS  too  unobservant  of  the  forms 
ividual  things,  to  notice  thatita 
les  had  been,  from  time  to 
omewhat  more  rudely  agitated 
le  gentle  gales  of  the  still  nwht 
move  them.  Her  attention 
)w  forcibly  awakened.  A  hu- 
oice  became  audible,  although 
unds  it  uttered  could  not  be 
;tly  understood.  At  first  a 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  trou- 
lepths  of  the  laureL    What 


fear  rung  through  the  lacerated  1 
rel,  the  mountain  echoes  responi 
to  the  louder  sound,  and  the  *'  1 
thunders"  of  the  hill  awoke  in  s« 
succession.    The  echoes  were  \ 
longed  by  numerous  repetitions,  i 
scarcely  had  they    become  8il< 
when  a  human  form  dropt  from 
laurel,  and  a  man  was  seen  for 
instanty   while    he  passed  rapi 
from  the  enlightened   part  or 
pleasure  ground  into  deep  shadi 
An  alarm  was  raised,  forms  w 
seen  hurrying  from  the  house, . 
exploring  in  various  directions, 
was  in  vain — the  search  was  uns 
ceasful,  and  was  followed  by  dist 
and    chagrin.     How   the  intru 
escaped  could  not  be  known, 
could  his   object   be   conjectu 
That  his   intent  was  evil   seei 
plain,  and  that  preparation  shouU 
made  against  future  attempts  or 
gremions.    One  thing  only  was 
tain,  the  appearances  of  quiet 
contentment  could  not  be  relied 
What  a  postscript  had  Mary  to 
to  the  eulogy  of  her  letter  I 
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mood  to  share  in  his  mother's  exulta- 
tion, or  to  rejoice  with  her  in  the 
feeliDgs  with  which  she  anticipated 
the  morrow.  He  was  again  to  see 
the  object  of  his  boundless  affection, 
but  not  to  witness  any  concern  for 
the  untold  passion  which  was  de- 
vouring him.  He  was  to  be,  in  her 
presence,  as  one  of  the  more  ignoble 
animals,  to  whom  she  might  extend 
the  charities  of  a  benevolent  heart, 
and  felt  that  to  him,  almost  equally 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field^by  habit 
and  convention  not  less  powerful 
than  nature  and  her  laws — friendship 
and  affection  were  utterly  denied. 
Many  a  time  he  had  railed  at  dis- 
tinctions, which,  he  was  taught  to 
think,  arrayed  the  poor  not  only  in 
estrangement  from  the  more  pros- 
perous, but  in  hostile  opposition  to 
them ;  now  he  felt  with  a  degree  of 
pain,  which  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced before,  what  it  was  to  belong 
to  a  caste,  on  which  poverty  had 
•tamped  the  most  hopeless  of  degra- 
dations. It  was  with  bitterness  and 
impatience  he  constrained  himself  to 
listen  to  the  detail  of  plans  and  pro- 
spects which  it  was  a  torture  to 
hear ;  and,  at  length  wearied  out  by 
bis  poor  mother's  ill-timed  counsels 
and  exhortations,  and  the  exhausting 
effort  with  which  he  strove  to  en- 
dure them,  he  groaned  in  the  an« 
guish  of  his  spirit,  and,  hurrying  into 
the  darkest  corner  of  his  home,  cast 
himself  in  despair  upon  the  bed,  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  reader 
to  learn  the  precise  locality  of  James 
Morrison's  dwelling.  A  change  must 
come  over  the  spirit  of  Irish  life,  be- 
fore he  is  likely  to  pay  it  a  voluntary 
visit.  Notwithstanding  the  tempo- 
rary calm  which  coercive  enactments 
may  have  compelled  in  that  region — 
the  calm  which  ensues  when  the 
horrors  of  open  violence  cower 
down  into  fierce  and  treacherous 
ambuscade — there  are  demonstra- 
tions painful  enough  to  discourage  a 
tourist  from  seeking  amusement, 
where  there  is  so  much,  if  not  to 
awaken  his  heart,  at  least  to  shock 
his  seBsibilily.  The  name  of  such  a 
region  may  well  be  spai*ed, — ^not  so 
the  recital  of  a  characteristic,  by 
which  it  Is  so  pre-eminently  as  to  be 
peculiarly  distio^/slied.  It  is  the 
Thmmljr  of  irelMod^tbe  region 
wherein  those  supeniitioaa  stlii  fmd 
m  ghoiPBT,  which,  el90wber9,  have 


vanished  before  the  ascendency  of  an 
evil  genius,  whose  enacted  horrors 
leave  no  place  for  legendaryrecoilec- 
tions.  In  the  recesses  of  this  moun- 
tain district,  the  love  of  marvellous 
tradition  still  has  a  reverent,  if  not 
a  secure  asylum.  Relics  are  there 
of  the  golden  times,  when  Ireland 
was  honoured  in  all  the  world ;  and 
even  some  stones  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude and  dizzy  location,  have  ser- 
mons, which  render  them,  to  Uie  ini- 
tiated, remembrancers  of  a  still 
hoarier,  or,  as  a  Hibernian  Bacon 
might  apply  the  epithet,  a  more 
youthful  antiquity,  when  the  giant 
race  of  earth's  most  valiant  sons  and 
sages,  who  had  explored  the  myste- 
ries which  control  nature,  and  make 
man's  senses  thrill,  and  those  beings 
of  wonder  and  awe,  who  were  ever 
free  from  human  restraint,  or  who 
had,  with  a  perishable  body,  re« 
nounced  the  shackles  of  mortality, 
combined  their  powers,  and  con- 
spired in  fraternal  union  to  achieve 
those  works  which  did  honour  to 
the  olden  time,  and  provided  amaze- 
ment for  the  sceptical  ages  which 
were  to  follow.  But,  above  all,  it 
should  be  confessed,  that  that  curious 
philosophy  which  makes  light  ac- 
count of  medicinal  skill,  esteeming 
the  modem  healing  arts  visionary 
and  vain,  and  accounting  no  science 
as  of  worth  and  certainty  but  that 
which  discourses  of  philtres  and 
spells,  abode  in  the  region  of  our 
story,  and  summoned  thither  influ- 
ences which  brooded  over  its  shades 
and  its  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  an  authority  from 
which  every  other  part  of  Ireland 
has  been,  by  spirits  of  a  darker  spell» 
mournfully  delivered. 

In  such  a  place^  the  solution  of 
the  phenomenon,  presented  in  the 
conoition  of  James  Morrison,  which 
his  mother  adopted,  was  the  readiest 
and  most  natural.     Her  child  had 
been  fairy-struck.    "  He  went  out 
in  the  morning  as  likely  a  boy  as 
you  could  see  in  a  summer's  day, 
an'  he  was  braw  an'  harty  when  he 
came  home;  but  some  miau  came 
over  him.    He  had  a  look  with  him 
that  would  bring  the  salt  tears  into 
your  eyes  when  he  waaii'\v^«s&'^^> 
an*  when  Wd  iniXift  «nww«»  ^^ 
voice  waa  ao  Yiovsae  «tf  d«wA»ifc^^ 
that  it  would  WAtjen  ^oximw^^ 
when  he  \\a\«tf  4  wid  «aid  no^^ 
Such  WW  tk^  ^^C^W»>ft  tft»^ 


a  lengtj)  of  time,  except  in  the 
ince  occasioned  to  the  obati- 
silcnt  youth,  ^  the  question" 
uavaiiing,  and  old  Judith  Mac- 
was  taught  to  feel  that  she 
»  ordinary  case  to  consult  for. 
was  no  indication  whatever 
impatient  patient's  appearance 
\\]y  ailment.    His  colour  was 
his  pulse  strong  and  steadjr, 
ig  but  the  disturbed  ezpres- 
rith  which,  sometimes  In  high 
ment,  sometimes  in  despalf} 
jres  rested    on   his   weeping 
T,  or  on  vacancy,   to  tell  of 
within  which  passed  show." 
risit  of  the  crone,  however, 
not    unsuccessful.     Although 
iscontinued  her  unacceptable 
ogatories,  she  did  not  remit 
igilance  of  her  observation; 
'bile  the  mother  was  pouring 
in  the  eloquence  of  grief,  her 
f  sorrow,  and  fear,  and  disap- 
inent,  she  had  carefully  noted 
he  utterance  of  one  name  inva- 
'  wrung  out  some  show  of  feeU 
:om  the  youth  when  all  else 
d  unregarded  by,  and,  on  the 
principle  as  the  murderer  is 
m^A  Kw  tho  roatnrAH  rin*ii]ation 


suppliant,  an(f  to  bear  back  the  i 
of  her  superior,  whether  prohlbil 
or  permitting  the  solicitea  audiei 
When  James  Morrison,  overcc 
by  his  mother's  passionate  adji 
tlons,  had  consented  to  undergo 
new  annoyance  and  indignity, 
dithwas  accredited  as  ambassadi 
to  the  potentate  of  spells  aodchai 
to  negotiate  a  gracious  reception 
the  reluctant  youth,  and  the  afflu 
and  credulous  parent— 

**  Sit  down  here,*'  said  she,  w 
they  had  ascended  the  base  of 
mountain ;  **  turn  your  back  to 
elder-tree,  an'  your  fiace  to  the 
that's  setting,  an'  hould  this  spri 
vervine  fast;  'tis  a  lucky  arub  (be 


'  Wherever  you  go,  by  lea  or  by  Ian 
The  holy  yerTine  hould  in  your  hai 

Myself   will    bring    je    back 
word  what  ye're  to  do."     She 

Sarted ;  and  mother  and  son  ob 
er  injanctions,  the  one  scrupi 
to  observe  the  minutest  poix 
requisite  ceremony,  the  other  u 
the  rw  tHertut  of  an  absorbing  pa 
which  held  him  motionless.  Ji 
soon  returned,  and  conductec 
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gave  to  the  enclosure  ft  gloom  dark 
almost  M  of  summer  midoi^ht,  while, 
to  the  adventurous  eye  which  lifted 
a  glanco  to  the  prouder  summit  op- 
posite, the  rocks  and  t)ie  green 
forest  appeared  lighted  witli  the 
splendour  which  streamed  in  slant 
rajs  from  the  descending  but  yet 
undimmed  luminary  of  the  day.  It 
was  a  contrast  for  the  meditative, 
full  of  solemn  warning ;  on  the  one 
side,  the  -Tirtuous  cheerfulness  of 
heaven's  light — below,  the  conceaJ- 
mant  and  gloom  in  which  they  must 
abide  who  seek  forbidden  power  or 
counsel. 

No  such  meditations  added  to  tlie 
poor  mother's  terror,  while  she  led 
her  son  forward  to  the  awful  thresh- 
old, at  which,  for  a  few  moments, 
both  halted.  When  in  obedience  to 
the  invitation  given  by  a  faint  but 
•teady  voice,  they  stood  within  a 
clean  small  room,  they  found  it  il- 
luminated by  the  light  of  many  rush 
tapers.  They  could  not,  nevertlie- 
less,  distinctly  see  the  face  of  the 
weird  woman,  who  sat  in  the  shadow 
of  a  projecting  chimney,  bending 
over  nerbe  which  it  appeared  her 
occupation  to  divide  and  dispose  into 
separate  parcels.  She  did  not  leave 
hergueata  long  ungreeted,  but  rising 
into  what,  from  the  infirmity  of  years, 
was  still  a  stooping  posture,  and  sup- 
porting herself  on  a  black  staiT, 
crooked  at  the  handle,  she  replied  to 
the  usual  Irish  greeting — the  "  God 
save  all  here" — in  words  which,  if 
they  did  not  convey  the  accustomed 
response,  at  least  gave  proof  that  she, 
too,  could  invoke  God  and  the  saints 
for  a  blessing. 

There  was  what  the  gifted  author 
of  Calumny  Confuted  terms  **  a  long 
pause  of  expressive  silence."  It  was 
lather  violently  interrupted.  "  Wo- 
man of  the  dark  mind,"  she  said, 
addressing  her  ambassadress  and 
confederate,  *'  you  did  not  spake  to 
me  the  thrue  word.  James  Morrison, 
ilia  not  sickness  that's  upon  you, 
nor  the  sthroke  from  them  that  can 
dhraw  life  out  of  your  body,  an'  that 
jou  can't  see  nor  stand  agin.  You 
have  not  sickness  or  sore — you 
haven't  an  inimy  among  them  that 
should  not  hear  ua  spake  of  'em, — 
hut  you  have  that  in  your  heart  an' 
oo  your  spirit  that's  the  darkest  and 
the  hr^hnas ^  tbrouhle  that  crosses  the 
r^vmg,  md'  jou  hMwe  an  jaijnjr  that 
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done  you  the  sorest  turn  ever  was 
done  to  man,  an'  you'd  give  your 
heart's  blood,  and  you'd  bring  m  ortal 
sin  on  your  own  sowl,  before  you*d 
harm  the  one  that  hurted  you.  Go," 
she  continued,  rising  into  more  erect- 
ness,  and  pointing  with  her  stiff  to  the 
door, ''  go  back,  Bridget  Morrison^ — 
go,  Judith,  keep  her  company— .go 
out  agin  to  the  hill ;  that  must  be 
done  an*  spoke  here  this  good  night, 
that  ears  of  the  living,  except  my 
own  and  this  boy's,  must  never 
know."  It  was  evident  from  the 
wild  attitude  and  the  agitated  looks 
and  gestures  of  the  young  man,  that 
his  secret  was  discovered  ;  and  the 
mother,  overcome  by  the  authority 
of  tlie  decrepit  sibyl,  after  a  long 
embrace  and  earnest  recommenda- 
tion to  the  keeping  of  all  saints  and 
anerels,  yielded  to  her  companion's 
mild  constraint,  and  left  her  child 
alone  to  his  awful  interview  with 
"  one  tliat  saw  more  than  mortal." 

'*  Stand  at  the  door,"  said  this 
dreaded  diviner,  ''and  tell  me  when 
you  don't  hear  any  longer  the  sound 
of  steps,  or  the  shaking  of  branch- 
es." 

"  They  are  gone  now,"  replied 
the  listening  youth ;  "  there's  no 
more  noise  about  the  place  than  in 
the  sky  that's  above  us." 

**  Come  in,  then  ;  make  the  door 
fast;  an'  that  little  windy — it's  open 
— 8het  it  close,  an'  dhraw  the  shetter 
— there— now  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  windy,  an*  on  the  door, 
an'  come  here — bring  me  the  lights." 

When  her  order  was  obeyed, 
she  proceeded,  muttering  indistinct- 
ly something,  half-chan^  half-pray- 
er, to  extinguish  all  but  one,  (the 
central  of  a  little  castellated  group 
of  tapers,)  which  she  left  still  burn- 
ing— *'  'Tis  not  for  the  likes  of  men 
the  light  was  made  —  something 
a'most  as  great  as  sperit  was  here 
for  every  one  of  thim — an'  now  that 
they're  dark,  they  that  saw  be  'em 
are  departed.  There's  only  one  in 
under  the  roof  with  us  now — an' 
that's  a  thrue  friend.  Do  you  see 
that  little  bole  up  high  there,  where 
the  flower  of  the  elder  is  growing  in 
to  the  house — saving  it  from  barm 
abroad,  and  sending  its  blessing  to 
it  within  V  PuXtiv^  Y\^X  u^  ^«t%— 
well,  now— \Aa%a^^uvw\l— ^Xi  ^wva. 
there  on  tbat  cVxa\T,%D^  \^m^^< 
thruth— for  tixftia  ^«X^WDiV>a^^ 


larK,  i  rainer  you  iuk  uio  mo 
than  that  that's  in  my  heart 
t.    Wise  woman,  there  never 
e  before  you  the  tame  as  me 
never  were  asked  to  cure  him 
)uld  rather  be  in  his  grave- 
worse — than  have  his  cure : 
nothing  for  me  but  to  die." 
lat  do  you  wish  for?"  said 
y],  perfectly  unmoved  by  the 
man's  passion  and  despair, 
hat  do  I  wish  for  ?    Did  you 
>ar  of  one  that  wished  for  the 
I  stars  to  be  brought  down  to 
q'  to  have  'em  for  tlie  lights 
is  eyes  were  never  to  turn 
I  might  as  well  tell  you  that's 
wish,  an'  it  would  be  as  good 
as  to  be  repating  my  folly." 
i'  if  it  was  that  itself  you  tould 
lere  was  them    before   me, 
the   world  was  better,  that 
do  what  you  desired.     Did 
ever  hear  of  the  ould  times, 
them  that  could  bring  the  stars 
the  sky — aye,  an'  the  bright 
-His  aisy  as  I  can  gather  what 
t  in  my  arub  garden,  an'  kindle 
;hts  that  bring  them  that  have 
'  about  me?  I  can't  do  such 
;  but  I  can  do  the  good  you 
-an'  I  can  make  them  that  you 
as  high  above  you  as  if  they 
holv  stars,  stoop  down  to  folly 


of  mortality  in  which  it  was  exhil; 
ed,  like  the  lights  which  may 
made  to  gleam  dimly  through  1 
sockets  ot  the  eyes  in  a  skeleti 
his  thoughts  became  somewhat  I 
wildered,  and  for  a  time  he  felt  i 
awo  of  a  supernatural  presence,  8 
could  not  collect  his  faculties.    I 
lieved  a  little  by  observing  tliat 
mysterious  eyes  retained  their  i 
ward  direction,  and  did  not  seek 
penetrate  his  hidden  thoughts, 
collection  returned,  and  with  mi 
interruptions,  and  much  diffide] 
and  confusion,  he  told  his  story 
love  at  first  siffht — a  frantic,  a 
but  for  the  wild  expectation  of 
moment,   an  utterly  hopeless  [ 
sion. 

The  sibyl  paused  for  a  time  i 
pondering  on  the  recital  to  wl 
she  had  listened.  **  You  spoke  w( 
said  she, "  an'  there's  a  good  day 
fore  you<— it's  a  sore  an'  a  sti 
charm  you're  under,  but  there 
stronger  that  can  break  iL    »S/tt 
them  that  can  do  her  bidding  wc 
that  rich  girl  has — but  there's 
that  can  defate  them."    Thus 
spoke,  muttering  indistinctly  to 
self;  then,  in  a  more  solemn  tone, 
addressed  the  young  man.    '*  \V1 
to  be  done  for  your  good  must  m 
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nor  when  he  stands  at  jour  dying 
bed,  opening  Heaven  to  resave  you, 
you'll  oethray  mo  in  what  I  do  for 
your  good,  under  that  blessed  light, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  one  that 
owns  it* " 

There  was  a  pause—the  youth 
hesitating  to  become  bound  by  so 
atrict  and  fearful  an  obligation,  and 
the  old  woman  awaiting  his  decision, 
without  an  attempt  to  influence  it 
**  Must  I/'  said  he  at  length,  "  hide 
it  from  the  priest?  Sure  that's  like 
selling  my  sowl." 

^  Is  my  Bowl  sould  ?"  replied  the 
crone.  **  Look,  boy — is  this  the  cross 
Fm  signing? — Is  this  the  blessing 
I'm  giving  myself,"  touching  her 
forehead,  breast,  and  right  and  left 
shoulder,  and  repeating  in  Irish,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Amen. 
-—Is  she  sould  that  can  do  this  ?  No, 
boy,  there's  not  a  work  I  do  but  I 
have  my  groans  to  make  for  it  If  I 
have  my  time  over  them  —  surely 
they  have  their  hour  an'  their  re- 
venge. If  I  bid  them  come  an'  help 
me,  an'  they  come — they  burst  to 
me  like  the  storm  of  wind,  when  I 
can't  keep  them  off,  an'  carry  me 
where  their  power  is  too  great  for 
me. — Many  a  sore  penance  I  have 
to  do — ^but  the  one  tnat  can  pray  to 
God  an'  the  saints,  an'  that  can  sign 
the  cross  on  the  head  an'  the  heart — 
she  is  not  sould  to  sin.  From  the 
priest — aye — from  priest  and  from 
Pope— in  life  an'  in  death — you  must 
aware  to  consale  what  you're  to  see 
me  doing ;  an' — ^if  you  break  the  oath 
—you  may  be  left  on  airtb,  a  start, 
for  a  show  an'  an  example ;  but  it's 
then  you'll  be  sould  in  airnest — an 
there'll  be  that  within  you  that'll 
make  men  dread  your  looks,  an'  'ill 

give  you  the  siutince  of  a  trimbling 
eart,  antil  your  ^day  is  done,  an' 
you're  called  away  to  tlie  place 
where  perjurers  an'  traitors  have 
their  airnings." 

A  vague  expectation,  which  he 
could  not  define  to  himself,  had  for 
some  time  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  the  youth's  mind.  He 
felt  too,  as  if  lifted  out  of  the  world 
of  ordinary  life,  and  that  rules  and 
maxims,  by  which  common  things 
are  affected,  should  not  have  aujAio- 
rlty  in  the  region  to  which  he  had 
obtained  an  eotnuce.  Ztmustbeac- 
JkmowJedged  alto,  that  the  unyielding 
— ''""•'—  iff  the  old  womuk  bad  its 


effect  upon  him,  and  that  the  im- 
pulse of  curiosity  had  its  full  force 
m  determining  his  decision.  He  r^ 
peated  the  words  of  the  oath,  and 
kept  them.  What  he  saw,  therefore, 
and  shared  in,  has  not  been  learned, 
and  the  reader  must  be  contented  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  arta 
and  ingredients  with  which  Vhauria 
M'Grath  composed  her  plulters. 

An  hour  or  somewhat  more  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  two 
friends  had  left  the  sage's  abode,  be- 
fore, at  her  summons,  they  returned. 
"Widow  Morrison,"  said  the  safe, 
**  your  son  has  that  within  him  which 
you  must  help  to  cure.  It  is  not  death 
that's  -come  upon  him,  nor  throuble 
nor  sorrow,  it  you  and  he  are  sav'd 
be  them  that's  knowlegeable^  to  ad- 
vise you.  He  see  his  luck  this  good 
day,  and  there  is  not  a  better  fortune 
before  the  richest  in  the  land.  The 
pride  of  the  Coort — the  one  that 
loved  you  when  you  were  more  to 
her  than  the  mother  —  she'll  love 
you  be  then  'Tis  she  must  be  the 
cure  for  your  boy — 'tis  the  thought 
of  her  that  ails  him,  an'  'id  take  his 
life  if  I  didn't  help  him.  Never  let 
eye  look  upon  this  little  charm,  antil 
you  give  it  in  what  she  must  dhrink; 
— the  boy  knows  well  how  vou  are 
to  give  it,  an'  he'll  tell  you  all." 

The  poor  mother  had  been  par- 
tially prepared  to  understand  the 
nature  of  her  son's  affliction.  Du- 
ring the  hour  she  remained  with  her 
companion  on  the  hill,  some  indis- 
tinct intimations  of  his  state  liad 
been  afi'orded  her,  and  she  was  thus 
enabled  to  comprehend  fully ^  the 
meaning  of  the  mistress-magician's 
allusions.  Still  her  heart  revolted  at 
the  thought  of  wronging  the  child  she 
had  fostered.  *'  Is  it  a  dhrench," 
(such  is  the  rude  term  by  which,  in 
that  secluded  region  of  Ireland,  a 
love-potion  is  designated,) — "  is  it 
a  dhrench  I'm  to  be  the  mains  of 
giving  to  the  lady— the  best  lady  in 
the  vvhole  country  round  ?  Don't  put 
such  a  work  upon  me.  God  defend 
me,  and  the  Blessed  Vergin  this 
night — to  make  sich  a  lady  as  herself 
laive  house  and  home,  an'  father^— to 
laive  greatness  and  good-name,  an' 
thravel  the  world  in  disgrace  for  de- 
maninghei6e\i  Xo  iiieVCiw^  qWys^V 
—And  the  pn^e  ol  X)^^  uxttw^  Va 
moment  ecWpied  tii^  mo^iiiw?^  ^ 

tion.-.«NQU  4otf  ^  P^^'^^^V®^^, 
the  badWo^Aau:  iix^Yi\w%w 


'our  house— pray  for  him,  an'  bright  complexion,  IndicateU  a  i 

him— gettbedoctheran'the  less  tiian  dramatic  attention  to  t 

doD*tcome — you  that  doesn't  adornments  of  his  person!    His  < 

le  heart  of  a  mother — to  this  tention  was  otherwise  occupied  no 

^in.  Get  the  bad  blood  and  The  herbs  which  had  but  late  ma 

•Dg  thought  out  of  the  poor  a  goodly  show,  were  no  longer  to 

liat  put  em  in  him?— Is  it  a  seen  on  the  table- their  place  n 

1  for  the  lady  ?~Who  gave  supplied  by  a  cold  fowl,. a  loaf»  t 

e  dhrench  to  the  boy  ?  Oh,  a  large  bottle,  with  the  requisite  i 

f  red  the  wine  was,  was  pour-  companiment  of  plates  and  glass 

For  him  ! — He  mustdhrink  to  The  transformation  had  been  effe 

f's  health  —'tis  the  mother  of  ed  during  the  few  moments  in  wh 

X  makes  it  the  black  dhrink-  the  wise  woman  waited  at  her  do< 

and  when  she  turned  round,  it  v 

mother  was  thunderstruck—  to  see  that  supper  had  been  arr 

:  that  fairy  arts  had  been  prac-  ged,  and  to  receive  a  smiling  iov] 

1  her  SOD,  and  that  he  must  be  tton  to  the  good  cheer  prepared 

ctim  if  she  did  not  retaliate  her.    She  did  not,  however^  part^ 

foster  child.  It  was  too  much  with  her  guest  except  by  sympatl 

r.     However,    the  hysterics  but  so  far  aa  one  could  jaage  fr 

\  wild  eloquence  with  whichj  the  altered  traits  of  her  countenan 

Intervals  of  convulsion  fits,  and  the  apparent  satisfaction  ^ 

Calmed  of  her  sorrow,  ended,  which  slie  beheld  the  viands  dis 

u  not  unreasonable  to  antlcl-  pear  before  his  spirited  and  we;li-i 

Q  her  submission  to  the  old  tained  assault^  thia  participation  \ 

orders,  and  her  consent  to  effectuaL 

e  secrecy,  and  execute  lier  *<  That   drawlDgroom  of   yoi 

commission.  mother,"  said  the  lesa  imagiiiat 

be  party  retired  the  wise  wo-  feeder,  aa  lie  copiously  diluted  « 

anced  a  look  upon  the  black  lidr  water  a  contribution  from 

vhere  the  offerings  of  her  vo-  black  bottle,   "  would  be  rathei 

had  been  deposited.    **  You  chill  abode  in  a  black  frost;  even 

this  much,**  said  she,  **  but  idght  I  should  liave  felt  the  hole 

-  u  «««  wi««f  f  t{\A  frtr  vAii —  thfir  uncomfortable  while  you  « 


vkf  work  oompletest  I  might  be 
beatfag  the  air  for  weeks  without 
thinkibg  of  any  thing  half  so  wise  as 
I  learned  in  that  Tittle  retreat  of 
yours* 

^Mf  dear  child,  tliis  is  a  gentle 
plaee,  and  manj  a  thought  that  poor 
DBortals  never  could  think  visits  them 
that's  in  it.  What  was  it  jou  learn- 
ed f—may  be  I  can  tell  you  what  it 
matns.'* 

**'It  melanSy  mother,  the  readiest 
wif  te  remove  an  obstacle/* 

*  An  Obstacle  !•— what's  that  ?— Oh 
ay^  something^  that  stands  in  your 
way.  AH^'Whlit  is  it,  my  dear,  is 
niMtin  jnoiir  way  ?** 

"H^'  thafs  most  in  the  way  of 
tUOsD  Who  sent  me.  You  know  too 
mSttHk  not  to  know  who  he  is.  What 
do  you  think  of  Sir  William  El- 
idore?** 
■He's,  they  say, — for  I  never  saw 
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him  orhf8goodnes8,^tho  best  Mend 
to  the  poor  in  the  whole  countV); 
round" 

**  And,  in  being  so,  the  rerr  wdM 
foe  to  the  cause.  It  is  his  kindn^sa 
to  the  poor  that  has  dragged  me  tqi 
this  d- — d  place,  where  I  hatci 
nothing  to  reward  me  but  the  sight 
of  you — nothing  but  faint  hearts 
and  forgetting  ofoaths.  Out  of  the 
country  he  roust  go,  or,  if  he  remain 
the  cause  must  not  suffer.** 

He  paused  a  little,  as  if  in  though^ 
and  resumed — 

*'  Mother,  Miss  Efmere  must  not 
taste  your  potion; — you  must  have 
her  warned  by  a  sure  messenger; 
and,  above  all  things,  leave  the  mad 
lover  and  his  friends  in  ignorance 
that  she  is  on  her  guard.  My  lff(^ 
and  things  of  much  more  conse- 
quence, require  that  this  shall  be 


one. 


Chap.  III. 

WARNINGS. 


'  lUitr  atroke  later  than  her  usual 
hoiit  of  rising,  and  hastened  to  try 
wVefthier  ihre  morning  air,  and  the 
odtetiMBifd  melodies  of  the  garden, 
wbuMi  citase'away  the  disagreeable 
fahf^s^-'wldch  thronged  to  her  re- 
aa(eiM>Hmbil,  Of  the  night's  alarm. 
Ainttf  gtfae  means  of  distraction,  she 
hiff'iiot  computed  the  gambols,  and 
atteupta  at  speech,  of  an  uncouth- 
ItfciKiiig  boy;* who,  In  his  capacity  of 
gardener's  apprentice,  had  some- 
tltaiea  attracted  her  notice,  and  ex- 
pl^I^iieed  her  bounty.  His  atten- 
tions were,  on  this  morning,  very 
embarrassing.  Mary  was  of  too 
gentle  Imd  benevolent  a  nature  to 
pahi  any  thing  living.  She  sought 
rather  to  escaipe  from  the  persecution 
of  her  follower,  than  to  command 
him  away ;  but  whenever  she  came 
wMlii  sImmIo w,  however  remote  from 
the  spot  where  she  had  left  her 
alhitoe«lookiiig  dcerone,  she  found 
hitti  busy,  apparently,  at  his  gar* 
deik  tolls,  but  r^ady  to  start  op  fior 
lleA^  mildynice  tife  moment  sHe  M^ 

Soached  hlW.  He  had  reMHfBfdfy 
idfMitNnmd  fO' allure  her  mo'con- 
tM^UdB'^on  "flie  beiutlful  fljiirtea 
vHlKilintadMetf  h^  deifehf  M  flf 
f^>«uf/A»  *imif  to  >ere«IV^ 


length  he  abandoned  all  points,  and 
entered  on  the  subject  of  which,  evi- 
dently, his  mind  was  full. 

**  It's  very  unaisy  I  am  to  spake  to 
your  ladyship  something  one  old  mi) 
to  tell  you ;— an'  sure  Hwasn't  fsrfroU 
being  the  death  6*  me  when  it  went 
be  me  in  the  three — the  shot  I  maltt 
^ust  like  a  knife  or  a  sheers.** 

Mary  started. — ••Were  you  theft 
in  the  laurel  last  night  ?— How  could 
you  have  behaved  so  ill?** 

**  Oh,  ill  or  well,  there's  one  thil 
I  couldn't  say  again',  desired  me  to 
have  word  wid  your  own  honor  last 
night  or  this  morning,  an*  not  to  let 
mortal  living  besides  yourself  know 
the  rights  ofit.  An*  I  thought  I  could 
call  you,  for  I  see  you  at  the  windy* 
and  when  vou  went  away  I  climbed 
up  on  to  the  three,  an'  I  called  you 
any;  but  I  waited — waited  on  antU 
I  see  you  coming  again  to  look  out 
-^and  I  was  jest  going  to  spake^ 
when~I  thougnt  it  was  death  was 
coming  over  me — there  was  tko 
beautUullest  music  evei^  was  heiffd 
in  the  worid— didn't  you  hear  % 
ma'amt— it  makeil  th«  >!bsc\iiil^^''ami 
to  think  of  At,  At  \«%a  «»  ««^«^  ^ 
athiitoge.    ^ai.lAke^Wtacj^ 

priyen,  Atf  ^d  iCb^^  ^^^^^ 


to  make  her  comfurtable  ?  " 
— she'll  tell  you  that  she 
9U  to  see  how  snug  she  is  an* 
but  what  do  you  think  she 
^i'  you  ?  It*8  a  dhrench  she 
ive  you." 
rhat?" 

Ihrench — a  dhrench  for  her 
les.  He  dotes  down  upon  the 
you  walk  on,  an'  they  went 
iiat  could  turn  day  into  nighty 
i  M'Grath;  an*  she  gave  'em  a 
1  to  give  you.** 
lat  tor— what  is  the  drench 

to  make  you  fall  in  love  with 

Morrison — to  make  you  think 

'all  belonging  to  you,  an'  folly 

ce  his  shadow  (an'  a  bright 

r  you'd  be,  God  bless  you),  or 

it  little  dog  that's  jumping  on 

)h,  God  pity  them  that  gets  a 

:h  I    There  was  ould  Widdy 

,  an'  she  got  what  was  mixed 

'  young  niece — there  wasn't  a 

in  her  head,  an'  she  shaking 

;he  palsy — but  it's  little  she 

sred  it,  an*  off  she  went  to 

ia  M'Grath.  «  What  *11  I  do  ?' 

hauria; '  will  I  break  the  charm, 

UIputitonNolickingWill?' 

dver  can  be  broke,'  says  the 

\  'without  braking  my  heart' — 


ed  or  declined,  ana  witn  somewi 
of  confusion  in  her  thoughts  fn 
her  effort  rightly  to  interpret,  whi 
in  the  steadiest  tones,  and  with 
air  of  perfect  intelligence,  Mary  s; 
"  Give  me,  before  you  go,  the  pai 
you  brought  from  Mrs  M'Grath  f 
VhauriaftrGrath's— the  drench,  i 
know."    As  if  a  supernatural  li, 
were  suddenly  poured  upon  the 
vert  where  an  assassin  lies  in  w 
and  the  villain  is   terror  (or  c 
science)  stricken  by  the  unlool 
for  exposure,   the  widow  felt 
mystery  penetrated,  and  all  her  n 
lution  forsook  her.      She  sunk 
the  feet  of  one  whom  she  now 
garded  as  of  power  not  to  be  rec 
ed,  and,  trembling,   lifted  up 
hands  and  eyes  in  speechless  sup 
caUon  for  pardon.   Recalled  in  s< 
measure  to  her  senses  by  a  rene^ 
demand  for  the  paper,  she  dre^ 
from  her  bosom,  placed  it  on  a  t 
at  her  side,  and  passed  a  thresl 
over  which,  it  was  her  hope, 
should  never  return. 

James  Morrison  scarcely  felt  a 
appointment  when  he  learned 
story  of  his  mother's  detection ; 
hia  despair  became  more  gloc 
The  purpose  of  self-murder 
rarely  finds  admission  into  the  ' 
i.An«.f   i^Awikrpr  it  is  to  be  exolfti 
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Bome  miserable  hours,  but  rose  up 
and  took  the  path  which  led  towards 
his  mother's  house.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  steps,  when  a  voice 
of  command  caused  him  to  turn  his 
head,  and  look  to  see,  with  feelings 
of  anffer  which  desired  a  vent,  who 
darea  to  call  him.  The  summons 
had  come  from  a  man  of  gentleman- 
ly exterior,  and  was  renewed  with 
still  more  of  authority,  when,  without 
halting,  he  had  turned  round.  Ima- 
gining that  some  visitor  at  the  Castle 
was  exercising  the  privilege  of  high 
caste,  Morrison  was  about  to  return 
a  fierce  and  contemptuous  reply, 
when,  quite  suddenly,  his  manner 
changed,  and,  with  an  air  of  defe- 
rence, he  approached  the  object  of 
his  late  rash  indignation.  A  sign  had 
been  exhibited,  and  a  decoration  dis- 
played, which  taught  him  that  he 
stood  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
was  devoted  to  the  same  cause  with 
himself,  and  one  to  whom  he  owed 
submission. 

"  So,  Morrison,*'  said  the  stranger, 
"  you  have  failed,  or  rather  your 
mother  has  failed,  in  the  design  to 
bewitch  Miss  Elmere.  A  fellow  like 
you  should  have  recourse  to  bolder 
measures  than  old  women's  follies 
and  fables." 

No  words  can  describe  the  alarm 
and  astonishment  with  which  this 
communication  was  received.  The 
dreadful  thought  from  which  the  un- 
happy young  man  was  flying,  the 
Buddenness  of  the  stranger's  appear- 
ance, his  unaccountable  knowledge, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  James 
Morrison  stood  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, and,  at  first,  with  irresolute 
and  unsteady  glances,  then,  with 
more  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  with 
unshrinking  gaze,  dwelt  upon  the 
face  and  form  confronting  him,  and 
that  he  even  looked  more  than  once 
towards  the  earth,  as  if  expecting  to 
behold  the  traditional  deformity.  He 
seemed  to  become  reassured  by  the 
acnitiny  he  had  courage  to  make, 
and  liad  the  boldness  to  demand  who 


he  was  who  was  thus  acquainted  with 
his  unhappiness.  The  stranger  de- 
clined satisfyine  him.  <'  Who  1  am," 
he  said,  'Ms  of  little  consequence  | 
it  should  be  suflScient  for  you  to 
know  that  I  am  entitled  to  claim  your 
obedience.  This,  however,  I  tell 
you,  that  the  best  potion  to  win  a 
lady  is  the  boldness  of  an  enterpri- 
sing lover.  Be  guided  by  me,  and 
take  a  manly  resolution  to  your  heart 
I  promise  you  success.  I  tell  you 
more.  She — you  know  whom  I  mean 
when  I  say  she — remembers  you; 
and  she  desires  nothing  better  than 
a  good  excuse  for  being  your  wife. 
Dare  you  venture  for  her?** 

The  dialogue  was  continued  to 
some  length.  James  Morrison  was 
convincea  that  he  had  much  to  hope. 
His  mother,  in  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  confide,  through  the  agency 
of  the  spell-worker,  became,  also, 
persuaded,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  carry  off,  by  force,  from 
her  father's  house,  a  lady,  who  could 
not  otherwise,  with  due  decorum, 
condescend  to  a  disproportioned  al- 
liance. The  crime  by  which  that 
menaced  father  had  provoked  the 
coming  vengeance,  was  the  benevo- 
lence with  which  he  won  the  affec- 
tions and  the  confidence  of  his  te- 
nantry, and  the  wisdom  with  which 
he  watched  over  their  true  interestB. 
It  was  not  under  such  influences 
conspiracy  could  flourish.  With  the 
cessation  of  outrage,  with  the  hope 
of  comforts— the  new  hope — new 
views  of  justice  and  policy  were  be- 
ginning to  dawn  on  minds,  from 
which  in  former  days  they  had  been 
excluded  by  sorrows  and  crimes. 
This  was  a  perilous  state  of  things, 
and,  at  all  hazards,  it  must  be  inter- 
rupted; disunion  must  be  effected 
between  the  landlord  and  the  peo- 
ple; he  must  be  driven  from  the 
country,  or  deprived  of  his  influ- 
ence. His  murder  might  have  in- 
convenient results,  and,  accordingly, 
was  to  be  reserved  as  a  last  resource. 


Chap.  IV. 


THE  STRATAGEM. 


Tbs  piot  WBB  BkiJfuUy  arranged, 

MiuL  could  it  hMve  been  put  into  Im- 

>m&^  execution,  would  hare  bad 

M  ike  deluded  fouog  man  a  willing 


inBtrumenl;  "but,  ^\«Vq%^^\s^\^ 
tervai  o!  neceasiwrj  ^^\%:7>  \s*Q»^V 
inir  Teaamed  Vxa  ViAutora  j^w 
i^  natuTe»  dei^\\^  ol  ift.^^^ 


.t  vvliere  men  more  void  of 
had  met  for  liberal  cousul- 
d  havini^  been  watched  in 
ich  led  to  Castle  Elmcre  de- 
;  was  seized  and  committed 
il  custody,  until  a  vacant 
Id  be  found  to  decide  upon 
clous  of  which  he  now  be- 
object.  In  the  meantime, 
IT  was  given  to  understand 
was  actively  employed  in 
;  on  the  enterprise,  which  it 
;ned  should  be  hazarded  at 
r  moment  than  that  at  first 
i. 

iC  delicate  gradations,  which 
to  the  contemplative  mind 
'  Uiough  undefined  thoughts 
itude8,thedimnesB  of  the  de- 
ll mmerevo  was  changed,  and 
tto  solemn  splendid  moon- 
l  James  Morrison,  regardless 
ir  armed  men  who  surround- 
iighed  his  soul  towards  Cas- 
re,  in  total  ignorance  that  the 
which  must  decide  the  fate 
nates  was  rapidly  approach- 
)  was  but  little  disposed  to 
irt  in  the  conversation  which 
nel- companions  carried  on, 
.  he  was  frequently  address- 
ero,  and  more  frequently  the 
of  their  discourse. 


.  *1    ...     1_1__J !_-.«« 


...  I> 


thawn  without  sense  or  spirit  ?  Phc 
liui,  sure  you  know  all  about  it— 
who  has  the  rights  of  Castle  Elmere?' 

**  Ic  belongd  to  the  UefTermans- 
an*  I'm  for  letting  no  one  else  hav< 
it  agin." 

"WhatHefTermans?  IsitofDerkf 

"  No,  it's  the  Heffermans  of  Drum 
baun.— Ould  Will  Hefferman  wil 
tell  you  all  about  the  way  his  gran^ 
father  was  robbed  out  of  it  be  th 
thieves'  breed  that  come  in  his  plaet 
He  says  it  goes  agin  him  to  curs 
'em  af  ther  what  tliey  done  for  him 
an'  he  says  if  the  Castle  isn't  throu 
bled  for  a  year  an*  a  day,  he'll  lav 
off  praying  for  revenge  of  'em." 

**  Fnix  then,  Phelim,  tliere's  littl 
chance  of  hiH  laving  it  off  yet 
Avhilc — there'll  mony  a  curse  be  sal 
yet,  nn*  he'll  know  that  soon." 

"  Oh,  but  that's  not  the  throub! 
ould  Will  talks  of.  Tliey  say  tit 
his  grandfather's  ouldest  son  wall 
there  four  nights  in  the  year — that 
the  son  that  done  the  niurdther  e 
tirely.  He  an'  the  father  were  ti 
prisoners. — an'  they  say  that  the  s 
diers  got  the  boy  in  lickrr,  an'  thi 
bewildthred  him  with  this  an'  thi 
an'  fun,  an'  games,  until,  when  1 
com  to  himself,  he  found  that  1 
sowl  was  gone,  for  be  was  turn* 
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pears  four  times  in  the  year—that's  less  of  it    His  attention  had  been 
the  night  he  was  christened,  the  night  for  a  few  moments  strained,  and  his 
he  turned  Protestan  in  his  licker,  the  eyes  earnestly  directed  towards  his 
night  he  was  raurdthered,  an'  the  mother's  habitation.    In  the  bright 
night  that  the  Proteetans  came  first  moonlight  it  was  distinctly  visible, 
to  get  possession  of  his  place.    Will,  At  this  moment  it  would  have  been 
that's  ould  Will,  says  it  he  doesn't  equallyso  had  the  heavens  been  dark, 
walk  this  year— an'  he  didn't,  he  says,        "  My  jewel  you  wer,"  cried  Phe- 
thefirstnight-^he'llnotbeprayiugfor  Hm,  "  an  isn't  that  a  fine  sight  for 
revenge  any  more.    Any  way— Will  one  that  has  neither  house  or  home 
itself  has  more  sinse  than  the  poor  to  sit  in?"  Thus  he  saluted  a  volume 
innocent  here  to  the  fore,  that  says  of  flame  that  rose  over  the  Widow 
we  ought  to  fight  for  them  that  tuk  Morrison's  cabin,  and  replied  to  the 
our  right,  and  is  keeping  it  from  us.  sounds  of  bustle  and  the  shrieks  that 
That's  the  iligant  law,  to  be  sure.  A  reached  the  hill- side.    «  It's  aisy  to 
fellow  comes  into  your  place,  an'  see  that  Mr  Morrison  is  going  to  live 
kills  your  father,  au'  takes  your  cows  in  a  coort,  an'  it's  quare  enough  be 
an'  your  sheep  an'  your  land— an'  if  what  a  light  he  finds  his  way  there, 
he  does  not  take  the  life  o'  you  en-  They  say  that  Buck  Annerville  in 
tirely,but  lets  you  have  a  pratee,  an'  the  ould  times  used  to  light  a  bank- 
maybe  a  grain  of  salt,  for  your  hard  note  to  look  for  a  lady's  thimble- 
work,  up  early  an*  down  late— an'  if  but  the  devil  a  one  of  him  is  equal 
he  doesn't  look  at  you  as  if  you  war  to  Morrison,  that  sets  his  house  afire 
a  worm  that  ought  to  be  trud  into  to  light  him  to  the  Castle,  an'  it  in 
the  airth,  you're  to  go  on  your  mar-  the  moonshine  too,  that"— and  he 
row-bones  an'  pray  for  him,  or  throw  sung  a  line  from  a  popular  song— 
up  your  ould  hat,  and  cry.  Long  life  '<  <  Wants  no  light  at  all,  as  you  aU  msy 
to  your  honour,  for  a  fine,  brave,  remark.* 
tender-hearted  gentleman."  An'  look  how  contented  he   is-* 

"  Too  good  work  for  you,"  re-  that's  the  pleasant  fire  surely." 
joined  Phelim,  with  a  chuckle  some-  James  Morrison  was  any  thing 
thing  like  a  laugh.  "  If  the  ginile-  but  contented.  He  appeared  at  first 
men  would  take  patthern  by  them  ia  a  state  of  the  most  painful  agita- 
that  could  tache 'em  well,  it's  little  tion — then, by  strong  em>rt,ovcrmaB« 
time  to  pray  or  cry  they'd  lave  the  tering  himself,  and  assuming  a  aem- 
likes  of  you.  Isn't  Elmere  better  to  blance  of  calm,  he  stood  for  a  mo* 
us  than  Brennan  an*  his  gang  was  to  ment  motionless,  and,  the  instant  he 
the  man  they  stopped  the  other  day  ?  thought  the  attention  of  his  guard 
Says  he  to  'em — an'  he  handing  his  turned  from  him,  sprang  forward  to 
purse  an'  twenty  golden  guineas  in  escape  them.  The  man  behind  him 
it — says  he  to  'em,  quite  polite  an'  uttered  a  cry,  and  the  advanced  sen- 
respectful,  '  Gintlemen,'  says  he,  tinel,  by  an  involuntary  effort,  struck 
'  I  nave  a  journey  afore  me,  an'  I  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  with 
haven't  one  hapenny  more  to  jingle  the  but>end  of  his  musket.  Morrl- 
on  another — would  you  be  pleased,'  son  staggered  a  little,  but  before  the 
says  he,  *  to  gi'  me  a  little  change  blow  could  be  repeated,  started  for- 
back  agin,  jest  to  pay  a  nij^ht's  lod-  ward  again,  and  was  beyond  the 
giog  for  me  towards  my  journey's  sweep  of  the  second  blow  aimed  at 
end? '  But — well  becomes  Brennan  him. 

with  his  joke — '  Boys,'  says  he, '  do        Phelim,  who  seemed  to  be  in  au- 

ye  bear  the  thief  of  the  world  ?  he  thority,  struck  down   a   presented 

wants  to  rob  us  on  the  king's  high-  gun.    ''  The  echoes,"  said  he,  "  the 

way..  That's  the  lad  can  larn  ye  echoes — they'd  warn  the  Castle  agin 

manners,  ye  spalpeens.'  Who  knows  the  boys — throw  dovm  your  guns-— 

but  James  Morrison  got  a  lesson  let  Daniel  stay  here,  and  wateh  'em. 

from  him,  or  maybe  tuk  a  start  with  We're  three  to  one,  and  if  after  the 

him,  an'  larned  to  be  so  humble  an'  salute  he  eot  we  can't  come  up 

condescending  to  the  gintlemen."  him — on  boys,  on/  on,  to  the  _ 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  to  tiie  glen— doiii^  \«t  Vim  ^qx3 

rather  a  low  tone,  as  if  mtended  on-  «»— but  atay  c\oW^ 

\y  far  the  ear  to  which  they  were        The  ftamca  \»\i\c\i\i»A^\i%\stf^^ 

addnaeed.  The  aui^jeetoftheatieer^  up  tbe  mouulalbd  ^%xt:y,  ^«c^  "^^ 

hoi^rer,aeemadtoMafebee9t^^^  uuob«etyed  ok  uttt%g«^^  ^^  ^ 


irther  aeiiDerauoo.  dui  uuw 
i  another  straggler  on  rapid 
ossecl  the  lawn.  "  Oh,  God 
our  honour,"  cried  out  one, 
compassion  on  poor  Widdy 
on,  she'll  be  destroyed,  house 
me — an'  worse — her  son  James 

ruined  entirely.  Three  men 
ould  him.  It's  he  that  set  the 
a-fire — and  ten  can't  do  so 
to  save  it  as  he'a  doing  to  de- 
Another  and  another  corro- 
d  the  statement,  and  repre- 
the  Widow  Morrison  in  agony, 
r  son  in  an  excess  of  frenzy, 
their  home  and  all  they  pos- 

was  sinking  in  the  names. 
;r  delay  Sir  AVilliam  thought 
be  cruel.  His  presence  might 
)s  prevent  dreadful  disaster; 
id  aloof  from  such  calamity, 
ire  way  to  unworthy  suspi- 
would  be  cowardly.  The  hall- 
oas actually  open,  and  all  tlie 
nmates  of  Castle  El  mere  were 
ling  out,  when  a  new  appari- 
'hecked  them.  Up  from  the 
ind  precipitous  valley,  in  front 
house,  a  form  rapidly  emerged, 
ushed  towards  the  open  door. 
;re  and  clothes  were  fearfully 
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to  become  the  object  of  wise  and 
nevolent  care,  a  murderous  vo 
was  discharged  from  the  neighb 
ing  shrubbery,  and  he  fell,  piei 
With  manv  wounds.    His  bodj 
was  his  dead  body— was  insts 
drawn  within  the  protection  of 
house,  and  arms  were  hastily 
Tided  to  meet  the  expected  ass 
They  were  not  now  required, 
party  which  had  been  called  01 
assault  the  Castle  were  not  prep 
to  find  it  defended,  and  after  ra 
a  sanguinary  yell  over  the  venge 
they  had    taken    of   an  uufa\ 
brother,  they  dispersed,  leavio 
the  miserable  old  widow  tlie  reo 
brance  of  her  treachery,  and  tlie 
of  her  murdered  son. 

The  scheme  of  the  incendiarj 
in  part  successful.  The  kind! 
of  union  between  the  landlord 
his  people  was  poisoned.  Susp 
was  planted  in  nis  mind,  and  be 
editsolfin  his  manner.  The  ten 
felt  that  they  must  be  distrustec 
the  anxiety  to  win  and  secure  g< 
opinions  ceased  to  be  with  tliei 
animating  principle.  In  one 
the  evil  purpose  failed.  It  did  nc 
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BT  THOMAS  AIRD. 

Canto  I. 

CTRA*S  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  PROPHET  BZEKIEL. 

Behold  !  Ezekiel  to  the  mountains  turns. 
To  meet  tlie  visions  of  his  God  he  burns. 
And  well  the  shattered  wilderness  becomes 
The  vehement  prophet  that  athwart  it  roams, 
Where  rooted  trees  half  hide,  but  not  compose 
To  grace  the  births  of  Nature's  rudest  throes, 
Imperfect,  difficult,  unreconciled : 
Blind  moaning  caverns,  rocks  abruptlj  piled 
Below,  and  herbless  black  peaks  split  asunder 
Aloft,  majestic  gatewavs  of  the  thunder. 
Accord  they  not  with  him  whose  burdened  eye 
Sees,  through  the  rent  of  kingdoms  great  and  high. 
Thick  gleams  of  wrath  divine,  whose  visions  range 
Throughout  th*  obstructed  solitudes  of  change. 
Whose  spirit  stumbles  midst  the  corner-stones 
Of  realms  disjointed  and  of  broken  thronea  ? 

II. 
As  on  the  prophet  strode,  he  saw  a  maid 
Sit  in  the  vale,  and  on  a  harp  she  played. 
Before  her  knelt  a  savage  form,  beside 
A  milk«white  horse  was  rearing  in  his  pride. 
Near  went  the  Seer ;  upsprung  that  savage  man. 
Tossed  his  wild  hair^  and  to  the  mountains  ran ; 
O'er  rocks  behind,  o'er  bushes  bounding  went, 
With  startled  mane,  that  steed  magnificent. 
The  minstrel  rose ;  when  she  Ezekiel  saw. 
Aside  her  harp  she  laid  with  modest  awe, 
In  haste  she  came  to  meet  him,  named  his  name. 
And  prayed  his  blessing  with  a  reverent  claim. 
«*  Say  who  art  thou  ?"—-•*  Cyra,  of  Judah  I."— 
**  Why  dwelling  here  ?    And  who  yon  form  on  high. 
Chased  by  the  mighty  horse  ?  "— "  Great  man  of  God  I 
Fervid  thy  spirit,  wild  is  thy  abode : 
The  rocky  mountains,  where  old  lions  live, 
Dread  paths  to  thee,  to  thee  a  dwelling  give : 
Not  in  soft  city,  not  in  kingly  dome 
Thy  jealous  soul  will  deign  to  make  thy  home ; 
So  art  thou  seldom  within  Babylon's  gate. 
And  so  hast  heard  not  of  her  monarch^rfate. 
Forth  driven  by  God  to  wander  from  his  throne, 
Till  seven  appointed  times  be  o'er  him  gone  I 
Behold  that  king — him  followed  by  yon  steed. 
Doomed  on  the  hills  and  in  the  wilds  to  feed  I 
His  head  forlorn  in  nature's  naked  eye. 
Is  bcKat  by  alKtba  changes  of  the  sky ; 
He  sees  the  moffninr  star,  and  the  wide  noon, 
He  sees  the  sillier  planet  ct  thgLjBOon, 
Sleep  seldom  his :    The  ^*^MMHf  ^  *^^  ^^^  A«T^r— 
Bai  Ibrougb  the  night  must^^^Hke  ^^^f^  ^^  m^*^^ 
Such  were  tbe  far  Bounds  onHRe»t\\\  1^*— -* 
"So  be  abased — be  strickm-^more  tVian  dVe, 


The  doves  of  Ashur  lie  amoDg  the  pote ! 

For  him  !  for  yonder  outcast — Wo  I  and  wo 

Yet  more  to  him  who  thus  has  brought  her  low  ! — 

Beneath  her  branchleM  palm  must  Judah  sit, 

Hef  widowed  face  with  pens  of  sorrow  wri^ 

And  round  her  feet  the  fetters  I    But  has  he 

Reaped  glory  hence  ?  Earth's  proud  men^  come  and  see  I 

At  best  a  royal  brute,  he  even  without 

The  majesty  of  mischief  roams  about! 

So  let  him" '^  Whelmed  beneath  Jehovah*s  ban, 

*Ti8  ours  to  spare  tlie  much-enduring  man. 
Sore  was  his  hand  against  us,  crushed  our  state; 
And  great  the  blame,  as  our  oppression  great : 
Yea,  curse  his  pride  of  warlike  youth ;  O I  then 
Siiil  let  me  name  him  midst  earth's  noblest  men. 
But  he  was  bowed,  and,  prostrate  in  his  change. 
Followed  the  wild  ox  in  his  boundless  range. 
And  ate  the  grass ;  his  head  was  wet  with  dew ; 
Like  claws  his  nails,  his  hair  like  feathers  grew. 
But  I  have  helped  him  through  his  years  of  ill. 
And  ne'er  will  leave  him,  but  will  love  him  stilL 
Bless  him,  and  curse  him  not  I" 

With  anger  shook 
The  son  of  Buzi ;  tragic  waxed  his  look ; 
Wiih  vehement  force,  as  if  to  meet  the  storm. 
He  wrapped  his  rugged  mantle  round  his  form. 
"  Look  to  me,  damsu,"  cried  he ;  "  are  not  we 
Carried  away  by  our  iniquity  ? 
Shall  then  the  soft  desires  of  women  rule 
Thy  spirit  still,  and  make  thee  play  the  fool  ? 
Because  within  his  silken  palaces 
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With  idle  dalliance— si aTery'i  littlest  joke  f 

Ye  tall  and  goodly  youths,  your  fate  fo  worse. 

Your  beauty  more  than  burning  is  a  curse ; 

For  ye  must  stand  in  palaces,  soft  slaves  ' 

Of  kings — your  brethren  lie  in  noble  graves-^ 

Until  your  base  shame  for  your  origin. 

Beyond  your  wanton  masters  make  you  sin ; 

For  ye  upon  the  mountains,  with  desire 

Unholy,  looking  towards  the  Persian  fire. 

Eat,  not  JehoFah-wards,  forgetting  him. 

Forgot  the  gates  of  old  Jerusalem  ? — 

Thou  too,  thou  maid  of  Judah,  wo  I  that  thou 

Hast  lived  to  be  what  I  must  deem  thee  now ! " 

He  ceased.    Like  flames  that  burn  the  sacrifice 
With  dartine  points,  shone  out  the  virgin's  eyes ; 
Shook  her  black  locks  of  youth ;  drawn  back  she  stood 
Dilating  high  in  her  indignant  mood. 
She  seized  her  harp,  she  swept  the  chords  along, 
Forth  burst  a  troubled  and  tumultuous  song; 
Till,  purified  from  anger  and  from  shame. 
Austere,  severely  solemn  it  became ; 
Yet  dashed  with  leaping  notes,  as  if  to  tell 
Jehovah  mighty  for  his  Israel. 
Soft  gleamed  the  prophet's  eyes ;  he  knew  that  strain. 
Heard  in  the  days  of  Salem's  glorious  reign, 
When  Judah's  maids  in  sacred  bands  advanced. 
With  garlands  crowned,  and  to  the  timbrel  danced. 
And  shone  through  glazing  tears  young  Gyra*s  eyes. 
Her  forehead  now  uplifted  to  the  skies. 
Her  harj)  she  dropped ;  her  bosom  greatly  heaved. 
Till  words  bunt  forth  and  thus  her  heart  relieved  :— 
** Perish  the  song,  the  harp,  the  hand  for  aye; 
Die  the  remembrance  of  our  land  away ; 
Ne'er  be  revived  the  praises  of  the  Lord 
In  the  glad  days  of  Zion's  courts  restored, 

If  I " again  she  sobbed  and  hid  her  face,— 

**  If  I  have  been  the  child  of  such  disgrace  I 

But,  ah  I  forgive  me,  great  Ezekiel, 

Thus  to  be  angry  have  I  done  not  well ; 

For  thine  the  spirit  that  for  Israel's  weal 

Bums  with  the  fires  of  jealousy  and  zeal. 

O I  hear  thy  handmaid  now !  For  I  shall  sleep 

In  death,  ere  cease  I  for  yon  king  to  weep. 

In  that  dread  niglit — his  wars  be  judged  by  God  I — 

When  o'er  our  walls  victoriously  he  rode. 

He  saw  me  lie  amidst  the  trampled  mire. 

That  bloody  glittered  to  the  midnight  fire ;  ^ 

Sprung,  snatched  me  from  my  mother's  dead  embrace. 

Ere  the  fierce  war-steeds  trode  my  infant  face ; 

Smiled  on  me,  to  his  large  mailed  bosom  pressed ; 

Home  took  me  with  him,  with  his  love  caressed, 

There  made  me  dwell,  there  gave  to  me  a  name. 

And  to  me  there  a  father  all  became. 

*'  Then— for  my  sacred  origin  I  knew— 
Me,  yet  a  child,  Jehovah  taught  to  view 
With  scorn  the  Gentiles'  sliis ;  my  opening  days 
Taught,  more  than  theirs,  t6  Idte  our  pebpl^^s  wty9. 
The  monarch  smflidd ;  noi^'MfUuAft  tie  to'subdtti^ 
The  spirit  honoured  w!ien<iimt<tklA66 1  di^^  \       ^ 

To  Bee  tax  chndhobd  wfth  WAPlol^  ettSdrl^A;^  ^ 
To  compromise  not  mtheW^d^M^'tX^^ 
Bat  teU  JebQfah*B  doings  for  our  Ttce, 
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1  touud  bim  strange  and  brutish  in  despair ; 
But  tried  my  harp,  less  savage  soon  he  ffrew. 
And  softly  followed  through  the  falling  dew. 
Caves  in  yon  rock,  our  mountain  people  there 
Had  helped  me  first  his  dwelling  to  prepare; 
There,  now  less  wild,  the  food  of  men  he  finds, 
And  lies  through  night  unstricken  by  the  winds. 

**  In  yonder  hut,  a  shepherd  of  our  race 
For  years  has  given  me  an  abiding-place. 
His  daughters  love  me  as  their  sister ;  they 
My  simple  service  share  with  me  by  day. 
To  feed  the  flocks;  when  men  their  labour  leave. 
And  past  is  now  the  milkiog-time  of  eve, 
I  harp  before  his  cave,  and  from  the  steep 
Comes  the  wild  kinff  and  couches  down  to  sleep— 
O !  not  to  sleep ;  with  self-accusing  blame. 
With  madness  wrestling,  and  with  fitful  shame. 
Sweet  psalms  I  play  him  then,  till  in  calm  woe 
Lies  his  large  heart;  then  to  our  cot  I  go. 

"  By  Daniers  wise  advice,  his  battle- steed 
Was  brought,  with  him  upon  the  hills  to  feed ; 
Within  his  inner  cavern  as  he  lies. 
His  armour  nightly  gleams  before  his  eyes ; 
Memorials  these  of  his  heroic  days. 
To  deeds  of  men  again  his  soul  to  ndse. 
Remembering  hence  his  glory,  more  because 
Th'  appointed  season  to  a  period  draws. 
His  heart  with  reason  swells,  his  ancient  men 
Of  counsel  come  to  seek  him  in  his  den. 
Taught  by  affliction,  by  our  God  restored. 
Then  will  he  raise  the  people  of  the  Lord. 
'  Joy !  joy  for  Zion  I '  let  the  captives  sing. 
Come  thou  with  me,  come  bless  the  wandering  King." — 

**  True  child  of  Judah  I  by  the  Spirit's  mitrht 
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Then  turn'd  away ;  with  sobbing  jofo*ercom«» 
Thus  high  approved^  the  virgin  sought  her  home* 


Canto  II. 

thb  plot  of  mbrdan  and  narsjbs. 

High  rides  the  summer  moon :  Away,  how  slow. 

The  lordly  waters  of  Euphrates  go ! 

But  see  I  a  shadowy  form  from  yonder  rank 

Of  glimmerlDg  trees,  comes  o*er  the  open  bank. 

Here  Narses  meets  him  : — **  Merdan,  you  are  late.'*— « 

**  Admit  the  toils  that  on  my  office  wait. 

And  say  your  purpose." — "  Nay»  'tis  mine  to  hear 

What  first  you  promised  to  my  midnight  ear." 

Then  Merdan  spake : — **  Our  mutual  hearts  are  known. 

Why  pause  we  then  ?  Our  Uieme  be  now  the  throne. 

Meet  we  not  here  on  our  appointed  way. 

To  learn  from  Chardes  what  the  planets  say. 

Who,  nightly  standing  on  his  glimpsing  towers, 

With  piercing  ken  looks  through  tne  starry  hours  ? 

Not  rivals,  twins  are  we  in  present  sway ; 

What  then  ?  'tis  based  upon  the  passing  day. 

Can  we  maintain  it  ?  Merodach  is  wealc. 

His  father  now  those  ancient  servants  seek — 

Reason  returns — again  he'll  sit  on  high ; 

With  ours,  the  Prince  his  own  mean  life  will  buy."— 

**  Ha  I  yes ;  he  knows  his  feebleness  has  faiFd 
To  back  our  counsels :  these  shall  be  assail'd : 
The  blame  of  his  misrule  must  we  exhaust ; 
And  if  we  live,  our  power  at  least  is  past." — 

*'  His  faith,  nor  might,  to  us  can  sa^ty  bring : 
Who  trusts  him^  hides  his  jewel  in  a  sling. 
Id  heart  he  is  a  parricide ;  but  still 
His  weakness  fears  to  justify  his  will. 
May  such  be  trusted  ?  Not  his  innocence ; 
He  must  be  guilty,  for  our  hope  is  thence. 
'Tis  ours  to  goad  him  on  to  such  a  length. 
That  farthest  crime  alone  may  seem  his  strength."-— 

*'  Say  we  at  once  the  outcast  monarch  slew. 
And  crush'd  our  fears  ?  "— **  Nay,  that  his  son  must  do ; 
So  shall  our  knowledge  of  his  guilt  ensure 
Bribes  for  our  silence,  and  our  rule  endure* 
Well,  then  at  once  he  must  insult  his  sire. 
That  fears  for  life  may  perfect  his  desire. 
And  thus  complete  the  parricide. — On  high. 
Where  vales  embosom'a  in  the  mountaiut  lie, 
I  know  a  haunt,  where  comes  the  desert  King 
Each  noon  his  limbs  beneath  the  shade  to  fling. 
Beside  him  feeds  his  battle-horse,  that  bore 
His  youth  triumphant  on  from  shore  to  shore, 
A  prioce's  gift,  much  loved :  Near  couch*d  each  night» 
UpspriDgs  he  neighing  with  the  morning  light, 
Awakes liis  lord,  again  goes  forth  with  him 
To  range  the  pastures  till  the  twilight  dim. 

"  Now  Partoian  Chud,  who  rules  the  royal  hounds. 
By  me  advanced,  in  gratitude  abounds. 
His  tiger-dogs,  from  India's  northern  wooda. 
Fell  mountani^climbars,  glorying  in  the  ^ooda, 
Threeprenom  d^y$  shall  hunger. tUl  arVae 
Tbeir  biiatix  necktf,  W4  bumMW  lamping  ^1^\ 


Next  moment  tells  our  fears  wiui  him  are  gone. 
If  Cliud  from  royal  fame  can  them  restrain, 
At  least  on  Zublon  snail  they  go  amain ; 
Or  falls  the  horse,  or  flees  but  soon  to  fall. 
The  mad  king  sees  his  son — has  seen  it  all. 
That  son  away  pursues  the  storm  of  chase, 
And  ne'er  again  dares  see  his  father's  face. 
What  must  he  do  ?  The  rest  has  been  ezplain'd : 
His  sire  must  die :  Our  place  is  thus  maintain'd." — 

*'  This  more :  Our  king,  when  prince,  with  bold  desire 
Loved  Cyra,  heedless  of  his  angry  sire. 
When  Heaven's  decree  against  the  latter  sped. 
The  stag- eyed  damsel  from  the  palace  fled. 
But  I  have  learn'd  her  haunt ;  far  in  the  wild 
She  dwells,  a  Jewish  hind's  adopted  child, 
Th'  embruted  monarch  near;  for  her's  the  praiso 
To  love,  to  tend  him  through  his  humbled  days. 
So  let  this  maid  be  carried  from  her  place, 
Say  on  the  night  of  our  appointed  chase ; 
Then,  for  I  know  our  monarch  loves  her  still. 
Shall  she  become  the  creature  of  his  will. 
Then  In  his  hours  of  hope  unfiiial 
And  mingled  fear,  shall  we  declare  her  thrall — 
Thus  from  the  service  of  his  father  gained 
By  force,  and  in  his  palace  thus  detuned. 
So  shall  he  feel  again  that  father  wronged ; 
And  dare  be  bold,  to  have  his  life  prolonged." — 

*^  Our  scheme  is  doubly  one,  how  wisely  blent  I 
It  but  remains  to  push  it  to  th'  event. 
This  be  in  haate ;  for  Persia's  menaced  war 
Against  us  hangs  upon  the  east  afar. 
The  issue  ?  Good  our  plan  in  any  case. 
But  now  our  king  has  leisure  for  the  chase." — 
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Now  for  the  king  abe  looks  far  east  away^ 
And  now  she  turns  unto  the  setting  day ; 
She  vails  her  dazzled  face»  her  garments  shise 
With  molten  gold,  like  angel  robes  divine. 
Touched  by  the  sun,  as  large  he  stoops  to  rest 
Beyond  th'  Assyrian  kingdoms  in  the  west. 
Eastward  again  she  looked ;  she  cleared  her  eye— 
Hal  yes,  she  sees  come  o'er  yon  mountain  high 
A  courser  white ;  swift  dogs  are  on  his  rear ; 
Upcoming  hunters  on  the  hill  appear. 
Can  ^at  be  Zublon  ?  From  the  mountahoi  fails 
The  chase  now  swallowed  by  the  nearer  vales, 
Perplexed  and  wide;  again  it  comes  in  sight, 
And  lo  I  'tis  Zublon  sure  that  leads  the  flight. 
He  takes  the  river,  stems  it  with  disdain. 
Paws  the  near  shore,  forth  q)rings,  comes  on  amain. 
The  yielding  dogs  float  down  athwart  the  flood. 
Swarm  on  the  bank,  renew  their  yells  for  blood. 
Regain  their  track ;  inextricable,  dense, 
With  crowding  heads  they  wedge  tiieir  way  intense. 
In  fear  majestic  on  tlie  cbArger  drew ; 
White  clouds  of  smoke  his  seething  nostrils  blew ; 
Now  streamed  his  tail  on  high,  now  swept  the  plain ; 
Abroad  were  driven  the  terrors  of  his  mane. 
He  toiled,  he  strained,  he  neared  the  well-known  maid. 
Beheld  his  rock,  and  turning  proudly  neighed. 
Went  reeking  past,  and  rushed  into  his  cave; 
And  Cyra  ran  the  ffallant  horse  to  save.  * 

Quick  dipped  in  oil,  and  lit,  in  either  hand 
Of  gummy  pine  she  bore  a  waving  brand, 
'  Forth  held  them,  hasted  to  the  entrance  back. 
There  met  the  brindled  leaders  of  the  pack. 
Scorched  their  dry  tongues,  and  blinded  them  with  fire^ 
Still  kept  them  back,  still  forced  them  to  retire. 
One  minute  more !  impell'd  by  crowding  power 
And  hungry  rage,  the  damsel  they'll  devour. 
Great  God  of  love  I  that  moment  to  the  den 
With  axes  came  a  company  of  men. 
Who  on  the  mountains  fell  the  stately  trees : 
Homeward  returning,  on  the  evening  breeze 
They  heard  the  tumult,  ran,  and  joy'd  to  bring 
Swift  aid  to  her,  the  handmaid  of  their  Idng. 
Close  banded  now  within  the  entrance,  they. 
With  brands  and  axes  kept  the  hounds  at  bay. 
Smote  down  the  foremost,  that  with  tusky  ire. 
High  fretted  necks  and  boiling  eyes  of  fire. 
Came  leaping  headlong  in  their  lust  of  food, 
And  psrched  desire  to  dip  their  mouths  in  blood; 
Till  Chud  the  hunter  came  with  smarting  thong. 
And  down  the  mountain  lashed  the  yelling  throng. 


GAinro  IV. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  cave. 

The  lovely  moon  came  up  tfie  east,  and  shone 
Sweetly  above  the  hills  of  Babylon ; 
And  forth  young  Cyra  wandered  by  her  Wf^YiX, 
And  wet  her  B9udBl%  in  the  dews  oC  nV^^ViX ; 
OApmuBiag  §he  to  Hhkm  Im  iMrp'a  elesii  aHilMt 
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To  see  that  lolemQ  liffht  within  his  eyes— 
The  strict  cunceDtredcheck — the  lucid  reins 
Of  reason,  ruler  o'er  ecstatic  pains. 
With  Bilent  love  on  Gyra  long  he  gased. 
Till  came  some  quick  sense  of  his  life  abased; 
Gleamed  his  proud  tears ;  into  his  cave's  recess 
He  strode  away  in  his  sublime  distress. 
As  in  pale  Hades  midst  dim-visioned  things 
Stalk  the  proud  shadows  of  forgotten  kings. 

III. 
Her  lamp  the  maid  replenished  with  the  oils 
Of  fragrant  trees,  to  work  her  lovely  toils. 
Too  newly,  deeply  glad  for  this,  she  stood 
Entranced,  till  startled  by  a  groan  subdued. 
I^oiselesB  her  footsteps  as  the  falling  snows, 
'With  shaded  lamp  unto  the  king  she  goes; 
Lets  fall  the  shifting  light  by  mild  degrees. 
Till  now  the  features  of  her  lord  she  sees. 
He  sleeps,  yet  brokenly ;  those  sultry  gleams 
Betray  a  spirit  toiling  in  his  dreams. 
Forth  Cyra  hastes,  but  soon  she  reappears 
With  mingled  balms ;  with  these,  and  with  her  tears 
That  dropped  the  while,  she  washed  those  dews  away 
From  ofl;  his  forehead,  till  refreshed  he  lay ; 
Then  kissed  his  cheek,  and  with  a  daughter's  care 
Arranged  the  wild  heaps  of  his  raven  hair ; 
And  strewed  the  opiate  herbs  around  his  head. 
Their  healing  virtue  on  his  soul  to  shed ; 
And  oft  withdrew,  yet  oft  came  back  again, 

T*;!!  /.laov  iiA  lav  frAm  AVArv  nrlnt  of  oain. 
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That  to  his  heart,  his  humbled  seaae,  his  awe 
Of  Him  who  ruled  him  with  a  wondroua  law^— 
His  fear  from  thit^his  joy,  redeem'd^«^ia  thouf^t 
Of  her  who  loved  him,  and  that  picture  wrought 
A  lasting  great  memorial  it  might  be. 
That  he  for  all  should  Zion'a  captiyea  firee. 
His  reason  comes;  her  half*wrought  cloth  demands 
The  sleepless  haste  of  her  unwearied  hands. 

Forth  came  the  Kiog ;  his  worn  and  awful  fsce, 

On  Cyra  bent,  began  to  melt  apace 

To  gleams— how  tender  I  farther  still  subdued 

To  mingled  tears  of  more  than  gratitude. 

Stung  by  some  fierce  remembrance,  fiercely  changed^ 

With  sudden  strides  throughout  the  cave  he  ranged; 

Lilce  toil-caught  lion  of  his  prey  bereaved. 

The  mighty  buckles  of  his  lM)som  heaved; 

Wild  flew  his  loclcs ;  and  darkness  o'er  his  face 

Settled,  like  night  upon  the  desert  place. 

But  trembling  came :  he  knelt  with  humbled  brow. 

Solemn  as  when  the  andent  forests  bow. 

Smote  by  the  cardinal  winds  :^f*  I  know  thee  well,*' 

Uprising,  said  he,  **  Grod  of  Israel  I 

The  bright  stars  are  the  dust  beneath  thy  feet! 

Vast  ages  dim  not  thine  essential  seat  I 

Under  thy  dread  permission,  in  thy  right 

I  rise  a  king ;  but  I  shall  reign  aright 

Though  greatly  wronged,  tonday  £eugfa  galled  my  pridOj 

Yet  to  mv  heart  shall  vengeance  be  denied. 

Yea,  by  their  insults  of  this  day  extreme, 

My  foes  have  chased  my  madness  like  a  dream. 

Their's  no  eaicuse ;  yet,  by  thy  grace  upraised. 

To  me  thy  mercy,  shall  by  mine  be  praised : 

For  I  am  humbled ;  ne'er  ahall  be  forgot 

Thy  power,  that  curbed  me  down  to  such  a  lot 

O !  hear  me  now  for  her,  this  precious  child. 

More  than  my  daughter  on  the  mountains  wild ! 

For  me  her  dear  eyes  faint :  Great  God  of  Heaven, 

Be  health,  be  gladness  to  voung  Cyra  given ! 

Let  her  but  live,  that  I  to  her  may  prove 

At  least  a  father  for  her  boundless  love  I** 

He  ceased:  young  reverence  her  eyes  abased; 
With  trembling  joy  a  cup  to  him  she  raised. 
He  took  the  cup,  with  mnnnured  love  he  blessed 
The  virgin,  drank,  retured,  and  lay  at  rest; 
For  she  nad  spiced  it  with  ^e  sovereign  flowers 
Of  sleep,  to  soothe  him  Uirough  the  midnight  hours« 

VI. 

There  sits  young  Cyra:  as  her  work  is  sped 

Waves  the  redundant  glory  of  her  head. 

Her  dark  and  heavy  locks.  O  I  more  than  wife  t 

O I  bold  and  lavish  of  thy  generous  life 

For  him,  thy  lord !    What  though  by  cares  subdued^ 

Pale  is  thy  cheek,  O I  virgin  grratly  good. 

All  fair  art  thou  as  the  accomidiahed  eve^ 

Whose  finished  glories  not  a  vrish  can  leave ; 

Yea,  more  than  eve  consnmmatet  aa  h«t  iAi\0a 

Where  lurk  the  cognate  morrow's  |^ot\o\ia  ^«at 
So  wean  ihj  youth  atill  pron^aei  ilmif\i«aif^fB^ 
The  perfect  grace  of  eveiy  *ity  domal 


Canto  V. 

THE  BATTLE. 

Th*  immortal  sun  from  ocean  bounds  away^ 

And  from  his  forehead  gives  the  flamiqg  day. 

Long  eastward  looks  from  oflf  his  terrace  high. 

The  King  Chaldean  with  an  anxious  eye. 

Troubled  his  brow,  for  lo  I  afar  descried 

Comes  on  the  Persian  war  sun-glorified. 

His  shortened  gaze  in  nearer  Tiew  commands 

Th'  embattled  might  of  Babylonian  lands. 

In  gorgeous  ferment    From  the  city  pour 

Fresh  nosts  continuous  through  th*  impatient  hour : 

There  jostling  chariots  leap;  the  tide  runs  high 

With  ail  the  pomp  of  flowing  chivalry, 

Arabian  camels,  and  Nissean  steeds 

Bearing  a  province  of  auxiliar  Medes. 

Onward  they  scour ;  for  westward  o'er  the  plain 

The  flower  of  Persian  kingdoms  draws  its  train, — 

From  where  its  world  of  waters  Indus.biings 

To  Ocean,  upwards  by  his  hoary  springs. 

To  where  the  Tartar's  winking  hordes  look  forth 

Over  the  snowy  bastions  of  the  Nortii,*- 

An  army  great  and  terrible :  Earth  seems 

To  be  on  fire  beneath  their  brazen  gleams. 

« 

II. 

Near  waxed  the  fronting  lines ;  intensely  keen 
Thfiv  Daused.  and  sternest  alienee  was  between. 
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Forth  rushed  a  weBtem  wind,  backwards  l^t  rolled 

The  heavy  battle's  slow-ujpllfted  fold^ 

O !  beauty  terrible !  he  saw  afar 

The  sultry  ridges  of  the  heaving  war; 

Saw  down  long  avenues  of  disarray 

The  harsh-scvUied  chariots  mow  their  levelled  way. 

'Twas  doubtful  long,  but  now  the  struggle  pressed 

With  weight  slow- whelming,  gaining  on  the  west ; 

Far  back  are  swayed  the  wide  Chaldean  swarms. 

They  bow,  they  faint  before  the  Persian  arms. 

But  hark !  a  miffhty  trumpet  in  the  west  I 

But  lo !  a  warrior  for  the  combat  dressed 

In  mail  refulgent,  on  a  milk-white  steed» 

Gomes  dashinj^  east  with  earth-devouring  speed ! 

Started  the  prmce,  pale  grew  his  forehead,  shook 

His  knees,  as  stood  he  still  constrained  to  look ; 

For,  ha !  his  father's  form  that  champion  shewed. 

And  plunffing  deep  into  the  battle  rode. 

Far  waved  his  sway,  stemmed  the  Chaldean  rout, 

And  changed  their  terror  to  a  mighty  shout, 

By  thousand  thousands  on  the  turrets  thronged| 

And  lofty  walls  of  Babylon  prolonged. 

A  sultrier  ferment  stirred  the  field :  a  l>and 

Thickened  behind  that  arm  of  high  command. 

As  onward,  eastward,  with  Uie  whirlpool's  might. 

It  sucked  the  reflux  of  the  scattered  fight; 

Till  with  its  full  concentrated  attack. 

It  bore  the  centre  of  the  Persians  back. 

Nor  this  alone :  in  shouldered  masses  wide 

Their  van  was  cleared  away  on  either  side. 

And  deep  was  pushed  Uiat  column  unwithstood ; 

And  aye  that  waste  collateral  was  renewed. 

Till  eastward  far  the  Babylonian  host 

More  than  regnained  the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 

Then  reeled  tne  Persian  power ;  it  wavered,  broke. 

Was  forced,  was  driven  in  one  commingled  shock. 

Their  camels  fled,  their  Indian  archers  ceased, 

Their  chariots  rolled  away  into  the  east; 

Far  chased  their  host,  consumed,  like  stubble  sere 

Wide  fired  when  withering  east-winds  dose  the  year. 

III. 
The  Prince  his  chamber  sought,  bade  bring  with  speed 
Nartes  and  Merdan,  counseuors  of  need. 
They  came :— ^  We  task  you  not,"  he  cried, "  to.  say. 
Not  even  to  guess  that  Victor  of  this  day. 
Slaves!  slaves!  we'll  hear  you  not    This  night  at  least. 
This  one  night  more,  we'll  be  a  king  and  feast. 
Our  palace  guards  be  doubled :  Then  when  we 
Are  flown  with  cups,  and  filled  with  midnk;ht  glee. 
Be  Cyra  brought;  we'll  make  her  drink  old  wine. 
Her  heart  to  warm,  to  maka  her  beauty  shine : 
Long  have  we  loved  her ;  and,  by  Bel  above! 
Ere  mom  shall  we  be  happy  in  her  love*** 

CAiifdVL 
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Come  to  &e  ^qgu^U  Uii^w^ 
^^ajifte  glory  that  tcfore  you  liStl,  ^ 


^utii.  uub  wiui  gmanessy  sits  each  courtijr  gu€tt» 
Has  not  this  daj  secured  to  them  the  right 
From  victory  to  extend  the  festive  night  ? 
And  then  their  kinff  is  near.    Bat  mm  him  there  I 
Scarce  seems  that  downcast  eye  Uie  hliss  to  share. 
Fear  quells  his  heart :  Each  Miwli  each  golden  cup 
lYith  blood,  for  wine,  to  him  seemi  welflng  up^ 
Smote  by  the  light  of  that  branched  candlestick  i 
These  Holy  Vessels  well  may  make  him  sick» 
Tom  from  Jeho?ah*s  Courts  with  impious  hmidSi 
To  light  th'  unhallowed  feasts  of  Heathen  lands. 
Hark  I  heard  ye  nought?  Restlsss  the  monarch  satOi 
And  seemed  to  listen  to  some  coming  iate^ 
Some  sound  abrupt  f  as  If  thai  steed  of  white 
Should  burst  upon  tftem,  alamping  in  his  might 

n. 
But  see  young  Gyra  broiMht  br  eunuch  dareSi 
Pale,  pale  as  are  the  deaowltiiln  their  grareSi 
Yet  beautifttl,  in  Testments  flowered  and  falrj 
With  hasty  garlands  in  her  raren  hair. 
Pleased  are  the  nobles  of  the  banquet^  round^ 
^ft  murmurs  tell  the  fliTOtir  she  has  found.  ' 
Gainst  scorn  and  wrong  her  heart  had  high  defence  t 
Vpproyal  quelled  her  giowllig  innocencCi 
Ind  Gyra  tore  the  rosea  from  her  head, 
n  tremblinff  haste  her  Jewish  toU  to  shed. 
t  was  not  there;  but  nature  there  supplied 
if  ore  than  the  wimple  of  a  regal  bride, 
low  lovelier  to  I  her  eager  hand  unbound 
ler  hair  disheyell'df  flir  It  Ml  around 
ier  comely  form,  bladi  as  the  ancient  night, 
und  vailed  the  Tlrgln  from  thai  faisolent  ught. 
Entranced  in  lowi.  ftip»**fti*»  -«^—  «•— 
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As  from  her  lips,  o'emiled  with  iieav«i] j  flimia^ 

The  impetuous  words  that  told  the  visloii  came:-^ 

<*  CliDff  to  thy  )oTe  ?    I  see  a  haughtier  bride 

Sent  down  from  Heaven  to  clasp  Q17  wedded  side  I 

O I  more  than  power»  than  mi^estjr  she  brings^ 

Drawn  from  the  loins  of  old  anointed  UngSy 

To  be  her  dower  I    Destruction  is  her  name^ 

With  terror  crown*d,  with  sorrow  and  with  shame  I 

Her  eyes  of  ravishment  shall  bum  thee  up  1 

And  Babylon  shall  drinic  her  mingled  cup  I 

Weary  thine  idol-ffods,  dd  Babylon ; 

Yet  tremble,  tremole  for  thy  glory  gone! 

City  of  waters  I  not  o'erflowing  theeb 

Thy  boasted  streams  shall  yet  thy  ruhi  be  I 

Look  to  thy  rivers !    Shod  with  crusted  blodd. 

The  Persian  mule — I  see  him  on  thy  flood 

Walk  with  dry  hoof !    Ha  I  in  thy  hour  of  trtut, 

He  stamps  thy  golden  palaces  to  dust. 

Which  dims  the  bold  winds  of  the  wilderness. 

One  hour— Then,  where  art  thou  ?    And  who  shall  gUMa 

Thy  pomp  ?  its  place,  even  ?    Let  the  bittern  harsh 

Give  quaking  answer  from  her  sullen  marsh; 

From  drier  haunts.  Where  desolate  creatures  dwell, 

Let  tell  the  satyr,  let  the  dragon  tell  I  '* 

She  ceased,  she  clasped  her  hands,  nor  yet  withdraw 
Her  eye  concentred  in  its  piercing  view* 
**  llieLYi*  said  the  Khiff, « It  ill  befits  those  lips 
To  talk  of  kingdoms ,  and  of  thrones'  eclipse  I 
Rein  now  the  lovely  madness  of  those  evesi 
And  see  the  bliss  that  near  before  thee  lies. 
Thy  harp  ?    'Twas  brought  with  thee  from  ottl  the  CAre>** 
•^The  monarch  nodded  to  a  waiting  slave; 
The  harp  was  brought— ^Kow  strike  one  nuptial  atHdii 
Of  those  that  graced  thy  wisest  sovereign's  reign  i 
Sing  a  glad  song  of  Solomon."    She  took 
Her  harp  inviolate,  as  with  scorn  she  shook; 
Forth  in  fierce  bursts  her  holy  quarrel  leapt 
•  'Gainst  Zion's  mockers,  as  the  cords  she  swept 
**  Nay,"  cried  the  prince,  and  interposed  his  hand. 
'*  Sweet  Fury,  stay ;  thy  liarp  must  be  more  bland. 
Give  us,— we'll  teach  thee.'^  Back  in  sacred  fNride 
The  Jewess  shrunk.    ^  It  shall  not  be,"  she  cried. 
'<  Our  people's  woes— Oh  1  Jacob's  God,  bow  Im^r-^ 
Have  nllea  these  chords  with  manv  a  mournful  song^ 
Have  sanctified  them.    For  thy  migh^  King. 
Thy  father,  too,  how  oft  hM  thrilled  each  sMigf 
To  soothe  him  in  the  lonely  wilderness^ 
By  thee  forgotten  in  his  sore  distress  I 
But  I  did  ne'er  forget  him !    Thou  bad  son, 
My  harp  were  tainted,  touched  by  such  a  one^ 
Ungrateful,  daring  in  v<^uptuous  rest, 
In  the  flowered  garments  of  thy  women  dressed. 
To  shame  the  throne  of  such  a  father ;  yea. 
With  dogs  of  chase  to  vex  him  in  thy  play  I    . 
Ne'er  shall  thy  finger  touch  one  haUowed  wire  I" 
Mighty  beyond  herself,  in  holy  ire 
She  burst  the  cords,  her  harp  asunder  tore. 
And  vrildly  strewed  the  fragments  on  the  floor* 
In  fast  revulsion  kneeUig  down  the  pxif  t& 
With  tremhUng  fervour  to  W  God  f ot  aSLO,     ^ 
Loudblewuttum^i    Up  quldUy  4\d  iliA  wAm^^^ 


Each  aimed  a  poniara  at  nis  sovereign  e  oean. 
But  wary,  he  forestalled  the  double  thrust; 
Shrunk;  wheeling  round,  hewed  Narses  to  the  dust» 
Who  missed  his  aim :    Nor  Merdan'a  took  effect^ 
But  glanced  from  off  him,  by  his  corslet  checked ; 
And  ere  the  traitor  could  his  blow  repeal 
With  severed  neck  he  lay  at  Narses'  feet, 
With  gnashing  teeth  the  bloody  carpet  tore. 
His  hands  convulsive  beating  on  Uie  floor, 

IT. 

Dread  paused  the  potentate,  and  waved  his  hand ; 

He  looked  around,  he  saw  his  Cyra  stand ; 

The  grasp  of  slaves  is  on  her  shoulder  still. 

As  yet  ther  wait  their  office  to  fulfil. 

*'  Off,  menial  dogs  I  '*  he  cried  with  vehemence. 

And  withered  up  their  spirits  with  his  glance ; 

Down  drop  their  hands,  half  stumbling  they  retreat. 

But  Cyra  ruahed  and  fainted  at  his  feet. 

He  raised  her,  called  his  eunuchs,  bade  them  brhig 

In  haste  sweet  scents  and  water  from  the  spring  i 

Till  soon  revived,  she  leant  upon  his  hand. 

As  sternly  sad  thoae  revellers  he  scanned. 

From  the  far  halls  the  pomp  had  idirunk  away, 

A  dreary  silence  there  affHghted  lay. 

Here  sullen  stood  the  supeneded  king. 

With  prostrate  heads  around  him  in  a  ring. 

The  sovereign  turned  he  called  with  brier  command 

His  guards;  they  come,  submissively  tiiey  stand :«- 

**  Guards,  seize  that  slave  imperial^yea,  my  son ; 

Him  put  in  ward  tili  Justice  shall  be  done. 
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Thus  vptke  the  king  to  Cyrayas  she  stood 
Before  him  trembliog  and  with  eyes  subdued. 
•<  Why  tremble*  child  ?  Uplift  to  me  the  face 
That  met  me  first  with  smiles  of  infant  grace. 
Then  when  I  saw  it  lie»  a  priceless  gem 
Sliining  in  blood,  all  pleased,  upturned  to  them 
That  trode  around  thee,  and  had  scorned  to  bow 
To  save  from  crushing  hoofs  thy  radiant  brow. 
I  saw,  O  Gdd !  thy  bloody  hands  in  play 
Grasp  at  the  fetlocks  in  their  perilous  way; 
I  seized  thee  up,  around  my  neck  were  thrown 
Thy  little  arms,  and  thou  becam'st  mine  own. 
With  pride  I  reiffned  in  youth :  In  those  high  days 
Thy  harp  was  filled  with  Zion's  sorrowing  lays : 
Yea,  yet  a  child,  sweet  wbdom  was  thy  dower ; 
Thou  saw'st  my  pride,  and  sang'st  Jehovah's  power. 
Who  for  his  people  stretched  his  darkened  hand. 
And  drove  down  wonders  o'er  the  Egyptian  land : 
The  green  curled  heaps  of  the  curbecf  sea,  for  them 
The  swift  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh  stem,< 
Heaved  on  them,  whelming  them ;  his  Iwael 
O'er  lands  of  drought  and  deserts  terrible, 
He  bore ;  before  them  went  his  cloud  by  day, 
By  night  his  fiery  pillar  led  the  way : 
Such  was  thy  anthem,  such  the  argument. 
That  I  might  fear,  for  Judah  might  relent 
Dark  dreams  came  o'er  me ;  thy  sweet  soul  refrained 
From  plaintive  hymns,  that  I  might  not  be  pained ; 
O I  more  than  generous,  delicately  Just 
To  sorrow  wert  thou  when  I  lay  in  dust! 
But  I  am  raised  to  reason's  awful  peace ; 
And  ne*er  to  tell  thy  glory  shall  I  cease. 
With  songs  the  giftea  bards  of  Babylon, 
With  harps  peculiar  shall  thy  praise  make  known. 
Aloft  a  golden  tablet  shall  declare. 
In  grateful  lines,  for  me  thy  wondrous  care^ 
Reared  on  those  mountains :  Thee  all  lands  shall  know; 
And  in  thy  presence  queens  shall  softly  go." 
With  tears  of  gratitude  the  virgin  kissed 
The  monarch's  hand,  low  kneeling  to  be  blessed. 
"  Be  just,"  she  rising  said,  **  be  more  than  kind 
To  me ;  let  Zion's  sufferings  touch  thr  mhid  I 
Build  up  her  walls,  her  temple  t  Let  toy  hand 
Shield  back  our  people  to  tn^  ancient  land  1 
Would  that  the  oays  were  come,  O !  would  they  were. 
When  old,  old  men  again  shall  be  in  her, 
Arain  forth  leaning  on  their  staves  shall  meet 
With  cheerful  voices  in  each  sunnv  street. 
Shall  count  her  towers,  her  later  glories  shew, 
Shall  tell  the  praise  of  one  exalted  foe  I 
Think  not  of  me,  my  young  life's  waninff  fast, 
I  feel  it  here :  I've  loved  thee  through  the  past ; 
And  now  my  kinff,  dear  father  I  in  my  hour 
Of  death  I'll  claim  of  thee  a  daughter's  dower: 
Thou  shalt  not  then  evade  my  last  command, 
To  tflJce  my  young  bones  to  my  own  far  land. 
Thy  love  alone  from  tears  has  kept  me  free. 
When  oft  I've  longed  my  mother^s  home  to  see : 
Ne'er  shall  I  see  it :  but  V\\  make  thee  avesx 
To  take  my  body  hence,  and  faqr  it  ihete. 
And  wilt  tbou  not,  as  in  thy'dsya  rf  B«e&  -  .^  • 

Pre  loved  tbee  mmdik  r  'SiMk  wU^ttMmirtte  Vb*«»^^  j 


Thy  people,  make  Jenualem  as  before, 
Make  Daniel  king;  his  apousal  queen  be  thoui 
And  round  to  thee  Fll  make  the  kinffdoms  bow." 

**  No,  no ! "  Bhe  cried,  and  preaa'd  her  face,  to  hide 
The  tears  that  through  betwixt  her  fingera  elide. 
One  hand  the  monarch  took— he  f^lt  her  atart^ 
With  gentle  force  he  drew  it  to  hia  heart:-* 
"  Come  then,  sweet  maid"——*'  Reatore,  realore  o«r  racej 
But  let  me  die  beholdlntf  atlll  thy  face  I 
OI  send  me  not  away  I  I  will  not  go! 
I  cannot  leave  thee,  for  I  love  thee  ao  I 
Forgive  me,  Abraham'a  God  1 "    His  kneea  ahe  graap'd| 
And  to  her  bosom  paaalmiately  clasp'd ; 
Low  bow'd  her  headi  one  quick  conmlslve  tkrill 
Throughout  her  body  paaa'd,  and  all  waa  atilL 

IK 

He  rais'd  her  up->-Oh  I  terror !  Oh  I  dea^alr  I 
He  press'd  her  heari— 4io  pulfee  la  atirriag  therOf 
Borne  to  a  couch,  he  held  thai  lovely  head, 
And  gazed  upon  her  in  hia  allent  dr^d, 
B^  her  unheeded  now:  No  more  ahe  aeea 
Her  father,  king-i^t  more  to  her  tiiaa  theae. 
He  started,  called  hia  alaveai  but  ndn  the  aid 
Of  man,  he  cloaed  the  eyelida  of  the  maid, 
Then  seised  her  lifeleaa  naad  t  low  bowing  there, 
He  hid  his  face  anong  her  long  black  hidr  i 
There  lay  through  ninit^  all  aiient  in  hia  woea, 
And  rose  not  up  unlll  the  aun  aroae. 
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He  walked;  they  stood  around  their  daughter  dead, 
And  lowly  bowed  was  each  majestic  head. 
Then  communed  they  of  Judah'a  earlier  day. 
Her  prophet's  vision,  and  her  poet's  lay. 
Her  judges,  priests^  her  awful  men  who  fought 
Jehovah  8  battles,  and  deliverance  wrought; 
Forgetting  not  those  women  fused  of  old, 
For  deeds  beyond  a  woman's  blood  made  bold* 
And  much  Hmj  spake  of  Cyra;  great  theh:  praise 
Of  her  whose  leai  was  Zion  to  upraise. 
Then  firsts  as  ceased  those  mighty  men  to  speaki 
Emkiel  bowing  kissed  the  vii^'s  cheek* 
With  lingerinff  sorrow  from  tlM  place  they  go- 
Back  comes  the  Idng  in  his  peculiar  woeu 

Long  year»— even  till  his  dealh*»his  heart  would  th^re 
Have  kept  her;  but  he  rose  from  his  despafar; 
Reealled  her  wish ;  and,  greatly  aelf-denied| 
Ordained  her  body  ahould  not  there  abide, 
But  to  Jude»-Hiuch  her  last  command*-* 
Should  go,  should  lie  within  her  fkther's  land. 

Just  to  fbe  dear  departed  one,  he  bade 
Be  chariots  yoked,  and  horsemen  swift  arrayed 
At  mom,  a  goodly  escort,  to  convey 
The  honoured  deiEid  from  Babylon  away. 
And  in  the  tombs  of  Judah's  princely  race, 
Shall  gentle  Cyra  have  her  burial-place  i 
Whatever  her  birth,  a  praise  with  her  she  brii^ 
More  than  the  blood  of  many  throned  kings. 

They  come !  they  take  her  hence  I  He  glared  aloof; 
Then,  hasting  forth,  high  stood  upon  his  roof, 
And  saw  that  convoy  wkly  rush  away 
Towards  Judah's  land,  benieath  the  western  day; 
Wild  music  with  them- mourned.    On  turrets  stood» 
On  terraced  roofs,  the  city's  multitude, 
All  westward  looking:  thousand  thousands  laid 
Their  foreheads  low  for  Cyra,  honoured  maid. 
As  for  the  king,  he  tore  his  sMitened  vest^ 
To  ease  the  swelling  trouble  of  his  breait  | 
And  watched  that  sable  troop,  till  from  his  eyes, 
Far  fused  to  mist,  the  swimming  vision  diee< 

III. 
Down  walked  he  sorrow- struck,  but  yet  put  on 
A  governed  woe,  and  sate  upon  his  throne  | 
His  laws  renewed,  the  glories  of  his  state 
Arranged,  with  god-like  majesty  he  late. 

IV, 

Remembering  then  his  pledffe  by  Cyra  won# 
To  raise  her  people,  this  he  Mde  be  done. 
But  grief  for  her  already  had  subdued 
His  heart,  relapsing  to  its  mournful  mood. 
Quick  drooped  his  life:  the  same  revolving  year 
Saw  Cyra  aie,  and  him  upon  his  bier. 
And  captive  Zion  was  forgot,  and  wept 
The  father's  promise  by  tne  son  ui^ept 
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enuiU      flUAtpilttiiiy,     auvcutuiuuo 

oiHm,  and  universal  song,  planted 

monarchs  of  unrivalled  magna- 
nity,  and  sustained  by  bards,  who 
vG  left  no  bimilar  behind.    Truth 

uld  paint  tliis  captivating  time 
:\i  a  rather  more  sombre  pencil, 
e  monarchs  were  savage  chiefs, 

the  head  of  savage  clans ;   the 

^pitality  was   the  alternation  of 

'barian    indulgence    and    barba- 

n  penury ;    the  minstrelsy  was 

it  of  all  the  furious  tribes  of  the 

rth  and  west ;   fierce  exultation 

er   some   field   of  massacre,  or 

ne  brute  scene  of  intemperance. 

.e  art  of  blazonry  can  go  no  fur- 

*r,  and  we  must  leave  the  glories 

the  palace  of  Tara  to  the  painter 

palaces  in  the  clouds. 

The  second   period  was  that  of 

lich  the  scenes  and  men  in  these 

ges  form  the  substance,  a  time  of 

rious   anxiety  and   great  public 

ertion,  certainly  of  extraordinary 

iplays  of  individual  genius,  and 

inting  nothing   but  political  ho- 

Bty  to  have  established  the  coun- 

Mn  the  fairest  heights  of  intellec- 

\\  fame  and  national   happiness. 

I  the  calculators  of  human  im- 

.Ises  on  the  great  scale  of  nations 

ve    hitherto    failed,  and  nothing 

lonff  the  libels  on  the  human  un« 


tional  grandeur.     A  graver 
truer  view  would  refer  to  tl 
principle  contained  in  the  : 
that  '*  righteousness  exaltetl 
tion,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
people."    The  political  regen 
quicken  every  thing  but  the  i 
morals,  and,  tilling  the  populi 
with  extravagant  conceptions 
pular  power,  hurry  them  f 
with  all  their  sails  spread  i 
unfathomed  waters,  and  ten 
ous  winds  of  political  con^ 
With  all  the  disturbers  of  tl 
and  of  the  present,  the  only  cc 
ation  is  the  e£fect.    To  the  hai 
it  matters  nothing  whether  hii 
fall  on  the  generous  portions 
nature,  like  the  rain  from 
or  fall  like  fire  on  the  wild 
flammable.    He  looks  only 
consequence.    His  business 
overthrow  of  his  obstacle.  V 
the  building  is  to  be  harmlet 
regularly  taken  down,  or  fi 
the  heads  of  the  fools  who 
to  drag  it  down ;  whether 
pular  strength  is  the  result  of 
or  fever ;  whether  the  oven 
to  clear  the  ground  for  som 
erection,  or  to  leave  It  heap 
irremoveable  wreck,~all  is  t 
to  the  demagogue.    With  p 
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ed  for  honour  or  principle.  Profess- 
ing to  build  up  a  nation,  he  is  think- 
ing only  of  rearing  a  pedestal  for 
himself :  like  the  heathen  priest, 
while  he  is  proclaiming  the  glories 
of  his  deity)  and  filling  the  temple 
with  tlie  acclamations  of  worship, 
he  ia  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
share  which  falls  to  his  lot  in  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifice. 

Against  this  class  of  public  cha- 
racters, we  acknowledge  our  firmest 
protest,  as  against  the  great  evil  of 
our  day.  We  look  with  scorn  too 
strong  for  words  on  those  gratuitous 
instruments  of  evil,  who  shake  the 
foundations  of  public  security  for 
the  pitiful  gain  of  the  hour ;  those 
political  Goths,  who  would  pull 
down  the  finest  structures  of  public 
life  for  the  sake  of  the  nails  and 
atuds,  the  fragments  of  brass  and 
iron,  that  they  might  pilfer  from  the 
ruins ;  or,  like  the  loiterers  round 
the  Roman  funeral  pile,  rejoice  to 
see  the  body  of  the  state  nung  on, 
and  the  pile  lighted,  for  the  rem- 
nants that  they  might  pick  up  in  the 
ashes.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century^  the  growing  opulence 
of  Ireland,  the  result  of  a  system  of 
laws  which  allowed  nothing  for  the 
mock  sorrows  of  trading  patriotism, 
and  which  hanged  the  assassin  with- 
out regard  for  the  motto  carved  on 
his  knife,  gave  the  people  that 
leisure,  on  whose  good  or  evil  use 
depends  the  fate  of  the  generation. 
A  people  struggling  with  narrow 
circumstances  may  be  happy,  but 
cannot  be  great.  A  people  sudden- 
ly raised  to  opulence,  requires  vir- 
tue to  make  this  opulence  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  the  source  of 
national  renown.  On  the  means  of 
Ireland  we  are  not  to  listen  to  the 
tropes  and  metaphors  of  her  dema- 

§ogues  ;  their  vocabulary  is  equally 
eterioration  and  amplification. 
When  they  would  shew  the  claims 
of  Ireland,  they  introduce  us  into  the 
lazarhouse ;  when  they  could  assert 
her  rights,  they  ppint  to  the  fortress ; 
the  same  hand  that  guides  us  to 
the  cell  where  their  patient  lies, 
startling  the  eye  of  charity,  with 
equal  ease  turns  us  to  look  upon 
the  mountain  or  the  morass,  where 
the  armed  hero,  the  champion 
of  independence,  flourishes  hh  wea- 
pons io  full  deBaDce  of  English 
uguroMtlon.    But  we  are  not  to  fix 

<wr  udtb  upon  tbwe  tfceneHihj/ken, 


Every  man  who  remembers  Ireland, 
fifty  years  ago,  and  who  has  had  ho- 
nesty enough  to  speak  without  bor- 
rowing his  words  from  partisanship, 
and  thepoetry  of  rebels  and  levellers, 
will  say,  that  long  before  the  year 
1 780,  the  golden  era  of  the  traders  in 
patriotism,  the  country  was  happier 
than  it  has  ever  been  since;  that  if 
less  money  circulated  through  it, 
that  less  was  worth  much  more; 
that  men,  who  with  four  times  the 
rental  of  their  fathers  find  it  difiScult 
to  live  now,  found  their  rental  se- 
cure all  the  conveniences,  and  even 
all  the  desirable  luxuries,  of  life  then ; 
that  with  a  land  abounding  in  every 
product  necessary  for  life,  with  8o« 
ciety  on  a  footing  of  kindly  inter- 
course, with  nothing  to  disturb  the 
current  of  a  hospitable,  plentiful, 
and  cheerful  existence,  the  country 
gentleman  of  Ireland  has  good  rea- 
son to  look  back  on  the  peace  and 
abundance  of  the  past,  even  from 
that  envied  eminence  to  which  he 
has  been  raised  by  the  hands  of  po- 
litical orators ;  with  all  its  glittering 
features  of  a  peasantry  who  no  soon- 
er lay  down  the  spade  than  they 
take  up  the  pike— a  gentry  vexed, 
harassed,  separated,  and  bankrupt— 
a  Government  perplexed  between 
Protestant  and  Papist,  and  taking  its 
colour,  chameleon-like,  from  which- 
ever it  has  last  touched — a  Church 
pauperized,  but  without  even  the 
refuge  of  the  workhouse — a  Consti- 
tution for  whose  works  men  look 
alternately  to  the   Castle  and  the 
court-house,  the  desk  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  dungeon — and,  crown- 
ing all,  a  professional  phalanx  of  pa- 
triotism, a  regular  trading  company 
of  mob  orators,  a  flying  camp  of  ver- 
bal redressers  of  grievances,  a  ban- 
ditti of  freedom,  protecting  property 
by  advocating  confiscation — freedom 
by  menacing  every  man  who  dares 
to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own — to- 
leration by  denouncing  Protestant- 
ism as  tyranny — and  allegiance  by 
bowing  down,  and  insisting  that  all 
other  men  shall  bow  down,  before  a 
stranger,  who  may  be  the  direct  ene- 
my, and  is  always  the  insidious  foe, 
of  his  Protestant  King  and  Country. 
Such  are  the  achievements  of  ^« 
triotism  in  IxeAsxid.    ^q',  wiOcl  %x^ 
the  labours  o^  iaoV\\r\ca\\iiv^e.\ws^ 
Belfiabness.aaddWou^%VjAV\%w:^^^ 

doing  Gommoii  iu%\ACfe  \j^  ^3aft  vtw 

character  to  ws^  ^aa^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^ 
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country  on  earth  to  n^hich  baseness 
is  by  nature  more  alien.  In  no 
country  did  the  disguise  of  impos- 
ture less  screen  the  impostor  from 
the  lash  of  powerful  hands.  Ireland 
had  her  true  patriots,  before  whose 
touch  the  toads  and  reptiles  that 
poisoned  her  sleeping  ear  were  often 
forced  to  spring  up  in  their  full-sized 
deformity.  But  time  did  its  work 
on  them  as  on  others — they  went 
down  to  the  grave.  Their  antago- 
nists were  more  easily  reunited; 
baseness,  effrontery,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  do  the  worst  act  by  the 
worst  means,  were  all  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  the  ranks  that  wa- 
ved over  their  heads  the  embroider- 
ed fraud  and  pictured  lie  of  *'  The 
Cause  of  the  Country."  Pseudo- 
patriotism  usurped  the  parliament; 
the  multitude,  for  whom  they  tuned 
every  string,  and  whose  ears  they 
never  ventured  to  offend  by  any 
sterner  discordancy  of  manliness  or 
virtue,  echoed  every  sound,  and  all 
now  fell  before  them.  Their  whole 
career  was  now  less  a  progress  than 
a  race  to  power;  every  step  was 
over  some  trampled  right  of  law, 
reason,  and  honour;  at  length  they 
hurried  up  the  steep  in  a  crowds  and 
thought  themselves  masters  of  place, 
pelf,  and  the  Constitution.  At  the 
^loment  when  they  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  touch  them,  all  va- 
nished into  air.  They  had  reached 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  all  be- 
fore them  was  vision  and  cloud. 
Those  patriots  first  impoveribhed 
tlieir  country.  They  next  ruined 
their  parliament.  Tbey  have  sUll 
another  act  to  perform  —  an  ''all 
hail  hereafter."  The  prediction  of 
public  mischief  that  first  sent  Uiem 
on  their  course,  has  a  third  stage  of 
fulfilment ;  and  they  will  not  fail  to 
^o  through  with  their  destiny.  The 
factions  are  now  the  virtual  masters 
of  Ireland :  with  the  mystic  crown 
won  by  a  career  of  such  resolute 
intrigue  and  commerce  with  evil 
on  their  brow^  they  have  but  one 
consummation  to  effect  or  to  de- 
sire. In  fact,  there  is  but  one  step 
in  their  power,  and  that  they  must 
take.  They  must  demand  from  some 
treacherous  Minister  or  sinking  Ca- 
blnet,  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  It 
will  be  resisted  for  a  while,  but 
^e  time  will  come.  Diaturbancea  in 


come  the  cause.  The  disguatp  of 
the  Enfflish  Senate  at  the  incunion 
of  the  Huns,  which  confuses  debate, 
insults  manners,  and  prohibits  all 
deliberation,  will  conspire  with  the 
presumption  of  the  conspirators  and 
the  terror  of  the  Cabmet.  The 
measure  will  be  carried, — to  the  in- 
dignation and  astonishment  of  every 
man,  but  those  who  know  the  pow- 
ers of  impudent  perseverance,  pro- 
fligate amoition,  and  inveterate  ma- 
lignity. It  will  be  carried,  and  ftrom 
this  hour  the  ruin  of  the  carriers 
themselves  will  have  begun.  A  diort 
interval  of  triumph  will  only  make 
their  fall  the  more  bitter.  It  wiU  be 
but  the  twininffs  of  the  garland  round 
the  horns  of  the  animal  before  sacri- 
fice ;  the  Indian  feast  before  lighting 
the  bed  on  which  the  intoxicated  de- 
votee is  to  be  burned.  The  new  vice- 
roys of  kings  of  Ireland  will  be  sha- 
ken from  their  temporary  thrones  by 
popular  fury,  inflamed  by  prieslJy 
supersUtion.  The  Church  of  Rome 
has  winked  at  the  assumptions  of  her 
laity,  only  till  they  have  done  her 
work;  she  will  then  frown  them 
down,  or  smite  them  down.  Her 
hand  is  strong  enough  still  to  fline 
them  into  their  place,  in  her  old 
contemptuous  system. 
The  priest  will  anathematize  the 

guilt  of  the  rabble  leaders,  the  car- 
inal  Legate  will  send  them  to  his 
dungeons,  and  the  triple-crowned 
Sovereign  of  the  souls  and  l>odiea  of 
all  the  worshippers  of  Rome  will 
confirm  the  sentence  in  this  world, 
and  predict  it  in  the  world  to  come. 
This  is  their  destiny.  Once  en- 
tangled in  the  folds  of  the  old  tyran- 
ny, the  bird  lying  under  the  nets  of 
the  fowler  might  as  easily  escape. 
The  hare  might  as  well  resist  the 
mighty  muscle  and  relentless  circles 
of  the  boa.  They  will  struggle,  pei^ 
haps  fiercely,  but  Rome  will  be 
triumphant ;  and  on  tlie  spot  where 
the  scaffold  has  left  the  last  gush  of 
tlieir  blood,  will  be  written  the  moral 
of  their  ambition. 

When  politics,  in  an  evil  day,  be- 
gan to  disturb  the  quiet  of  Ireland, 
the  politicians  found  that  they  had 
begun  their  trade  without  the  great 
essential,  a  stock  of  grievances.  For 
some  time  no  two  of  the  profession 
were  agreed  upon  the  fit  subject  of 
a  ntt&onal  ouWxy.  TVi«3  xoved  the 
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impostSf  corn-laws*  tithes,— each  had 
Iheir  ready  impugners;  but  with 
all  tiie  effrontery  of  faction,  there  is 
a  limit  to  its  first  enterpritses.  Until 
Idhe  people  have  been  trained  to  ful- 
low,  and  to  love  the  following  of 
discontent,  there  may  be  serious 
difficulty  in  the  selection  of  an  effect- 
ive national  complaint;  when  once 
the  chase  is  fairly  begun,  any  thing 
will  do.  Indignation  gathers  easily ; 
the  avalanche,  the  farther  it  goes, 
the  faster,  the  larger  it  grows,  the 
Bore  widely  it  gathers  up  materia], 
and  makes  vile  straws  and  weeds 
formidable  things.  At  length  some 
more  comprehensive  spirit  than  the 
raat^  suggested  the  great  sweeping 
calamity  of  English  Law. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII., — the 
pacificator  of  England, — a  man  who 
nw  as  far  into  the  necessities  of  his 
kingdom  as  any  man  since  his  day, 
a  law  was  framed  by  which  all  sta- 
tutes proposed  in  the  Irish  Legisla* 
tore  must  be  previously  submitted 
So  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Privy 
Ceuncil,  who  were  at  liberty  to  put 
their  veto  on  it,  or,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
•end  it  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. If  sent  to  England,  it  was 
there  disposed  of  according  to  its 
merits ;  either  quashed,  or  returned 
with  tiie  alterations  decided  on, 
which  were  to  be  passed,  without 
further  cliange,  if  passed  at  all,  by 
the  Irish  Parliament.  This  statute 
doubtless  bears  evident  marks  of  its 
stem  time;  but  it  also  bears  the 
Impress  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
ike  time.    Ireland  was  wholly  Po- 

Iilshy  and  lay  under  the  most  abso- 
ute  dictation  of  Popery.  Henry 
VIL  was  a  Papist;  but  England  had 
been  too  often  galled  by  the  med- 
dling usurpations  of  the  Papacy,  to 
desire  its  interference  in  the  govern- 
ment of  any  portion  of  her  empire. 
The  fierce  bravery  exercised  in  the 
long  wars  of  the  Rival  Roses  had 
Its  share  in  making  the  conquerors 
■omewhat  contemptuous  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  priest^king. 

In  some  of  the  Popish  speeches, 
attlie  time  of  the  faul  breach  of  the 
constitution  in  1829, — a  year  which 
will  vet  be  marked  as  the  beginning 
of  that  ordeal  of  blood  and  flame, 
Ihroueh  which  England  will  as  as* 
■uredTy  be  compelled  to  pass  as 
Ikere  k  puaiBhmeut  for  poiiticai  ig- 
Mad  paUiical  per£djr,  it  was 


argued,  that  the  growth  of  the  British 
Constitution,  under  Popery,  shewed 
the  congeniality  of  the  Popish  tenets 
to  freedom.  In  what  sophistry  must 
the  assertion  have  been  made,  when 
the  denial  of  the  most  simple,  yet 
most  important,  exercise  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  stands  forth  at  the  head 
of  the  statute-book  of  Popery.  But 
the  historic  fact  is,  that  from  Magna 
Charta,  for  which  the  Barons  and 
their  Archbishops  were  ezcommunl- 
cated  by  the  rope,  down  through 
the  whole  genealogy  of  the  Consti- 
tution, every  successive  birth  of  free 
principle  was  visited  with  the  seve- 
rest aispleasure  of  the  Popedom. 
Necessity,  which  made  them  impor- 
tant to  the  people,  wrung  them  from 
the  monarch;  and  the  thunders  of 
Rome  were  often  too  late;  but 
though  they  could  seldom  strike, 
they  growled  round  every  quarter  of 
the  horizon,  until  that  hour  when 
Elizabeth,  the  true  foundress  of  Bri- 
tish freedom, — the  true  bearer  of 
that  polished  shield  in  which  Euro- 
pean tyranny  saw  its  own  visage, 
and  was  withered, — collected  tne 
scattered  truths,  and  combined  them 
into  Constitution. 

For  a  while  tlie  patriots  hovered 
about  the  skirts  of  the  field,  less  con« 
sidering  in  what  quarter  the  country 
was  most  injured,  than  on  what  point 
the  administration  was  most  vu1ne« 
rable.  They  began,  at  last,  with  the 
topic  which  is  sure,  in  every  land 
under  the  sun,  to  have  the  mob  on 
its  side, — the  National  Expenditure. 
Ireland,  in  1778,  was  among  the  most 
lightly-taxed  countries  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  was  rapidly  advan- 
cing to  confirmed  wealth ;  and  even 
the  laws  were  beginning  to  penetrate 
their  way  through  the  dense  medi- 
um of  the  national  habits.  On  the 
•id  of  February,  Mr  Robert  Stewart, 
fatlier  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, then  an  active  opposition- 
ist, brought  forward  the  never- fail- 
ing topic  of  retrenchment;  and,  of 
course,  described  the  country  as  in 
the  jaws  of  bankruptcy,  driven  to 
its  last  resources,  and  incapable  of 
subsisting  longer  without  a  miracle. 

But  thisconimonplaii^o^  ^W'^ji^sA^y' 
tic  oratory  wou\A  \>e  x«o  \T\^\ii%  \«^ 
record,  but  Uw  U^  \tiXTo^\iOL\wi  >«^*^ 
the  debate,  oi  \Sm  ifioaX  ^^^^^'*;^ 
name  of  Itelasid,  lii©  «c«XwX  ^  wst 


id  and  powerful  day  was  ao  gifted  ter  coloured  with  peucils  d: 

be  the  High  Priest  and  the  poa-  the  deepest  hues  of  naUoni 

isor.  tion.    How  much  would  Gn 

^e  have  no  biography  of  Grattan,  his  whole  accomplished  brot 

is  is  a  dishonour  to  the  talenta,  oppositionists  as   they  we 

)  gratitude,  or  the  filial  duty,  of  been   astonished   to  disco 

)8e  who  must  have  it  in  their  while  they  seemed  to  be  da 

wer  to  pay  this  natural  tribute,  sunshine,  they  were  actual]] 

delay  is  an  injury  to  the  nation  in  a  fog  of  public  misery ;  tl 

d  to  posterity.     His  life   would  neither  they  nor  any  other  i 

less   the  narrative  of  personal  made  use  of  his  senses, 

reer,  than  of  a  long,  various,  and  thing  but  a  general  improve 

omentous    chain  of  great  public  the  community,  enterprise 

ency.  kind  making  its  way  thr 

Henry  Grattan  was  born  in  Dub-  land,and  the  spirit  of  v^iseki 

iinl74C.  His  descent  was  respect-  and  generous  industry  w 

»le,  his   father  being  Member  for  wings  over  whatever  renr 

e  city,  and  Recorder.  He  received  turbulence  in  the  great  det 

s  education  at  the  Dublin  Univer-  public  mind,  all  was  actu 

ty,  and,  as  the  habitual  profession  pest  and  havoc,  the  natio 

'  Irish  gentlemen  was  the  Bar,  he  extinguished ;  and  Ireland 

as  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple  men  of  the  deluge  with  tl 

1 767.  Parliament,  equally  the  um  rising  round  them,  strainin| 

'  every  Irish  gentleman,  was  still  only  to  see  the  last  chano 

ore  his  natural  direction  from  his  fuge,  the  constitutional  arl 

.tiler's  career ;  and  in  his  attendance  away  for  ever.    This  was 

a  the  stirring  debates  of  the  time,  resque  of  party  in  a  time  < 

was  his  good  fortune  to  hear  Lord  which  party  itself  summor 

Chatham.   The  vividness  and  power  elements.    But,  in  the  eai 

f  that  great  orator  were  so  conge-  Grattan,  before  party  had 

ial  to  Grattan's  mind,  that  he  con-  the  national  misfortunes, 

tantly    took    memoranda    of    his  leaders  of  opposition  wen 

Deeches ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  most  in  a  round  of  elegai 
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fittael  judges  of  the  little  addition  if?  thone  there  are  Jijt^  \n  the  Re- 
Ifiven  to  the  happiness  of  society  by  formed  Parliament^  wiUi  what  accee- 
the  right  to  plunge  into  political  up-  sion  to  the  wit  or  wisdom  of  the 
roar ;  and  this  too  at  the  bidding  of    House,  the  world  has  yet  to  learn, 
every  selfish  miscreant,  who   with  A  thriving  vintner,  who  has  debauch- 
liberty  on  his  lips,  and  malignity  In  ed  the  passions  of  the  populace  by 
his  heart,  would  see  one  half  of  Ire-  the  beer-shop,  and  exhibited  his  Par- 
land  laid  in  blood  by  the  hands  of  liamentary  quallHcations  by  the  bar- 
the  other,  rather  than  lose  a  mite  of  rels  that  he  sells,  and  the  brutes  that 
that  popular  influence,    which,  in  he  has  made,  may  march  triumph- 
luch  hands,  can  be  expended  only  antly  into  St  Stephen's,  and  blunder 
for  public  evil.  himself  and  the  House  asleep ;  but 
Private  theatricals  were  the  fashion  by  that  door  neither  Chatham,  nor 
of  the  day,  and  Grattan,  though  not  Pitt,  nor  Fox,  nor  Canning,  nor  Cur- 
highly  gifted  with  the  exterior  of  ran,  nor  Grattan,  could  ever  have 
kings  and  heroes,  was  a  lively  par-  set  their  tread  ou  the  floor  of  Par- 
taker in  the  business  of  the  scene,  liament.      They  must  have  longed 
He  attempted  poetry  too,  and  even  andlingeredoutside — politicalghosta, 
achieved    a   gay   Epilogue  to  Co-  waiting  for  the  boat  that  was  never 
mut,    which    was   spoken    by   the  to  ferry  them  over,  and  looking  with 
**  Star  and    cynosure    of   the  fair  astonishment  at  tJie  train  of  low  and 
State,"  the  Countess    of   Lanesbo-  vulgar  existence  that  passed,  on  the 
rough,  then  one  of  the  loveliest  wo-  simple  merit  of  the  money  in  their 
men  in  the  world.    At  intervals  he  hand.    It  is  true,  that  when  those 
wrote  political  trifles  for  the  paper  men  were  once  known  by  the  multi- 
war  which  Opposition,  headed  by  tude,  they  often  succeeded  in  popu- 
Harry  Flood,  was  carrying  on  against  lar  election ;  but  how  were  they  to 
the  Townshend  Administration.  But  have  been  known  in  the  first  In- 
his  powers  were  now  too  well  known  stance  ?  By  Uie  Borough  alone.  They 
to  be  left  longer  in  private  life.    In  had  been  raised  upon  the  elevation 
1775,  he  was  brought  into  Parlia-  which  forced  them  upon  the  public 
xneni  for  the  borough  of  Charlemont,  eye  ;  without  it  they  would  have  re* 
by  the  amiable  Earl,  to  whom  it  had  mained  tossed  about  in  the  common 
reverted  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  whirl  of  the  crowd,  that  never  makes 
Let  the  improvers  of  our  age  ask  way  for    either    genius   or  virtue, 
themselves  how  long  Henry  Grattan  Some  would  have  shrunk  In  merited 
might  have  gazed  outside  the  gates  scorn  from  the  contact ;  others,  lis- 
of  Parliament,  if  he  had  waited  for  tening  to  the  evil  counsels  of  pride 
the  oilightened  tailors  and  cobblers  and  passion,  would  have  laboured  to 
of  the  land  to  let  him  in ;  or,  if  he  attain    notoriety    where    they    had 
bad  ventured  to  appeal  to  their  sense  found  fame  forbidden ;  would  have 
of  the  distinction  between  his  ge-  made  themselves  public  by  making 
nius,  and  tlie  brawling  absurdity  of  themselves  formidable,  and  thrown 
some  popular  politician,   or  grolW^ light  on  their  reluctant  obscurity  by 
dealer  In  bullocks,  with  what  rapi-^  wielding  the  firebrand  at  the  head  of 
dity  he  must  have  been  routed  from  insurrection.    As  the  system  is  now 
the  field  ?    The  argument  has  been  organized,  every  man  who  hopes  to 
repeated  a  hundred  times,  and  still  make  his  way  into  Parliament  must 
remains  without  an  answer.     Was  qualify  himself  by  a  promise  to  go 
there  one  of  the  gifted  names  of  Eng-  further  in  rabble  politics  than  any  of 
lish  legislation  who  ever  entered  the  his  predecessors.    All  must  be  pre- 
House  of  Commons  in  any  other  cipitate  concession;   the  man  who 
way,  or  could  have  entered  it  in  any  hesitates  at  the  most  headlong  plunge, 
oUier  ?   A  country  Squire  may  get  is  no  longer  the  man  of  the  people ; 
in,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  the  time  will  come  when  no  man 
tenantry,  and  no  one  will  object  to  will  venture  to  offer  himself  at  the 
the  honest  influence  of  old  connexion  hustings,  without  being  prepared  to 
ud  family  kindness;  but  no   one  sacrifice  the  Church,  the  Law,  the  na- 
will  expect  to  find  the  honest  yeo-  tional  credit,  aiidxVk^  Y^w^^.  ^>aX 
manry  pledges   for  ParJiamentary  the  appetite  ior  oNet^toNi  \%  ™*5* 
traiBs.    A  rich  manufMcturer  maj  ened,Ukeeveryo^et«TO^^^»^'5^^ 
A0  AuMzaed  in  by  his  workmen ;  and  variety  aad  punf^^i^^^  ^^  U^xab&qS^v 
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pike — the  armod  maD,  the  hero- 
.  and  hope  of  the  countiy,  must 
B  into  the  gulf  before  it  shall  or 
.  be  closed. 

n  adverting  to  the  early  eloquence 
Gfrattan,  it  should  be  remember- 
that  in  those  days  very  imperfect 
.tracts  alone  of  the  debates  were 
fered  to  reach  the  public.  They 
re  generally  little  more  than  such 
lollections  as  could  be  carried 
ay  by  the  memory  of  the  moment; 
notes  by  the  Members.  We  can 
e  but  a  few  sentences,  as  charac- 
Ising  his  original  expression.  The 
Sate  turned  upon  the  expenses  of 
llecting  the  Revenue,  which  were 
d  to  have  arisen  from  the  audacity 
smuggling.  This  Grattan  fiercely 
nied. 

"  The  growing  expense  is  found- 
on  a  growing  extravagance.  A 
rrupt  and  jobbing  policy  has  dri- 
n  us  to  attempt  new  taxes,  which 
rce  the  condition  of  trade,  and  are 
premium  for  smugglers.  A  new 
^arm  of  smugglers,  then,  gives  birth 
a  new  swarm  of  revenue  officers, 
ith  new  burdens  on  the  people, 
id  with  an  army  of  penal  laws.  So, 


but  the  office  is  fabricated 
officer ;  not  that  he  may  disc 
duty  under  the  Crown,  but 
a  trust  which  he  holds  um 
people ;  that  invention  is  jad 
the  vocabulary  tortured,  to  f 
nominations  for  places,  made 
balance  the  voice  of  the  peo 
committing  a  robbery  upon 
venues  of  uie  community ;  ths 
are  not  created  for  individus 
but  Uiat  we  have  established 
tailed  upon  the  public  whol 
dations  of  idleness ;  so  that 
opinion  of  the  people,  we  a 
berating,  not  about  limiting 
pense,  but  scttinfj  boundi  to 
trafiey 

From  this  special  cha 
strikes  into  the  general  ind 
regularly  laid  by  all  Op{ 
aeainst  all  Cabinets,  but  he 
vigorously.  "  This  admin 
preys  upon  the  vital  strengt 
people.  Can  any  one  doi 
who  recollects  what  reguli 
pens  after  the  prorogation  o 
ment — when  the*  day  of  pi 
at  hand,  and  the  Secretan 
opens  to  hear  the  causes 
tnpn  whrt  have   ODDosed  c 
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againet  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

•  •  •  •  •  Let  those  genUemeD, 
who  know  with  how  dilatory  a  step 
AliniBters  generally  move  to  fru- 
ffality,  contemplate  what  will  soon 
be  the  weakness  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, wrecked  in  the  barren  vortex 
of  that  pernicious  contest  with  Ame- 
rica. How  likely  to  require  some 
aid  from  us,  when  the  house  of 
Bourbon  gathers  about  her,  and  like 
an  exhausted  parent  she  fitints  back 
upon  the  only  child  her  violent 
councils  have  left  her.  ♦  •  •  •  • 
I  therefore  say,  this  course  of  run- 
ning in  debt  must  be  forsaken; 
this  policy  of  making  peace  a  debt 
of  millions,  of  making  committees  of 
account,  mockery ;  a  course  of  mad- 
ness, which  compels  us  to  look  for 
nothing  better  than  a  slow  fever, 
but  which  must  stop  at  last,  unless 
Government  is  the  enemy  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Parliament  the  slave 
of  Government  •  •  •  •  •  You 
may  enact  taxes,  but  can  you  raise 
them?  Will  you  pass  a  window 
tax  in  time  of  peace,  and  condemn 
the  poor  to  a  dungeon  for  ever  ?  In 
all  the  contests  between  the  poverty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  prodigality  of 
Parliament,  we  may  make  the  con- 
dition more  vexatious,  we  cannot 
make  it  more  productive ;  the  omni- 
potence of  Parliament  may  destroy 
trade,  it  cannot  impregnate ;  it  may 
stop  the  circulation  of  law  and  let- 
ters, it  can  do  no  more :  in  Ireland 
the  iron  hand  of  poverty  limits  the 

•  omnipotence'  of  Parliament. 

*'  Or  shall  we  endeavour  to  trans- 
fer the  scene  ?  If  we  were  to  starve 
all  our  public  establishments,  it 
would  not  do.  Though  we  were  to 
take  the  clothes  off  the  back  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  make  a  livery  for 
placemen  and  pensioners, — though 
churches  and  public  works  were  left 
to  decay,  and  became  as  rotten  as 
our  policy, — though  we  were  to 
steal  from  distress,  and  spurn  into 
tlie  street  the  inmates  of  our  hospi- 
tals,— though  we  were  to  live  for 
administration  only,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  people  were  to  go  threadbare 
aud  naked  to  accommodate  the 
household  of  the  Castle,— yet  we 
could  not  supply  to  their  profusion 
L.100,0(X),  by  denyinfif  every  thing 
to  the  neceaaitiea,  Uw  improvement^ 

,  and  the  decencies  of  our  country." 
But  we  Bbatt  have  to  return  to 

i^nuaa  Jo  Bterner  tlmea  and  seasonR, 


when  he  was  foremost  to  ride  on  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm. 
Let  us  now  give  a  tale  of  modem 
romance,  as  melancholy  as  many  an 
old  fiction  of  sighs  and  tears,  of 
broken  hearts,  and  ruined  fortunes. 
In  the  year  1791,  Georee  Hartpole 
of  the  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  was 
just  of  age.  He  was  the  last  survi- 
ving male  of  his  line,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  wealthy  and  respectable 
family,  long  known  in  the  county. 
A  tinge  of  superstition  often  shades 
the  histories  of  Irish  families.  It 
had  been  remarked  that  the  head  of 
the  Hartpoles  seldom  survived  the 
attainment  of  his  eldest  son's  twen- 
ty-third year.  Of  course  the  coming 
of  this  fated  time  was  looked  to  with 
great  anxiety.  Where  it  passed 
without  effect,  the  fates  were  consi- 
dered to  be  in  error;  where  the 
event  occurred,  all  was  destiny  as  it 
ought  to  be ; — the  seers  began  their 
calculations  with  confidence,  and 
decided  the  career  of  the  heir.  The 
prediction  probably  sometimes  was 
the  cause  ot  its  own  fulfilment;  no- 
thing could  be  more  likely  to  shape 
the  fortunes  or  fix  the  final  hour  of 
a  melancholy  mind. 

George  was  of  a  languid  and  deli- 
cate frame.    His  eye  indicated  exci- 
tation without  energy,  yet  his  spirits 
were  good;  and  the  most  careless 
observer  might  feel  convinced  that 
he    was   born   a   gentleman.     His 
family  residence  bore  some  analogy 
to  the  character  of  his  line.    Pictu- 
resquely seated  on  a  verdant  bank 
of  the  beautiful  river  Barrow,  it  had, 
during  the  revolutions  of  time,  lost  its 
character  of  a  fortress ;  pieced  after 
all  the  numberless  orders  of  village 
architecture,  it  had  long  resigned  the 
di^uity  of  a  castle,  without  acauiring 
the  comforts  of  a  mansion.     Vet  its 
gradual  descent  from  the  stronghold 
of  powerful  chieftains  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  an  embarrassed  gentleman, 
could  be  traced  by  even  a  superficial 
observer.    Its  half  levelled  battle- 
ments, its  solitary  and  decrepit  tower, 
and  its  rough  walls,  combined  to 
portray  the  decline  of  an  ancient 
family.    Close  bounding  the  site  of 
this  ambiguous  heritage  was  situate 
the  ancieul  b\xn«\-v\«^^  ^'^  ^x^'^^aaV 
poles  and  tYieiT  ^o\\oN»ct^^«^^^^ 
Scattered  gra\e«K»  w>m«^  ^^ca^vws^ 
ruaaet,  deno\*(i  ^he  ^^^^'^'^J*' ^ 
tbe  remotenea*  ol  \to  ^\«^^^:^^^ 
ments;  and  a  f e^w  \>xoa^  ^*W^«« 
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jury  the  honour  of  expiring  with 
last  scion  of  its  licreditary  chief- 


is. 


iartpole's  fortune  on  the  death 
his  father  was  not  large ;  but  its 
rease  would  be  great  and  certain, 
1  this  rendered  his  adoption  of 
f  money- making  profession  unne- 
isary.  He  accoraingly  purchased 
lommission  in  the  army,  and  com- 
tnced  his  itttrc  into  military  life 
d  general  society  with  all  the  ad- 
Qt^es  of  birth,  property,  manners, 
d  character.  The  adventure  which 
mded  all  his  future  life  began 
9n. 

iVhile  quartered  with  his  regiment 
Galway  in  Ireland,  his  gun,  on 
(hooting  party,  burst  in  his  hand, 
lich  was  so  shattered,  that  it  was 
3g  before  his  surgeon  could  decide 
at  amputation  might  be  dispensed 
ith.  During  his  protracted  indis- 
»8ition,  he  was  confined  to  his 
lamber  at  a  small  inn,  such  as  Ire- 
ad  then  exhibited  in  provincial 
wns.  The  host,  whose  name  was 
even,  had  two  daughters,  who  both 
sisted  in  the  business.  The  elder, 
onor,  had  long  been  celebrated  as 
rough  wit,  the  cleverest  of  all  her 
male  contemporaries ;  and  the  Bar, 
1  circuits,  frequented  her  father's 


escape  the  observation  of  th> 
valcscent.     Mary  was  well-l( 
he  was  not  permitted  to  have 
ty;  and  thus  being  left  alon 
this  young  female  for  many  w 
pain  and  solitude,  and  accui 
to  the  solicitude  of  woman,  so 
site  to  man  in  every  state  of 
ing,  Hartpolc  discovered  that 
ing  of  gratitude  of  the  highes 
haa  sunk  deeper   than  no 
within  his  bosom.    He  could 
perceive,  indeed,  that  the  girl 
fy  loved  him,  and  his  vanity  of 
was  alive  to  the'disclosuro ; 
honourable  principles  prevent 
from  taking  any  advantage 
weakness,  which  she  coula  n 
ceal,  and  to  which  he  could 
blind. 

Meanwhile  the  keen  mascu 
derstanding  of  Honor  soon  pe 
the  game  which  it  would  be 
power  to  play,  and  conceive< 
ject  whereby  to  wind  up  Ha 
feelings  to  the  pitch  she  want 
insensibly  lead  his  gratitude 
and  his  love  to  matrimony.  1 
Honor's  aim,  but  she  overrt 
own  penetration,  and  decei\ 
self  as  to  Hartpole's  charact< 
length,  awakened  from  his  \ 
romantic  gratitude,  and  begi: 
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yered  the  secret  of  his  thoughts,  and  heard  from  the  room  he  had  just 
guessing  the  extent  of  his  resolution,  quitted,  accompanied  by  exclama- 
she  artfully  impressed  on  hini^  under  tioua  of  **  She's  gone,  she's  gone  !" 
the  aflfectation  of  concealing  it,  the  Hartpole's  presence  of  mind  entirely 
entire  attachment  of  her  pining  sister,  forsook  him.  He  retraced  his  steps ; 
but  at  the  same  time  communicated  and  found  Mary  lying,  as  it  should 
Mary's  resolution  to  be  seen  by  him  seem,  quite  senseless^  in  the  arms  of 
no  more,  *'  since  it  would  be  useless  Honor.  His  evil  genius  profited  by 
further  to  dibtract  her  devoted  hearty  the  advantage,  and  he  assisted  to  re- 
by  cultivating  society  from  which  store  her.  Gradually  her  eyes  open- 
she  must  so  soon  be  separated  for  ed.  She  regarded  George  wildly  but 
ever."  intently,  and  having  caught  his  eye. 

Here  Honor  was  again  mistaken,  closed  her's  again,  a  languid,  and,  as 
No  melting  looks,  no  female  blan-  it  were,  involuntary,  pressure  of  the 
dishments,  now  intervened  to  oppose  hand,  conveying  to  him  her  sensa- 
his  pride,  or  stagger  his  resolution,  tions.  As  she  slowly  recovered^  tiie 
He  had  only  to  struggle  with //^7/^AY^^J  scene  became  more  interesting,  A 
And  after  a  day  and  night  of  calm  re-  medical  man  being  (by  preconcert) 
flection,  he  fully  conquered  the  dan-  at  hand,  he  ordered  her  restorative 
gers  of  his  hi^h-flown  ijratitnde,  and  cordials.  Madeira  alone  could  at 
departed  at  daybreak  from  the  inn,  that  moment  be  procured.  She  put 
without  even  desiring  to  see  the  the  glass  to  her  mouth,  sipped,  look- 
love-lorn  Mary.  He  had  paid  muni-  ed  tenderly  at  Hartpole,  and  offered 
ficenUy  for  the  trouble  he  had  given ;  it  to  him.  He  sipped  also,  the  patient 
written  a  letter  of  grateful  thanks  to  smiled,  the  Doctor  took  a  glass  ; 
Mary ;  left  her  a  considerable  pre-  Hartpole  pledged  him ;  glass  foilow- 
sent,  and  set  off  to  Dublin  to  take  im  -  ed  glass,  until  he  was  bewildered, 
mediate  shipping  for  England.  Hart-  The  artful  Honor  soon  substituted 
pole  now  congratulated  himself  on  another  bottle ;  it  was  Hartpole'a 
his  escape  from  the  sarcasms  of  the  first  wine  after  his  accident,  and  it 
world,  the  scorn  of  his  family,  and  his  quickly  mounted  to  his  brain.  Thus 
own  self-condemnation ;  he  had  done  did  an  hour  flit  away.  In  the  mean- 
nothing  wrong,  and  he  had  once  time  the  packet  had  sailed.  Another 
more  secured  the  rank  in  society  person  also  affected  to  have  lost  his 
which  he  had  been  in  danger  of  re-  passage  while  occupied  about  the 
linquiahing.  In  Dublin  he  stopped  patient,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  a 
at  the  Marine  Hotel,  whence  the  pac-  Roman  Catholic  priest  Refresh- 
ket  was  to  sail  at  midnight,  and  con-  ments  were  ordered ;  the  doctor  and 
aidered  himself  as  already  on  the  the  priest  were  pressed  to  partake  of 
road  to  London.  the  fare ;  the  Madeira  was  replenish- 

The  time  of  embarkation  had  near-  ed;  the  moments  flew;  the  young 

ly  arrived,  when  a  loud  shriek  issued  man's  brain  was  inflamed ;  and  when 

from  an  adjoining  chamber  of  the  the  morning  sun  arose,it  arose  not  on 

Hotel.    Ever  alive  to  any  adventure,  the  happy  George,  but  on  the  happy 

Hartpole  rushed  into  the  room,  and  Mary,  the  wedded  wife  of  Hartpole. 
beheld — MarySlevenI  She  was,  or       Strange  as  this  rapidity  of  proceed- 

affected  to  be,  fainting,  and  was  sup-  ing  may  seem  to  English  apprehen- 

ported  by  the   artful  Honor,   who  sions,  it  was  by  no  means  without 

hung  over  her,  apparently  regardless  precedents  in  Irish  country  life.  The 

of  all  other  objects,  and  bemoaning  facility  of  marriage,  when  a  Popish 

in  low  accents  the  miserable  fate  or  priest  was  always  at  hand,  geneitdly, 

her  deserted  sister.    Bewildered  by  mdeed,  a  guest  at  every  rough  festi- 

both  the  nature  and  suddenness  of  vity  of  the  common  people,  the  for« 

this  rencontre,  Hartpole  acknowled-  mality  of  licenses  or  banns  little  im- 

fed  afterwards,  that,  for  the  moment,  derstood  and  still  less  cared  for,  and 

e  nearly  lost  bis  sight,  nay,  almost  the  spirit  of  frolic  always  upper- 

his  reason.  But  he  soon  saw  through  most,  many  a  marriage  was  the  work 

the  scheme,  and  mustered  up  sum-  of  an  evening^s  dance,  seconded  by  a 

cient  courage  to  withdraw  without  due  quanlUy  oi  Va\OTL\t»L>\^T^%    ^^* 

explanation.    He  was  m  fact  outside  ductlou  was  ec^ueXW  ^^\isWiNi^'^«t^ 
the  door  of  the  Hotel,  the  boat  be-     the    geTi\:ieinatf  %  WVa»Aw»  ^w 

iagre^dy  to  receive  bim,  when  a  se-  more  to  be  coi»xi\^«^^*3ft^^«nT 
ffOid  and  more  rident  ihritk  was    and  Uio  i\c\ita«WK^V»  w^-^^^ 


11  tsJkibiH   lu  ail   tue  iiait   oatugo 

tries  of  the  North  to  Uiis  day. 
in  Irelaud  it  often  excited  a  des- 
:e  retribution,  and  is  now  among 
(ffences  which  bring  down  the 
ieBt  vengeance  of  the  law. 
rtpole's  feelings,  when  he  awoke 
'ound  himself  completely  duped, 
)  indescribable.    But  he  had  not 
igth  of  mind  sufficient  to  resist 
>n  treaties,  arguments,  and,  above 
he  consciousness  of  his  own  fol* 
hich  assailed  him ;  he  submitted 
s  own  act,  gave  up  the  idea  of 
if  and  returned  with  the  tri- 
hant  sisters.    But  the  policy  of 
^hole  affair  was  as  unfortunate 
was  criminal.    None  of  his  fa- 
would  ever  visit  Hartpole's 
,  and  he  sank  dispirited  and  dis- 
ed.    After  two  years'  struggle, 
ever,  between  his  feelings  for 
and  his  aspirations  after  a  more 
)urable  station  in  society,  the 
(piracy  which  had  effected  bis 
being  by  chanoe  discovered,  a 
ilsion  followed,  the  conflict  in 
breast  became  keener,  and  at 
th  his  pride  and  resolution  pre- 
ng,  he  determined,  after  provi- 
;  amply  for  his  wife,  to  apply  to 
statute  which  declares  null  and 
I  all  marriages  between  a  Pro- 
mt and  a  Roman  Catholic,  so- 


h«\/lA   A*\j  1 


in  fact^  no  longer  feel  .snfr  in  h 
ciety,  and  therefore  he  Immed 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  wher 
regiment  was  (quartered.  Th< 
for  a  decree  ok  nullity  was  i 
diately  commenced,  but  no  effn 
proceedings  were  ever  taken,  < 
to  events  still  more  unfortuni 
poor  Ilartpole.  He  was  still  in 
cate  health.  On  his  return 
Scotland  he  repaired  to  Clift 
drink  the  waters,  for  a  severe 
which  required  medical  advic 
a  balmy  atmosphere. 

"At  Clifton,  my  friend  made  t 
quaintance  of  a  lady  and  gentl 
in  whose  only  daughter  were 
bined  all  the  attractive  qualit 
youth,  loveliness,  and  amia 
Their  possessor  moved  in  a  s 
calculated  to  gratify  his  pride 
those  who  saw  and  knew  the  • 
of  George's  new  attachment, 
feel  no  surprise  at  the  veheme 
his  passion.  The  unfortunate ; 
lAan,  however,  sorely  felt  tb 
situation  under  those  circumsi 
was  even  more  painful  than  i 
former  occasion.  Loving  one  i^ 
to  adoration,  and  yet  the  ac! 
lodged  husband  of  another,  it 
easy  to  conceive  a  state  mor 
tracting  to  a  man  of  honour. 
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lady,  Ck>loiiel  Cook  Otway,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  affair.  He 
plainly  enough  told  £e  Colonel  that 
the  marriage  existed,  and  that  no 
sentence  had  yet  been  pronounced 
to  nullify  it,  though  in  point  of 
law  it  had  no  existence  whatever. 
But  the  Colonel  was  a  philosopher, 
whom  nothing  could  surprise.  "  Ha- 
ving heard  me  throughout,  with  the 
greatest  complacency,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand, '  My  dear  sir,'  said  he,  with 
a  smile  which  at  first  surprised  me, 
*  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
folly  apprized  before  I  returned  to 
Ireiana,  of  every  circumstance  you 
have  related  to  me  as  to  that  woman, 
and  had  taken  the  opinions  of  seve- 
ral eminent  practitioners  on  the 
point,  each  ot  whom  gave,  without 
any  hesitation,  the  same  opinion 
exactly  which  you  have  done.  My 
mind  was  therefore  easy  on  the  sub- 
ject before  I  left  England,  and  I  do 
not  consider  the  circumstance  any 
impediment  to  the  present  uegotia- 
tioD.'  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
relief  this  afforded  me,  though  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  own,  I  was  aston- 
ished at  this  nonchalance.  We  parted 
in  excellent  hamour  with  each  other, 
the  negotiation  went  on.  Miss  Sleven 
was  no  more  regarded,  the  terms 
were  agreed  on,  and  the  settlements 
proposed.*' 

Then  follows  a  trait  of  the  well- 
known  Dr  Duiguenan,  who  made 
himself  so  conspicuous  in  the  early 
debates  on  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion, as  the  antagonist  of  Grattan. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  apply  for  a 
license  to  the  Prerogative  Court,  for 
the  marriage,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
Hartpole  and  his  uncle,  one  of  the 
Stratfords,  attended  upon  the  Doctor, 
who  was  Judge  of  the  Court.  On 
their  arrival  in  his  presence,  (he 
never  pretended  to  know  any  body 
in  Court,)  he  asked,  *'  Who  those 
people  were  ?  **  and  upon  being  in- 
tormed,  proceeded  to  enquire  *'  what 
business  brought  them  there."  The 
Hon.  Benjamin  Stratford  replied, 
**  That  he  wanted  a  marriage  license 
for  his  nephew  George  Hartpole, 
Esq.  of  Shrewl  Castle,  and  Miss 
Maria  Otway,  of  Castle  Otway, 
County  Tipperary."  He  had  scarci^ 
ly  uttered  the  words,  when  the  Doc- 
tor, rising,  with  tfie  utmost  vehe- 
mence roared  ^ut,  ^'  George  HarW 
p^le,  George  Hartpole  I  ie  (hat  the 
muxawbalme  amtAvwifi;,  liviiig  2 
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George,  struck  motionless,  shrunk 
within  himself.  But  Benjamin,  not 
being  so  easily  frightened,  said  some- 
thing equally  warm  \  whereupon  the 
Doctor,  without  further  ceremony, 
rushed  at  him,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  cried,  *'  Do  you  want  me 
to  countenance  bigamy,  you  vil* 
lainsV  At  the  same  time  roaring 
to  his  crier  and  servants,  to  "  turn 
the  fellows  out,"  which  order,  if  not 
literally,  was  virtually  performedf 
and  the  petitioners  congratulated 
themselves  on  their  fortunate  escape 
from  so  outrageous  a  Judge  of  Pre- 
rogative. The  fact  was,  a  suit  in 
nullity  had  been  actually  com- 
menced in  the  Court;  but  its  merits 
never  having  been  stated,  the  Judge 
only  knew  Hartpole  as  a  married 
man ;  and  it  certainly  could  not  ap- 
pear very  correct  of  the  Honourable 
Benjamin  to  apply  to  the  same  Judge 
who  was  to  try  tlie  validity  of  we 
first  marriage,  to  grant  his  license  for 
a  second,  while  the  question  remain* 
ed  undecided.  On  Hartpole's  mind 
the  chrcumstance  made  an  indelible 
impression,  and  he  never  afterwards 
took  any  further  proceedings  in  the 
cause. 

The  career  of  this  luckless  young 
man  was  now  hastening  to  a  close.  Hie 
new  wife  seems  to  have  been  as  child- 
ish as  she  was  pretty.  She  could  not 
live  M-{y/k>ii/ her  mother;  family  quar- 
rels thickened ;  Hartpole  found  tha| 
he  had  saddled  himeeif  with  two  fa- 
milies instead  of  one;  the  result 
was,  within  a  few  monUM^  a  separam 
tion,  with  complaints  of  jealousy  on 
the  gentleman's  side,  of  coquetry  oa 
the  wife's,  and  on  both  of  total  un- 
suitableness.  Another  cause  arose 
in  the  shape  of  his  own  feeble  heaUb, 
he  was  sinking  into  a  coneumptioDy 
and  he  shortly  embarked  for  rortit- 
gal,  once  the  customary  expedient 
of  medical  men  when  nothing  could 
be  done  for  their  patients,  but  to 
consign  them  to  death  by  a  sailing 
order  to  the  Soutli.  Even  there  an^ 
other  vexation  befell  him.  On  his 
marriage  he  had  given  his  cmnmis- 
sion  to  a  brother  of  his  wife.  But 
on  his  separation,  he  resumed  the 
profession,  and  purchased  into  a  r(^ 
giment  raised  by  his  uncle,  the  late 
Lord  Aldborovu^h.  iL^X«t  Va^  \a^ 
been  a  bhotx  x\i»ft  \^\2tffe««^»  ^I?* 
muicbievoua><yt  %o«0^m^  ^wiw»^^wwsJ« 
to  his  Hjac\fttS«fc^>jA\i*w^^«^ 


}y  anticipation;  lie  totally  re- 
1.  I  firmly  believe  it  was  his 
•blow. 

fter  lingering  several  months 
r  he  returned  to  England^  and 
iived  a  letter  requesting  me  to 
him  without  delay  at  Bristol, 
itating  that  he  had  made  his 

I  immediately  undertook  the 
ey.  I  found  him  emaciated  to 
St  degree,  and  rapidly  sinking 
:he  grave.  He  had  however 
led  but  little  in  appetite,  when 
isorder  fixed  in  his  throat,  and 
ased  to  have  the  power  of  eat- 
he  now  entirely  gave  himself 
s  a  person  who  must  die  of 
3r.  This  melancholy  scene  al- 
distracted  me.  Hartpole  him- 
«hough  reduced  to  such  a  state, 
eally  the  most  cheerful  of  the 
,  evincing  a  degree  of  resigna^ 
.t  once  heroic  and  touching.  On 
loming  of  his  death  he  sent  for 
» rise  and  come  to  him.  I  found 
n  an  ayont/  ofhutuier;  perspira- 
n  large  drops  rolling  down  his 

I  cannot  describe  my  emotion. 

alked  about  the  room  and  spoke 

)  earnestly  on  many  subjects,  on 

of  which  I  have  been,  and  ever 


moieties  on  cno  ueam  or  iiis  h: 
without  children.  His  uncles  \« 
not  act  as  executors,  considerc 
as  an  interloper,  and  comment 
suit  to  annul  the  will,  as  pre] 
under  undue  influence.  Fortuo 
for  my  reputation  I  had  never  kt 
nor  even  seen,  the  persons  whc 
pared  it.  I  was  in  another  kin] 
at  the  time,  and  had  not  seen 
pole  for  many  months  before  itE 
cution.  His  sister  was  with 
not  I.  I  was  utterly  unacqus 
with  the  will  and  its  content 

?[ot  a  decree  without  delay, 
araily  of  Stratford,  who  pref 
law  to  all  other  species  of  jm 
appealed.  My  decree  was  confi 
and  they  were  burdened  wit 
whole  costs,  and  in  eiioct  |>a 
L.6000,  on  an  amicable  arrange 
My  reversion  yielded  me  no 
for  I  fancy  the  sitters  have 
had  between  them  twenty  ch 
to  inherit  it.  I  had  looked  to  m 
from  my  friend  beyond  a  moi 
ring.  He  left  numerous  otht 
quests,  with  a  considerable  c 
Mary  Slcven,  whoso  fate  I 
heard.  Maria  Otway,  withi 
years  after  Hartpole's  deceasjp 
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a  less  intereBtiDg  speculation  than 
eiUier  when  they  had  risen  to  the  full 
posBeasion  of  power.  Sir  Jonah's  first 
knowledge  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  not  a  delineation  of  those  qualities 
which   afterwards  raised   them    to 
fame,  but  it  is  curious,  as  a  view  of 
them  both  under  a  very  early  aspect 
of  their  history :— "  My  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington originated  accidentally,  soon 
after  I  commenced  public  life.     In 
1793,  when  I  was  in  high  repute, 
most  prosperous  at  the  bar,  living  in 
the  first  ranks  of  society,  a  favourite 
at  Court,  and  designated  as  a  candi-* 
date  for  the  first  otiiccs  of  my  pro- 
fesaion,  I  occasionally  gave    large 
splendid  dinners,  according  to  the 
habit  adopted  in  those  times  by  per- 
sona circumstanced  as  myself.     At 
one  of  those  parties.  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire, Sir  John  Paruell,  Lord  de 
Blaquiere,  Lords    Landafi',   Ditton, 
Yelverton,  the  Speaker,  &c.,  in  all  up- 
wards of  twenty  noblemen  and  com- 
moners, did  me  the  honour  of  par- 
taking my  fare,  to  assist  in  preparing 
which,  Lord  Clonmell  sent  me  his 
two  grand  cooks.    A  most  cheerful 
party  was  predicted.     The  House 
had  sat  late,  and  etiquette  never 
permitted  us  to  go  to  dinner  (where 
the  Speaker  was  a  guest)  until  his 
arrival,  unless  he  had  specially  de« 
-  sired  us  to  do  so. 

**  The  Speaker  did  not  join  us  till 
nine  o'clock,  when  Sir  John  Parnell 
brought  with  him,  and  introduced  to 
me.  Captain  Welleslcy  and  Mr  Stew- 
art, two  young  members,  who  having 
remained  in  the  House,  he  had  in- 
sisted on  their  coming  with  him  to 
my  dinner ;  where  he  told  them  good 
cheer  and  a  hearty  welcome  would 
be  found,  and  in  this  he  was  not  mis- 
taken. Captain  Arthur  Wellesley 
had,  in  1790,  been  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Trim,  county  Meath,  a 
borough  under  the  patronage  of  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Mornington. 
He  was  then  ruddy-faced,  and  juve- 
nile in  appearance,  and  rather  popu- 
lar among  the  young  men  of  his  age 
and  station.  He  occasionally  spoke 
in  Parliament,  but  evinced  no  pro* 
mise  of  that  unparalleled  celebrity 
and  splendour  which  he  has  since 
reached,  and  to  which  intrepidity 
and  decision,  gy>od  luck  and  great 
miiitaij  geience,  bare  juBtly  contri- 


buted to  derate  him.  Mr  Stewart 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  was  the  son  of 
a  country  gentleman,  generally  ac- 
counted a  very  clever  man,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  He  liad  been  a 
professed  and  not  very  moderate 
patriot ;  and  at  one  time  carried  his 
ideas  of  opposition  exceedingly  far; 
becoming  a  leading  member  of  the 
Reform  and  Liberal  Societies.  He 
began  his  career  in  the  House  by  a 
motion  for  a  ('ommitteo  to  enquire 
into  the  Representation  of  the  Peo- 
ple, with  the  ulterior  object  of  a 
Reform  in  Parliament.  He  made  a 
good  speech,  and  had  a  majority  in 
the  House,  which  he  certainly  did 
not  expect,  and  I  am  sure  did  not 
irish  for.  He  was  unequal  and  un- 
willing to  press  the  point  to  further 
trial.  The  matter  cooled  in  a  few 
days,  and  after  the  next  division 
was  deserted  entirely.  Mr  Stewart, 
however,  after  that  speech,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  very  clever  young  man, 
and  in  all  points  well  taught  and 
tutored  by  his  father,  whose  mar- 
riage with  the  Marquis  of  Camden's 
sister  was  the  remote  cause  of  all 
his  future  successes: — How  sadly 
terminated  \ 

"  At  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  I 
feel  confident  that  nobody  could  have 
predicted,  that  one  of  those  young 
gentlemen  would  become  the  most 
celebrated  General  of  his  era,  and 
the  other  the  Minister  of  England. 
However,  it  is  observable,  that  to 
the  personal  intimacy  of  those  two 
individuals  they  owed  their  eleva- 
tion. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  never 
would  have  had  the  chief  command 
in  Spain,  but  for  the  ministerial  aid 
of  Lord  Castlereagh ;  as  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh could  never  have  stood  his 
ground  as  a  Minister,  but  for  Lord 
Wellington's  successes.  At  my  house 
the  evening  passed  amid  that  glow 
of  well-bred,  witty,  and  cordial  con- 
viviality, which  was  then  peeuliar  to 
high  society  in  Ireland. 

*'  Many  years  subsequently  to  this 
dinner  party,  after  Sir  Arthur  had 
returned  fi-om  India,  I  one  day  met 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Strand,  and 
a  gentleman  with  him.    His  Lord- 
ship stopped  me,  at  which  I  was  ra- 
ther surprised,  as  we  had  not  met 
for  some  time.    H^^v^Vl^  >;mj  V\^\- 
ly,  smWcd,  and  aaVed  \^  W^^  l^^- 
gotten  my  o\d  W^nd*^    \J  ^^^  ^"f 
Arthur  ^VeWeAe^  ^^oia  \  ww  c^««- 


itary  pursuits.  He  was  soon  sent 
second  in  command  with  Lord 
tlicart  to  Copeniiagen.  On  Sir 
iiur*8  return  lie  recommenced  his 
y  of  Secretary,  and  during  his 
idence  in  this  capacity,  1  never 
xd  a  complaint  a^nst  any  part 
lis  conduct  as  either  a  private  or 
»ublic  man.  A  few  days  before 
departure  for  Spain,  I  requested 
1  and  Lord  Manners  to  spend  a 
'  with  me.  The  company  was  not 
^e,but  some  of  his  military  friends 
re  of  the  party,  Sir  Cliarles  Asgill, 

present  General  Meyrick,  &c 
I  never  saw  him  more  cheerful 
happy.  The  bombardment  of 
peuhagen  being  by  chance  started 
i  topic,  I  did  not  join  in  its  praise ; 
y  on  the  other  hand,  muttered  that 
ever  did  nor  should  approve  of 

•What,  Harrington?*  said  Sir 
hur, '  what  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  * 
say,'  replied  1, '  that  it  was  the 
y  best  devised,  the  very  best  exe- 
ed,  and  the  most  just  and  neces- 
f  robbery  and  miirdcr  now  on  re- 
d.'  lie  laughed,  and  we  soon 
ourned  to  ue  drawhug-rooms, 
ere  Lady  Barringtou  h»a  a  bail 
I  supper,  as  a  Jiniah  for  the  de- 
ting  hero. 

In  1815,  havhi^  been  shut  up  in 


liiuds,  a  single  readable  ^ 
scarcely  a  single  line,  on  any 
whatever,  is  among  the  una 
able  things  which  mutt  be  lei 
panegyrist  of  Popery  to  prais' 
polemics  of  Dr  Doyle,  ud 
mask  of  J.  K.  L.,  are  certs 
print,  and  have  been  read,  a 
so  far,  an  exception.  Butwhi 
sole  merit  is  that  of  ignoran 
tion,  and  their  sole  iuterc 
which  may  be  derived  from  c 
ing  the  meek  Jesuitry  of 
knowledged  pamphlet  with  tl 
lent  menace  of  the  anonymo 
Dr  Doyle  forms  no  kind  of 
tion  to  the  general  law  of  c 
impressed  on  the  whole  inte 

Eroduce  of  the  Popish  priest 
reland.  Yet  individually  the: 
be  some  of  intelligence  an 
many;  and  some  of  the  nat 
mour  ia  atill  to  be  found  i 
stories.  O'Leary  the  Friar 
on  record  in  Ireland  as  the 
humourist  of  his  tribe ;  and 
casional  intercourse  with  the 
ranks  gave  him  opportunitiei 
pandi^  at  once  his  experiei 
his  fame.  One  of  his  best 
was  the  **  Bear  of  Boulogne.' 
Coming  from  St  Omer,  he  i 
at  Boulogne  sur  Mer  to  visit 


4l*«k«»     v««»*'»^^ 


T\.^^^    i.-    1 
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aiiiinal>  oo  doubt  The  bear  had  been 
taught  a  hundred  tricks,  all  per- 
formed at  the  word  of  command.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  when  0*Lea- 
rf  saw  him,  and  the  bear  seemed 
sulky ;  the  keeper,  however,  with  a 
abort  spike  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  made 
him  move  about  pretty  briskly.  He 
marked  on  sand  what  o'clock  it  was 
with  his  paw ;  distinguished  between 
his  male  and  female  spectators,  and, 
in  short,  greatly  diverted  the  priest. 
The  bear  at  length  grew  tirea ;  the 
keeper  hit  him  with  his  pole;  he 
stirred  a  little,  but  continued  quite 
Bullen ;  hismaster  coaxed  him — no,he 
would  not  work.  At  length  the  brute 
of  a  keeper  gave  him  two  or  three 
sharp  hits  with  the  goad,  when  he 
roared  out  tremendously,  and  rising 
on  his  hind  legs,  cursed  his  tormentor 
in  very  good  Iris/i,  0*Leary  went  im- 
mediately to  the  mayor,  whom  he  in- 
formed that  the  fishermen  had  sewed 
up  a  poor  Irishman  in  a  bear' s  skin,  and 
were  shewing  him  for  six  sous.  The 
civic  dignitary,  who  had  himself  seen 
the  bear,  and  probably  felt  the  honour 
of  his  perspicacity  involved,  would 
not  believe  the  statement.  At  last 
O'Leary  prevailed  on  him  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  room.  On  their  ar- 
rival the  bear  was  still  on  duty,  and 
O'Leary  stepping  up  to  him,  asked 
in  Irish  **  How  he  did  ?/'  The  brute 
answered,  **  Pretty  well,  I  thank 
you."  The  Frenchmen  were  astonish- 
ed to  hear  how  plainly  he  spoke,  but 
the  mayor  ordered  him  to  be  ripped 
up;  and  after  some  opposition,  and 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  Pat  stepped 
forth,  stark  naked  t  out  of  the  bear- 
skin wherein  he  had  been  for  four- 
teen or  fifteen  days  most  cleverly 
stitched.  The  women,  of  course,  had 
taken  to  flight  in  the  first  instance ; 
the  men  atood  astonished ;  and  the 
mayor  ordered  the  keepers  to  be  put 
in  jail,  unless  they  satisfied  the  bear ; 
which  was  presently  done.  The  bear 
afterwards  told  O'Leary  that  he  was 
very  well  fed,  and  did  not  care  much 
about  the  whthin/j,  only  that  they 
worked  him  too  hard.  The  fisher- 
men Imd  found  him  at  sea  upon  a 
hencoop,  which  had  saved  him  from 
going  to  the  bottom  with  a  ship  in 
which  he  had  a  little  venture  of  dry 
codfish  from  Dungarvan,  and  was 
bound  from  Waterford  to  Bilboa. 
He  could  sat  tpeak  a  word  of  any 
hogtufge  but  IriBb,  and  had  seter 


been  at  sea  before.  The  fishermen 
had  brought  him  in,  fed  him  well, 
and  repaid  themselves  by  shewing 
him  as  a  curiosity. 

The  Irish  have  an  exuberance  of 
poetry  in  those  matters  which  are 
serious  enough  with  the  dealings  of 
any  other  nation,  politics,  property, 
and  religion.  But  they  seldom,  at 
least  while  they  remain  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  land,  think  of 
writing.  However,  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  overthrew  so  many 
heroes,  kindled  one  into  the  sub- 
lime. 

''  An  Irish  major,  in  1815,  printed 
and  published  in  Paris,  a  full  and 
true  hexameter  account  of  the  great 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  his  own 
portrait  in  the  front,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  in  the  rear ;  a  work 
entitled  to  exceed,  in  ingenuity,  all 
the  works  of  the  poets  and  poetas- 
ters of  the  generation.  The  printed 
list  of  subscribers,  comprehended 
the  names  of  every  emperor,  king, 
prince,  general,  minister,  nobleman, 
&c.,  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian, 
Don  Cossack,  &c.,  in  existence. 
And,  as  he  thought,  very  truly,  that 
a  book  so  garnished,  must  be  worth 
vastly  more  than  any  other  poem  of 
the  same  dimensions,  he  stated  that 
'  &feiv  copies  might  still  be  had  at  tuo 
guineas  each.'  He  succeeded  admi- 
rably, and  got  more  money  at  Paris 
than  any  of  the  army  did  at  Water- 
loo. His  introduction  of  the  Duke 
in  battle,  was  well  worth  the  money. 
He  described  his  Grace  as  Mars  on 
horseback,  charging  fiercely  over 
every  thing  in  his  headlong  course 
— friends  and  foes  having  no  chance 
of  remaining  perpendicular,  if  they 
stood  in  his  way ;  his  horse's  hoots 
striking  fire,  even  out  of  the  regi- 
mental buttons  of  the  bodies  which 
he  galloped  over ;  while  sword?* 
muskets,  bayonets,  helmets,  spears, 
and  cuirasses,  pounded  down  by  his 
trampling  steed,  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  high-road,  on  which  his  Grace 
seemed  to  fiy,  in  his  endeavours  to 
catch  Bonaparte.  Yet  the  Major's 
idea  of  makmg  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton Mars,  was  a  much  better  one 
than  that  of  making  him  Achilles,  as 
the  ladies  have  done  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  Paris  fou\id  wil\.>^^'^^'«J^k- 
point  of  Ke\i\\\e%^  wi^  ^xa^^^X&hi* 
But  Mara  \a  \mmot\»X*  %si^  ^wi^ 


;ge  companion  of  mine,  and  a 
us  good-natured  hospitable  di- 

as  any  in  the  county.  The 
.  Jack  Read,  with  several  other 
1-humoured  neighbours,  was 
;ed  to  meet  lis,  and  be  treated 
.  tlie  wit  and  pleasantry  of  tlio 
brated  C'urran,  who  was  ox- 
lely  fond  of  tliis  class  of  society. 
all  s^rrived  in  due  time.   Dinner 

appointed  for  five  nreriscft/,  as 
ran  always  stipulated  (whenever 
ould  make  so  free)  for  the  pauc- 
ity of  the  dinner-beli  to  a  single 
ute.  The  very  best  cheer  was 
rided  by  our  host  At  the  pro- 
time,  the  dishes  lay  basking  be- 

the  fire,  in  readiness  to  receive 
r  several  provisions,  all  smokine 
the  counsellor,  &c.    The  clock 

that  very  noon  been  regulated 
;he  sun-dial.  Its  hammer  melo- 
i»ly  sou nded. /?rr,  and  announced 

happy  signal  for  the  banquet 
the  guests  assembled  in  the  di- 
^•room.  Each  having  now  deci- 
on  hischair^  and  turned  down  his 
te,  according  to  a  fashion  of  rus- 
days  gone  by,  in  order  to  be  as 
r  as  possible  to  Counsellor  Cur- 
,  proceeded,  in  the  moment's 
se,  to  whet  his  knife  against  the 
e  of  his  neighbour's,  to  give  it  a 


more  days  in  a  leap-year  than 
diflerent  conjectures  broachec 
the  cause  of  my  friend's  m 

{)earance.    The  people  abou 
louse  were  now  sent  out  c 
different  roads  to  reconnoitre 
had    been    seen,  certainly,  i 
neighbourhood  at  four  o'clocl 
never  after!     Every  now  an< 
a   messenger    returned,   wit 
tidings,  that '  an  old  man  had 
coHuselhr,  as   he    TCrlly   bel 
walking  very  quick,  on  the  rt 
Carlo w.'     Another    reported 
a  woman  driving  home  her 
had    met  one  of   the    coun 
going  leisurely  towards  Ath 
looking  very  rnelanc/io/tf,     A 
woman,   more  explicit,   whi 
bringing  home  turf  from  th 
declared,  before  the  Virgin  f 
saints,  *  that  she  saw  a  littl 
in  black,  with  a  stick  in  his 
going  towards  the  (river)  B« 
Another,  who  went  further  yet 
ed,  that  'as  she  was  sitting 
own  cabin  door,  feeding  the  o 
she  positively  saw  a  black 
man  going  down  to  the  riv< 
soon  afterwards  heard  a  great 
of  water,  whereupon  she  wc 
foot,  to  her  son,  Ned  Coyle, 
him  to  see  if  the  gentleman 
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our  only  conjectures  now  beinf^,  not 
whether^  but  how^  he  had  lost  bis  life. 
As  he  was  known  every  day  to  wash 
himself  all  over  with  a  sponge  and 
water,  I  conjectured,  as  most  pro- 
bablOy  that,  in  lieu  of  bis  usual  ablu« 
tion,  he  had  gone  to  the  Barrow  to 
bathe  before  dinner,  and  had  thus 
unfortunately  perished.  All  agreed 
in  my  hypothesis,  and  hooks  and  a 
draw-net  were  sent  for  immediately 
to  Carlow  to  scour  the  river  for  his  - 
body.  Nobody,  whatever  might  be 
their  feelings,  saidti  word  about  din- 
ner. The  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  as 
if  in  griefy  had  either  dissolved  into 
broth,  or  dropped  piecemeal  from 
the  spit;  the  poultry  fell  from  their 
strings,  the  cook  had  forgotten  her 
calling,  and  gone  off  to  make  enqui- 
ries ;  the  stable-boy  had  left  his  hor- 
aes ;  indeed  all  the  domestics,  with 
one  accord,  had  dispersed  with  lan- 
terns to  search  for  Counsellor  Cur- 
ran,  in  the  Barrow!  The  Irish  cry 
was  let  loose,  the  neighbourhood 
soon  collected,  and  the  good-natured 
parson,  our  host,  literally  wept  like 
BQ  infant  I  never  saw  so  much  con- 
fusion at  any  dinner- table.  Such  of 
the  gentlemen  as  were  by  nature 
gifted  with  keen  appetites,  suiTered 
alt  the  tortures  of  hunger,  of  which, 
Bevertlieless,  they  could  not  in  hu- 
manity complain.  But  a  stomachic 
sympathy  was  very  perceptible  in 
their  lamentations  for  the  untimely 
fate  of  the  great  orator. 

"  It  was  at  length  suggested  by  our 
reTerend  host,  that  his  great  New- 
foandland  dog,  who  was  equally  sa- 
gacious (If  not  more  so)  with  most 
of  bis  parishioners,  was  not  unlikely, 
by  divmg  in  the  river,  to  discover 
where  the  body  lay,  and  thus  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  nets  and  hookers 
froiD  Carlow.  This  idea  met  with  uni- 
Teraal  approbation,  and  everybody 
totAL  up  his  hat  to  go  down  to  the  ri- 
ver. Mary,  a  young  damsel,  the  only 
domestic  who  remained  in  the  house, 
was  ordered  to  call  *  Diver.*  But 
Diver  did  not  obey  the  summons. 
Everywhere  resounded  *  Diver,  Di- 
ver,' in  vain.  New  and  multifarious 
conjectures  now  crossed  the  general 
mind;  it  was  clear  that  Curran  and 
Diver  had  absconded  •  together.  A 
gentleman  in  company  now  suggest- 
ed, tliat  a  friend  of  his  having  been 
-4rowned  while  batblog,  bis  dog  ne- 
99r  ief$  bi$  clothe*  on  the  bank,  till 


he  had  been  found  nearly  dying  of 
hunger.  The  conjecture,  however, 
founded  on  this  was  but  momentary. 
I  knew  that  Curran  both  feared  and 
hated  big  dogs;  besides  there  had 
been  no  previous  acfjuaintance  be« 
tween  the  parties.  As  one  of  the 
grounds  of  his  hatred,  he  had  once 
told  me  with  infinite  humour  an  ad- 
venture of  his  with  a  mastiff.  When 
a  boy,  he  had  heard  somebody  say, 
that  any  person,  by  throwing  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  over  his  head,  stoop- 
ing low,  and  creeping  along  back- 
ward, might  put  the  fiercest  dog  to 
flight.  He  accordingly  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  with  a  miller's  dog 
who  would  never  let  the  hoi/s  rob  his 
orchard;  but  soon  found,  to  his  sor- 
row, that  he^had  a  dog  to  deal  with, 
who  did  not  care  which  end  of  ahoy 
went  foremost,  if  he  could  get  a  good 
bite  out  of  it.  '  I  pursued  the  in-^ 
structious,'  said  Curran,  'and  as  I 
had  no  eyes  but  in  front,  fancied  that 
the  mastiff  was  in  full  retreat.  But 
I  was  confoundedly  mistaken,  for  at 
the  very  moment  I  thought  myself 
victorious,  the  enemy  attacked  me  in 
the  rear,  and  having  got  a  reasonable 
mouthful  out  of  it,  was  fully  prepa- 
red to  take  another,  before  I  was  re- 
scued. Actually,  for  a  time  I  thought 
that  the  beast  had  devoured  my 
whole  centre  of  (jraviiy ;  and  that  I 
should  never  go  on  a  perpendicular 
again.' 

**  Mary  was  now  sent  on  a  general 
search  of  the  rooms  for  the  Newfound- 
land dog,  while  we  sat  pensive  and 
starving  in  the  parlour.  We  were 
speedily  alarmed  by  a  loud  shriek, 
immediately  after  which,  Mary  rush- 
ed tottering  into  the  room,  just  able 
to  articulate  *  Holy  Virgin  I  The 
Counsellor  is  dead,  sure  enough,  and 
I'll  die  too,  gentlemen.  I'll  never  re- 
cover it.'  Upon  which  she  crossed 
herself  full  twenty  times.  We  now 
all  flocked  round,  and  simultaneous- 
ly abked,  how  she  knew  that  the 
Counsellor  was  dead.  Crossing  her- 
self again,  <  I  saw  his  ghost,  please 
your  reverence,'  said  Mary  to  her 
master,  'and  a  frightful  ghost  it  was, 
just  out  of  the  river,  straight  fore- 
nent  me  I'  'Where,  where?'  ex- 
claimed everybody,  as  if  with  one 
breath.  '  In  the  double- beddedx^^wsx^ 
next  Yi\a  Tft\eTeTit^i^%J  ^\»xaa\^\^^ 
the  tcmfied  mX,  NN^  ^v\\v^^  '^^ 
no  moie  lo  u»S»^:j  xja^v^v^^  ^^x  «^^ 


xliibition  of  the  tno8t  ludicrous 
i  preBontcd  itself.  In  a  far  cor- 
of  tlie  room  Htood,  stark  naked,  as 
liost  should  be,  John  Philpot 
ran,  trembling  as  if  in  the  ag|ue, 

scarcely  able  to  utter  a  syllable 

lie  combination  of  cold  and  ter- 

Three  or  four  paces  in  front 

Diver,  stretching  outhis  immense 

Tgy  carcase,  his  long  paws  exten- 

their  full  length,  and  bis  great 
d  lying  on  them,  with  Ids  nose 
ited  towards  the  (jAusf,  true  as  tlic 
die  to  the  pole.  His  hind  legs 
e  gathered  up  like  those  of  a  wild 
Rt  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey, 
took  an  angry  notice  of  the  first  of 
hat  came  near  him,  growled,  and 
tned  disposed  to  resent  our  in- 
don.  But  the  moment  his  master 
eared,  his  temper  changed,  he 
iped  up,  licked  the  parson^s  hand, 
t  a  scowling  look  at  Curran,  and 
istful  one  at  his  master,  as  much 
to  say,  '1  have  done  nn/  duty, 
V  do  your?.'  He  looked,  indeed, 
f  he  waited  only  the  word  of  com- 
id,  to  seize  the  Counsellor.  A 
nket  was  now  considerately 
»wn  over  ('urran,  by  one  of  the 
ipany,  and  he  was  put  to  bed 
h  half  a  dozen  more  heaped  upon 
1 ;  a  tumbler  of  hot  punch  was  ad- 


tu   Bci£t;   mill    iiy    iiiu   iiHKeu 

which  operation,  as  Diver* 
were  a  full  inch  in  length, 
have  been  of  a  sufficiently  a 
nature.  He  therefore  crept 
into  the  comer  as  he  could,  i 
the  equivocal  satisfaction  of 
his  adversary  advance,  and  t 
meditated  assart  ft  into  a  c< 
tthtvkath.  Stretching  out  am 
taining  his  position  with  scar 
slightest  motion  till  the  si( 
raised.  Curran  had  been  ii 
that,  when  Diver  had  satis! 
cnn'ositi/,  he  would  retire,  a 
this  impression  spoke  kindly 
but  was  answered  only  by  s 
If  Curran  repeated  his  bl 
ments,  Diver  shewed  only  1 
tusks ;  if  he  moved,  the  dog 
legs  were  in  motion.  Once  i 
Curran  raised  his  hand ;  bu 
considering  this  as  a  sort  ( 
lenge,  rose  instantly,  and  wit 
growl  looked  expressively 
ran*s  windpipe.  Curran,  th 
stood  like  a  mothJ,  if  not  mu< 
marble  divinity.  In  truth, 
somewhat  less  comely,  his 
were  more  significant  thnn 
the  Apollo  Belviderc.  Had 
cumstance  occurred  at  At 
the  days  of  Phidias,  it  is  prob 
friend  and  Diver  would  tiavc 
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BBPDTATION  OF  ASPERSIONS  ON  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


"  The  belt  book  about  us  and 
our  countrj" — said  an  American 
gentleman  in  our  hearing  —  <'  is 
Staart*8  Three  Years.*'  '<  Do  jou 
saj  60»"  aslced  we,  *'  because  it 
eulogises  you  and  jour  country — or 
because  it  libels  us  and  ours?"  Nor 
was  there  any  rudeness  in  that  ques- 
tion; for  our  Transatlantic  friend 
must  have  known,  that  the  volumes 
he  had  volunteered  to  praise  are 
pervaded  by  a  glaring  spirit  of 
hostility  to  our  institutions,  of  dis« 
content  with  the  order  of  things 
■obeisting  among  us,  and  of  con- 
tempt for  that  bundle  of  prejudices 
and  bieotries  which  old  Christopher 
North  bears  on  his  stooping  shoul- 
dersy  and  loves  to  call  by  the  name 
of  F^lotism. 

We  are  not  ffoing  to  review 
**  Three  Years  in  riorth  America." 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  done  so 
before  now ;  but  we  wished  not  to 
impede  its  sale — and  think  it  desi- 
rable that  all  sorts  of  opinions  should 
be  circulated  in  this  country  about 
the  United  States.  We  admire 
much  in  America,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Americans.  Let  all 
men  who  have  visited  them,  Tories, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals,  speak  out,  that 
we  may  have  a  many-sided  view  of 
Jonathan  and  the  New  World. 

Our  wonder  is  why  Mr  Stuart  li- 
mited his  stay  in  North  America  to 
three  years.  For  it  is,  in  his  opinion, 
a  country  so  far  superior,  in  all 
thmes,  to  Great  Britain,  that  one 
would  naturally  have  thought  he 
would  have  there  pitched  his  tent, 
and  on  that  sacred  soil  chosen  a 
spot  for  his  grave.  The  form  of 
government  is  far  better  than  ours ; 
education  is  far  more  widely  diffu- 
sed ;  religion  far  purer  and  higher ; 
and  far  greater  happiness,  under  all 
such  genial  influences,  enjoyed  by 
the  free,  cultivated,  instructed,  and 
pious  people. 

In  Ureat  Britain  the  profession 
of  Christianity  is  very  generally  hy- 
pocritical ;  in  America  it  is  sincere ; 
while  the  Deists  there  are  far  more 
numerous  and  respectable  than  with 
in,and  the  disciples  of  Thomas  Paine 
fwr  more  highly  respected  there,  than 
an  here  Sboee  of  Richard  Carlile. 


Thus  we  are  aasuredy  ^that  the 
United  States  being  free  from  tmp  re^ 
ligious  establishment,  every  one  is  not 
only  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  the 
religion  he  believes,  but  Is  at  full  li- 
berty, without  the  fear,  except  in 
^^^y  y^"'  ^^fl  peculiar  cases,  of 
his  temporal  concerns  being  at  all 
affected  by  his  religious  profession 
(whatever  it  may  be)  to  embrace 
those  religious  doctrines  which  he 
conceives,  on  due  consideration,  are 
true.  It  follows  from  this  state  of 
things,  that  there  is  much  less  hypo- 
crisy in  this  than  In  other  countries. 
Those  in  this  country,  who  volunta- 
rily go  to  a  Protestant  Church,  and 
who  voluntarily  pay  for  the  ministra- 
tion of  a  Christian  clergyman,  may 
be  generally  (I  do  not  mean  univer- 
sally) held  to  have  made  the  neces- 
sary examination,  and  to  be  real 
believers  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion;  whereas  those 
from  other  countries,  who  have  tra^ 
veljed  in  the  United  States^  and  who 
have  put  forth  sneering  and  ill- 
founded  statements  on  the  subject 
of  revivals,  camp-meetings,  &c.,  are 
generally  Christians  professing  that 
religion,  merely  because  their  pa- 
rents did  so,  or  because  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  their  country,  and 
not  because  they  ever  investigated 
its  truth."  Mr  Stuart  having  pro- 
nounced this  high  encomium  on  the 
free-and-easy  religion  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  severe  sentence  on 
the  misnamed  Christianity  so  pre- 
valent in  Britain,  soon  afterwards 
observes,  "  this  is  not  the  place 
for  attempting  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion." 
It  certainly  is  not;  and  it  may  be 
even  doubted,  though  i  t  were,  if  he  bo 
the  person  best  fitted  in  all  the  world 
to  perform  either  tlie  one  duty  or 
the  ot^er.  But  declining  to  "  soar 
to  the  height  of  thatgreat  argument," 
he  illustrates  his  views  of  the  blessed 
effects  of  Christianity  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  humbler  means  of 
anecdote.  "  Nothing,"  says  this  en- 
lightened divine,  **  is  more  astound- 
ing in  the  ft((i(|e-coacli  intfTcoitr&t  \E\tK 
the  people  of  this  coui\triuaR  ureVl  oam 
the  bar-rooms  where  trai^e\leT%  me«t, 

than  the  ttc^om  wA  vg^wx^o^^o^ 


church ;  while  at  the  same  time 
daughters,  who  were  young 
men,  had  brought  my  wife  for  pe- 
al Calvinistical  religious  tracts,  of 
ich  she  understood  tliem  to  ex- 
ss  their  approval.  It  would  per- 
s  be  quite  as  well,  if  hypocrisy 
religious  matters  were  an  unfa- 
3nable  vice  in  other  countries. 
'd  Byron  would  have  founds  if  he 
f  been  here^  that  it  does  not  (dwat/s 
'lire  to  he  chanted  by  a  forty^par^ 
power.**  A  stage-coach  full — 
w  many  does  it  carry  ?)  —  of 
vinists,  '  Episcopalians,  Metho- 
:9,  Unitarians,  and  Mr  James 
art,  must  be  indeed  a  heaven- 
vehicle  ;  the  Free-thinker  Fa- 
r  and  his  Calvinistic  daugh- 
t,  the  fair  distributors  of  un- 
iiped  religious  tracts,  present  a 
feet  picture  of  domestic  bliss ; 
I  there  is  '*  a  dim  religious  light*' 
r  the  mysterious  close  of  the  pa- 
raph where  it  seems  to  be  said 
t  Lord  Byron  would  have  found, 
.  he  ever  been  there,  that  in 
erica  hypocrisy  does  not  require 
be  chanted  by  a  "  forty- parson 
rer."  It  must  be  in  a  much  more 
irishing  condition  than  in  this 
ntry,  where  it  cannot  be  kept 
e  without  the  fostering  warmth 

I  Chiirrh  RAtsihliiihmAnt- 


whatever  to  shew  that  sprinl 
the  face  is  baptism,  or  that  c 
are  the  subject  of  baptism.*' 

This  is  too  concise,  we  fea 
very  convincing ;  and  we  mt 
a  few  folios  from  Mr  James 
before  it  can  be  hoped  that  thi 
of  this  benighted  country  wi 
universally  to  disbelieve  *Hha1 
ling  on  the  face  is  baptism.*' 
prospect  is  not  altogether  he 
for  even  now  there  are  ma 
think  that  something  more  ii 
tial  to  the  due  per^rmance 
rite,  and  to  the  oblicpation  v 
imposes  on  parents  (absurdl; 
James  Stuart*s  opinion)  U 
religion  to  their  children. 

There  seemed  to  Mr  Stua 
where  any  essential  differenc 
forms  of  worship  between  thi 
try  and  Great  Britain."  Th« 
ence  lies  in  the  clergy.  T 
New  York,  "  the  doctrine  pi 
seemed  to  me  more  Calvin; 
orthodox,  and  the  clergy  no 
zealous,  certainly,  than  verj 
clergymen  in  all  parts  of  the 
Islands;  but  as  a  body,  fai 
zealous  and  earnest,  and  devo 
more  time  to  their  religious 
"  than  the  clergy  in  Great  j 
eipecicdly  the  regular  clergy^  do 

mil  At  rplntA  tt\  StnntlnnH     f/\f> 
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ted  StatM  of  one  mind  at  the  period 
of  the  declaration  of  independence — 
was  well  entitled  to  this  mark  of 
gratitudefroni  Congress."  Mr  Stuart 
Tiaita  his  grave.  '^  The  first  time  we 
pasted  the  barying-ground,  on  the 
87th  October,  wo  went  within  the 
enclosure  to  look  at  it.  When  we 
came  out  of  it  again,  we  were  accost- 
ed bf  Mr  Bonnet,  a  neighbouring 
proprietory  who  had  been  outwith  his 
gm.  He  presumed,  from  his  having 
seen  us  make  so  close  an  inspection 
of  the  burying-ground,  that  we  were 
atbmrers  of  Mr  Paine*s  religious  senti» 
maUff  for  he  immediately  spoke  of 
Iheoi,  and  told  as  that  he  rather  incli- 
ned to  approve  of  them  himself  He  af- 
terwards asked  us  to  dine  with  him, 
which,  however,  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  do**  Of  Paine's  religious 
aenttments  we  know  Mr  Stuart  is 
not  an  admirer.  But  hatred,  and 
dli^st^  and  loathing,  created  in  a 
Christian's  mind  hj  the  thought  of 
that  hideous  hound's  blasphemies, 
need  not  surelj  hinder  a  hungry 
Christian— when  it  is  in  his  power — 
to  take  a  dinner  with  and  from  a 
''ne^bouring  proprietor,"  who,  in 
giving  the  invitation,  says  he  "  is 
mSam  inclined  "  to  think  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  an  impostor.  Compara- 
tlvely  careless  of  their  duties  as 
**  Hie  regular  clergy"  in  Scotland 
may  be,  you  may  visit  all  the 
banal-places  on  hill  or  dale,  with- 
out meeting  such  a  communica- 
tive** neighbouring  proprietor."  But 
Mr  Stuart  meets  m  a  Book-store  in 
Thiy  with  a  Mr  Parker,  agent  of 
Meosrs  Somebodies,  the  chief  book- 
sellers of  New  York,  whose  religious 
sentiments  are  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own ;  for  ''after  making 
enquiries  of  me  respecting  Mr 
Brouffham,  on  discovering  that  I  was 
Brltisn,  he  pronounced  his  Discourse 

for  the  Societt/  for  Diffusing  Useful 
Knowledge^  to  be  the  best  paper  he 
ever  ready  excepting  always  the  Bible  J* 
No  wonder  that  amid  such  enlight- 
enment overflowing  North  America, 
Mr  Stuart  b  shocked  to  think  at 
what  enormous  cost  "  the  regu- 
lar clergy**  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  maintained  in  sloth  and 
ignorance.  All  that  Is  wanted,  he 
aays.  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  otB  general  Bjatem  of 
edi/CBilaa  for  ibe   whole  popuJa- 

tkH  of  the   United  Kiagdom,   Is 

rot*  XXXF*  NO,  CCXIX, 


L.1,250,000 ;  and  this  sum.  he  says, 
might  *'  probably  be  raised  without 
any  additional  tax,  by  adoption  of 
equitable  adjustments  to  tiUies  and 
lands  said  to  belong  to  the  Church* 
There  are  estates  attached  to  five  Irish 
bishoprics^  tvorth  L.5dO,000  a-year, 
as  it  is  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  i?e- 
viewfor  June,  1822.  Difficulties,  no 
doubt,  are  to  be  overcome ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  the 
universal  education  of  the  people  of 
this  country  would  tend  more  to  the 
stability  of  the  Government^  and  to 
dissipate  those  feelings  of  apprehen- 
sion which  are  entertained  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  demagogues  on 
the  lower  classes,  than  any  other 
measure  which  could  be  devised.'* 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  in  America 
all  men  must  be  gentlemen,  and 
all  women  ladies.  "  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are  so  much  better  educated, 
so  much  better  informed^  and  pos- 
sess so  much  better  manners,  so 
much  more  self-possession  and  ease^ 
that  it  is  absolutely  ludicrous  to 
compare  the  people  of  Grreat  Britain 
with  them  in  these  respects." — ^''If 
the  most  generally  accepted  defini- 
tion of  the  term  (gentleman)  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  indudes  all  persona 
of  good  education  and  ffood  man- 
ners, I  venture  to  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction  from  any  one  wiio 
has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  the  Imlted 
States,— the  North  and  the  South, 
the  East  and  the  West,— that  that 
great  country  contains  an  infinitely 
greater  number  of  gentlemen  than 
any  other  country  which  exists^  or 
ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
am  glad  to  be  supported  in  this  opi- 
nion by  at  least  one  late  British  tra- 
veller in  America,  Mr  Ferrall,  who 
says,  '  that  all  in  America  are  gen- 
tlemen.' This  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  any  more 
than  doubted,  that  'rank,  respect, 
and  consideration,  are  given  to  talent 
alone,  and  to  high  office,  wYAfAk  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  display  of 
talent  and  industry.'"  This  is  the 
more  admirable  in  the  Americans,  on 
account  of  what  Mr  Stuart  savs  of 
them  in  another  page,  **  It  would  te 
easy  to  mulUpVl  \natask^%  Xa  i^«« 
how  much  ihA  dwire  qf  mdKing  taoM^ 
comtanO^  engrosses  the  thouoWa  <^ 
both  young  and  oW  in  this  cwttifcr>|* 


"if 


Ithough  iniph/iiuj  conduct  very 
•rent  from  that  of  a  gentleman^ 
It,  I  fear,  be  attributed  as  a  fault 
e  to  individuals  of  rank  and 
les  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
tf  country.  The  Newcastks  and 
\yonSy  or  the  Ncelds  of  Engkuid^ 
id  not  fail  to  find  the  United 
;e8,  and  especially  the  western 
ntries,   a   horrible    country  to 

in."  We  can  well  believe  they 
Ud  so  find  them,  especially  the 
vcastlea  and  Kenyons.  Bui 
jT,  what  right  has  Mr  James  Stu- 

to  select  the  Duke  of  New- 
;le  and  Lord  Kenyon  aa  repre- 
tatives  of  all  those  of  the  aristo- 
cy,  to  whom  must  be  <*  attri- 
ed  as  a  fault,"  that  ''haughtiness 
inferiors  implying  conduct  very 
erent  from  that  ofa  gentleman  ?'* 

should  have  specified  some  of 
own  noble  acquaintances,  if  he 

any,  and  if  any  such  be  among 
m ;  but  it  b  insolently,  foolishly^ 

I  falsely  libellous  thus  to  charac- 
ise  two  as  affable,  amiable,  and  in 
respects  Christian  noblemen  as  in 
England. 

)ut  If  we  go  on  in  this  way,  we 

II  be  betrayed  into  a  reviewal  of 
i'hree  Years  in  North  America ;  *' 
1  all  we  wish  is  to  set  before  the 


caution,  declined  putting  it 
guard,  but  offered  most  res 
insert  Mr  Stuart's  reply.  '. 
passed  on,  and  "  Maga  s 
ed  at  the  long  delay,"  while 
Pringle  continued  to  keep  up 
and  well-directed  fire  on  the 
lines,  which  appeared  to  < 
the  Ul-constructed,  yet  labc 
thrown-up  intrenchments,  I 
much  mere  rubbish.  The 
ceased  firing  on  the  29th  No^ 
1833;  and — we  are  sorry  we 
name  the  day — about  the  mi 
January,  1834,  Mr  Stuart,  1 
''great  American  traveller"  th 
aU  at  once  opened  a  masked 
of  some  of  the  heaviest  guns  i 
heard,  upon  the  enemy,  whoi 
Despatch,  he  declares  he 
with  the  loss  of  the  grenadie 
pany,  and  the  light  bobs  of  tl 
regiment,  Aor«  de  combat,  Maj< 
gle,  who,  along  with  Whitai 
Uie  Saucy  Twenty- first  to  th< 
of  the  lines  before  New  Orl 
daybreak  of  January  the  8tl] 
tells  a  very  different  stor 
Christopher  North  requests ; 
sion  from  the  Public,  whom  i 
be  in  vain  either  for  him  or  1 
art  to  caution  "  not  to  decic 
tween  the  combatants,  resp 


IBU4              tt^kittiidH  ofAsperiioM  on  the  IBHHbH  Afrn^, '  i(A 

eittMishment  wtu  the  mostpiiiful  of  ail  farther  down  than  to  eight  o*clodc  in 
the  proceedings.'*  Here  is  the  charge  the  morning  of  the  25th.  Itisthere-^ 
*ipd  it  if  a  aerious  one — **  that  toe  fore  good  for  nothing ;  every^  hou»e  ih 
••IdieiT  diaregarded  the  orders  of  Washington  might  have  bbbn  plun- 
their  omcera^-and  could  not  be  re-  dbrbd  (II)  between  eiffht  o'dock  on 
atndned  from  plunder  —  and  that  the  morning  of  the  2Ath,  and  the 
mmck  priTate  property  was  destroj-  night  of  the  25th,  when  General  Rota 
ed."  what  saya  Major  Pringle  ?  commenced  retiring."  Indeed  I  Every 
"  Sabseqnenttothe'defeatof  the  Ame.  ^o"««  in  WashiDgton  might  have  been 
rims  mtBlmdensburg,  General  Rose  ad-  plu«»dered  under  the  eye  of  General 
Yaneed  towards  Washington  with  1000  ?^®"  himself,  by  a  soldiery  whom 
msD,  and  about  eight  o'clocit  in  the  eren-  "  ^^  "»"»a  impossible  to  restrain  I 
log  arrived  at  an  open  piece  of  ground  **  This,"  says  Major  Pringle  Calmly, 
two  miles  from  the  Federal  city.  Soon  **  Mr  Stuart  will  hardly  venture  to 
after  our  arriTal  I  was  informed  by  the  affirm.  From  what  1  know  of  the 
adjutant  of  the  regiment  that  General  character  of  General  Ross,  I  am  con- 
Boas  wished  to  see  me  immediately.  On  vinced,  if  any  soldier  had  been  found 
e«aalag  to  the  General,  I  was  informed  plundering,  or  in  any  way  moleat- 
by  him  that  he  had  ordered  the  grenadier  ing  an  unoffending  citlxen,  in  twelve 
oMBpany  of  the  Slat  regiment  to  parade  hours  he  would  have  been  shot^  and 
for  a  particular  aervlce,  and  that  I  was  to  the  whole  army  must  have  known 
eonnuuid  them,  and  about  30  men  more,  ft," 

making  in  all  100  rank  and  file.     The  But  Mr  Stuart  will  not  even  allow 

Gonerai  stated  to  me  that  he  was  about  tj^i  Washington  was  not  plundered 

ta  adTanoe  into  Washington,  accompanied  |,^  ^j^g  soldiery  between  the  evening 


^"''l'!;;?*!!;^'^'^'"^"""''^/'^    preserving  it,  and  its  inhabitants, 
X^T^li^ulo^^  from  all  outline.  He  waxes  witty- 

ks^,  to  preventany  soldier  or  seaman  be.  ^^   ^J^^  "  Major   Pringle   WoM 

longing  to  the  expMian  from  entering  the  ^''^  ^  ^  ^e"?^«  ^*  ^^J'^  ^^ 

1%,  and  on  no  account  whatever  to  per-  PfWent  in  a  City  above  four  mUet 

mit  s^  sieii  to  go  into  any  house,     Theas  Jong»    i.   ,  rm.    _,^®'^     considerable 

orders  were  moat  punctually  attended  to.  breadth.'    The  city  at  that  time  Con- 

I  went  round  with  every  patrol  myself,  tained  about  400  houses— General 

I  pnraded  my  men  every  hour,  to  see  that  Ross  thought  100  men  would  be  %nU 

none  were  absent,  and  for  twdve  hours  ficlent  for  the  purpose— Major  PriQ- 

hsM  poasession  of  the  capital  of  the  Uni-  gle,  who  commanded  them,  affirma 

ted  States,  with  that  handful  of  British  they  were  so— mid  Mr  Stuart  may 

ssMiers,  and  preserved  Us  peace.**  be  allowed  to  enjoy  his  sarcasm. . 

*         *         *         *  In  corroboration  of  the  facts  whidi 

^  At  eight  o*c1ock  in  the  morning  of  came  under  his  own  observation, 

the  9dth,  I  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  Major  Pringle,  in  his  first   letter, 

bivouac  of  the  army,  two  miles  distant  quotes  one  or  two  remarks  from 

from  Waahington ;  and  previous  to  our  American  publications.  The  Coluoi- 

marching  off,  the  men  under  my  com-  bian  Sentinel  says,  **  the  British  offi. 

nand  had  not  only  the   satisfaction  to  cers  pay  inmolable  respect  to  private 

receive  the  thanks  of  the  ever  to  be  la-  property,  and  no  peaceable  citizen 

mented  General   Ross,  for  the  manner  [^  molested.**     A  writer  from  Baltl- 

they  had  preserved  the  peace  of  the  dty,  j^^^^  ^^^^j,  ^^^  August  27,  1814. 

but  my  friend  the  barber,  and  a  great  u  jhe  enemy,  fleam,  treated 

many  other  inhabitents  of  Washington,     ^^  inhabitants  of  Washington  weU  .••' 
thanked  the  General  and  the  so  d.er^/>r     ^^  ^^  ^^        ^^^  mouth-piece  td 

the  protection  th^had  afforded  them  from    ^    Qorernment,  and  the  bitter  ene- 

remarked  that  private  proper^  baid, 
This  statement  is  altogether  un-   in  general,  been  tes^^cXft^  Vi  ^ 
aatisfiM^ry  to  Mr  Stuart,  and  he    enemy,  we  avok^NAi%X^^>Msft«<^\ 
apnma  it  neide  with  hie  foot  in  a    greater  respect  w»c«t\«S»A^V*°^^ 
etjrhntbw  bold  for  tttdfUian.  •'Ma^    private  propeny  liaWi  ^«*  ^'^"^SL 
Jmr  Frit^B  tetdimovf  eorae*  no    been  ezUftAted  Vi  >3bA  csoAsiin'^^^' 


oie  oj  ine  piaccy  toatered  among  the 
citizens,  and  subsequent  to  the  depart 
ture  of  the  British  troops;  it  is  but 
justice  to  sal/,  that  the  British  army 
preserved  moderation  and  discipline, 
with  respect  to  private  property,  unexm 
ampled  in  the  anncds  of  war, ^* 

It  must  be  most  painful  to  Mr 

Stuarfs  friends — it  is  so  to  us — to 

bear  him  treating  all  this  testimony 

Hrith  contempt;  and  asserting,  that 

'  he  is  guiltless  of  the  slightest  error 

n  point  of  fact  I"    He  accuses  Ma- 

or  Pringle  '*  of  a  degree  of  unfair- 

less,  probably  without  example  in 

luch  a  controversy  as  the  present,*' 

n  having  stopped  short  at  the  word 

*  distress,"  in  nis  quotation  from  the 

!^ational    Intelligencer — Mr   Gales 

laving  said,  "  that  several  private 

luildings  were  wantonly  destroyed, 

nd  some  of  those  persons  who  re- 

oained  in  the  city  were  scandalously 

laltreated."  **  But  what  evidence  is 

lere,"  asks   the  Major,  that   the 

knavish   rogues,"   mentioned  by 

(r  Gales,  were  not  the  perpetra- 

>rs   of  such  scandalous  proceed- 

igs?"   None.  But  the  very  passage 

om  Gales,  which  Mr  Stuart  accuses 

[ajor   Pringle    of    unprecedented 

imimess  for  not  having  quoted, 

>es,  strange   to  say,   present  the 

ronirest  oroof  of  tlia  »»j»i>f«/»*  ♦— *«- 


. ^-w  wv««««  aa\/l*  H/C  A  CO 

plunder."    But  Gales  ii 
charging  General  Ross 
orders  to  destroy,  or  set 
tain  property,  *'  withoi 
any  pretence"  for  so 
Creneral  Ross  did  so,  w* 
only  Gales'  assertion,  an 
for  little ;  but  that  the  •€ 
not  be  restrained  from  ] 
Stuart  shews  not  a  tittle 
while    Major   Pringle  i 
from  such  a  charge,  to  1 
tion,  we  venture  to  affiri 
partial  persons  on  eithei 
Atlantic.  •  How  could  a 
like  Mr  Stuart,  have  the  i 
lish  such  a  calumny  on 
Army,  with  such  tesUmoi 
fore  him  to  their  "  mod 
discipline,  with  respect 
property,  unparalleled  it 
of  war," — and  that,  to( 
enemy  galled,  and  irritatt 
feated, — merely  because 
Gales — chose,  on  his  owi 
to  attribute  to  them  certai 
of  moderation  and  discii 
out  one  particle  of  proof 
the  conduct  of  our  sol 
such  as  did  them  infinite 
Stuart  would  not  have  b 
much  at  a  loss  to  find  i 
against  them,  as  to  be  obli 


Refutation  of  Aspersions  on  the  British  Army, 


of  the  accuracy  of  this  part  of  it  But 
the  quotatioDB  are  so  obviously  ex- 
tracted with  a  view  to  serve  a  pur* 
pose,  that  I  must  call  upon  you  to 
peruse  the  whole  of  the  following 
passage  in  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  the  third  edition  of  my  work." 
Major  Pringle  does  not  seek  to  pre- 
Tent  Mr  Stuart's  book  from  "  speak- 
ing for  itself/^  and  it  is  doing  so  at 
this  hour  to  the  public ;  but  it  is  not 
a  little  unreasonable  to  blame  him 
for  not  having  loaded  his  letter  with 
^v%  heavy  paragraphs  from  that 
work,  when  his  objections  applied 
but  to  a  few  sentences,  containmg  a 
Mvere,  and,  as  he  thinks,  false  charge 
against  the  British  Army,  on  its  ex- 
pedition to  Washington.  "  The 
q[uotations/'  says  he,  *'  undoubt- 
edly were  extracted  with  a  view  to 
aerve  a  purpose;  the  purpose  was 
to  contradict  certain  assertions  made 
by  Mr  Stuart,  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that  part  of  the  British 
Army  with  which  I  acted  in  Ameri- 
ca." But  as  Mr  Stuart  is  proud  of 
the  passage,  here  it  is  entire. 

**  By  hx  the  greatest  part  of  the  pre- 
MDt  library  belonged  to  President  Jeffer- 
•po,  and  was  sold  by  him  to  Congress, 
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of  the  French  army;  Paris  was  soon 
after  occupied  by  the  Allied  armies,  yet  ia 
no  case  was  any  uumilitary  building  de- 
stroyed, far  less  any  valuable  state  papers 
or  books.  Even  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
acted  very  differently. 

"  During  his  war  with  England,  In- 
stead of  returning  thanks  to  his  officers, 
as  the  British  did  to  those  who  command- 
ed at  Washington,  for  destroying  a  build- 
ing not  devoted  to  military  purposes,  he 
sent  them  to  jail.  The  Frenchmen  had 
landed  on  the  Eddystone  rocks,  on  which 
the  lighthouse  was  then  erecting,  and 
carried  the  workmen  to  France,  together 
with  their  tools.  While  the  captives  lay 
in  prison,  the  transaction  cnme  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  monarch,  who 
immediately  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
released,  and  the  captors,  who  were  ex- 
pecting a  reward  for  the  achievement,  to 
be  confined  in  their  stead,  declaring,  that, 
though  he  was  at  war  with  England,  he 
was  not  at  war  with  mankind.  He 
therefore  directed  the  men  to  be  sent 
back  to  their  work  with  presents. 

"  The  library,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
state  papers  of  the  nation,  were  destroyed 
with  the  public  buildings.  I  heard  many 
anecdotes  of  this  much  to  be  regntted  in- 
cursion. The  commanders  had  directed 
private  property  to  be  respected^  but  it  was 
impossible  to  restrain  the  soldiery.     Much 


tShtr  the  destruction  of  the  library  and  of     private  property  was  destroyed.     Mr  El- 


'the  pablic  buildings  at  Washington  by 
the  British,  under  Sir  George  Cockburn 
and   General  Ross,  in   the   year  1814^ 
This  expedition,  to  the  merit  or  demerit 
•f  which  Sir  George  Cockburn  is  fully 
entitled,    as  the   official   despatch   from 
General  Ross  expressly  states  that  Sir 
George    suggested    it,    was,    and  is  at 
this  moment,  viewed   by  all  parties  in 
the   United    States    with   disgust,    and 
united    all  the  American  people,    espe- 
cially the  New  Englanders,  who  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  averse  to  the  war,  in  decided 
hostility   to  the  British.     If  the   dock- 
yard and  public  stores  at  Washington  had 
heen  alone    destroyed,    the    transaction 
would  have  been  justifiable,— but  the  de- 
struction  of  the   Capitol,  including  the 
Senate- House  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,— of  the  Treasury  and  the  War 
Office,  and  of  the  President's  palace,  and 
the  great  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  near- 
ly two  miles  broad,  all  of  which  it  was 
admitted  in  the  official  despatch  were  set 
lire  to  and  consumed,  was  an  act  unwor- 
thy a  great  nation,  and  contrary  to  the 
received  usages  of  war. 

**  Almost  all  the  great  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope had,  within  the  doteh  years  previous 
to  the  eapiare  of  the  seat  of  leg falatore  of 
ii#  UaiudSutm,  beea  ia  the  possession 


hot  was  with  the  army.  His  house  was 
sacked.  The  destruction  of  Mr  Gales* 
printing  establishment  was  the  most  pitiful 
of  all  the  proceedings.  His  father  had 
emigrated  from  Britain  above  twenty 
years  previously,  and  Mr  Gales  himself 
conducted  a  newspaper  at  Washington, 
devoted  to  the  American  cause.  For  this 
reason,  as  it  was  supposed,  an  order  was 
issued  for  destroying  his  property  by  fire ; 
but  a  lady,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, entreated  that  it  might  be  recalled, 
because  it  was  but  too  probable  that  her 
property,  which  adjoined,  would  fall  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn, who  had  issued  the  order,  was  so 
far  moved  by  her  entreaties,  as  to  limit 
the  destruction  to  the  printing-presses, 
and  to  the  establishment  within  the  walls. 
It  is  asserted  in  the  American  history  of 
the  war,  that  Sir  George  himself  over- 
looked this  part  of  the  work. 

*<  Although  the  Americans  had  suffer- 
ed much   from   Sir  George  Cockbum*s 
piratical  expeditions  on  the  Chesapeake^ 
and  his  destruction  of  French  Town,  ae 
well  as  from  the  establishment  of  a  ren- 
dezvous   for    TUHV^VJ  TAV^*^    ^^  ^^ 
island  of  the  CYi««VM3«,  ^Va  >«^^  ^^^^ 
armed  by  \i\m  wad  mpXti  V>^X  «^  ^J^wsk 
they  'were  not  a^O^  itoi»«i«W%»  "^ 


^QoHibVi 


— -J    » 


one  division  of  which  was  to  burn  the  Command,  an  order  to  I 

house  upon  the  mountain  ;  and  the  other  ^^  Mid  distrlcto  um 

Ue  village  below,  before  the  troops  at  may  be  found  aasailable 

Newry  could  have  got    intelligence,   or  that  this  contest  would 

have  come  near  them.  The  peace,  which  nated  without  my  beil 

immediately  followed,  put  an  end  to  this  resort  to  Beverities  wl 

design,   which  was,   however,  seriously  trary  to  the  usages  of  C 

entertained.      The   GazetU  despatches^  fare;   and  as  it  has'bl 

afterwards  published,  established  the  fact,  treme  reluctance  and  tf 

that  Sir  George  Cockbura  suggested  the  have    found    myself   C 

attack  on  Washington.**  adopt  this  system  of  d 

Of  what  injustice  to  Mr  Stuart  has  ^  ^  equally  gratifies 

Major  Pringle  been  guilty.  In  not  duct  of  the  Executlf  e  o 

having  printed  in  his  first  letter  all  States   will   authwlie 

this  rfrmarole  ?  The  Major  nowhere  'uch  proceedmgs,  by  ma 

lays  claim  — as  Mr  Stuart   seems  won  to  the  suffering  ii 

here  to  do— to  the  character  of  a  V^^??  Canada;  thereby 

Jurist,  profoundly  versed  in  interna-  ™'  ".*^«  destructive  met 

donal  law.     He  gives  no  opinion  tdby  thai  army  weseevw 

ibout  the  destruction  "of  the  Gapi-  they  will  no  longer  be  p 

lol,  including  the  Senate-House,  and  the  Government.;'    But 

the  House  of  RepresentaUves^-of  <?»•  c«i  ^^  nothing  wro 

die  Treasury,  and  of  the  War-Office.  the  British  nothing  right 

ind  of  thePresident's  Palace."  These  ^Aa  to  the  burning  of  the 

night  have  been-or  might  not  have  Stuart  hinmlf  aiioles  ap 

Men— '^  acts  unworthy  <^  a  great  n»>  Admiral    Cockburps   li 

ion,  and  contrary  to  the  received  »g"t  have  made  him  pi 

laages  of  war."  He  leaves  Mr  Stuart,  declari^  Is  to  be  an  act 

rith  Puffendorf,  and  Grothn,  and  the  usages  of  war. 

»ir  James  Mackintosh—  <9wierf  npanna  a  heavy , 

^  ketry  from  the  Capitoi  tn 

"To  prove  with  Vattd  j^^^^^es  ;   these  were  ther 

Exceedingly  weU,  ^^^  stormed  by  mv  t 
Such  deeds  were  quite  strociooa.** 


1834.]  fieflitation  of  Aspersions  on  the  British  Armj^.  AVi 

hifflBelf  havltig  set  fire  to  the  Narf-  of  thin  the  most  eloauebl  of  all  diir 

jrard,  a  frigate^  a  Bloop,  and  the  fort  Scottish   patriots.     Yet  Mr  Stuart 

which  protected  the  sea-approach  to  rather  forgets  blotsftlf  li  littlH  Hi  hfi 

Washfaigton.  General  Ross's  people  inrectivifs  ttnlnst   AditffHil   Gd6k- 

ttuit  have  had  quite  enough  to  ao ;  bum.  H«  t^ns  tis  that  a  lady,  fHtfih^^ 

ind  they  no  doubt  did  it  well ;  but  her   property,  #hich   adjcrfned  the 

iieliher   here  nor  anywhere    else,  printing-ofBcl),  dfight  be  involred  ih, 

Mw  or  at  any  other  time,  was  it  the  fire,  if  it  #ere  burnt,  beseeched 

ftmnd  impossible  to  restrain  them  the  Adtoiral  to  recall  his  order — and 

firom  plundering  the  houses  of  the  that  he  did  so,  and  contented  himself 

dtizens  of  WasMngton.  Nothing  can  with  the  destrtlctioto  of  the  printing^ 

Ve  imagined  more  absurd  than  the  presses.    Oh !  the  barbarian ! 
liitlOTOgations  Mr  Stuart  here  puts       Mr  Stuart  will  not  hear  of  reta- 

fe  th6  Major.     *'  Who  destroyed  liation  by  the  British— but  says  not  a 

Ae  Treasury,  and  the  War-Omce,  single  syllable  in  reprobation  of  <'  the 

nd  the  President's  palace  ?    Was  design  seriously  entertained,  as  he 

ftiwt  part  of  the  British  army  that  arers,  by  his  noble  Americans,  to 

WIS  employed  in  this  worlc  of  d^  send  a  fast-sailing  vessel  to  the  Coast 

tMatton  ?  Does  Major  Pringle  deny  of  Ireland,  to  destroy  Cross  Trevor, 

Hktf   Sir   George  Cochbum   himself  the  "  beautiful  property  of  General 

gkperintended  and  gave  directions  for  Ross,"  then  inhabited  by  his  wife — 

lie  destruction  of  Mr  Gales*  printing  go  soon,  alas  \  to  be  a  widow.    Of 

mtdbUshmentf     Was  this  proceeding  that    General     Ross,    who    spared 

eimmtent  with  the  respect  which  was  G^es'  printing-ofilice  at  a  word  froni 

dh^cted  to  be  paid  to  private  pro-  a  lady  whose  house  might  be  en« 

per^f**  dangered  by  the  fire!    ^^Indeed!" 

Wliat,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  has  says  Major  Pringle,  with  a  feeling 

an  this  to  do   with  the  matter  in  that  does  him  honour — ^**Magnan^ 

tend?     The  Major  lets  Mr  Stuart  mous  resolution  of  this  brave  and 

iak^  his  swing.    It  was — most  un-  generous  nation !     A  set  of  men 

Mestionably— the  British  army  that  were  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  all 

ml  all  this;  but  will  Mr  Stuart  on-  the  malice  prepense  of  premeditated 

If  look  for  a  moment  at  the  words  in  marauders  and  incendiaries,  for  the 

mdics.  So  far  from  their  substantia-  purpose  of  attackii^g  the  proper^ 

ling  the  charge  against  the  soldiers  of  an  unoffending  and  de^nceleiaa 

Sit  **  they  could  not  be  restrained,"  woman,  whose  husband,  by  the  time 

re  they  are  acting  under  the  direc-  tbis  design  could  have  been  put  in 

Hon  of  their  own  General.  Now  that  execution,  had  fallen,  in  the  hour  of 

General  had  issued  orders  to  respect  victory,  and  with,  his  last  brea& 

tdvate  property,  and  Major  Pringle  had  recommended  '  a  young  and  un« 

Baa  proved  that  it  was  respected  in  a  provided  family  to  the  protection  of 

dumner  ^  unexampled  in  the  annals  his  King  and  country.'    I  do  trust 

of  war.*'    But  the  General  thought  Uiat  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  t6  teU 

Mr  Gales*  printing  establishment  de-  Mr  Stuart,  that  I  do  not  quote  this 

Served  to  be  excepted  from  the  ge-  passage  as  receiving  from  him  coun* 

neral  security ;  and  so  do  we — and  tenance  or  sup)^6n  in  any  way.    I 

tfo  do  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  am  quite  sur^  that  he  fs  as  incapa- 

aa  intelligent  and   patriotic  as  Mr  ble  as  any  mto  alive  of  viewing  it 

Stuart,  for  the  said  Gales  was  a  pes-  in  any  other  light  thaii  that  of  un- 

Hlent  fellow— and  we  like  as  much  qualified  detestation ;  but  let  us  hear 

as  Mr  Stuart  dislikes  the  following  n6  more  of  these  sticklers  for  the 

spirited  sentences  in  a  letter  fVom  a  *  usages  of  civilized  warfare.* " 
true  British  tar.    '*  The  half  printed        Mr  Stuart  talks  very  big  aboUt  the 

paper  you  find  enclosed,  I  took  my-  destruction   of   the   two-mile-long 

self  from  the  press  of  the  famous  bridge  across  the  Potomac — whichj 

Republican  printer,  Mr  Joe  Gales,  nievertheless,  he  savs,  **  lies  in  a  nut* 

He  will  launch  no  more  thunders  at  shell.*'    It  seems  it  waii  ilpon  thai 

iis,for  we  broke  his  establishment  part  of  the  river  above  ^e  city,  but 

up,  and  scatter'd  his  types  and  sheets  the  oper^tiona  o(  ii&«  w^^  "^^^^ 

to  the  winds.     Gaies' occupation's  confined  to  tYi^e\Vj»a5J^vi^^*H^ 

me." Bot  not  without  being  immoT"  the   rivet   \>e\6v>  ^^^'""^^  r-^S* 

miMed  in  the  iadlgAant  lam^taitlona  ficmtrsry  to  iaii<&  ti»!^%^  ^^  "^^^ 


jnaior  will  not  think  of  puzzline  him- 
self by  any  Buch  attempt    He  has 
done  quite  enough  in  the  way  of 
puzzling  Mr  Stuart     Perhaps  the 
British  were  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  example — and  were  unable 
to  look  on  the  Americans  **  render* 
ing  two  bridees  impassable*' — which 
they  assuredly  were  entitled  to  do~- 
without  trying  their  hand  at  a  third 
—and  a  very  tempting  one   too — 
*  the  greatest  bridge  in  the  world." 
it  is  consolatory  to  Know  thai  all  the 
hree  bridges  are  now  as  flourishing 
IS  ever — and  at  this  moment  admi- 
ing  tiiemselves  in  their  watery  mir- 
ors. 

One  word  more  to  Mr  Stuart — and 
re  have  done.    "  I  admitted,"  says 
e,  '*  in  the  narrative^  that  the  com- 
landers  had  directed  private  pro« 
erty  to  be  respected,  but  stated  that 
\e  soldiery  could  not  be  restrain^ 
V*    At  the   bottom   of  the   19th 
ige  of   his  ''Refutation    of    the 
spersions,"  &c.,  does  he  think  it  ne- 
issary  to  say  this  to  the  sallant  Ma- 
ry who,  long  before,  had  proved 
at  such  charge  against  the  soldiery 
IS  false  ?  But  what  new  argument 
»es  he  bring  forward  in  page  twen* 
?  **  This  has  happened  on  many 
casions,  such  as  the  retreat  of  Sir 
hn  Moor«-  «nH  «f  ♦*»"  •"•"— ^ 


^ 


•w      •^aa««**       »IiCll         UC 


foes — ^to  Frenchmen.  Bi 
offered  battle  at  Lugos, 
what  they  were — and  s( 
Corunna. 

The  retreat  from  Bur^ 
such  as  to  subject  the 
anger  of  Wellington. 
Lord  then  reproved  the 
that  had  conquered  at 
and  they  felt  the  repr 
under  whom  in  every  fie 
been  invincible  and  vict 
who  is  he  that  now  recal 
what  purpose  —  those  ' 
words  f^'     One  "  who  t 
of  a  battle  knows  no  m 
spinster" — and  to  fastei 
on  an  army  that  their  bi 
mies  owned  were  as  hum. 
were  brave — whose  dis* 
deed,  nothing  had  happen 
or  disturb — and  whose  i 
in  victory  was  declared  b 
people  they  had  overcoo 
the  neart  of  a  captured 
^  unexampled  in  the  anna 
fare  I " 

Mr  Stuart  having  thus  " 
details,  given  on  unquesti 
thority,  that  he  is  guiltlt 
slightest  error  in  point  of 
convicted  Major  Pringle  c 
of  ignorance  and  inaccui 
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tected  88  monuments  of  the  arts  bj 
the  laves  of  civilized  warfare."  As 
be  inflicts  this  merciless  and  mur- 
derous blow»  Mr  Stuart  exclaims — 
*'  Here  is  an  authority  of  far  more 
Talue  than  the  quotations  from  Ame* 
rican  nefrspapers,  to  which  Major 
Pringle  has  resorted — the  speech  of 
the  President,  delivered  within  a 
month,  in  the  very  city  where  the 
destruction  of  private  property  took 
place."  The  blow  rebounds  off  the 
breast  of  the  gallant  Major,  aud  hits 
his  would- be  executionerin  the  face. 
Many  are  the  gross  mistatements  and 
misrepresentations  to  be  found  in 
the  speeches  of  American  Presidents, 
as  all  the  world  knows;  but  it  so 
happens,  that  here  there  is  not  a 
single  syllable  touchiog  the  point  in 
debate*  Nobody  denies  that  |t 
Washington  some  property  was  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  British  com- 
manders, which  an  American  Presi- 
dent or  a  Scottish  Writer  to  the 
Signet  might,  without  saying  any 
thing  much  amiss,  call  private ;  but 
Mr  Stuart  elsewhere  says,  *'  It  is 
material  that  Major  Pringle  should 
recollect  that  I  did  not  m  my  nar- 
rative describe  the  violation  of  pri- 
vate property  at  Washington  as  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  war."  We 
know  not  what  his  friend  the  Ame- 
rican President  would  say  to  that; 
but  we  do  know  that  in  his  speech 
he  was  stigmatizing  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  the  commanders  of 
the  British  army  who  acted  under 
the  orders  of  the  British  Government 
^^not  the  soldiery ;  and  that  if  the 
soldiery  had  acted  like  marauders, 
and  could  *'  not  be  restrained"  from 
plunder,  he  would  have  accused 
them  of  their  shameful  crimes — and 
not  left  that  duty  to  be  performed 
by  Mr  Stuart.  That  the  President 
says  not  one  word  in  vituperation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiery,  in  a 
speech  '*  delivered  within  a  month, 
in  the  very  city  where  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  property  took  place," 
is  indeed  proof  positive  and  irre- 
fragable that  their  conduct  was  with- 
out  reproach.  We  see  no  reason — 
BO  far  as  we  have  yet  gone — why 
Major  Pringle — as  Mr  Stuart  haugh- 
tily says — '*  should  feel  that  his  time 
might  have  been  better  employed 
than  in  attempting  to  weaken  the 
ftuthorJl/  of  a  book,  no  part  of  the 
details  in  which  was  written  without 


ample  consideration,  and  the  most 
minute,  scrupulous,  and  pains-taking 
examination  of  documents."  Mr 
Stuart  is  here  very  panegyrical  and 
eulogistic  on  Stuart's  Three  Years 
in  America;  but  he  must  not  be 
surprised  though  that  **  work"  be 
not  thus  buttered  by  less  patriotic 
reviewers. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  Mr  Stu- 
art's account  of  the  attack  on  the  lines 
before  New  Orleans.  Major  Pringle 
has  pointed  out  what  he  thinks  some 
considerable  errors  in  that  account, 
but  Mr  Stuart,  in  his  Refutation, 
**  proceeds  to  shew  that  all  his 
statements  are  substantially  true.'* 
The  points  disputed  are,  first — the 
relative  force  of  the  British  and  of 
the  Americans ;  second— the  length 
of  the  American  lines;  third—whe- 
ther or  not  the  British  reached  the 
ditch. 

Mr  Stuart  says  in  his  **  Three 
Years," — "  The  British  were  under- 
stood to  have  had  between  10,000 
and  12,000  men  in  this  engagement, 
and  the  Americans  between  SOOO  and 
4000."  Major  Pringle  says  that  "the 
reverse  is  much  nearer  the  truth ;  '* 
and  having  an  official  return  of  every 
regiment  of  the  British  army  em- 
ployed on  that  expedition,  he  gives 
the  list  of  British  Infantry  employed 
in  the  attack  on  the  lines  of  New  Or* 
.Jeans  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  Janu^ 
ary,  1815:— 4th  foot,  479;  7th  do. 
750;  21st  do.  800;  4dd  do.  820; 
44th  do.  427  ;  85th  do.  298 ;  9dd  do. 
775;  95th  do.  276— making  in  all 
4893  rank  and  file  British — to  which 
add  200  seamen  and  400  marines— 
total,  5493.  The  first  perusal  of 
such  very  distinct  testimony  by  a 
field-officer  who  was  present  upon 
the  occasion  **  startlea  me,"  quoth 
Mr  Stuart,  **  and  led  me  to  think 
I  must  have  relied  on  defective  infor* 
mation,"  Yet  he  somewhat  bicon- 
sistently  says,  in  almost  the  next  sen- 
tence, that  the  whole  information 
communicated  by  him  "  is  by  no 
means  conveyed  in  positive  terms." 
But  from  whom  had  he  his  informa- 
tion on  which  he  relied,  while  he 
by  no  means  conveyed  it  in  positive 
terms  ?  From  American,  French,  and 
Dutch  authorities.  The  Americana 
generally  stated  the  BritUlLal  VI^S^^ 
— Marbo\a)  oii^  ol  >Xv^'St«M3a.'^>a^ 
BteiB  of  Slaie»**  wdAoti*^  o\^^Vto»^^ 
and  moat  \\\)«n3L  ^wtSx«c%^1  ^^^V^^ 


\^ 
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at  14,000,(inoBt  liberal  Indeed,)— the 
Dake  of  Saxe  Weimar  at  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  in  the  Jleid^-^okA 
Levasseur  at  12,000  —  who  were 
"  perceired,"  he  nays,  by  (General 
JacIcBOD,  at  break  of  day,  advancinr 
on  him  in  three  columns.  From  ail 
these  contradictory  aseertions-^and 
they  are  all  of  them  mere  assertions 


FhMi  «ie  begfaudflK  t0  liM  eai  «r  Ml 
tedious  etumeratioB,  be  shews  that 
he  Mther  doesnotknowyoriireteiidi 
not  to  know,  that  Major  Priof  le  kftd 
gi?en  an  official  return  **ofdie  Bri^ 
Hah  infamhrtf  employed  hi  the  attack 
on  the  Lines  at  Sew  Orleans."  He 
accuses  the  Migor  of  "  a  gross  oni^ 
sion"  ki  not  itttxaiohXiigtwoaquadroni 
— Mr  Stuart  had  formed  a  sort  of    of  the  Fourteenth  Light  Ihragootut 


medium  estimate,  which  he  set  down, 
not  In  posltiTe  terms,  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand;  so  that  no  wonder 
the  Major's  official  return  **  startled 
him,"  and  ^for  the  first  time  led  him 
to  think  he  must  have  relied  on  de- 
fective information/'  The  truth  is, 
that  he  had  relied  on  what  was  no 


^  Of  what  use  would  dragoons  "— 
asks  the  good-natured  Major — *'haTe 
been  in  an  attack  on  lines  situated 
in  Tery  wet  ground,  with  a  jMrapet 
of  great  height,  and  a  deep  diich  into 
the  bargain  ?"  At  all  events,  dra- 
goons are  not  infantry.  And  why  did 
Bot  the  Major  mention  the  artillery? 


information  at  all— but  a  number  of  Because  "  of  wiurt  use  would  they 

guesses — some  of  which— especially  have  been  in  an  action  where  the 

that  by  Monsieur  Marbois,  '*  one  of  jToops  were  to  march  as  fast  as  con- 

•the  fairest  and  most  liberal  writers  sisted  with  good  order,  to  Ae  attack 

of  the  age,"  (14,000  !).are  so  outra-  of  lines  where  Ihey  were  to  cone 

geously  extravagant  as  to  lose  tlie  immediately  In  close  centaet  with 

name  of  falsehood.  theirenemy."  MrStmrtglveeadroll 

Mr  Stuart,  on  recovering  from  the  reason  wl^  the  royal  alrtiNerT  and 

alarm  produced  by  so  novel  an  ap-  engineemHiould  have  been  incittded 

pearance  as  that  of  an  official  return,  among  the  "  infantry  employed  in  the 

betook  himself  to  the  London  Ga-  aJttaeSon  the  hnee  at  New  Orleaneon 

zette  of  the  lOth  of  March,  1814,  ihemominy  €f  the  ^h  of  January** — 

where  he  found  Sir  John  Lambert's  that  they  were  employed  the  ujght 

despatch,  containiog  an  account  of  before  nd  the  night  after !     The 

the  battle.    But  before  bringing  it  to  sappers  and  mhiers  too,  Mr  Stuart 

murder  the  Major,  he  thinks  it  ne-  says,  slmuld  not  have  been  omitted 

cessary  to  inform  or  remind  him  that  — 4Hit  were  they  employed  in  tlMs  at- 

** nothing  is  better  known  to  a  mi«  tack?    The  dth  West  In^an  regi- 

fitary  man,  than  that  the  raTtAaTuf^ls  ment  too:— die   Niggers— ouglit   to 

of  a  redment,  or  of  an  army,  com-  have  been  included,   **  in  point  of 

prebend  merely  the  men  armed  with  mtmbers  tiie  strongest  that  landed 

the  bayonet,  and  that  the  whole  of  en  the  shores  of  Looisfauia."    But 

the  officers,  non-commissioned  offi-  they  were  wi^  Thornton  on  the  other 

cers,  the  staff  of  the  army,  military  eide  oftheMisnseippi,  and  so  was  the 

as  well  as  medical,  the  drum-majors,  85th  reglraeni;  cousfetlng  of  298  rank 

drummers,  fifer8,&c.,  are  not  compfe*  and- filei.  Which  Major  Pringle  had 

bended  under  that  description.  This  erroneously  incilttded  hi  his  account 

is  a  serious  objection  to  Major  Prin-  of  tlie  **  British  Infantry  employed 

gle*s  detailed  and  conclusive  informal  in  the  aiBlBck"->-eo  that  hfs  account 

tion,  &c."  It  seems  to  us  rather  a  ludlw  stilids  right  after  all  Mr  Stunt's  re- 


crous  thanaseriousobjection — and  so 
thinks  the  gallant  Major,  who  has  no^ 
thing  to  say  to  it,  except  that  it  is  all 
very  true,  ^  and  tliatitcortainly  would 
be  new  to  him  to  include  medical 
men  with  their  lancets,  or  musi* 
cians  with  their  clarionets,  in  the 
list  of  fighting  men."  Mr  Stuart  then 
has  recourse  to  Sir  John  Lambert's 
Despatch,  and,  in  the  most  prosing 
stf^)o  poBBible,  Ineffectually  attempts 
t9  prove  from  it  that  Major  Pringle 
£^,^^^  ^*V  UDfmlr  omissions 


eondlte  studies  of  that  rare  docu- 
ment^ Sir  John  Lambert's  Despatch 
—except  that  one  of  the  finest  regl- 
ments  in  the  service^the  Eighty- 
Flfth^must  be  deducted  from  it 
That  regiment  and  other  British  un- 
der the  gallant  Thornton,  stormed 
the  Amenean  batteries  on  the  right 
Imnk  of  the  river— but  not  till  aner 
tiie  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  lines. 
Ma{or  Pringle  gives  a  Hst  of  the 
kitted^  womided,.and  missing;  of  all 
Hm  tegte«ani-*«n!aL  la^  &£  VFect 
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MHrding  to  Mr  Staart,  that  landed  on 
the  diores  of  Louisiana,"  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  sitinUion  ofcompara^ 
Uve  security  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
rteer— for  while  the  2l8t,  to  which 
Idbyor  Prinffle  belonged,  lost  in  the 
Irttack  3  officers,  2  sergeants,  and  65 
nnk  and  file  lc:i]le£-4  officers,  6 
aerffeants,  1  drummer,  and  144  ranic 
and  file  wounded— and  9  officers,  8 
aergeants,  2  drummers,  2 1 7  rank  and 
file  missing,  (Jtahen  prisoners  within 
the  emtmy^s  lines) — the  Blacks  had— 
ene  sergeant  wounded.  Our  own  firm 
belief  is,  that  the  whole  effectiveforce 
of  the  British  army  under  Pakenham 
did  not  exceed,  if  it  reached,  8000 
meit— and  of  these  that  not  more,  if 
so  many  as  4000,  moved  on  in  three 
eolumns  to  the  attack  of  the  lines, 
although  LfOvasseur  assures  us  that 
General  Jackson  perceived  12,000 
advancing  against  him ! 

And  what  may  have  been  the  num- 
bers of  the  Americans  ?  Mr  Stuart 
had  taken  an  average — he  says — 
between  the  two  European  authori- 
ties of  Marbois  and  Levasseur — sta- 
ting them  at  between  three  and 
four  thousand.  Marbois,  we  have 
seen,  spoke  of  the  defeat  of  "  four- 
teen thousand  by  four ;  '*  and  it  is 
neither  unfair  nor  illiberal  towards 
**  oae  of  the  fairest  and  most  liberal 
writers  of  the  age  "  to  think  it  not 
very  unlikely  that  he  may  have  un- 
derrated the  number  of  the  Ameri- 
cans  as  much  as  he  has  exaggerated 
that  of  the  British.  Levasseur  tells 
us  that  General  Jackson,  with  3200 
men  **  perceived  the  English  army, 
12,000  stroDff,  advancing  in  three  co- 
lumns ;  '*  and  Mr  Stuart  took  an  ave- 
rage between  these  trust^worthy 
authorities.  He  has  now,  however, 
seen  the  American  official  account^ 
which  to  him  is  gospel,  and  it  gives, 
including  marines,  ''4698,  a  great 
part  of  whom^  however^  were  tcithout 
arms.  Major  Pringle  frankly  says, 
"  that  he  cannot  prove,  by  any  well- 
authenticated  account,  the  precise 
amount  of  the  American  force  within 
t^e  lines  of  New  Orleans.  Mr  Ducros 
and  other  American  prisoners  had 
spoken  of  there  being  13,000  or 
14,000  men  within  the  city  ;  but 
that  miffht  have  been  **  with  a  view  to 
intimi&te,  by  exaggerating  the  force 
we  had  to  encounter."  On  the  22d 
December,  Geaeral  Jackaon  had 
MUeeked$k0  Britiab  ettmy  dtiriiig  the 


night  with  ^  5000  men."  So  said  Sir 
John  Keaoe  in  his  Despatch— a  man 
not  given  to  exaggeration—"  from 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  the 
•nemy's  force  amounted  to  5000 
men."  But  Mr  Stuart  says  that  Sir 
John  Keane  was  mistaken—"  it  was 
afterwards  well  known,  Uiat  at  the 
period  in  question^  General  Jackson 
had  no  such  force  as  Sir  John  Keane, 
from  the  information  he  had  go^ 
presumed  him  to  possess."  Marbois 
and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  agree 
with  the  Americans  that  he  had  Knit 
two  thousand  men — that  is  to  say, 
the  Americans  told  them  so,  and  they 
believed  it 

Major  Pringle  is  of  opinion  that  the 
number  of  the  Americans  in  the  lines 
must  have  been  far  beyond  3000  or 
4000 ;  and  "  has  alwavs  understood 
from  officers  present  in  the  action, 
and  who  had  gone  through  the  Pen- 
insular War,  that  from  the  extent  of 
the  lines,  and  the  tremendous  fire 
kept  up,  the  Americans  must  have 
had  within  them  between  8000  and 
10,000  men." 

The  Major  suggested  that  Uie 
amount  of  the  American  force  might 
be  pretty  fairly  estimated  by  suppos- 
ing the  men  to  stand^/r  deep,  (Mr 
Stuart  savs,  in  many  places,  they 
stood  «tr,)  and  each  file  at  one  yard 
distance  from  the  other  (good  elbow 
room,  as  every  soldier  will  allow), 
then  as  the  lines  were  "  a  mile  in 
length,"  this  mode  of  computation 
would  give  upwards  of  7000.  That 
the  Americans  had  many  more  is, 
however,  his  firm  belief;  as  Gene« 
ral  Jackson  was  much  too  skilful  an 
officer  to  throw  up  lines  a  mile  lonr, 
unless  he  had  masses  of  men  to  fill 
them — and  "  such  a  torrent  of  fire 
as  poured  on  the  British  troops  that 
day  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
line  was  perhaps  never  witnessed, 
not  even  at  St  Sebastian." 

Mr  Stuart   says,    "  that  Major 
Pringle  may  rest  assured  that  his 
Amciful  calculation,  when  wak^bed 
against  the  statements  in  the  official 
despatches  of  three  British  command- 
ers, will  meet  with  no  credit  in  this 
country."   The  calculation  seems  to 
us  any  thing  but  fanciful — not  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment,  as  a  flight 
of  imagination^  with  Ms  fk^«s>!^^^« 
posal  to  \iic\utot;wo«K^^ai^x«DA  tA^ 
l-4th  lAgYit  ^Drw^oikA  «i&««i%  **  ;C 
Infantry,  *  OB^^V^l^^Va^^^i^^^ 


M«uj«/A  A.  Mugie 

ipeaks  OQ  what  Mr  Stuart  aurely 

>ughttoa(]mittobe  the  beat  of  all  poa- 

iible  authority,  and  which  could  not 

lave  been  known  to  the  three  British 

commanders,  "  a  very  beautiful  plan 

>f  the  operations,  and  of  the  Ameri« 

'An  lines  before  New  Orleans,  exe- 

uted  by  Major  Lacarriere  Latour, 

»rincipal  engineer  of  the  Military 

)istrict,  U.  S.  army,"  which  lines,  to 

se  the  Major's  own  words,  "  were  a 

\ile  in  lengthy  and  fitted  with  men'*  To 

lis  Mr  Stuart  sensibly  and  courte- 

isly  replies,  ^'Latour's  calculation 

'the  length  of  his  line  mzj  perhaps 

3  explained  by  a  statement  of  Le- 

isseur,  though  t/his  explanation  be 

*rrect,  it  will  not  redound  to  the 

ndour  of  Major  Pringle,  who  ba- 

3g  accompanied  the  army,  could 

t  fail  to  know  the  real  atate  of  the 

)e."     An  insinuation  of  want  of 

idour  made  on  a  perhaps  and  an 

But  what  says  Levasseur  ? 

'  The  position  chosen  by  the  Ame- 

in  General  to  wait  for  ^reinforce- 

nts,  and  to  arrest  the  advance  of 

'ormidable  an  enemy,  appeared  to 

to  be  judicious.    He  tiirew  up 

'enchments  about  five  milea  be- 

the  city,  along  an  old  canal,  the 

of  which  was  lost  in  the  depths 

.  marshy  wood,  while  the  rieht 


nve  hundred  yards."  I 
sing  the  wood  two  hundi 
yards  broad,  you  hai 
length  one  mile,  and  ' 
men."  And  here  we  i 
from  Major  Pringle's  ow 
it  gives  us  some  importai 
resting  informaUon,  altoj 
to  the  public 

**  Now,  ftir,  I  shall  procc 
that  the   swamp  or  wooded 
wards  the  left  of  the   Amc 
and  In  front  of  them,  was 
able.      Lieut. -Col.   Rennie, 
regiment,    having    himself  r 
the  wood,    made   a   report 
GIbbs,  offering    to    conduct 
troops  through  .it.      General 
sooner    heard   Colonel    Renn 
than  he  accompanied  him  to 
mander  of  the  forces.  Sir  £.  \ 
The  consequence  was,  that,  on 
of  l)ecember,   a  demonstratl 
whole  army  was  ordered,  ar 
Rennie,  In  command  of  his 
company  of  the  2Jst  regtmef 
dered  to  penetrate  into  the  yt 
as  he  could,  and  gain  the  en 
He  executed  his  orders  in  the 
mirable  manner,  succeeded  in 
whole  of  bis  men  through,  and 
from  the  wood  upon  the  Am* 
According  to  the  orders  he  ha 
he  kept  up  a  brl«k  fir«  .i«»»5»  ' 
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tiM  swampy  dftbouched  at  tbe  same  spot, 
bat  foaod  the  line  of  defence  ia  a  very 
diiferent  condition  from  what  it  had  been 
on  the  28th.     Tbe  enemy  baring  now 
found,  that  what  they  had  considered  (pre« 
tIous  to  the  demonstration)  an  impansable 
morass^  was  no  hinderance  to  our  troops, 
bad  between  the  28th  of  December  and 
tbe  8tb  of  January  so  fortified  this  the 
left  of  their  line  as  to  matce  it  perhaps 
tbe  most  formidable  of  their  whole  posi- 
tion. Colonel  Jones  fell,  mortally  wound- 
ed, gallantly  leading  on  bis  men,  composed 
of  detachments  of  the  4th  or  King*s  Own, 
2lsl  regiment,  and  95th  rifles;  but  no 
effort  of  his  troops  could  surmount  the 
diffieultiee  opposed  to  them  of  a  high  pa- 
rapet, deep  ditch,  and  skilful  riflemen  to 
defend  them.     I  here  subjoin  the  copy  of 
m  letter  which  I   have  received  within 
these  few  days  from  Lieutenant- Colonel 
tbe  honourable  James  Sinclair,  at  that 
time  an  officer  in  the  2 1st  regiment,  and 
who  accompanied  Colonel   Uennie  with 
the  light  company  of  the  21st  regiment 
during  the  demonstration  on  the  28th  of 
December,  and  also  was  attached  to  the 
400  men  under  Colonel  Jones  of  the  4th 
on  the  8th  of  January  :— 

" « Edinburgh^  January  27,  1834. 
"  •  Mr  Dear  Paingle, 

'*  *  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember our  ever  to  be  lamented  friend 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Rennie,  in  whose 
company  I  was,  received  orders  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  proceed  witli  his 
own  company,  and  endeavour  to  maice 
his  way  through  the  wood  and  turn  the 
tutuafshfl;  accordingly,  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  we  proceeded,  and  entered 
the  wood,  and  made  our  way  with  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
wood  and  swampy  ground.  We  kept 
still  moving  forward  cautiously  until  we 
heard  two  shots,  and  saw  two  of  our  ad- 
vance fall,  on  which  we  dashed  on,  and 
found  ourselves  among  some  huts,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy.  We  conti- 
nued to  exchange  for  some  time  a  pretty 
hot  fire.  Colonel  Rennie  perceiving  that 
the  firing  of  our  guns  on  his  left  had 
ceased  (the  signal  for  him  to  retire), 
commenced  his  retreat  slowly,  bringing 
our  wounded  with  us.  We  got  back 
nearly  the  same  way  as  we  advanced, 
and  returned  with  the  main  body  to  the 
ramp.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
January,  I  was  ordered  with  the  light 
company  of  the  2lst  to  join  a  brigade  of 
between  400  or  500  men — the  whole  un- 
der command  of  Lieut.- Col.  Jones.  We 
were  ordered  to  proceed  in  tbe  same  man- 

-  "id  to  tbe  naae  place  we  bad  got  to 
AfUr   puehiag    tbroug)i    the 


wood,  with  great  difficulty,  we  approach- 
ed tliat  part  of  tbe  enemy's  line  we  for- 
merly found  unprotected.   A  tremendous 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry  was  opened 
on  us,  which  killed  and  wounded  a  great 
many  men,  and  we  found,  with  all  our 
efforts,  that  on  this  part  of  the  line  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  impression.  Jones 
was  wounded  towards  the  enemy's  ex- 
treme left,  when  cheering  on  his  men. 
We  remained  under  fire  a  considerable 
time,  and  made  several  vain  attempts  to 
get  over,  when  a  staff-officer  came  up  and 
ordered  us  to  retire  into  the  wood.  From 
the  moment  we  came  out  of  the  wood,  in 
our  advance,  the  whole  of  the  American 
line  from  right  to  left  seemed  one  sheet  of 
fire,  and  it  never  ceased  for  an  instant ; 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  men  appeared  to 
be  in  crowds.    I  have  always  understood 
that  the  American  lines  in  front  of  New 
Orleans  were  towards  a  mile  in  length. 
'*  *  Yours,  with  much  regard, 
"  (Signed)     '  Jas.  Sinclair, 
Major,  H.  P.* " 

This  is  decisive.  Colonel  Jones 
attacked,  and  found  full  of  men,  that 
part  of  the  line  i^hich,  previous  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  28th  of  De* 
cember,  was  considered  by  Levas* 
seur  and  the  Americans  as  unassail- 
able—  but  which  after  that  —  we 
must  think — unfortunate  demonstra- 
tion— had  been  made  as  strong  as 
any  other  part  of  the  mile- long  line* 
Will  Mr  Stuart  persist  in  iSRrm« 
ing,  **  having  thus  completely  esta- 
blished the  general  accuracy  of  my 
own  statement,  as  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  armies,  and  demon* 
Btrated  that  Major  Priogle's  account 
is  unworthy  of  the  slightest  attention^ 
it  flow  rests  with  me  to  maintain  that 
there  is  no  material  error  in  any  part 
of  my  details  of  the  battle  itself?'' 

Mr  Stuart  will,  we  verily  believe, 
maintain  any  thing  he  has  once  utter" 
ed;  for  he  seems  to  think  that  his 
intellectual  and  moral  character 
would  be  lost  by  the  confession  of  a 
single  mistake.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  search  the  whole  animal  creation 
for  his  parallel  in  sheer,  downright, 
upright,  and  undislodgeable  obsti- 
nacy— set  alongside  of  him,  the  "ani- 
mal that  chews  the  thistle"  might 
seem  a  very  emblem  of  tractability  of 
temper — the  most  open  to  \ier%uAi-^ 
filon  of  a^  ct^aXuT^  ^^x  \i^^  ^^ 
hoof  on  t\\€^  \i\^-\«%.i%  w  \^i^- 
waya  of  t\Aft  «iffam%\iX».>XN^  ^w\<^^ 


n^r'^'J  "^"^  wuuuuea,  ana  iieneral  '"  ""  *^*'"»  ""^  retreat  to  a 

Uibbs  dangerously.    General  Lam-  ""^^^    General  Jackson  in 

>ert,  who   succeeded  to  the  com-  '"^"'.  '  ^'^  *""•  oolamm  ol 

oand,  made  a  last  attempt  to  force  *^u,  u"***.*^  *^^*"«»  ^th 

he  Ime ;  but  it  was  unsuccessfiS^  il^  "^^^^  "P««>  *»«em 

Bd  the  English  retrelfSS^^tfi  ^^^-     ^wlee  the  colomn 

atrenchments,  and  reimbarked."  t^nl^^T  ^^.  '^  ^^"^ 

Now  hear  Major  Prinirle-l  I    I  f"T/^  ■«^"  ■"^  ^^ 

J      rnngie-  *««^'    (A«auit  of  what?  . 

I  think  I  can  aaaily  dl«»rove  this  u  ^"^  ?•«?«*•)  *  And  no 

-ertion,   and   by  American  authority    ^  **•"'  ^  **""*  Mr  Stuar 
o.   /n  consequence  of  an  unfortunati    ^•■°«PP®'^«>ity  of  paying 
wtake,   the  fascines  and  Udders  had    •'"•J.*'*'*''^  ^  the  memory  Sf 
|ver  reached  the  head  of  our  coJumn.     ^!^^,u"'L^'^  "^"^ 
iJor-Gencral    Gibb|^   leading  on    the    ^"*  ^^  *J»«  $«▼«•*  ■oWiers  that 
tack  at  the  head  of  the  2 Ist  regiment.    L'T^T:^  "^*»«  *''•  "•ta  B^ 
d  ng  that  the  fascines  were  no?  forth.    J*°f"*- Colonel  Rennie  of  the 
ning  ordered  the  two  leading  compa-     n!^7^r^F^^^  *»'  **»•  lata 
»oftlje21stregimenttomoTeforwSl    ^'^,     This  officer  had  beei 
double    quick     time    under    Major     w!^i^  .      *''*  ^"•^  *^  **>• 
bitaker,  the  senior  Major  of  the  rii-    /^•**'?*®n'  •*«!  more  severel 
nt,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  lodA.      AV     *  ''^^^  **"  Baltimore 
m  in  the  ditch.     Almost  immediacy    ^Lm**  "'T^' '^'^  ••  7^  h 
g^ng  this  order,  General  Oibbs  w2    ?«'*Ji?'*  ^."'^  P"^'"^  Bonnie 

«aUy  wounded  ;  and  at  the  same  in-    hl^H^^^l'^''^^'     Sir  Edwa 
nt,  the  enemy  commeneing  a  dettme.  **^^fii^»n  Colonel  Rennie 

»  fire,   our    column   was    absolutehj  T'T^'^'r  '**  *""•  P«n>ose  of 

«reddown.     The  smoke  WM  ao  gw2  ?*  ^"•'^«'° '%»>t  flank,  and, 

t  we  could  not  see  our  two  oompaoil.  JT:  \""*f  *^  ""ke  the  public  tr 

ch  bad  been  sent  in  adya^HuJ  ST^'*. J'^''"^"^   •'  «   f^-O 

•e    brave    men    under  their  £alknt  ,  ^**  *^' P""^^*?**  •»<!  reooun 

lor  pressed  on,  got  into  Out  dilcLm^  m    ^^  ""^  ^^""^  ^"»'«  ^n  *fc« 

»  «^UA  M«>  6«yo«e/s  in  the  ji^^  r '  •"•? ^ '  "^  ^  'hall  quote  tl 

•«^«^«»ye/ftVvi«tolAe^^i  General     Jackson's     biographc 

,  where,  from  wait  of  suppoiTr:  ^"^  '^    ^*^'«»«1  Rennie.  d 


1  ^,y '  Si^kkUtan  of  Aspersioi 

oonctiyed*     Hiey  wer«  nearly  all  killed 
or  taktn  prlaontn.'  ** 

And  how  does  Mr  Stuart  get  over 
tkis  iliDide— manly^and  heroic  nar- 
r^ve  ?  Is  it  **  unworthy  of  the 
sl^htest  attention  ?  *'  \?ill  he  still 
*'  maintahi  that  there  is  no  material 
error  in  any  part  of  my  details  of 
the  battle  itself?*'  Yes— he  will. 
He  will  stand  to  his  position— even 
lilce  unto  an  image  of  the  animal 
flforeaaid  cut  in  stone,  and  placed 
upon  a  pedestaL  For  in  his  Uef^ta^ 
turn  of  Migor  Pringle's  previous 
Aspenionst  he  opens  nis  mouth  and 
says^* it  is  obmaus  to  every  one  who 
reads  nuf  narrative  with  attention^thai 
it  is  onfy  bjf  a  forced  construction^  thai 
it  cam  be  heidto  maintain  that  the  Bri- 
tiskf  at  no  part  of  the  action,  reached 
thedHchl'* 

This  out-herods  Herod  —  out- 
bdaams  Balaam— out-brays  the  ^  a- 
nimal  that  chews  the  thistle"-  ~^ 


Armjf. 


m 


sdutely  out-james-stuarts  James 
Stuart  ^The  second  paragraph^ 
detailing  Shr  Edward  Pakei3iam's 
attack,  contaiHs  no  such  expression** 
.^uoth  he ;  **  it  is  in  the  third,  which 
relies  to  the  continuation  of  the 
attack  by  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane, 
that  the  assertion  is  contained  that 
the  BriMi  did  not  reach  the  ditch  I*" 
Nay^  he  goes  so  fares  to  declare  now 
that  ^  his  impression  on  reading  ^e 
account  in  Sir  John  Lambert's  des« 
palch  certainfy  was,  that  during  the 
Jirsipart  of  the  attack,  aUuded  to  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  my  narrative,  thb 
British  bbachedthb  ditch,  and  far 
a  short  period  had  a  footing  in  the 
enemy's  Hne"  And  why  was  that  his 
impression  ?  Because  Sir  John  Lam- 
bert says,  **  1  had  the  mortification  to 
observe  tilie  whole  falling  back  upon 
me  in  the  greatest  confusion ! "  And 
why,  since  it  **  certainly  was  his 
impression,"  did  he  not  also  rive  us 
its  expression  ?  But  after  aU  these 
miserable  subterfuj^es,  he  adds,  that 
he  now  knows,  **  from  Major  Prin- 
gle's letter,  as  well  Bafrom  informom 
tion  on  which  he  can  depend  from  ano- 
ther quarter,  that  part  of  the  British 
army  did  reach  the  ditch  during  the 
attack  made  by  Generals  Gibbs  and 
Sir  John  Keane,  and  that  part  of  the 
21st  regiment^  which  got  within  the 
lines»  shewed  all  the  ffallantry  and 
resolution  for  which  mtgor  Pringle 
gIwB9  them  aetHt;  but  it  mattered  not 
ofaffAf  (^remU,  wbedier  thfa  partial 


success  took  place  durinff  the  first 
part  of  the  attack,  when  Sir  E.  Pa- 
kenham  headed  the  troops  in  person, 
or  durinff  the  short  period  which 
afterwards  occurred  before  General 
Gibbs  was  killed,  and  Sir  John 
Keane  was  wounded."  We  cannot 
but  admire  the  spirit  hn  which  this 
admission  is  made— that  the  British 
did  reach  the  ditch.  Why  was  it 
accompanied  with  an  ungracious 
and  foolish  hut^  "  But  it  mai- 
tered  not  at  aU  to  the  result,**  Alas  I  it 
did  not  I  We  all  know  too  well  it  did 
not;  and  not  another  **  man  alive," 

2[>  use  an  expression  of  his  own,)  but 
r  Stuart,  would,  on  such  an  occa- 
simi,  have  uttered  such  senseless 
words.  Tliey  shew  such  extreme 
irritation  as  a  creature  not  very 
unlike  a  bee,  only  yellower,  and  no 
maker  of  honey,  shews  when  running 
up  and  down  a  pane  of  rlass  in  a 
window,  deprivea,  not  without  some 
suspicion  in  his  own  mind  that  it  is 
so,  of  his  sting. 

But  it  is  unlucky  for  Mr  Stuart,  that 
while  he  thinks  himself  always  in  the 
right,  it  is  visible  to  erery  body  else 
that  he  is  always  in  the  wron^— espe- 
cially in  every  thing  regarding  milW 
tary  affairs.  **  The  hitormation  on 
which  he  could  depend  from  an- 
other quarter,"  is  entirely  erroneous^ 
and  at  this  hour,  while  he  "  prates 
of  its  whereabouts,"  he  isiEts  ignorant 
as  before,  after  all,  of  the  time  when 
the  British  really  did  reach  and  get 
into  the  ditch— and  out  of  it  into  the 
American  lines !  Major  Pringle  shews 
this  in  two  sentences.  **  Any  one  ac- 
quainted witili  the  details  of  the  ac- 
tion before  New  Orleans,  is  aware 
tiiat  our  most  ffallant  Commander- 
in-chief  lost  his  life  at  an  early  period 
of  the  action,  and  before  it  was  al- 
most possible  that  the  men  couhl 
have  reached  the  ditch ;  and  it  was 
when  he  was  in  front  of  the  men,  cheer- 
ing them  on,  that  he  lost  his  valuable 
life,'*  This  shews  how  absurd  Mr 
Stuart's  "  impression  "  was  that  the 
men  had  then  entered  the  ditch,  and 
got  even  into  the  lines — an  impres- 
sion which,  however,  his  goo(l  or 
evil  genius  told  him  not  to  express. 
In  Latour's  map  the  spot  is  maiked 
where  Pakenham  fell;  and  il  V&  t0^ 
least  150  ^axdA  itonv  ^^  ^^ftf^>%n^ 
be  feU  at  tlhe  \ie«A  o1  ^^  ^^"ns 
Major  Pi\n^\e  sA^%— **  ^\itoi»gig 
to  Mb  dea1ih>  o^toi^^^  exwriq 
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^^/kucul>  a  Biiaii>onic6r  ar- 
rived, and  ordered  the  officer  com- 
manding the  2 1  St  regiment  to  retire 
with  his  men.  I  have  thus  shewn 
that  the  author  of  Three  Years  in 
North  America  has  been  misinformed 
even  with  respect  to  the  period  of  the 
action  at  which  the  British  did  reach 
the  ditch:' 

Mr  Stuart,  in  arguing  that  he  did 
not   say   that  the  British  '*  never 
reached  the  ditch*'  at  any  time  of  the 
iction — and   in   declaring  that   he 
low  Icnows  they  did  reach  it— ob- 
serves that  he  could  not  have  intend- 
ed to  say  "  they  never  reached  it," 
>ecause  in  that  part  of  General  Jack- 
on's  account  of  the  action,  which 
e  has  quoted,  the  General  speaks  of 
a  few  rash  men  who  forced  themselves 
ito  the  unfinished  redoubt  on  the 
iver."     These  few  rash  men  were 
\a!ij/  brave  men  led  on  by  Rennie ; 
ut  though  it  may  pass  in  General 
ickson  to  call  them  a  few  rash  men, 
ich  words  cannot  be  tolerated  from 
10  lips  of  a  British  subject.    Mr 
uart,  from  sheer  obsUnacy,  here 
lis  into  an  additional  contradiction. 

9  has  told  us  that  his  impression 
'•tainlj/  was  that  the  British  had  got 

10  the  ditch  and  were  within  Uie 
es,  before  Pakenham  was  killed 
I  most  absurd  impreasion:  nnH 


thority   of   General  Jf 
Tauntingly  bids  the  put 
his  style  of  writing;  aboi 
with  Major  Pringle's,  " 
in  mind  that  the  one  is  t 
bute  of  a  civilian  on  visit 
trous  battle-field,  while 
the  eloquence  of  an  old 
who  had  figured  on  the 
which  of  the  two  is  the  i 
priate   and   becoming." 
campaigner  for  ever— wi 
thrice-tried   in   the   fui 
bright;  brass  broken  inl 
that  it  may  no  more  pn 
nailed  to  the  counter. 

Mr  Stuart  is  an^^  i 
Pringle  for  not  having  » 
in  condemnation  of  Sir  E 
kenham^  and  for  having 
respecting  some  matters 
with  the  attack.  <'  He  a 
be  ignorant  thai  the  sign 
fiture  of  the  British  army> 
caaion  alluded  to,  has  be 
ascribed  to  Sir  Edward  P 
persisting  in  theattack,aft4 
that  the  scaling  ladders  ai 
necessary  for  the  assault  i 
ing  at  the  moment  when 
required.  He  cannot  be 
th^  part. of  the  44th  rei 
whom  was  assigned  the  d 
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in  the  army  tlie  possibility  of  hiowiiui 
the  true  character  of  a  British  soldier.^* 
If  Mr  Stuart  knew  the  true  character 
of  a  British  soldier,  he  would  kno\ie 
that  Blajor  Pringle  would  rather 
thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire 
than  needleMly  utter  one  word  of 
Uame  of  the  character  or  conduct  of 
his  noble  commander — who  had  died 
before  his  eyes  on  Uie  field  of  battle. 
Far  better  acquainted  with  all  to 
which  Mr  Stuart  '^  merely  alludes/' 
is  Major  Pringle  than  Mr  Stuart ;  but 
remembering  that  fatal  mom^  his  ge- 
nerous spirit  felt  *^  peace  to  the  soul 
of  Uie  hero.*'  Let  such  men  as  Mr 
Stuart^  in  an  angry  argument  about 
their  own  insignificant  selves^  and 
their  paltry  mistatements^  speak  as 
fhey  choose  of  that  '^  signal  aiscom* 
fitare  of  tiie  British  army/'  and  of  its 
bdnff  "  mainly  ascribed  to  Sir  Ed- 
wara  Pakenham's  persisting/'  &c. ; 
and  let  military  men^  when  they  write 
the  history  of  the  war,  deliver  their 
opinion — it  will  be  done  in  a  right 
spirit— -on  the  conduct  of  the  high- 
■ooled  leader  in  that  disastrous  con- 
flict If  he  erred — yet  will  they  do  him 
justice.  But  Major  Pringle  knew  too 
well,  and  felt  too  deeply  what  is  due  to 
the  British  army,  and  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  Ge- 
nerilSy  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the 
dead,  in'such  a  quarrel.  Nor  could 
it  but  have  given  him  pain  "  merely  to 
allude"  to  the  misconduct— of  what* 
evef  kind  it  may  have  been — of  the 
field-officer  who  was  brought  to  trial. 
That  field-officer's  courage  was  not 
doubted— it  had  been  proved,  and 
even  honoured ;  but  a  miserable  mis- 
take he  did  make — "  and  rueful  has 
the  expiation  been."  The  broken- 
hearted man  has  long  been  in  his 
Srave ;  and  a  brother  officer  has  not 
isturbedhis  ashes.  Yet  here  Mr 
Stuart  shews  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
what  he  unfeelingly,  because  unne- 
cessarily, writes  about  that  unfortu- 
nate officer.  "  Was  not  found  at  the 
appointed  place"  shews  this ;  for  the 
44th  were  a  mile  and  a  half  in  ad- 
vance of  the  redoubt  where  lay  the 
ladders  and  fascines ;  and  that  offi- 
cer's mistake  consisted  in  not  having 
brought  them  with  him  from  the 
redoubt  to  the  spot  where  he  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  was  ready,  like 
the  resty  to^  advance  wiA  his  men  to 
the  MmekMiibeMBcentoftbe  signal 
neket.  Ltk^ but  wane igaonnee,i» 
roL*  xxxr,  mo,  ocxmx. 


shewn  in  speaking  *'  of  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham's  persisting  in  the  attack, 
after  he  knew  that  the  scaling  ladders 
and  fascines  necessary  for  the  assault 
were  wanting  at  the  moment  when  they 
%cere  required^  The  attack  had  not 
begun ;  the  fascines  and  scaling  lad- 
ders were  not  "  wanting  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  required,"  for 
they  were  known  not  to  be  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  army,  when  it 
advanced  to  the  storm.  Sir  Edward 
might  be  right  or  wrong  in  order- 
ing the  attack  without  them;  but 
Mr  Stuart  does  not  state  the  case 
correctly;  and  experience  proved, 
that  even  with  the  fascines  and  the 
ladders,  the  event  would  probably 
have  been  the  same — before  that  ex- 
terminating torrent  of  fire. 

**  Having  now/'  quoth  the  very 
self-complacent  author  of  the  **  Re- 
futation of  the  Aspersions  on  Stuart's 
Three  Years  in  America,"  "  disposed 
of  the  specific  charges  advanced 
against  me  in  Major  Prinffle's  letters, 
relative  to  the  affairs  at  Washington 
and  New  Orleans,  it  remains  for  me 
to  refute  those  which  apply  general- 
ly to  the  tone  and  character  of  my 
work  on  America.  And  here  I  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  the 
extreme  astonishnent^  and  the  indig* 
nant  feelings  with  which  I  have  read 
part  of  his  last  communication, 
which  at  once  requires  the  most 
explicit  contradiction/'  What  is 
this  part  ?  The  following  few 
words :  ''  /  am  sorry  to  say  thbrb 
IS  NO  PAGE  allotted  to  praise  of  the 
British  seaman  or  British  soldier  in 
the  work — censure  alone  finds  am- 
ple room/'  Sometimes  a  man  does 
well  to  be  angry,  but  not  so  Mr 
Stuart.  No  *'  man  alive  "  will  svm- 
pathize  with  his  **  indignant  feel- 
ings" and  *'  extreme  astonishment.'* 
The  charge  is  true ;  and  his  answer 
to  it — to  borrow  again  his  own 
words,  impotently  applied  to  M^joi 
Pringle — we  give,  *•  to  hold  it  forth 
as  an  example  to  what  a  laughable 
length  the  esprit  de  corps  will  carry 
a  man/'  Mr  Stuart  tells  us  to  turn 
to  page  so  and  so,  and  we  will  find 
it  thus  written — *^  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  British  bravery  uxu 
never  put  to  a  severer  test^  not  eoer 
was  more  conspicuoiis,  i^tKoiv  at 
New  Orfeoiw.)  T?ie  gcneraU^  offs* 
cers,  and  mtn^  marched  ateodUy  W 
the  mouifi*  of  their  gun»:*    ^>ftaX>^ 


Q   ..^   i/»v|ici    ^lauiuue.     DUi   be 

cauDOt  shew,  what  Major  Pringle  is 
Borry  for  the  want  of,  "  a  p(nje  allot- 
ted to  their  praise  ;*'  and  the  Major 
was  correct  to  the  letter  in  saying  that 
"  censure  alone  finds  ample  room." 
The  praise  is  bit-by-bit  praise — and 
confined  to  small  single  sentences,  in 
which  it  runs  great  risk  of  catcliing 
cold.  Some  instances  he  quotes 
are  very  ludicrous.  As  for  example 
— he  prides  himself  on  having  said 
"  the  cannl  agent  spoke  in  terms  of 
great  respect  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock  as 
tlie  best  commander  the  British  had 
ever  sent  to  Canada — equally  regret- 
ted on  both  sides  of  the  St  Laurence." 
His  sins  of  omission  are  perhaps 
greater  and  more  numerous  than  his 
sins  of  commission — and  to  us  more 
offensive.  He  defends  himself  on 
the  ground  of  not  wishing  to  go  many 
miles  out  of  his  way ;  and  by  some 
the  plea  may  be  admitted,  but  not  by 
ardent  admirers,  like  us,  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.  Had  he  felt  as  he  ought 
to  have  done  towards  them,  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  speak  of  them  on 
many  occasions  where  he  is  silent — 
nor  would  he  have  had  far  to  seek 
for  exploits  of  theirs  in  America 
worthy  of  all  his  eloquence.  Is  it 
praise  or  censure — it  is  certainly  not 
truth — to  say  that  the  American  ram- 


Is  the  monument  wliic 
lady  asked  Mr  Hami 
seen,  and  then  apolog 
having  alluded  to  an 
could  not  be  though 
much  less  looked  at, 
ful  emotions  being  aw 
breast,  by  the  rememb 
Mr  Stuart  would  call 
comfiture  of  the  British 
action,  which  Mr  Sti 
successful  action,  on 
die    Americans,    stro 
were  most  expeditious! 
their  position,  and  put 
General  Ross  having  b 
a  rifle  on  the  advance, 
cannot  have  heard  of  tl 
from  some  lying  Ameri 
doubt,  for  the  first  time 
fall  on  the  following  ] 
Colonel  Brook's  despat 
order,  the  signal  beinj 
whole  of  the  troops  advi 
to  the  charge.    In  less 
minutes,  the  enemy's 
utterly  broken  and  dii 
in  all  directions  over 
leaving  on  the  field  t^ 
cannon,  with  a-  consid 
ber  of  killed,  woundc 
Boners.  The  enemy  lost 
but  brilliant  affiair,  fro 
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btrriw  of  Tesseln  sunk  Bt  the  mouth  biaeyeBontbeendof  avillBgeclitircli, 

«f  die  bvbour,  defended  inside  bf  "  searcblng  in  vatn  for  sn  inscription 

gU&^KWti,  flanked  on  the  right  bj'  a  recording  the  psnlciilarB  ofthia  Terr 

ttava%  and  regular  fortificacTon,  and  unjustifiable  act,"  commttted  bj  Ua 

Ml  tM  left  bj  a  battery  of  aeveral  countrfmensomehalf-a-centuryagol 

katTj  ffusa."    The  army,  therefore.  Except  It  be  indeed  the  aame  great 

fna  rwnbarked.  Amerieati  traveller  altUng  at  a  table 

;  Wen  we  to  take  the  trouble  of  Id  the  act   of  recording  that  Tain 

'nttivelUngthrougihMrStuart'Bduil  search  — alai  I     like    muif    other 

uQ   Bimtivea  of   mtlitarr  afiaira  eearcbea — after  a  nonentity— a  ple»- 

mrfng  the  great  war  for  American  alng,  no  doubt,  but  a  deluslfe  dream. 

lBds{wi)deiice,irecould,webetieTe,  Compare  his  accounts  of  the  execu- 

wdlect  plwty  of  proob  of  bis  unfair-  tlon  of  Colonel  Hayne  and  of  Mdor 

,  MH  toirards  tiie  British  army,  and  Andr^,  and  rou  will  aee  how  hia 

Ilia  readiness  to  look  at  every  thing  leanlnge  all  lie  away  from  hia  own 

It  of  a  <|uest!onatjle  kind  In  the  worst  country.    He  tries  all  he  can,  and 

,^  possible  light.     An  loitauce  or  two  In  the  silliest  way,  to  palliate  Hayne'a 

of  this  may  tiulTice.    "  The  British  conduct,  which  was  as  bad  as  could 

troops,  when  they  arrived  at  Lezing-  be,  and  deserved  death,  and  palnta 

ton,  about  tcii  iiules  on  their  way,  what  he  no  doubt  thinks  a  pUhetie 

fiftd  oaMiiii:  Aimricaamilitiaonpa-  picture    of   the    traitoroua    rebel's 

radct  and  hillut  i  i(/ht  oflhem."    Now  death— in  order  to  heighten  Indigoa- 

it  never  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer-  tlon  against "  Lord  Rawdoo'a  cniel- 

tained  whether  the  British  troops  or  ty,"  which  he  says  Is  "  a  theme  of 

the  American  milittajfretf^rff.    In  conversation    even   at  the  present 

the  London  Gazette,  it  was  positive-  day."    Of  Andr6  he  speaks    with 

Iv  stated  that  the  muitia  did  so;  and  much  less  feeling;   ana  concludes 

Jabn  Home  was  convicted  of  a  ledf-  with  quoting  some  doggerel  Teraea 

tious  libel,  amercad,  and  immured,  s^d  to  have  oeen  written  br  him,  at 

for.  having  published  that  our  Ame-  a  time  when  he  could  laugh  at  tlie 

riean  breilircQ  had  been  murdered,  thought  of  such  an  event,  about  the 

Mr  Stuart's  wordi  imply,  or  rather  probability  of  thepoef  hang  hanged. 

user t,  that  the  British  "  fired  first;"  Afr  Stuart,  we  venture  to  aay,  would 

and  yet  in  his  "  Refutation"  he  aavs,  not  have  made  such  quotatioi^  had 

In  reference  to  the  chapter  in  which  Hayne  been  the  luckless  venlfier. 

they  occur,  "Ibeie  is  not  auexpres-  As    to    Lord  Rawdon's  "ordering 

tioniotheslighieaidegreederogatory  Hayne  to  be  executed  without  even 

to  the  honour  of  the  British  troops  the  formality  of  atrial,"  all  weneed 

in  any  part  of  tiie  chapter."  Perhaps  say  Is  this— that  the  Duke  of  lUcb- 

fae  will  aaytlie  aame  of  what  follows,  mo nd  having,  in  the  speech  with 

"  The  inhabitant!!  of  Kingston  were  which  he  introduced  his  motion  for 

amongst  liie  lirst  Dppo^ers  of  the  an  enc^uiry    into    that  a&ir,    said 

British  dominion  In  North  America,  something    which    Lord    RawdoD 

and  the  villnj^e  (  Eiopus)  fell  into  the  thought  cost  a  reSection  on  his  ho- 

liandsoftlieBiuiaiigeneraliVaughan,  nour,  his  Lordship  demanded  that 

who  ivas  on  his  Hiy  to  meet  General  hie  Grace  should  make  an  ample 

Burgoyne,  at  XUv  time  he  heard  of  the  apology  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 

diaastraus  situation  of  Burgoyne's  Peers.    This  tbe  Dtilce  for  a  while 

army,     ilr  rcr;/  waiUoiii'/  burnt  thit  declined  to  do ;  but  on  receiving  bin 

viUinjc  I.I  ih-  ijnjKiid."     We  dare  say  Lordship's   ultimatum    from    Cord 

Taughan  burnt   the  village   to  the  Ligonier,  he  rose  to  declare.  In  hear- 

ccomidi  butthatbe  didsoxery  u'afi>  ingofthe  Peers,  the  following  eza 

Ifmfy,  we  do  not  believe,  merely  on  cuse, — "  I  find  diat  my  motion  for 

tteaseertion  of  Mr  Stuart.  He  adds,  the  enquiry  into  the  execution  of 

"  We  starched  in  vain  for  an  irucrlp-  Isaac  Hayne,  has  been  conslderad  as 

ttm  wUcb,  we  were  told,  was  upon  provoking  a  suspicion  against  Lord 

tbeendof  the  viltagecburch,rec<^<i-  Rawdon's  justice  and  humaid^.    I 

itag  the  particulars  of  this  verff  uajiis-  aol  em  oly  protest  that  I  didnot  con- 

iii„x^  ^."     Can  you  ima^ae  any  ceive  that  it  could  throw  tJkft'naA 

ntoreludicrouatbaa  "Uiegreat  distant  'uumtu&oix  \vy«.^&>\^»^ 

irtraiter" sOrli^  wiu  dl  ihlp'scondutti  w«  «A'V«ww«»' 
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to  say  any  thing  that  could  have  property  waatobereapected^thopgii 
that  tendency.  Since  I  learn  that  it  is  asserted  in  all  the  Amermoi 
the  matter  is  thought  liable  to  accounts  of  what  passed  at  the  period 
bear  a  false  construction^  I  declare  of  the  capture  of  Washington — hut 
that  lam  sorry  to  have  introduced  this  I  know"  and  then  he  talks  of 
it  upon  authority  to  which,  at  the  "from  15,000  to  18,000  barrels  of 
time  of  making  my  motion,  I  said  I  flour,  800  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  150 
could  affix  no  degree  of  credit"  In  bales  of  cotton,  with  a  auantity  of 
his  *'  Refutation,"  we  perceive  that  sugar  and  other  commoaities/* — of 
Mr  Stuart  says,  "  lam  bound  to  men»  all  of  which  the  Captain  of  the  Sea- 
tion  that  the  facts  relative  to  Colonel  horse  made  plunder.  Whatever  Sir 
Hayne's  execution,  as  stated  in  my  James  Gordon  did,  he  did  well  and 
book,  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  according  to  orders;  and  it  is  impoa* 
journals  of  the  period  alluded  to;  sible  for  us  to  mention  his  name 
and  were  the  subject  of  a  motion  in  without  saying  that  the  navy  doea 
the  House  of  Peers,  when  the  Duke  not  possess  another  officer  more  ho- 
of Richmond  *  called  the  attention  noured  and  beloved  than  he— «nd 
of  the  House  to  the  inhuman  execu-  that  every  tar's  face  brightens  as  be 
tion  of  Colonel  Hayne,  the  particu-  hears  the  tread  of  his  tmiber«toe  on 
lars  of  which  had  been  forwarded  deck— for  a  blasted  Frendi  cannon- 
by  Mr  John  Bowman.' "  Now  we  ball  carried  off  a  leg  hardly  equalled 
say  that  Mr  Stuart  was  also  ^ou/2£f^o  in  vigour  by  any  leg  in  the  ser- 
menfio/i  (which  he,  however,  did  not  vice,  except  by  that  one  sUU  re- 
do) that  the  motion  was  negatived  mdning  in  ma  own  possession, 
by  an  immense  majority ;  and  most  Mr  Stuart  says,  ^  no  otner  iigury 
especially  was  he  bound  to  mention  than  plunder  was  committed  on  the 
(which  however  he  did  not  do)  the  inhabitants  by  the  Sea>h(»Be»  On 
Duke  of  Richmond's  ample  and  pub-  the  Chesapeakes  however,  into  which 
lie  apology  to  Lord  Kawdon,  in  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  flow,  the 
which  he  lets  the  world  know  that  warfare  carried  on  by  the  British,  it 
he  never  doubted  that  Mr  John  Bow-  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  was  not  con- 
man  was  a  liar.  fined  to  the  mere  plundering  of  the 
Leaving  this  enthusiastic  eulogist  inhabitants.  Attacks  for  a  long  period 
of  the  British  army  to  enjoy  his  tri-  were  made  by  the  squadron,  under 
umph  over  Major  Pringfe,  we  wish  Sir  Georffe  tiockbum,on  defenceless 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  his  re-  towns  aiong  the  coast  (he  n^ea 
spect  for  the  British  navy.  He  them),  and  tne  inhabitants  were  si^V- 
speaks  of  Sir  George  Cockbum's  jected  not  only  to  the  loss  of  tii^ 
**  piratical  expeditions  on  the  Chesa^  property,  but  to  treatment  andprivd* 
peake."  He  severely  rates  M^or  tionM  of  the  mo$t  horrible  description!^ 
Priogle  for  not  quoting  a  sentence  ''  The  American  detidls  of  the  ex« 
from  Gales,  in  which  that  gentle-  cesses  committed  by  the  troops^  are 
manly  Yankee  says,  "  Codcbum  tvell  known  to  have  been  of  the  most 
was  quite  a  mountebank  in  the  Jtear^ending  description^  owing  to  its 
city,  exhibiting  in  the  streets  a  having  been  impossible  for  the  officers 
gross  levity  of  manner,  displaying  to  restrain  the  troops,  JEcce  iterum 
sundry  articles  of  trijling  value,  of  Crispinus  I  Lo  again  the  cobbler  I 
which  he  had  robbed  the  PresidenVs  "  The  despatch  of  Major  Crutchfield, 
houscy  ^*6'."  Mr  Stuart  is  very  lachry-  the  officer  commanding  at  Hampton, 
mose  and  libellous  on  Captain  Gor-  is  published  verbatim  in  Uie  London 
don  of  the  Sea-horse,  senior  naval  Courier  of  the  14th  August,  181 3,  and 
officer  of  the  British  fleet  off  Alexan-  contdns  the  following  shocking  detail 
dria,  who,  he  says,  <*  commenced  an  -— ^The  unfortunate  females  atHamp- 
indiscriminate  work  of  plunder ;"  ton,  who  could  not  leave  the  town, 
and  he  repeats,  that  upon  this  occa«  were  suffered  to  be  abused  in  the  most 
sion,  **  it  is  undeniable  we  plundered  shameful  manner^  not  onJy  by  them 
upon  a  great  scale.'*  With  much  (the  troops),  but  the  venal  savage 
candour  and  caution,  he  says,"  I  cer-  blacks,  who  were  encouraged  in  their 
talnljr  do  not  mean  to  attest  the  truth  excesses,*  ^  And  again,  "  Uie people 
€/^^^Jac//'  (how  the  deuce  could  at  Baltimore,  and  In  the  neignbour- 
,^P ^^,tbat  the  Ajaericanu bad ttot  an  hood,  ^ve  uA  accjowaXa  fii  thA 

HiUiarftntfv^  MAo...^ ^t.^^  Jii A.^  *! ,^iiA^A  A.«JL^M  i\..^\»«« 
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in  this  quarter,  especially  by  our  dirt,  as  if  it  would  sweep  tlie  path 

naval  troops,  under  the  command  pf  on  which  is   sidelong  progressinif 

Sir  George  Cockburn^  who  landed  — himself  a  procession — the  King  3[ 

OB  various  parts  of  the  adjoining  all  the  Turkeys— so  have  you  seen, 

C0BBtB,and  acted  in  the  most  barbarous  while  all  other  fowl,  half  in  fun  and 

manner  towards  the  unarmed  andfe*  half  in  fear,  have  stood  aloof  from  the 

malepart  of  the  population,**  We  hope  usurper,  the   Pseudo-peacock  ccle* 

the  present  editor  of  the  London  brating  the  ceremony  of   his  own 

Courier  will  not  debase  its  pages  coronation-day. 
by  any  such  calumnies.    It  would        *'  Major  Pringle,"  says  he,  in  his 

not  be  easy  to  decide  whether  Mr  first  letter,  '*  declares  that  his  object 

Stnarfs  admiration  of  the   British  for  engaging  in  this  correspondence 

wnafj  or  of  the  British  navy,  is  the  *  was  to  put  the  character  of  his  fel- 

fafgher;  here  he  speaks  of  the  con-  low- soldiers  in  a  true  light  before 

duct  of  both — but  especiallt/  of  our  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,'  and 

naval  troops;  however,  here  andfelse-  in  his  last  letter  he  states  that  *  he 

where,  as  well  as  at  Washington,  **  it  had  no  motive  to  commence  this 

iVas   found  impossible  to  restrain  correspondence  but  that  of  doing 

them  from  plunder,"  or  even  from  justice  to  his  feUoxh-soldiers  in  every 

rcqie  and  murder.  We  do  not  ohseTve  point  of  view*    His  championship  of 

these  exploits  of  our  blue  and  our  the  British  army  is,  UiereK>re,  of  the 

red  jackets  mentioned  in  the  long  most  extensive  description.    Whether 

list  of  passages  which  Mr  Stuart  re-  his  fitness  for  the  Jionourable  office  he 

fers  to  in  his  Refutation,  as  contain-  has  undertaken  be  equal  to  his  zeal, 

Ing  such  unqualified  panegyric  by  may  be  doubted  by  those  who  peruse 

him  on  the  British  array  as  shotdd  the  following  facts  and  considerations 

make  Major  Pringle  blush.  We  have,  with  a  desiro  to  form  an  impartial 

indeed,  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  conclusion."  This  is  not  true.  Major 

pfctnre  painted  by  this  great  artist  Pringle  does  not  undertake  a  cham* 

of  the  United  Service.  pionship,  of  the  most  extensive  de« 

.Conscious  of  having  ever  done  scription,  of  the  British  armv;  he 

ample  justice  to  the  character  of  the  undertakes  "  to  do  justice  to  his  fel- 

Bntlsh  navy  and  the  British  army,  low-soldiers,  in  every  point  of  view/' 

of  having  written  at  all  times  with  who  fought  and  blea  with  him  in 

enthusiasm  of  their  gallantry  and  America,  and  other  countries,  and  he 

devotion  to  their  country's  service,  has  performed  his  duty  in  the  closet 

and  of  having  *'  merely  alluded,"  in  as  he  did  in    the   field.     ''  Major 

the  tenderest  and  most  delicate  way,  Pringle's  testimony  is  eood  for  no- 

to  a  few  other  matters  on  which  a  thing ; "    '*  not  the  slightest  value 

hero-hating  hack  would  have  malig-  attaches  to  Major  Pringle's  authority 

nantly  dwelt  calling  '*  unfortunate  on  this  occasion  "—though  he  had 

truths'*  certain  Yankee  allegations,  been  selected  for  an  important  duty 

which  all  the  civilized  world  knew  which  he  had  performed  to  the  entire 

instinctively  to  be  libels  and  lies —  satisfaction   of  General  Ross— but 

Mr  Stuart  must  feel  himself  entitled  not  so  as  to  satisfy  Mr  Stuart.  Major 

to  look  down  upon  Major  Pringle,  Pringle,  too,  is  accused^  as  we  have 

as  from  a  superior   sphere.    The  seen,   "of  a  degree  of  unfairness, 

hauteur  of  the  ''great  American  tra-  probably  tcithoutan  exarnple,  in  such  a 

veller  "  is  equal  to  that  of  *'  the  controversy  as  the  present" — a  most 

proud  Duke  of  Somerset/'  or  any  ridiculousinstance  of  self*  importance 

Bubbley-jock  —  wild  or  tame  —  in  in  this  sensitive  civilian,  who  would 

wood  or  wuddy— that  ever  gobbled  insist  on  the  Major  copying  the  vulgar 

on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  insolence  of  a  Yankee,  who  called 

With  swollen  ruddy  chops,   head  "Sir  George  Cockburn  a  mounte- 

crowned    with   a   diadem    royally  bank."    ^  ft  is  not,  however,  by  the 

bending  back  towards  an  erected  perusal  of  garbled  and  partial  ex« 

and  expanded  tail  that  rustles  in  tracts  from  my  work,  or  the  document 

frequent  shudder,  with  magisterial  tary  evidence  that sttpports it^ihn.tTDX 

feet  pompously  prancing  in  parade,  stalemenls  ht^  Xo  \^^   \a\%^^  ^« 

with  all  their  ten  toes  looking  to  Major  Pt\M\<iYi%a  tioX  ox^i  ws\N>«ft> 

be  at  least  twenty,  ever  and  anon  the  mateim  -^wta  ol  iek^  S^^^X^"^^ 

r^t  or  left  wing  dropt  down  to  th«  of  <h^  b^ttSie  oi  ^«n«  Qt^R»»>»^^ 
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I  have  shewn,  of  the  proceedings  at 
Washington,  which  he  has  impugned, 
but  in  his  quotation  from  American 
documents,  has  omitted  such  portions 
of  them  as  prove  his  own  statements 
to  be  erroneous.  This  is  not  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  I  con* 
ceive  I  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
a  British  ojficfr,  who  *  publishes,' 
as  he  wyites,  to  you,  *  simply,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  to  put  the  cha- 
racter of  his  fellow- soldiers  in  a  true 
light  before  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen.'" We  really  do  not  very 
well  know  what  Mr  Stuart  "  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  British  officer ;" 
but  never  was  charge  more  false 


[Ifftrch 


who,  we  believe,  sat  fiftiNieTen 
stone ;  yet  he  is  severe  on  the  Minor's 
style,  cidling  it  an  ''inflated  and  rhe- 
torical style."  We  are  not  a  very 
good  judge  of  mere  style,  and  our 
own  may  t)e  as  bad  or  as  jood  as  the 
Major's ;  but  all  his  letters  are,  in  our 
humble  opinion^  written  with  great 
ease,  vivacity,  and  vigour.  Grossly 
traduced  as  Uie  character  of  his  brave 
brethren  in  arms  has  been  by  Mr 
Stuart,  and  often  as  he  has  been  all 
but  insulted  by  the  civilian,  the  sol- 
dier, conscious  of  the  goodness  of 
his  cause,  never  for  one  moment 
loses  his  temper,  and  it  is  needless 

^  to  say,  always  writes  nice  a  perfect 

than  this  against  Major  Pringlo  of    gentleman.    **  I  shall  now  advert  to 
making  "  garbled  and    partial  ex-    page  42  of  the  pamphlet,  where  Mr 

Stuart  writes  these  words,  *  More- 


tracts,  and  **  omitting  such  portions 
of  diem  as  prove  his  own  state- 
ments to  be  erroneous."  What  can 
Mr  Stuart's  description  of  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  possibly  be  to  Ma- 
jor Pringle,  who  led  the  gallant  21st 
to  the  ditch^who  had  his  own  foot 
on  its  brink — and  stood  there  sword 
in  hand  in  the  hottest  of  that  torrent 


over,  he  (Major  Pringle)  has  not 
scrupled  to  make  it  a  public  com- 
plaint, "  that  men  who  are  willing  to 
suffer  every  privation^  and  to  sned 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the 
defence,  or  for  the  honour  of  their 
country,  should  have  their  good  name 
filched   from  them  by  those  who 


of  fire,  among  the  many  hundreds  of    are  equally  unwilling  to  allow,  and 

Infill   _J      _...^J        -       -  .K....J.M.J        aSII        ..^J«».^«».J1  .«^Mk  ^^1-         A.  .^ <.^**.a^  .dbSfl^  A.«»         A  l«  ^^Zaa        — ^V>^¥%    " 


killed  and  wounded,  till  ordered,  on 
the  fall  of  Sir  John  Keane  by  his  side, 
to  gather  together  the  broken  brave, 
and  conduct  them  into  the  shelter  of 
the  wood?  He  has  shewn  that  at  this 
hour  Mr  Stuart  knows  nothing  of  the 
battle ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  quote 
and  confute  such  statements  as  de- 
nied or  withheld  due  honour  from  his 
companions  in  arms.  These  are  *'  the 
most  material  parts  of  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans ;" 
all  the  rest,  perfectly  true  and  per- 
fectly dull,  may  go  for  nothincr,  like 
much  other  information  collected 
during  "  Tiiree  Years  in  America." 
'4t  appears  from  other  parts  of  Major 
Pringle's  letter,  that  those  despatches 
were  in  his  hands  at  the  time  when  he 
was  writing  if.  He  is,  therefore,  as  I 
shall  shew,  ahogethtr  without  excuse 
for puldiahing  the  above  as  a  correct 
return  of  the  numbers  employed  on 
the  day  of  the  engagement."  We 
have  shewn  how  groundless  this 
charge  is,  and  only  quote  it  now  as 
another  instance  of  the  gentlemanly 
style  which  the  civilian  uses  towards 
the  soldier.  Sneers  and  sarcasms 
abound;  and  there  is  some  wit  too 
— but  weak  and  muddy  as  ditch- 
^^ater.     Air  Stuart  as  a  writer.  Is 


unable  to  appreciate  their  worth 
These  are  heavy  charges ;  affecting 
as  they  do,  not  only  the  credit  of  the 
work,  but  the  character  of  the  wri- 
ter, in  point  of  veracity,  intelligence, 
and  good  feeling.'  Sir,  I  never  made 
such  charges  against  Mr  Stuar^  I 
never  questioned  his  *  veracity,  in- 
telligence, and  good  feeling,'  I  knew 
too  well  what  was  due  to  his  feelings, 
and  to  my  own  character;  and  if 
Mr  Stuart  had  done  me  the  justice 
to  quote  the  latter  part  of  mv  letter, 
as  it  was  written,  this  explanation 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  Let 
him  turn  to  his  own  pamphlet,  in 
which  my  letter  is  publibhed,  and  he 
will  find  the  passage  thus  expressed, 
— *  should  have  their  good  name 
"  filched  from  them  "  by  those  who 
(wo  disrespect    to    Mr  Stuart) 


are 


equahy  unwilling  to  allow,  and  un- 
able to  appreciate  their  worth.'  It 
was  my  nrm  conviction  that  Mr 
Stuart  had  received  his  intelligence 
from  persons  not  capable  of  giving 
him  correct  information  on  several 
points  stated  in  his  work.    To  those 

Sersons  alone  were  my  observations 
Irected ;  and  that  no  mistake  might 
Occur  on  X\\\ft  ^oVa\»  \  Viv»<ittftd  tne 
wnrd«.  *  no  dVwe^wcX  Xft  IIU  ^\»»x\; 
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Mr  Stuart  has  promulgated  a  most 
aUurming  doctrine  on  the  duties  of  a 
critic.  **  It  was  his  duty,  according 
to  the  received  rules  of  criticism,  to 
have  read  my  book,  and  the  preface 
to  lt»  before  he  ventured  to  become  the 
reviewer  of  any  part  of  it.'*  We 
anin  call  that  an  alarming  doctrine. 
Major  Pringle  having  heard  that  a 
work  in  two  thick  volumes  (nearly 
eleven  hundred  pages!)  contained 
acme  slanders  ana  calumnies  on  the 
British  armv,  and  especially  on  that 
part  of  it  witii  which  he  had  served, 
and  on  that  part  of  their  conduct  in 
which  he  had  taken  an  active  share, 
boldly  turns  up  the  slanderous  and 
calumnious  passages,  and  squeezes 
oul  the  poisonous  matter  with  a  mus- 
cular  grasp  that  disdains  a  glove. 
Though  an  old  campaigner,  he  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life;  out  having 
gone  throi4;h  many  hardships  and 
dangers  in  the  tented  field,  we  pro- 
teat  against  the  cruelty  of  ordering 
him  on  such  a  service  as  that  sought 
to  be  imposed  on  him  by  Mr  Stuart 
The  perusal  of  the  preface  he  might 
get  tnrough ;  but  the  eleven  hundred 
paees  have  even  a  more  formidable 
look  than  the  lines  before  New  Or- 
leansy  whatever  may  have  been  Uie 
number  oi"  toises"  to  which  they  ex- 
tended—and we  know  several  offi- 
cers of  indisputable  valour,  who 
have  retreated  from  the  attack  on  the 
work  which  Mr  Stuart  has  thrown 
upt^-more  than  one  who,  by  ladder 
and  fascines,  unluckily  not  left  be-^ 
hind,  having  got  across  the  ditch, 
and  over  the  cotton  bags  and  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  and  bales  of  tobacco, 
surrendered  within  the  lines,  and 
were  liberated  on  parole. 

Mr  Stuart  tells  Major  Pringle 
**  that  the  reputation  of  the  British 
army  will  not  be  increased  either  by 
overrating  the  merits  of  the  army  cu 
superhuman^  or  underrating  the  merits 
of  the  enemy  it  met,'*  TTifs  is  sheer 
nonsense.  Where  has  Major  Pringle 
"  overrated  the  merits  of  the  British 
army  f  "  Where  has  he  used  a  single 
word  of  exaggeration?  ''Superhu- 
man," indeed!  Like  mere  mortal 
men,  he  has  seen  them  lyiog  dead  or 
dying  in  thousands.  But  in  one 
sense  the  British  army  is  superhu- 
man— numbers  against  numbers^  and 
in Jair  fields,  it  has  beaten  every  armxf 
wtA  wAicA  it  has  fought.  Nor  has 
M^orPriagle  ever  ''iwdeiTated  the 
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merits  of  the  enemy  it  met"  The 
Americans  are  as  brave  as  ourselves 
— for  their  blood  is  ours — ^but  for 
all  that,  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr 
Stuart  when  he  says,  «  Miyor  Prin- 
gle has  devoted  a  considerable  part 
"'-and  as  I  think  the  best  part — oi  his 
second  letter  to  a  merited  encomium 
on  General  Jackson."  It  is  quite 
natural  for  Mr  Stuart  to  say  so ;  but 
excellent  as  that  part  of  his  4etter 
is,  the  best  parts — tiiat  is  nearly 
the  whole — of  all  his  letters  are 
those  in  which  he  bestows  "me- 
rited encomiums"  on  our  own  sol- 
diers and  our  own  officers,  and  vindi- 
cates them  against  the  aspersions  of 
one  who  has  dared  to  slander  them 
on  what  he  calls  "  authorities,"  but 
which  are,  in  fact,  foul  and  foolish 
falsehoods,  which  a  man  of  honour 
like  Mr  Stuart,  but  for  some  unhap- 
py twist  in  his  understanding,  would 
have  scorned  to  credit 

General  Jackson  behaved  with  hu- 
manity and  generosity  to  all  his  pri- 
soners, which  did  him  asgreathonour 
as  his  conduct  in  the  defence.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  him  a  great 
man.  Unappalled  by  the  landing  of 
a  formidable  army  of  British  vete- 
rans, he  infused  fresh  courage  1  nto 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  natu- 
rally brave ;  the  danger  .was  greats 
but  the  Americans  under  him  had  no 
fear,  even  of  such  a  foe ;  strone  as 
their  position  was  — '^  a  mile-long 
line  full  of  men,"  it  was  found  im- 

Eregnable— not  because  of  cottoup 
ags  only  and  parapets,  but  because 
of  paUiots  deadly  with  steady  hands, 
keen  eyes,  and  stem  hearts-— in« 
vincible  where  they  stood  —  uner- 
ring marksmen,  whatever  were  their 
numbers— with  a  commander  en« 
dowed  with  a  genius  for  war— and 
in  all  respects  equal  to  the  glorious 
duty  he  had  taken  upon  himself  in 
his  country's  cause. 
«  Hitherto,  we  have  purposely 
avoided  all  allusion  to  one  part  of 
Mr  Stuart's  "  work,"  because  we 
wished  first  to  settie  the  controversy 
between  him  and  Major  Pringle; 
and  because  it  contains  the  most 
atrocious  charge  ever  brought 
against  the  character  of  a  civilized 
state.  Here  it  is-— not  *<  garbled,"  but 
in  all  its  \oat]b&oinKn!&«a. 

dieted,  «o  {«LC  BA  \  wwMl  \t«stL  ^\  ^tw 
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in -chief  bad  promised  the  plunder  of  the 
city  to  his  army.  This  is  a  matter  which 
even  nove  concerns  the  honour  of  the 
JBritiah  name,  for  the  statement  is  found- 
ed on  no  light  authority. 

"  Mr  Eaton,  holding  one  of  the  high- 
est offices  io  the  general  government  of 
the  United  Sutes,  the  present  (1830) 
secretary  of  war  to  the  American  go* 
-vernment  at  Washington,  and  the  author 
of  a  life  of  General  Jackson,  expressly 
asserts,  in  that  work,  that  *  Booty  and 


can  lines  without  teeing  Uiat  they  wefe 
ONB  LOATHSOME  LIB.  One  would  hftve 
thouffht  that  no  person  Britain-bom 
woula  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
brought,  even  by  the  most  pressing 
necessity,  to  make  any  use  whatever 
of  paper  so  ineffably  foul ;  and  what 
are  we  to  think  of  Mr  Stuart,  natu- 
rally a  generous  and  honourable 
man,  who  publishes  such  filth  in  his 
**  work,"  and  manifestly  believes  that 


Beauty.-  wa,  th.  watchword  of  Sir  Ed-     L^^  *"•  &h''p""l!l.'^  '"  ^ 
ward  Pakenham'8  army  in  the  batUe  of     ^^^  "^  *«  »"»'«•»  Pe»P>e  ? 


army 
the  8th.  He  thus  writes :  <  Let  it  be  re- 
membered of  that  gallant  but  misguided 
general,  who  has  been  so  much  deplored 
hy  the  British  nation,  that  to  the  cu- 
pidity of  his  soldiers  ho  promised  the 
wealth  of  the  city  as  a  recompense  for 
their  gallantry  and  desperation,  while, 
with  brutal  licentiousness,  they  were  to 
revel  in  lawless  indulgence,  and  triumph 
uncontrolled  over  female  innocence. 
Scenes  like  these  our  nation,  dishonoured 
and  insulted,  had  already  witnessed  at 
Hampton  and  Havre  de  Grace,  (allu- 
ding to  Sir  G.  Cockburn's  expedition,) 
hut  it  was  reserved  for  her  yet  to  learn, 
that  an  officer  of  high  standing,  polish- 
ed, generous,  and  brave,  should,  to  in- 
duce his  soldiers  to  acts  of  daring  valour, 
permit  them,  as  a  reward,  to  insult,  in- 
jure, and  debase  those  whom  all  man- 
kind, even  savages,  reverence  and  re- 
spect. The  hiiitory  of  Europe,  since  ci- 
Tilized  warfare  began,  is  challenged  to 
afford  an  instance  of  such  gross  depravi- 
ty, such  wanton  outrage  on  the  morals 
and  dignity  of  society.  English  writers 
may  deny  the  correctness  of  the  charge ; 
it  certainly  interests  them  to  do  so,  but 
its  authenticity  is  too  well  established  to 
admit  a  doubt,  while  its  criminality  is 
increased,  from  being  the  act  of  a  people 
who  hold  themselves  up  to  surrounding 
nations  as  examples  of  every  thing  that  is 
correct  and  proper. 

**  This  charge  does  not  rest  upon  Mr 
Eaton's  authority  alone.  It  Is  mentioned 
in  all  the  American  statements  relative 
to  this  battle  down  to  the  present  day. 
Mr  Timothy  Flint,  who  has  given  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  campaign,  repeats 
it  in  his  geography  and  history  of  the 
AVestern  States, — and  it  also  appears  in 
the  travels  of  Bcrnhard,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  brother-in-law  to  the  Duke  of 
Qarence,  (now  King  of  Great  Britain,) 
published  so  late  as  1828.*' 

No  geDtleman-^no  man  in  Britain 

— unless  besotted  by  some  strange 

9et  of  sentlmentB  beyond  the  pow 
or  our  imatrinotirt^  ^«^«  ♦^  ««5 s 


"  Now  we,  the  undersigned,  serving  !a 
that  army,  and  actually  present,  and 
through  whom  all  orders  to  the  troopa 
were  promulgated,  do,  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  that  distinguished  officer,  who 
commanded,  and  led  the  attack,  the  whole 
tenor  of  whose  life  was  marked  by  man- 
liness of  purpose,  and  integrity  of  view, 
most  unequivocally  deny  that  any  such 
promise  was  ever  held  out  to  the  army, 
or  that  the  watchword  asserted  to  hava 
been  given  out,  was  ever  issued  ;  and  fur* 
ther,  that  such  motives  could  never  have 
actuated  the  man,  who  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  his  King  and  country  so 
eminently  upheld  the  character  of  a  true 
British  soldier. 

**  That  a  refutation  of  the  above  calum- 
nies not  having  before  appeared,  is  solely 
to  be  attributed  to  their  not  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  undersigned  that 
they  existed,  until  the  work  from  which 
they  are  taken  was  given  to  the  public 
in  the  present  year,  1833. 
(Signed)    John  Lambeet,  Lt.- General. 

John  Kbank,  Lieut.- General. 

W.  Thornton,  Maj.- General. 

Enw.  Blakbnet,  Major- Gen. 

Alex.  Dickson,  Colonel. 

Deputy  Adjt.-Gen.  Royal 
Artillery." 

And  how  does  Mr  Stuart  hehave 
on  the  appearance  of  this  *'  docu- 
ment ?"  Is  he  covered  with  confu- 
sion of  face — bowed  to  the  ground  by 
a  sense  of  self-humiliation — driven 
to  hide  Ills  head  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity, till  the  storm  of  indignation, 
blowing  upon  him  from  all  quarters, 
has  suDBiaed,  and  he  and  his  base 
calumnies  are  alike  forgotten  ?  No. 
We  hear  him  priding  himself  in  the 
exposure  of  the  great  big  American 
SERPENT  LIB,  whlch  he  had  imported 
in  a  broad  British  bottom,  and  let 
loose  to  defile  our  soil  with  its  fetid 
slime. 

,  „  **  V?Vi«r«  do  "vou  ftnd  that  I  hav«  made 

set  of  sentiments  beyond  the  power     nnv  c\iaT&e  aita\ii%t  v\i^  IB^xXWia^  wmi. 
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the  ifoodness,  sir !  to  read  that  part  of  my 
Barrative  which  relates  to  my  recent 
correspondence  with  Sir  John  Lambert. 
And  the  other  general  officers  who  served 
with  him  on  the  expedition  to  New  Or- 
leans :  and  you  will  at  once  x>erceivei  that 
It  contains  no  charge  against  the  British 
army,  and  that  my  authority  is  not  at  all 
pledged  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fact  stated 
relating  to  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  alone.  I  have 
only  mentioned,  that  I  was  told  at  New 
Orleans  that  the  British  Commander-in- 
chief  '  bad  promised  the  plunder  of  the 
eity  to  his  army.*  I  added,  that  *  this 
was  a  matter  which  even  yet  concerned 
the  honour  of  the  British  name* — I  did 
not  say  of  the  British  armyt  because  the 
diarge  related  to  the  single  individual 
who  was  implicated.  If  I  had  known 
that  the  statement  made  to  me  was  true, 
or  if  I  had  giren  implicit  credit  to  it,  I 
should  not  have  conceived  myself  called 
upon  to  specify  the  authorities  which  led 
me  to  publish  this,  any  more  than  the 
other  details  respecting  the  battle.  The 
authorities  which  I  produced  are  un- 
doabtedly  of  the  most  respectable  descrip- 
tion ;  two  of  them  American,  and  one  of 
them  European  ;  the  European  autho- 
rity being  that  of  the  distinguished  offi- 
cer Bernliard,  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
brother-in-law  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  who  now,  I  lielieve,  commands 
the  Dutch  army,  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  It  certainly  did  appear  to  me 
at  the  time,  as  it  still  does,  that  those 
authorities,  not  exclusively  American, 
coupled  with  the  information  given  to  me 
on  the  spot,  rendered  it  imperative  on 
me  to  mention  that  this  statement  was 
made  to  me  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  I 
had  not  heard  it  contradicted;  but  I 
might,  had  I  thought  it  necessary  in  or- 
der to  screen  myself  from  the  accusation 
of  trusting  to  American  authority,  have 
confirmed  it  by  even  further  evidence, 
which  proves  its  general  belief  in  Europe 
at  the  period  when  I  was  at  New  Or- 
leans. Count  Marbois,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients  before  the  French 
Revolution,  and  who  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.,  has, 
in  his  admirable  History  of  Louisiana, 
published  in  1828,  I  believe,)  expressly 
declared  (at  page  380,)  *  that  the  pil- 
lage of  New  Orleans  was  announced  to 
the  army  as  a  magnificent  recompense 
for  its  dangers  and  toils.  In  fact,  the 
crops  of  cotton  and  other  rich  productions 
of  these  vast  countries,  were  stowed  at 
thif  city,  it  being  the  limit  and  entrep6t 
of  the  Davigation  oi  Che  Mississippi  aod 
MitaourW 


ly  appealed,  are  unqualified.  It  appears 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  notices 
which  have  appeared  in  the  American 
newspapers  of  my  correspondence  with 
Sir  John  Lambert,  that  the  report  of  the 
plunder  of  New  Orleans  having  been 
promised  by  the  Commander-in-chief  to 
the  army,  was  implicitly  believed,  as  well 
in  Europe  as  in  America,  until  it  was 
authoritatively  contradicted  by  Sir  John 
Lambert,  in  consequence  of  the  notice 
which  appeared  in  my  book.  My  publi- 
cation, therefore,  has  been  most  useful  in 
eliciting  the  complete  refutation  of  the 
calumny,  which  otherwise  might  have 
remained  unknown  in  this  country,  until 
the  death  of  the  other  general  officers  who 
were  with  the  army  had  rendered  a  com- 
plete contradiction  impossible.  Mr  Eaton, 
who  was  lately  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  at  Washington,  seems  first  of  all  to 
have  published  it  to  the  world  ;  but  he  is 
quite  incapable  of  inventing  such  a  story, 
which  may  at  the  time  have  been  believed 
on  the  authority  of  some  deserter  or  * 
worthless  person  attached  to  the  army. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  not  seen 
occasion  to  retract  or  cancel  a  single  word 
that  I  have  written,"  &c. 

He  publishes  a  self-evident  lie  of 
the  most  loathsome  kind,  and  all  the 
*'  authorities,"  who  have  told  it,  and 
then  says, "  my  authority  is  not  at  all 
pledged  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fact  l*^ 
What  does  he  mean  ?  How  could 
his  authority  be  pledged  for  the  ac-  • 
curacy  of  a  fact  of  which  it  was 
impossible  he  personally  could  know 
any  thing  at  lul  ?  He  was  probably 
in  the  Parliament  House,  walking 
about  arm  in  arm  with  another  of 
**  the  most  fair  and  liberal  Whigs  of 
the  age,"  the  day  Pakenham  was 
said  to  have  issued  that  nefarious 
watchword — snoring  in  his  bed  the 
morning  Pakenham  and  two  thou« 
sand  other  gallant  spirits  fell-^many 
of  them  to  rise  no  more.  His  authv^ 
ritypledged^foTSOOth  I  All  he  could  do 
he  did  to  dishonour  that  gallant  man 
and  his  gallant  troops — he  collected 
all  the  endence  that  existed,  and  gave 
it  to  the  world  without  one  word  to 
indicate  that  he  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  charge  being  the 
Lie  of  all  Lies.  "  Tflhad  known  that 
the  statement  made  to  me  was  true,  or 

if  I  had  GIVEN  IMPUCIT  CR9DIT  to  it, 

I  should  not  have  conceived  myself 
called  upon,  to  specify  ^  autKcm»\t% 
which  led  mc  to  publUhthw^^M  xssss^ 
ibaa  the  ol\iftt  ^eVKiV^  x^^«d^^%^ 
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bare  dared  to  publiihy  wiliioiit  aur 
tilUe  of  proofi  lucli  an  incredible 
chiMve  against  such  a  man.  Had 
be  done  so,  be  would  bave  been 
set  down  as  a  madman.  We  do 
not  know  wbat  he  means  bj  am* 
pHcit  credit;  it  Is  plain  be  does 
not  understand  the  word  impHciis 
but  that  he  did  credit  it  is  certain ; 
or,  if  he  did  not,  never  l>efore 
did  any  man  publish  to  the  world 
so  foul  a  charge  against  the  cha- 
racter of  his  country,  without  deign- 
ing to  let  that  country  Icnow  that 
he  disbelieTed  the  slander  on  the 
nationd  honour  and  humanity,  at 
the  very  moment  he  was  writing  it, 
and  during  all  the  months  that  three 
editions  of  his  ''work"  wereeivinff 
it  circulation  at  home  and  aoroad. 
And  did  it  never  occur  to  him,  **  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  writers 
of  the  age,"  to  write  to  any  one  of  the 
Five  British  Officers  who  served  un- 
der Pakenham,  communicating  to 
bim,  or  to  them  all,  the  hideous  ca- 
lumny to  which  he  **  did  not  give  im- 
plicit credit,"  that  they  might  stifle 
or  strangle  the  ugly  and  decrepit 
monster,  or  if  guilty,  that  the  Truth 
might  go  forth,  and  the  wbqle  British 
People  be  thenceforth  justly  num- 
bered among  Barbarians?  No  man 
of  honour  like  Mr  Stuart^  could, 
tUl  bis  mind  was  ruined  by  some 
unimaginable  Anti-British  mental 
habit  grown  into  an  anomalous 
disease,  have  circulated  such  a  Lie, 
without  first  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  It  was  a  Lie,  from  those  Five 
Officers — or  from  some  one  of  the 
hundred  officers  or  thousand  men 
still  surviving,  we  hope,  who  served 
under  Pakenham.  Nor  can  the  ut- 
most lenity  of  judgment  allow 
the  omission  to  l>e  but  the  gross- 
est imprudence  —  it  were  eltber 
shocking  injustice— reckless  folly-* 
or  stupid  infatuation.  Whatever  it 
was  it  still  is — for  hear  bim  now. 
"  My  publication  lias  been  most  use- 
full  in  eliciting  the  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  calumny  t  whicn  otbefwise 
might  have  remained  unhnoum  in*thiB 
country^  until  the  death  of  the  other 
general  officers  who  were  with  tiie 
armv  had  rendered  a  complete  con- 
tndicWou  impossible."  Dr  Browne, 
tbe  ingenious  and  learned  editor  of 
ibe  Caledonian  Mercury^  in  an  adnd- 
nble  articie,   well  aaka,  « Would 


Army. 
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knoirn  In  (Us  country,  eqMid- 
ly  coBfliderIng  the  tdnted  nmusne: 
whence  it  is  supposed  io  have  origiv' 
nated  ?  Or  if  tbe  publication  tbaraof 
on  insufficient  evidence  luul  not  been 
justified  on  the  plea  of  its  alleged 
*  utUity*  in  elicitiitf  a  complete  refu- 
tation I  a  plea,  be  it  observed,  wbicb 
is  equally  available  for  a  description 
of  cases  which  Mr  Stuart  could  not 
have  bad  in  bis  contemplation,  wkan 
ha  perused  the  words  we  ham  UmI 
quoted,  and  which,  in  fact,  might 
with  like  force  be  ui^ged  hi  defence 
or  extenuation  of  tlie  most  wanlen 
and  atrociotti  slanders  ?** 

Unless  we  saw  it  there  with  our 
own  eyes  now  \j\nft  before  u%  we 
could  not  credit  the  attempt  ha' 
makea  to  denv  that  the  charge  aflRsota 
either  the  British  people  or  the  Bri- 
tish armv  I  It  oxuy  affects  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Edward  Paicenham  I  Dr 
Browne  puts  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
notion  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  it  must 
now  surely  strike  even  Mr  Stuart 

^  But  is  it  meant  to  be  seriously 
maintained  that  '  1^  Edward  Pak^ 
enham*§  army'  formed  no  part  of 
'the  British  army?'— or  that  the 
former  could  bave  been  disgraced 
without  affeeting  the  credit  of  the 
latter  ?— or  that  if  such  a  <  watcl»- 
word'  had  actually  been  given  out 
It  would  not  have  implied  a  oonvio* 
tlon,  on  the  part  of  the  Comasander- 
in-chief,  that  the  rufllans  under  his 
command  were  inaccessible  la  any 
other  motive  or  stimulus  than  that 
supplied  by  the  prospect  of  riotinff 
in  SLll  the  excesses  of  unrestrained 
rapine  and  licentiousness  P— or  that 
this  would  not  have  Involved  the 
severest  censure,  nav  the  bitterest 
reproach  on  *  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham's  am^*  as  well  as  its  Qenerak-- 
ia-chief?— or  that,  on  such  a  sup** 
position,  tlie  latter  would  have  been- 
'the  aingle  hidivldual  who  waa  ini-i^ 
plicated ?'  The  issubg  of  sueh  a- 
'  watchword'  would,  under  emr 
drcumstanees,  have  been  highly  cul- 
pable in  a  General-h[i-chlef,  because 
grossly  at  variance  with  all  the 
uswes  of  civiliaed  warfare ;  but  if  it 
had  actually  been  given  out,  it  must 
either  have  been  held  as  a  gross  insidt 
and  outrage  to  every  officer  and  man 
in  the  army,  or  it  nmst  have  beeft 
coaeitniBi  aa  pnbetio  prebaia  tlHit> 
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red  Indians,  capable  only  of  being 
moved  by  an  appeal  to  the  lowest 
and  most  brutal  animal  appetites. 
And  In  either  case  would  it  not  have 
inferred  i  reproach  to  the  British 
■rmyP-^in  the  one,  that  a  Command- 
er-in-chief should  have  been  found 
capable  it  once  of  violating  Uie  laws 
of  dviihied  warfare,  insulting  the 
character  of  his  troops,  and  endea* 
vooring  to  destroy  the  very  disci- 
pline which  it  was  his  most  sacred 
duty  to  maintain  and  enforce  by 
every  means  in  his  power? — ^in  the 
other,  that  the  army  of  a  highly  en- 
lightened and  civilized  nation  should 
Imve  consisted  of  such  abandoned 
and  detestable  miscreants  as  to  be 
moved  to  do  their  duty  only  by  an 
unllfliited  warrant,  in  the  event  of 
aoccess,  to  commit  every  crime 
which  is  calculated  to  degrade  and 
to  brutalize  human  nature?" 

All  the  rest  of  liis  unfortunate 
flonndering  is  equally  pitiable— 
and  at  last  he  attributes  the  ori- 

SB  of  this  "universal  belief"  in 
merica  to  *'  some  deserter  or  worths 
less  person  attached  to  the  army  /  /" 
Mr  Secretary  Eaton*-who  must  be  a 
poor  creature-— had  the  information 
from  a  "  deserter  or  other  worthless 
person;*'  Timothy  Flint  — -  who 
must  be  an  equally  poor  creature—^ 
had  it  from  Eaton ;  Count  Marbois, 
author  of  an  "  admirable  History  of 
Louisiana,'*  and  *'  one  of  the  fairest 
and  moat  Uberal  writers  of  the  age" — 
who  must  be  a  poor  creature  too— > 
had  it  from  Flint ;  and  so  it  passed 
from  one  poor  creature  to  another 
•—into  what  Mr  Stuart  calls  <<  uni- 
venal  l>elief ;"  and  he— in  this  affair 
the  poorest  creature  of  all — ^with- 
out  "pledging  his  own  authority 
to  the  accuracv  of  the  fact'* — with- 
out "  giving  it  Implicit  credit"— 
and  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
aak  any  questions  of  the  many 
honourable  British  officers  who 
could  have  settled  the  matter  at 
once— circulates  three  editions  of 
the  calumny  here— and  on  five  ho- 
nourable and  distinguished  men  de- 
claring it  to  be  all  a  lie,  draws  him- 
self proudly  up,  and  exclaims,  What 
a  wMffUl  man  am  1/ 1 

And  yet  this  very  person  reads  a 

leetare  to  the  Editor  of  The  Edinm 

hktgh  Bveninff  Courant,  on  hu  rash- 

Si0umprB§amb^toglfe  any  opinion 

om^M^  FHng»$  %Nef%  wiAmA 

mMaf  to  bmr  wftai  ha^  Mr  Stuart, 


might  have  to  say  in  reply  I  Why,  Mr 
Buchanan  must  have  waited  nearly 
three  months  before  venturing  to  say 
a  word.  What  laughable  arrogance  I 
Mr  Buchanan  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able  talents  and  information— and  an 
honour  to  the  Press — and  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  thus  dictated  to, 
and  rated,  like  an  inferior,  by  a 
man  so  far  beneath  him  in  intellect 
—and  certainly  not  above  hiui  in 
rank  and  station.  He  has  borne  the 
reproof  with  singular  good  temper 
—but,  to  be  sure,  anger  is  not  con- 
tempt He  had  written  not  a  word 
against  Mr  Stuart,  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  he  is  In  all  respects  friendly; 
he  had  merelv  expressed,  with  mild- 
ness, his  belief  that  Major  Pringle 
had  rectified  some  errors  in  uie 
*<  Three  Years  in  North  America.". 
Yet  his  High  Mightiness,  the  **  Great 
American  Traveller,"  in  the  final 
sentence  of  his  **  Refutation,"  or  ra- 
ther **  Exposure,"  thus  addresses 
this  highly-respected  gentleman.  ^  I 
have  now,  sir,  shewn,  by  referring  to 
a  mass  of  evidence,  especially  to  offi- 
cial documents,  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  the  testimony  of  a  single 
individuali  whatever  his  rank  in  the 
army  may  have  been,  how  entirely 
erroneous  are  Major  Pringle's  state- 
ments, in  every  essential  particular; 
and  that  the  ffrievous  accusation 
against  me,  of  having  preferred  un- 
founded charges  against  my  country- 
men, and  upon  American  authority,  la 
itself  the  most  baseless  of  unfoundled 
calumnies.  With  respect  to  yourself, 
(whom  I  freely  acquit  of  all  intention 
to  injure  me,  though  I  cannot  exempt 
you  from  the  blame  of  rashness,)  Ih(^€ 
the  lesson  which  this  exposure  has  given 
you,  unit  lead  you  in  future  to  adhere 
to  that  system  of  cautious  management 
for  which  your  Journal  has  hitherto 
been  remarhttble^^l  am,  sir, 

**  Your  obedient  servant 
•«  Jas.  Stuart." 

Major  Pringle  deserves  well  of 
the  British  army;  and  has  shewn, 
like  many  other  military  and  naval 
men,  that  he  can  use  the  pen  as  well 
as  the  sword.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
meddle,  in  this  way,  with  military  or 
naval  affkirs ;  for  we  leave  them  to 
that  exce\\«n\  moaSdoXf  HiMgutofti.^ 
the  United  SenVcft  ^oxirwii^  ^^.  Nft 

XWted  Bwte»  <J(li«»^  ^*i«A  Vj 
MrVrtM. 
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Mr  Hill,  member  for  Hull,  dup- 
lag  a  visit  to  that  town,  some  time  in 
October  last,  in  a  harangue  to  bis 
constituents,  at  tbe  Cross-keys  Inn, 
accused  one,  or  more  than  one,  of 
the  Irish  Members,  of  the  most  dis- 

S-aceful  duplicity  in  regard  to  the 
oercion  Bill.  His  speech  was  re- 
ported in  three  Hull  papers,  the  Hull 
Packet  (an  excellent  paper),  the 
Hull  Advertiser,  and  the  Hull  Rock- 
ingham, and  was,  within  a  few  weeks, 
copied  into  every  newspaper  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  three  re- 
ports of  the  speech  agreed  in  all  that 
was  essential — the  charge  being,  that 
one  of  more  of  the  Insh  Members, 
who  voted  publicly  against  the  bill, 
urged  Ministers  in  secret  not  to  abate 
a  smgle  atom  of  its  severity,  as  other- 
wise no  man  could  live  in  Ireland. 
The  version  of  it  given  in  the  Exa- 
miner, Nov.  10, 1833,  and  which  is 
embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges,  points  very  di- 
rectly either  to  Mr  O'Connell  or 
Mr  Shell;  and  it  soon  became  the 
general  belief— not  that  the  latter 
gentleman  was  the  criminal— but 
that  he  was  the  person  meant  in 
Mr  Hill's  startling  accusation.  The 
public  was  every  day  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  denial 
after  denial,  given  in  various  modes, 
by  about  nine«  tenths  of  the  Members 
to  whom  Uie  charge  coidd  refer, 
without  a  syllable  on  the  subject 
issuing  from  tongue  or  pen  of  Mr 
Shell,  who  had  formerly  been  fa- 
mous for  other  qualities  than  taci- 
tumity  or  retention,  and  shewn  him- 
self prompt  and  forward  to  wither, 
with  the  fires  of  his  written  and  oral 
eloquence,  all  rash  assailants  of  his 
political  character. 

Mr  Hill,  finding  that  he  had  made 
a  charge  which  implicated  all  the 
Irish  Members  who  had  opposed  the 
Coercion  Bill,  publicly  offered  to  let 
every  Irish  Member,  who  chose  to 
ask  him  tbe  question  by  letter,  know 
*  by  return  ot  post  whether  or  no  he 
was  the  alledged  d^iaquent'  W«  be- 
lieve a  good  many  of  them  avt^led 
themselves  of  this  veryMPolito  and 
geaeroua  ofkr,  aaoA- raeeivBd.SAtffrf 
factory  answets  in   tbe.  wgki^% 


Whil^   d^fiK^m    S^JIIj,.m^^^A, .<— 1. 


^ ^Jk  l^t^   «- 


not  slomaeh  such  insolence,  and  ^  re* 
padiated  the  accusation"  through 
other  channels,  in  language  whleh 
he  who  ran  might  read.  Mr  WlVn 
offer,  which  we  have  faoetioadj 
called ,  above  ^  polite  and  gent^ 
Tou%**  and  whic£  many  or  most 
people,  we  remember  at  the  iim^^ 
eravely  called  '*  manly,"  wa»  Impii^ 
dent  in  the  extreme  to  the  iiitiqr> 
who  he  knew  were  innocent^  smi,  nm^ 
just,  and  worse  than  unjust^  in  the>  to*- 
treme,  to  the  one  or  two  who  \m 
thought  were  guilty;  and  £roin  first 
to  last  the  part  he  played  earn  now 
be  redded  by  no  upright  mind 
but  with  disdain  and  oisgust.  'Mr 
Shell  from  the  first  saw  tliat  he  war 
**  the  Irish  Member"  aconsed  of 
speaking  with  great  violence  against 
every  part  of  the  Bill,  of  ^olinf 
against  every  clause  of  it^  and  then 
going  to  Ministers,  and  sayiogi 
*<  Don't  bate  one  single  atom  of  it  r 
and  who  is  Mr  Hill,  that  he  shoidd 
have  had  tlie  audacity  to  dream  for 
a  moment  that  Mr  Shell  would  coi»- 
descend  to  correqMmd  with  him  by 
letter  about  an  accusation,  made  not 
against  his  honour  as  a  gentleman, 
or  his  honesty  as  a  man,  but  chargfaig 
him  with  being  the  basest  ef  >vil»' 
lalns?  i' 

Had  Mr  Shell  so  for  foivotten  him^ 
self  as  to  write  to  Mr  Hill,  no  doubt 
he  wouM  have  got  the  same  answer 
then,  which  he  aftervrards  got  front 
that  fat  and  foolish  Lmrd;  and  he 
would  have  been  placed  by  the  p«tb- 
lication  of  that  answer  in  a  pleasing 

Sedicament  in  Tipperarr*  To  vin* 
cate  himself  would  for  raon^ 
have  been  utterly  impossiUe;  and 
had  he  become  a  correspondent  of 
the  very  considerate  Meml>er'for 
Hull,  he  would,  as  surely  as  he  is 
now  alive,  have  been  now  dead*^' 
while  his  murder  would  have  beeat 
thought  a  sacrifice.  We  ask  Mr  mX^» 
in  Ilia  own.belief,  iken^  if  such  wonlfl 
not  have  been  the  almost  inevitaUe 
consaqttance  of  such  a  crime  h^lsM 

5 AbUdy  charged  against  Mr  Shell  r 
ut^ithat  gentleman  smolheredrWaf 
Ind^naition  till  ParUament  should  ae« 
assemble;  and  he  knew  that  thanihe: 
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disgrace,  proving  them,  one  and  all.  Lord  had  in  the  previous  part  of  the 

tobe  ninnies,  gossips,  eavesdroppers,  debate  affirmed,  that  no  Lrish  Mem- 

table-taik-retailers,  tale-bearers,  or-  ber  had  actually  communicated  with 

naments  of  the  three-black-crows-  the   Cabinet — he   meant   an    Irish 

school  of  poetry,  with  imaginations  Member   who    had    spoken    with 

that  medale  not  with  flowers,  but  warmth  against  the  Coercion  Bill-— 

find  their  materials  of  fiction  in, a  to  urge  them  to  pass  the  measure 

succession  of  small  vomits.  against  which  he  meant  to  vote.  The 

Parliament  reassembled;  and  on  Noble  Lord  distinctly  stated,  that  no 

ik^  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  5th  Irish  Member  had   communicated 

Feb.  1834,  Lord  Althorp — in  reply  with  the  Cabinet    He  should  then 

t»  Mr  0*Connell,  who  had  asked  wish  to  know  on  what  authority  the 

him  £rsl  if  any  such  statement  had  allegation  was  made.    So  far  as  the 

hbta  made  by  any  Member  of  the  charge  of  communication  to  the  Ca- 

GabiBek— and  secondly,  whether  any  binet  went,  it  was  an  acknowledged 

such  statement  had  been  made  to  falsehood.    He  would  also  allude  to 

any  Member  of  the  Cabinet — an-  the  implied  accusation,  that  Irish 

awered  that,  for  the  first,  he  begged  Members  who  voted  against  the  Bill 

tm  state»  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  had   absolutely  urged  it  forward, 

thataosftch  communication  had  been  What  was  the  foundation  for  so  hi- 

ninle,  and  that  he  believed  he  could  deous  an  imputation  as  that  ?    The 

ris»  answer  to  the  same  effect  for  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 

bis  colleagues  in  office ;  and  that  for  stated,  that  no  intimation  was  ever 

tiie  second,  no  such  statement,  as  made  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  nature 

far  as  he  was  aware,  had  been  made  that  the  present  accusation  would 

to  any  Cabinet  Minister.     But  he  warrant    He  would  then  ask,  on 

added,  "  that  he  had  good  reason  to  what  authority  was  the  statement 

believe  thai  wore  than  one  Honourable  made,  and  to  whom  was  it  commu- 

Member,  who  had  not  only  voted  but  nicated? 

epoiem  violenUy  againd  the  Irish  Coer-  **  Lord  Althorp  said  a  statement 

dou  Act,  had  meSe  use  of  very  differ'^  was  surely  made,  but  he  would  af- 

ewi  language  in  private,'*  firm  that  it  was  not  made  to  a  Cabi- 

^  There  seems  to  have  been  some  net   Minister.  —  (Hear,  hear,    and 

likde  doubt  or  uncertainty,  at  first,  laughter.) — He  would  say  more,  that 

arising  from  the  emphasis  laid  by  no  message  to  that  intent  was  sent 

Lord  Althorp  on  the  word  Cabinet  to  the  Government    But  he  would 

Ministers ;    but  that  was  soon  re-  not  say  that  the  statement  was  not 

moved;  Mr  Hill's  statement  at  Hull  made  to  the  Cabinet    From  what 

was,  even  at  this  earliest  stage  of  the  source   the   information   came   he 

enquiry,  shorn  of  its  most  malignant  would  not  then  exactly  state, 

beams ;  the  House  must  have  seen  **  Mr  Sheil  said,  that  he  would  put 

at  once,  that  the  gravamen  of  the  it  to  the  candour  of  the  Noble  Lord, 

charge  was  struck  out  of  it,  and  that  as  he  had  so  studiously  evaded  a 

the  ''  Irish  Member,"  or  Members,  distinct  declaration  of  the  offender, 

were  already  acquitted  otone  great  whether  he  was  one  of  those  whom 

crime— and  all  that  remained  was  to  he  heard  had  vehemently  spoken  and 

ascertain — if  the  House  chose  to  go  voted  against  the  Bill,  and  at  the 

into  the  enquiry — whether  or  not  same  time  declared  that  without  the 

they  were  guiltless  of  anotlier.  Bill  there  could  be  n<>  tranquillity 

Afiter  some  childish  altercation  for  Ireland  ? 

with  Mr  O'Connell,  Lord  Althorp  *<  Lord  Althorp — As  the  honourable 

sat  down,  and  remained  deaf  to  the  gentleman  has  put  the  thing  so  di« 

call  of  '^  Name— name;"    for  the  rectly  and  pointedly  to  me,  and  as  he 

House  were  naturally  enough  impa*  has  not  left  me  any  means  of  evading 

tient  to  know  **  who  is  the  traitor?"  so  unpleasant  a  question,  I  must  say 

Mr  Sheil— who  had  been  waiting  for  that  he  is. 

the  proper  time  to  speak — was  then  *^  Mr  Shell  stepped  forward  to  the 

loudly  cidled  for— and  the  following  table,  and  with  great  earnestness  of 

eoBversatioa  ensued  between  h\m  manner)  and  in  Sk  N«t^  ^^.'^^  %2dA. 

and  Lord  Althorp.  meaaared  ton^ ^oSbOb— ^  Ka  ^dcA^<:X^% 

if^Mr8beU,whowMlmMjc^\tA  L<nrdb«aatafe^iatoX\«nimsh\^«^ 

Mt^roae.   iUmid  iba(  ti^JSMO^  oiil^.toi^toMM^.^^'^^^^^^A'^^^ 
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decinrein  the  presenceof  thisHouse,  moflt  properlr  said,  "  ai  ^e-Noble 

— ia  the  prstenee  of  mj  eraaby—  Lord  •Inukfld  beUnd  Ibb  faMV'tf 

and,  if  it  be  not  profanatioa— In  the  bh  own  eracdoo,  A*  mMhelmg,  ■». 

proHnu  of  the  llviiiK  God,  that  the  imidy,  and  firveiOh  (faotew,  O^  ^ 

Individtul  who  fumlabed  Uie  infor-  M^niawf  tad  tie  vmlt  tIatemeiU  wtrt 

mmdoB  to  ^e  Government,  hu  been  kkdteaed  vriA  the  fiuktl,  Ihe  mod  «•- 

Slltf  of  the  fouteat,  the  romm^  U^trnt,  aitdtke  nod  ^AmaurMeJUu. 

)  matt  mallpiant,  and  ibe  nwat  Msd"    Hera  the  Houm  groanad— 

diabolical  calumny.' "  and  Hr  Sbeil  coatUiuad  to  ezpwa 

Hr  Hill  noir  roae,  aad  »«ld,  "  that  the  ■hamefiil  treatment  be  wm  Uoe^ 

he  waa  the  individual  who  firat  ut-  tng  with— and  Inaiited  on  naUlng  <hi 

tared  the  words  which  were  now  Lord  Althorp'i  breast  tke*'re^0B- 

Mwde  the  lubject  of  so  much  anf-  ribilitf"  he  had  cboien  to  take  upon 

madverMon.    His  attention  waa  not  bimaelf~^n  apite  of  Hr  %.  J,  Stan- 

dnwn  to  them  till  long  afier  they  107*8  "  putting  It  to  the  httioui^le 

were  mentioned.    The^  were  words  and  Isamed   member  to    oOMUec 


careifluly  thrown   out  in  the  heat 

of  convivial  ezeltemenL     He  aaw 

tiiree  different  veraiona  of  hU  apeecb, 

each  of  which  disagreed  from  the 

other.    He  never  made  any  declara*     . 

tion  that  BUf  individual  who  voted     rod  that  Lm^Altborp  bad  BOtBMBt 

and  spoke  warmly  against  Ae  Irish    any  thing  olfonriTe— aud  **  that  ha 

BUI,  had  urged  Hiolsters  to  pass  it.    waa  the  last  man  In  the  world  to 

He  merely  said,  that  such  member     wound  the  character  of  another." 


whether  he  waa  at  alt  llkeljr  to  daar 
his  honour  from  the  charglB  by  fha- 
tealns  the  reipomibilitu  m  IJora  At 
thorp/'  Mr SeerelaiT  Stanley  Ibwnt 
'  d  "responriUlity,"  and  wei 


bad  exprewed  hla  opinion  of  its  po-  Hii  Lordship  had  merely  meant  to 

llcy."    But  not  to  cumber  our  pi^es  ""      "-—  ■-•   '---»    —- ^•- 

witb  drivel  of  this  sort,  let  our  r~  ~ 
dere  turn  to  the  Report  of  the  Cd 


Up  ha _.__    .    . 

t  oe  had  hevd  certala 
atatements,  that  he  had  ti  eei/tdemi*  in 
Hepereon  *eho  aade  IhetH,  but  tfas^  ta 
a  Minister,  he  could  not  diadoae  the 
naaW)  ami  therefbre  he  hnuelf  vovtihed 
far  lach  a  datemeid  being  mtdeH" 
ive  up  Could  Hr  Secretary  StMtler  for  a 
his  authority— but  he  said  be  bad     nomeBtboUeve  tbatHr  ShaUwanld 

Krfect  confidence  In  It— that  be  be-     swallow  auch  a  nas^  doee  astbU? 
red  the  cbar^  was  true — and  that     But  Lord  Althorp  Umself  mw  aick 

L ,i.,_^  ._. ii__      OB  aeeiiw  It  offered  to  an  Iriah  gen- 

tlenwn  In  one  loathsome  cup  aftw 
soother,  and  put  so  end  to  all  fkrtkar 
ftdlr  among  the  grammariaM  by 
BtaUng  kis  own  view  of  Ifaa  meanlBg 
of"  reeponaibility ," — "  a  eUdemeat  hwi 
been  mkde  to  him  in  which  he  hdieoed. 
He  felt,  when  the  question  was  put 
10  him,  that  a  dedaraUon  to  tbml  ef< 


he  was  wilting  to  "  take  upon  him- 
self the  reaponaibility." 

Then  arose  a  diacusaion  on  the 
import  of  the  word  "  reaponaibility," 
~ia  used  on  this  occasion  by  so  great 
le  Ensliata  language  as 

y  Lord  Althorp.    LoTd  PaTmeraton 


a  master  of  the  Enslish  language 

my  Lord  Althorp.    LoTd  PaTmerah 

said  wisely,  that "  he  already  refused 

to  give  up  the  name,  and  aaid  he 

merdy  took  on  himtelf  the  reepoiuibUUjf     feet  was  likely,  nay  must  give  < 
cf  the  itateracitt  made.   He  did  not  fledge     fence ;  and  thweAnn  he  detemlw 
hinuelf  to  the  tndh  0/ the  dateneiit.  Sow     hlmadf  to  vouoh,  that  such  a  mH»- 
crndd  he  f      Every  one  knew  that  the     ment  had  been  made,  -/a  dttJan  hi$ 
eimpie  atierlion  o/ajaci  on  the  authority     beh^ia  it, — and  BOt  to  dlseloae  the 
of  another  uiat  a  very  dfffin-ent  thing  Jrom     nsmn  ttf  tfafl  T 
a  pledge  Jur  the  autientidtif  of  that  fiuJ.     ft,  but  lo  t 
It  wot  too  muck  to  expect  that  every  one 
thouid  be  that  called  on  to  become  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  acatraiy  of  every  date- 
ment  he  nmde  on  the  authority  y  one  in 
wioH  he  placed  confidence."     On  this 
the  House  cried  "  hear  I  hear  I"  Yea, 
Ihef  cried  hear  1  hear  I  to  this  bub- 
bub  af  deapicMblamoaMeoM,  But  Hi 
Siuil  warn  not  to  be  laqMMd  on  by 


limteff'  the  rt- 
M^   tnevelomp 
was  taken,  he  was  aaaww^le  far 


^— onj  and  an  fUdtoF>p- 

lis  bub^  Mebenalon  waa  tM  Hanwinhln 
ButUi  Hnas^that<mUrO'D«7WMrilHV 
Ion  by    "I*  wteMMfc  «n  ^Ahrt^ 
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«*  .BlMmanl  of  his  informant^"   t/iere  made  by  the  Noble  Lord;  and  duU 

were  loud  cries  of  No  I  No.'  Uie  honourable  member  for  Hull,  in 

Mr  Hill  then  rose,  doubtless  with  answer,  said,  "that  if,  in  the  judgment 

great  dignity,  and,  that  the  House  of  the  House,  it  was  deemed  incum* 

might  be   under    no  mistake,    ob-  bent  upon  him  io  make  such  oonces" 

aeryed,  ^  that  every  syllable  of  what  Hons  /  tnough  he  certainly  felt  Uiere 

.  he  had  stated  to  his  constituents  at  was  no  necessity  for  them,  yet  he 

]pUU  he  had  heard,— he  believed  at  would,  with  due  humility,  bow  to 

tjia  time,— and  he  still  believed." —  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  House." 

'  And  this iie  said  in  presence  of  Mr  The Housesaid  nothing-*-but  loolced 

,..Sheil«  who  had  just  sworn,  in  the  at  Mr  Hill  with  a  significant  smile. 

.  i.fiiiBe  of  Heaven,  that  every  syllable  It  was  indeed  a  burlesque  on  Hurly- 

^ , ,  ^  i  t.  w^  ^&lse  1 1 1  thrumbo. 

,::   But  Mr  Sheirs  quarrel  was  with        The  House  was  occupied  niffht 

,iXprd  Althorp,  not  this  person;  the  after  niffht  with  this  shameful  affiur; 

liiatory  of  man  does  not  afford  an-  but  we  nave  no  room  for  their  pro- 

^ther  instance  of  such  insult ;  and  ceedings — suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr 

^,^e  partiea  were,  of  course,  commit-  Shell  was  subjected  to  a  new  seriea 

.  ,,tea  tp  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  of  insults,  whu^h  he  seems  to  have 

r^ffls.    We  abhor  duelliog;  but  we  borne  in  a  way  that  will  bear  look* 

.  al^or  with  a  more  mortal  batred,such  in^  back  on — should  his  mind,  ia 

. .  conduct  as  inflicts  on  a  man  the  neces-  spite  of  disdain,  ever  revert  to  those 

^^  of  having  recourse  to  a  challenge ;  scenes  which  his  contemptible  ene- 

and  bad  Mr  Shell  shot  Lord  Al-  mies  believed  were  but  the  opening 

t)iorp  through  tiie  head  or  the  heart,  scenes  of  his  shame,  while  they  were 

,  the  calumniator  —  humanly  speak-  the  "  prologue  to  the  swelling  act," 

,  ^-.would   have   deserved  death,  of  which  tne  catastrophe  involved 

'^s  Christian  religion  alone  can  in«  their  own  utter  and  everlaatioig  de- 

.,  atcttct  and  inspire  a  man  to  forgive  gradation. 

.  such  injuries  and  insults  as  those       The  whole  aflOur  was  rightlv  refer- 

.  which  were  heaped  in  full  and  foul  red  to  a  Committee  of  ravilegea-* 

measure  upon  Mr  SbeiFs  head,  in  and  here  is  their  report, 
the  bi^jbest  assembly  of  a  nation  not 
vet  supposed  to  consist  altogether  of  o asb  of  iir  shbil. 

*•  beaten  slaves.  "Mr  Grote  brought  up  the  Report 

A  ,i   The. House  then  hoped  that  Lord  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 

..'Altf^^pvould  promise  not  to  accept  to  enquire  into  the  charge  against 

^f^dbalienge  from  Mr  SheiK— and  his  Mr  Shell. 

.  lUnrdabip^— by  the  advice  of  his  col-       "  When  the  question  was  put  that  * 

leagues^id  so ;  Mr  Secretary  Stan-  the  Report  be  laid  upon  the  table,  it 

r,  ley  saying,  **  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  I  was  followed    by   a  general    cry 

am  bowd  to  state  that  my  Moble  through  the  House  of  'Read,  read,' 

Fdend  has  acted  by  the  advice  of  his  and  *  Order,  order.' 
I^c^letfues,   who    on    no   occasion       ''The  Report  was  then  read,  and  the 

would,   for   any   consideration    on  following  is  the  substance  of  it  :— 
earth,  hint  to   him   advice   which        **  The  Committee  of  Privileges,  to 

would  in  the  slightest  degree  bo  dis-  whom  the  matter  of  complaint  was 

.  creditable  to  his  character,  or  would  referred,  arising  out  of  a  paragri^h 

catt  the  sUgktest  shade  on  his  untarnished  in  the  Examiner  newspaper,  dated 

reputation/"  Nov.  10^  1833,  stoted  that  they  had 

After  this  Mr  .Shell,  of  course,    agreed  upon  a  Report,  which  they 

could  do  nothing  else  but  acquiesce    now  submitted  to  the  Honourable 

.  in  the  amicable  arrangement;  for  the    House. 

,  House  had  relieved  Lord  Althorp  of       "  They  stated,  *  that  the  paragraph 
the  '*  responsibility,"  and  taken  the    in  question,  purporting  to  form  part 

..**  responsibility"    upon   itself;    so    of  the  report  of  a  speech  pubudy 

,  about  ten  o'dock  the  House  rose,    delivered   by  Matthew   Davenport 

and  pat  down  to  dinner.  Hill,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament  lor 

'  u  ]We  forgot  to  aay  that  Mr  Shaw    the  borough  of  HuIUw«^%i^1^2&\oti%v 
;,4i$iiigbt  the  honourable  member  for       '*  *  It  \a  im^cM^^X^  i^  ^^mm^  ^ift 

:    .Hull  /B^t  to  aff9k0  tk&  same  aa-    actiuUyV]^i3ki«¥Lo^]AAXA>Dn»«ii&^*^ 
-i^j/#ll5Wj»f  at  tb/oMiwlueh  hud  j^en    jiecretTDtta«biu«r^M^Vk.Osk\<aK»« 


obt^neil.    I  bappen  to  know  tlil^  dgn  ths  CpBisiUw  procea^^  ^nj^ 

(and  I  could  appeal.  If  atoeautj,  to  quire.    Tiro  witneiaea  wota  '  cuko- 

%  person  well  kdowb  end  mudi  ra-  Mfore  ihem  at  the  uggeatioB  of  H^. 

■mcLedbfrouTielveB,)  thatanlrlih  Hill*  an^  otben  were  aboDt  to  t»e' 

Hember,  who  Bpoke  with  great  tIo-  examined,  wben  Hr  Hill    hinvel^ 

lence  agsioRt  every  part  oftfaat  BUI,  findlntr  tbe  teatlmonf  alreadr  ksBDa 

and  voted  against  every  clause  of  It,  verf  aufereDt  from  what  he  had  ai>' 

went  to  Ministers  and  add,  "Don't  pected,   freelv   and    spontaneoiulr 

bateoueBiDgleatomof  thatBill,  orit  made  the  foUoiring  communioidDB 

will  be  impossible  for  anf  man  to  to  the  Committee : — 

]lTeiDlrelaiid."^"What!"sddthe7,  *"Tbat  he  bad  coma  totbecosr 

"  this  from  f  on,  who  speak  and  vote  vlctlon  that  bis  charge  agalast  JKTj 

againsttheBllI?" — "Yes,"  be  replied.  Shell,  of  having  dlrecuf  or  Indinit^ 

"that  is  necessarr,  because  It  I  do  \j  commonlcaSed,  or  Intended  , to, 

notcomeintoParliamentfor Ireland,  communicate,  to  the  GoveraaunV 

I  must  be  out  altogether,  and  tbat  I  any  private  oplnioiu  In  oppoiitioiitO; 

do  not  choose."— (Cries  of  '  Name,'  thoaa  whtcb   he  expressed  Ii^.tpfj! 

and  '  Ifo.') — '  Consider  for  a  rao>  House  of  Commonly  had  no  foonn^ 

ment,  can  1  do  It ?'— ('No;'  'Yes.')  tlon  In  factj — that  such  chane.WH. 

~-'  That  is  apoiot  formjctmsidera-  not  merely  incapable  of  rorrawproo^; 

tion.  1  have  a  great  respect  for  every  but  was,  in  his  present  lincere  W-' 

one  here ;  but  if  every  one  In  the  lief,  totally  aud  absolutely  unftuwK 

room  was  to  liold  up  his  band  for  It,  ed  j— that  he  had  originally  been  li^, 

I  would  not  do  iL    The  secret  1*  not  duced  to  make  mention  of  It  In  »' 

my  own.    If  he  had  told  it  to  me,  I  hasty  and  unpremeditated  Bpeed), 

would  have  said, "  Mark,  I  wlU  keep  under  a  firm  perauaslon  that  ne  bad 

no  such  secret  as  tils ;  I  will  publish  recdved  It  on  undeniable  evidence  i. 

it  to  the  world,"    But  If  1  name  the  but  tha^  being  now  eaUafied  of  tbe 

Member,  1  put  it  In  the  power  of  tbe  mistake  Into  which  be  had  falleo. 

t_ai_- J.._1     -_L  .      _-J^      A .      J--T ^-^Jt  ■  ■        ■        ■       ■■     aL.«    fll.^     ^L^_^-      1. 


Individual  who  made  tni 
■  tion,  to  know  the  gentle ms 


and  convinced  that  (he  cba^  waa 
wholly  untrue,  he  came  forirard  to 
express  his  deep  and  unfelnied  aor- 

,  row  for  bavlng  erer  contributed  to 

:hat,  in  enterio^  on  the  dell-    glVe  It  circulanon.'    Mr  Hill  adde£ 
embarrassing  duty  imposed     "that  If  there  were  any  way  cftnslai- 

em,  they  ascertained  from     ent  vrldi  honour  by  wnich  be  DOuldi 

ftfr  Hill  tliat,  though  he  could  not  make  repirittlon  to  Hr  Hiell,.,  W 
admit  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  should  deem  no  lacrifice  too  gi^^f, 
'  above  psragrapb,  as  a  report  of  what  heal  die  wound  whlcbhis  errbnfipHa' 
he  had  publicly  spoken  at  Hull,  he  atatement  had  inflicted.' 
neverthelessrecoUectedtohavepub-  "The  Comntttee  continued— 'It 
licly  charged  an  Irish  Member  of  is  with  tbe  highest  rratification  that 
Parliament  wiih  conduct  similar  in  the  Committee  found  tbem^elvea  en- 
aubstanca  to  that  which  the  para-  abted  tbua  to  exonerate  an  accueed 
graph  described.  The  Irish  Mem-  Member  of  Parliament  from  imputa- 
ber  so  alluded  to  was  Richard  Lalor  tlons  alike  painful  and  undeserved. 
Shell,  Esq ,  M,P.  for  the  county  of  The  voluntary  avowal  of  an  errfr^ 
Tipperary ;  and  Mr  Hill  stated  the  neous  statement  on  the  part  of  V^ 
charge,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  to  Hill  puts  It  now  la  their  power  to 
have  bnen  subHtanttaily  as  folioRs  i  pronounce  a  dedded  opinion,  aoA  to 
"  '  That  Mr  Sheil  made  commu-  close  the  present  enquiry.  Nehhev 
nications  respecting  the  Irish  Ceer-  of  the  wltnefses  who  appeared  be> 
cion  Bill  to  persons  connected  with  fore  the  Committee  depoeed  to  Bnj> 
tbe  Government,  and  others,  with  facta  calculated  to  bear  out  the  •!]»• 
gntiuTi  ogniust  MrShellfUvdldjIhnr 
leiitimiiD]'  go  to  Impea^  Ue  cW^c* 
ter  and  honour  in  anywaf,OrM'M 
any  matter  whatever,  lieuniigil^ 
tue  had  no  iiesitaUon  In  docJarlna 
theli  deliberate  conviotlfln  ^af  44 


the  intention  thereby  of  promoting 
the  passing  of  tbe  Coerdon  Bill,  and 
havme  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
that  effect,  whilst  bis  speecnea  and 
rotea  la  the  House  were  directed  to 

«*»</oft«o/"t/ie  Coercion  Bill.'  _  -rr--  -. 

-lata  tbetubauuee  of  tUt  tDegl^    ^igogptg^oiHb  ^>«iUW  t«iq«A^ 
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the  whole  matter  of  complaint  refer- 
red to  their  inveBtigatiou,  was  entire 
and  unquestionable. 

<<  *  The  Committee  felt  bound  at 
the  same  time  to  express  their  full 
confidence  in  Mr  Hiirs  declaration, 
that  the  statement  impeaching  Mr 
Shell's  character  was  made  by  him 
at  Hull  under  a  sincere,  though  mis- 
taken, persuasion  of  its  accuracy. 
They  derived  this  con6denc6  as  well 
from  the  tone  of  generous  regret 
wMch  characterised  his  communica- 
tloo  at  the  close  of  their  proceeding, 
u  from  the  candid  admissions  and 
the  evident  anxiety  to  avoid  all  ex- 
wgeration  and  mistatements  which 
they  had  observed  Uiroughout  his 
tesumony  as  delivered  in  their  pre- 
■ence.' " 

This  report  havine  been  read  to 
the  House,  Lord  Aluiorp  rose,  and 
was  received  with  loud  cheers  from  the 
Ministerial  benches !  He  ought  to  have 
been  made  to  hear  what  a  greater 
personage,  in  a  nobler  assembly, 
neard  on  his  return — "one  dismal 
universal  hiss,  the  sound  of  public 
tcom.'*  His  Lordship — thank  God  we 
were  not  present— Is  said  *'  to  have 
spoken  In  a  tone  of  voice  so  low  and 
indistinct  that  it  was  difficult  almost 
throughout  to  catch  his  sentences, 
except  by  conjecture  from  particu- 
lar words."  It  would  not  perhaps 
be  fair,  therefore,  to  his  Lordship,  to 
erltidse  ''sentences  which  it  was 
diflcoK  for  the  reporter  to  catch 
except  by  conjecture;  **  but  we  may 
ask  why  he  did  not  speak  up  like  a 
nan  ?  He  had  no  right  to  stand  there 
and  mumble,  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
wished  to  hear  what  he  had  cfot  to  say 
for  himself— and  he  should  nave  been 
made  to  clear  his  throat  and  jaws,  nor 
suffered  either  to  hem,  or  ha,  or  stut- 
ter. We  have  compared  half-a-dozen 
reports  of  what  he  tried  to  say,  and 
we  quote  part  of  it,  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  accurately  reported,  notwith- 
standing that  the  reporters  may  have 
liad  ocosionally  recourse  to  '*  con- 
jecture from  particular  words." 

"  He  supposed  that  by  the  call 
which  the  House  now  made  upon 
him  it  was  expected  that  he  should 
ezpresB  some  opini<m  as  to  the  Re- 
port He  WIS  ready  to  declare  him- 
lelf  quite  aaxlatfedae  (o  the  fact  that 
Ae  HotL  and  Learned  CTentleman 
neiiber  himeelf  commiuiiealed  to 
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Government^  nor  authorized  others 
to  make  the  communication,  of  opi- 
nions different  from  those  which  he 
expressed  in  his  place  in  that  House; 
but  there  was  another  question^ 
namely,  whether  the  Hon.  and  Learn- 
ed Gentleman  expressed  on  conver- 
sation sentiments  different  to  those 
he  maintained  in  the  House.  Upon 
this  point  he  received  his  informa* 
tion  first  from  persons  on  whose  ve- 
racity he  placed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, ana  the  Hon.  and  Learned 
Gentleman  did  not  appear  to  him  at 
first  to  deny  the  statement  made  by 
him  (Lord  Althorp).  He  did  not 
think  when  he  made  the  statement 
that  (as  we  understood)  he  was  say- 
ing any  thing  which  could  be  consi- 
dered disparaging  to  il  Member  of 
Parliament;  but,  as  a  Minister,  per- 
haps he  acted  imprudently  in  makine 
it.  As  he  mentioned  before,  he  had 
his  information  from  persons  on 
whose  honour  and  veracity  he  re- 
lied !  But  if  the  Hon.  and  Learned 
Grentleman  now  came  forward  and 
declared  before  the  House  that  he 
did  not  express  in  private,  opinions 
different  to  those  he  expressed  in 
his  place,  he  should  be  convinced, 
and  rest  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
misinformed,  or  that  the  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman  had  been  mis- 
understood I " 

Insolent  folly— brazen-faced  in- 
justice— ox-like  insult,  by  an  animal 
wiUiout  horns!  Honest  Lord  Al- 
thorp I    Why, 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God.*' 

And  is  Lord  Althorp,  indeed,  the 
noblest  work  of  God  ?  Such  a  dan- 
gerous assertion  should  not  be  ha- 
zarded— for  it  might  make  people 
atheists.  The  convicted  calunmia^ 
tor  ought  not  to  have  thus  mumbled 
— he  ought  rather  to  have  been 
mute. 

But  it  is  absurd  in  us  to  wax 
wroth  with  one  who  stood  there  stu- 
pified  as  a  stot  in  a  stall.    Had  he 
not  lowed  we  should  not  have  lost 
our  temper.     We  have,  however, 
recoverea  it;  and  calmly  ask  we 
our  country,  if  ever  she  heard  such 
an    atrocious    attempt  aa  t)lvV%  ^1 
honest  LoxA  KWfaLorg%  Xa  ^'^t^'^^ 
the  bene&t  o£  cota$V^^'^  nVsi^^^^^ 
of    diaractex,  liSawa   ^Xoto^i  \i«g 
nouAoed  by  Ua  p««t%>^i^^s^^  ^"^ 
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mas  whom  the  mumbler  had  inaulted 
and  slandered^  with  all  the  malignity 
•^Dot  of  a  fiend— but  far  worse— of 
an  old  woman  ? 

But  Mr  Shell  could  now  afford  to 
do  or  say  any  tiling  honest  Lord  Al- 
thorp  chose,  in  his  stupidity,  to  atk 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  in  a  lower 
tone  of  spirit  An  innocent  man 
stands  in  llight,  and  candour  is  his 
robe.  **  The  noble  lord  has  stated, 
that  if  he  (Mr  Shell)  would  state  that 
he  had  not  done  those  things  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him,  he  should 
feel  bound  to  believe  him.  Ho  ac- 
cepted the  noble  lord's  apology  and 
his  invitation  at  the  same  time ;  and 
he  did  solemnly  declare  that  he  was 
not  guilty  of  any  of  the  chargea  that 
had  been  made  against  him.  He  had 
been  led  to  make  tliese  observations" 
(we  cannot  quote  his  most  manly 
speech)  **  against  his  original  inten- 
tion. After  all  that  had  been  said  and 
circulated  against  him  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  materials  that  had  been  fur- 
nished to  newspapers  for  mouths  past 
to  wound  and  slander  a  reputation 
dear  to  him,  not  on  his  own  account 
merely,  but  on  account  of  others,  who 
were  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  and 
to  whom  his  reputation  was  more 
dear  than  their  existence,  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  silent. 
He  accepted  the  apology  of  the  noble 


]%j  oxpreiaed  himtelf.  He  bad  ob» 
tained  a  complete  vindication  of  oba- 
racter,  and  was  relieved  from  Ike 
painful  situation  in  which  he  had 
stood.  There  was  not  now  the  thi^ 
dow  of  a  doubt  resting  upon  the 
word  of  the  honourable  and  learned 
member."  If  there  was  not  a  iba- 
dow  of  a  doubt,  then  pray  why  should 
Mr  Secretary  Stanley  strive  to  create 
one  ?  But  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  would 
not  suffer  this  fresh  injustice  to  es- 
cape exposure.  **  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Secretary  appeared  to  him 
to  have  assumed  most  unjustly  that 
the  vindication  of  tlie  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  rested  in 
part  on  his  own  deniaL  The  report 
acquitted  him,  not  only  from  the 
charge  brought  against  him  at  Hull^ 
InU  (Mofram  every  oiher  charM  whatever 
conneded  vtUk  the  subject"  Mr  Stanley 
had  the  grace  to  interrupt  Sir  Henry 
— and  say—**  he  had  extmertdedthe  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  m  the 
most  full  and  complete  manner"  Well 
—be  it  so. 

*'  Sir  H.  Hardinge  reminded  the 
Right  Hon.  Secretary  that  he  had 
expressly  declared  that  the  Noble 
Lord's  informant  believed  in  the 
trutli  of  the  charees,  and  that  the 
Noble  Lord  himself  believed  in  the 
veracity  of  his  informant.^ Cheers.) 
—Now,    the   gentleman   who   had 


lord,  and  if  on  his  deathbed,  at  that    given  evidence  before  the  Commit* 


moment  about  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  God,  he  would  fearlessly 
protest  that  he  was  not  guilty." 

Mr  Secretary  Stanley  then  address- 
ed the  House ;  and  we  shall  say  no- 
thing cither  in  praise  or  censure  of 
what  he  said— though  we  might  well 
do  both — till  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech,  and  thaty  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  was  a  shame  to  the 
name  of  Stanley.    *<  Ue  also  ttood  ac- 
quitted  upon  hit  own  statement  of  having 
held  conversations  of  the  character 
Imputed  to  him,  the  imputations  ha- 
ving originated  in  loose  reports  and 
cxa^ifcrations.     He  did  imt  jvish  to  dc» 
rogatc  from  the  triumph  of  the  ho- 
nourable   and   learned  gentleman ; 
hut  he  was  hound  to  state  that  his  noble 
friend  woufd  not  have  afivoficed  the  state* 
went  if  he  had  n(d  believed  it  !     He  was 
glad  the  Ilonxr  had  been  sjxtrcd  an  en- 
/////y  //i/o  /oosc  and  vague  eonversations, 
fe  hoped  the  bonounble  and  learn- 
ed  g'eatleman  was  satisfied  wiUi  the 


£ 
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tee,  and  who  was  the  informant  of 
the  Noble  Lord,  had  declared  very 
frankly  and  honourably,  that  when 
he  mentioned  the  matter  to  the 
Noble  Lord,  he  attached  no  import- 
ance whatever  to  it— (Loud  cheer- 
ing from  the  Opposition  benches) — 
and  further,  that  the  converaaUon 
he  had  held  with  Mr  Shell  waa  held 
at  dinner  in  the  Athenaeum  Club 
House,  and  that  Mr  Shell  then  ex- 
pressed to  him  the  strongest  disap- 
probation of  the  Coercion  Bill.— 
fContinued  cheers.)— He  (Sir  H. 
Hardinge)  had  asked  the  witness 
whether  he  had  ever  stated  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  conversation  to  any 
other  person,  and  his  answer  was 
that  he  had  not^  not  having  thought 
it  of  any  importance.  He  bad  said 
also  that  he  did  not  mention  the 
matter  to  the  noble  Lord  till  Decem- 
ber, which  was  after  the  statement 
made  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
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he  must  contend  that  the  exoneration 
of  the  honourable  Member  for  Tip- 
perary  rested,  not  upon  hia  state- 
nen^  but  exclusiTely  and  compre- 
Jiensively  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Enquiry.  He  did  not 
jnean  to  cast  blame  upon  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary ;  but  he  thought  the 
bon^  and  learned  Member  fur  Tip- 

S)rary  entitled  to  be  relieved  from 
e  distinction  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Secretary  appeared  disposed  to  drawt 
— (Hear,) 

*'  Liord  Althorp  said,  that  after  the 
apeech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  it 
became  necessary  that  he  should  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  tlie  House. 
The  gentleman  (Mr  Wood)  who 
)iad  appeared  before  the  Committee 
liad  certainly  given  him  (Lord  Al- 
thorp) such  intormation  as  had  just 
been  stated  to  the  House.  But  he 
was  not  the  only  person  who  had 
given,  him  information — (Cries  of 
'^Oh !')  He  did  not  mean  to  retract 
what  be  had  said.  He  had  the  great- 
est reliance  on  the  veracity  of  his 
informant,  but  he  did  nut  wish  to  go 
into  that  question.  He  was  then  only 
defending  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  made  a  statement  of  a  con- 
▼ersatiou  di£ferent  from  that  which 
he  had  heard.  Mr  John  Wood  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  his  informants, 
but  there  was  another,  whom  he  did 
not  intend  to  name.  He  thought  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
stood  perfectly  clear  from  imputa- 
Uon." 

You  have  heard  mudi,  we  do  not 
doubt,  experienr^d  reader ;  but  heard 
jou  every  any  thing  at  all  comparable 
with  tMi  He  believes  Mr  Shell 
guiltless,  and  he  believes  the  person 
who  told  him  that  Mr  Shell  was 
guilty  I  He  has  entire  confidence  in 
his  informant's  veracity — not  in  the 
least  shaken  by  the  conviction  that 
he  had  told  him  nothing  but  false- 
hood. Is  that  Lord  Althorp's 
meaning  ?  Or  does  he  dare  jfnt  to 
doubt  Mr  Sheil's  honour  ? — Is  this 
mere  folly — or  is  it  sometliing  worse 
than  folly  ? 

Leaving  every  one  to  answer  that 
question  for  himself — may  we  be 
permitted  to  say  that  Lord  Althorp, 
in  this  affair,  shews  himself,  in  vari- 
ous ways,  very  like  an  ox  ? 

Firsts  be  is  like  an  ox  ciiewing  the 
cud,  or  ruiuiaatUift  t^d  you  must  be 
W8U  acquainted  with  the  hftlf-aaleep 


countenance  of  the  animal  ^when 
engaged  in  that  employment ;— next» 
he  is  like  an  ox,  after  rumination, 
lazily  returning  with  no  very  yora« 
clous  appetite  to  his  cut  mangel- 
wurzel  and  oil-cake ;  then,  he  is  fike 
an  ox  in  an  enclosure  unwieldilir 
tossing  up  head  and  heels,  and  gi- 
ving himself  a  clumsy  set.of  airs,  in 
imitation  of  the  "  fortunate  youUi," 
his  brother ;  again,  he  ia  like  an  ox 
lowing  in  a  lane,  without  any  osten- 
sible motive  or  object  whatever; 
soon  after,  ho  is  like  an  ox,  marching 
with  vacant  eyea  and  unprophetic 
soul  in  below  the  archway  of  a 
slaughter-house;  anon,  he  is  like  an 
ox  presentinjg  his  numbskull  to  a 
succession  otblowa  from  an  axe  ex- 
pertly handled  by  a  man  in  a  hlue 
apron;  ever  and  anon,  he  is  like  an 
ox  shuddering  and  staggering  under 
the  hits  that  confound  his  brain,  till 
down  he  sinks  on  his  knees,  rises  up 
again,  and  then  falling  on  his  side 
with  a  squelch,  seems  to  expire; 
finally,  he  is  like  an  ox,  in  whom  the 
vital  spark  is  extinct,  hauled  out  of 
the  stall  of  slaughter  by  mules,  like 
and  unlike  the  famous  Andalusian 
Bull,  Harpado,  so  justly  and  so  finely 
celebrated  in  one  of  Mr  Lockhart's 
Spanish  Ballads. 

As  for  Mr  Hill,  the  honourable 
member  for  Hull,  we  cannot  recol- 
lect, at  present,  any  word  in  any 
language  by  which  we  could  fitly 
designate  his  conduct.  Up  to  the 
last  minute,  did  he  insolently  stick 
to  his  slander;  and  his  dignified 
demeanour  so  far  imposed  on  the 
House,  that  he  was  cheered  with 
frequent  hear  — hear —  hears!  In 
spite  of  his  solemn  asseverationa  of 
innocence,  Mr  Shell  seemed  indeed 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
over  which  he  was,  by  a  power  in 
Mr  Hiira  hands,  to  be  pushed  to 
perdition.  The  word  was  given  \n 
the  Committee  of  Privileges  to 
apply  the  power — and  it  fell  on  the 
unquaking  "  Irish  Member*'  like  a 
goose- feather  wafted  on  the  wind. 
The  whole  charge  was  a  fabrication 
of  his  many  calumniators'  want  of 
brains !  Nobody  had  ever  told  Mr 
Hill  what  he  told  his  constituents  in 
the  Cross-keys !  The  gentleman 
appealed  lo  lot  eoT^i\&»X\^'^  ^^  ^^ 
truth  ot  lYie  Xa\«i  V^  Vk^  ^fvs^^^> 
declared  Vie  Vu^w  imq!Cijmi^^Vj»ks«^ 
about  \t\    ^Vie  CQm\B&L>>«ft  w.  Yx«\ 
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leges  and  the  House  had  indeed  **  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  mistakes  to 
which  the  reporters  of  conversations 
were  liable.  Such  was  the  mistalce  in 
this  case,  that  the  conversation  was 
the  very  reverse  of  what  had  been- 
reported."  Crest-fallen,  the  Bantam 
will  never  crow  again — the  feathers 
are  up  on  the  nape  of  his  neck — and 
he  gives  vent  to  a  lamentable  scraugh. 
How  changed  from  that  Bantam 
clapping  his  wings  to  his  own  shrill 
clarion  m  the  Cross- key  si 

Do  we  sav  that  Mr  Hill  invented 
the  accursed  calumny  ?  No — ^no — ^no. 
It  was  a  lie  begotten  bv  many  fa- 
thers on  a  common  cloud.  Not  one 
of  them  all  but  disowns  the  mon- 
strous birth — the  black  bastard  dies 
an  unnatural  death — and  is  stuffed 
away,  we  suppose,  among  the  chaff 
that  deadens  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
— if  there  be  one — ^below  that  of  the 
Committee  of  Privileges. 

Mr  Hill  has  confessed  himself  to 
be — at  the  best — a  foolish  and  a 
dangerous  gossip.  The  Committee 
may  praise  him  as  it  will — but  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  feel  for 
him  but  pity  more  or  less  mingled 
with  contempt. 

With  indignation  and  disgust 
must  all  men,  worthy  the  name  of 
men,  regard  the  attempts  yet  making 
by  the  malignants  to  shew  that  Blr 
Shell's  acquittal  and  triumph  are  not 
complete.  We  quote  with  pleasure 
a  few  sentences  on  such  base  endea- 
vours, by  that  accomplished  and  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  the  Editor  of 
the  Examiner,  whose  perspicacity 
political  feelings  have  never  obscu- 
red, and  whose  conscience  Dolitical 
feelings  have  never  tempted  to  for- 
get Its  trust 

*'  The  Times  infers  from  the  re- 
port, *  that  the  witnesses  brought 
forward  by  Mr  Hill  declined  to  give 
evidence  of  the  facts  upon  which 
they  were  questioned,  on  the  score 
of  their  having  reached  them  through 
the  medium  of  private  conversation;' 


Conspiracy  agaimt  Mr  SheiL 


[Umh, 


and  the  Courier  states  that  the  Com- 
mittee cheered  Mr  Macaulay  when 
he  refused  to  answer  their  auea« 
tions;  and  he  asks  why  Mr  Shell 
and  Ifr  Hill  did  not  apply  to  the 
House  to  commit  Mr .  Macaulay  ? 
adding  that  *  the  Committee  have 
reported  without  obtaining  the  ne- 
cessary evidence,  and  Mr  Macaulay 
is  now  on  his  way  to  India.'  Vfe 
lose  no  time  in  correcting  these  mis- 
conceptions. The  only  witnesses  ex- 
amined were  Mr  Hill,  and  Mr  John 
Wood  and  Mr  Macaulay,  both  of 
whom  were  called  by  Mr  Hill.  Mr 
John  Wood  stated  that  Mr  Shell  had 
condemned  the  Coercion  BiU.  Mr 
Macaulay  stated  that  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mr  Shell  on  Irish  politics 
was  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Coercion  Bill,  and  that  conse* 
quently  nothing  that  passed  in  it 
could  be  relevant  to  the  sul^ect  of 
the  enquiry.  'As  a  matter  of  social 
principle,  he  declined  disclosing  a 
private  conversation,  unless  com- 
pelled ;  and  as  the  date  of  the  con- 
Tersation  established  that  it  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
before  the  Committee,  of  course  he 
was  not  pressed  to  disclose  what  was 
obviously  irrelevant.  Thus  the  Cou- 
rier may  be  assured  that  Mr  Macau- 
lay has  not  carried  any  information 
with  him  to  India,  that  would  bear 
on  the  abandoned  charge  against  Mr 
SheiL  Nothing  can  be  more  com- 
plete than  Mr  Shell's  acquittal,,  un- 
less it  be  the  defeat  and  confusion  of 
his  assailants." 

And  who  is  the  Gentleman  In 
Black?  The  dark  shadow  In  the 
back-ground  ?  The  lowest  of  all 
the  Devils  ?  Is  his  name  In  Greek, 
OuTis  ?  In  Scotch — Noman  of  that 
Ilk  ?  If  he  be  not  a  non-entity— i 
and  indeed  in  the  flesh — we  address 
him  in  a  hackneyed  quotation  — 
<*  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but 
a  type  of  thee— Thou  Liar  of  the 
First  Magnitude." 
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Ton  WM<— and  thai  notimmemo- 
iM    whea  a  tingle  defeat  told  MU 
aielera  lo  reeigD,  and  when  thej 
wMild  lia?e  been  ashamed  to  retain 
llMir  plaeea  for  an  hour,  after  having 
been  left  in  a  minority  on  a  Minis- 
tarial  question.     But  now — though 
lieaten  black  and  blue,  over  and  over 
again — they  will  not  budge,  but  keep 
as  obatinately  in  their  burrows  as  so 
■lany  badgers.    Shame,  pride,  ho- 
Bour^  conscience— all  once  forbade 
•nr  rulers  to  persist  in  being  our 
rulem^  In  aplte  of  the  declaration  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  they 
were  unprincipled  or  incapable ;  nor 
would  the  country  have  endured 
mieh  tenacity  to  office  as  is  now  ex« 
UUted  by  the  rump  of  the  Whigs, 
but  pludced  them  from  their  places, 
and  flung  them  aside  like  rubbish. 
The  people  teem  now  to  have  lost 
tiiat  power.    There  sit  a  set  of  men 
calling  themselvea  a   Ministry,  all 
quarreling  with  one  another,  sus- 
pected, oespised,  or  hated  by  all 
partiea,  and  yet  at  times  all  talking 
big»andall  pocketing  their  salarie8,a8 
if  they  were  toiling  from  mom  to 
night  for  Uieir  country's  good.    Not 
s  creature  can  you  meet  anywhere, 
out  of  the  circle  of  their  own  imme- 
diate menials^  who  does  not  regard 
them  ^th  dislike,  indignation,  or 
diagttit;  and  yet— look— there  they 
idt—wiUi  honest  Lord  Althorp,  now 
ttif  their  iiead— reaoJved  to 
^i5wrtffiar-4BtmovnWo  by  gronna 


anon,  and  Insolently  exposing  honest 
Lord  Althorp,  then  apparently  their 
bottom,  to  the  uplifted  foot  of  the 
Nation,  as  if  they  dared  it  to  at- 
tempt kicking  them  out  of  their 
shameful  position.  The  siffht  Is  hu* 
miliating,  and  cannot  be  long  wit- 
nessed without  degradation  of  the 
national  character. 

What  a  House  of  Commons  f    It 
is  not  of  the  crowing  of  cocks,  nor 
even  of  the  braying  of  asses,  that  we 
complain — the  imitations  of  the  lat- 
ter animal  being  generally  perfect; 
nor  is  our  wrath  excited  by  those 
indescribable   noises    which    baffle 
the  art  of  the  most  skilful  reporter. 
In  a  popular  assembly  it  was  still  to 
be  expected  that  there  would  fre- 
quently be  heard  oh  I  oh!  oh  I  and 
even  in  'a  Reformed  Parliament,  we 
laid  our  account  with  meeting  much 
expectoration.    We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  any  ouantity  of  coughing, 
provided  it  enect  its  purpose;  but 
now  nobody  can  be  coughed  down 
— not  even  Pease.    Why  should  the 
House  ^here  exhibit  symptoms  of 
impatience,"  each  successive  pro- 
ser  being  a  worser,  till  the  debate 
Is  closed  by  an  anonymous  oddity 
from    some   manufacturing    town, 
who,  it  is  conjectured  In  the  gallery, 
may  be  reading  a  lecture  to  the 
country-gentlemen  in  the  u^Ssnn^nu 
tongue? 

K  few  ycaxaattoA^^'^^  «B».^^a% 
to  rend  th«  A&iwir-*tfW!^  wgk 
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leDcing  of  them  who,  without  emi- 
ncDt  endowmeots,  spoke  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  plain  in  their 
patriotism,  homely  in  their  eulogies 
as  in  their  invectives,  and  inspired 
but  by  love  of  their  country  and  in- 
stitutions. The  people  were  too  free 
not  to  be  discontented  almost  always 
with  one  thing  or  another  in  the 
conduct  of  every  Ministry,  and  of 
every  Parliament;  nor  were  diey 
ever  choice  or  chary  in  their  expres- 
sions about  their  rulers  or  their 
representatives.  But  they  regarded 
both  Houses  with  a  respect  and  even 
veneration  that  were  not  shook  in 
their  minds  by  such  temporary  ebul- 
litions of  discontent  or  anger — how- 
ever violent;  and  there  was  confi- 
dence— not  undeserved — in  the  su- 
perior knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
in  the  integrity  of  public  men.  Is 
there  the  same  conndence  now— or 
has  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons  rinen,  since  the  people  got 
their  own  Bill,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  ? 

No — it  has  fallen  almost  to  zero. 
Not  a  new  msn  above  mediocrity  in 
talent — nor  by  the  people  themselves 
so  esteemed;  most  of  the  popular 
members  being  sad  dunces,  and  ha- 
ving nothing  to  pride  themnffl 


oa  any  importan 
most  of  tne  spe 
pings  and  paring 
we  nave  found  n 
a  single  paragrap 
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The  Conservati^ 
Britain,  fastgunini 
Parliament  it  is  ti 
serving  a  name, 
are  not  an  hundrei 
Whigs  are  so  gener 
by  themselves  the 
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tbey  open  their  mouths  and  are  fed, 

Suoth  be  of  the  Admiralty ;  the  one 
enounces  all  Corn  Laws  as  expe- 
dients by  which  the  landowners  seek 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  classes,  and  the  other  up- 
holds them  as  essential  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Empire.  And  tliey  row 
In  the  same  boat—and  tliat  boat  is  the 
▼essel  of  the  State  I  Sir  James  pulls 
the  stroke- oar — and  the  lads  on  his 
tide,  by  a  strong  pull,  a  long  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,  turn  round  the 
wherry,  against  all  the  efforts  of  their 
opponents  in  the  same  craft;  and  this 
is  uie  way  in  which  they  seek  to  pro- 
ifecute  their  voyage — racing  against 
themselves  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
wondering  spectators  that  line  both 
shores!  This  is  tlie  Whig  way  of 
managing  a  vital  question. 

But  this  precious  Government  of 
ours  has  other  fundamental  features 
which  it  has  lately  been  turning  up  to 
the  public  disgust.  Its  members  do 
not  behave  like  gentlemen.  In  the 
case  of  Mr  Shell  their  behaviour  was 
aach  as  would  have  excluded  some  of 
them  from  society  if  it  had  referred 
altogether  to  an  affair  in  private  life. 
We  ought  rather  to  have  said,  they 
did  not  behave  like  men.  They  ap- 
peared like  frows  in  petticoats — 
elderly  maiden  ladies  maliciously 
gossiping,  over  gunpowder  tea, 
about  the  supposed  frailties  of  a 
afster  overtaken  by  a  moment  of 
Boftness.  Lord  A1thorp*s  sex  seem- 
ed more  than  doubtful — though  we 
admit  we  thought  him  like  an  ox. 
Lord  Brougham,  we  are  sure,  will 
forgive  us  f^r  that  simile — the  use  of 
which  does  not  interfere  with  any 
flimile  of  his — as  he  confines  him- 
self to  bugs,  and  wasps,  and  vermin. 
Not  till  death  can  the  Chancellor  of, 
the  Exchequer  hope  to  escape  the 
sceptical  doubts  that  pursued  that 
perplexine personage — the  Chevalier 
lyLon.  He  railed — quailed — mum- 
bled— stumbled— pouted — spouted— 
smiled — ^reviled — stammered — ham- 
mered— stuttered — spluttered — on 
his  cheeks  came  a  blush,  from  his 
lips  went  a  slush — and  all  about  no- 
thing— and  far  less  than  nothing — 
and  covered  with  glory  he  stuck  to 
his  storv — till  he  burst  like  a  blad- 
der, and  all  that  '*  windy  suspi ration 
of  forced  breath"  expired  like  the 
B^ak  of  a  farthing  xandle,  that  had 
beea  Wumfnatlag  the  ttormy  atmoa- 
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phere  of  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  and 
supposed  to  be  at  the  least  a  comet. 

Surely  the  men  are  not  fit  to  be 
rulers  over  a  country  on  whose  do- 
minion the  sun  never  sets,  who 
would  be  hissed  and  hooted,  as  ma- 
lignant or  idiot  gossips,  from  the  tea- 
tables  of  any  pelting  village.  •  Think 
of  William  Fitt  apologizing  to  a 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  such  twaddle  I  Had  Lord  Al- 
thorp  fainted  on  hearing  Mr  Shell 
say  he  was  satisfied,  and  fallen  back 
in  the  arms  of  Mr  Stanley,  what  a 
noble  subject  for  a  historical  picture 
of  the  highest  order  I  That  scene  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  Chatham 
in  a  death-swoon,  would  have  been 
unimpressive  in  comparison. 

Never  were  there,  surely,  In  this 
wide  world,  such  credulous  Minis, 
ters  as  these  of  ours.  Why,  they 
believe  even  O'Connell,  and  this 
brings  them  before  us  in  an  exhibi- 
tion even  more  novel,  where  they 
are  self-exposed,  as  in  a  pillory,  to 
universal  scorn.  They  court  exe- 
cration— and  are  absolutely  ena- 
moured of  rotten  eggs — as  Danae 
was  of  that  shower  of  gold. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  be  serious-* 
and  from  derision  to  pass  over  into 
indignation.  In  that  former  affair 
they  looked  like  fools,  and  must  have 
felt  like  fools ;  but  in  this  they  ap- 
pear like  something  worse;  and  they 
will  never  get  over  It,  unless  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  have  indeed 
lost  all  sense  of  justice,  and  become 
indifferent  to  the  sanctity  of  the  law, 
and  careless  of  the  character  of  those 
whose  high  duty  it  is  to  administer 
the  law,  and  to  preserve  its  admi- 
nistration free  from  fear  and  favour, 
according  to  a  conscience  unswayed 
by  King,  Parliament,  or  People. 
T-  It  was  reserved  to  this — the  worst 
Whig  Ministry — to  seek  to  subject 
the  Judicial  Bench  to  the  tyranny  of 
a  demagogue  whom  their  own  im- 
becility had  suffered  to  set  the  law 
of  the  land  at  defiance,  and  whose 
sedition  was  at  that  very  hour  be- 
ing vicariously  punished  in  the  per- 
son and  property  of  one  of  his  tools, 
whom  he  had  basely  left  to  fine  and 
Imprisonment,  while  he  lived  at  large 
on  alms  contributed  for  his  support 
by  paupers. 

Had  t\\eY  xXieiiv^A'^^'^  w\^T«^fc^ 
thla  meaauxe,  'we^  m\^\.  ^w  ^  \tt^^ 
jsAvX  Viav^  \>^\\^\^^  ^^»^•  "^"^  '^'^ 


.  ^    •••«   >»«««*  ovCK 


uianuiBIiing 
his  whip  over  a  gang  of  slayes.  How 
mean  all  their  benaviour  to  that 
man !  Wliat  Bignify  all  Stanley's  sar- 
casms, cutting  as  they  have  some- 
times been ;  what  all  Althorp's  low- 
ings,  sulky  as  those  of  an  ox  recal- 
citrating to  the  eoady  when  the  whole 
Ministry  submit  their  snouts,  like 
nwine,  to  be  ringed  by  their  savage 
driver,  and  hold  up  their  hinder  legs 
to  be  noosed  by  nim,  that  he  may 
collect  all  the  ties  into  one  knot, 
and  holding  it  in  his  sinister,  and 
an  iron-tipped  thong  in  his  dexter 
hand,  may  leering'ly  look  on  the 
drove  in  spite  of  ali  their  obstinacy 
marching  from  Muliingar  to  Michael- 
mas, as  If,  so  they  thmk,  according 
to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  but, 
as  the  cunning  Irishman  knows,  mo- 
ved onwards  by  the  made  of  the 
string  that  encourages  while  It  seems 
to  control,  and  sends  them  all  a- 
bristle  and  a-scamper  to  their  own 
bed  in  the  mire,  which  he  has  heap- 
ed up  for  them  from  a  hundred 
ditches ! 

Had  the  Agitator's  defeats  been  a 
hundred  times  greater  than  they  have 
ever  been — and  sometimes  he  has 
indeed  seemed  to  lick  the  dust  at 
Stanley's  feet,  and  even  to  shun  the 
hoof  of  Althoro— otip  ft»*«'  *''" — "- 


very  shame  they 
ed  the  calumniat 
aggravated  the  gu 
his  attempt  to  sha 
tice,  by  incredible 
to  themselves,  to 
Parliamentary  his 
rallel.    The  Judge 
motion  was  to  be 
ally  told  that  it  wo 
sink — and  his  fric 
into  the  House  u 
molish  the  lying  a 
they  knew  would  d 
found,  not  to  thei 
their  disgust  and 
tlie  motion  was  to 
the  whole  strength 
a  shocking  sacrific 
one  whom  his  cou 
her  best  and  wisest 
not  that  a  hair  of  lii 
should  be  touched, 
Blinistry  from  pefd 
The  Irish  Secrets 
ken  truth,  which  so 
people   seem  dispi 
must  be  by  far  the ' 
in  Christendom.    I 
told  us,  till  his  sma 
volved  in  the  final 
Conneirs  speech,  th 
entered  the  vacuu 
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without  throwing  a  slur  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Judge ;  and  Mr  Stanley 
was  pleased  to  say,  in  a  subsequent 
debate^  that  the  Judge  must  be  an- 
xious for  farther  enquiry^  that  he 
might  vindicate  himself  from  the 
chw'ges  to  which  the  carrying  of 
0*Conneirs  motion  had  given  weight 
Should  those  charges  be  proved,  why, 
some  of  the  Ministers   and   their 
friends  thought  Baron  Smith  should 
be  cashiered ;  others,  that  he  would 
merely  resign;    while  all  men    of 
common  feeling,  that  is,  all  men  out 
of  the  Ministry,  felt  that  were  such 
an  enquiry  entered  into,  and   all 
O'Connell's  accusations  shewn  to 
be  steeped  in  bitterest  and  basest 
ialiehood,  Baron  Smith  would  not, 
though  honourably  acquitted,  dis- 
grace himself  by  remaining  another 
day  on  that  bench  which  would  then 
be  a  seat  but  for  slaves. 

Is  it  credible,  then,  that  Mr  Little- 
ton can  be  the  blockhead  he  has 
boldly  proclaimed  himself  to  be?  Not 
altogether  incredible  i  for  you  can- 
not have  failed  to  remark,  that  every 
week  throws  up  a  new  blockhead 
more  portentous  than  one  and  all  of 
his  predecessors,  who,  brought  be- 
side his  bulk,  all  fall  into  shade. 
Thus  but  one  blockhead  at  a  time 
occupies  the  public  eye,  which 
leems  capable  of  taking  in  some- 
thing immense — and  now  has  on  its 
retina,  let  us  trust,  the  image  of 
the  biggest  possible  of  the  breed, 
with  the  face  freest  of  all  human 
expression.  And  is  he  indeed  to  be 
re-shipped  for  Ireland  ? 

But  all  the  Ministers  are  not  Lit- 
tletons. Shame  and  sorrow  to  see 
Mr  Stanley  seeking  to  degrade  the 
wise  and  good,  whom  in  his  better 
heart  he  must  love  and  admire !  He 
knows  the  sacred  nature  of  a  pro- 
mise, and  the  inviolability  of  truth 
in  the  soul  of  a  statesman.  The 
path  of  duty  lies  plain  before  every 
man's  feet,  nor  is  there  any  danger 
of  deviation  into  cross*  ways  to  any 
man  who  but  keeps  his  eyes  open, 
and  winks  not  in  fear,  or  anger,  or 
any  other  unworthy  passion.  We 
keep  a  promise,  not  by  the  letter 
merely,  out  according  to  its  spirit, 
and  that  is  felt  by  ue  conscience 
tiiat  palters  not  with  ub  in  a  double 
aense^  but  is  ever  deiur  as  daylight 
Jtar  will  the  people  of  Eogiand  tole- 
me  wvp/M  tim$  woeJd  juatiff  ^nr 


sion;  .they  abhor  all  shifting;  and 
unless  you  be  so,  no  special  plead« 
ing,  however  ingenious,  will  ever 
persuade  them  that  you  are  an  honest 
man.  Here  there  was  much  special 
pleading,  but  far,  indeed,  from  in- 
genious; the  Ministers  and  their 
menials  became  all  loathsome  Lit- 
tletons of  a  smaller  size,  and  the 
finger  of  public  scorn  has  written 
indelibly  their  proper  names  on  their 
brazen  foreheads,  which  he  whq/uns 
may  read. 

But  what  were  the  charges  brought 
against  Baron  Smith  by  O'Connell  ? 
Such  as  carried  with  them,  on  their 
face,  their  own   refutation.    Look 
back  on  them  now,  and  you  blush 
to  think  they  should  have  been  en- 
tertained for  a  moment  in  any  sup- 
posed assembly  of  gentlemen.  How 
false  they  glare  I    He  pictured  the 
Judge  as  old,  feeble,  indolent,  obsti- 
nate, prejudiced,  bigoted,  cruel,  im- 
placable, capricious,  crazy, — a  dan- 
gerous dotard,  who  changed  day  into 
night,  and,  that   his  absurd  sleep 
might  not  be  disturbed,  huddled  pr£- 
soners  into  the  bar  by  dozens,  and 
tried  them  during  the  dark  hours 
without  mercy  or  justice.    All  the 
while  he  was  speaking,  O'Connell 
knew  there  was  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  all  these  allegations ;  but  he 
knew  also  the  power  of  bold  bluster 
over  the  timid  and  treacherous;  a 
hundred  times  had  he  tried  it  in  that     ^ 
Hou^e,  as  well  as  in  the  open  air  of 
Erin,  and  for  once  that  it  had  failed, 
ten  times  had  it  succeeded ;  to  gain 
his  end,  he  bad  a  hundred  times 
been  indifferently  cajoler  or  cajoled, 
and  frequently,  by  some  sudden  jerk, 
had  wrested  his  object  from  the 
hands  of  the  Incapables,  or  by  some 
supple  jugglery  made  it  slip  like 
quicksilver  through  their  fingers — 
and  now  he  trusted  to  frighten  low- 
mmded  Littleton  out  of  his  small 
wits  by  a  series  of  audacious  false- 
hoods, till   the   trembling  coward 
should  not  dare  to  defend  the  calum- 
niated^o  black  should  be  the  pic- 
ture—but be  wheedled  into  consent 
to  a  motion  for  Enquiry— not,  mind 
ye,  for  removal  from  the  Bench— 
oh,  no,  no,  no — ^nothing  of  that  sor^«- 
but  a  mere  motion  for  Enquiry— a 
moderalA  and  viqaX  V>\\n»aQs^  \fi^)i<^«G6^ 
that  couYdYiutt  uq\]^Y%^«^>r^*^S^^-^ 


^^w  M/ooiuj^  coDt6inpt.  The 

outrage  was  marked  by  every  qua- 
lity Englishmen  most  abhor.  Over 
all  were  conspicuous  fear  and  false- 
hood— the  two  united  composed  a 
mess  of  meanness,  of  which  one  look 
was  an  emetic  to  the  stomach  of  John 
Bull,  who  instantly  drenched  the 
Ministry  in  vomit  There  they  were, 
shaking  their  ears  in  that  shower 
like  half-drowned  rats — and  a  lone 
course  of  fumiration  will  be  requf 
red  to  restore  Air  Littleton  to  any 
thing  like  his  former  sweetness — 
now  he  is  rank  and  smells  to  heaven. 
It  must  be  far  from  pleasant  to  Mr 
Gleig  to  approach  at  present  too 
near  his  patron — Stanley  is  strong 
—and  as  for  Mr  John  Campbell — 
he  sthiks  in  the  nostrils,  not  only 
of  Uie  good  people  of  Dudley,  but 
of  John-o'-Groat  8. 

The  country  on  this  occasion  may 
be  well  proud  of  the  Press.  It 
saved  the  majesty— the  purity— the 
sanctity  of  Justice.  But  one  base 
blockhead  abused  Baron  Smith,  and 
commended  Ministers,  and  of  hh 
interminable  paragraphs  no  man 
taketh  heed.  The  pothouses  have  lone 
been  impatient  of  the  eternal  drawl. 
All  the  Conservative  papers  of 
course  did  their  duty—the  Standard 
in  the  van.  witi*  *»'• ' 


affecting  and  irrei 
Mr  Stanley  to  ha 
this  disgraceful  aff 
his  former  self — 1 
like  himself— for  'i 
us  to  cease  to  rei 
him— to  have   fn 
conviction  that  all 
ges  against  Baron 
shattered  to  piece 
could  gather  up— f 
ced  in  that  perfect 
his  evil  eenius— ot 
ed,  and  he  had  not 
the  example  of  Sir  J 
too  proud  perhaps  1 
tator  even  of  the  li 
duct  of  a  friend  w 
start  of  him  in  win 
nions  from  all  men 
ority  he  had  ehewi 
feelings  in  a  case  of 
science.    Was  it  M 
haps  we  are  mistak 
of  the  House  stultif 
Bcinding  its  former 
worse  than    stultif; 
infamous  vote;  an* 
shame  adheres  to  i 
one  set  of  men  c^n< 
stain  incurred  by  f 
praise  is  all  with  ih 
The  Minintpro  ma  . 
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the  recollection  of  his  own  Bulky 
submission  to  Mr  Slieil  still  pinch- 
iDg  his  kidneys — and  his  desire,  very 
naturalljr,  being  to  see  a  judge  in  the 
Hune  abject  condition  before  the 
House,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. But  the  cases  are  not 
IMunulel— if  produced,  they  will  not 
meet  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  behaved  to  Mr  Shell 
like  an  eavesdropper  who  had  lost 
retention  of  matter;  and  was  for- 
ced to  apologize  to  that  gentleman^ 
not  on  his  knees,  for  Mr  Hill  had 
done  that  already — but  on  all  his 
four  hoofsy  and  down  to  the  very  tip 
of  his  tail,  that  trembled  with  shame 
and  anger.  He  was  in  an  attitude  of 
humiliation;  but  Baron  Smith  was 
exalted  by  the  insult  he  forgave,  and 
all  the  world  felt  that  an  apology  was 
due  to  him  by  the  Ministry,  by  of- 
fnliig  which,  in  the  way  open  to 
theniy  they  might  have  raised  them- 
telyes  out  of  Uie  mire. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  well  said 
"  that  he  had  that  conviction  of  the 
learned  Judge's  integrity,  that  he 
hoped  ho  would  not  demean  himself 
by  any  thing  which  could  be'consider- 
ed  tantamount  to  an  apology.  The 
learned  individual  was  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
might  have  somewhat  quenched  the 
energy  of  character  for  which  he  was 
once  so  remarkable ;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  learned  Baron  would  feel 
that  in  his  person  he  was  fighting  the 
battle  of  tne  independence  ot  the 
Judges,  and  if  he  were  conscious  that 
no  public  inconvenience  had  arisen 
from  his  late  hours, — if  he  had  con- 
tinued to  deliver  political  charges, 
partly  because  he  thought  he  was 
midntaining  the  cause  of  good  go- 
vernment, partly  because  he  thought 
he  was  encouraged  and  sanctioned 
by  Ministers,  partly  because  he  was 
proud  of  seeing  the  appendices  to 
the  reports  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons graced  by  the  publication  of  his 
compositions,  and  by  doing  so  should 
draw  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  that 
House,  he  trusted  that,  if  fall  he 
must,  he  would  fall  without  having 
•ubmitted  to  the  voluntary  degrada- 
tion of  an  apology." 

Such  noble  expression  of  such 

noble  sentiments  should— beg  our 

reader's  pardon — have  muzzled  the 

OM,  even  while  he  was  treadiog  out 

Ait  aelgbbaur's  con.    But  there  are 


animals  who  know  not  when  to  be 
mum.  *'  If  the  learned  Judge," 
said  Althorp,  "  had  authorized  any 
member  to  state  that  he  would  not 
continue  to  pursue  the  course  which 
had  been  complained  of,  he  would 
not  have  been  disposed  to  press 
for  the  enquiry;  but,  since  it  ap- 
peared, thoueh  Baron  Smith  had 
communicatea  with  some  honour- 
able members,  he  had  not  autho- 
rized them  to  hold  out  any  hope 
that  he  would  alter  his  conduct,  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  proposd  to 
discharge  the  order  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee."  Baron 
Smith  had  indeed  held  out  no  hopes 
to  the  House  that  he  would  alter  his 
conduct;  he  had  left  the  House  to 
despair ;  not  one  drop  of  comfort 
could  he  send  to  Uie  unhappy 
House;  and  it  was  clear  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  Lord  Althorp 
than  for  a  kyloe.  Yet  he  wished  to 
hurry  no  man's  cattle,  and  had  no 
objection  to  see  his  Lordship  gra^ 
zing  away  on  clover  in  the  field,  or 
munching  turnips  in  the  stall,  till 
he  was  fit  for  a  Smithfield  show. 
Wherefore  all  this  passion  for  apo- 
logies? No  man  would  ask  an- 
other man  for  an  apology,'except  in 
such  extreme  case  as  made  the  de- 
mand necessary  to  his  own  honour. 
Here  nobody's  honour  had  been 
touched,  but  that  of  the  Judge ;  and 
nohigh< minded  man  would  have  per- 
mitted such  aJudge  to  make  any  thing 
approaching  to  an  apology  had  it 
been  volunteered,  even  had  he  been 
of  opinion  that  the  charges  in  ques- 
tion had  been  too  political ;  all  his 
feelings  would  still  have  been  for 
the  venerable  person  who  had  been 
so  brutally  abused,  and  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  sink  all  disapproba- 
tion "  of  the  course  complained  of" 
in  vehement  indignation  at  the  ruf- 
fianism of  his  calumniator. 

Lord  Althorp  himself ''  was  bound 
to  say  that  the  explanations  given  by 
the  honourable  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  entirely 
refuted  the  charge  with  respect  to 
Baron  Smith  coining  late  into  Court, 
and  sitting  to  a  late  hour  in  Armagh. ' 
Now 'that  was  in  truth  the  whole 
gravamen  of  the  charge.  O'Connell 
himself  m^ivpvwiVV^  %:w^>.  wiW  ^^ 
•uch-jaiid  tW\.  e\iWWi  YlwSsj^'W^ 
refuted  lo  ViOtd  KvcdlOT^^  %aasS»Rf- 
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,u  Ajmruu  dmitb  was  at 
Mobaghan,  the  writer,  as  bound  in 
his  capacity  of  High  Sheriff,  waited 
on  him  with  the  calendar,  which 
then  contained  the  names  of  but 
twenty-four  persons  for  trial.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Sheriff  congratulated 
tiie  Judge  on  the  prospect  of  a  liffht 
assizes,  and  as  the  calendar  at  Mo- 
naghan  wis  hearj,  Baron  Smith  said 
he  would  remain  there  to  assist  the 
Chief  Justice,  on  th^  Thursday  on 
which  he  (Baron  Smith)  was  to 
open  the  commission  at  Armagh, 
lie  accordingly  sat  for  some  hours 
in  Monaghan,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Armagh,  and  at  three  o'clodc  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  sat  till 
aeyen  o'clock.  The  next  and  ererr 
morning  he  went  into  court  at  half- 
past  eleren;  and  here  be  (Mr  S.) 
would  obsenre,  that  there  seemed  to 
be  some  mistake  about  the  hours  at 
which  courts  in  Ireland  had  been 
accustomed  to  sit.  What  he  said 
on  a  former  occaaion  was,  that  in 
Ireland,  in  the  superior  courts,  it 
nerer  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
Judges  to  sit  before  eleren  o'clock. 
Erery  day  at  the  Armagh  assises, 
Baron  Smith  sat  at  half-past  eleyen 
o'clock  i  no  complaint  was  made  so 
far  as  regarded  the  sittioff  on  the 
Friday.    He  CMr  S  ^  «— °- 


and  allow  all  per 
ness  at  the  assize 
homes  with  all  < 
tion.    Would  it  t 
eyery  hon.  memb 
at  night  was  prod 
mischief  than  it  ^ 
large  number  of 
triu  at   the  next 
Smith  took  the  b 
turday  morning,! 
great  and  unprecm 
business,  he  sat  unt 
twelve  that  night, ' 
as  he  possibly  cou 
fringing  on  the  Si 
the  bench  again  o 
same  hour,  half*pai 
found  the  greatest 
ting  through  the 
for  eighteen  hours 
off  the  t>ench.  (Hear 
a  mere  whim' or  < 
hear.)     Could  this 
enjoyment  to  anol 
seyenty*fiye  Tears  o 
But,  aboye  all,  was 
duty  ?  (Loud  cheen 
to  bed  for  five  ho 
hours  and  a  half  he 
bench  to  perform 
(loud  cheering  for  i 
and  he  sat  from  k«i 
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ed  Judge  had  been  countenanciog, 
in  place  of  denouncing,  agitation 
(cheers^  what  an  excellent  ground 
it  would  have  been  for  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  hav«  been  moved  to  him 
by  the  hop.  and  learned  gentleman. 
(Cheers.)  The  result  of  these  ex- 
traordinary and  most  laudable  cxer« 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  learned  judge 
was,  that  he  had  been  confined  to 
his  bed  by  illness  for  a  considerable 
time  after  his  return  to  Dublin. 
(Hear.)" 

It  was  this  Armagh  case  that  had 
staggered  Mr  Stanley ;  and  yet,  alas ! 
after  it  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  he 
persisted  in  supporting  O'Connell 
i^nst  Baron  Smith  I  The  House> 
had  it  been  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
common  iustice,  such  as  actuates 
men  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
would  have  scorned  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  any  other  mi- 
nor charges  of  the  same  Icind,  but 
taken  it  for  ^ranted  that  they  were, 
one  and  alC  odious  excrescences 
Hurouting  from  the  body  of  this  one 
Mff  ugly  lie. 

But  there  was  another  separate 
and  supplementary  lie,  which,  after 
Baron  Smith's  triumph  in  the  House, 
was  cut  down  in  the  open  day  as  by 
a  scythe.  O'Connell  had  insisted  that 
Sir  William  did  not  go  into  Court,  to 
try  the  police  in  the  Castle  Pollard 
amdr,  before  half-past  three  o'clock ; 
and   farther   imputed   to  him  the 
having  forced  the  Jury  to  continue 
the  trial  through  the  night,  and  co- 
erced them  into  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal. It  was  chiefly^so  yve  think  they 
•aid,  though  we  do  not  believe  them — 
upon  this  statement,  that  Mr  Stan- 
ley and  Lord  Althorp  opposed  Sir 
EawardKnatchbuU's  motion.  O'Con- 
nell made  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
Mr  Patrick  Egan  of   Moute.    The 
Editor  of  the  Standard  from  the  first 
declared  his  disbelief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  this  pastoral  swain.  If  there 
be  such  a  person,  we  should  like  to 
see  the  inside  of  his  tongue.    For 
here  is  "  The  certificate  ot  the  petit 
Jury  who  tried  the  Castle  Pollard 
case. 

"  We,  the  jury  who  tried  the  Cas- 
tle Pollard  ca8e,having  seen  the  state- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  that  Baron 
Smith  proceeded  with  the  trial  in 
that  case  against  our  wiU  and  desire, 
and  coerced  u§  by  his  charge  to  ac- 
.  ^uh  the  priaonerSf  declare^  that  nei- 


ther of  the  above  statements  are  the 
facts,  but  quite  the  reverse ;  neither 
was  it  the  case,  that  the  trial  was  en- 
tered upon  at  half-past  three  o'clock. 
Baron  Smith  entered  at  about  or  be- 
fore eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  trial  commenced  almost  im- 
mediately after^  by  calling  the  ju- 
rors ;  but  so  much  time  was  taken 
up  in  putting  jurors  aside,  and  chal- 
lenging and  ^signing  objections,  that 
Sergeant  Pennefather  aid  not  begin 
to  state  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

**  Charles  Arabin,  Foreman,  Ro- 
bert Matthews,  John  Thomson,  R.  H. 
Levinge,  Christopher  Adamson,  John 
Smith,  Robert  M.  Jameson,  Peter 
Smith,  Angler  Brock,  Peter  Qreen. 

<'  Captain  Tennison  Lyons,  one 
of  the  jury,  is  deadabove  six  months; 
and  Mr  John  Black  has  since  gone 
to  reside  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
but  his  signature  is  expected  to  be 
affixed  to  said  certificate." 

Sir  James  Qrahame,  before  O'Con- 
nell's  charges  had  been  all  thus  re- 
futed, torn  to  pieces,  and  trampled 
under  foot,  felt   instinctively,  and 
saw  intuitively,  that  they  were  all 
false ;  but  even  if  not  all  false,he  nobly 
declared,  **  that  as  one  who  valued 
his  own  independence  and  charac- 
ter, if  the  motion  were  acceded  to, 
and  an  address  to  the  Crown  pre- 
sented for  the  removal  of   Baron 
Smith  from  his   iudicial  situation, 
(supposinjo;   all    the    alleged    facts 
proved,)  it  would  be  highl;^  inexpe* 
dient,  nay  more,  a  most  unjust  pro- 
ceeding.   As  an  humble  indiviaual, 
whose  character  was  dearer  to  him 
than  any  other  consideration,  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  support  his  col- 
leagues in  the  view  theyhad  adopt- 
ed with  regard  to  it    The  present 
would  be  ue  most  painful  vote  he 
had  ever  given,  since  he  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  draw  himself 
fromthose  friends  with  whom,during 
a  life  of  some  duration,  he  had^had 
the  honour  of  acting;  but  feeling,  as 
he  did,  the  proposition  to  be  dange- 
rous in  itselt,  he  conceived  he  should ' 
be  betraying  the  trust  committed  to 
him  by  his  constituents  if  he  did  not 
declare  against  it.    He  should  never 
forgive  himself  were  he  to  ado^^^ 
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discharge  his  duty  to  the  tatitfac- 
Uon  of  ilia  own  mind  unless  he  vo- 
ted agdnst  the  motion." 

Sir  James  Graharoe  has  already 
had  his  reward — the  only  reward  he 
contemplatCKd  at  the  time  he  did  his 
duty — tne  approbation  of  his  own  con- 
science and  of  his  country.  He  has 
shewn  that  he  is  worthy  of  that 
esteem  with  which  his  character  is 

generally  regarded,  and  proved  that 
e  will  never,  by  any  wealc  or  base 
act»  under  any  temptation,  sully  that 
name  to  which  he  has  in  many  ways 
given  additional  lustre.  Three  years 
of  Whig  rule  may  have  deadened, 
but  they  have  not  extinguished 
the  spirit  of  this  once  magnanimous 
nation  ,*  and  though  it  gave  him  pain 
to  sever  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
from  his  friends  in  the  Ministry,  he 
thereby  gained  a  million  friends,  and 
if  it  be  asked,  "  What  will  they 
say  at  Cockermouth  ? "  it  may  be 
answered,  "  The  same  that  they  say 
all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— i 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  a 
man  of  honour." 

We  have  purposely  avoided  say- 
ing one  word  about  Baron  Smith's 
charges ;  for  we  wished  first  to  ex- 
pose the  falsehood  of  all  the  accusa- 
tions the  incendiary  urged  arainst 
his  character  and  conduct  as  a  Judge. 
Political  charges  they  indeed  are; 
and  full  of  the  humanest  wisdom. 
Therefore  by  0*Connell  are  they 
abhorred;  therefore  to  an  infatua- 
ted Whig  Ministry  are  they  hate- 
ful; therefore  was  Baron  Smith 
marked  out  as  a  victim ;  and  there- 
fore did  the  voice  of  the  people  for- 
bid the  sacrifice. 

These  charges  ought  to  be  col- 
lected, and  widely  diffused — they 
would  make  at  once  a  statesman's 
and  a  subject's  manual.  The  King's 
Speech  was  far  from  beine  a  very 
bad  one,  though  its  composition  was 
execrable ;  and  the  charge  of  Baron 
Smith  chiefly  complained  of  by 
Lord  Althorp,  was,  trom  beginning 
to  end,  a  fervid  exhortation  to  the 
most  influential  classes  in  Ireland,  to 
crush  sedition  and  preserve  order 
by  all  the  means  and  appliances  re- 
commended to  the  lieges  by  their 
most  gracious  monarch.  We  dare- 
eajrLord  Ahhorp  does  not  admire 
tbe  atjrle  of  Baron  Smith's  charges, 
>Zw-///5  classical;  hat,  being  ciassi- 


ble  compodtions  must  have  made  b 
powerful  impression  on  all  educated 
men  in  Ireland,  be  their  politics  or 
religion  what  they  may,  for  they 
breathe  in  beautiful  language  the 
beautiful  sentiments  of  Christian 
love  and  charity,  and  call  on  all 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  peace. 
There  are  not  wanting  flashes  of  in- 
dignation to  wither  the  wicked ;  but 
their  general  character  is  gentle,  and 
the  law  which  this  good  and jgreat 
man  desires  to  see  all-powerful,  is 
the  law  not  of  fear  but  of^love.  What 
other  sentiments  could  have  been 
uttered  by  that  Judge  whose  only 
fault  is — that  he  is  too  merciful — re- 
membering ever  that  all  men  are 
criminals  —  and  that  pardon  may 
often  do  the  work  of  punishment— 
at  the  expense  of  far  other  tears  ? 

We  have  much  more  to  say — but 
must  reserve  it  for  other  occasions. 
Meanwhile,  we  conclude  with  the 
beautiful  close  of  Mr  Shaw's  speech, 
to  which  the  heart  of  Ireland  has 
responded  with  a  voice  of  blessing 
on  the  honoured  head  which  the  MU 
nistry  hoped  to  humiliate,  and  with 
a  voice  of  ban  against  all  his  perse- 
cutors and  slanderers. 


« 


I  challenge  the  boldest  adventurer  In 
Irish  agitation  to  stand  forward  before 
an  assembly  of  English  gentlemen,  and 
bring  a  charge  of  the  slightest  corruption, 
partiality,  oppression,  or  any  other  spe- 
cies of  criminality  against  Baron  Smith. 
Let  them  betake  themselves  to  the  ye- 
riest  haunts  of  faction,  turbulence,  sedi- 
tion, and  cater  In  the  fetid  atmosphere 
of  the  most  squalid  misery  and  yicc — let 
them  include,  nay,  I  should  wish  they 
would,  every  criminal  that  learned  Judge 
(who,  if  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  that  he 
was  too  humane)  bus  ever  tried,  and  I 
defy  them  to  carry  thence  one  single 
breath  wherewith  to  sully  the  pure  and 
untarnished  reputation  of  that  distin- 
guished man.  Has  one  individual  dared, 
throughout  the  two  nights  of  this  discus- 
sion, to  cast  the  shadow  of  an  improper 
motive  across  the  long  and  honourable 
path  of  his  Judicial  life  ?  What  then  ! 
Will  this  House—the  question  is  not 
whether  they  approve  or  disapprove  of 
some  particular  phrase  or  figure,  or  some 
trifling  unpunctuality — ^but  without  the 
imputation  of  a  crime— without  the 
charge  of  an  offence— drag  that  yenera- 
ble  man— the  father  of  the  Irish  bench 
— the  heiLd  aiid  omiimtiiX  of  IrUh  ao- 
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Tigoory  bis  health,  bad  illumined  the 
liflghteat  pages  of  Irish  history  ;  now — 
when  the  brightness  of  bis  former  fame 
and  great  attainments  was  sinking  into 
the  peaoefulness  of  retirement,  full  of 
years,  corered  with  the  honour,  respect, 
and  esteem  of  his  entire  country,  and  place 
him  a  criminal  at  that  bar?  Forbid  it  jus> 
tiett  honour,  truth  !  Is  there  a  generous 
mind,  a  feeling  heart,  a  noble  sentiment 
in  Ireland,  that  would  not  revolt  against 
an  act  of  such  grievous  injury-— such  wan- 
tan,  crying,  cruel,  unprecedented  injus- 
tice? And  who  is  his  accuser?  who  is 
it— that  aslcs  you  without  evidence,  and 
iqpon  his  mere  statement,  to  condemn  that 
aged  and  renerated  Judge  ?  The  facti- 
ons—turbulent— and  seditious  agitator  ; 
the  man  who  caused  the  passing  of 
a  s^iai  act  of  Parliament  against  il- 
legal associations — violated  its  provisions, 
and  escaped  Its  penalties  by  its  acciden- 
tal expiration— who  is  at  this  moment 
Tiearionsly  suffering  in  the  person  of 
another  the  punishment  of  that  scdi. 
tion  of  which  he  is  this  night  the  advo- 
aaia — and  whom  you,  this  very  Parlia- 
ment, are  now  only  holding  within  the 
bounds  of  allegiance  and  the  limits  of  the 
laWy  by  the  provisions  of  an  extreme  and 
extra-constitutional  statute.  Is  this  the 
man  at  whose  feet  you  will  prostrate  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  in  place  of  their 
mild  and  salutary  sway,  set  up  the  iron 
rale  nl  his  dicution?  Will  you  subvert 
the  Judicial  bench,  and  for  it  substitute 


the  arbitrary  will  of  one  despotic  tyrant  ? 
Will  you  render  insecure  our  persons, 
our  properties,  and  our  lives?  Will  you, 
at  his  bidding,  drive  peace  and  saifety 
from  our  homes,  and  leave  us,  our  wives 
and  children,  at  the  mercy  of  the  law- 
less agitator-— a  prey  to  the  midnight 
murderer  and  the  voluptuous  assassin? 
Will  you  overturn  the  altars  of  our  holy 
religion?  I  speak  this  in  no  spirit  of 
religious  or  sectarian  bigotry— I  was  my- 
self friendly  to  the  concession  of  politi- 
cal equality  to  my  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low-countrymen— I  thought  they  would 
have  then  been  content,  but  I  wks  grie- 
vously mistaken.  They  cry  aloud  for 
the  destruction  of  our  Church;  and  if 
this  policy  be  continued,  it  will  but  in- 
flame the  infuriate  zeal,  with  which  the 
Irish  agitator  thirsts  for  the  life's  blood 
of  Protestantism.  I  speak  not  personally 
of  Protestants,  but  religiously  of  Protes- 
tantism. If  you  confirm  the  vote,  yon 
set  the  most  fatal  precedent  that  ever  was 
established  in  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. You  abrogate  the. boasted  charter 
of  judicial  independence,  passed  nut  to 
uphold  the  personal  rank  and  dignity  of 
tlie  Judge,  but  as  the  best  security  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  sulU«ct.  And 
as  to  Ireland — you  will  stab  to  the  heart 
her  laws,  her  liberties,  her  peace,  and  her 
prosperity ;  and  with  them  will  fall 
withered  to  the  ground  every  h^ip^  of 
amelioratien  in  the  unhappy  condition  of 
that  nnbappiaat  of  countries.** 


A  8T0RY  WITHOUT  A  TAIL. 

Chap.  I. 

HOW  WE  WENT  TO  DINB  AT  JACK  OINOER'b. 


So  it  was  finally  agreed  upon  that 
we  should  dine  at  Jack  uinger^s 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  seated  in  a 
lof(y  story  in  Essex  Court  There 
was,  besides  our  host,  Tom  Me^got, 
Joe  Macgillicuddy,  Humpy  Harlow, 
Bob  Burke^  Antony  Harrison,  and 
myself.  As  Jack  Ginger  fiad  little 
coin  and  no  credit,  we  contributed 
each  our  share  to  the  dinner.  He 
himself  provided  room,  fire,  candle, 
tables,  chairs,  tablecloth,  napkins— 
no,  not  napkins ;  on  second  thoughts 
we  did  not  bother  ourselves  with 
napkins  —  plates,  dishes,  kni ves, 
forks,  spoons,  (which  he  borrowed 
from  the  wig-maker,)  tumblers,  le- 
motUfBUMT,  wator^giasses,  decanters 
-^r^^of,  I  am  not  aura  that  there 

~V»Bittr4  ftrwut  butter,  rnlain 


and  melted,)  cheese,  radishes,  pota- 
toes»  and  cookery.  Tom  Meggot  was 
a  cod's  head  and  shoulders,  and  oys- 
ters to  match— Joe  Macgillicuddy,  a 
boiled  leg  of  pork,  with  peas-pud- 
ding—Humpy  Harlow,  a  sirloin  of 
beef  roast,  with  horseradish — Bob 
Burke,  a  gallon  of  half-and-half,  and 
four  bottles  of  whisky,  of  prime  qua- 
lity ("  Potteeh,"  wrote  the  Whisky- 
man,  "  I  say,  by  Jupiter,  but  of  which 
»2a/i^-facture  He  alone  knows"}— 
Antony  .  Harrison,    half-a-dozen    of 
Port,  he  having  tick  to  that  extent  at 
some  unfortunate  wine-merchant's— 
and  I  aupp\Wd  ca^^  <3l  dxacreW^m^ 
and  a  bolu^  oi  ixxm^  ^W0\\\^^^- 
rowed  from  «i>NcA\i\DL<^VDLS\\^sfiA.^ 
mine  «b  \  pmaai^ V}.  ^  ^ito^^  ^^^^ 
wUo\e»  'Wft  "wcte  Va.iw>  ft»XM|jst  «!i  «Q 
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man  on  board  a  pirate  in  the  Brazi- 
lian service.  "  Ali ! "  said  Jack,  of- 
ten and  often, "  these  were  my  honest 
days— Gad— did  I  ever  think  when 
I  was  a  pirate  that  I  was  at  the  end  to 
turn  rogue,  and  study  the  law." — All 
was  accurate  to  the  utmost  degree. 
The  table-cloth,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
exactly  white,  hut  it  had  been  washed 
last  week,  and  the  collection  of  the 
plates  was  miscellaneous,  exhibiting 
several  of  the  choicest  patterns  of 
Delf.  We  were  not  of  the  silver-fork 


him  punctual,  ant 
table  in  less  than 
five.  Down^we  si 
ters,  and  eager  fc 

**  Is  there  a  par 
■aid  Jack  Ginger, 
the  table. 

*'  Nof"  respond! 

'*  Then,  thank 
and   proceeded^ 
grace,  to  distribu 
and  shoulders  to 
tude. 


Chap.  II. 

BOW  WB  DINED  AT  JACK  OINOBR's. 


The  history  of  that  cod's  head  and 
•hottlders  would  occupy  but  little 
space  to  write.  Its  wes,  like  the 
snow  flakes  on  a  river,  were  for  one 
moment  bright,  then  gone  for  ever ; 
it  perished  uupitiablv.  **  Bring  hi^ 
iher,"  said  Jaclc,  with  a  firm  voice, 
''  the  leg  of  pork."  It  appeared,  but 
soon  to  disappear  again.  Not  a  man 
of  the  company  bat  shewed' his  ab- 
horrence or  the  Judaical  practice  of 
abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  swine. 
Equally  clear  in  a  few  moments  was 
it  that  we  were  truly  British  in  our 
devotion  to  beef.  The  sirloin  was  im- 
partially destroyed^  on  both  sides. 


gilUcuddy,  wiping 
the  back  of  his  ban 

*'Withpleasure,« 
**  What  wine  do  yc 
may  as  well  say  po 
other;  but  attentio 
ways  becomes  a  gei 

"  Por^  then,  if  y 
Joe,  *'  as  the  ladies 
when  a  man  looks  a 
Uble." 

*'  Hobnobbing  w 

Jack  Ginfi'er,  layin 

out  of  wbich  he  bi 

for  the  last  few  mil 
sidAs    It  '•  — '*   — 
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AatOttfn  hte  would  b«  like  gilding 
refined  cold. 

Whether  cheeee  is  prohibited  or 
not  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  West 
Body  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  it  was 
not  prohibited  in  the  very  highest 
diambers  of  the  Temple. 

**  It's  double  Qloucester/'said  Jack 
Ginger ;  "  prime,  bought  at  the  cor- 
ner-^Hearen  pay  the  cheesemonger, 
for  I  shan't— but,  as  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, I  giro  you  his  health." 

"<  I  don't  think,"  said  Joe  MacgOli- 
caddy,  '*  thai  I  ought  to  demean  my- 
self to  drink  the  health  of  a  cheese- 
monger ;  but  V\\  not  stop  the  bottle." 

And,  to  do  Joe  justice,  he  did  not. 
Then  we  attacked  the  cheese,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  period  we  bat- 
tttred  in  a  breach  of  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  engineer  that 
directed  the  guns  at  San  Sebastian. 
The  cheese,  which  on  its  first  entry 
on  the  table  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  plain  circle,  was  soon  made 
to  exhibit  a  very  different  shape,  as 
may  be  understood  by  the  subjoined 
^agram:— 


[A,  original  cheese  ,*  EBD,  cheese 
after  five  minutes  standing  on  the 
table;  EBC,  angle  of  45%] 

With  cheese  came,  and  with  cheese 
went,  celery.  It, is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  a  number  of  puns  were 
made  on  that  most  pun-provoking  of 
plants. 

""  Clear  the  decks,"  said  Jack  Gin- 
ger to  Jerry  Galliu^her.  **  Gentle- 
•  men,  I  did  not  think  of  getting  pas- 
try, or  puddings,  or  dessert,  or  ices, 
or  jellies,  or  olancmange,  or  any 
lUng  of  the  sort,  for  men  of  sense 
like  you." 

We  all  unanimously  expressed  our 
indignation  at  being  supposed  even 
for  a  moment  guilty  of  any  such 
weakness;  but  a  general  suspicion 
seemed  to  arise  among  us  that  a  dram 
might  not  be  rejected  with  the  same 
marked  scorn.  Jack  Ginger  accord- 
bi^Ir  uncorked  one  of  Bob  Burke's 
tett/M    Whop  I  went  the  cork,  and 


<<  For  my  part,"  said  Antony  Har- 
rison, "  I  take  this  dram  because  I 
ate  pork,  and  fear  !t  might  disagree 
with  me." 

"I  take  it,"  said  Bob  Burke, 
<'  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  fish." 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Joe  Macgillicud. 
dy,  **  because  the  day  was  warm,  and 
it  is  very  close  in  these  chambers." 

<<I  take  it,"  said  Tom  Meggot, 
«  because  I  have  been  very  chilly 
all  the  day." 

<<  I  take  it,"  said  Humpy  Harlow, 
"  because  it  is  such  strange  weather 
that  one  does  not  know  what  to  do." 

«  I  take  it,"  said  Jack  Ginger, 
"because  the  rest  of  the  company 
takes  it." 

<*  And  I  take  it,"  said  I,  winding 
up  the  conversation,  "  because  I  like 
a  dram." 

So  we  all  took  it  for  one  reason 
or  another-^and  there  was  an  end 
of  that 

'*  Be  off,  Jerry  Gallagher,"  said 
Jack—"  I  give  to  you,  your  heirs  and 
assigns,  alt  that  and  those  which  re- 
mains in  the  pots  of  half-and-half-^ 
item  for  your  own  dinners  what 
is  left  of  the  solids — and  when  you 
have  pared  the  bones  clean,  you 
may  give  them  to  the  poor.  Charity 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Brush 
away  like  a  shoeblack — and  levant." 

"  Why,  thin,  God  bless  your  ho- 
nour," said  Jerry  Gallagher,  **  it's  a 
small  liggacy  he  would  have  that 
would  dippind  for  his  daily  bread 
for  what  is  left  behind  any  of  ye  in 
the  way  of  the  drink — and  this  bless- 
ed hour  there's  not  as  much  as  would 
blind  the  left  eye  of  a  midge  in  one 
of  them  pots— and  may  it  do  you  all 
good,  if  it  a'n't  the  blessing  of  hea- 
ven to  see  you  eating.  By  my  sow], 
he  that  has  to  pick  a  bone  after  you, 
won't  be  much  troubled  with  the 
mate.    Howsomever"— 

"  No  more  prate,"  said  Jack  Gin« 

ger.  "  Here's  twopence  for  you  to 
uy  some  beer — but,  no,"  he  con« 
tinned,  drawing  his  empty  hand  from 
that  breeches-pocket  into  which  he 
had  most  neealessly  put  it — '^no," 
said  he,  "Jerry— get  it  on  credit 
wherever  you  can,  and  bid  them 
score  it  to  me." 

"  If  they  will  "—said  Jerry. 

"  Shut  the  door,"  said  Jack  Gvoi^ 

rAtrea^tib^ 

\%  AiQ  4wDttn^«iXTO^^\tiVRK»« 


^^„j,     Alio  wiae  circulated 

with  considerable  rapidity ;  and 
there  was  no  flinching  on  the  part 
of  any  individual  of  the  company. 
It  was  quite  needless  for  our  presi- 
dent to  remind  us  of  the  necessity 
of  bumpers,  or  the  impropriety  of 
leaving  heel-taps.  We  were  all  too 
well  trained  to  require  the  admoni- 
tion, or  to  fall  into  the  error.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  chance  of  any 
man  obtaining  more  than  hia  share 
in  the  round  was  infinitesimally 
small.  The  Sergeant  himself,  ce- 
lebrated as  he  »,  could  not  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  glass  more 
than  his  neighbours.  Just  to  our 
friends,  wo  were  also  just  to  our« 
selves ;  and  a  more  rigid  circle  of  phi- 
losophers never  surrounded  a  board. 
The  wine  was  really  good,  and  its 
merits  did  not  appear  ike  leas  stri- 
king from  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
habitually  wine-bibbera,  our  de- 
votion generally  being  paid  to  fluids 
more  potent  or  more  neavr  than  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  it  soon 
excited  our  powers  of  conversation. 
Heavens  I  what  a  flow  of  soul ! 
More  good  things  were  aaid  in  Jack 
Gineers  chambers  that  evening,  than 
in  the  Houses  of  Liords  and  Com- 
mons in  a  month*  We  talked  of 
everv   thine  _    »%#*i:*«—      '•• 


cend  the  throne  < 
ed  Louis  Philippe 
is  never  mentioi 
and  drank  the  he. 
of  Berri.    Opini 
what  about  the  £ 
— some  thinking  t 
on  the  Poles— otb 
him  for  not  squi 
tighter.    Antonv  1 
seen  the  Grand  1 
when  he  was  ca 
with  tears  in  his  • 
trions  prince — dec 
oath,  to  have  been 
low.  AsforLeopol 
ly  voted  him  to  be 
and  Joe  Macgillicu 
to  say  something  c 
the  Prince  of  Oranj 
have,  no  doubt,  m 
Royal  Highneas,  if 
municated  to  him,  1 
ver  reached  his  ear< 
Turning  to  dom 
gave  it  to  the  Whij 
If  Lord  Grey  had  b 
ing,  he  must  have  i 
—he  never  could  1 
thunders  of  our  elo 
hundred  and  one  G 
been  forgotten — he 
before   us.     HaH 


iw^y 
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,  if  the  editors  of  those  works 
would  have  had  the  perspicacity  to 
insert  tbom-««nd  this  we  did  with 
sach  ease  to  ourselves,  that  we  never 
for  SL  moment  stopped  the  circulation 
of  the  bottle,  which  Icept  running  on 
its  round  rejoicing,  while  we  settled 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Then  Antony  Harrison  told  us  all 
his  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
that  capital  story  how  he  billced  the 
tavemkeeper  in  Portsmouth.  Jack 
Gfanger  entertained  us  with  an  ac« 
Goimt  of  his  transactions  in  the  Bra- 
aUa;  and  as  Jack's  imagination  far 
OBtnins  his  attention  to  matters  of 
fael»  we  had  them  considerably  im- 
proved. Bob  Burke  gave  us  all  the 
particulars  of  his  duel  witli  Ensign 
Brady  of  the  48th,  and  how  he  hit 
him  on  the  waistcoat  pocket,  which, 
fortunately  for  the  Ensign,  contained 
a  five-shilling  piece,  (how  he  got  it 
was  never  accounted  for,)  which  sa- 
ved him  from  grim  death.  From  Joe 
Mai^lllicuddy  we  heard  multifarious 
narrations  of  steeple-chases  in  Tip- 
perary,  and  of  his  hunting  with  the 
Blasers  in  Galway.  Tom  Meggot 
ezpatjaled  on  his  college  adventures 
in  Edinburgh,  which  he  maintained 
to  be  a  far  superior  city  to  London, 
and  repeated  sundry  witty  sayings  of 
the  advocates  in  the  Parliament 
llouse,  who  seem  to  be  gentlemen  of 
great  facetiousness.  As  for  me,  I 
emptied  out  all  Joe  Miller  on  the 
company ;  and  if  old  Joe  could  have 
burst  his  cerements  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churchyard  of  St  Clement 
Danes^  he  would  have  been  infinitely 
delighted  with  the  reception  which 
the  contents  of  his  agreeable  miscel- 
lany met  with.  To  tell  the  truth,  my 
jokes  were  not  more  known  to  my 
companions  than  their  stories  were 
to  me.  Harrison's  campaigns,  Gin- 
gers cruises,  Burke's  duel,  Macgilli- 
cuddy's  steeple- chases,  and  Tom 
Meggot's  rows  in  the  High  Street, 
hacTbeen  told  over  and  over — so  of- 
ten indeed,  that  the  several  relators 
begin  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  wonders 
which  they  are  continually  repeat* 
ing. 

'*  I  perceive  this  is  the  last  bottle 

of  port,"  said  Jack  Ginger;  *'  so  I 

snpfiose  that  there  cannot  be  any 

harm  in  dHnkiag  bad  luck  to  Antony 

MwiiBoa'B  wine-merchant,  who  did 

M0t  nmke  it  the  dozen.'* 

.-lJH''ft«fl«ixfaoii,  «|||Q  jUh. 


flint  thief  would  not  stand  more  than 
the  half,  for  which  he  merits  the  most 
infinite  certainty  of  non-payment" 

(You  may  depend  upon  it  that  Har- 
rison was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
treated  the  man  of  bottles  according 
to  his  deserts.) 

The  port  was  gathered  to  its  fa- 
thers, and  potteen  reigned  in  its  stead. 
A  most  interesting  discussion  took 
place  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it.  No  doubt,  indeed,  existed  as  to 
its  final  destination ;  but  various  opi- 
nions were  broached  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  msJce  its  way 
to  its  appointed  end.  Some  wished 
that  every  man  should  make  for  him- 
self; but  that  Jack  Ginger  strenu- 
ouslv  opposed,  because  he  said  it 
would  render  the  drinking  unsteady. 
The  company  divided  into  two  par- 
ties on  the  great  questions  of  bowl 
or  jug.  The  Irishmen  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  latter.  Tom  Meg- 
got,  who  had  been  reared  in  Glas- 
gow, and  Jack  Ginger,  who  did  not 
forffet  his  sailor  proper  si  ties,  were 
in  favour  of  the  form  jr.  Much  eru- 
dition was  displayed  on  both  sides, 
and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  that 
every  topic  that  either  learning  or 
experience  could  suggest,  was  ex- 
hausted. At  length  we  called  for  a 
division,  when  there  appeared — 

For  t/iejttfj,  For  the  hovel, 

Bob  Burke  Jack  Ginger 

Joe  Macgillicnddy  Humpy  Harlow 

Antony  Harrison  Tom  Mef^^ot. 
Myself. 

Majority  1,  in  favour  of  the  jug. 
I  was  principally  moved  to  vote  as 
I  did,  because  I  deferred  to  the 
Irishmen,  as  persons  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  pot- 
teen ;  and  Antony  Harrison  was  on  the 
same  side  from  former  recollections 
of  his  quarterings  in  Ireland.  Hum- 
py Harlow  said,  that  he  made  it 
a  point  always  to  side  wiUi  the  man 
of  the  house. 

'*  It  is  settled,"  ^laid  Jack  Ginger, 
"and,  as  we  said  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, though  we  opposed  it,  it  is  now 
law,  and  must  be  obeyed.  I'll  clear 
away  these  marines,  and  do  you.  Bob 
Burke,  make  the  punch.  I  think 
you  will  find  the  lemons  good — the 
sugar  superb— «nd  the  water  of  the 

"And  Y  \\  \>w3k.i3fck^  ^XXjwb.  wto^\ 
any  tJbat  w«  csx^^  %«««^  ^^  vfi«a^ 
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his  duty,  which  all  who  have  the  ho- 
nour ot  his  acquaintance  will  admit 
him  to  be  well  qualified  to  perform. 
He  made  it  in  a  couple  of  oig  blue 
water-jugs,  observing  that  making 
punch  in  small  jugs  was  nearly  as 
great  a  bother  as  ladling  from  a 
bowl — and  as  he  tossed  the  steamy 
fluid  from  jug  to  jug  to  mix  it  kindly, 


A  Storif  wiihoui  a  TtUL 


[April* 


he  aang  the  patlietic  Mlad  of  HHf- 
gor-mo-fne. 

"  I  with  I  hftd  a  red  herring*!  UO,"  &e. 

It  was  an  agreeable  picture  of  con* 
tinued  use  and  ornament,  and  re- 
minded us  Bttongly  of  tbe  Abysai- 
nian  maid  of  the  Platoidc  poetry  of 
Coleridge. 


Chap.  IV. 

HOW  IIL'MPY  HARLOW  BROKB  SILBNCE  AT  JACK  GINGER's. 


The  punch  being  made,  and  the 
jug  revolving,  the  conversation  con- 
tinued as  before.  But  it  may  have 
been  observed  that  I  have  not  taken 
any  notice  of  the  share  which  one  of 
the  party,  Humpy  Harlow,  took  in  it. 
The  fact  is,  that  tie  had  been  silent 
for  almost  all  the  evening,  being  out- 
blazed  and  overborne  by  the  bril* 
liancy  of  the  conversation  of  his  com- 
panions. We  were  all  acknowledged 
wits  in  our  respective  lines,  whereas 
he  had  not  been  endowed  with  the 
same  talents.  How  he  came  among 
us  I  forget ;  nor  did  any  of  us  know 
well  who  or  what  he  was.  Some 
maiutaiued  he  was  a  drysalter  in  the 
City ;  others  surmised  that  he  might 
bo  a  pawnbroker  at  the  West  End. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  had  some  money, 
which  perhaps  might  have  recom- 
mended him  to  us,  for  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  company  who  had  not 
occasionally  borrowed  from  him  a 
sum,  too  trilling,  in  general,  to  permit 
any  of  us  to  think  of  repaying  it.  He 
was  a  broken-backed  little  fellow,  as 
vain  of  liis  person  as  a  peacock,  and 
accordingly  we  always  called  him 
Humpy  Harlow,  with  the  spirit  of 
gentlemanlike  candour  which  cha- 
racterised all  our  conversation.  With 
a  kind  feeling  towards  him,  we  in 
general  permitted  him  to  pay  our 
bills  for  us  whenever  we  dmed  to- 
gether at  tavern  or  chop-house, 
merely  to  gratify  the  little  fellow's 
vanity,  which  I  have  already  hinted 
to  be  excessive. 

f-  He  had  this  evening  made  many 
ineffectual  attempts  to  shine,  but  was 
at  last  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
opening  his  mouth  for  the  admission, 
not  for  the  utterance,  of  good  things. 
He  was  evidently  unhappy,  and  a 
rightly  constituted  mind  could  not 
avoid  pitying  his  condition.  Aa  jug, 
however,  succeeded  juir,  ho  l»effan to 


recover  hia    a^lf^ 


«%n  ■     ^«ft<l    \k 


the  fourth  bottle  of  potteen  was  con- 
verting into  punch,  that  ho  had  a 
desire  to  speak.  We  had  been  for 
some  Ume  busily  employed  in  smo- 
king cigars,  when,  all  on  a  audden,  a 
■hrul  and  sharp  voice  was  heard  from 
the  midst  of  a  cloud,  exclidming^  in  a 
high  treble  key^— 

•*  Humphries  told  m«'*— 

We  all  puffed  our  Havannaha  with 
the  utmost  silence,  as  if  we  were  to 
many  Sachems  at  a  palaver,  listening 
to  the  narration  which  issued  from 
the  misty  tabernacle  in  which  Hum- 
py Harlow  was  enveloped.  He  un- 
folded a  tale  of  wondrous  length, 
which  we  never  interrupted.  Mo 
sound  was  heard  save  that  of  the 
voice  of  Harlow,  narrating  the  story 
which  had  to  him  been  confided  by 
the  unknown  Humphries,  or  the 
gentle  gliding  of  the  jug,  an  occbf 
sional  tingle  of  a  glass,  and  the  soft 
Buspiration  of  the  cigar.  On  moved 
the  story  in  its  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  for  Harlow  gave  it  to  us  in 
its  full  dimensions.  iSe  abated  it  not 
a  jot  The  firmness  which  we  dis- 
played was  unequalled  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  We  sat  with 
determined  countenances,  exhaling 
smoke  and  inhaling  punch,  while 
the  voice  still  rolled  onward.  At 
last  Ifaurlow  came  to  an  end ;  and  a 
Babel  of  conversation  burst  from 
lips  in  which  it  had  been  so  long 
imprisoned.  Harlow  looked  proud 
of  his  feat,  and  obtained  the  thanks 
of  the  company,  grateful  that  he  had 
come  to  a  conclusion.  How  we 
finished  the  potteen— converted  my 
iMittle  of  rum  into  a  bowl,  (for  here 
Jack  Gringer  prevailed)*— how  Jerry 
Ghdlagher,  by  superhuman  exer- 
tionsy  succeeded  in  raising  a  ooufrie 
of  hundred  of  oysters  for  sappoN— 
bow  the  company  «e\Mrated,  each  to 
get  UihladomVd\%%a>DAt)QnA^p--^Mw 
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that  unconstitutional  band  of  gens- 
d*-arme8  created  for  the  direct  pur- 
poses of  tyranny,  and  held  up  to  the 
indignation  of  all  England  by  the 
weekly  eloquence  of  the  Despatch 
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—how  I  was  introduced  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  magistrate,  and  record- 
ed in  the  diurnal  page  of  the  news- 
paper--all  this  must  oe  left  to  other 
historians  to  narrate. 


Chap.  V. 

WHAT  STORY  IT  WAS  THAT  HUMPY    HARLOW  TOLD  AT  JACK  GINGER's. 


At  three  o'clock  on  the  day  after 
the  dinner,  Antony  Harrison  and  I 
found  ourselves  eating  bread  and 
cheese — part  of  the  cheese — at  Jack 
Ginger's.  We  recapitulated  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening,  and 
expressed  ourselves  highly  gratified 
with  the  entertainment  Most  of  the 
good  things  we  had  said  were  re- 
Tived,  served  up  again,  and  laughed 
at  once  more.  We  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  parts  which  we 
had  respectively  played,  and  talked 
ourselves  into  excessive  good  hu- 
mour. All  on  a  sudden,  Jack  Gin- 
ger's countenance  clouded.  He  was 
evidently  puzzled ;  and  sat  for  a  mo- 
ment in  thoughtful  silence.  We 
asked  him,  with  Oriental  simplicity 
of  sense, "  Why  art  thou  troubled?" 
and  till  a  moment  he  answered — 

"  What  teas  the  story  which  Hurapy 
Harlow  told  us  about  eleven  o'clock 
last  night,  just  as  Bob  Burke  was 
teeming  the  last  jug  ?" 

"  It  began,"  said  I,  «  with  •  Hnm- 
phries  told  me.* " 

**  It  did,"  said  Antony  Harrison, 
cutting  a  deep  incision  into  the 
cheese. 

''  I  know  it  did,"  said  Jack  Ginger ; 
'*  but  what  was  it  that  Humphries 
had  told  him  ?  I  cannot  recollect  it  if 
I  was  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor." 

Antony  Harrison  and  I  mused  in 
silence,  and  racked  our  brains,  but 
to  no  purpose.  On  the  tablet  of  our 
memories  no  trace  had  been  en- 
graved, and  the  tale  of  Humphries, 
as  reported  by  Harlow,  was  as  if  it 
were  not, so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

While  we  were  in  this  perplexity, 
Joe  Hacgillicuddy  and  Bob  Burke 
entered  the  room. 

**  We  have  been  just  taking  a  hair 
of  the  same  dog,"  said  Joe.  **  It  was 
a  pleasant  party  we  had  last  night 
Do  you  know  what  Bob  and  I  have 
been talkin^of  forthe  last  half  hourri'" 

We  professed  our  inability  to  con- 
jecture. 

"  Wbjr,  then/'  continued  Joe,  "  it 
mu  about  the  atorjr  that  Harlow  told 
JaatjujgliL" 


"  The  story  begins  with  *  Hum* 
phries  told  me,* "  said  Bob. 

"  And,"  proceeded  Joe, "  for  our 
lives  we  cannot  recollect  what  it  was." 

«  Wonderful ! "  we  sdl  exclaimed. 
'*  How  inscrutable  are  the  movements 
of  the  human  mind  I" 

And  we  proceeded  to  reflect  on 
the  frailty  of  our  memories,  moral- 
izing in  a  strain  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  Dr  Johnson. 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  Tom  Meggot 
may  recollect  it" 

Idle  hope  I  dispersed  to  the  winds 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed. 
For  the  words  had  scarcely  passed 
"the  bulwark  of  my  teeth,"  when 
Tom  appeared,  looking  excessively 
bloodshot  in  the  eye.  On  enquiry, 
it  turned  out  that  he,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  remembered  only  the  cabalbtic 
words  which  introduced  the  tale,  but 
of  the  tale  itself,  nothing. 

Tom  had  been  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  strongly  attached  to 
what  he  calls  metapheesieks ;  and, 
accordingly,  after  rubbing  his  fore- 
head, he  exclaimed — 

^  This  is  a  psychological  curiosity, 
which  deserves  to  be  developed.  I 
happen  to  have  half  a  sovereign  about 
me,  (an  assertion,  which,  I  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  excited  consider- 
able surprise  in  his  audience,)  ''and 
ril  ask  Harlow  to  dine  with  me  at 
the  Rainbow.  Fll  get  the  story  out  of 
the  humpy  rascal — and  no  mistake." 

We  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of 
this  proceeding;  and  Antony  Harri- 
son,  observing  that  he  happened  by 
chance  to  be  disengaged,  hooked 
himself  on  Tom,  who  seemed  to  have 
a  sort  of  national  antipathy  to  such  a 
ceremony,  with  a  talent  and  alacrity 
that  proved  him  to  be  a  veteran  war- 
rior, or  what,  in  common  parlance, 
is  called  an  old  soldier. 

Tom  succeeded  in  getting  Har- 
low to  dinner,  and  Harrison  suc- 
ceeded in  m«kVft^\i\m  v^'^  ^^>k^> 
to  the  great  i^W^l  o\  Uft%%^'C%\vi^- 

ear\y  Yiout  Vdl  Wift  TCkWDL\ft%*     vofe 
two  WB\wjaWL  wA  mi%^M  ^^^^  ^ 


HarrisoD,  '*  may  I  be  drummed  out 
if  I  can  recollect  another  word." 

"  Nor  1,"  said  Meggot 

The  Btrangeneas  of  this  singular 
adventure  made  a  deep  impression 
on  us  all.  We  were  sunk  in  silence 
for  some  minutes,  during  which 
Jerrf  Gallagher  made  his  appear- 
ance with  the  ale,  which  1  omitted 
to  mention  had  been  lost  by  Joe 
Macgillicuddy.  We  sipped  that 
British  beverage,  much  abstracted 
in  deep  thought.  The  thing  appear- 
ed to  us  perfectly  inscrutable.  At  last 
I  said  *'  This  never  will  do — we  can- 
not exist  much  longer  in  this  atmo- 
sphere of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  We 
must  have  it  out -of  Harlow  to-night, 
or  there  is  an  end  of  all  the  grounds 
and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and 
assent.  ''  I  have  credit,**  said,  I,  "  at 
the  widow*8,  in  St  Martin's  Lane. 
Suppose  we  all  meet  there  to-niffht, 
and  eet  Harlow  there  if  we  can?  ' 

**  That  I  can  do,"  said  Antony 
Harrison,  ^'for  I  quartered  myself 
to  dine  with  him  to-dav,  as  I  saw 
him  home,  poor  little  fellow,  last 
night.  I  promise  that  he  figures 
at   the   widow's   to-night   at  ninn 


"  Sir,"  replied  H 
nicknames — it  is  a 
mind  to  use  them — a 
brought  here  only  t 
shall  not  trouble  y 
with  my  company." 

Saying  this,  the  lit 
his  hat  and  umbrella, 
of  the  room. 

"  His  back  Is  up," 
gillicuddy,  "  and  the 
trying  to  get  it  dow, 
he  is  gone,  because 
made  him  pay  for  anc 

But  he  was  gone, 
again — and  the  ator) 
known.  Yea,  as  und 
the  hier^lyphical  w 
ancient  Egyptians.  I 
sure,  in  the  breast  of 
there  it  is  buried,  ne^ 
into  the  light  of  day. 
the  world — and  means 
it,  there,  in  my  opinio 
The  world  must  go  < 
and  states  and  empir 
tinue  to  flourish  and 
out  the  knowledge  of 
that  Humphries  told  li 
is  the  inevitable  courw 


V 
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THE  CRUtSE  OP  THE  MIDGE* 

Chapter  II. 

"  Wherein  I  fpoke  of  moat  difattroui  chancel. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. "—O£A«//0* 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  sit-  closed  as  if  he  slept;  and  a  small 

tin^  in  the  small  muddy  path  through  coal  black  tuft  of  hair  on  his  chin, 

which    our   antagonists    had    been  under  his  nether  lip,  startled  one, 

driven.     About  a  fathom  from  me,  from  its  conspicuousness  in  contrast 

{tartly  hid  by  the  mangrove  bushes,  with  the  deathly  pallor  of  hia  face* 
ay  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  He  was  a  very  handsome  youth,  yet 
white  crew  of  the  polacre.  He  had  the  features  inverted,  as  his  head  hung 
fallen  across  a  stout  branch,  that  shot  down,  assumed  from  this  circum* 
out  horizontally  from  one  of  the  stance  an  expression  so  unusual,  yet 
trees  at  a  height  of  about  a  foot  from  so  soft  and  so  touchingly  melancholy* 
the  ground,  so  that,  while  his  feet  that  although  I  had  often  looked  on 
and  legs  rested  on  the  soft  black  al-  death  before,  even  in  my  own  miser- 
lavial  soil  on  one  side  of  it,  his  head  able  plight  I  could  not  help  noticing 
and  relaxed  arms  hung  down  on  the  it,  and  being  moved  by  it.  There 
other.  He  was  dressed  in  the  striped  was  no.  wound  that  I  could  see,  but 
shirt  already  mentioned,  largely  thick  black  gouts  were  slowly  trick- 
9pen  at  the  breast,  and  wide  white  ling  from  the  white  fresh  splintered 
fisherman's  drawers,  that  reached  to  end  of  the  branch  that  had  been  split 
the  knee,  made  of  some  strong  cot-  off  in  the  rush,  across  which  he  lav; 
ton  stuff  of  the  same  fabric  as  the  but  this  was  only  noticeable  at  the 
India  salampore,  so  that  the  garment  splinter-mark,  the  sluggish  stream 
looked  like  a  Greek  kilt.  It  was  being  invisible,  while  it  crept  from 
fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  red  silk  his  bod^  alon^;  the  dark  green  bark 
sash,  one  end  of  which  hung  down  of  the  limb  or  the  mangrove-tree.  A 
over  the  branch  across  which  he  lay,  small  pyramid  had  already  been 
apparently  saturated  and  heavy  with  formed  on  the  ground,  directly  be- 
black  blood,  that  gave  it  the  appear-  low  the  end  of  the  branch,  by  the 
ance  of  a  large  purple  tassel.  His  dropping  of  the  coagulating  blood, 
collapsed  loin8,where  he  was  doubled  The  whole  scene  was  pervaded  by 
over  the  branch,  looked  as  thin  and  the  faint  mysterious  light  of  the  sub- 
attenuated  as  if  he  had  been  shot  in  dued  sunbeams,  as  they  struggled 
two,  and  his  prominent  chest  and  through  the  screen  of  motiontesa 
lower  extremities  merely  connected  leaves,  above  where  the  dead  corse 
by  his  clothing.  His  feet  and  legs,  as  slept  in  the  deep  cold  shadow,  that 
well  as  his  arms,  were  bare— his  shirt-  to  the  eye  of  one  suddenly  with- 
sleeves  extending  only  three  inches  drawn  from  the  glare  of  the  tropical 
belowhis  shoulder;  and  it  was  a  fear-  noontide,  appeared  to  approach  ab- 
ful  sight  to  look  on  the  death-blue  solute  darkness;  still  a  soft  green 
colour  of  the  muscles,  which  no  long-  ray,  or  pensile  like  moonlight  pier- 
er  stood  out  in  well-defined  and  high  cing  the  thick  woven  leaves  of  a 
relief,  but  had  fallen  and  assumed  summer  arbour,  fell  on  and  floated 
the  rounded  appearance  of  a  wo-  over  the  face  and  one  of  the  naked 
man*s  limbs.  The  crown  of  his  head  arms,  until  the  still  features  appeared 
touched  the  ground,  resting  on  his  to  become  radiant  of  themselves— «8 
long  black  hair,  that  had  been  worn  if  they  had  been  blanched  by  it  Into 
turned  up  into  a  knot,  but  was  now  the  self-luminous  whiteness  of  fresh 
spread  out  in  a  rich  tress,  a  foot  be-  hewn  alabaster, 
yond  him.  He  had  ear-rings  in  his  It  was  in  trutli  a  most  piteous 
cars,  and  a  broad  gold  crucifix  tied  sight,  and  as  the  image  of  my  aged 
round  his  neck  by  a  cord  of  spun  parent  rose  up,  in  my  extremity,  oe- 
hidr— Alas  for  her  whose  raven  locks  fore  my  mmd'%  e^^  ^X  >^^  xbwb^pdX^ 
composed  the  strands  of  it  \  His  1  held  up  my  ^f6^\A^>aaaA%XA\i«w«B^ 
moath  was  open,  but  hla  eyes  were  and  prajed  iwN«^^i  Mso^ft  ^^  "^^ 
rotn  xzxn  no,  ccxx.  ^  b. 
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migbty  to  bless  her  declining  years, 
and,  if  that  my  race  were  indeed  run, 
and  that  now  in  very  truth  my  place 
was  to  know  me  no  more,  that  my 
sins  might,  for  Christ's  sake,  be  for- 

fiven  me.  "Alas,  alas!"  thought  I, 
owed  down  by  intense  suflfering 
to  the  very  dust,  "  may  he  too  not 
have  had  a  mother?"  For  a  mi- 
nute, as  I  slowly  recovered  from  the 
stunning  effects  of  the  shot,  I  sat  ob- 
serving all  this,  and  pressing  the  torn 
skin  of  my  foreheaa  to  my  temples 
with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other 
I  kept  clearing  away  the  blood  as  it 
flowed  into  my  eyes ;  but  by  the  time 
I  had  perfectly  recovered  my  re- 
collection, my  sympathy  vanished, 
all  my  thoughts  became  absorbed, 
and  my  energies,  small  as  they  were 
at  the  time,  excited  in  almost  a  su- 
pernatural degree  by  the  actual  ap- 
proach of  a  hideous,  and,  in  my  help- 
less condition,  probably  the  most  ap- 
palling danger  that  a  human  being 
could  DO  threatened  with. 

For  a  second  or  two  I  had  noticed 
that  the  branch  across  which  the 
dead  Spaniard  lay,  was  slightly 
moved  now  and  then,  and  that  some 
object  was  advancing  from  beneath 
it,  out  of  the  thicket  beyond.  I  was 
not  long  left  in  doubt,  for  one  of  the 
noble  blood-hounds  now  dragged 
himself  into  the  light,  and  wriggled 
from  amongst  the  mangroves  to 
within  a  fathom  of  me.  At  first  when 
he  struggled  from  beneath  his  mas- 
ter's body,  he  began  to  lick  his  face 
and  hands,  and  then  threw  his  head 
back  with  a  loud  whine,  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  acknowledgment.  Alas! 
none  came ;  and  after  another  vain 
attempt,  pain  seemed  to  make  the 
creature  furious,  and  he  seized  the 
arm  next  me  by  the  wrist,  making  the 
dead  bones  crackle  between  his  teeth 
in  his  agony.  All  at  once  he  began 
to  yell  and  bark,  although  at  intervals 
he  turned  his  fierce  eyes  on  me,  and 
then  swung  his  head  violently  back, 
and  again  bowled  most  piteously. 

All  this  time  I  could  hear  the  loud 
shouting  of  our  people  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  a  scattering  shot  now  and 
then,  but  the  work  nearer  home  was 
more  than  sufilicient  to  occupy  me, 
for  the  dog,  after  another  moment 
of  comparaiive  repose,  suddenly 
raised  himself  on  his  fore- paws,  and 
for  tiie  UrBt  time  I  could  see  that  ho 
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near  the  flank,  so  that  his  two  hind- 
legs  were  utterly  powerleea,  and 
trailing  on  the  ground. 

He  scrambled  on  a  foot  or  two  fur- 
ther towards  me — again  all  was  atin, 
and  he  lay  quiet  wiui  his  noee  rest- 
ing on  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  been 
watching  his  prey ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment pain  appeared  suddenly  to 
overcome  him  again,  and  once  more 
he  stretched  outhis  fore-paws  straight 
before  him,  and  throwing  his  head 
back,  he  set  up  the  most  infernal 
howl,  that  ear  ever  tingled  to.  "  Mer- 
ciful powers !  can  he  mean  to  attack 
roe  ? 'thought  I,  as  the  fierce  creature 
left  the  dead  body  he  appeared  to  be 
watching,  and  reared  himself  on  hia 
fore-legs,  with  open  mouth,  and 
tongue  hanging  out,  uttered  the 
most  fearful  cnes,  between  a  fierce 
bark  and  a  howl,  and  again  attempted 
to  drag  himself  towards  me.  I  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  rise,  but  could 
not;  and  in  the  prospect  of  so  dread- 
ful a  death,  I  shouted  for  aid,  as  loud 
as  my  feebleness  would  let  me. 
Once  more  suffering  seemed  to  over- 
come the  creature's  ferocity,  and  he 
stopped  and  yelled  again. 

Although  I  was  still  in  some  deij^ree 
bewildered,  and  almost  blinded  from 
the  blood  that  continued  to  flow 
down  my  forehead,  and  the  flap  of 
skin  that  covered  my  left  eye,  so  as 
effectually  to  seal  it,  acting  as  a  dead- 
light as  it  were ;  still,  for  dear  life,  I 
grasped  my  cutlass — alas,  the  blade 
was  broken  short  off  by  the  hilt  I 
My  left  hand  then  mechanically 
clutched  my  belt  where  my  pistol 
hung — **  Ah,  it  is  there,  any  now." 
I  instantly  changed  the  broken  blade 
into  my  other  nand,  and  with  the 
coolness  of  despair  cocked  the  pis- 
tol in  my  right,  and  lay  still,  awaiting 
the  approach  of  my  fierce  antago- 
nist, under  the  tremendous  persua- 
sion that  my  fate  was  inevitable  if 
I  missed  him.  As  I  looked  in  breath- 
less dread,  he  suddenly  gave  a 
scrambling  wallop  towards  me—**  I 
am  done  for — God  have  mercy  on 
me,  and  receive  my  soul  I "  Another 
scramble.  I  felt  his  hissing  hot 
breath ;  and  the  foam  that  he  champ- 
ed from  his  fangs,  as  he  tossed  his 
head  from  side  to  side  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage  and  pain,  fell  like  snow-flakes 
over  my  face.  ^  Now  is  the  time  I  ** 
I  tViTU^t  X\ie  ^\&\o\  VcAa  Vkl%  moudi. 
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powen  I  it  flaahed  in  the  pan  I  Witli  overtook  our  allies,  having  bathed 

my  remaining  strength  I  endeavour-  my  wound  with  rum,  and  bound  it 

ed  to  thrust  it  down  liis  throat,  as  he  with  my  handlcerchief,  I  was  quite 

coughed  up  blood  and  froth  into  my  able  to  walk,  and  talk,  and  in  a  cer- 

face ;  he  shook  his  head,  clutched  tain  degree  to  take  care  of  myself, 

the  weapon  in  his  teeth,  and  then  The  path  continued  for  about  half 

threw  it  from  him,  as  if  in  disap-  a  mile  iarther,  and  in  all  that  route 

polntment  that  it  had  not  been  part  we  no  longer  heard  or  saw  any  indl- 

and  portion  of  his  enemy,  and  again  cations  of  our  comrades.     **  Why, 

made  a  snap  at  my  shoulder.     I  there  is  no  use  in  all  this,"  said  old 

struck  at  him  with  my  broken  cut-  Clinker;  'Uhey  must  have  taken  an- 

lass— he  seemed  not  to  feel  the  blow  other  direction,  so  we  had  better  re* 

— and  throwing  myself  back  as  far  turn,  and  wait  the  young  flood  to 

as  I  could,  I  shrieked  in  my  extre-  enable  us  to  back  out  of  the  scrape.'* 

mity  to  that  God  whom  I  had  so  often  I  considered  this  the  wisest  adviee 

sli^ted  and  forgotten,  for  mercy  to  that  could  be  given,  and  right- about- 

my  miserable  soul.    Crack— a  bul-  face  was  the  word,  when  a  scape- 

let  whizzed  past  me.    The  dog  gave  grace  of  a  marine,  who  had  straggled 

a  loud,  long  howl,  gradually  sinking  from  the  main  body,  suddenly  came 

into  a  low  murmur  as  his  feet  slid  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  from 

from  under  him,  and  his  head  lay  the  advance,  and  sung  out^ — **  Lord, 

op«i-jawed  on  the  mud— a  quivering  sir,  and  messmates,  come  here,  come 

kick  of  his  feet — and  he  was  dead  in  here  I " 


reality— as  I  was  figuratively  from        "  Why,  what  do  you  see  ?  **  re- 

fSoiur.  sponded  Clinker. 

<*  Hillo,"  quoth  old  Ginker,  the       ''  Why,  sir,  here  is  the  queereal 

master-at-arms,  who  had  come  up  sight  I  ever  see'd  in  all  my  bom 

from  the  boats,  **  who  is  this  fighting  days." 

with  beasts  at  Epbesus,  eh  ?  "    The        ''  What  is  it,  man  ?  what  is  it  f^ 

moment  he  recognised  me,  the  poor  exclaimed  one  of  the  old  quarter* 

fellow  made  his  apology,  although,  masters  of  the  ship,  as  we  oowled 

Heaven  knows,  none  was  required.  along,  following  the  man ;  but  the 

"  Beg  pardon^  sir ;  I  little  thought  fellow  gave  no  answer,  but  skipped 

it  was  you,  Mr  Brail,  who  was  so  on  before  us  like  a  dancing-master, 

near  being  worried  by  that  vile  beast.*'  Presently  we  arrived  at  an  open 

I  breathed  sgain.    The  bullet  that  space,  situated    apparently  at  the 

had  so  nearly  proved  my  quietus  at  head  of  the  tortuous  mangrove-frin- 

the  commencement  of  the  action,  ged  creek  that  we  had  landed  in. 

bad  struck  me  on  the  right  temple.  The  channel  of  it  was  dry,  all  above 

and,  glancing,  had  ran  along  my  whole  the  crook,  about  fifty  yards  from  h^ 

forehead,  ploughing  up  the  skiti,  as  where  it  bent  towards  the  east,  ana 

I  once  saw  a  fallow  field  torn  by  a  full  of  black  slimy  mud,  overardied 

thunderbolt,  until  it  reached  the  left  entirely  by  the  black  snake-like  roots 

eye,  where  it  detached  a  large  flap  and    branches   of  the    mangrorei^ 

of  the  skin,  that,  as  already  mention-  whose  upper  branches,  as   usual, 

ed,  hung  down  by  a  tag  over  my  supported  a  thick  matted  canopy  of 

larboard  daylight^  fairly  blinding  me  green  leaves,  while  all  below  waa 

on  that  side.  bare  naked  convolutions  of  green 

''Here,  Quintin,  and  Momington,"  weather-stained  stems  and  branches* 

said  Clinker,  to  two  of  the  people,  The  muddy  canal  seemed  to  end  at 

who  followed  him,  ''  here,  lend  a  this  spot^  under  the  dark  green  shade 

hand  to  bring  Mr  Brail  along,  will  of  the  bushes.    In  its  obscene  chan- 

ye  ?  "    They  raised  me  on  my  legs,  nel,  hauled  close  up  to  the  head  of 

and  gave   me  a  mouthful  of  grog  the  creek,  lay  a  large  Eboe  canoe, 

from  a  canteen,  and  we  proceedeo,  about  fifty  feet  long,  the  bottom  bol- 

following  the  voices  of  our  ship-  lowed  out  of  one  single  tree,  but  the 

mates.    Comforted  by  the  cordial,  I  top-sides  were  built  of  some  kind  of 

found  my  strength  return  in  some  hardwood  plank,  so  as  to  raise  the 

measure ;  and  when  I  was  once  satis-  gunwale  about  a  foot  above  iVv^  W45Q^ 

fied  that  no  bones  were  broken,  that  of  the  on^nsX  n«%^.  TVi^^.^^^)R^* 

I  was  in  fact  only  and  simply  hilt^  boomaaXa'Wct^xMM^sAV^^'^^^^^^'i 

mf  spiritB  revived,  and  before  we  ed  amidabXptt  on  ^^  ^^^ivt^  ^^ 


.  ^^^^MA.uj^  i,u  iiave  Deen  Feake  by  name,  stole  u 

mixed  with  white  ashes,  and  then  whether  or  no  the  afon 

baited,  or  rammed  down  into  a  hard  taken  a  small  pull  at  falsi 

floor.    This  open  space  was  girdled  not  tell,  but  he  rattled  < 

in  with  a  thick  forest  of  cashaw  of  the  dormant  savage, 

trees  on  the  land  side,  through  which  sleeping  beauty,  if  you 

several  paths  opened;  while  on  every  in  a  twinkling  where 

other,  except  the  small  space  where  Spanish  raggamuffins 

it  opened  on  the  head  of  the  creek,  away,  by  Saint  Patric 

it  was  surrounded  by  thick  man-  make  free  to  waken  } 

Sove  bushes.    In  the  very  centre  of  point  of  this  cutlass  h< 

e  cleared  space  stood  a  native  way  by  no  means  cer 

house,  a  long,  low,  one-story,  mud  all,  at  all ;"  and  suiting 

building,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  Uie  word,  he  gave  the 

by  fifteen  wide,  and  thatched  with  pheus  a  very  sufficing 

the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm.  It  had  the  point  of  his  weapoi 

one  large  aperture  in  the  roof  amid-  region  of  the  midri£^  h* 

ships,  raised  a  foot  or  two  by  piled  taneously  extracted  a  ; 

turf,  from  which  curled  up  a  thick  of  any  Bengal  tiger  tba 

stream  of  blue  smoke;   but  there  tumbled  up  to  see.    F 

was  no  opening  on  the  side  we  ap-  howling    subsided    inU 

proached  it  from,  beyond  a  low  door,  sounds,  but  not  one  o 

not  above  three  feet  high ;  indeed,  could  make  any  thing  sh 

the  eaves  of  the  house  itself  were  of  the  barbarous  exclam 
not  above  four  feet  from  the  ground.       "  Now,  my  darliu',"  coi 

Right  in  front  of  us,  and  precisely  middy,  ''  try  toder  tack, 

opposite  the  door,  ensconced  in  a  he  again  excited  the  savi 

curious  nondescript  chair  of  wicker-  reals,  after  a  very  sharp  ( 

work,  sat,  very  drunk  apparently,  the  same  instrument,  aD 

and  more  than  half  asleep,  a  pon-  was  louder  than  before, 
derous  middle-as^ed  negro,  dressed        '*  Now,  may  the  dev 

in  a  most  primitive  fashion,  his  sole  with  me,"  quoth  the  i 

article  of  clothing  being  a  common  will   blow    your   braini 

woollen  blanket,  with  a  hole  rut.  in  tito  *» — «—    '  •  - 
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rhinoceros.  By  this  time  Davie 
Doublepipe's  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  noise  within  the  house.  "  Now, 
Master  Blueskin,"  said  he,  "  have 
the  kindness  to  open  the  door  there ;" 
and  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollect- 
ing himself,  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
he  exclaimed — ''Surround  the  house, 
men.  Shoot  any  one  who  tries  to 
escape." 

All  this  seemed  at  length  to  arouse 
our  sluggish  friend,  who  immediate- 
ly got  up,  and  staggered  a  i^w  paces 
towards  the  margm  of  the  wood, 
where  a  most  remarkable  object  met 
our  eyes.  It  was  a  Fetish  hut  or 
temple,  composed  of  a  shed  about 
ten  feet  square,  raised  on  four  bam- 
boos. From  the  eaves  or  thatch  of 
the  roof,  to  the  ground,  might  have 
measured  ten  feet ;  and  three  feet 
below  the  roof  there  was  a  platform 
rigged,  on  which  sat  the  most  un- 
earthly and  hideous  production  of 
the  hand  of  man  that  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. It  was  a  round,  pot-bellied, 
wooden  figure,  about  two  feet  high, 
with  an  enormous  head,  a  mouth 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  little,  diminu- 
tive, spindly  legs  and  arms.  A 
human  skull,  with  the  brain  scooped 
out,  but  the  red  scalp,  and  part  of 
the  hair,  and  the  flesh  of  the  face 
adhering  to  it,  while  the  lower  jaw 
had  been  torn  away,  was  hung  round 
this  horrible* looking  image's  neck. 
Immediately  beneath  there  was  a' 
heap  of  white  smouldering  cinders, 
as  it  the  embers  of  a  large  fire  had 
been  swept  together,  with  three  or 
four  white  bones  protruding  from 
the  glowing  fissures  in  the  cake  of 
white  ashes,  which,  from  their  pecu- 
liar shape  and  extraordinary  white- 
ness, gave  me  some  shuddering 
qualms,  as  to  the  kind  of  living  crea- 
ture to  which  they  had  belonged. 
The  whole  space  round  the  heap, 
under  the  platform  on  which  the 
Fetish  stood,  as  well  as  the  posts  of 
the  rude  and  horrible  temple  itself, 
was  sprinkled  with  fresh  black  spots 
like  dried  blood.— I  doubted  ex- 
ceedingly whether  the  same  had  ever 
circulated  through  the  hearts  of  bulls 
or  goats. 

"Now,  mv  good  man,  bestir  you, 

and  let  us  mto  the  house,"  said  I, 

by  this  time  renovated  by  another 

Bmail  pull  at  a  marine's  canteen. 

'    Tbe  surly  savage,  who,  in  his  at- 

impi  to  eacapefbadtaUea  headlong^ 


and  had  all  this  while  lain  as  motion- 
less as  a  coiled  up  hedgehog,  now 
slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  peered  at 
me  with  a  sort  of  drunken  gravity — 
but  he  did  not  speak.  I  took  the  cut- 
lass from  the  midshipman — *'  Now, 
my  darling,  if  you  don*t  speak,  it  is 
spitting  you  on  this  same  that  I  will 
be  after ;"  and  accordingly,  to  corro- 
borate my  word,  I  made  a  most  furi- 
ous demonstration  with  the  naked 
weapon,  when  he  sung  out,  in  great 
terror,  "  Stop,  massa,  me  is  Serjeant 
Quacco  of  ae — West  India,  and  not 
a  savage  nigir  natural  to  dis  dam 
country.  Long  live  Kin  Shorge, 
massa." 

"  Why,"  said  Lieutenant  Sprawl, 
"  how  came  you  here,  my  beauty — 
tell  us  that  ?" 

"Surely,"  quoth  Blackie;  "no 
objection  in  de  wide  world,  but " — 

Here  our  people  had  forced  the 
door  of  the  long  shed,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  where  we  were,  and 
we  could  hear  from  Uieir  shouts  that 
they  were  now  in  tto  interior  of  the 
house.  This  entirdTy  discomposed 
our  new  friend,  and  seemed  to  sober 
him  all  on  a  sudden,  if,  indeed,  the 
appearance  of  inebriety  had  not  been 
assumed  for  the  occasion.  "  Ah, 
dere— all  is  known— all  known.  Call 
oflf  your  people,  gentlemen— call  off 
your  people.    Ob,  what  is  dat  ?" 

Here  several  pistol-shots  were 
fired  in  the  house,  and  the  clink  of 
steel  was  heard,  and  loud  shouting, 
in  Spanish  as  well  as  English. 

"  Who  are  in  the  shed  r>"  I  called 
out,—"  Who  are  concealed  there?" 

"  How  de  debil  can  I  tell?"  sidd 
the  man—"  How  de  debil  can  I  say?" 
— and  he  started  from  his  chahr, 
where  he  had  again  bestowed  him- 
self, and  made  a  bolt,  with  Intent  to 
escape. — I  tripped  up  his  heels. 

"  Now,  you  scoundrel,"  said  I,  sa 
the  fellow  lay  sprawling  on  the 
ground — "  confess  who  are  conceal- 
ed there,  or  I  will  run  you  through 
where  you  lie." 

«  I  will  confess,"  shrieked  he— **  I 
will  confess— de  crew  of  dat  dam 

Eoleacre  is  dere,  and  her  cargo  of  one 
undred  fifty  slave,  is  dere—4io  sink,  i 
burn,  and  destroy  dem  all,  if  dat 
pleasure  massa;  -but  dft'OLX.  ^»x  xk^ 
troat,p\^aa^»x!iW»«L— ^w^VVtJWVi^s^^ 

cul  my  itoaXr^^^^\^ft«^l«^'^^ 
— 0\i— o\i— ^o  Ci\k\  mi  Xt»VV«* 

good  maaa^*^ " 


k«> 


«^«..  V.  TTuicii  uiigni  nave  made  a 
very  passable  baUering-ram. 

The  uproar  increased.  **  Zounds ! " 
said  be,  **  the  fellows  are  mad;"  and 
he  started  off  round  the  northernmost 
end  of  the  shed,  finding  that  all  at- 
tempts to  force  the  door  on  the  side 
next  us  proved  futile.  Presently  the 
topman,  and  two  marines,  who  had 
remained  beside  him,  also  bolted  to 
*'8ee  the  fun  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bouse,"  and  left  me  alone  with  the 
savage  to  whom  allusion  has  already 
bten  made. 

It  was  now  ''  the  uproar,  with  va- 
riations," as  old  Bloody  Politefurs 
two  voices  swelled  the  row.  I  looked 
at  tiie  negro,  weak  and  worn-out  as  I 
was.  *'  And  can  I  manage  him,  in 
case  he  shews  fight?"  thought  I.  He 
■aemed  to  be  taking  the  same  mea- 
avre ;  for  by  this  time  he  had  gather- 
ed himself  up,  and  advancing  a  stride 
or  two  from  his  seat  or  bench,  he  ap- 
peared to  balance  himself,  and  weigh 
his  gigantic  proportions  against  my 
comparatively  tiny  thews  and  sinews; 
and  like  a  tiger  about  to  make  his 
spring,  he  now  drew  suddenly  back, 
and  crouched,  concentrating  all  his 
energies,  as  it  were.  Time  to  make  a 
demonstration,  thought  I ;  and  I  there- 
upon drew  a  pistol  n-om  my  belt,  and 
ipeninfl:  the  nan.  ilimmMi  u  «»:♦».  — 


with  great  force  on  m 
but  on  the  instant  I  sh 
the  muscle  of  his  upl 
down  he  tumbled,  n 
very  deviL     I  had  sta 
stant  I  pulled  the  trig| 
of  the  lone  building,  i 
stant  of  time,  gave 
rushed  four  white   n 
part  of  the  crew  of  tl 
— followed  by  our  peo] 
I  was,  I  stood  up  to  t 
and  I  appeared  to  hav( 
for   he   instantly  thre 
arms.    The  crackling  < 
tinued;  bursts  of  blue  s 
from  the  roof;  presen 
intermingled  witn  brigl 
the  yells  arose  even  loi 
ble,  from  the  inside;  ] 
rushed  our  people,  he 
redoubtable  Davie  Dot 
self,  who  was  thrashing 
in  his  usual  stvle,  until  1 
vanished,  and  he  had  ti 
nise  me. . 

«  Hillo,  Brail,"  said 
what  has  come  over  yo 
wounded  you  ?  " 

**  That  black  rascal  tl 

'*  The  devil  I  shall  \ 
the  savage  where  he  lie 

*'  No,  no— attend  to  \ 
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saTages  appeared  streamiDg  out  of 
the  door,  as  fast  as  they  could  ruD, 
as  if  fljiog  from  instant  death — 
chiefly  men,  old  and  young,  and 
weU-grown  children,  and  several 
elderly  women— the  ancients  staff- 
gering  along  after  the  more  nimble 
at  fast  as  their  feebler  strength  would 
admit  They  rushed  forth,  all  as  fast 
at  they  could,  never  halting,  until 
they  had  landed  up  to  the  waist  in 
the  muddy  creek,  and  an  interval  of 
half  a  minute  elapsed,  when  several 
of  the  women  made  signs  that  there 
were  still  some  of  ue  miserable 
creatures  within;  and  indeed  this 
was  but  too  sadly  vouched  for,  by 
the  shrill  and  heartrending  cries 
that  continued  to  issue  from  the 
bumiog  shed.  Old  Bloody  Politeful 
was  at  this  time  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  open  space,  with  the 
four  middies,  and  Pumpbolt,  and 
about  ten  men,  grouped  around  him. 
The  rest  being  employed  in  various 
ways — some  in  an  unavailing  attempt 
to  extinguish  the  fire— the  others  In 
guarding  the  prisoners,  when  all  at 
once  the  first  lieutenant  sung  out— 
^  Men,  there  are  women  and  child- 
ren burning  there— follow  me."  The 
men  he  spoke  to  were  British  sea- 
men—could he  have  said  more  ?  And 
away  they  rushed  after  their  heroic 
leader,  stumbling  over  each  other  in 
their  anxiety  to  succour  the  poor 
helpless  beings  within.  A  minute  of 
most  intense  suspense  followed, 
when  upwards  of  a  dozen  women 
rushed  out  from  the  flaming  hut, 
sheltering,  with  their  bent  bodies  and 
naked  arms,  their  helpless  infants 
from  the  sparks  and  fire,  and  falling 
timbers;  and  even  after  they  had 
escaped,  and  had  couched  at  our  feet, 
the  mes  and  groans  from  amongst 
the  burning  mass  too  fearfully 
evinced  that  numbers  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  in  all  likelihood  the  most 
helpless  of  the  party,  were  still  in 
jeopardy,  nay,  in  very  truth,  were  at 
that  instant  giving  up  the  ghost. 
Our  crew  did  all  they  could  to  get 
the  remainder  of  the  poor  creatures 
out,  but  many  perishea  in  the  flames. 
It  was  evident  that  this  had  been 
the  depot  of  the  polacre's  cargo. 
About  fifty  human  beings,  chiefly 
women,  were  saved,  and  placed  hud- 
dled u^eilier  in  the  centre  of  the 
open  apace;  presently  several  of  the 
irMfl  Bpta^da,  who  had  beld  on  in 


the  shed  amidst  flame  and  smoke, 
that  I  thought  more  than  sufficient 
to  have  suffocated  any  man  of  woman 
born,  started  off  into  the  woods,  and 
disappeared,  all  to  the  five  whom  we 
had  seized,  and  who  were  placed  be- 
side, and  secured  along  with  the  cap- 
tive blacks.  Those  we  had  taken 
were  surly,  fierce-looking  bravoes; 
and  when  we  asked  them  any  ques- 
tions, as  to  the  name  and  character  of 
their  vessel,  they  only  smiled  savage- 
ly, as  much  as  to  say — *'  Oi/r  vessel  I 
where  is  she  7iow  f  You  are  none  die 
better  for  her  at  all  events !" 

"  Brail,  my  dear,"  said  Lieutenant 
Sprawl,  "  what  is  to  be  done  P  Had 
we  not  better  be  off  with  our  white 
prisoners,  and  take  fresh  instructions 
from  the  captain  ?" 

<<  If  the  tide  will  let  us,"  said  I; 
*'  but  the  boats  are  high  and  dry  in 
the  creek,  and  we  have  lost  the  only 
opportunity  that  offered  for  burning 
die  polacre;  had  we  confined  our- 
selves to  that  object,  and  kept  the 
boats  afloat,  we  might  have  accom- 
plished it  where  she  lies  at  low 
water." 

"  Better  as  it  is,"  rejoined  Sprawl 
— "  better  as  it  is;  we  found,  ao 
slaves  on  board,  and  might  have  got 
into  a  scrape,  had  we  set  fire  to  her 
in  cold  blood.— No,  no  I  let  us  be  off 
and  try  and  launch  the  boats.  Here, 
men,  secure  your  prisoners;  shall 
we  carry  the  black  Broker  —  this 
respectable  resetter  of  human  beings 
—with  us,  BraU— eh  ?  " 

*'  Why,  we  had  better,"  said  I; 
"  we  may  get  some  informadon  out 
of  the  vagabond;  so  kick  him  up, 
Moses;"— he  was  at  this  moment 
lying  on  bis  back,  apparently  in  a 
trance — **  up  with  him,  pique  him 
with  your  boarding  pike,  my  man«" 

The  seaman  I  had  addressed  did 
as  he  was  desired;  but  the  fellow 
was  now  either  dead-drunk,  or  had 
sufficient  nerve  to  control  any  ex« 
pression  of  pain,  for  the  j*— i|^ 
hard  thumps  and  sharp  proggaa  jy 
received,  produced  no  appareat'ePi 
feet.  He  lay  like  a  log  through 
them  all ;  even  the  pain  of  the  wound 
in  his  arm  seemed  insufficient  to 
keep  him  awake. 

<*  Why,  what  is  that— do  you  hear 
that  r*  «ald  1,  Vn  «^»X  ^iaBsm\  Vs^ 
leveiti  dtowVc^%  Sass!^  ^wi  ^w*^*^. 
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was  turned  to  catch  the  BOuiid,during 
which  time  we  distinctly  heard  in 
the  distance  a  loud  voice  hail,-^ 

**  Come  out  from  beneath  the 
bushes  there,  you  Tillains,  or  we 
shall  fire  a  volley." 

Again  there  was  a  long  pau8e^> 
a  horn  was  sounded — then  another-^ 
and  a  wild  confused  yell  was  beard, 
mingled  with  which  the  musketry 
again  breezed  up,  and  we  could  hear 
from  the  shouts  of  our  people  that 
the  covering  party  at  the  boats  had 
been  assailed.  When  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  the  black  resetter  lifted  his 
head,  anxiously,  as  if  to  listen,  but 
seeing  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  himi 
he  instantiy  dropped  it  again.  But 
the  instant  he  heard  the  negro  horns, 
and  the  yells  set  up  at  their  onse^ 
and  the  renewal  of  the  firing,  he 
started  to  his  legs,  as  active  as  a  lynx, 
and  before  any  of  us  could  gather 
our  senses  about  us,  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  wood,  when  all  at  once 
a  thought  seemed  to  come  across 
him,  and  he  turned,  and  hung  in  the 
wind  for  a  moment  as  if  irresolute 
whether  to  bolt  or  turn  back.  At 
this  moment  one  of  our  people  let 
drive  at  him,  but  missed  him, 
although  the  ball  nipped  off  a  dry 
branch  close  above  his  head.  He 
instantly  ran  and  laid  hold  of  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  frame  that  support- 
ed Uie  abominable  litUe  idol.  An- 
other shot  was  fired,  when  down 
tumbled  his  godship  on  the  head  of 
his  worshipper,  who  instantly  caught 
the  image  by  the  legs,  and  seeing 
some  of  our  people  rushing  to  seize 
him,  he  let  go  his  hold  of  the  up- 
right, and  whirling  the  figure  round, 
holding  on  by  its  legs,  he  let  drive 
with  it  at  the  man  nearest  him,  and 
dropped  him  like  a  shot  He  then 
b^ted  out  of  sight,  through  one  of 
the  several  muddy  paths  that  opened 
into  the  mangrove  thicket  landward. 
.  -^jjf  Ro  time  to  be  lost,  my  lads," 
'  JMlHbd  old  Davie;  "  keep  toge- 
.  ihari'^'Uhen,  in  his  thorough  bass, 
*  Don't  throw  away  a  shot ;  so  now 
bring  alon^  your  prisoners,  and  let 
us  iSX  back  on  the  boats— that's  it- 
march  the  Dons  to  the  front — shove 
on,  my  fine  fellows— shove  on." 

The  firing  had  by  this  time  slack- 

ened  In  the  diataDce,  but  the  cries 

^Md  Increased,  and  were  now  risinff 

^wer  and  Mercer  aa  we  approacheOi 


place  of  our  former  conflict  Hea« 
vena  I  what  a  scene  presented  itself  I 
It  makes  one's  blood  run  cold  to  re- 
flect on  it,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  On  the  platform  lay  three  of 
our  people  and  two  Spaniards  stark 
and  stiff,  and  already  stripped  naked 
as  the  day  they  were  bom,  by  whom 
Heaven  only  knows,  while  half-a- 
dozen  native  dogs  were  tearing  and 
riving  the  yet  scarcely  cold  carcasses^ 
and  dragging  the  dead  arms  hither 
and  thither,  until  our  near  approach 
frightened  them  away,  with  a  loud 
unearthly  scream,  of  no  kindred  to 
a  common  bark. 

One  fierce  brute,  with  his  fore- 
paws  planted,  striught  and  stiff,  be- 
fore him,  on  a  dead  body,  was  tug- 
ging with  his  front  teeth  at  the 
large  pectoral  muscle,  occasionally 
lettmg  go  his  hold  to  look  at  us,  and 
utter  a  short  angry  bark,  and  again 
tearing  at  the  bleeding  flesh,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  carcass  thrown  to  him 
for  food.  Another  dog  had  lain  down, 
with  a  hold  of  one  of  the  same  poor 
fellow's  cold  hands.  Every  now  and 
then  he  would  clap  his  head  side- 
ways on  the  grouna,  so  as  to  get  the 
back  grinders  to  bear  on  his  prey; 
and  there  the  creature  was,  with  the 
dead  blue  fingers  across  his  teeth, 
crunching  and  crunching,  and  gasp- 
ing, with  his  mouth  full  of  froth  and 
blood,  and  marrow,  and  white  splin- 
ters of  the  crushed  bones,  the  sinews 
and  nerves  of  the  dead  limb  hanging 
like  bloody  cords  and  threads  from 
—Bah ! — you  have  given  us  alittie 
de  trop  of  this.  Master  Benjie. 

Two  wounded  Spaniards,  were  all 
this  time  struggling  in  the  soft  mud 
beyond  the  platform;  their  lower 
limbs,  and  in  fact  their  whole  bodies 
up  to  the  arm-pits,  had  already  set- 
tled down  into  the  loathsome  chaos. 
Some  of  our  people  were  soft-heart- 
ed enough  to  endeavour  to  extricate 
them,  but  ^  Get  along,  get  along — be 
off  to  the  boats  will  ye,  be  off  to  the 
boats,  if  you  wish  to  sleep  in  a  sound 
skin,"  shouted  by  Mr  Sprawl,  made 
all  hands  turn  to  tiie  more  engrossing 
affair  of  self-preservation. 

But  as  it  was  some  time  before 
we  could  all  string  over  the  stock- 
ade, and  the  single  plank  that  led  to 
it  from  the  platmrm  across  the  mud, 
I  cou\dikotnft\vign\%ikini|;one  of  the 
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bkK>d  on  hit  face,  and  he  appeared 
very  pale.  His  strugglet  had  ^dual- 
ly settled  him  up  to  the  chm  in  the 
nlre— 4iewa8  shrieking  miserablf— 
he  sunk  over  the  moutli — his  exer- 
tions to  escape  increased — the  mud 
covered  his  nose — he  began  to  cough 
and  splutter  for  breath^ — while  he 
struggled  hard  with  his  arms  to  keep 
himself  above  the  surface — had  he 
been  one  of  the  best  swimmers  alive 
—alas  I  he  was  now  neither  on  earth 
nor  in  water— his  ^yes  were  still  vi« 
alble.  Father  of  mercies^  let  me  for- 
ffet  thdr  expression—* their  hopeless 
dying  glare,  as  he  mdually  sunk 

'  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  quag- 
mire. Oh  I  what,  a  horrible  grave  I 
He  disappeared,  but  his  hands  were 
atlll  vlsible-^he  clasped  them  to- 
gether— ^then  opened  them  again-* 
ttM  fingers  spread  out,  and  quivered 
like  aspen  leaves,  as  he  held  them  up 
towards  heaven  in  an  attitude  of 
supplication. 

By  the  time  the  last  of  our  strair- 
akffi  had  dragged  their  weary  lim& 
Into  the  enclosure,  the  shouting 
and  firing  n^n  waxed  warm  In  tiw 
direction  ortbe  boats,  so  we  made 
all  sail  towards  them  the  Instant 
we  had  scrambled  over  the  rude 
stockade,  leaving  the  other  wounded 
'  Spaniard,  who  lay  in  a  harder  part 
or  the  mud|  to  his  fate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poor  fellow's  heart-piercing 
soppllettion  not  to  be  left  to  perish 
In  so  horrible  a  manner  as  his  com- 
rade, who  had  Just  disappeared.  We 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  and 
presentlv  came  in  sight  of  this  new 
scene  of  action.  The  boats  were 
filled  with  our  people  who  had  been 
left  to  guard  Uiem,  but  were  still 
aground  although  the  flood  was  fast 
making.  They  had  evidently  made 
the  most  desperate  attempts  to  get 
them  afloat,  and  had  been  wading  up 
to  their  waists  in  the  mud.  Four 
white  Spaniards  were  biasing  away 
at  them,  and  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  naked  black  savages  were 
crowding  round  the  head  of  the 
creek,  and  firing  from  half-a-dozen 
old  rusty  muskets,  and  throwhsg 
spears  made  of  some  sort  of  hard 
wood  burnt  at  the  ends,  while  seve- 
ral were  employed  cutting  down  the 
mangroves  and  Uurowlng  them  Into 
the  mod,  so  as  to  2ie  able  to  pass  over 

jlsaiiaas  « joat  and  goi  at  the  boats. 

<fm  «r  Ar#  of  iha  dtoMmllto  m- 


vages  were  routing  on  bulloddi^ 
horns,  while  six  or  seven  had  already 
fallen  wounded,  and  lay  bellowing 
and  struggling  on  the  ground  before 
the  well-oirected  fire  of  our  people* 

*^  Advance,  Mr  Sprawl,  tor  the 
love  of  heaven,"  the  mldshlpniaB  in 
charge  of  the  party  in  the  boats  smf 
out — **  advance,  or  we  are  lost;  our 
ammunition  is  almost  out'* 

Our  own  danger  made  It  sufildrf 
ently  evident,  without  this  hint^  tiitt 
our  only  chance  of  safety  was  by  a 
desperate  effort  to  drive  our  oppo* 
nents  back  Into  the  wood,  and  there 
keep  them  at  bay  until  the  bosta 
floated. 

*•  Ay,  ay,  my  boys,"  cried  1^  *  keep 
your  fire---don't  run  short" 

^  Confound  you,don*tfire,"contlnu- 
ed  Mr  Sprawl, '<  or  you  will  hit  some 
of  us,"  as  several  of  the  boatf  s  crew 
nearest  us  continued,  notwithstand* 
ing,  to  pepper  away;  then  to  his  own 
people-^"  Follow  me,  men;  If  we 
Qojvt  drive  them  into  the  wood,"  as 
Mr  Bndl  says,  *«  till  the  tide  makes^ 
we  are  lost" 

"  Hurrah !"  shouted  the  brave  fel* 
lows,  **  we  shall  give  them  a  touch 
of  the  pike  and  cutiass,  but  no  MmL 
—Hurrah." 

We  charged  them,  and  the  black 
savages  ana  their  white  leaders  were 
in  an  Instant  driven  into  the  recesaea 
of  the  jungle,  but  not  before  we  had 
captured  three  more  of  the  white 
Spaniards  and  seven  of  their  black 
allies.  Our  object  being  in  the  meaa- 
time  attained,  we  now  called  a  hah^ 
and  sent  back  a  man  to  the  boan^ 
with  orders  to  advise  us  the  moment 
they   were   afloat    Worn  oat  aad 
feeble  as  most  of  the  party  were,  from 
want  of  food  and  fatigue,  many  fell 
asleep,  leaning  against  trees,  or  slip- 
ped down  on  the  twisted  roots  of  the 
mangroves.  Every  thing  had  conti* 
nued  quiet  for  about  a  quarter  of  i 
hour,  no  sound  being  heard  beggT 
an  occasional  shout  or  wild  cry  ffl 
recesses  of  the  brushwood,  when; 
at  once  the  man  we  had  despatch^ 
to  the  rear,  came  rushing  up  to  148  at 
the  top  of  his  speed. 

^  The  boats  will  be  afloat  hi  tea 
minutes,  sir." 

^  Thank  heaven,  thsnk  heaneaf  V 
exclaimed.  ^ ^ . 

*But«iilAM%  «nafc?  t»6W«^ 

into  i^aiwiii  * 'WiB^  «K^^«*^ 


...g^*        VSWWVU'UBUV 


•uu  uo  uu  Ml  loe  Doau — so  send  the  fifteen  years  of  age. 

wounded  forward ;  the  officers  and  mj  voice  seemed  to  r 

marines  will  bring  up  the  rear.    So  lifted  his  head ;  but  th 

heave  ahead,  will  ye ;  but  no  rushing  prisoners,  whom  we  h 

now — be  cool,  for  the  credit  of  the  board,  on  the  instant,  i 

ahip."  one  common  impulse, 

The  instant  we  retreated  the  sound  overboard,  and  althou 

of  the  negro  horns  and  drums  again  up  to  the  waist,  they  i 

commenced ;  the  yells  rose  hlffher  rate  attempt  to  reach 

than  ever,  and  dropping  shots  whist-  leading  one,  who  sec 

led  overhead,  clipping  off  a  leaf  here  been  an  officer,  shoutk 

and  a  drv  branch  there«  We  sculled  allies  in  the  wood,    ' 

along;  the  noises  behind  us  increa-  unugolpehueno^y somas. 

sing,  until  we  once  more  reached  the  goljte  fuerte,  y  somas  • 

head  of  the  creek.    The  boats  were  was  the  signal  for  a  ge 

by  this  time  not  afloat  exactly,  but  the  combined  column  l 

the  advance  of  the  tide  had  so  thinned  thicket  of  black  naked 

the  mud,'that  it  was  clear,  if  we  could  on  bv  the  white  crew  c 

once  get  the  people  on  board,  we  As  they  rushed  down  1 

thoula  have  little  aifficulty  in  sliding  the  poor  wounded  lad 

them  into  deep  water.  However,  the  perate  attempt  to  rise ;  i 

nearest  could  not  be  got  within  boat-  a  step  or  two  stagvering 

book  length  of  the  bank,  and  two  of  creek,  be  looked  bebim 

the  oars  being  laid  out  to  form  a  savases,  who  were  ad^ 

gangway,  no  sooner  did  the  first  se»-  loua  shouts.     He  then 

man  step  along  them,  than— cradc^  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  Hi 

one  gave  way,  and  the  poor  fellow  digo,  and  eyes  starting  i 

plumped  up  to  the  waist  in  the  mud.  ket,  oilled  out,  ''  For  t 

If  we  were  to  get  disabled  inour  fins,  of  Jesus,  shove  ahead,  i 

certain  destruction  must  ensue;  this  Oh  I  Mr  Sprawl,  save  m 

was  palpable  to  all  of  us:  so  w«  k«-i  **---•• 
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waitty  another  laid  hold  of  him  by 
the  hair,  and  before  he  could  free 
blmselfy  the  latter  drew  bis  knife 
round  bis  neck,  and  the  next  instant 
the  trunk,  with  the  blood  gushing 
from  the  severed  arteries,  was  qui- 
yering  amongst  the  mud,  while  the 
monster  held  aloft  the  bleeding  head 
with  its  quivering  and  twitching  fea- 
tures. 

^  Heaven  have  mercjr  on  us— 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  us/'  said  I, 
but  we  were  now  widening   our 
distance  fast,  although  1  could  see 
tiiem  strip  the  body  with  the  speed 
of  the  most  expert  camp-follower; 
and  while  the  Spaniards  on  shore 
were,  even  under  our  fire,  trying  to 
extricate  their  comrades,  all  of  them 
wounded,   who    were   floundering 
In  the  slime  and  ooze,  the  black 
allies  were  equally  active  in  cuttinff 
up  and  mutilating  th^  poor  boy  wi£ 
the  most  demoniacal  ferocity,  and 
•    ••••.  I  dare  not  attempt  fur- 
ther description  of  a  scene  so  replete 
with  horror  and  abomination.    We 
poled   along,   with   all   the    little 
strength  that  a  day  of  such  dread- 
ful incidents,  and  a  climate  of  the 
most  overpowering  heat  and  fearful 
Insalubrity,  had  left  us.    At  length 
the  creek  widened  so  as  to  allow  us 
to  ply  our  oars,  when  we  perceived 
the  large  Eboe  war- canoe,  already 
mentioned,  in  the  very  act  of  enter- 
ing the  narrow  canal  we  were  de- 
acending.    As  we  approached,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
equipment  of  this  remarkable  craft ; 
it  was  upwards  of  sixty  feet  long, 
and  was  manned  by  forty  hands — 
twenty  of  a  sidoj  all  plying  their 
great  broad- bladed  paddles.    These 
men  sat  close  to  the  gunwale  of  the 
vessel  on  each  side,  and  were  suffi- 
ciently apart  to  leave  room  for  up- 
wards offifty  men  and  women  to  be 
stowed  amidships.    These  last  were 
all  bound  with  withes,  or  some  kind 
of  country  rope ;  and  although  there 
were  no  serious  or  very  evident  de- 
monstrations of  grief  amongst  them, 
yet  it  at  once  occurred  to  me,  that 
they  were  slaves  sent  down  to  our 
black  friend's  depot,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  next  vessel,  or  proba- 
bly intended  to  have  completed  the 
poleaere's  cargo.  An  old  white-head- 
ed, jeUow-aiuooed  negro^  l>earing 
Aeutoo^dmulaoitk  hijgh-caata  maa 
9f  Mb  tdlm  on  hia  aquare-fiaataitd 


visaffe,  and  having  the  skin  marked 
as  if  it  had  at  one  time  been  peeled 
off  his  temples  on  each  side,  was 
seated  in  the  bow.  He  evidently 
took  us  for  part  of  the  crew  of  some 
slaver  lying  below.  He  shouted  to 
us,  and  pointed  to  his  cargo ;  but  we 
had  other  fish  to  fry,  and  acconUng^ 
ly  never  relaxed  in  our  pulling,  un- 
til at  five  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
once  more  on  board  of  the  feluccat 
On  musteringwe  found  seven  missing, 
four  of  whom  1  knew  had  been  killed 
outright,  and  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
wounded,  some  of  them  seriously 
enough.  The  first  thhig  we  did  was 
to  weiffh  and  drop  down  out  of  gun- 
shot of  the  fort,  when  we  again  an* 
chored  close  under  the  bank  on  tiie 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  By  the 
time  we  were  all  snug  it  was  near 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  the 
wild  cries  and  uproar  on  the  bank 
had  subsided,  no  sound  marking  the 
vicinity  of  our  dangerous  neighboura, 
excepting  a  startling  shout  now  and 
then,  Uiat  ^shed  from  amongst  the 
mangrove  jungle,  while  a  thldc  co- 
lumn of  blue  smoke  curled  up  inte 
the  calm  evening  sky  from  the  smo* 
king  ruins  of  the  house.  Presentlyi 
thin  grey  vapours  arose  from  the 
surface  of  the  stream  on  each  banl^ 
and  rolled  sluggishly  towarda  us 
from  the  right  and  lef^  until  the  two 
sheets  of  mist  nearly  met  Still  a 
clear  canal  remained  in  Uie  middle 
of  the  noble  stream,  its  dark  flow 
now  circumscribed  within  a  space 
that  a  pistol-shot  would  have  flown 
across  ]>oint-blank,  and  apparency 
banked  in  with  wreaths  ot  wool,  or 
blue  smoke.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
mist  on  both  beams  rose  graduaUf 
for  about  ten  minutes,  until  the 
bushes  beyond  it,  on  each  side  on 
the  river's  brink,  appeared  as  If  a 

gauze  screen  had  been  interpoaed 
etween  us  and  them.  It  continued 
ffradually  to  roll  back,  right  and  leiL 
landward,  until  it  folded  over  aDd 
overlapped  the  mangroves  on  the 
shore,  creepinff  along  the  topa  of 
them,  and  leavmg  the  air  clear  aa 
crystal  above  its  influence,  where     ^ 

Eresently  the  evening  star  rose  aperk- 
ng  as  brightly  aa  if  it  had  been  a 
frosty  sun-set    This  had  no  aooner 
dMffed,  ^bam,  iV^X  li^wi  tSl  ^^qsk^ 
thkker  bod^  oi  m\aX  iQuoDL^^aia^^ii^ 
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ainff  above  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  where  it  huDg 
Iq  a  solid  mass,  without  in  any  way 
melting  into  the  clear  atmosphere 
overhead.  When  it  reached  within 
a  cable*s  length  of  us,  it  became  sta- 
tionary, and  owned  allegiance  to  the 
genius  of  the  sea-breeze,  becoming 
thin  and  smoke-like  until  it  blended 
into  the  dissipating  vapours  from  the 
banks.  It  was  the  most  noxious  I 
ever  breathed — "  A  palpable,  and 
visible  marsh  miasmata,  the  yellow 
fever  in  visible  perfection,"  quoth 
Lieutenant  Sprawl. 

Through  this  mist,  the  glowing 
sun,  now  near  his  setting,  suddenly 
became  shorn  of  his  golden  hair,  and 
obliged  us  with  a  steady  view  of  his 
red  oald  globe;  while  his  splendid 
wake,  that  half  an  hour  before  spark- 
led on  the  broad  rushing  of  the 
mighty  stream,  converting  its  whirl- 
ing eddies  into  molten  gold,  was  sud- 
denly quenched  under  the  chill  pes- 
tilential fen- damp,  and  every  thing 
looked  as  like  the  shutting  in  of  a 
winter's  night  in  Ould  Ireland,  with 
a  dash  of  vapour  from  my  own  river 
Lee,  which  has  mud  enough  to  satisfy 
even  a  Cork  pig,  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  Had  we  only  had  the 
cold,  the  similitude  would  have  been 
perfect. 

The  sun  set ;  and  all  hands,  men  and 
officers,  carried  on  in  gitting  them- 
selves put  to  rights  as  well  as  they 
could,  after  a  day  of  such  excitement 
and  such  stirring  incidents.  None 
of  the  wounded,  I  was  rejoiced  to  find, 
were  likely  to  slip  through  our  fin- 
gers ;  but  the  fate  of  the  poor  fellows 
who  were  missing — What  was  it  ? 
Had  they  been  furly  shot  down,  or 
•abred  on  the  spot,  or  im  molated  after- 
wards— or,  after  what  we  had  wit- 

'  naajod,  what  might  it  not  have  been  ? 
Tbe  surgeon's  mate,  who  constitu- 
ted part  of  our  appointment,  was  a 

'tidluil  fellow  in  his  way,  and  I  had 
.■con  the  gratification  to  see  all  the 

,  men  who  had  been  hurt,  properly 
cared  for.  As  for  my  own  wound, 
thanks  to  the  profuse  hsemorrhage,  the 
sensation  was  now  more  that  of  a 
deadening  stunniog  blow  than  any 
thing  else ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  bandage  round  my  head,  I  was 

noia  freat  deal  the  worse,  neither 
^Jook  at,  nor  indeed  in  reality.— 

€//a   Davie  DouhlAnimk   anH    T   huA 
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vlng  taken  all  the  precautions  that 
men  could  do  in  our  situation,  we 
sat  down,  along  with  old  Pumpbolt 
the  master,  the  two  reefers,  who 
had  come  in  the  frigate's  boats,  and 
little  Binnacle,  to  our  salt  junk  and 
grog. 

"  A  deuced  comfortable  expedi- 
tion. Brail,  my  darling,  we  have  had 
this  same  day." 

'*  Very,"  responded  Benjamin  Brail. 
Esquire.  ''But  here's  to  you.  my. 
man,"  rapidly  followed :  "  Dum  vivi' 
mu8  vivamus, — so  spare  me  that  case 
bottle  of  rum." 

However,  we  were  too  awkwardly 

S laced  to  spend  much  time  over  our 
rugal  repast,  as  the  poets  say.  and 
presently  we  were  all  on  deck  again. 
How  beauUful,  and  how  different 
the  scene.  A  small  cool  breath  of 
air  from  the  land  had  rolled  away 
tibe  sluggish  mists  from  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  noble  river,  and  every 
thing  overhead  was  once  more  clear 
and  transparent  The  bright  new 
risen  moon  was  far  advanced  in 
the  second  quarter,  and  cast  a  long 
trembling  wake  of  silver  light  on 
the  dark  rushing  of  the  broad 
stream,  sparkling  like  diamonds  on 
the  tiny  ripples,  while  the  darkened 
half  of  the  chaste  planet  herself  was 
as  perfectly  visible,  as  if  her  disk  had 
been  half  silver  and  half  bronze.  Her 
mild  light,  however,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  quench  the  host  of  glori« 
ous  stars  that  studded  the  deep,  deep 
firmament,  which  was  without  a 
cloud.  On  either  bank  the  creeping 
sickly  fog  had  disappeared,  and  the 
dark  black  banks  were  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  sky,  the  one  shore 
being  lit  up  by  the  rising  moon,  and 
the  other  by  the  golden  track  of  the 
recently  set  sun. 

The  smoke  over  the  site  of  the 
conflagration,  which  had  been  pale 
grey  during  the  daylight,  became 
gradually  luminous  and  oright  as  the 
night  closed  in ;  and  every  now  and 
then,  as  if  part  of  the  building  we 
had  seen  on  fire  had  fallen  in,  acloud 
of  bright  sparks  would  fly  up  into 
the  air,  spangling  the  rolling  masses 
of  the  crimson-tinged  wreaths  of 
smoke,  that  now  shone  with  rivid 
distinctness.  At  length  the  light  and 
flame  both  slowly  decreased  unUI 
they  d\«api^«x«^^\A^\3DAT^\«avkMg 
YkA  \nd\cAAou  am  Vi  ^<iAs  'ti\Mn.« 
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"  Come,"  said  I,  "  we  may  all  turn 
in  quietljr  for  the  night.  The  savages 
ashore  there  seem  at  length  to  be 
asleep.*' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
oiy  mouth,  when  a  strong  bright 
glare,  as  if  a  flame  from  a  heap  of  dry 
wood  chips  had  suddenly  blazed  up, 
once  more  illuminated  the  whole 
sky  right  over  above  where  we  had 
seen  the  sparks  and  luminous  smoke, 
while  a  loud  concert  of  Bboe  drums, 
horns,  and  wild  shouts,  arose  in  the 
distance. 

''Some  vile  Fetish  rite  is  about 
being  celebrated,*'  said  I. 

The  noise  and  glare  continued, 
and  with  a  sickening  feeling,  I  turned 
away  and  looked  towards  the  rising 
moon.    Her  rays  glittered  on  the 
gurgling  and  circling  eddies  of  the 
river,  making  every  trunk  of  a  tree, 
or  wreath  of  foam  as  it  floated  down 
with  the  current,  loom  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, as  they  swam  in  black  chains 
and  dark  masses  past  the  sparkling 
line  her  chaste  light  illuminated.    1 
had  leaned  for  near  a  qusirter  of  an 
hour  with  folded  arms,  resting  my 
back  against  the  lowered  yard,  aa- 
miring  the  serenity  of  the  scene,  and 
contrasting    it   with    the    thrilling 
events  of  the  day,  and  pondering  in 
my  own  mind  what  the  morrow  was 
to  bring  forth,  when  a  large  branch 
of  a  tree,  covered  with  foliage,  float- 
ed past  and  attracted  my  attention, 
the  leaves  twinkling  darkly  in  the 
night  breeze  between  us  and  the  shi- 
ning river.    Immediately  a  small  ca- 
noe, with  two  dark  figures  in  it, 
launched  out  from  the  darkness,  and 
swam  down  the  river  into  the  bright 
wake  of  the  glorious  planet,  and  float- 
ed slowly  across  it,  on  the  bosom  of 
the  mighty  stream,  that  rolled  past 
like  a  sheet  of  molten  silver.    The 
next  moment  it  vanished  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  saw  it  distinctly — there  could 
be  no  mistake. 

"I  say,  friend  Sprawl,"— he  was 
standing  beside  me  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  a  cigar, — "did  you  fiee 
that?"  pointing  in  the  direction 
where  the  tiny  craft  had  disappear- 
ed.   He  had  also  seen  it. 

"  We  had  better  keep  a  bright 
look-out,"  continued  I;  '"those  sa- 
vages may  prove  more  venturesome 
in  the  darkness  than  we  chose  this 
morning  to  believe  poBsibleJ'' 
I  kep$  my  eye  eteadily  in  the  direc* 


tion  where  we  had  seen  the  canoe  va- 
nish ;  but  she  was  still  invisible,  and 
nothing  for  some  time  occurred  to 
create  any  alarm.  Every  thing  con- 
tinued quiet  and  still.  Even  the 
shouting  on  shore  had  entirely  ceased. 
On  board  of  the  felucca,  the  men 
were  clustered  round  a  blazing  fire 
forward,  that  cast  a  bright  red  glare 
on  the  dark  rushing  of  the  mighty 
stream  as  it  whizzed  past,  lap-lap- 
ping against  our  bows,' and  closing 
m  on  the  rudder,  that  cheeped  as  it 
was  jigged  from  side  to  side  by  the 
water  with  a  buzzing  |;urgle ;  while 
the  small  round  whirlmg  eddies,  vi- 
sible by  the  tiny  circles  of  white 
froth  and  hissing  bells,  where  the 
divided  waters  spun  away  as  if  glad 
of  their  reunion  in  our  wake,  and 
then  rolled  down  astern  of  us,  blend- 
ing together  in  one  dark  eddy,  where- 
in theboats  under  the  tafferel sheered 
abou^  with  the  water  flashing  at  their 
bows,  like  so  many  captured  hippo- 
potami, until  I  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  see  the  taught  painters  torn 
away. 

The  wounded  by  this  time  were 
all  stowed  snugly  below,  but  the 
figures  on  the  crowded  deck  of  the 
little  vessel  glanced  wildly  round  the 
crackling  fire.  Many  of  the  ai| 
who  had  floundered  in  the  alinie 
of  the  creek,  appeared  like  absolute 
statues  of  plaster  of  Paris,  when  the 
mud  had  dried  on  them,  as  they  bu- 
sily employed  themselves  in  pickinff 
off  great  patches  of  the  hardened 
filth  that  adhered  to  their  clothM 
like  greaves  and  cuisses.  Some  were. 
engaged  cooking  their  food;  othm 
were  cleaning  their  arms ;  whih 

f;rog  went  round  cheerily,  and 
oud  laugh  and  coarse  jest  evii 
the  buoyancy  of  young  hearts^ 
while  they  sat  widiin  ear-shot 
groans  of  their  wounded  coi 
and  wfiile  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  fallen  were  scarce  cold,  and 
the  most  appalling  dangers  to  them- 
selves had  just  been  surmounted. 

I  was  now  called  below  by  the 
surgeon's  mate  to  inspect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wounded.  Old  Bloody 
Politeful  accompanied  me.  None  of 
the  sound  part  of  the  crew  had  yet 
turned  in,  but,  in  the  hurry  of  going 
ashore,  all  their  hammocks  had  been 
left  slung;  axid)^A>\i<^\^^\.fi^^^A^^ssK 


. .....«^  |#vtiui«M;u  (in  aomes 

at  the  top  ot  them  sufficiently 
evinced.  Immediately  above  the  lan- 
terns, that  were  suspended  each  by 
a  piece  of  spunvarn  about  six  inchea 
long,  on  each  side  of  the  beam,  where 
it  had  been  bevelled  away,  was  ar* 
rayed  a  whole  swarm  of  cockroaches 
in  two  semicircles,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  timber,  with  their  heads  in- 
ward, and  their  lonff  feelers  in  per- 
petual motion,  like  Uie  speart  of^Uie 
serried  phalanx  of  old, — a  more  cou- 
rageous beetle  than  the  rest,  every 
now  and  then  making  a  forward 
movement  of  a  step  or  two,  until  the 
heat  of  the  ascending  flame  scorched 
him  back  again.  However,  we  soon 
had  to  attend  to  other  matters. 

The  first  amongst  the  wounded 
that  I  had  occasion  to  address  was 
the  corporal  of  marines,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  before  made,  one 
of  the  boats*-crews  who  were  leagued 
with  us.  He  was  a  fine  handsome 
young  fellow — a  Scotchman.  When 
we  came  down  he  was  speaking  to 
a  messmate,  who  stood  beside  his 
hammock  helping  him  to  some 
drink. 

*  Oh,  man,'*  said  he, ''  did  ye  no 
remark  the  clearness  and  stillness  of 


in  a  moment  aman^ 
blue  hills  and  heathei 
clear  saiigh- fringed  s 
too,  ripphng  bonnily 
owre  their  half-dry  ch 
sand  and  pebbles,  \ 
louping  pfumpf  pin 
S!|rirls  at  the  bottom  \ 
the  grey  flies,  and  th 
up  the  rushing  streau 
zag  like  fire*naughts 
dowy  bank  till  anothe 
the  while,  I  was  consc 
be  between  disease, 
cauld  iron,  I  was  but  t 
ven — we*ll  no  name  t 
Oh,  that  thocht  of  my 
upon  my  mind  like  a 
shine  on  a  stormy  sea 

Presently  the  poc 
peared  to  become  h 
and  to  breathe  very  1 
and  I  had  by  this  ti 
heads  up  between  the 
mocks. 

"  Well,  Lennox,  v 
wrong  with  you  ?"  sal 

"  Nothing  very  pai 
the  answer ;  "  only  I 


I  am  about  departing  I 
«  What  place?'*  sale 
**  Oul  I  just  meant! 
the  creek,  after  leaving  the  muddy  your  honour,  that  I  wi 
roihing  of  the  river.  iii«t  Kor«—  •»--        .-  t%    . 
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iiig  from  violent  dysenteiT^tideed, 
he  had  been  ill  hefore  he  left  the 
Gbaelle,  and  this  very  mornine  the 
Burgeon  had  given  him  eighty  drops 
of  laudanmn, — but,  notwithstaodiog, 
he  would  not  on  any  account  be  left 
behind,  indeed  he  insisted  on  going 
in  the  boats.  It  was  soon  evident, 
however,  that  even  during  the  attaclc 
he  was  unnaturally  elevated  by  the 
effects  of  the  medicine ;  for  although 
a  known  and  tried  band,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  bravest 
men  in  uie  ship,  yet  his  extraordi- 
nary conduct  had  stai-tled  many  of 
us,  myself  amongst  others.  When 
Uie  lonff  shed  was  set  fire  to,  for  in- 
stance, 1  thought  he  was  drunk,  for 
he  kept  swaggering  about,  with  half 
shut  eyes  and  speaking  to  himself, 
in  a  manner  altoeether  unaccount- 
able, knowine  as  I  did  the  character 
of  the  man;  but  in  the  tumult  I  had 
at  length  lost  sight  of  him. 

■*  What  makes  you  so  down-heart- 
ed, my  man  ?" 

I  now  saw  that  the  poor  fellow 
was  evidently  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  laudflmum,  after  the  exhilara- 
ting  eifects  had  evaporated.  It  after- 
wards came  to  my  knowledge,  that 
the  surgeon,  seeing  his  weak  state 
when  the  boats  got  on  board  again, 
had  given  him  another  dose,  but  this 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  operate. 

**  What  makes  you  so  clown-heart- 
ed ?"  I  repeated. 

•*  Down-hearted !"  he  rejoined,  his 
eyes  twinkling  brightly;  **  down- 
hearted, bless  your  honour  I  I  was 
rather  so  certainly  some  time  ago, 
but  now  I  be^n  to  feel  myself  grow- 
ing the  happiest  fellow  in  the  whole 
ship, — yes,   the   happiest — happy— 

hap" and  he  fell  over  into  a  short 

troubled  snooze. 

Some  time  elapsed,  and  I  had  r^ 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  vessel, 
when  I  affain  heard  his  voice. 

"  Stand  clear  until  I  get  out — don't 
you  hear  them  call  all  hands? — so,*' — 
and  before  I  could  prevent  him  he 
had  floundered  on  deck. 

We  lifted  him  into  his  hammock 
again.  He  still  continued  to  breathe 
very  hard.  At  length  he  looked  me 
right  in  the  face,— 

*•  I  say,  master-at-arms— Lord  I 
what  a  comical  dream  I  have  had ! 
Why,  we  were  all  ashore  cutting  out, 
— whttt,  do  you  tbmk  ?— a  little  hea- 
then  god,  defended  by  bull- dogs  1-^ 
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and  a  devil  of  a  good  fight  he  miade 
of  it,  ha,  ha,  ha !— We  were  too  many 
for  him  though )  and  when  we  had 
set  fire  to  his  house,  and  split  the 
skulls  of  a  thousand  of  his  people  or 
so,  the  little  grinning,  monkeyfied 
son-of-a-^un,  just  as  I  was  taking 
aim  at  him,  jumped  down  from  hn 
perch,  and  flew  like  a  cannon-shot 
right  against  me,  giving  me  such  a 
settler,  ha,  ha,  ha  I — Zounds  I  only 
fancy  Jack  Lennox  mentioned  in  the 
return,  as  *  Killed  by  a  heathen  god ! 
the  bloody  little  image  pitching  it- 
self right  into  his  stomach  I  '»ha, 
ha,  bar 

And  so  in  truth  it  was.  For  when 
our  friend  Sergeant  Quacco  bolted, 
after  finding  the  shrine  of  the  Fetish 
no  sanctuary,  and  bad  whirled  the 
image  amongst  us,  the  uncouth  mis- 
sile had  brought  up  in  the  pit  of  poor 
Lennox's  stomach  sure  enough,  and 
had  there  told  most  fearfully. 

All  of  the  wounded  complained 
greatly  of  thirst,  scarcely  pne  of  them 
in  his  fljoaniDgs  aayinff  a  word  about 
the  pain  of  his  wounos. 

Another  poor  fellow,  an  Irishman, 
who  belonged  to  the  frigate's  mizen- 
top,  had  got  a  cruel  cut  transversely 
down  his  cheek,  which  it  had  fairly 
laid  open. 

"  Well,  Callaghan,"  said  I,  **  hoitr 
do  you  get  on?  Ugly  s^sh  that- 
spoiled  your  beauty,  my  nne  fellow. 
But  never  mind— Greenwich  at  the 
worst  under  your  lee,  you  know." 

He  looked  at  me,  with  a  face  as 
pale  as  death,  but  with  a  comical  ex- 

Sression    notwithstanding,    and    a 
right  twinkle  of  his  eye— 

*'  Please  you,  sir,  tobacco  juice 
nips  like  fury." 

*'  I  don't  doubt  it  But  what  have 
you  to  do  with  it  at  present  ?  Wait 
until  your  wound  gets  better.  Sure« 
ly  you  have  not  a  quid  in  your  cheek 
now  ?" 

He  sucked  in  his  sound  cheek ; 
but  the  exertion  started  the  plaster- 
straps  that  had  been  applied  across 
the  wound  in  the  other,  and  the 
blood  again  began  to  flow. 

"  Blazes!"  said  he,  "  if  that  d-d 
quid  won't  be  the  death  of  me  I"  and 
Uiereupon  he  hooked  it  out  of  his 
potato-trap  with  his  finger,  and  thre^ 
the  cherisned  morsel  with  ^ceal^l^ 
lencehomYAm, 

Here  out  ^eo\.tV^x\«iv^^^\^>s^^s«k 


^  «•*  ^0   ^^-x^i 


^.t^<.,  uub  tuiiuwea  up  as  ibis  was  by 
his  speaking  of  a  contusion,  a  word 
utterly  unknown  amongst  the  crew 
on  the  berth  deck,  I  became  riveted 
to  the  spot,  and  most  anxiously  desi- 
rous to  know  somethins^  more  of  our 
marine.  I  had  steppea  a  few  paces 
towards  the  ladder,  when  mv  curio- 
sity again  drew  me  to  the  side  of  his 
hammock. 

"  I  say,  friend,  wha  may  ye  be  ?" 
said  \he  man — in  common  routine  of 
the  ship,  I  had  never  noticed  his 
Scotch  adbenty  more  Scotch  now, 
by  the  way,  than  it  usually  was — *'  I 
say,  friend,  what  for  do  you  perse- 
vere in  haunting  me  in  this  way  ?" 

*'  Why,  my  good  man,  I  am  only 
endeavouring  to  see  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  wounded  properly  cared  for 
— ^believe  me,  I  have  no  desire  to 
bother  you  or  any  one  else." 

**  It  may  be  all  vera  true,"  said  the 
man,  turning  himself^  apparently  with 
great  pain,  on  his  back ;  "  it  may  be 
vera  true — but  noo,  sin  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  dona  dream,  let  me 
gather  the  sma*  wits  God  has  gi*en 
me,  wecl  about  me.  Let  me  see — 
let  me  aee— we  all  ken  the  service 
we  were  ordered  on  this  blessed 
morning — nane  better  than  Saunders 
Skelp — what  am  I  dreaming  o'  ?  Jack 
Liennoz.  I  iii«an— flctt*!*  i%—  -  -- 


Thepoor  fellow  o 
"  Tipsv  I  me  f( 
back  and  drew  a  1 
porpoise.     He  in 
nued — '*  Ay,  and  I 
after  all — but  wha 
taunts  me  thereane 
niously,  and  me  ma 
It  was  na  t/eer  sill 
me,  I'se  warrant,  if 
ana*  manners  hav 
puir  cheil  like  me 
my  certie,  whisky 
plentier  than  gentl 
the  day,  or  foo  I  ne' 
— Foo ! " 

I  was  now  much 
the  poor  fellow,  an( 
ded  the  wounded  i 
the  cot  next  him  t< 
round  to  the  other 
addressed    our    ec« 
'*  Now,  my  good  mi 
don*t  want  to  teaze 
doctor  says  he  has  j 
you,  I  again  ask  you 
thing  for  you ;  have  ] 
to  leave?" 

**  I  say,  freenV  ^Pl 
fellow,  '*  the  docu 
damned,'* — ^this  was 
plain,  if  not  very  coi 
*'  and  it  will  not  br 
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Xr.firail;  but  never  mindy  dinna 
inatMcre  him,  noo  sioce  you  have 
ta'en  him — ^never  abuse  a  prisoaer.*' 
I  began  to  get  tired  of  this,  and  was 
^hoat  moving  from  where  I  stood^ 
imdi  going  on  decic,  when,  on  turning 
round,  ITound  Uie  ladder  had  been 
unshipped   on   purpose    to    afford 
aooees  to  some  loclcer  behind  it,  and 
iSprawl  and  I,  unless  we  had  chosen 
to  give  additional  trouble  to  poor 
devils  who  were  most  of  tbem  suffi- 
ciently done  already,  were  obliged  to 
remain  a  little  longer  where  we  were. 
Immediately  after  this  Lennox  again 
sung  outy'**  Neebour,  can  you  tell 
me   whar  about  we  are,  eh?"--- 
and  before  I  could  answer  he  conti- 
nued, ^  Hech,  man,  he*B  but  a  puir 
ahilpit  cretur,  that  Brail  lad.' '    I  was 
l^df  inclined  to  be  angry  at  this  un- 
eeremonious  opinion  of  my  personal 
qualifications,  but  to  be  thus  apostro- 
phized to  my  face,  was  so  very  absurd, 
that  I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself.  '*  A 
puir  bit  animal,  sir,"  the  man  con- 
tinued—** and  tak  my  word  for  it, 
Saunders  Ske]p*8  word,  that  he  must 
have  been  ony  i\Anz  but  gleg  at  the 
uptack.  The  chiel,  fse  warranty  was 
^ow,  slow  at  his  lair — a  kind  of  yird 
UUd  as  it  were— and  what  the  deevil 
tbathairum-scairum  Captain  of  ours. 
Sir  Oliver,  could  see  in  the  animal  to 
tdce  him  to  sea^ith  him  as  leete- 
nant,  I'm  sure  1  canna  tell.     But 
then  the  Commodore  is   sickan  a 
Uirough-ither  kind  o*  chap  himsell, 
thpU  whan  ane  has  time  to  reflect 
iui*t,  there  is  nay  miracle  in    his 
drawing  to  this  camsteerie  calla4t» 
BenjieBrail,  after  all." 

I  could  no  longer  contain,  so  smo- 
thering my  laughter  the  best  way  I 
could,  I  Imt  him,  and  made  my  visits 
to  the  other  poor  fellows ;  when  find- 
ing them  all  as  comfortable  as  in 
their  melancholy  predicament  they 
could  be,  I  desired  that  the  ladder 
might  be  shipped  again,  and  was  in 
tiie  act  of  ascending  when  I  heavi 
our  friend  Skelp  again  maunder^g 
to  himself.  ^ 

**  God,  to  have  feen  the  bir  with 
wliich  the  wee  heathen  god  fleir 
richt  through  ;the  air,  and  gied  jqif 
•ickan  a  devel  in  the  wame.  Heeb, 
It  is  ominous — vary  ominous,  and  Til 
die  0%  ril  die  o*t  It  is  maist  awfu' 
bet  in  thit  cursed  hole;  oh  for  a 
green  iree  end  a  cool  breeze  I 
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*  Tityre,  tu  patalae  recubsns  snb  tegmlns 
fagi.'  •' 

A  long  pause. 

<*  Lord,  but  ifs  ch<^ey  I" 

I  laughed  outright,  and  so  did 
Sprawl.  Saunders  noticed  this,  and 
in  his  delirium  began  to  laugh  too. 

<*  What's  that  skirling  like  the  cuiw 
lew  one  moment,  and  grunting  like 
a  nine  farrow  pie  the  other  ?  1  say, 
friend,  what  kitties  ye  sae  ?  Come 
here,  my  wee  man,  come  here,"  and 
raisine  himself  in  his  liammock  ha 
stared  idly  into  my  face,  and  then 
shook  his  head  violently.  ^  Heard 
ever  any  Christian  the  like  o'  that  ?" 
said  the  poor  corporal;  ''hear  till 
that,"  and  he  again  walloped  his 
cabesa  from  side  to  side;  **  oinna  ye 
hear  hoo  my  brain  is  dried  up  and 
knotted  in  my  cranium  bv  this  vile 
fever  ?  Safe  us,  it's  aw  into  lumps  like 
aitmeal  in  brose,  and  noo  the  lumps 
have  hardened  intil  a  consistence 
like  flint,— losh  I  how  they  rattle  in 
my  skull  like  chucky  stanes  in  a 
wean's  rash-basket  I "  Another  shake 
ofhishead.  "Ech,  the  very  fire-sparlw 
are  fleeing  from  my  ee.  I  wonder  If 
they  can  be  hardened  ideas ;  at  ony 
rate  they  have  struck  fire  frae  ilk 
ither.  Do  ye  ken  1  could  write  poetrr 
the  now — I'll  be  up  and  overboard, 
if  ye  dinna  baud  me.  I'll  be  up  and 
overboard." 

Discreet  even  in  his  madness,  he 
had  given  warning  and  time  for  the 
hint  to  be  taken  A}y  his  messmates, 
and  he  was  now  forcibly  held  down. 
As  he  lay  back  he  continued  to 
murmur,  '*  Oh,  puir  Saunders  Skelp, 
puir  Saunders  Skelp,  that  ye  shonii 
hae  gotten  yer  death-blow  frae  ft 
bloody  wee  heathen  gf  d,  and  you  tkfl 
son  of  a  minister's  man— a  gr^*^ 
bairn  of  the  Reformation!"  Th 
ing  his  head,  as  If  his  own 
tion  had  startled  him,  *<  Sai 
SIcelp — wha  ca's  on  Saunders 
—there  Is  nae  Saunders  Skdp 
I  trow  ?  As  for  you,  ye  wee  1 
ened  deevil,"  (me,  Benjie  Brail,  vlfb) 
^  Oh,  man,  if  I  had  gotten  the  edib- 
cating  o'  ye,  my  taws  wad  hae  driven 
malrudr  intil  ye  at  the  but>  end,  than 
tjen.  Southern  maisters  wha  appeal 
tfU'thA  head." 

'^Onr  attention  was  here  diverted 
yfm  haU  of  the  look-out  on  dedu 
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uie  voice,  but  we  cannot  see  the  man 
who  shouts,  sir." 

Both  Davie  Doublepipe  and  my- 
self strained  our  eyes  to  catch  the 
object ;  for  although  it  was  a  bright 
moonlight  overhead,  yet  astern  of 
118  tJ^e  thick  mist  that  had  rolled 
down  the  river,  and  still  hovered  in 
that  direction,  concealed  every  tiling 
under  its  watery  veil. 

Presently  we  heard  the  splash  of 
a  paddle,  and  a  voice  shouted  out, 
*'  Ob,  dis  current,  dis  current  I  1 
never  sail  be  able  for  stem  him. 
Send  a  boat  to  pick  me  up ;  do- 
tend  a  boat,  massa." 

This  was  one  thing  I  begged  to 
decline  doing. 

"  My  man,  whoever  you  may  be, 
you  must  bhove  ahead,  and  get  alongj^ 
side  yourself,  for  no  boat  shall  be 
sent  to  you  until  we  make  you  out*' 

Here  we  could  hear  the  creature, 
whatever  it  was,  puff  and  blow,  and 
the  splashing  of  the  paddle  became 
louder,  while  every  now  and  then  it 

Save  a  thump  with  its  open  palm  on 
lie  side  of  the  canoe,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  it  was  in.  At  length  a 
•mall  dory,  as  it  is  called  in  the  West 
Indies,  a  tiny  sort  of  canoe,  shot  out 
^•the  fog,  with  a  dark  figure  pad- 
flDff  with  all  his  might  in  the  stera. 


X  uuu  1.  Know  mm 
if  you  got  your  hi 
you  desarve  it — al 

A  momentary  fe 
shot  across  me,  bu 
the  whole  affair  in 
and,  in  spite  of  m. 
help  laughing. 

«  Well,  well,  Cll 
this  man,  and  Uie  w 
him,  will  ye  ?  and 
supper  in  the  cabin 

llie   lieutenant 
our  walk  on  the  cod 
little  vessel  for  a  qm 
when  the  steward 
announced  that  su| 
We  went  below,  whi 
in  a  small  way  had  1 
well    attended  to; 
burning  cheerily,  the 
covered  with  an  |fi 
cloth,  although  noni 
and  two  well-filled  d 
neriffe  sparkled  on  t 
a  beautiful  junk  of 
and  a  dish  of  taties 
with  the  steam  smok 
the  cracks  in  them,  a 
bottle  of  capital  olc 
assurance  of  a  small 
fort  after  the  disasti 
ef  the  day.  j 
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\j  ftt  the  starts  to  sup  with  me,  aloDg 
with  Dick  Marlhie,  one  of  the  master's 
mates  of  old  Gazelle,  and  young  De 
Walden,  another  reefer  of  the  dear 
old  barky^  a  most  beautiful  boy;  he 
was  aizteen,  tall  and  handsomely, 
althougjh  slightly,  framed.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  the  youngster  might 
have  stooa  five  feet  ten.  He  might 
have  been  more.  He  had  his  shoes 
on,  but  no  stockings  —  very  wide 
trowsers — no  waistcoat  nor  jacket, 
but  a  broad  white-and-blue  striped 
thirty  folded  very  far  back  at  the 
throat,  and  no  neckcloth.  He  wore 
an  enormously  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat,  with  a  black  ribbon  round  it,  in 
rather  a  natty  bow  on  the  left  side, 
while  his  loins  were  still  girt  with  his 
by  no  means  maiden  sword.  As  I 
was  diving  into  the  cabin  through 
the  small  companion,  he  came  up  to 
me—"  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  can- 
not suibwith  you  to-night?  I  hope 
you  win  excuse  me." 

**  Indeed,  Master  De  Walden,"  said 
I,  "  I  cannot;  you  must  come;  I 
am  sure  a  glass  of  wine  will  do  you 
good.'' 

"  I  know,  sir,  I  know,  and  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you;  but — but  I 
have  no  clothes,  sir.  I  wet  my  jacket 
this  morning  in  weighiDg  the  stream- 
anchor,  and  the  offly  other  one  is  so 
covered  with  mud,  that  really  I  am 
unable  decently  to  appear  in  it." 

'*  Poo,  never  mino,  boy ;  come 
down  in  any  way  you  choose." 

Weacyournedtothecabin.  My  bro- 
ther lieutenant,  as  pleasant  a  fellow 
f      aa  ever  atepped,  notwithstanding  his 
peculiaritieqi  and  old  Pumpbolt  and 
myself,  sat  d<ywn  at  one  side  of  the 
amall  table^  having  first  deliberately 
taken  our  coato  off.    We  were  con- 
fronted by  little  Binnacle,  and  the 
other  midshipmen,  who  came  down 
Immediately  after.  Youne  De  Walden 
aat  in  his  trowsers  and  shirt,  with 
'  hb  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  only 
^    once  round  his  neck,  and  a  red  silk 
5^  ^anAerchief  roun^bis  waist.    The 
"^-^ress  set  off  the  Amdsome  young 
^.    fellow's  figure  to  ^eat  advantage, 
^ihe  'fineness  of  his  waist  giving  a 
beautiful  relief  to  the  spreaa  of  his 
ahoulders,    while    his    beautifully 
moulded  neck,  white  as  the  driven 
•now,  contrasted  striking]/  with  hie 
Bne   but   buD' burnt   coun tenaJSTce. 
in$  bMir  curled  in  abort  hhrhmim 
i^  inr  bMck  on  hh  la^iA  wiSifj^ 
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forehead,  "  smooth  as  monun^tal 
alabaster."  That  is  a  fine  turned 
sentence  now,  but  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  all  this  portended  early  bald- 
ness. 

The  salt  junk  was  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  we  all  began  our  operationa 
with  great  zeal ;  the  biscuit  vanished 
in  great  quantities, — the  bovs  were 
happy  as  princes,  the  smallest,  my 
own  tough  barfl;ain,  littie  Binnacle, 
becoming  talkative,  when  who  should 
walk  into  the  cabin  but  Sergeant 
Quacco  himself?  He  had  diversified 
his.  loveliness  after  a  most  remark- 
able manner ;  first,  he  was  naked  as 
the  day  his  mother  bore  him,  all  to 
his  waistcloth  of  red  serge.  He  had 
sandals  of  coarse  untanned  leather 
on  his  feet,  a  cross  belt  of  black 
leather  slung  over  his  right  shoulder, 
which  supported  a  bayonet  without 
a  sheath,  and  into  which  the  nu^had 
eaten,  the  whole  affair  beinomgu* 
larly  honey-combed,  while  hiMroad 
chest  and  brawny  arms  were  tatooed 
with  gunpowder  or  indigo,  into  the 
most  fantastic  shapes  Uiat  one  could' 
dream  of.  On  his  head  he  wore^an 
old  military  shacko,  the  brass  oma* 
ments  cruelly  tarnished,  and  he  car- 
ried a  long  wand  of  a  wild  cane  in 
his  hand,  of  the  thickness  of  my 
thumb,  and  about  ten  feet  high,  the 
top  of  which  kept  rasp,  rasping 
against  the  roof  of  the  low  cabin  aa 
he  spoke. 

'*  Hillo,  steward,  what  do  you 
mean  by  this,  that  you  let  these 
savages  turn  us  out  of  house  and 
home  in  this  manner?" — Then  ad- 
dressing the  interloper — "  my  fine 
fellow,  you  are  a  little  off  your  crul* 
sing  ground,  so  be  after  making  youp- 
self  scarce — Bolt-Evanish— get  oa 
deck  with  you,  or  I  shall  be  afte^ 
swearing  a  very  uffly  oath." 

"  Massa,  massa,"  quoth  the  mai^l 
'^  easy  for  you  chuck  me  oberboard— * 
nobody  can  say  you  shan'ty-^but  only 
listen  leetle  bit,  and  I  know  you 
yourself  shall  say  my  hargument 
good  for  someUng." 

There  was  a  pause,  durbg  which 
be  clTilly  waited  for  me  to  speal^ 
when  fipding  I  had  no  inclination  t5  ^ 
do  fivJii  continued— 

*nUi  t  knowt  and  I  oldest 
youf  maaaw  "^oi^^  li^^fjt^ 

iu  de  caae  oE  il^X.  ^ 
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and  oonsider  of  de  reason  of  de 

1  was  rebuked  before  the  poor 
black  savage,  and  1  suppose  he  savr 
it  in  my  face,  for  all  at  once  he  ga- 
thered courage,  and  approached 
close  to  me,  and  placing  his  large 
black  paiv — I  noticed  the  palm  was  a  . 
dingy  white — on  my  arm  between 
the  elbow  and  wrist,  he  looked  up 
into  my  face,— 

**  Massa,  you  have  not  got  one 
wife?" 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

**  But,  masea,  you  can  fancy  your- 
self  to  hab  one  wife." 

I  nodded. 

'*  Well  den,  I  go  on.  Suppose  you 
hab  one  comfortable  house,  plenty 
pig  dere,  yam  grow  all  round,  orange 
tree  blossom  close  to,  plantain  throw 
him  cool  shadow  over  all,  bending 
heavily  in  de  breeze,  over  de  house, 
wid  de  fruit  ready  for  drop  into  your 
mout»  when  you  look  up  at  him ;  de 
leetle  guinea  pig  squeak  here  and 
snort  dere;  we  iiab  pineapple  and 
Btar-apple— oh,  wery  sweet — de  great 
com  (maise  dem  call  him)  grow  all 
round  de  house,  pease  cover  him 
like  one  vine,  and  your  servants  are 
working  and  singine,  and  de  comfort- 
able sunshine  is  arying  everyting, 
and  closing  all  de  beautiful  flowers 
in  him  sleepy  heat,  and  you  are  sitting 
in  your  chair,  wid  some  small  drop 
of  grog  after  you  hab  eat  good  dinner 
of  goat,  and  maybe  one  broiled  fis, 
and  just  when  you  take  your  pipe, 
light  him,  and  put  him  into  your 
mout — crack — one  musket- shot  sing 
over  your  head — you  jomp — (who 
would  not  jomp?  — Debil  himself 
would  jomp) — and  before  you  can 
link — flash — one  sailor  make  blow 
at  your  head  wid  him  glass-clear  cut- 
lass. And  ah,  massa,  suppose  de 
worstest  come,  and  dese  strangers  set 
fire  to  your  quiet  hut,  after  beating 
and  bruising  you,  and  de  flames  begin 
to  crackle  and  hiss  over  de  wery  apart- 
ment where  you  know  your  wife  is, 
and  are  consuming  all  your  goods  at 
de  same  time ;  and  dem  black  peo- 
ple were  my  goods,  for  if  you  had  left 
we  to  oursef  dis  motning,  I  should 
have  got  two  hundred  doubloon,  and 
five  hundred  piece  of  check  dot, 
from  de  Spaniah  Captain,  for  dose 
coe  hundred  and  fifty  sJare,  who  to 
prevent  dem  from  lieiiig  miserable 


to  be  happy  in  HeaveiL'*    And  lie 
smiled  in  great  bitterness  of  roirlt. 

I  was  much  struck  with  aU  this, 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  the  poor 
creature,  who  was  standing  right  op- 
posite me  with  his  arms  folded  in  all 
the  dignity  of  a  brave  man,  who  con« 
siders  his  fate  sealed.  There  was  a 
long  pause.  When  he  next  spoke,  it 
was  in  a  low  melancholy  tone. 

**  De  morning  sun  when  him  first 
sparkle  on  de  waterdrop  dat  bang 
like  diamond  on  de  fresh  green  leaf, 
shine  on  me  dis  wery  morning,  one 
rish  and  happy  man— one  leetle 
chief— master  of  all  dem  ting  I  speak 
about  White  man-of-war  peoples 
come.  Sun  set  in  de  west — red 
trou  de  sickly  fog,  leaving  every  we- 
gitable  yellow  and  dry  and  dusty— 
.who  him  shine  on  now — on  me; 
Quacco,  once  more — aye,  but  Quao- 
co  widout  house,  or  home,  or  friend, 
or  goods  more  as  he  hab  on  him 
back — on  Quacco  standing  uf  in  him 
skin,  desolate  as  one  big  large  ba« 
boon  de  day  him  new  catch."  Here 
the  poor  fellow  could  no  longer  con- 
trol his  feelings,  but  wept  bitterly — 
after  a  burst  of  grief,  he  continued, 
wiUi  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  from 
intense  emotion  — *'  If  all  dis  was 
pass  wid  you.  Captain,  in  one  leetle 
not  day,  in  one  si^l  twelve  hour  I " 
But  his  manhood  once  more  rallied 
in  his  bosom,  and  making  a  step  to- 
wards me  with  all  the  native  inde- 
{>endence  of  a  noble  savage,  he  said, 
aying  one  of  his  hands  on  his  heart, 
^  Yes,  massa,'  I  ask  you,  had  all  dis 
happen  to  you,  let  alone  one  poor 
black  debii  like  mysef,  white  man  as 
you  is— King's  omcer  as  you  is — 
Christian  person  on  de  back  of  bote 
—can  you  put  your  band  where  mine 
is  now,  and  say,  dat  your  spirit 
would  not  have  been  much  move— 
dat  it  would  not  have  been  a  bitter, 
bitter  ting  to  look  back  to  what  you 
was  when  dat  sun  rose,  and  den  to 
consider  what  his  last  light  glanced 
on?"  He  now  slowly  drew  hia 
bayonet— I  staHed  at  the  motion, 
and  Sprawl  half  rose  from  his  cliair, 
and  seized  the  carving  knife  that  k^ 
on  the  table. 

The  man  did  not  move  a  muscle, 
but  continued  looking  steadfastly  fa 
my  face^  while  he  placed  the  handle 
Of  ^\»  oC  ^^  nakftd  wea^oii  in  my 
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and  deliberatelf,  "  I  am  b«)plesi  and  Doubleplpe'a  voice  were  more  con- 

unarmed,  and  a  poor  druakea  raical  apicuous  \a  his  joyous  momBnta,  if 

beside,  and  \d  your  power—one  mo-  that  were  poBsible,   than  i*tfen  ba 

ment  and  you  van  make  cut  my  troat  apoke  calmly,  and  aa  he  aboutcd  out, 

— if  I  have   ill   used  you  die  day,  I  "1  aay,  Benjie,  Jooram  iunixe pop" 

have  uild  you  of  de  provocation —  In  one  tune,  and  "Why,  Brail,  £oA«y 

you  beat  kuow  what  you  would  hare  doodle  doo,"  in  the  other,  the  alter- 

done  Id  my  place.     But,  maaas,  bole  naUotiH   were  so    atartlfnr   to   potv 

for  we  blood  ia  red,  and  you  should  Quacco'a  ear,  that  be  looked  at  the 

not  forget  dia  ting,  dat  one  tine  dia  lieutenant  and  then  at  me  first  of  all 

forenoon  it  might  hah  been  for  you  in  great  alarm,  and  with  his  eye  on 

place  to  hax  Serjeant  Qiiacco  to  save  the  door,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  there 

you  from  dem  brute  beast  on  aore."  was  no  impediment  to  a'rapid  r»< 

1  was  taken  re^larly  aback.  treat    At  last  he  aeemed  to  comprdkj 

"  But  what  brtiuf^ht  you  here,  my  hend  the  mystery,  and  caught  tl4n 

good  man  ?  "  aaid  I.  contagion  of  our  mirth  also,  ahouting 

"  De  fear  of  death,"  he  promptly  as  loud  aa  either  of  us — "  What  dem 

replied.     "  It  haa   enter  de  foolia  white  gentlemen  can  see  to  laugh  at 

head  of  de  blacks  dat  I  was  de  cause  —what  funny  ting  It  can  be  ?  ha,  ha,    , 

of  de  attack— dat  1  was  in  league  wid  ha— dnt  big  one  apeak  werycomicat; 

you,  being,  as  you  eec,  one  Englia  one  lime  aqueak  aqueak    like   one 

gentleman   like   yourBeJa,"    (I  had  lee  tie  guinea-pig,  den  grunt  grunt  like 


great   difficulty   iu  maiatalning   my  de  big  boar;  he  must  surely  be  ti 

gravity  at  all  this,)     "So  my  wife  mana  lie  up  in  one  akin — hB,ba,bar 

oere  creep  to  where  I  hide  when  de  The  negro  inatautly  aaw  the  adrao- 

eveoing  come,  and  aay" — here  he  tage  he  had  gained  over  ua,  in  being 

took  hold  of  Spreivl'a  hand  in  both  of  the  cause  of  ao  much  merriment,  and 

liis,  and  looked  up  lenderly  into  tila  he  appeared  determined  not  to  lose 

foce— (any  one  having  our  frlendLia-  it.    "  So  you  shee,  maaaa  Capt^n — 

ton's  countenance,  when  the  Beauty  you  really  raosh  not  be  aaame,  after 

b  ahamming  Bashful,  painted  on  the  all,  to  be  shivei  to  me  and  ray  vifa 

Tetinaofhiamind'eeyfihasatolerable  — who  is  here  cowering  behind  de 

Idea  of  our  superior  utlicer.   Oh  for  door,  and  1  bring  him  dat  you  may 

wihour  of  Wilkie  to  hare  caught  the  eee  him  take  care  of,  for  de  men  dere 

two  cherubs  as  a  group !) — "  '  Quae*  forward  don't  behave  welt — no." 
Co" — him  say  'Hoke;/  lioodledoo.'  "  "  Why,  Mr  Serjeant,"  said  Sprawl 

"Say  what?"  quoth  Sprawl,  like  to  — "  ahew  the  lady  in,  and  no  more 

choke   with   suppressed  laughter —  about  it."    The  man  said  eomething 

"Say  what?"  in  Eboe,  and  forthwith  in  stepped 

The    poor    feliow    regarded    the  one  of  the  most  atariling  apparitiona 

Iteuienaot  for  some  time  with  the  that  ever  I  witneaaed.    It  was  a  tall, 

n.  miirmiirinD'  aside.  ni<iuiait«lv  formed  vounir  Eboe  wo> 
assed  for 

, .     ,  _  /worked 

"  Him  Bay  in  de  Eboe  tongue,  '  you  grans  buskins,  that  fitted  round  the 

old  willain,  your  iroat  is  to  be  slice  ankle,  aa  cloae  aa  a  laced  boot  made 

din  wery  night.' — '  De  debll,'  say  1,  by   Gundry.      Her   only   dreaa   waa 

'  Jooram  JunAee  pop,'  aay  I ;  dat  Is,  composed  of  a  lone  web  of  some  aort 

it  ihan't  if  1  can  help  it   So  T  boll—  of  native  cloth,  about  a  foot  widt^ 

run  away — launch  dory — and  here  and  composed  of  red,  blue,  and  yel- 

I  is,  Serjeant  Quacco,  ready  once  low  stripes  alternately.  Three  or  four 

more  to  serve  his  Majesty  Kiu  Shorge  turns  of  it  were  wrapped  round  her 

—God  save  de  Kinl"  loins,  and  then  an  end  bung  down 

Here  old  Bloody  Politeful  fairly  before,  wiih  a  deep  friiij;e  of  'he 

exploded   into  the  most  uproarious  blended  colours  of  the  Htripes,  while 

,  mirth.    The  negro  looked  at  him  Id  the  other  end  waa  cartipd  up  from 

great  amazement  for  aome  time,  un-  the  right  hip,  acrms  her  back,  and 

til  at  length  the  Infection  caught  me,  brought  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 

Vhen  blotring  all  my  manners  lo  the  was  ugtia  festooned,  hv  being;  twined 

wind*,  off  I  went  at  acore  after  our  two  ot  thtae  \»kto  «i>mi6.  >iB*  \'A'*. 

md.    The  pe-       -{tioa  of  Davie  eim,  wUc^t,  ■flV«o  *Vft  «B.\«t^ 
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folded  acroM  her  bosom.  Her  skin 
was  thickly  tatooed  at  the  wust,  but 
her  beautiful  bosom  was  untouch- 
ed, all  to  a  dark  peak,  that  project- 
ed upwards,  giving  the  tatooinff 
the  appearance  of  a  dark-coloured 
atomacner.  Her  cheeks  and  fore- 
head were  also  thickly  marked,  but 
without  impairing  the  beauty  of  the 
expression  of  her  bland,  although 
African  features— such  an  eye,  and 
such  teeth !  She  wore  large  gold  ear- 
rings, and  anklets,  and  armlets  of 
solid  silver.  Her  head  was  bound 
round  with  a  large  green  or  blue  cot- 
ton shawl ;  and  there  she  stood,  look- 
ing at  us  with  the  greatest  compo- 
sure, totally  unconscious  of  the  un- 
usualness  of  her  costume,  or  the 
scantiness  thereof. 

**  Well,  my  good  man,  take  a  glass 
of  grog,  will  ye  ?  and  here,  give  your 
wire  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  go  and 
betake  yourselves  to  rest,  in  the 
quietest  comer  you  can  find — Here, 
steward,  see  that  Serjeant  Quacco 
and  his  wife  are  cared  for — a  comer 
forward  of  some  kind  or  another  until 
morning." 

^  Never  say  such  a  ting,  massa— de 
men  were  unpleasant  company-.* 
can't  go  to  dem — so  I  bring  my  yife 
to  sleep  wid  you." 

**  Mighty  obliged,  master  Serjeant 
— but  would  rather  be  excused,  if  it 
be  the  same  thing  to  you." 

''  Ho,  ho,  ho,"  laughed  the  savage 
—'4  mean,  massa,  dat  you  would  per- 
mit we  to  sleep  at  foot  of  de  laoder 
dere,  and  not  be  obliged  to  go  among 
de  rude  peoples  in  de  oder  part  of 
de  sip." 

*'  Well,  well,  do  as  you  please ;  bat 

let  me  go  and  secure  a  couple  of 

hoars'  sleep,  before  the  tide  turns, 

wiUye?" 

^  Certainly,  maasap-would  like  to 
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drink  your  health,  though, 
Leetle  more  grog,  please,  massa.' 

^  Not  another  orop,  shr. —  HerOb 
steward,  see  Seijeant  Quacco  and 
his  wife  safely  bestowed  under  the 
ladder  there,  and  then  fasten  the 
door." 

Here  Quacco  once  more  stuck  his 
round  head  in  at  the  door.  **  Afassa, 
I  beg  one  fowl  to  kill  before  de  Fe« 
tish.*^ 

**  Get  along  with  you,  sir— away.** 

My  black  visitors  finally  disap- 
peared, and  I  turned  round  to  look 
at  my  guests.  The  lieutenant  had 
fallen  back,  with  his  head  resting 
against  the  small  side-berth,  sound 
asleep,  with  a  piece  of  beef  on  his 
fork,  the  latter  firmly  clutched  in  his 
hands;  old  Pumpbolt  had  slid  off  his 
chair,  and  was  fast  enough  on  the 
l)are  deck  with  his  unquenched  pipe 
aUddng  in  Ids  mouthy  while  the  poor 
little  reefers  had  fallen  forward  with 
thehr  heads  on  the  table,  Dick  Mar- 
line having  actually  dropped  witfi 
his  nose  into  his  plate  amongst  the 
beef  and  potatoes,  and  idl  three  sno- 
ring most  melodiously.  We  were  in 
truth  completely  done  up;  so,  having 
stretched  my  guests  on  tiie  lockers 
and  in  tiie  berUis,  bestowing  them  aa 
well  as  my  slender  means  permitted, 
lacyourned  to  the  deck  once  more,  to 
see  that  the  look-outs  were  all  bright 

I  then  returned  to  the  cabhi,  and 
having  desired  my  steward,  who  was 
comimratively  fresh,  to  call  me  when 
the  tide  turned,  I  offered  up  my 
shorti  but  heart-warm  prayer  of 
thanlcMiviii|[^  to  the  God  of  my  fa- 
thers, tor  his  great  mercy  vouchsafed 
to  me  during  the  past  day,  and  im- 
ploring his  gracious  protection  du« 
ring  the  conung  night  I  lay  down  in 
my  berth,  where  in  a  minute  I  was 
as  sound  asleep  aa  the  others. 
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1  TALK  OF  THK  SHINE. 


^m  •VUdl;  tt»dj  to  tlppli  or  fight,  Wbcre  pitting  trarlin  maj  (Ifbi  m  thej 

Cnck  a  crown,  or  a  botUe,  cron  ont. 
Cut  mrlidD,  or  Ibrottl* ; 
In  brief,  or  u  Hume  mji,  "  to  ann  up 

lb*  tottir," 

Uortalu'd  by  diibononi-,  uninlUed  by  fear,  Th«  Knight,  haTlnf  bow'd  out  Ui  frienda 

'"  ""'"       '  ""                            '    ""'  thai  politaly, 

Got  tnto  bii  skiff,  the  full  moon  iMoIng 
brigbUf, 

Dt^le  thoa  perfccllona,  sorporeal  and  By  the  light  of  wbofa  baan, 

vaqtkl,  Ha  iood  apled  on  tlu  (tnaiB 

Ha  bad  one  iligfat  defect,  tIz.  a  rather  A  dame,  whoH  complasloa  Wli  fi|ir  u 

laaa  rental ;  uew  crwini ; 

Baddta,  ■*  'til  own'd  tbere  or*  ipota  in  Pntty  pink  ailken  bote 

th«  Mio,  CoTcr'd  anklea  and  toe^ 

Salt  mutt  ha  conrottbal  Sir  Rupert  had  iDotberrespectaabewaaacantfofoIothei; 

OM  [  For,  so  iaya  tradition,  both  written  and 

Being  ralber  unthinliiDg,  oral, 

Ha'd  Ksra  alaep  a  wink  in  Her  ant  garment   ina  loop'd  up  will' 

Anight,   but  addict   himaelf  aadly  to  bunchea  of  coral. 
drlBking, 

And  whit  moralista  aay  Full  eweetly  iba  lang  to  a  iparUinc 

la  ai  nangbtj — to  play,  gQitar, 

To  Jloa^e  tt  iVbtr,  Hazard,  Short  Whiit,  With  illver  eordi  etrelcb'd  over  Darhji 

£iartti  ahlre  spar, 

nU  tbcM,  and  a  few  Ina  defensible,  fanciea  And  ahe  amliad  on  tb«  Kalgbt, 

Biwafbl  tbe  Knight  to  tba  end  of  bia  Who,  amaaed  at  the  sight, 

alender  finances.  Soon  found  hie  aitonlahment  merged  iit 
delight ; 

When  at  length  through  hia  hoo>  But  the  etrram  by  degreee 

■log,  Now  TOW  up  to  herknaea. 

And  tenanti  refniiog  Till  at  length  it  Invaded  berTeryehaiBlM 

TMl  rania,  awearing,  ''  timea  were  ao  While  the  heaveDly  atrain,  aa  tba  wa*a 

bad  they  were  losing,"  a«eni'd  to  awailow  her, 

Hla  ateward  said,  "  O,  sir.  And  alowlyshesank,  unudtd  fainter  and 

It's  aome  time  ego,  air,  bollowsr ; 

SiDoe  ought  throDgh  my  hands  reach'd  Jumping  op  in  hli  boat, 

tba  baker  or  grocer,  And  dlacarding  hia  coat. 

And  tbe  tradeamen  in  general  are  grown  "  Hero  goes,"  cried  Sr  Eofiaet,  "  by 

great  eamplainsra. "  Jingo  I'll  foiiaw  her  !" 

Lupert  tbe  brave  thoa  addren'd  hit  lien  into  the  wati;r  lie  plunged  wtth  a 


"  My  friends,  since  the  stock 

That  was  beard  qaiie  <il=linci1y  by  iboeo 

Ofmy  father-sold  hook 

in  the  bouee.                                   «^ 

Moeelle, 

Down,   down,   fcrty  fsthom  and  men 

And  we're  fairly  redaeed  to  tbe  puar 

from  the  brinl<. 

and  tbe  nell, 

I  preaune  to  aoggeat. 

And,  at  dnniward  be  ^oes. 

We  shall  sll  find  it  beet 

Sim  tbe  eolH  -vaici-  ll.,ws 

For  each  to  shake  bands  with  his  friends 

ThTWgb  hi.  «rs,  -u.i   lii'.  fVM,  and  hi. 

ere  he  goes. 

month,  and  hi»  no'.p, 

lafoant  bie  bane,  Ifbe  bee  oot,  and  fol. 

Till  tba  tiMft  »iii  W.  V  aiv4^  W  \  umA- 

JawhliDOt; 

'      ■  \ow'A*TK*\iinA 

AM*^m%I»plm^ 

Wanted  B«»«i  ^«t  ^«M• 

X-ft-«,«.o.,„rti^ 

irtthv«wib-. 

4d2 

Soma  minates  elapted  since  he  enter*4  the 

flood. 
Ere  his  heels  touched  the  bottom,  mnd 

stuck  in  the  mud. 


But  oh  !  what  a  sight 
Met  the  eyes  of  the  Icnight, 
When  he  stood  in  the  depth  of  the  stream 
bolt  upright ! 

A  grand  stalactite  hall» 
Lilce  the  cave  of  Fingal, 
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As  tfie  one  he  had  teen  hj  tlia  light  tf 

the  moon» 
Ajid  lisp'd,  while  a  soft  imlle  attended 

eaeh  aentenee» 
"  Sir  Rupert,  Vm  happy  to  make  your 

aequalntance ; 
My  name  is  Lurline, 
And  the  ladies  yon*Te  seen, 
All  do  me  the  honour  to  call  me  their  Qmen  ; 
I*m  delighted  to  see  yon,  sir,  down  la 

the  Rhine  here^ 


Rose  above  and  about  him  ;  great  fishes  And  hope  you  can  make  it  oonTenlent  to 

and  small  dine  herob'* 

Came  thronging  around  him,  regardless  The  Knight  blu8h*d,  and  bow'd, 

of  danger,  As  he  ogled  the  crowd 

And  seemed  all  agog  for  a  peep  at  the  Of  sahaqueous  beantiesi  then  answer*4 

stranger.  aloud : 

Their  figures  and  forms  to  describe,  Ian-  **  Ma'am,  you  do  me  much  honottr,^-! 

guage  fails —  cannot  express 

They'd  such  very  odd  heads,  and  exceed-  The  delight  I  shall  feeU-lf  yoall  pardon 

ing  odd  tails  ;  my  drses 

Of  their  genus  or  species  a  sample  to  May  1  venture  to  say,  when  a  gentleman 

gain,  Jumpa 

Yon    would    ransack    all     Hungerford  In  the  river  at  midnight  for  want  of  <  the 

market  in  vain  ;  dnmps,' 

E'en  the  famed  Mr  Myers  He  rarely  puts  on  his  knee-breeebee  and 
Would  scarcely  find  buyers,  pumps; 
Though  hundreds  of  passengers  doubt-  If  I  could  but  have  gness*d— what  I  sen- 
less  would  stop  aibly  feel- 
To  stare,  were  such  monsters  expos'd  In  Your  politeness— I'd  not  have  come  en 


his  shop. 

But  little  reck'd   Rupert    these  queer- 
looking  brutes. 

Or  the  efts  and  the  newts 

That  crawled  up  his  boots. 

For  a  sight  beyond  any  of  which  I'to 

made  mention, 
In  a  moment   completely  absorb'd   his 

attention. 
A  huge  crystal  bath,  which,  with  water, 

far  clearer 
Than  George  Robins's  filters,  or  Thorpe's 
(which  are  dearer), 
Have  ever  distill'd. 
To  the  summit  tras  fill'd. 
Lay  stretch'd  out  before  him,  and  etery    When  a  Dory-faced  page  oped  the  dining, 
nerve  thrill'd  room  door. 

As  scores  of  young  women  And  said,  bending  his  knee. 

Were  diving  and  swimming,  "  JkfadtSMe,  on  a  $trvif** 

TIU  the  vision  a  perfect  quandary  put    Rupert  tender'd  bis  arm,  led  Larllne  to 

him  in  ;  her  place, 

All   slightly  accoutred   in  gauzes  and     And  a  fat  little  Mer-man  stood  up  and 


dishabiUe, 

But  have  put  on  mjtUk  tights  in  lieu  of 
mysfeef." 

Quoth  the  lady, "  Dear  sir,  no  apologies, 
pray,  ' 

Yon  will  take  oar  <  pot-luck*  in  the  fa- 
mily way ; 

We  can  give  you  a  dish 
Of  some  deoentish  fish. 

And  our  water's  thought  fairish ;  but 
here  in  the  Rhine, 

I  ean*t  eay  we  piqne  ooraelTes  mnoh  on 
our  wine." 

The  Knight  made  a  bow  more  profound 
than  before. 


lawns. 

They  came  floating  about  him  like  so 
many  prawns. 

Sir  Rupert,  who  (barring  the  few  peocft> 

dilloes 
AUnded  to,  ere  he  leapt  into  the  billows) 
JVesewf  *(d  irreproachable  morals,  began 
To  feel  rather  queer,  as  a  modest  young 
man  ; 
Wbeo  forth  atmnn*A  m  Am^^    ^t.^-.  1.^ 


said  grace. 

What  boots  It  to  tell  of  the  viands,  or 

how  she 
Apologix'd  much  lor  their  plain  water- 
aouchy. 
Want  of  HerT«y%  and  Croee'e* 
And  Bnrgese'e  sancee  ? 
Or  how  Rupert,  on  his  aMe^  prataatai^ 
\iy3(ita»^« 
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Saffioe  it,  the  meal 
Boasted  trout,  perch,  and  eel, 
Baddesaome  remarkably  fine  salmon  peel. 
The  Knight,  sooth  to  say,  thought  much 

less  of  the  fishes 
Than  of  what  they  were  senr'd  on,  the 

massive  gold  dishes ; 
While  his  eye,  as  it  glanced  now  and 

then  on  the  girls. 
Was  caught  by  their  persons  much  less 

than  their  pearls. 
And  a  thought  came  across  him  and 
eaus'd  him  to  muse, 

<*  If  I  could  but  get  hold 
Of  some  of  that  gold,   v 
I  might  manage  to  pay  off  my  rascally 
Jews ! " 

When  dinner  was  done,  at  a  sign  to  the 

'  lasses, 
The  Uble  was  dear'd,  and  they  put  on 
fresh  glasses ; 

Then  the  lady  addrest 
Her  redoubtable  guest. 
Much  as  Dido,  of  old,   did   the  pious 

Eneas, 
''Dear  sir,  what  induced  you  to  come 

down  and  see  us  ?  " 
Rupert  gave  her  a  glance  most  hewitch- 

ingly  tender, 
Loird  bade  in  his  chair,  put  his  toes  on 
the  fender, 

And  told  her  outright 
How  that  he«  a  young  Knight, 
Had  never  been  last  at  a  feast  or  a  fight ; 
But  that  keeping  good  cheer 
Every  day  In  the  year. 
And  drinking  neat  wines  all  the  same  as 
small  beer. 

Had  exhausted  his  rent. 
And,  his  money  all  spent. 
How  he  borrow*d  large  sums  at  two 
hundred  per  cent; 

How  they  follow*d — and  then. 
The  once  cl vilest  of  men, 
Messrs  Howard  and  Gibbs,  made  him 

bitterly  rue  it  he 
Had  ever  raised  money  by  wayof  annuity ; 
And,  his  mortgages  being  about  to  fore- 
close. 
How  he  Jump'd  in  the  river  to  finish  his 
woes! 

Lnrline  was  affected,  and  own*d,  with  a 

tear, 
That  a  story  so  mournful  had  ne'er  met 
her  ear; 

Rupert,  hearing  her  sigh, 
Look*d  uncommonly  sly. 
And  said,  with  some  emphasis,  **  Ah, 
miss !  had  I 
A  few  pounds  of  those  metals 
Y^a  waste  here  on  ketflesy 


Then,  Lord  once  again  ' 

Of  my  spadous  domain, 
A  free  count  of  the  empire  once  more  I 
might  reign. 

With  Lurline  at  my  side. 
My  adorable  bride, 
(For  the  parson  should  come^  and  the 

knot  should  be  tied ;) 
No  couple  so  happy  on  earth  should  be 

seen 
As  Sir  Rupert  the  brave  and  his  charming 

Lurline ; 
Not  that  money's  my  object — No,  curse 

it,  I  scorn  it — 
And  as  for  my  rank— but  tliat  you*d  so 
adorn  it— 

I'd  abandon  it  all 
To  remain  your  true  thrall. 
And,  Instead  of  '  the  Greai,*  be  callM 

<  Rupert  the  Small; ' 
To  gain  but  your  smiles,  were  I  Sarda- 

napalus, 
I'd  descend  from  my  throne,  and  be  boots 
at  an  alehouse."  * 

Lurline  hung  her  head, 
Turn'd  pale,  and  then  red> 
Growing  faint  at  this  sudden  proposal  to 

wed, 
As  though  his  abruptness,  in  "  popping 

the  question*' 
So    soon    after    dinner,    disturb'd    her 
digestion. 

Then,  averting  her  eye. 
With  a  lover-like  sigh, 
"  Yon  are  welcome,"  she  murmur'd,  in 

tones  most  bewitching, 
"  To  every  uteusll  I  have  In  my  kitchen!  ** 
Upsurted  the  Knight, 
Half  mad  with  delight. 
Round  her  finely-form'd  waist 
He  immediately  placed 
One  arm,  which  the  lady  most  closely 

embraced. 
Of  her  lily-white  fingers  the  other  made 

capture. 
And  he  prees*d  his  adored  to  his  iKMom 

with  rspture. 
*<  And,  oh ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  let  them 

go  catch  my  skiff,  i 
'11  be  home  in  a  twinkling,  and  back  in  a 

jiffy, 
Nor  one  moment  procrastinate   longer 

my  Journey 
Than  to  put  up  the  banns,  and  kidc  out 
the  attorney.' 


II 


One  kiss  to  her  Up,  and  one  aqueese  to 

her  hand. 
And  Sir  Rupert  already  was  half  way  to 

land, 

'WUYi  {«axtn«a  ^«f«^<^  tew^Nff^^ 


Saydtumptilmr  and  «  Bootis**  iha  ZwUh 
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Old  Nick,  c«ugbt  him  up  in  one  hand,     Nay,  to  straigtiMi  UfA  wn%  til  IMt 

though  no  light  one. 
Sprang  np  through  the  waTei,  popp'd 

him  into  his  funny, 
Wliich  some  others  already  had  half  filled 

with  money ; 
In  fact,  *twas  so  heavily  laden  with  ore 
And  pearls,  'twas  a  mercy  he  got  it  to 

shore ; 

But  Sir  Rupert  was  strong, 
And,  while  pulling  along, 
Still   he   heard,    faintly    sounding,    the 

water-nymphs'  song* 


LAY  or  THE  KAIADS. 

**  Away,  away  !  to  the  mountain's  brow, 
Where  the  castle  is  darkly  frowning ; 
And  the  vassals,  all  in  a  goodly  row. 
Weep  for  their  lord  a-drowning  1 
Away  !  away  !  to  the  steward's  room, 
Where  law  with  iu  wig  and  rohe  la  | 
Throw  us  out  John  Doe,  and  Rich- 
ard Roe, 
And  sweetly  we'll  tickle  their  tobies!" 

The  unearthly  voices  scarce  had  ceasM 

their  yelling. 
When  Rupert  reach'd  his  old  haronial 

dwelling. 


The 


shirt 


What  rejoicing  was  there  t 
How  the  vassals  did  stare  I 
old  housekeeper  put  a  clean 
down  to  air. 

For  she  saw  by  her  lamp 
That  her  master's  was  damp. 
And  she  feared  he'd  catch  cold,  and  lum- 
bago, and  cramp ; 

But,  scorning  what  she  did. 
The  Knight  never  heeded 
Wet  jacket  or  trowsers,  nor  thought  of 

repining, 
Since  their  pockets  had  got  such  a  deli- 
cate lining. 

But  oh  I  what  dismay 
FiU'd  the  tribe  of  Ca  Sa, 
When  they  found  he'd  the  oaa^  and  in*. 

tended  to  pay ! 
Away     went     '*  cogtu>vits"      "  bilhb" 

*'  bonds,"  and  *'  escheats,"-. 
Rupert  cleared  off  all  scores,  and  ftMk 
proper  receipts. 

Now  no  more  he  aenda  out 
For  pots  of  brown  stout, 
Or  schnaps,  but  resolves  to  do  henaaforth 

without. 
Abjure  from  this  hoar  all  axoeia  and 

ebriety. 
Enrol  himself  one  of  a  Tanp'ranoe  So- 
eietjr, 
AU  riot  mob0w, 
Begin  Hfy  aoovr, 
-And  new-^eaabian  mnd  h»mt%t^  ih^  ^mXLv 


Ha  boldly  dattmioM  t«t«k«  him  •  wUbi 

Now,  many  would  think  that  tho  Knight, 

from  a  nioo  aanso 
Of  hononr,  shonld  pat  Lmrliao's  same  in 

the  lioania, 
And  that,  for  a  man  of  hia  braedinf  and 
quality. 

To  break  faith  and  troth, 
Confirm'd  by  an  oath. 
Is  notqniteconsistantwith  rigid  flBorallty; 
But  whether  the  nymph  was  forgot,  or 

he  thought  her 
From  bier  assanco  aoaNe  wife,  hot  at  baa| 
wife-and- water, 

And  declined  as  unsuited 
A  brida  so  dllntad^ 
Be  this  as  it  may, 
He,  I'm  aorry  to  say, 
(For,  all  things oonsider'd,  town  *tvas  a 

rum  thing,) 
Made  proposals  in  form  to  Misa  Una  Von 

•^-aomething, 
(Her  name  has  escaped  me,)  sola  halreas, 

andniooe 
To  a  highly  respectable  Joatioa  of  Peace. 

''  Thrioe  happy's  the  wooing 
Ttiafa  not  long  a.^oing  t" 

So  much  time  is  saved  in  tba  Ullfaig  and 
oooing-M 

Tha  ring  is  now  bought,  tba  white  fa- 
vours, and  gloves. 

And  all  tha  «<  cetefa  which  crown  people's 
loves; 

A  magnificent  brida-oake  eomca  home 
from  the  baker. 

And  lastly  appears,  from  the  German 
Long  Aere, 

That  shaft  which  the  sharpest  In  all  Cu- 
pid's quiver  is, 

A  DOW  plum-aokmr'd  eaach,  and  rich 
pompadour  liveries. 
'Twas  a  comely  sight 
To  behold  the  Knight, 

With  hie  beautiful  bride,  dress'd  all  in 
white. 

And  the  bride-maids  fair  with  their  long 
laoa  veils. 

As  they  all  walk'd  up  to  the  altar  rails. 

While  nice  little  boys,  the  incense  dis- 
pensers, 

March'd  in  front  with  white  surplices, 
bands,  and  gilt  oensars. 

With  a  graelona  air,  and  a  amlling  look. 
Mess  John  had  opened  hia  awful  book, 
And  had  read  ao  fitf  as  to  ask  If  to  wa4 

he  meant  ? 
And  If  "  ho  know  any  Jnaft  oaom  of  im« 


ir». 


Then  eame  a  sonnd  of  a  mighty  rain 
1)B8hing  against  each  storied  pane, 
The  wind  blew  loud, 
And  a  coal-black  cloud 
0*enbadow*d~the  church,  and  the  party, 

and  crowd ; 
How^it  could   happen  they  could   not 

dlTtne, 
The  momiDg  had  been  so  remarkably  fine ! 

6tiU  the  darknesa  increased,  till  itreacb'd 

such  a  pass 
That  the  sextouess  hasten'd  to  turn  on 
the  gas; 

But  harder  It  pour*d, 
And  the  thunder  roar*d 
Ae  if  heaven  and   earth  were  comiug 
together ; 
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What  she  said  to  the  nice  little  boys  in 

white  clothes, 
Oh,  nobody  mentions,  for  nobody  knows ; 
For  the  roof  tumbled  in,  and  the  walls 

tumbled  out, 
And  the  folks  tumbled  down,  all  confu- 
sion and  rout, 

The  rain  kept  on  pouring, 
The  flood  kept  on  roarlnf. 
The   billows  and   water-nymphs  reU*4 
more  and  more  in ; 

Ere  the  close  of  the  day 
All  was  oleao  wash*d  away--> 
One  only  survived  who  oould  hand  down 

the  news, 
A  little  old  woman  that  open*d  the  pews  | 
She  was  borne  off,  but  stuck. 
By  the  greatest  good  luok. 


None   ever  had  witnessed  such  terrible     Jq  ^^  ©ak-tree,  and  there  she  hpng  cryiof 


weather. 

Now  louder  it  crash'd, 
And  the  lightning  flash'd, 
Exciting  the  fears 
Of  the  sweet  little  dears 
In  the  veils,  as  it  danced  on  the  brass 

chandeliers ; 
The  parson  ran  off,  though  a  stout-heart- 
ed Saxon, 


and  screaming, 
And  saw  all  the  rest  swallowM  up  t|i9 
wild  stream  in ; 

In  vain,  all  the  week, 
Did  the  fishermen  seek 
For  the  bodies,  and  poke  in  each  orann^ 
and  creek ; 

In  vain  was  their  search 
After  ought  in  the  church. 


When  he  found  that  a  flash  had  set  flre     xhey   caught  nothing  but  weeds,  and 


to  his  eaxon. 

Though  all  the  rest  trembled,  as  might 

be  expected, 
3ir  Rupert  was  perfectly  cool  and  collected, 
And  endeavoured  to  cheer 
His  bride,  in  her  ear 
WhlspVing  tenderly,   "  Pray  don't  be 

frighten'd,  my  dear ; 
Should  it  even  set  fire  to  the  castle,  and 

burn  it,  youVe 
Amply  ensured,  both  for  buildings  and 
furniture.** 

But  now,  from  without, 
A  trustworthy  scout 
Rush*d  hurriedly  in, 
Wet  through  to  the  skin. 
Informing  his  master   "  the  river  was 

rising, 
And  flooding  the  grounds  in  a  way  qaite 
surprising." 

He*d  no  time  to  say  more, 
For  already  the  roar 
Of  the  waters  was  heard  as  they  reaeh'd 
the  church  door, 


perhaps  a  few  perch  ; 
The  Humane  Society 
Tried  a  variety 
Of  methods,  and  brought  down,  to  drag 

for  the  wrecks,  tackles. 
But  they  only  fished  up  the  derVs  tdr» 
toise-shell  speetades. 

MOaAL. 

This  tale  has  a  moral.     Ye  youths,  q^ 

beware 
Of  liquor,  and  how  you  run  after  the 

fair ! 
Shun  playtng  at  «Aoft»T-avoId  qnarrdi 

and  jars — 
And  don*t  take  to  smoking  those  nast^ 

cigars. 
Let  no  run  of  had  luck,  or  despair  for 

some  Jewess-eyed 
Damsel,  induce  you  to  eontemplate  anl* 

cide. 
Den*t  sit  up  much  later  than  tan  at 

eleven^ 


Beuphithemmniiiigbyhalf  aftaraam* 

While,  high  on  the  first  wave  that  roDM  Keep  ftorn  flhrtin«— oer  risk,  wam'd  hf 

in,  was  seen,  Ruper^'a  miscarriage 

Riding  proudly,  the  form  of  the  angry  An  aetlon  for  breach  of  a  promiaa  %t 

Lurline;  marriage  j 

And  all  might  dbsOTve^  by  her  glanee  Nor  flnger  your  friend's  aUtwdiihapM^ 

fleree  and  stormy,  platet,  <,,._» 

She  was  stung  by  the  mr^Ut  imiwriAJbrmm,  I^ot  yon  too,  like  him,  ahoiad  ha  '^  lilfifn 

up**byYataBv 

J^lil  dM  iaid  to  tlM  Knight,  what  ifct  AuA>  to  mm  \k»  K)^%;qi\^V^/^'$WlN( 

^ff0i9tt^l94lmw}^o9im^i&  3i^wa;n»Q«i9«1EM^PKH*;9K^V? 
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MT  COUSIN  NICHOLAS. 

Chap.  I. 

Mr  cousin  Nicholas  was  the  live-  cousin's  certably  inclined  rather  to 

liestythesprightliestythehandsomesty  ih^  Hyperbole  than  the  EUipsis^bik^ 

and  the  cleverest  little  fellow  in  the  asmuch  as  that  it  seldom  happened 

world — so  said  every  body,  (at  least  but  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  one 

every  body  that  visited  at  the  Hall,)  or  other,  he  "  carried  the  joke  a  little 

and,  "  what  every  body  says  must  too  far." 

be  true."  If  there  were  any  persons  The  education  received  by  this 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  a  con-  hopeful  heir  of  an  ancient  family  was 
trary  opinion,  they  were  of  that  de«  commensurate  with  his  abilities,  and, 
scription  which  usually  comes  under  in  its  earlier  stages  at  least,  admi* 
the  designation  of  Nobody — the  At-  rably  adapted  to  bring  talents  like 
torney,  the  Parson,  and  ^e  Doctor,  his  to  their  full  maturity.  His  father, 
for  instance ;  besides,  as  my  cousin  Sir  Oliver  Bull  winkle,  or,  as  he  loved 
seldom  came  in  contact  with  either  to  write  it,  Bolevaincle,  was  the 
of  these  worthies^  but  his  genius'  highest  blossom  of  the  genealogical 
effervesced  in  some  juvenile  prank  tree  which  hung  in  his  study,  (a 
at  their  expense,  their  opinions  were  room  so  designated,  a  non  studendo,} 
naturally  prejudiced,  and,  of  course,  and  shot  up  in  a  variety  of  luxuriant 
tiie  less  to  be  relied  on.  As  to  my  and  overhanging  branches  from  a 
uncle,  he  looked  upon  this  issue  of  root  coeval  with  the  Norman  Con- 
his  loins  with  mingled  love  and  re-  queror,  among  whose  more  imme- 
.  verence,  and  frequently  swore  (for  diate  attendants  Sir  Roger  de  Bole- 
my  uncle  had  contracted  a  bad  habit  vaincle  was  numbered.  This  wor- 
of  anathematizing)  that  there  was  thy  Paladin  performed,  it  seems, 
more  wit  in  Nick  s  little  finger  than  such  good  service  at  the  battle  of 
in  the  entire  corporeal  economy  of  Hastings  and  elsewhere,  that  he  was, 
the  whole  parish,  including  its-  like  many  others,  his  brave  com- 
church wardens  and  overseer.  Whe-  peers,  rewarded  by  his  victorious 
ther  my  uncle  proceeded  upon  any  master,  when  at  length  securely 
particular  hypothesis  in  thus  deter-  seated  on  the  throne  of  these  realms, 
mining  the  locality  of  my  cousin's  with  the  mnt  of  a  castle  and  lord- 
talents,  must  remain  a  matter  of  con-  ship,  the  forfeited  fief  of  some  out- 
jecture ;  to  those  who  favour  the  lawed  Saxon  noble.  Such,  at  least, 
supposition  that  he  did,  it  may  afford  was  the  account  frequency  given  by 
no  slif^ht  confirmation  to  observe,  Sir  Oliver  to  that  most  patient  of 
that  Master  Nicholas's  jokes  being  auditors.  Captain  Pyefinch;  and  if 
Invariably  of  a  practical  description,  the  name  of  his  illustrious  ancestor, 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  through  some  unaccountable  neglect^ 
seat  of  wit,  in  his  particular  instance  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  Domes« 
— for  one  would  not  rashly  oppugn  day  Book,  or  the  Roll  of  Battle  Ah- 
a  system  in  the  abstract — was  rather  bey,  so  trifling  a  circumstance  can 
in  his  fingers'  ends  than  in  the  more  scarcely  imneach  the  credit  due  to 
recondite  recesses  of  the  pineal  an  historical  fact,  in  all  other  respects 
gland.  so  well  authenticated.  The  castle^ 
To  those  who  maintain  that  my  it  is  true,  had  long  since  mouldered 
uncle  never  formed  an  hypothesis  Into  dust,  **  perierioU  etiam  ruincB^' 
in  his  life,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  nor  did  a  stone  remain  to  tell  on 
This  exuberance  of  fancy  was  for*  what  precise  spot  of  the  domain  the 
ever  exhibiting  itself  in  a  variety  of  feodaf  habitation  of  the  valiant  and 
shapes,  and  usually  more  to  the  sur-  venerated  Roger  had  existed,  or 
prise  than  delectation  of  those  who  wheUier  it  had  ever  eidsted  at  alL 
witDtBsed  its  career.  Indeed,  it  Not  so  with  the  estate,  the  '*  dir^ 
must  be  confeBsedf  fltat  if  wit,  like  acres,"  as  Shr  Lucius  somewhat  dis- 
a/I  other  good  qualitieB,  he,  accord-  pira^b^lGiUathAin«  the  rich  anUe 
Jo^  to  AriBtotle'B  idea,  a  medium  be-  imd  vda  1^  \ux:«aAanX\MMBraK  %i^ 
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firom  their  ftppearance,  have  afforded  her  master,  while  its  other  extremity 

a  grateful  shade  to  the  renowned  administered    the    most    vivifying 

progenitor  of  the  family, — these  still  warmth  to  his  inmost  recesses,  as^ 

eontinued  unimpaired  in  beauty  as  with  the  skirts  of  his  hunting-frock 

in  value,  and  to  the  possession  of  subducted  and  restrained  by  eaclk 

them  the  present  representative  of  encircling  arm,  he  exposed  to  the 

the    race   was    perhaps    as   much  fire  that  particular  portion  of  the 


indebted  for  the  respect  and  prece- 
dence yielded  him  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  as  to  the  long  list  of  illus- 
trious Bull  winkles  who  had  severally 
contributed  to  produce  him. 

But  if  the  pride  of  ancestry  were 
the  most  conspicuous  foible  of  Sir 
Oliver,  it  was  by  no  means  so  pre- 
dominant as  Xo  repress  in  him  the 


human  frame  which  it  is  considered 
equally  indecorous  to  present  to  a 
friend  or  an  enemy. 

Eleanor  Skillet  was  round,  plump, 
and,  at  this  moment  especially,  rosy ; 
and  Cupid,  who  is  seldom  very  di- 
latory  in  his  proceedings,  did  Sir 
Oliver's  business  in  the  u'ying  of  an 
onion.    Seating  himself  (somewhat 


inclination  to  associate  with  others,    too  suddenly  tor  his  comfort)  in  a 
bis   neighbours,   less  fortunate  in    huge  arm-chair,  the  ruggedness  of 


their  descent.  His  exalted  birth, 
like  the  vaunted  prerogative  of  James 
the  First,  was  rather  a  theme  on 
which  its  possessor  loved  to  descant, 
than  a  principle  to  influence  his 
actions,  and  the  worthy  Baronet's 
affability,  especially  to  his  grooms 
and  gamekeepers,  was  even  prover- 
bial in  the  vicinity ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  Cupid,  that  most  radical  of 
levellers,  who 

"  Lords  down  to  cellars  bears, 
And  bids  the  bravrny  porter  walk  up 
^  stairs," 

exerted  his  equalizing  influence  on 
Sir  Oliver,  and  convinced  the  most 
incredulous  that  the  heart  of  his  vo- 


whose  wicker  bottom  was  much  at 
variance  with  the  yielding  softness  of 
the  cushion  which  usually  supported 
his  august  person,  the  enamoured 
son  ot  Nimrod,  like  another  great 
man  in  a  similar  predicament, 

'*  Sighed  and  ate, 

Sighed  and  ate, 

Sighed  and  ate,  and  sighed  again  !** 

Nor  did  the  impression  made  by  the 
winning  graces  of  the  buxom  cook- 
maid  prove  a  transitory  fancy;  in 
the  parlour,  the  field,  or  the  bed- 
chamber, her  image  failed  not  from 
this  hour  to  present  itself  to  his  ima- 
gination ;  it  even  broke  his  rest,  and 
ft  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that 


tary  was  even  more  susceptible  of  during  the  three  successive  nights 

love  than  alive  to  dignity.    The  day  immediately  following  the  culinary 

had  been  cold,  boisterous,  and  raw,  expedition  aforesaid,  the  most  ner- 

the  country  deep  and  miry,  while  vous  person  in  the  world  might  have 

Rejmard,  taking  advantage  of  all  reposed  tranquilly  in  any  chamber 

these  circumstances  in  his  favour,  on  the  same  side  of  the  house  with 


bad  led  his  pursuers  rather  a  longer 
round  than  usual.  The  Baronet 
reached  his  home,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful chase, chilled,  wet, and  weary; 
the  length  of  his  ride  had  occasioned 
aproportionate  increase  of  appetite, 
and  as  the  readiest  way  of  getting 
rid  at  once  of  two  such  uncomfort- 
able sensations  as  cold  and  hunger. 


Sir  Oliver,  without  having  his  slum- 
bers invaded  by  the  deep- toned  bass 
of  that  gentleman's  nasal  organ. 

The  Baronet,  having  once  imbibed 
this  master  passion,  was  not  a  man 
to  be  long  deterred  by  any  of  that 
mauvaisthonte^'CtiKX  distressing  timid- 
ity which  too  often  prolongs  most 
unnecessarily  the  sufferings  of  im- 


or  rather  perhaps  governed  by  that  passioned  swains,  from  making  his 

ruling  chance  which  so  often  de-  ardent  wishes  known  to  the  fair  ob- 

cides  the  fate  of  mortals,  he  declined  ject  that  inspired  them ;  indeed,  it 

the  splendid  glories  of  the  saloon  for  has  been  shrewdly  conjectured,  that 

the  more  genial  comforts  of  the  kit-  the  extraordinary  wakefulness  of  the 

chen  fire.    The  ample  grate  blazed  three  preceding  nightsfhad  been  the 

bright  and  cheerful ;  one  end  of  it  effect  of  consideration  rather  than 


was  occupied  by — the  cook !  I— in 

the  act  of  subjecting  a  most  delicious 

rump-Bteak  to  the  discipline  of  St 

iMureace,  Bad  reflected  her  ttlowimt 

bmutiw  to  the  oblique  glwoe%^ 


uneasiness^  and  v^^MCj^d  x«^^\  V^ 
the  o^Taxxon  o^  ^\]\i  'v^^Ti^^RV&i?* 
\a  Vi\maa\i  th^  "  't  o\i^  w  \tfa\\»\«r«^^ 
titan  \>y  vay  a^^x^^fisStfai^VA'^  ^ 
final  m\%c«rA»|!^  ^l  XaX^  «^S^«« 
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nflecdos  aTflntuallf  Induca  him  to  toaooi.    Bb  utmost  Mtarti  did  vok 

decldo  in  tho  RffirmatiTe.     Of  tha  iraU  to  dettdn  har  <na  momoBt  l4  - 

predse  oature  of  bis  original  propo-  tbe  anciant  seM  of  bar  aneaaton, 

•als  voHouB  were  the  Burmiiei  and  thuideMcrated.aaahecoBcaivadfbjT 

reports ;    cerlaia  it  is,    that    four  the  rocepdon  «f  ao  Igaobla  a  nia^ 

months  after  the  decielve  interview  treH.    Sbe  BcGordinglj  quitted  tha 

with  Hiw  Skillet  in  the  Hall  kitchen,  hall  on  the  dar  previous  to  thecele- 

"  to  U..  nnplLI  b.«r  fj'f*'"'  '^  ^^f*"  }^}^VJ*i<>^  ""P- 

He  l.d  h.r,  nBthlng  l<«th,"  *^'  E'^^'^V^  ^  ^''IT  "^  ^ 
old  friend  and  ichoolfellow,  bj 
and  received  at  the  altar  of  tiie  pa-  whom  she  was  moet  cordlallf  r«a«L- 
rlih  church  of  Underdovru  the  hand  ved,andwhoaeiiuiuite  she  continued 
of  the  fair  and  lively  Nellf,  who,  in  till  lier  union  with  H^or  StaSordt 
aomethluK  leu  than  half  a  year  af-  the  younger  brother  qf  a  good  fani* 
terward«,Deing,atsheaverred,rouch  I7, to  whom  she  Iiadbeen  long  and 
alarmed  bj  the  noise  and  shouting  tonderlf  attachedi  an  event  cartainljr 
of  the  rabble  as  she  paaged  in  her  accelerated  by  the  circumstanca 
coach  through  a  fur  held  on  the  viU  which  occasioned  her  seceaaion  from 
lags  green,  presented  him  with  a  her  brother's  roof, 
very  fine  little  boy,  marked  on  tha  Hijor  Stafford  was,  as  I  have  aU 
back  with  a  penny  trumpet.  Tha  ready hlnted.ofhlghand  tublemisl^ 
robust  and  healthy  appearance  of  ed  lineage)  butfortunein bestowing 
the  infant,  introduced  thus  prsm^  this  mark  of  her  good-will  upon 
turely  into  the  Hall,  gare  rise  to  him,  bad  exhausted  all  her  iavouia, 
many  an  admiring  shrug,  many  a  s»-  and  danied  him  that  portion  of  tha 
gaciouB  shake  of  the  head ;  too  o^n  good  ttdogs  of  this  world  so  necea> 
would  a  trifling  elevation  of  the  sary  to  socure  to  rank  the  respect  it 
shoulders,  accompanied  by  a  correa-  cwmi.  He  waa  what  is  commonly 
pondingdroppiogof  the  eyelids,  take  called  "asoldierof  fortune,"  that  Is, 
place  as  the  young  heir  of  the  Bull-  a  soldier  of  no  fortune,  and  possessed 
winkles  was  exhibited  to  the  occ»-  little  more  than  a  high  tense  of  ho- 
sionsl  inspection  of  the  goeaips  of  nour,  a  generous  and  noble  heart,  a 
Underdown;  and  many&signiScant  handsome  person,  his  commission 
toneBswellaBgesture,meanttocoa-  and  his  sword.  He  was  the  junicw 
TeymucbmoretluuiiDettheeyeorthe  of  three  brothers:  the  elder.  Lord 
ear,  attended  the  communication  of  Uanningham,  a  General  in  the  army, 
thebirlh  of  thehero  of  these  memoirs  and  at  this  period  on  foreign  servlct^ 
to  his  aunt,  the  slater  of  Sir  Oliver,  waa  a  married  man  with  a  family; 
and  mother  to  thehumblebiographer  the  second,  the  Honoundile  Augus* 
by  whose  unpractised  pen  this  event-  tus  Stafford,  who  was  fast  rising  into 
ful  history  remains  to  be  commemo-  eminenca  In  his  profession  as  a  bar- 
rated,  ristar,  remained  a  bachelor  j  while 
This  lady,  on  the  marriage  of  bar  Charlas,  ihayoungMt.  having  felt  no, 
brother,  had  retired  from  Under-  decided  IndiDadon  for  the  church, 
down  Hall,  feeling,  and,  indeed,  ex-  to  wUchhe  waa  originally  destined, 
pressing,  great  iodignation  at  the  had  resolved  to  enter  the  army,  and 
contamination  causedby  the  hitherto  with  his  sword  carve  out  his  way  to 
unsullied  stream  of  the  blood  of  the  that  distlnoiion  which  iiie  lofty  apt 
Bullwlnkln  becoming  thus  Intimsts-  rlt  panted  to  attain.  Hy  mother'a  fa» 
]y  commingled  widi  the  plebeian  tiue,  though  little  more  than  aU 
puddle  which  stagnated  In  the  veins  thousand  pounds,  adided  to  the  i» 
of  Nelly  Skillet.  Vain  were  all  the  come  derived  from  Us  commiade^ 
remonstrances  of  her  brother,  who  enabled  them  to  live  in  comfwt  If 
probably  conceived  that  the  afore*  not  in  splendour,  till  the  birth  at 
sdd  stream  was  inGniiely  too  pure  mysolf,  their  first,  sad,  aa  it  proved, 
to  admit  the'^ossibility  of  pollution,  their  only  child,  Irft,  to  dlsposittnia 
but  that  its  cleBr  current,  like  that  of  happy  and  conteatad  aa  theirs,  little 
tie  ia»j«ttlc  Rhone,  must  still  flow  else  on  earth  to  ba  desired.  I-ma 
<w,  uodeRled  by  the  accession  of  a\&yetnel&«^«&^UA«tatee(MBi 
^jw  meaner  waters,  tr&icb,  thouf^li  feUdty  «hAa«Asiik  \»  jgaai  ^"jb* 
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df  diicord  bad  again  unfurled  the  facetious  conceits  of  the  paHi*co- 
•tandard  of  war,  and  my  father,  now  loured  gentry  and  Abigails  in  the 
Colonel  Stafford,  was  forced  to  obey  kitchen,  who,  sooth  to  say,  partlcu- 
tfaanide  summons  which  tore  him  larly  in  those  festive  moments  which 
from  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  child  mark  the  commencement  and  termi- 
te encounter  all  the  inconveniences  nation  of  the  year,  were  much  more 
and  hazards  of  the  tented  field.  encouraged  by  the  condescension  and 
Lady  Nelly,  meanwhile,  in  the  full  *'  larffesse"  of  **  My  Ladv,'*  than 
enjoyment  *of  all  that  wealth  and  awedby  her  authority,  or  abashed  at 
£nery  which,  when  in  single  blessed-  her  presence. 
neas,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  In  so  excellent  a  school,  a  boy  of 
condder  as  rivalllDg  the  joys  of  Ely-  the  most  inferior  abilities  could 
dam,  did  not  find  her  sanguine  anti-  scarcely  fail  of  picking  up  much  use- 
cipatiionsaltogetherrealized  by  the  ful  ana  valuable  information;  it  is 
event  which  had  put  these  objects  of  therefore  far  from  surprising  that  a 
her  eager  wishes  so  unexpectedly  youth  of  Nicholas's  great  natural 
within  her  grasp.  True  that,  instead  parts  and  lively  genius,  should,  in  a 
of  cooking  an  excellent  dinner  for  comparatively  short  period,  make 
others,  she  had  now  only  to  undergo  such  a  progress  as  to  create  surprise 
the  fatigue  of  eating  it  herself;  that  and  admiration,  even  in  his  instruct- 
London  particular  Madeira,  and  an  ors.  At  eight  years  old,  my  cousin 
occasional  sip  of  the  best  cognlac,  was  the  veriest  wag  in  Christendom, 
had  superseded  Barclay's  entire.  Besides  being  thoroughlv  initiated 
egg-hot,  and  gin- twist;  that  the  wool-  in  the  mysteries  of  *'  Put  and  '*  AlK 
len  apron,  muslin  cap,  and  pattens.  Fours,"  "  Blindman's  Bufi^,*'  and 
had  ded  before  flounces  aDd  furbe-  '*  Threadle-my-needle,"  the  superl- 
lowB,  a  yellow  silk  turban  with  a  bird  orlty  of  his  talents  had  evinced  itself 
of  Paradise  to  match,  and  a  barouche  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways ;  he  had  put 
and  four  :  nevertheless  many  things  cow-itch  into  the  maids'  beds,  and 
were  still  wanting  to  complete  her  brimstone  into  his  father's  punch- 
happiness,  while  many  were  occur-  bowl ;  crackers  into  the  kitchen  fire» 
rinff  to  render  her  situation  irksome  and  gunpowder  into  the  parlour 
and  uncomfortable  in  the  extreme,  snuffers;  nay,  on  one  peculiarly  fe* 
The  new  Lady  Bull  winkle  was  by  licitous  opportunity,  when  the  an- 
nature  of  a  social  disposition,  and  nual  celebration  of  his  own  birth-day 
finding  little  to  amuse  or  interest  had  collected  a  party  in  the  great 
her  in  the  few  ladies  of  the  neigh-  diningroom  of  Underdo wn  Hall,  he 
bearing  gentry,  who,  from  election-  had  contrived  to  fix  a  large  bonnet- 
eerinff  motives,  were  induced  by  pin,  so  perpendicularly  erect,  in  the 
their  husbands  to  leave  their  caros  cushion  about  to  be  occupied  by  the 
at  her  residence,  she  sighed  in  secret  Reverend  Dr  StufiBus,  as  to  occasion 
for  the  less  dignified  but  more  enll-  much  detriment  and  inconvenience 
vening  entertamments  of  that  ser-  to  that  learned  gentleman,  whose 
vants'  hall  which  she  had  so  rashly  agility  on  the  occasion  would  not 
abandoned ;  and  still  infinitely  pre-  have  disgraced  Mr  Ellar,  or  the 
ferred  a  game  at  **  Hunt  the  Slipper,"  "FIving  Phenomenon."  In  die  course 
or  the  mystic  rites  of  the  Christmas  of  the  same  eventful  day,  moreover, 
mistletoe,  to  all  the  more  refined  me-  he  subtracted  a  chair  from  the  de- 
thods  of  killing  time,  practised  by  ciduous  body  of  Lawyer  GoosequUI^ 
ladies  of  the  rank  in  life  to  which  amputated  the  apothecary's  pig-tail» 
she  was  now  elevated.  This  ruling  and,  by  the  ingenious  adaptation  of 
propensity,  however,  she  still  con-  a  fishing  hook  and  line,  previously 
trived  sometimes  to  indulge,  espe-  passed  through  the  pulley  of  a  chan- 
cially  after  the  birth  of  my  cousin  delier,  elevated  by  a  sudden  jerk  the 
Nicholas,  whose  infantine  wants  fre-  flaxen  jasey  and  redundant  tresses, 
quently  furnished  her  with  an  ex-  heretofore  the  dulce  decus  of  Miss 
cuse  for  a  descent  to  the  lower  re-  Kitty  Pyefinch,  to  a  situation  emu- 
gions;  while,  during  the  occasional  latinff  that  of  Mahomet's  cofiSn.  For 
absences  of  Sir  Oliver,  she  was  in  Uie  this  faat  jeU  dT  espnt  V^  ^%&  ^«\^a«^K^:\ 
coiDBtant  habit  of  witnening,  and  to  Tept\man&%d\>7  V\%^%!^^x  Vc^\s^^^^ 
a  eertaJtt  extentjolning  with,  ^  Little  ofaeTetVty  1&i«ii  uvvi^i  ««R»^^^^'^ 
MHufier''  In  tt9  merry  pnudn  wA  Sir  01iy«c  ^>^^sl^^uf^xM^^^^'^ 
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moet  profound  respect  for  the  ladf^  lloii  of  todi  ft  meftsure  would,  !■  iIm^ 

the  honours  of  whose  brow  had  been  preaent  state  of  her  liead-dreaiy  te 

thus  wantonly  invaded.  Indeed,  the  far  from  advisable,  she  Terjooiiaideri 

confusion  of  the  party  was  not  a  lit*  atelf  deferred  taking  ao  dedaifo  » 

tie  increased  by  the  vehement  ana-  atep  till  a  ihore  convenient  opporttt^ 

thematiziDgof  my  uncle,  who,  in  the  nity  ahooM  present  itself,  and  gft^ 

first  transports  of  his  indignation^  so  therinff  up  her  spoils,  ^uwtily  ro« 

farforgot  himself  as  to  apply  his  foot»  treated  to  compose  an  ode  ^  To 

with  a  sudden  and  irresistible  impe-  Sensibility,"  in  the  course  of  whlck 

tus,  to  that  precise  spot  in  my  cousin  she  took  occasion  to  compare  her- 

Nicholas^s  system  of  osteology  which  self  to  Belinda,  in  the  ^  Rape  of 

appeared  the  best  adapted  for  its  re-  the  Lock,*'  not  omitting  to  cast  a 

ception,  it  having  completely  escaped  most  Medusean  glance  on  the  of- 

him  for  the  moment  that  the  goiit  fender,  whom  she  encountered  on 

had  for  a  little  time  past  been  co-  the  stairs  in  her  retreat    It  would 

quetting  with  his  own  great  toe,  a  be  tedious,  not  to  say  impossible,  to 

circumstance  which  this  rash  man-  recount  the  hundredth  part  of  my 

oeu  vre  brought  at  once  most  forcibly  Cousin  Nicholas's  brilliant  salliea,  of 

to  his  recollection.  Nicholas,  equidly  a  similar  description,  which   took 

astonished  and  incensed  at  the  very  place  between  this  piece  (^  pleasanU 

unexpected  manner  in  which  his  en-  ry,  and  an  event  which,  lor  some 

deavours  to  contribute  to  the  amuse-  time,  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 

ment  of  the  party  bad  been  received,  ebullitions  of  his  genius*    This  oe» 

veiled  like  a  Catabau,  and  ran  roar-  currence  was  the  sudden  death  of 

ing  down  to  the  kitchen,  whither  he  Lady  Bollwinkle,  who  having  un- 

was  followed  by  Lady  Bullwinkle,  luckily  fallen  from  the  top  of  the 

with  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  back  stairs  to  the  bottom,  in  conse* 

than  in  anger.    After  the  lapse  of  quence  of  treadine'  on  a  few  peaa 

some  half-an-hour,  passed  in  admi-  which  my  cousin  nad  placed  there 

nistering  her   consolations   to   his  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 

wounded   spirit,    her   ladyship    at  one  of  the  maids  a  tumble,  broke  an 

length  succeeded  in  assuaging  the  arm  and  a  leg.    l^hen  borne  to  her 

poignancy  of  his  grief,  and  somewhat  room,  she  positively  refused  to  abide 

softening  the  excess  of  Iiis  resent-  by  the  directions  of  Dr  Drench,  who, 

ment ;  then  having  exacted  from  him  as  she  shrewdly  observed,  ''  only 

a  reluctant  promise  not  to  be  coml-  wanted  to  starve  her  into  taking 

cal  any  more  that  evening,  she  led  his  'poticary*s  stuff,"  but  resolved- 

him  back  to  the  parlour,  apologizing,  to  abide  by  a  refflmen  prescribed 

with  a  grace  peculiarly  her  own,  to  by  herself,  in  which   roast-goose, 

the  company,  for  the  sweet  child's  mock-turtie,    and   devilled  sweet- 

beinff  "  a  little  too  funny."    By  the  breads,  were  prominent  articles.  To 

gentlemen  her  excuses  were  recei-  this  diet  she  rigidly  adhered,  seldom 

ved  with  the  most  graUfyiog  good  exceeding  a  pint  of  madeira  at  a 

humour ;  but  Miss  Pyefinch  was  by  meal ;  but  whether  it  was  that  tiie 

no  means  inclined  to  extend  the  liijuries  received  were  in  themselves 

olive-branch  so  easily.    This  lady  so  serious  as  to  baffle  the  art  of  me* 

was  a  poetess— her  soul  all  tender-  didne,  or  that,  as  Dr  Drench  never 

ness,  sentiment,  sympathy,  and  feel-  failed  to  aver,  her  whole  system  of 

ing ;  of  course,  her  nerves  were  sadly  living  was  radically  wrong,  it  somo- 

shattered  by  this  attaqfc,  and  she  had  how  happened  that  a  mortification 

hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to  the  pro-  ensued,  which  carried  the  poor  lady 

priety  of  goinff  into  hysterics,  but  for-  off,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  ac- 

tunately  recollecting  that  the  execu-  ddenk 

Chap.  U. 

Six  months  after  the  decease  of  lutely ''forgot  himself  to  alOM*'4Mi 

Ladjr  Bullwinkle^  my  mother  once  the  loss  of  his  lady,  whose  dmnna 

wore  returned  to  take  up  her  real-  Vad  \ong  alaea  declined  very  muc^ 

^ence  at  Underdown  Hall.  Poor  Sir  \n  liAa  ci^ma^to^  ii 
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cease*  The  cares  of  housekeeplDg*, 
to  which  he  had  never  in  his  life  been 
accustomed,  were  heavy  and  grie- 
Tous.  Previous  to  talc io^  upon  him- 
self the  rosy  fetters  of  Hymen,  his 
household  affairs  had  been  conduct- 
ed by  his  sister,  whose  prudent  ma« 
nagement  he  had  somewhat  missed 
on  the  keys  of  office  being  transfer- 
red to  his  late  lady ;  but  when  8he» 
too  was  called  upon,  though  under 
different  circumstances,  to  retire 
from  the  seat  of  government,  his 
situation  was  lamentable  indeed.  The 
affairs  of  the  home  department  got 
into  sad  disorder;  the  servants,  he 
said,  nay  swore,  were  worse  plagues 
than  any  which  infested  Egypt  of 
cdd;  over  the  men,  indeed,  he  did 
with  great  difficulty  preserve  some 

Utde  supremacy,  but  the  women ! 

No,  he  must  positively  call  in  some 
more  practised  and  efficient  hand 
than  his  own  to  seize  the  helm  and 
steer  his  bark  amidst  the  rocks  and 

auicksands  by  which  it  was  on  all 
ides  surrounded. 

Two  schemes  offered  themselves 
to  his  election ;  the  one,  to  make  ad- 
yances  to  his  sister,  whose  husband 
was  ndw  in  the  Peninsula,  having 
left  her  in  furnished  lodgings  in  Lon- 
don; the  other,  to  raise  Miss  Pvefinch 
to  the  vacant  throne.  Pride  and 
shame  rendered  him  averse  from  the 
first  measure ;  besides  which,  he  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  Mrs  Staf- 
ford would  come  into  bis  terms; 
while  awe  of  Miss  Kitty's  talents, 
-and  no  very  great  inclination  for  her 
person,  (which  certainly  bore  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  the  *' statue 
that  enchants  the  world,")  threw  se- 
rious obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
second  expedient.  It  is  true  that 
Captain  Pyefinch,  her  brother,  an 
invalid  officer  on  half-pay,  was  a 
great  proficient  in  the  noble  science 
of  backgammon,  and  very  excellent 
company,  seldom  interrupting  the 
most  longwinded  of  the  Baronet's 
stories  by  any  remarks  of  his  own, 
which,  of  Spartan  brevity,  "  few  and 
far  between,"  just  served  to  convince 
his  entertainer,  that  his  narratives 
were  not  thrown  away  on  the  listless 
ear  of  an  unobservant  or  somnolent 
auditor.  His  society  would  by  the 
proposed  match  be  at  once  convert- 
ed from  a  casual  good  into  a  perma- 
nentbletBlng;  but  then  the  Lady— — 
Fot  MIm  Catharine  Pyefinch^  a 
rat,  xxxr.  no.  ccxx* 


maiden  who  owned  to  six- and- thirty, 
the  worthy  Baronet  felt  the  greatest 
reverence  and  respect ;  but  then  re« 
verence  and  respect  are  not  precise- 
ly the  sensations  with  which  a  hale 
widower,  in  Sir  Oliver's  circumstan- 
ces, would  wish  to  be  wholly  pene- 
trated towards  the  proposed  partner 
of  his  bed  and  fortune.  In  tne  first 
place,  her  learning  was  so  transcend- 
ent that  his  faculties  were  often  be- 
wildered in  the  vain  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  meaning  of  her  commonest 
expressions;  then  her  sensibility  was 
so  exquisite,  that  if  by  chance,  d  uring 
her  visits  at  the  Hall,  Sir  Oliver 
found  it  advisable  to  horsewhip  a 
refractory  pointer,  or  kick  an  intru- 
ding cat  out  of  the  parlour,  the 
scene  never  failed  to  overcome  her ; 
and  if,  which  was  too  frequently  the 
case,  an  unlucky  oath  would  slide 
out  of  the  wrong  corner  of  his  mouth 
in  her  presence,  the  shock  was  elec- 
trical, and  rendered  her  completely 
hors  de  combat  for  the  rest  of  the  dajfl. 
With  all  this,  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  good  sense  which  enabled  her 
to  discover  so  many  excellent  quali- 
ties in  himself,  since,  though  she  con- 
stantly assured  him  that  they  were 
open  and  visible  to  all  mankind,  still, 
with  every  disposition  in  the  world 
to  credit  her,  he  could  not,  from  the 
silence  of  every  body  else  on  the 
subject,  but  entertain  some  doubts 
whether  these  said  excellences  were 
altogether  so  obvious  to  others  aa 
her  own  fine  perception  induced 
her  to  imagine.  Then,  again,  her 
verses  were  so  delightful ;  — -  not 
thi^  Sir  Oliver  piqued  himself  upon 
his  taste  for  poetry,  which,  sooth  to 
8ay,had  usually  a  narcotic  effect  iipon 
him,  but  her  glowing  muse  painted 
so  exquisitely  the  noble  actions  of 
the  renowned  Sir  Roger,  the  sage 
decrees  of  the  learned  Sir  Miarma- 
duke  (a  Whig  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  whose 
portrait  addmed  the  principal  sa- 
loon), and  the  innumerable  virtues 
of  the  whole  race  of  Bullwinkle» 
that  even  without  the  well-merited 
eulogium  on  the  existing  represen- 
tative of  that  dignified  family,  Mor- 
pheus himself  must  have  thrown 
away  his  poppies,  and  hung  on  the 
recital  with  all  the  vigilance  oC  ibi.^ 
moat  VnaomiioXeiiX  xglqiw^vc^  '^vhvsc* 
tbe\eM«  \]kiO\i^  W^  ^w««aftJC%  %w 
were  \\cV\eA,wA\k\%^«2wVi  ^ff^s^^^ 
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his  heart  was  not  subdued  i  and    I  was  worn  at 
wisely  reflectiag  that  there  was  little 
fear  of  losing  toe  Captain's  sodetf  , 
as  he  could  not  call  to  recollection 
that  the  gentleman  had  ever  declined 


t 


ther  engaged  in  all  the  perUoat 
scenes  of  a  dangerous  and  uoubtftd 
war.  The  Honourable  Aogustui 
Stafford  had  lately  departed  tUs  Ufe^ 


one  invitation  to  the  Hall,  or  hesita-  and  having  longsince  quarrelled  wMi 
ted  to  prolong  his  stay  when  there,  his  younger  brother^  who  had  warm- 
on  the  slightest  intimation  that  such  ly  resented  some  slighting  ezpree- 
a  course  would  be  agreeable  to  its  sions  used  by  him  relative  to  tha 
inmates — remembering,  too,  that  he  marriage  with  my  mother,  bad  be- 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  Miss  Kitty  queathed  whatever  property  he  poe- 


would  cease  to  immortalize  the  glo- 
ries of  the  family,  though  she  were 
never  to  become  a  member  of  it- 
loath,  moreover,  to  part  so  soon  with 
his  newly  acquired  liberty — he  final- 
ly decided,  one  eventful  evening, 
after  losing  eight  successive  hits  to 
the  Captam,  and  being  somewhat 
annoyed  by  an  incautious  expression 
of  the  lady's  aversion  to  tobacco,  on 
writing  to  Mrs  Stafford,  proposing  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  request- 
ing her  to  resume  that  station  at  the 
head  of  his  household  which  his  un- 
advised nuptials  had  formerly  indu- 
ced her  to  renounce.  Rome  was  not 
finished  in  a  day,  neither  was  Sir 
01iver*s  epistle;  both,  however, 
were,  after  much  toil  and  labour, 
completed,  and  the  old  butler  was 


sessed  to  Lord  Manningham,  who 
still  retained  his  government  in  thft 
East  Should  any  unfortunate  event 
occur  to  deprive  me  of  a  father,  Uo- 
derdown  Hall  would  be  a  secure 
asylum  for  us  both;  while  even  at 
present,  with  the  limited  Income  she 
was  able  to  command,  and  the 
consciousness  that  all  my  hopes  of 
a  competency  must  rest  upon  hec 
ability  to  save  from  her  own  es)- 
penses.  It  was  a  retreat  pointed  out 
to  her  as  well  by  prudence  as  IncH- 
nation— at  least  till  Colonel  Staf- 
ford's return. 

My  mother  was  not  long  In  re- 
solving to  accept  her  brother's  invi- 
tation, and  a  communication  to  that 
eifoct  speedily  conveyed  to  my  uncle 
the  jplening  intelligence,  that  the 


despatched  to  Upper  Seymour  Street    proffered  oave  branch  was  accept- 
with  the  letter,_]which  h^  faithfully    ed,  while  it  fixed  a  day  for  his  long 

estranged  sister's  reappearance  at 
the  H2L  Thither,  In  fact,  after  ta^ 
king  a  most  affiectionate  leave  of  me, 
she  repaired  at  the  appointed  time ; 
much,  I  believe,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  Miss  Pyefinch,  and  the  real  joy  of 
Sir  Oliver,  who,  after  he  had  got 
over  the  little  awkwardness  of  their 
first  interview^  scrupled  not  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  not  felt  himself  so 
thoroughly  comfortable  since  their 
separaUon. 

For  myself,  I  must  own  I  was 
by  no  means  pleased  with  my  mo- 
ther's new  arrangements,  especially 
when  in  the  ensuing  vacation  1  went 
to  spend  six  weeks  at  the  Hall.  It  la 


delivered  into  Mrs  Stafford's  own 
hands. 

My  mother  was  surprised,  and  a 
little  agitated  on  perusing  its  con- 
tents. Years  had  elapsed  since  she 
had  quitted  her  native  roof,  without 
any  expectation  of  revisiting  it;  but 
the  cause  which  banished  her  thence 
was  now  removed,  and  a  feeling, 
easily  conceived,  firatve  her  a  strong 
Inclination  to  beiiold  once  more 
those  scenes,  which,  in  her  earlv 
youth,  had  been  her  home,  her  worlo. 
Habit  and  education  had  indeed  com- 
bined to  estrange  her  from  her  bro- 
ther, more  than  is  usual  between 
members  of  the  same  family,  even 


before  his  ill-assorted  marriage ;  still   true  the  frank  good-humour  of  my 


a  sincere,  if  not  a  very  ardent,  affec- 
tion had  ever  filled  her  mind  to- 
wards him ;  and,  though  somewhat 
quenched  by  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to.  It  was  by  no 
means  extinguished,  and  she  could 
not  but  confess  to  herself,  that  a  re- 
concilisition  with  him  would  be  most 
grateful  to  ber.  Superadded  to  thiai 
naotlvea  of  economy  spoke  trumpet- 


uncle,  and  the  evident  pleasure  he 
took  In  seeing  me,  soon  won  my 


gard  In  spite  of  his  pecullarltlea ; 
but  I  did  not  like  the  Captain ;  I  did 
not  like  Miss  Kitty,  who  had,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  make  a  friend  of 
my  mother,  and  waa  fast  rising  In 
her  jgood  meea  in  proportion  aa  she 
deciune&  Au  i^ima  %£  Sir  Oliver. 
llAs  UAVa  «m&«cx  Va4  \nft«i4imp 
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•toee  Bin  Staford's  arrivft].    Her    amuse  me;  in  yain  did 
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was  still  prolific,  but  it  uras 
nH  Umger  the  panegyric  of  the  bouse 
of  Bullirlnkle  that  formed  its  exclu- 
ahre  theme.  The  Baronet  was  no 
]Miger!t8oly}ect;  all  the  poetic  ar- 
tilrary  of  the  fair  Sappho  was  le- 
Telled  at  my  mother.  She  sung  of 
tke  delightful  union  of  two  sensitive 
souls,  and  the  charms  of  female 
friendship.  My  mother  smiled.  She 
obaoged  her  strain  to  a  recapitula- 
tion of  all  Mrs  Stafford's  good  qua- 
lities, attributing  to  her  the  excess 
of  every  virtue  under  the  sun.  My 
mother  frowned.  She  shifted  her 
gtonnd  once  more.  The  subject 
alike  of  her  lays  and  her  discourse 
Wis  BOW  the  praises  and  merits  of 
tile  gaUant  soldier,  who,  amidst  dan« 
ffit%i  difficulties,  and  death,  still 
QKragfatwlth  fondness  on  the  only 
Mijeei  of  his  affections,  and  panted 
for  the  hour  when,  his  perilous  du* 
Ues  all  fulfilled,  the  pains  of  ab- 
sence should  be  more  than  balanced 
by  the  transports  of  a  joyful  return 
to  the  embraces  of  his  beloved.  My 
jaaothei^s  flint  began  to  melt,  and  an 
affeedon  for  me  as  violent  as  instan- 
taneous, which  seized  the  good  lady 
tiie  moment  I  was  introduced  to  her, 
completed  her  conquest ;  she  "  had 
never  seen  so  fine  or  so  engaging  a 
boy;**  and  before  the  day  was  over. 


he  Ue  the 
wheel  of  a  post-chaise,  which  had 
drawn  up  at  a  door  in  the  village,  to 
one  of  the  legs  of  an  adjacent  fruit 
stall,  and  occasion  in  consequence  a 
most  ludicrous  subtersion  of  tbe 
fragile  fabric  on  the  sodden  move* 
ment  of  the  vehicle,  to  the  utter 
consternation  of  a  profane  old  apple- 
woman,  who  loaded  the  unknown 
malefactor  with  execrations ;  in  vain 
did  he  even  exercise  his  humour  on 
my  own  person,  putting  drugs  of  a 
cathartic  quality  into  my  soup,  or 
removing  the  linch-pins  from  a  po- 
ny-chaise which  I  was  fond  of 
driving  about  the  grounds,  and 
thereby  occasioning  me  an  unex- 
pected descent  from  my  triumphal 
car,  accomplished  with  far  more  of 
precipitation  than  grace— still  I  was 
so  weak  as  to  remain  insensible  to 
his  merit,  and  even  to  look  upon 
these  sprightly  sallies  with  some  de- 

free  of  anger.  I  have  little  doubt 
ut  I  must  nave  appeared  to  him  a 
very  dull  dog,  and  should  in  all  pro- 
bability have  soon  incurred  his  bu« 
preme  contempt,  but  for  an  event 
which,  I  have  reason  to  imagine, 
changed  in  some  decree  the  nature 
of  his  feelings  towards  me. 

The  last  accounts  from  Spdn  had 
stated  tbe  approximation  of  the  two 
contending  armies,  and  the  public 


Mrs  Stafford  hesitated  not  to  afiirm    journals  did  not  hesitate  to  speculate 


that  ^Mtss  Pyefinch  was  really  a 
▼ery  sensible  woman,  and  possessed 
one  of  tbe  best  hearts  in  the  world." 

Sir  Oliver  whistled 'and  left  the 
room,  muttering  something  in  an 
ander-tone,  which,  from  the  only 
nonoayllable  that  could  be  distinct- 
ly heard,  related  in  all  likelilioud  to 
a  female  greyhound  that  followed 
him  out  01  the  parlour. 

Despite  the  encomia  with  which  I 
waa  overwhelmed  by  her,  I  cannot 
say  that  the  manners  of  my  new 
friend  made  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression upon  me ;  nay,  I  must  own 
that  with  respect  to  my  cousin 
Nicholas,  (whom,  by  tbe  way,  1  have 
too  long  neglected,)  my  temper  was 
even  more  fastidious.  lu  vain  did 
that  facetious  young  gentleman  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  his  wit  for  my  entertainment;  in 


on  the  probability  of  an  approaching 
engagement.  These  conjectures  de- 
rived much  additional  strength  from 
the  contents  of  private  despatches, 
and,  among  others,  of  letters  received 
by  my  moUier  from  her  husband, 
who,   from  his  situation  on  Lord 

's  staff,  had  good  grounds  for 

supposing  such  a  circumstance  to  be 
very  likely  to  take  place.  My  mo- 
ther's anxiety  was,  of  course,  ex»- 
treme ;  nor  could  I  fail  to  partake  of 
the  same  feeliugd,  when  one  mom- 
iog,  the  rest  of  the  family  being  al- 
ready assembled  at  breakfast,  xoj 
cousin  Nicholas,  who  was  usually 
later  than  any  other  of  the  party,  en- 
tered the  room. 
His  countenance,  unlike  its  usual 


expression,  was  serious,  and  even 
solemn ;  his  step  slow  and  hesitatfauf, 

_.  __^  with  a  degree  of  disorder  ^WSfekWxL 

1^  were  the  most  jocose  feats  of    h\a  w\io\e  d%tci«Mxw«.  lAsi  Vv^'^^ 
j^etlegl  iDgeDuity,  feats  which  con^    acat  at  iVi©  ta>j\ia\xi^\\««^^^«»^^^^««^ 
nUsed  all  Ae  grooam  and  footmen    to  occupy  Yi\mw\^  ^VO^  ^^\y^^3 
#»  kmgkter,  brouyhl  forward  to    beiid\iigAo^imY&a\«ta^«\^^«^N^^ 
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intention  ofshBdiaghli&cefromtlie  pftper.  Hyconala  Immediately  Ml** - 

obaervation  of  tiie  compattj.     Mf  plied  vrlth  the  nqnliitloii,  and  pnt* 

uncle  St  tbis  moment  enquired  for  duced  it  from  hb  pocket;  «vlag 

the  newspaper,  the  invariable  con-  coollf,  as  he  pat  It  Into  faU  fraera 

comitant  of  hii  breakfast,  and  was  hand,  that  "-he  waa  sony  to  aee  hla 

anevered  bj  the  butler  that  he  had  aunt  >a  dticompoeed,  aa  hia  uncle 

placed  lion  the  table  as  usual,  before  Stafford  might  not  after  all  be  killed, 

any  of  tlie  family  had  come  down,  or  even  wounded,  aa  hia  name  cer- 

except  Mr  Bullwinkle,  whom    he  t^nlj  wat  not  In  die  llat  of  either  the 

thouglit  he  had  seen  engaged  in  ita  one  or  the  other." 
peruHal.  "  Not  in  the  Hit  1 "  roared  Sir  Olt- 

"  And,  pray,  Mr  Hick,  what  hare  vet.  "  Then  what  did  you  mean,  you 

you  done  with  It  V"  cried  Sir  Olirer.  young  raicat,  by  alarming  ua  all  ia  , 

"  1  did  not  know  you  had  been  up  so  thta  manner?"  and  stood  with  an 

early."  expresiton  of  countenance  in  which' 

"  Done  wiih  it,  nir?"  stammered  joy,  aurprlae,  and  aneer,  were  moat 
my  cousin, — "  Nothing, air, — that  IB,  ludicrously  commingled;  while l,e8 
nothing  particular.  1  have  left  it  in  the  conviction  that  my  Ingenious  cou- 
ray  room,  1  dure  say ;  I  can  fetch  it,  sin  had  merely  been  once  more  to- 
if  you  wish  me,  sir, — that  is— but,  dulglng  his  taste  for  pleaaaotry  flash- 
perhaps,  you  will  like  to  read  it  after  ed  uponmy  mind,  sprangfor '  '~ 


breakfast  ?  "—and  his  eye  glanced     the  beat  of  my  indlgnatioii,  and  with 

■    ii6caQtly  towards  my  moiher.  n  tolerably  well-directed  blow  of  my 

a  expression  was  nut  to  bo  mis-     arm  levelled  thatjocoae  young  gsn- 


stantly,  and  rising  from  her  chair,  A  yell,  shrill  and  piercing  aa  that 

while  her  trembliog  limbs  scarce  suf-  of  the  fabled  mandrake  when  torn  by 

ficed  to  buar  her  weight,  and  her  face  the  hand  of  violence  from  Ita  parent 

turned  ashy  pale, exclaimed,  "There  earth,  accompanied  his  prostration, 

is  new*  fruDi  Spain  !  I  am  sure  of  It  and  the  Ill-concealed  triumph  which 

— and  Stafford  ia  killed  1"  bad  begun  to  sparkle  in  his  eye  al 

Her  words  were  electrical,  and  a  the  Bucceaa  of  bis  stratagem,  gave 

simultaneous    conviction    of    their  way  to  a  strong  appearance  of  dis- 

truth  blanched  every  cheek.  B:iHt  at  this  forcible  appeal  to  bla 

"Killed!"   returned  niy  cousin  feelloee.    But  Sir  Oliver,  witii  all  hia 

Nicholas—"  Ha,  my  dear  aunt—that  partiality  for  his  heir,  was  at  this  mo- 

Is,  I  hopu  not;  but  there  has  been  an  ment  too  angry  to  take  up  his  cauie, 

action,  a  severe  one,  and  It  is  as  well  and  ordered  him  instantly  out  of  the 

to  be  prepared" —  room,  while  1  hurried  off  to  conaole 

Mrs  Stafford's  worst  fears  were  my  mother  wlUi  die  Intelligence  that 

confirmed  J  she  fainted,  and  was  car-  the  rearaabe  had  been  socruellysub- 

ried  from  the  room,  la  the  confusion  jeeted  to  were  altc^ther  groundless, 

of  the  moment,  no  one  thought  of  and  that  the  affidr,  to  use  a  frequent 

enquiring  into  the  sad  particulars  of  and  favourite  phrase  of  my  cousin 

the  disaster  that  had  overwhelmed  Nicholas,  waa  "  nothiar  but  a  jolly 

ua.  Sir  Oliver  first  asked  the  qaet-  good  hoax  from  beg:lnniiig  to  end-" 
tioD,  and  demanded  to  see  the  fatal 

Cbap.  UL 

I  foi;nd  my  mother  still  suffering  his  safety  entirelygroundleaa.ehould 

severely  under  the  impression  that  prove    loo  muui  for   her  agitated 

the  blood  of  her  beloved  husband  mind,  and  plunge  her  perhaps  into  a 

hadmiogled  with  that  of  many  of  bis  situation  Htlll  more  to  be  dreaded 

brave  countrymen  in  ciimsoning  the  than  tiiat  stnte  vf  iji^<>iisil.iilii\'  from 

pl^s  of  Talavera.   Painful  aa  it  waa  which  ahe  w^s  ooiv  bpi;intiii>^~slo»'ly 

to   witness    her   distress,  I   almost  toemerre.    Fortunately,  while  i  u-n^ 

dreaded  to  iafoTtn  her  that  she  had  yet  meditating  on  the  best  method  of 

been  Imposed  upou,  leat  the  audden  convejVng  vVe  Wm^  mhwh  to  Iier 

tnaaition  from  desoafr  to  extreme  wWl  th*    cftuAoTv  w  n:o;\\ie&,  ^Jt^ 
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meat.    The  worthy  old  butler,  on  within  the  four  walls  of  Underdown 
seeing  the  condition  in  which  his  Hall,  except  upon  professional  emer- 
inistress  had  been  borne  from  the  ^encies.   lie  had  by  this  timey  after 
breakfast  parlour,  had  hurried  un-  infinite  care  and  pains,  succeeded  in 
bidden  in  search  of  that  gentleman's  rearing  another  pigtail  to  a  size  and 
assistance,  and  had  luckily  found  longitude  nearly  coequal  wiA  those 
him  at  his  own  house,  scarce  a  hun-  of  its  lamented  predecessor,  and  was 
dred  yards  distant  from  the  avenue  therefore,  not  without  reason,  espe- 
leadin^  to  the  Hall,  in  the  very  act  of  daily  apprehensive  lest  the  scissors 
mounting  his  galloway  in  order  to  of  my  cousin  Nicholas,  scarcely  l^sa 
pay  a  visit  to  a  patient.  -  Of  courife  fatal  than  those  of  the  Parcse,  mt^t 
no  persuasion  was  necessary,  under  once  more  subject  this  his  ^  duido 
the  circumstances,  to  induce  him  to  decus"  to  the  unpleasant  ceremony 
alter  his  route  for  the  present ;  and,  of  a  divorce.   Despite,  therefore,  the 
having  stored  his  pockets  with  a  pro-  CIrcsean  allurements  of  a  fine  haunch 
fusion  of  the  usual  restoratives^  a  of  forest  mutton,  his  favourite  joint, 
very  few  minutes  brought  him  to  Dr  Drench  shook  me  cordially  by 
Mrs  Stafford's  bed-side.  Taking  him  the  hand,  bowed  to  Sir  Oliver  and 
aside  to  the  window,  I,  in  as  few  the  Captain,  and  quitted  the  house, 
words  as  possible,  recounted  to  him        My  uncle,  whose  love  and  regard 
the  cause  of  my  mother's  sudden  in-  for  his  sister  was,  perhaps,  greater 
disposition,  together  with  the  real  now  than  at  any  former  period  of 
atate  of  the  case,  the  assurance  of  his  life,  was  truly  rejoiced  to  find 
which  would,  I  was  persuaded,  prove  that  no  seriously  ill  effects  were 
the  most  effectual  remedy  for  her  likely  to  ensue  from  what,  now  hia 
disorder,  and  leaving  it  to  his  dis-  apprehensions  were  allayed,  he  again 
eretion  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  began  to  consider  as  a  pardonable, 
in  the  manner  most  befitting  the  oc«  though  some  what  too  lively  an  ebul- 
casion,  I  retired  from  the  room.  The  lition  of  youthful  vivacity ;  he  had 
worthy  doctor,  not  being  blessed  even  begun  to  explain  to  the  Cap- 
withaverykeenrelishfortheridicu-  tain,  for  the  five    hundredth  time, 
lous,  was  at  first  a  good  deal  shocked  what  a  desideratum  it  was  that  '^a 
at  my  narration,  and,  in  the  sim-  boy  should  have  a  little  mischief  in 
plicityof  his  heart,  cursed  my  cousin  him;"  the  Captain,  in  no  wise  re- 
riicholas  for  "  a  mischievous  young  laxing  from  his  customary  tacitumi- 
cub,"  but  then,  it  may  be  observed  ty,  was  very  composedly  occupying 
in  palliation,  that  he  was  but  a  plain  himself  in  arranging  the  men  upon 
man,  with  very  little  taste  for  hu-  the  backgammon  board,  neither  as- 
mour.    By  his  care  and  skill,  how-  sentiog  nor  demurring  to  the  propo- 
ever,  together  with  the  judicious  sition  he  had  so  often  heard   laid 
way  in  which  he  communicated  to  down  by  his  host  before;  and  I,  in 
bis  patient,  after  a  free  use  of  the  that  restless,  fidgety  state  of  mind 
lancet,  the  information  which  had  which  one  feels  when  subsiding  agi- 
Indeed  nearly  again  overwhelmed  tation  has  not  yet  quite  sunk  Into 
her,  such  beneficial  effects  were  pro-  composure,  was   endeavouring  "to 
duced  as  to  warrant  him,  on  joining  divert  the  unpleasant  current  or  my 
us  in  the  parlour  below.  In  holding  thoughts,  by  turning  over  the  leaves 
out  the  strongest  hopes  that  no  uU  of  the  last  novel,  brought  by  Miaa 
terior  consequences  of  a  more  seri-  Kitty  Pyefinch  from  the  circulating 
ous  nature  would  attend  the  execu-  library  at  Underdown,  when  a  strange 
tion  of  my  cousin's  frolic.  medley  of  voices  and  confusion  of 
Sir  Oliver   pressed   the   doctor  sounds,  portending  some  new  cala^ 
strongly  to  stay  and  partake  of  our  mity,  and  proceeoing  from  the  out* 
family  dinner ;  this  invitation,  how-  ward  hall,  arrested    my  attention, 
ever,  frankly  as  it  was  proffered,  he  caused  even  the  imperturbable  Cap- 
thought  fit  most  positively  to  de-  tain  to  raise  his  eyes  from^  his  game, 
dine.    Indeed,  ever  since  the  sur-  and  drew   from    Sir  Oliver  Bull- 
reptitious  abduction  of  his  queue,  winkle  the   abrupt  exclamaUosiy — 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  me-  «  What  th«  d^xW'%  \\«X\" 
morable  occasion  oi  the  party  for-       TVke  aoui\^%  wA«ii^l  %^^t%m^^ 
joerfjr  mentJoned,  he  had  been  ra-    apptoa!c3\<6d  \  \u  ^  ^«^  ^^^?^^ 
iXft^sr  «l(f  of  cammitang  his  perton    faxVowr  dooT  tkvw  «^^v^^^^ 
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which,  by  its  general  outline,  onljr  tohliBtaitura,itwas«ia]|iflntlyfinM|i 

could   be   recognised   u   that   of  theer  inabilltjr,  and  not  from  aajr 

Ihrench,  occupied  the  vacant  space,  wantoflndinafcion;  hte  a miff-colomw 

while  the  bacKground  of  the  picture  ed  coat,  black  silk  waistcoat  and 

was  filled  up  by  an  assemblage  of  keraeraerea,  no  longer  boasted  tiuit 

sundry  domestics,  bearing  clothes,  jinsullied  puri^  in  all  the  pride  of 

brushes,  and  rubbers  of  various  de-  which  they  had  quitted  Unaerdown 

scriptioDS,  and  exhibiting  a  set  of  Hall,nothalf  an  hour  before;  a  thick 

countenances,  in  every  one  of  which,  incr  ustaUon  of  dark  blue  mud,  agree- 

respect,  and  a  strong  inclination  to  ablv  relieved  by  spots  of  the  most 

risibility,  manifestly  contended  for  vivid  crimson,  now  covered  them 

the  mastery.  with  plastic  tenacity,  rendering  their 

The   unexpected   appearance  of  original  dnta  scarcely  discernible  by 

such  a  phenomenon  excited  scarcely  the  most  microscopic  eye.    Nor  haa 

less  surprise  and  astonishment  in  my  the  visage  of  the  unfortunate  ges- 

own  mind  than  in  that  of  Sir  Oliver,  Ueman  escaped  much  better,  alnca, 

who  stood  gazing  on  the  apparition  but  for  the  sanguine  current  which 

with  symptoms  of  the  most  undis*  flowed  down  the  lower  part  df  hfo 

fuised  amazement,  till  a  voice,  bro-  face  in  a  double  stream,  he  might 

en  by  passion,  and  impeded  by  the  not  unaptly  have  been  comparea  to 

mud,  which  filled  the  mouth  of  the  the  **  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask/*  ao 

speaker,  stammered  ouU-^  completely  had  the  aforesaid  Incnia- 

*'  Look  here^  Sir  Oliver  I    I  beg  tation  adapted  itself  to  the  contour 

you  will  look  here— »this  is  another  of  bis  features.    If  Pope*8  asaertiwi 

of  the  tricks  of  your  precious  son  be  correct,  when,  following  Arioato, 

Nicholas— his  behaviour  is  unbear-  he  pronounces  tiiatall  things  loat  on 

able,  he  is  a  pest  to  the  whole  neigh-  earth  are  treasured  in  the  moon,  the 

bourhood,  Sir  Oliver."  Doctor*8  well-brushed  beaver  was, 

*'  Why,  what  on  earth  is  all  this  In  all  probability,  by  this  time  aafely 

about  ?  What  is  the  matter,  my  good  laid  up  in  that  poetic  repository,  for 

friend?" —  below   It   waa  unquestionably  no- 

'*  Matter?— the  devil's  the  matter—  where  to  be  found  |  Its  place,  how- 

almost  dislocating  myneck's  the  mat-  ever,  waa  supplied  by  a  cap  of  the 

ter.    I  am  a  plain  man.  Sir  Oliver"—-  same  adheaive  material  as  decorated 

No  one  who  looked  in  poor  Drench's  his  face  and  habilimeBta,  affording 

face  could  gainsay  the  assertion —  strong  presumptive   evidence  that 

<*  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  I  now  tell  whatever  portion  of  his  person  had 

you  plainly,  that  if  you  do  not  curb  first  emerged  from  the  ditch  he  had 

that  Voung  man's  propensity  to  mis-  so  lately  evacuated,  his  head  bad  at 

chief,  some  time  or  other  he  will  all  events  taken  precedence  on  his 

come  to  be  hanged— only  see  what  entry  into  it.    His  jpig*tall  too,  that 

a  pickle  I  am  in  I "  cherished  object  ot  his  fondest  af- 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  a  faction,  to  guard  whose  sacred  hairs 
lachrymose  whine,  so  different  from  from  the  remotest  chance  of  viola- 
the  highly-raised  tone  in  which  the  tion,  he  had  so  reluctantly  daclined 
former  part  of  the  invective  had  been  the  Baronet's  proffered  cheer,  stood 
pronounced,  that  my  uncle,  who  had  forth  no  longer  a  splendid  specimen 
begun  to  brintle  at  hearing  the  lineal  of  the  skill  of  Humphrey  Williams, 
heir  of  Sir  Roger  de  Bull  winkle  con-  sole  fiiseur  to  the  village  of  Under- 
signed thus  unceremoniously  to  the  down,  but  now  exhibited  indeed  a 
superintendence  of  Mr  Ketch,  was  melancholy  resemblance  to  the  real 
Immediately  mollified,  and  his  atten-  appendage  of  that  unclean  animal, 
tion  being  thus  pointedly  attracted  from  which  It  had  metaphorioaliy 
to  the  ru(*ful  appearance  exhibited  derived  Its  designation, 
by  the  Doctor,  his  anger  was  forUi-  Rueful,  indeed,  waa  the  aspect  of 
with  subdued.  Dr  Drench  was  a  the  worthy  disciple  of  Qalen,  >aa  be 
little  punchy  figure  of  a  man,  stand-  bore  the  aeniUnijiing  gasa  of  Sir  Oil- 
ing about  five  feet  nothing,  plump  ver,  who  found  It  verycoBvmdaiitAt 
snd  round  as  a  {^ill ;  he  was  placed  the  same  time  lo  have  raoaurae  to  a 

fmUysinnff'bQxiMiinlljoarcMabint 
hit  paraoai  %  mnAia'o^ 


opposite  to  Sir  Oliver,  dilating  hia 
jA^^A/  to  the  very  utmost,  and  if  he 
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taioy  who  now  for  the  first  time  broke 
iOence  to  request  the  favour  of  a 
ploeh  from  the  well-known  tabatiire, 
after  which  a  more  specific  enquiry 
was  instituted  into  the  predisposing 
and  proximate  causes  of  Dr  Drench^ 
disaster. 

The  cause  was  but  too  soon  made 
manifest  My  cousin  Nicholas  had 
encountered  the  Doctor  at  the  Hall 
door  on  bis  return;  and  had  stopped 
him  to  make  enquiries  respecting 
the  health  of  his  patient,  whose  in- 
disposition he  vehemently  deplored,, 
as  well  as  that  a  silly  joke  of  his  own 
should  have  produced  it.  For  this 
he  declared  he  should  never  be  able 
to  forgive  himself,  although  it  had 
never  entered  his  imagination  that 
the  trick  could  have  been  attended 
with  consequences  so  alarming. 
Touched  by  his  remorse,  the  gocm 
Doctor  comforted  him  with  the  in- 
formation that,  if  nothing  occurred 
to  produce  a  relapse,  his  aunt  would 
noti  he  trusted,  be  so  serious  a  suf- 
ferer as  he  had  at  first  feared,  and 
aeiaed  the  opportunity  to  read  his 
Toung  penitent  a  short  but  energetic 
lecture  on  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness (so  he  expressed  himself)  of 
thus  terrifying,  or  even  inconvenien- 
cing others^,  merely  to  gratify  a  silly 
and  mischievous  propensity.  My 
cousin  Nicholas  listened  to  these 
well-intended  and  well-delivered 
(rt)servations  with  the  profoundest 
attention;  he  heaved  a  sigh  at  their 
conclusion,  and  with  a   becoming 

Savity  assented  to  their  justice,  at 
e  same  time  volunteering  a  pro- 
mise that  this  offence  should  be  his 
last  Pleased  with  the  effect  of  his 
own  oratory,  and  nothing  doubting 
that  the  contrition  of  the  youtiiful 
offender  was,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  sincere,  Dr  Drench  put  one 
foot  into  the  stirrup  attached  to  his 
galloway,  which  a  groom  had  now 
led  out,  and  throwing  bis  leg  over 
the  saddle,  failed  to  remark  that  his 
proselyte  had  taken  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  back  being  turned 
for  the  nonce,  to  introduce  a  large 
thistle  beneath  the  tail  of  the  qua- 
druped on  whose  back  he  had  now 
attained  so  perilous  an  elevation. 
The  effect  was  obvious  and  imme- 
diate :  utterly  unaccustomed  to  any 
mpfAlcMtion  of  a  simiJar  description, 
aatf  bijdbly  reaenth^  tl^a  indignity 
4*fff  «r«red  to  Ua  penmii  Ja»«  ^ 
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sober  a  gelding  as  any  in  the  three 
kingdomsyinstantiy  evinced  his  sense 
of  tiie  degradation  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  by  violent  and  rcK 
peated  caJcitrations  of  no  common 
altitude,  and  in  every  direction.  Be- 
coming every  moment  more  eager 
to  relieve  himself  from  so  disgrace- 
ful and  inconvenient  an  adjunct  as 
that  which  now  encumbered  and 
annoyed  his  rear,  he  at  length  took 
the  resolution  of  starting  off  at  score, 
and  soon  deviated  so  much  from  his 
usually  rectilinear  mode  of  progres- 
sion as  to  convey  his  unfortunate 
rider  to  the  edge  of  a  large  sewer, 
into  which  all  the  filth  and  drainings 
of  the  Hall  stables,  with  other  not 
less  noisome  concomitants,  eventu- 
ally flowed.  Here,  on  the  very 
brink  of  this  abyss,  an  unlucky  cur- 
vet, describing  an  anffle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  dismounted  the  hapless 
equestrian,  and  precipitated  him  head 
foremost  into  the  centre  of  the  "  vast 
profound." 

But  for  the  groom,  who  had 
brought  the  Doctor  his  horse,  and 
witnessed  the  whole  of  the  foregoing 
scene,  poor  Dr  Drench  would  pro- 
bably have  encountered  a  fate  com- 
pared with  which  the  not  altogether 
dissimilar  end  of  the  **  Young  princes 
murther'd  in  the  Tower^  miffht 
have  been  esteemed  a  merdful  dis- 
pensation, since,  whethex;  we  sub- 
scribe to  Walpole's  *'  doubts  "  or  not, 
there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  tiiat  the 
means  employed  for  their  suffocation 
were  attended  by  that  "  rank  com- 
pound of  villanous  smells"  which 
served  in  the  present  case  to  heighten 
the  catastrophe.  By  his  assistance 
the  sufferer  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
extricated  from  the  imminent  peril 
in  which  he  was  plunged,  and  was 
reconducted  to  the  Hall,  whither  he 
once  more  repaired  for  the  double 
purpose  of  complaint  and  depuria* 
tion. 

These  particulars  were^  with  some 
liule  trouble,  at  length  collected 
from  the  soiled  line  of  the  indignant 
Doctor,  and  connrmed  by  the  sup- 
plementary attestation  of  the  servant 
who  observed  the  transaction,  and 
whose  levity  in  giving  his  evidence 
(the  fellow  absolutely  grinned)  drew 
aown  uyou  Vivca  %>llv^^rlfiWl?^R.^x^r 
\>uUe  horn  lOtv^  OsaxV    h.  ^JW8Bi^Ms» 

Vug  ^  \mm%a&M^  i^)m.^»^  ^ 
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village  of  Uaderdown,  presented  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  the  liberated  Dag  in  the 
shape  of  a  lofty  gate,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  a  thick  plantation  of  ever- 
greens. To  leap  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  poor  Jack  held  fox> 
hunting  in  utter  abomination,  and 
had  never  cleared  any  thing  more 
formidable  than  a  gutter  in  his  life; 
to  escape  on  either  side  was  impos* 
sible,  the  shrubs  were  absolutely 
impervious;  so  having  discovered 
in  the  moment  of  hesitation  what  the 
headlong  precipitation  of  his  flight 
had  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
perceivings  namely,  that  he  had  long 
since  got  rid  of  his  old  tormentor, 
the  thistle, — all  these  considerations, 
joined  with  the  recollection  that  he 
had  neither  galloped  so  long  nor  so 
fast  at  any  one  time  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  induced  the  philoso- 
phic Jack  to  await  quietly  my  cou- 
sin's approach,  and  once  more  to 
surrenaer  his  newly  acquired  free- 
dom, without  making  a  single  strug- 
gle to  retain  it. 

Having  thus  possessed  himself  of 
a  horse,  my  cousin  Nicholas  thought 
he  would  take  a  ride.  Many  reasons 
concurred  to  render  his  doing  so 


picion  had  by  this  tim 
cousin's  head,  that  ce 
tious  bickerings  might 
ty,  arise  at  the  Hall  01 
cumstanccs  which  had  i 
place,  and  that  a  conti 
ensue,  in  which  he  mi 
self  personally  involvec 
greater  than  would  b 
pleasant  to  his  feelingi 
cousin  Nicholas   hatec 
about  trifles,  nor  was  he 
to  enjoy  a  joke  at  his  o 
Any  of  these  motives, 
parately,  would  have  be< 
there  was  no  resisting  tl 
bined — so  my  cousin  cai 
and,  having  a  pretty  tc 
for  the  picturesque,  wai 
lighted  Dy  several  chai 
pects  of  the  surround! 
which  he  encountered  in 
of  his  ride.    So  much, 
they  engross  his  attentioi 
slipped  away  unheeded, 
not  reach  Underdown  l 
return,  till  long  after  the 
had  dismissed  the  Doctor 
**  Sweet  Home,"  as  we 
scrubbed,  and  scraped^  a 

gone  through  a  r^lar 
rickdust,  sand^  and  erne 
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ing  hand  of  a  master,  those  Tigorous 
iboota  of  intellect  might  acquire  a 
proper  direction — hiutiog,  at  the 
aame  time,  that  considerable  danger 
might  arise,  lest,  like  all  other  plants 
of  equal  exuberance,  his  genius,  from 
behig  allowed  to  run  wild  and  un- 
cultivated, might  eventually  become 
weak  and  exhausted,  or  even  perish 
immaturely,  from  the  force  of  its  own 
luxuriance.  She  even  went  so  far, 
when  once  more  sufficiently  reco« 
vered  to  join  the  family  circle,  as  to 
make  his  temporary  secession  from 
home  the  sine  qud  non  of  her  own 
continued  residence  there.  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  how  far  her 
well-meant,  remonstrances  would 
have  succeeded  with  Sir  Oliver,  in 
inducing  him  to  part  from  his  dar- 
ling Nicholas,  had  not  that  young 
gentleman's  genius  assumed  -at  this 
time  a  peculiarly  malignant  aspect, 
and  impelled  him,  in  perfect  contra- 
diction to  his  usual  custom,  to  direct 
the  next  effort  of  his  wit  against  the 
Baronet  himself. 

A  long  passage  at  the  extremity 
of  the  house  (used  in  the  late  Baro- 
net's time  as  a  laundry,  but  dignified 
by  the  present  with  the  name  of  the 
'*  Northern  Gallery'*)  contained, 
among  much  other  curious  matter,  a 
series  of  portraits,  representing  sun- 
dry real  or  supposed  worthies  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Bull  winkle.  At 
the  extreme  end  stood  the  redoubted 
Roger  himself,  or  rather  his  armour, 
cmisistiDg  of  an  habergeon,  or  shirt 
of  cliafn  mail,  a  cuirass,  which  some 
hypercritical  Meyrick  might  not  im- 
probably have  referred  to  a  later  age 
— a  hMmet,  gauntlets,  and  shiela; 
all  which  had,  till  within  these  few 
years,  occupied  a  niche  in  one  of  Uie 
aisles  of  the  parish  church  of  Under- 
down.  They  had  swung  suspended 
over  a  tomb,  on  which  the  mutilated 
remdns  of  a  recumbent  figure  still 
reclined,  though  so  much  defaced, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  whether  it  were  the 
effigies  of  a  human  being  or  not  At 
the  lower  extremity,  however,  those 
parts  which  corresponded  to  the  legs 
of  a  man,  were  manifestly  crossed, 
and  this  circumstance  at  once  in- 
dueed  Sir  Oliver  to  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  tomb  of  a  Crusader,  and^  if  of 
m  Crumder,  aJbrHoricfihat  flower  of 
ehirahrr,  the  matfiuuilmoua  Rmrer 
Mmmifr  «9i  M  iSr  did  ike  ettnylte 


enthusiasm  in  favour  of  this  hypo- 
thesis,  that  nothing  but  the  sacred 
character  of  the  offender  had  pre- 
vented higi  in  his  earlier  years  from 
challenging  a  former  incumbent  of 
the  parish,  who  observed,  with  more 
of  levity  than  of  reverence,  that  "the 
pofiition  was  undoubtedly  that  ei- 
ther of  a  Templar  or  a  Tailor."  This 
palpable  attempt  to  detract  from  his 
venerated  ancestor  dght-ninths  of 
his  consequence  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity, my  uncle  never  forgave.— 
But  to  return. 

On  the  death  of  the  aforesaid 
scoffer,  my  uncle  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Rev.  Mr  Bustle,  whom 
he  then  presented  to  the  living,  the 
Churchwardens,  for  divers  weighty 
reasons,  not  opposing  his  wishes,  to 
remove  the  several  pieces  of  armour, 
mentioned  above,  from  their  exalted 
situation  to  his  own  house,  and 
as  a  due  acknowledgment  of  their 
politeness.  Sir  Oliver  presented  the 
parish  in  return  with  a  handsome 
set  of  communion  plate  for  the  uae 
of  the  church.  Having  secured  his 
prize,  his  first  care  was  to  have 
the  rust  and  accumulated  impuritiea 
of  years  removed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  tiie  whole  put  into  a  com- 
plete state  of  repair,  under  the 
immediate  and  personal  surveillance 
of  the  village  blacksmith.  In  the 
course  of  the  process,  the  remdns 
of  something  like  a  device,  which 
time  and  damps  had  combined  to 
obliterate,  were  discovered  on  the 
shield,  and  the  delighted  antiquary 
forthwith  availed  himself  of  the  ta- 
lents of  a  wandering  artist,  then 
luckily  engaged  in  painting  a  new 
sign  for  the  *'  King's  Arms,  to  de- 
lineate (or,  as  he  smd,  replace)  upon 
its  surface  three  golden  fetterl 
clasped,  in  a  field  azure,  the 
heraldic  blazonry  of  all  the  B 
kles.  Thus  renovated  and  rei 
to  their  pristine  splendour,  the 
of  Sir  Rojger  were  erected,  in 
manner  ofa  trophy,  over  a  pedestiijEj 
inscribed  with  the  Knight's  nanaiK 
and  placed  in  the  most  conspicuoua 
part  of  the  gallery.  This  was  Sir 
Oliver's  favourite  apartment,  and 
thither  he  retured  tha  evening  after 
my  mother'a  9^}f^  fiyvM^SW' ' 


»uc  utfiij^iii  oi  1118  eyes ;  the  voutbfui 
scion  destined  to  transmit  the  blood 
of  the  Bull  winkles  to  remotest  pos- 
terity ;  the  last  sole  hope  of  an  ho- 
nourable name  I  True,  indeed,  Nick 
was  certainly  rather  too  bad^rather 
too  much  devoted  to  pleasantry, 
and  of  a  disposition  requiring  the 
curb  rather  than  the  spur ;  bm  then 
to  banish  him  from  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  an  exile  from  those  scenes 
which  his  progenitors  had  so  lonff 
(in  all  likelihood)  trodden— which 
somebody  had  unquestionably  trod- 
den, and  Bull  winkles  more  probably 
than  any  body  else  ;^ther6  was  sor- 
row in  the  thought — ^it  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  ^  No ! "  exclaimed 
my  uncle,  facing  about  suddenly,  and 
confronting  the  panoply  of  Sir  Ro- 

Kr— "  No  I "  cried  he,  extending  his 
nd  with  the  force  and  majesty  of 
a  Demosthenes.  *' never  be  it  said 
that  the  heir  of  Underdown  was,  even 
for  an  hour,  thrust  like  an  expatriated 
fugitive  from  that  roof  which  has 
sheltered  so  many  generations  of  his 
forefathers !— never  be  it  said  that  a 
youth  of  such  noble  endowments,  so 
alive  to  the  dignity  of  his  family,  so 
justly  proud  of  his  high  descent  and 
unblemished  lineage,  so"— 
The  glance  of  Sir  Oliver  rested 

for  a.  fnr»fw»«w*  -^—    *• 
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in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
ment    The  servants, 
the  house,  from  my  m 
the  scullion,  were  e3 
their  knowledge  of  the 
piece  of  atrocity.   No 
was  found  able  or  wl 
any  light  upon  the  sul 
Kitty  Pyefinch  suggest! 
bility,  <*  that,  after  all, 
joke  of  Master  NIcho 
the  footmen  recollectc 
two  days  before,  a  ca 
ployed  in  painting  and 
fences  In  the  grounds,  b 
ed  to  him  that  Master 
run  away  with  his  p 
brushes.  The  subsequc 
and  identification  of  tl 
tides  in  a  corner  of  th( 
longer  left  any  doubt  as  \ 
of  Uie  culprit. 

The  fate  of  my  coui 
was  from  this  moment 
decree,  as  irrevocable  as 
Medes  and  Persians, 
nounced,  and  another  fd 
Master  Bull  winkle  an  ii 
parsonage  house,  occu 
Rev.  Mr  Bustle,  who  to 
functions  superadded  tl 
of  the  menagerie  to  **  a  1 
ber  of  M^\^^*  t*»i»»«i- »» « 
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**  preparing  him  for  the  University" 
by  a  very  summary  process,  not  un- 
like that  by  which  poulterers  in  the 
metropolisare  said  to  prepare  turkeys 
for  the  spity  tiz.  :  by  cramming  them 
with  all  sorts  of  good  things,  till  their 
crops  are  ready  to  burst  from  reple- 
tion—I was  proceeding,  through  the 
usual  routine  of  the  foundation  of 
which  I  was  an  aJumnus^  towards  the 
same  desirable  end ;  and,  as  the  plan 
adopted  by  my  instructors  was  that 
of  going  on  in  the  old,  straightfor- 
wardy  b^ten  track,  used  by  our  fa- 
thers before  us,  without  bewildering 
themselves  in  the  modern  fashion- 
able short  cuts  to  the  Temple  of 
Knowledge,  or  "  leaping  learning's 
hedges  and  ditches,"  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  their  goal  by  a  less  circuitous 
route,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  my 
progress  in  the  heUes  lettres  was  half 
so  rapid  or  so  brilliant  as  that  of  my 
couBUi.  Indeed/the  intellectual  aa 
well  aa  the  corporal  gullet  of  Mr  Ni- 
cholas BuUwinkle  was  of  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  and,  from  its  ama- 
zing powers  of  expansion,  might  al- 
most hare  warranted  a  suspicion  that 
it  must  be  composed  of  Indian  rub- 
ber. If  its  powers  of  digestion  were 
not  commensurate,  but  suflPered  the 
raw  material  which  it  received  to 
remain  crude  and  unconcocted,  that 
could  hardly  be  supposed  the  fault  of 
hie  purveyor,  the  Rev.  Mr  Bustle. 
In  p(4nt  of  fact,  that  learned  gentle- 
man was  in  a  very  short  time  mightily 
pleased  with  the  proficiency  of  his 
new  pupil,  who,  as  he  declared,  evin- 
ced a  decided  taste  for  poetry,  aa 
well  as  for  polite  literature  in  gene- 
ral,-—an  opiaion  in  which  his  rather 
(who^  to  bay  the  truth,  was  not  per« 
haps  qualified  to  do  more  than  ha- 
zard a  conjecture  on  the  sul^ect) 
perfectly  coincided,  so  that  in  the 
Bpace  of  a  couple  of  years  my  cousin 
Nicholas  ran  an  imminent  risk  of 
being  considered  an  absolute  lusus 
fMturmg  a  prodigy  of  genius.     His 


fame  about  the  same  .time  was  fully 
confirmed  and  established  by  the^a^ 
of  Miss  Pyefinch  herielf,  whose  ex- 
quisite tact  and  experience  in  all 
matters  of  this  description  rendered 
her,aswe  have  before  taken  occasion 
to  observe,  sole  and  undisputed  ar- 
bitress  of  the  literary  merits  and  de- 
merits of  every  pretender  within  five 
miles  of  Underdown.  This  excellent 
lady,  whose  prc^judices  at  no  very 
distant  period  had  certainly  operated 
to  my  cousin's  disadvantage,  had 
been  of  late  much  propitiated  by  va- 
rious effusions,  of  rather  an  amatory 
cast,  which,  issuing  from  the  pen  of 
the  young  poet,  had  been,  with  the 
appearance  of  much  devotedness, 
most  humbly  inscribed  to  herself; 
nor  was  the  deportment  of  the  juve- 
nile bard,  on  his  occasional  returns 
to  the  Hall,  such  as  wholly  to  super- 
sede the  idea  that  her  charms,  like 
those  of  the  celebrated  Ninon,  had 
achieved  a  conquest,  and  lighted  up 
a  flame  in  a  youthful  breast^  when 
somewhat  past  what  rigid  critics 
might  call  the  period  of  their  matu- 
rity. Several  of  these  tender  lays 
were,  by  Mi^s  Pyefinch,  extolled 
above  all  that  Hammond  or  Moore 
ever  wrote ;  and  though  many  per* 
sons  were  of  opinion',  from  the  hy- 
perbolical compliments  contained  in 
them,  that  Mr  Nicholas  had  either 
taken  leave  of  his  senses,  or  was  only 
indulging  his  old  propensity  to 
"hoaxing,"  she  never  could  be 
brought  to  subscribe  to  the  one  or 
the  other.  One  of  these  lyrics,  con- 
taining less  of  passion  and  more  of 
sentiment  than  the  generality  of  his 
eifuttious,  I  shall  beg  to  present  my 
readers  with.  It  was  placed  by  him 
in  Miss  Pyefinch's  hand  one  fine 
evening  after  his  return  from  a  soli- 
tary ramble  in  the  garden,  being 
rudely  written  down  with  a  pencil, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  no  bad  speci- 
men of  my  cousin's  poetical  abili-' 
ties. 


THB  POET  S  BOWER. 

A  bower  there  is,  a  lowly  bower. 
In  which  my  soul  delights  to  dwell  t 

No  gorgeous  dome,  or  storied  tower, 
cSm  charm  my  bosom  half  so  well ! 

No  Zenxis  ere  its  walls  adorn'd, 
Vo  Phldiaa  bade  ita  columna  HiA  ; 

8ueh  aids  the  humbler  arUat  acorn* &» 
Jiar  magln  i|a  toinert  to  mmi  iaki%:%>AjA. 


— Q    .w.  ua    t/COMItVB» 


Far  in  my  ^rden's  utmost  bound 
The  modest  mansion  rears  its  head, 

There  noisy  croi^ds  are  never  found. 
No  giddy  throngs  its  peace  invade; 

No  "  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch," 
Like  Edwin's,  '*  ask  a  master*8  care ; 

The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch," 
Receivaa  the  lonely  swain  or  fair. 

Within  inscribed,  above,  around^ 
Are  lines  of  mystic  import  seen ; 

And  many  a  quaint  device  is  found. 
And  many  a  glowing  verse  between* 

'Tis  here,  at  mom  or  dewy  eve. 

In  meditative  mood  reclined. 
The  world,  its  pomps  and  cares,  I  leave. 

And  shut  the  door  on  all  mankind. 

Full  many  a  tome's  neglected  weight, 
Here,  page  by  page,  mine  eyes  survey ; 

Full  many  a  patriot  s  warm  debate, 
And  many  a  youthful  poet's  lay  ; 

When  noby,  rough,  intestine  broils, 
'  Or  rude  commotions,  sore  molest^ 
My  sentimental  soul  recoils. 
And  here  I  fly  for  peace  and  rest 

Sweet  I  oh  sweet,  the  evening  hour, 
*Tis  then  I  bid  the  world  £rewi»ll— 
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scenes,  without  any  violent  appre- 
hension of  a  failure.  Colonel  Staf- 
ford had  been  some  time  in- England; 
his  constitution,  originally  not  a 
strong  one,  had  been  much  injured 
by  the  exertions,  privations,  and  fa- 
tigues, necessarily  attendant  on  a 
desultory  and  protracted  series  of 
campaigns ;  of  late,  too,  the  mode  of 
warfare  had  begun  to  assume  a  more 
decided  character,  and  the  *'  march- 
ings and  counter-marchings"  were 
now,  as  the  plans  of  the  great  com- 
mander who  directed  the  operations 
changed  from  the  offensive  to  the 
defensive,  iotersperscd  with  skir- 
mishes and  actions,  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  d  u  ring  their  progress,  though 
ever  glorious  in  their  results.  Fre- 
quently exposed,  from  the  nature  of 
his  official  situation  on  the  staff,  to 
the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
urged  by  the  innate  gallantry  of  a 
disposition  rather  impetuous  than 
prudent,  into  dangers  which  he 
might  perhaps  without  discredit 
have  avoided ;  still  the  "  sweet  little 
cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,"  seemed 
to  watch  over  my  father's  safety 
with  unwearied  vigilance.  Often 
was  the  weapon  levelled  by  man, 
but  Heaven  averted  the  ball ;  and 
with  a  single  exception,  he  came  out 
of  every  conflict  scathless  and  unin- 
jured. It  was  not  till  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  whither  he  was  at 
length  despatched  with  the  official 

accounts  ot  the  battle  of ,  and 

his  subsequent  retirement  into  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  that  the  ravages 
made  in  his  health,  by  his  long  con- 
tinued subjection  to  the  hardships 
of  a  military  life,  passed  uader  the 
inauspicious  combinations  of  an  ac- 
tive enemy  and  an  ungenial  climate, 
were  fully  apparent.  A  wouud,  too, 
originally  of  a  trivial  nature,  as  his 
friends  had  been  taught  to  believe, 
but  which  had  never  been  entirely 
healed,  now  joined  to  occasion  alarm 
to  his  frienas,  and  to  give  a  charac- 
ter to  other  symptoms  which  be- 
tokened a  sure,  though  gradual  de- 
cay.   Mrs  Stafford,  for  a  while,  shut 
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her  eyes,  and  remained  obstinately 
blind  to  what  was  perfectly  apparent 
to  every  one  else,  and  fondly  flat- 
tered herself  that  the  increasing 
debility  of  her  husband  might  be 
successfully  combated  by  quiet,  his 
native  air,  and  the  soothing  atten- 
tions of  conjugal  affection.  Her 
hopes  were  groundless ;  the  hectic 
on  his  cheek  became,  it  is  true,  more 
vivid,  but  it  contrasted  painfully 
with  the  sallow  paleness  of  the  rest 
of  his  countenance,  while  a  short  dry 
cough^  and  his  attenuated  form, 
evinced  but  too  surely  that  his  sta- 
mina were  affected,  if  not  reduced. 
The  symptoms  were  but  too  pro- 
phetic; as  spring  (the  third  since  his 
return)  advanced,  his  inability  to 
contend  against  disease  became  daily 
more  evident,  till  early  in  the  fatal 
month  of  May,  a  month  so  critical  to 
invalids,  my  dear  father  resigned  his 
upright  and  honourable  spirit  into 
the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it. 

My  poor  mother  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  most  profound  grief  by  this 
melancholy  event,  the  more  so,  as 
although  of  late  the  conviction  had 
been  forced  upon  her,  that  Colonel 
Stafford  was  in  a  rapidly  declining 
state,  still  she  had  never  contem- 
plated the  probability  of  so  sudden 
a  dissolution  of  those  ties  which 
formed  the  principal  joy  of  her  ex- 
istence. It  was  done,  however.^ 
Those  ligaments  of  the  soul  which 
bound  her  to  an  adored  and  adoring 
husband,  were  at  length  severed ; 
and  till  their  reunion  in  a  future 
world,  I  was  the  only  object  to 
which  she  was  now  to  look  for  com- 
fort und  support.  My  father's  death 
had  been  so  sudden,  that  I  had  bare- 
ly time  to  reach  home,  from  Christ 
Church,  of  which  I  was  now  a  mem- 
ber, in  order  to  receive  his  blessing. 
He  died  like  a  Christian,  calm,  fear- 
less, and  resigned,  with  his  latest 
breath  commending  my  mother  to 
my  care.  Years  have  since  rolled 
on,  but  the  moment  is  fresh  as  ever 
in  my  memory.^May  I  never  forget 
it! 
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THB  Indian's  eitbroi* 

But  by  my  wronfi.  and  by  mj  mnHh, 
To.inoROw  Oro<muko*t  kratn 
I'hat  flra  yon  HaiTen  with  monm  ofitith, 
Shall  guide  ma  to  the  foe ! 

Indian  Song  im  **  Q^rtnUk  9f  W^jfoming.** 

SCENE  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  A  MORATIAN  HI88IONART.* 

gcene^  The  shore  of  a  Lake  surrounded  by  deep  woods^-A  soHtary  eabin  an 
its  banks,  overshadouyed  by  maple  and  sycamore  trees — Herrmann^  the  "* 
iionary,  seated  alone  before  the  cabin-^The  hour  is  evening  twiUghi. 

Herrmamu  Was  that  the  light  from  some  lone  awift  canoe 
Shooting  across  the  waters  ?— No,  a  flash 
From  the  nieht's  first  quick  fire-fly,  lost  again 
In  the  deep  bay  of  Ceaaris.    Not  a  bark 
Is  on  the  wave ;  no  rustle  of  a  breeze 
Comes  through  the  forest.    In  this  new,  itijuige  world. 
Oh  1  how  mysterious,  how  eternal,  aeema 
The  mighty  melancholy  of  the  wooda  I 
The  Desert's  own  great  spirit,  infinite  f 
Little  they  know,  in  mine  own  father-land. 
Along  the  castled  Rhine,  or  e*en  amidst 
The  wild  Harz  mountains,  or  the  rilran  gladea 
Deep  in  the  Odenwald,  they  little  know 
Of  what  is  solitude  I    In  hours  like  this. 
There,  from  a  thousand  nooks,  the  cottwe-hearths 
Pour  forth  red  light  throuffb  vine-hung  Mtdces, 
To  guide  the  peasant,  singing  cheerily. 
On  the  home -path ; — while  round  hla  lowly  porch. 
With  eager  eyes  awaiting  his  return. 
The  clustered  faces  of  his  children  abine 
To theclear  harvest- moon.    Be  atill, fond  thonghta f 
Melting  my  spirit's  grasp  from  heavenly  hope 
By  your  vain  earth wara  yearnings.    O  my  God  I 
Draw  me  still  nearer,  closer  unto  Tbee^ 
Till  all  the  hollow  of  these  deep  desirea 
May  with  thyself  be  filled ! — Be  it  enoogli 
At  once  to  gladden  and  to  solemnize 
My  lonely  life,  if  for  thine  altar  here 
In  this  dread  temple  of  the  wilderness. 
By  prayer,  and  toil,  and  watching,  I  may  win 
The  offering  of  one  heart,  one  human  hearty 
Bleeding,  repenUng^oving ! 

;^Sr^  Harklaatep, 

An  Indian  tread  1 1  know  the  stealthy  aound— 
'Tis  on  some  quest  of  evil,  through  thegraaa 
Gliding  so  serpent-like. 

JHe  comes  forward  ajid  meets  an  LuUan  tcarrior  armed. 
Enonio,  is  it  thou  ?    I  see  thy  form 
Tower  stately  through  the  dusk ;  yet  acarce  mine  eye 
Discerns  thy  face. 

JEnonio.  My  father  speaks  my  name. 

Herrmann.  Are  not  the  huntera  from  the  chase  returned  ? 
The  night-fires  lit  ?    Why  is  my  son  abroad  ? 


*  Circumstances  similar  to  those  on  whl^  th\a  nemaVi  lQ«nAcA«  u%na»ila4\iw 
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Enonio,  The  warrior's  arrow  knowB  of  nobler  prejr 
Than  elk  or  deer.    Now  let  mj  father  leave 
The  lone  path  free. 

Herrmann.  The  forest-waj  is  long 

From  the  red  chieftain's  home.    Rest  thee  awhile 
Beneath  my  sycamore,  and  we  wiU  speak 
Of  the^  things  further. 

Enonio,  Tell  me  not  of  rest ! 

My  heart  is  sleepless^  and  the  dark  night  swift. 
1  muet  begone. 

Herrmann  (solemnly,)    No,  warrior,  thou  must  stay  \ 
The  Mighty  One  hath  given  me  power  to  search 
Thy  soul  with  piercing  words-^-and  thou  must  ntxf, 
And  hear  me,  and  give  answer !    If  thy  heart 
Be  erown  thus  restless,  is  it  not  because 
Within  its  dark  folds  thou  hast  mantled  up 
Some  burDiDg  thought  of  ill  ? 

JEnonio  (with  sudden  impetuosity,)    How  should  I  Test  ? 
—Last  night  the  spirit  of  my  brother  came. 
An  angry  shadow  m  the  moonlight  strode, 
And  said — **  Avenge  me ! " — In  the  clouds  this  mom, 
I  saw  the  frowning  colour  of  his  blood— 
And  that,  too,  had  a  voice.— I  lay  at  noon 
Alone  beside  the  sounding  waterfall, 
And  thro'  its  thunder-music  spake  a  tone, 
— A  low  tone  piercipg  all  the  roll  of  waves— ^ 
And  said — "  Avenge  me  !"-^T\ktv%  have  I  raised 
The  tomahawk,  and  strung  the  bow  again, 
That  I  may  send  the  shadow  from  my  couch. 
And  take  the  strange  sound  from  the  cataract^ 
And  sleep  once  more. 

Herrmann,  A  better  path,  my  son. 

Unto  the  still  and  dewy  land  of  sleep, 
My  hand  in  peace  can  ffuide  thee— ev*n  the  way 
Thy  dying  brother  trode.- Say^  didst  thou  love 
That  lost  one  well  ? 

Enonio,  Kuow'st  thou  not  we  grew  up 

Even  as  twin  roes  amidst  the  wilderness  r 
Unto  the  chase  we  journeyed  in  one  path, 
We  stemmed  the  lake  in  one  canoe ;  we  lay 
Beni^b  one  oak  to  rest. — When  fever  hung 
UpoJWy  burning  lips,  my  brother's  hand 
Was  still  beneath  my  head ;  my  brother's  robe 
Covered  my  bosom  from  the  chill  night  air. 
Our  lives  were  girdled  by  one  belt  of  love. 
Until  he  turned  nim  from  his  fathers'  gods. 
And  then  my  soul  fell  from  him — then  the  graai 
Grew  in  the  way  between  our  parted  homes. 
And  wheresoever  I  wandered,  tnen  It  seemed 
That  all  the  woods  were>ilent-*4  went  forth — 
I  journeyed,  with  my  lonely  ^^^^^^^h^f^^fm^m 
And  so  returned :— and  where  was  w1^«inNiitli 
Owned  him  no  more. 

Herrmann,  But  thou  tbvself  sfaiae  then 

Hast  turned  thee  from  the  idols  of  thy  tribe. 
And,  like  thy  brother,  bowed  the  Sttppliant  knee 
To  the  one  God. 

Enonio,  Yes,  I  have  learned  to  pray 

With  my  white  father's  words,  vet  all  the  mote, 
M/  heart,  that  ahut  agtfaMC  mjr  mroftber'a  \0Ye« 
Hatb  been  within  me  as  an  arrow  j  firo» 
Burning  my  sleep  awaj.-^tf  As  iMbi4nNfeit 
MOdet  ae  etnage  wbkpen  and  dim  AiaAowt  ^^'V 


Of  the  strong  passion,  the  remorseful  grief 

At  work  in  thine  own  breast,  which  lends  the  voice 

Unto  the  forest  and  the  cataract. 

The  angry  colour  to  the  clouds  of  morn. 

The  shadow  to  the  moonlight — Stay,  my  son ! 

Thy  brother  is  at  peace. — Reside  his  couch, 

When  of  the  murderer's  poisoned  shaft  he  died, 

I  knelt  and  prayed ;  he  named  his  Saviour's  name. 

Meekly,  beseechingly ; — ^he  spoke  of  thee 

In  pity  and  in  love. 

Enonio  (Jiurriedly,)    Did  he  not  say 
My  arrow  should  avenge  him  ? 

Herrmann,  His  last  words 

Were  all  forgiveness. 

Enonio.  What  I  and  shall  the  man 

Who  pierced  him,  with  the  shaft  of  treachery. 
Walk  fearless  forth  in  joy  ? 

Herrmann.  Was  he  not  once 

Thy  brother's  friend  ? — Oh!  trust  me,  not  mjoy 
He  walks  the  frownine  forest    Did  keen  love. 
The  late  repentant  of  its  heart  estranged. 
Wake  in  thy  haunted  bosom,  with  its  train 
Of  sounds  and  shadows — and  sball  he  escape? 
Enonio,  dream  it  not  I^Our  God,  the  all-just. 
Unto  himself  reserves  this  Royalty — 
The  secret  chastening  of  the  guilty  heart. 
The  fiery  touch,  the  scourge  that  purifies. 
Leave  it  with  Him ! — Yet  make  it  not  thy  hope-^ 
For  that  strong  heart  of  thine— -oh  I  listen  yet- 
Must  in  its  depths  o*ercome  the  very  wish 
For  death  or  fortune  to  the  guilty  one. 
Ere  it  can  sleep  again. 

Enonio.  My  father  speaks 
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Hath  to  his  Master  passed. — He  waits  thee  there — 

For  love,  we  trust,  springs  heavenward  from  the  grave. 

Immortal  in  its  holiness. — He  calis 

His  brother  to  the  land  of  golden  light. 

And  ever-living  fountains-^cpuldst  thou  hear 

His  voice  o'er  those  bright  waters,  it  Would  say, 

"  My  brother !  oh !  be  pure,  be  merciful  I 

That  we  may  meet  again." 

Enonio  (hesitating,)        Can  I  return 
Unto  my  tribe,  and  unavenged  ? 

Herrmann,  To  Him, 

To  Him,  return,  from  whom  thine  erring  steps 
Have  wandered  far  and  long ! — Return,  my  son. 
To  thy  Redeemer ! — Died  he  not  in  love, 
—The  sinless,  the  divine,  the  Son  of  God — 
Breathing  forgiveness  midst  all  agonies. 
And  we^  Bare  we  be  ruthless  ? — By  His  aid 
4      Shalt  thou  be  guided  to  thy  brother's  place 
Midst  the  pure  spirits. — Oh  !  retrace  the  way 
Back  to  thy  Saviour !  he  rejects  no  heart 
Ev'n  with  the  dark  stains  on  it|  if  true  tears 
Be  o'er  them  showered. — Aye,  weep,  thou  Indian  Chief  I 
For,  by  the  kindling  moonlight,  1  behold 
Thy  proud  lips  working — weep,  relieve  thy  soul ! 
Tears  will  not  shame  thy  manhood,  in  the  hour 
Of  its  great  conQict. 

Enonio  {giving  up  his  iceapons  to  Herrmann,)  Father,  take  the  bow. 
Keep  the  sharp  arrows,  till  the  hunters  call 
Forth  to  the  chase  once  more. — And  let  me  dwell 
A  little  while^  my  Father !  by  thy  side. 
That  I  may  hear  the  blessed  words  again 
— Lil<e  water-brooks  amidst  the  summer  hills— 
From  thy  true  lips  flow  forth.    For  in  my  heart 
The  music  and  the  memory  of  their  sound 
Too  long  have  died  away. 

Herrmann.  Oh  !  welcome  back, 

Friend,  rescued  one ! — Yes,  thou  shalt  be  my  guest, 
And  we  will  pray  beneath  my  sycamore 
Together,  morn  and  eve ;  and  I  will  spread 
Thy  couch  brside  my  fire,  and  sleep  at  last 
-^-After  the  visiting  of  holy  thoughts — 
With  dewy  wing  shall  sink  upon  thine  eyes  I 
— Enter  my  home,  and  welcome,  welcome  back, 
To  peace,  to  God,  thou  lodt  and  found  again ! 

[  They  go  into  the  cabin  together 

Herrmann  (lingering  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  looks  up  to  the 

starry  skies.) 
Father  !  that  from  amidst  yon  glorioufi  worlds 
Now  look'st  on  us,  thy  children !  make  this  hour 
Blessed  for  ever  I  May  it  see  the  birth 
Of  thine  own  image  in  the  unfathomed  deep 
Of  an  immortal  soul ; — a  thing  to  name 
With  reverential  thought,  a  solemn  world ! 
To  Thee  more  precious  than  those  thousand  Btara 
Burning  on  high  in  thy  majestic  Heaven  I 
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philosophers  ihemselves.  Yet,  loo 
much  light  may  be  as  overwhelmiog 
as  too  little,  aud  it  is  possible  that 
our  sanhculotte  politicians  may  be 
as  much  bewildered  in  the  excessive 
suD^hine  of  the  niDeteenth  ceBtury, 
as  the  most  carefully  costumed  mi* 
nister  in  the  obscurity  of  the  eight- 
eenth. However,  "Dimeliora."  It 
is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  boast,  or 
of  reasoning  to  draw  conclusions  in 
scorn  of  facts.  We  have  discovered, 
that  our  forefathers  were  totally  ig- 
norant of  every  sound  principle  of 
government  at  home,  and  policy 
abroad.  Among  our  accessions  of 
knowledge, we  have  a8certained,that 
in  distrusting  France,  and  allying 
themselves  with  Germany,  they  en- 
tirely miscalculated  the  nature  of 
the  national  good  and  evil.  And  not 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  those 
whose  blood  flows  in  our  veins,  and 
who,  by  some  means  or  other,  cer- 
tainly contrived  to  build  up  a  very 
considerable  empire,  we  admit  that 
luck  is  an  element  of  policy,  that  the 
blunderer  may  be  as  well  off  as  the 
sage,  and  that  there  ia  a  pity,  or  a 
protection,  which,  as  the  Turks  say, 
especially  saves  the  bones  of  children 
and  idiots  from  being  broken,  f  Yet 
History,  old  almanacK  as  it  is  in  the  * 
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fight  for  the  laud  of  F 
was  the  heroism   of 
thought  it  *'  foul  sha 
or  Spain  should  inva< 
of  her  realms;  and  i 
band,  which  would 
that  magnanimous  f« 
last  drop  of  the  enen 
its  own,  that  awed  ll: 
ever  from  the  land, 
other  powers  of  £i 
earth  she  is  inacc^rssib 
can  subdue  with  her 
fore  she  strikes  with  1 
tactic  is  not  in  the  Ei 
cottage,  the  manufai 
streets ;  her  campaigi 
spiracy;  and  the  moel 
of  her  eternal  rivalry, ! 
alliance  with  the  spiri 
cils.    Let  us  not  be  n 
as  desiring  war  with 
as  even  repelling  the  i 
amity  with  France,  wl 
ble  to  be  retained. 

f generated  only  by  tli 
dentity  of  purpose,  b; 
of  her  principles,  by  i 
of  our  policy  from  ih 
allies  for  the  sake  • 
more  exclusively  witl 
thinking  the  world  ¥ 
playing  the  part,  to  m> 
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AU  upoti  ll  from  a  higher  source    Franee,  without  the  declaration  of 
than  the  paations  or  principles  of    Atheigm,  will  have  the  substance; 


nan,  it  must  break  o£f  by  the  nature 
of  human  things ;  what  began  in  im* 
prudence  must  end  in  caprice :  for- 
tunate if  a  community  of  error  does 
IKK  end  in  a  community  of  corrup- 


and  the  popular  novelty  will  be*the 
man  who  believes  in  tbe  exibtence  of 
a  hereafter,  or  binds  his  oath,  and 
keeps  his  conscience  in  awe,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  God.    We  say 


tkHi»  and  the  ill-judged  alliance  of    this  in  no  angry  recollection  of  old 


the  vices  and  the  follies  surprise  the 
world  with  the  moral,  how  a  great 
nation  may  be  most  speedily  un- 
done. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we 
can  he  panegyrists  of  the  ancient 
church  of  France.  Its  prejudices, 
and  its  unfitness  for  being  the  teacher 
of  a  national  mind,  or  tbe  depository 
of  those  deathless  truths,  which  were 

given  for  the  instruction  of  that  mind 
1  higher  objects  than  the  rights  even 
of  kings,  churches,  and  prelates, 
brought  their  own  heavy  penalties. 
Bot»  we  think,  with  Plutarcb,  that 
Ae darkest  superstition  is  better  than 
infidelity;  the  most  ignorant  reve- 
rence of  an  Eternal  Source  of  truth, 
purity,  and  justice,  is  a  better  ele- 
aaent  of  society  than  the  most  spark- 
ling contempt  of  them  all ;  and  that 
when  the  winds  are  abroad,  and  the 
Gommonwealth  is  on  tbe  surge,  we 
jihould  confide  more  in  the  fidelity 
that  piloted  itself  by  the  dimmest 
gleam  of  the  worlds  above,  than  in 


rivalry,  and  in  no  modern  fear.  We 
say  it  as  little  in  ofi'ence  to  the  per- 
sonal honour  of  her  people,  or  tlie 
political  integrity  of  her  sovereign. 
The  stipulations  of  public  council 
may  be  formed  in  the  purest  spirit  of 
good  faith;  but  the  solidity  of  the 
connexion  is  forbidden  by  a  law 
more  powerful  than  human  honour 
or  national  policy.  With  a  people 
nationally  divorced  from  religion,  no 
other  safe  connexion  can  follow. 
Strength  and  weakness  may  com- 
bine. But  Protestant  England  and 
Infidel  France  must  overpower  a 
repulsion  seated  in  nature,  before 
they  can  combine.  As  well  might 
both  ends  of  the  needle  point  to  the 
pole. 

When  Pitt,  in  1 798,  was  reproached 
by  Opposition  with  refusing  to  make 
peace  with  France,  he  turned  on  his 
reproachers,  and  boldly  asked.  With 
whom  was  he  to  make  peace  ?  where 
was  the  French  Government  ?  Wat 
England  to  send  an  ambassador  to 


Uie  most  flourishing   promises    of    treat  with  the  Tribunal,  or  catch  the 


reaching  our  anchorage,  with  repub- 
lican honour  at  the  prow,  and  repub- 
lican Atheism  at  the  helm.  We  there- 
fore pronounce  that  our  alliance  with 
the  throne  and  people  of  Louis -Phi- 
UppemuBtbe insecure;  ifwe  extend  it, 
must  be  dangerous  to  the  full  degree 
of  its  extent ;  and  in  the  first  serious 
collision  with  Europe,  may  be  our 
ruin*  In  France^  at  this  moment, 
:tbere  is  no  national  religion.  That 
lias  been  abolished  by  the  legislature 


faction  as  it  passed  through  the 
streets  to  the  scaffold  ?  What,  could 
the  honourable  gentleman  tell  him, 
was  the  Government  of  France  at  that 
hour,  or  who;  or  how  long  they 
might  last,  or  whether  another  week 
of  change  might  not  see  the  firmest 
treaties  worth  no  more  than  the  pa- 
per they  were  written  on,  and  Prance, 
under  the  new  sovereignty  of  a  new 
mob,  choosing  new  allies,  acting  on 
new  principles,  and  finishing  a  mock 
of  the  streets.    The  deliberations  of    negotiation  by  a  furious  plunge  into 


tlie  pike  and  the  pistol,  in  the  three 
days  of  July,  decided  that  question 
without  the  formality  of  debate.  The 
rabble  of  Paris  spoke  the  word,  and 
it  was  done.  The  legislature  was 
worthy  of  the  work,  and  the  work 
worthy  of  the  legislature.  Now  every 
man  in  France  may  choose  his  reli- 
gion for  himself,  or  make  his  reli- 

.  gion,  or  may  neither  choose  nor 
make.  Thus,  nine- tenths  of  France 
kave  no  religion  of  any  kind.  The 
tiaiag generation  wiU  be  the  inherit- 

0m  or  tbeir  fuiben*  principlea } 


hostilities?  And  what  is  the  diffefence 
in  the  year  18.34  ?  A  rabble  quarrel, 
a  popular  play,  a  trial  for  libel,  a  Par^ 
liamentary  duel,  a  refugee  princess, 
a  duellist's  funeral,  each  and  all  shake 
the  consumptive  frame  of  the  State  in- 
to convulsions.  A  hundred  thousand 
of  the  rabble  following  the  hearse  of 
an  individual  never  heard  of  before, 
and  five-and- twenty  thousand  troops 
of  the  line  paraded  t<\  Vl^v^  >^i%xfiL 
from  sacV\i\c^  xV\fe  '\\\\W\^%^^  «t^  ^^  n 
evidence*  ol  toi\\  %\Sk\\V\vs .  ^^^^"^J^. 


publiijue   of  uu-fraiic    frtiehulderiu  publlBliers,  and  th/n 

Theae  truthti  are  m  patpabln  u  the  mure    B|feDUi   thef 

day:  anil  uU  U>  tlihfluatiagKOvern-  chnuge  of  the  time^ 

iniiiitttiat  weare  loBDchor  ihei  Bri-  —thtsy  are  the  carrier 

tUh  briipira,  aod  brafelf  reaolre  to  the  laittruineiiti — toU 

tiulc  or  swim  wiih  our  coapaDiDn.  may  be  uncooaidarec 

But    the    Mill    more    farmidable  Tliu  iiiin,;  i,  iu  iIib  pi 

fruits  of  the  (illiaace  are  already  tijeueniTHJun  is  thot 

■proutieg  among  ouneWea.    The  11-  If  ihia  th»uoel  be  n 

teraiure  of   Frauce,  the  produiM  of  coiruptiun  of  the  law 
Republican  prjiici)ite«  on  private  li-         Aud  the  chief  calaa 

ceotiituiaeiia,  n  coming  over  ia  erery  of  ihingit  ia,  that  it  i 

■bape  of  tempiaiiooi   prufligate  do-  ihioif  ot    the  ihapa  a 

vela  for  the  uloseH  profligate  plays  of  nature.    Whether  I 

for  Ihe  theatres,  are  the  luat  impor-  nistera  bare  been  the 

tatWDB  from  Fraute.     We  have  al-  not  believe  ihem  lo 

ready  had  aa  exhibition  ou  the  Me-  cauaej,  or   wbetlier  I 

tropulitan  Stage,  of  the  profanBiiun  sire  to  gel  rid  of  Ibo  i 

ot  the  tomb,  the  dead  aclually  walk-  yood  their  power,     i 

log  out  of  their  cuffing,  to  the  tune  of  ration  might  be  as  ru 

»  quadrille,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  tily.     We   are  Smms 

opera  gills  running  about  the  Btnge,  we    caoDM   cui  hh 

in  a  condition,  as  to  dress,  startling  without  hiMnUitg  ,b 

even  among  opera  girls.     In  this  in-  muatawali  tlie  work  ■ 

stance,  the  public  wei^  taken  by  sur-  Tigiltnt  to  watch  fw 

pnae.     Uiagusl  sooa  put  down  the  '  nitiea   which   Providi 

exhibition,  and  a  fortnight  la  London  nations,  not  wilfullr 

finished  the  display  which  in  Paris  "must  try  to  recoiar 

enjoyed  the  full  flame  of  popularity  with  the  neat  Geriai 

for  a  year.     But  another  exbibiiion  cherish  such  uaity  ai 

followed,  of  a  more  mature  order  of  Prussia,  now  only  an 

tlie   prolane.      The   history  of  that  great  northern  Empi 

f?'§_.5*?^""''T'*°j'*''-**"''''"KPe-  "">•'  unhoslttiing  &i 


litidefeoded  shore.  And  that  wtr 
VrfH  essentially  be  anti-EngHsb. 
But  that  all  conjecture  on  things  so 
little  within  the  competence  of  man 
must  be  vague,  it  might  be  pro* 
noonced  that  the  direction  and 
the  instruments  of  that  war  will 
equally  differ  from  all  the  past.  The 
first  struggle  will  be  at  sea,  and  the 
field  of  battle  will  be  the  Medlter* 
ranean.  The  means  will  be,  not  skill, 
but  numbers;  science  will  have  little 
operation ;  the  true  element  of  the 
war  will  be  multitude.  With  the 
Euxine  for  her  wet  dock,  Russia 
inay  pour  down  a  thousand  ships, 
some  to  be  destroyed,  some  to  be 
captured,  but  the  rest  to  sweep  the 
aeas.  Europe  will  be  no  longer  the 
grand  tllting-place  of  armies.  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  the  borders  of  the 
Ettphntes,  and  the  Indus,  will  be  the 
field.  The  days  so  long  expected, 
ttiay  be  at  hand,  when  those  vast 
stagnant  countries,  to  be  roused 
from  their  stagnation  only  by  war, 
win  feel  the  force  of  that  thunder- 
titorm,  and  awake  before  the  whirl- 
wind. Eg^pt  and  the  Saracen  world 
will  pour  forth,  to  meet  the  North. 
The  Tartar  tribes  which  have  now 
for  two  hundred  years  been  swelling 
their  undisturbed  population,  and 
abarpenlng  their  unused  swords  for 
War,  will  be  once  more  summoned  to 
their  old  work  of  devastation,  and 
fill  th«  East  with  the  terrors  of  bar- 
barian inroad,  and  perform  their  ter- 
Tibte  share  in  shaking  the  system  of 
the  world.  Whether  this  will  be  the 
last  blow;  or  whether  a  still  more 
universal  havoc  shall  complete  the 
catastrophe,  is  among  those  questions 
which  only  presumption  would  at- 
tempt to  resolve.  But,  of  one  thing 
tc«  are  sure,  that  to  prepare  for  strug- 
gle Is  the  best  security  for  turning  it 
into  success ;  and  that  to  adhere  to 
the  maxims  by  which  England  has 
been  made  vrise,  happy,  and  free,  is 
the  best  preparation,  let  the  struggle 
come  when  it  will. 

What  was  the  fine  far-seeing  lan- 
guage of  Barke  forty  years  ago  ?  •^A 
French  conspiracy  is  gaining  ground 
In  every  country.  This  system,  hap- 
pening to  be  founded  on  principles 
the  most  dekisive,  indeed,  but  the 
most  fiatteting  to  the  natural  propen- 
•ities  of  the  umhinklog  multitude, 
amd  to  the  BpeeuhtioM  of  all  who 
ma^  wkk&a$  tbUdag  pnfymdlf. 
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must  extend  its  influence*  A  predo- 
minant inclination  towards  it  appeaxa 
in  all  who  have  no  religion;  when; 
otherwise,  their  disposition  leads! 
them  to  be  advocates  even  for  des- 
potism. Hence  Hume,  though  I  can- 
not say  that  he  does  not  throw  oat 
some  expressions  of  disapprobation 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  levellers, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  yet  affirms 
that  the  doctrines  of  John  Bull  were 
conformable  to  the  ideas  of  primitive 
equality,  w/iich  are  engraven  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  Boldness  formerly 
was  not  the  character  of  Atheists,  as 
such.  They  were  even  of  a  charac- 
ter nearly  the  reverse.  They  were, 
like  the  old  Epicureans,  rather  an 
unenterprising  race.  But  they  have 
grown  active,  designing,  turbulent 
and  seditious.  They  are  sworn  ene- 
mies to  king,  nobility,  and  priest- 
hood." 

Republicanism  was  checked  In 
Europe  by  the  double  cause  of  its 
excesses  in  France,  and  its  ravages 
beyond  France.  The  nations  hur- 
rying to  prostrate  themselves  before 
a  god,  shrank  from  the  worship  of  a 
maniac.  Even  the  populace  who 
hailed  the  French  armies  as  deliver- 
ers, were  indignant  when  their  de- 
liverance was  felt  only  in  blows. 
But  the  ftalutary  terror  is  gone  with 
its  cause.  France  is  now  do  looger 
the  naked  lunatic,  rending  its  own 
flesh,  and  pledi^tig  the  nations  round 
it  in  cups  of  blood.  She  now  wears 
the  dignity  of  a  settled  government; 
she  speaks  the  principles  of  rebellion 
from  the  majesty  of  a  throne.  She 
is  not  now  the  wild  sibyl  uttering 
her  frenzied  inspirations  from  ca^ 
verns  and  ruins,  and  sending  her 
fragile  decrees  to  be  borne  on  the 
gusts  of  the  storm.  She  is  now  the 
Fythoness,  standing  on  the  golden 
tripod,  with  the  magnificence  of  na- 
tional wealth,  and  the  solemnities  of 
national  worship  round  her ;  and 
summoning  the  grave  procession  of 
kings  and  kingdoms  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  fate.  A  total  and  a  most 
formidable  change  has  come  over 
her  whole  instrumentality  for  affect- 
ing the  European  future.  Alliance, 
not  war ;  the  appearance  of  the  most 
generous  candour,  Instead  of  the 
moat  ostentatious  perfidy  \  %  <^tiA^ 
zealous,  unvf^TwX  vitbwJ^'H  ^v^^^ 
WTongi  of  in3Ki\\tL^\fli«»^^w^ 
by  clfiata  oi  oA«»>VMfi«»^^^*V* 


iiaieiy  regaraiDg  Ministers  as  their 
tools  and  their  antagonists,  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  as  to  their  being  able 
to  sweep  all  administrations  into 
their  current ;  it  must  be  of  some 
import  to  know  what  those  prin- 
ciples are.  Forty  years  ago  their 
creed  as  to  Kines  was  laid  down  by 
the  celebrated  Condorcet  in  his  pa- 
per on  the  education  of  the  Dau- 
phin, of  whom  he  had  been  chosen 
oy  the  National  Assembly  to  be  the 
tutor,  or  rather  the  jailor.  *'The 
Assembly  willed  that  the  usekssness 
of  a  Ki/ig,  and  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing means  to  establish  something  in 
lieu  of  a  power  founded  on  iilusion, 
should  be  one  of  the  first  truths  of- 
fered to  the  reason  of  the  pupil ;  the 
obligation  of  conforming  himself  to 
this,  being  the  first  of  his  moral  duties. 
The  object  is  less  to  form  a  King, 
than  to  teach  him  that  he  should 
know  how  to  wish  no  longer  to  be 
such**  This  was  the  creed  of  the 
man  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  the 
Rational  Assembly,  was  their  per- 
petual secretary  and  their  principal 
guide.  And  this  was  in  the  period 
when  a  King  was  still  acknowledged, 
and  bef4»re  the  philosophers  oad 
given  the  practical  illustration  of 
their  doctrines  by  cutting  off  the 


a  blunderer,  we  havi 
Cicero   proposed   hi 
business.    Burke    ce 
not  have  embarked 
most  diflScult  career  < 
life,  if  he  had  not  gi 
himself  that  Uie  bark 
the  voyage.    On  reti 
liament  in  June,  17S 
tained  his  son's  retui 
and  had  placed  him  o 
of  oflSce,  by  Lord  Fit 
pointment  of  him  as  I 
the  Irish  Viceroy alty 
reer  was  to  be  untriec 
tations  of  power,  anc 
the  casualties  of  fortui 
der  soon  gave  evidenc 
tion.   Burke's  sensidv 
was  so  well  known  i 
that  Bracklesley,  the 
clan,  decidedly  suppi 
mation  of  the  nature 
from  the  unfortunate 
ring  that  it  would  sooi 
to  his  life  than  his  sc 
tient  was  now  remov 
urbs  for  the  benefit  of 
he  should  commence 
Ireland.    But  that  per 
to  arrive.    At  length 
before  he  breathed  h 
found  necessary  to  gi' 


«    • 
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The  lattort  Ikire  to  Mrs  Haviland,  a  coq- 
nexion  of  the  family.  A  feiir  extracts 
are  here  giiren : — '*  August  1,  1794 — 
Aa  Dr  King"  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester)  ''undoubtedly  communi- 
cated to  you  the  melancholy  con- 
tenta  of  my  yesterday's  letter,  you 
will  be  anxious  to  know  whether 
mother  day  has  brought  any  new 
hope*  There  is  a  little,  feeble  and 
faint  The  sentence  is  at  least  re- 
spited for  a  time.  A  second  letter 
from  Mr  Burke  yesterday  evening 
informed  me  that  the  physicians 
forbade  him  to  despair.  The  disor^ 
der  18  8  consumption,  which  has, 
however,  not  yet  reached  the  lungs. 
♦  ♦  ♦  *  The  family  are  wiih 
poor  Richard  in  lodgings  a  little  be- 
yond Brompton.  It  is  a  house  of 
mourning  indeed.  Dr  Bracklesley 
iaySy  it  is  almost  too  much  for  him, 
who,  as  a  physician,  is  inured  to  such 
aighta,  and  in  some  degree  callous 
to  them.  *****  Mr  Burke 
writes  to  me  that  he  is  almost  dried 
up.  The  conclusion  of  his  first  letter 
was  highly  affecting.  He  ended 
with  an  abrupt  exclamation — 'Oh, 
my  poor  brother  died  in  time  I'  " 

Before  the  next  letter,  the  catas- 
trophe had  arrived.  '*  August  4, 
—When  I  shortly  Informed  you  of 
the  melancholy  event  on  Saturday, 
1  was  acquainted  with  the  event, 
and  nothing  more,  from  the  mouth 
of  Dr  Bracklesley.  Some  of  the 
particulars  I  have  since  collected,  as 
well  as  I  could.  They  may  afflict 
you,  but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  such 
sorrow,  which  he  who  cannot  taste, 
deserves  to  be  pitied.  You  know 
everv  thing  till  the  night  previous  to 
his  death.  During  that  night  he  was 
restless anddiscomposed.  Inthemor* 
ning  his  lips  were  observed  to  have 
become  black.  His  voice,  however, 
was  better.  *****  His  fa- 
ther and  mother  did  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  flattered  by  the  favour- 
able symptoms.  Their  lamentations 
reached  him  where  he  lay.  He  rose 
from  his  bed.  He  then  desired  the 
servants  to  support  him  towards  the 
room  where  his  father  and  mother 
were  sitting  in  tears.  *  *  *  * 
He  endeavoured  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  his  father,  but  grief 
keeping  the  latter  silent,  he  said, 
arlef  some  observaliona  on  his  own 
eoadiUoB,  '  Why^  ilr,  do  you  not 

4Mfo  me  fbr  tbmi  temnlt  tf^u 


feel  myself  better,  and  in  spi- 
rits, yet  my  heart  flutters,  I  knoW 
not  why.  Pray,  talk  to  me,  sir; 
talk  of  religion,  talk  of  morality; 
talk,  if  you  will,  on  indifferent  sub* 
jects.'  Then  turning  round,  he  said» 
<  What  noise  is  that  ?  Does  it  rain  ? 
No,  it  is  the  rustling  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees.'  And  immo* 
diately,  with  a  voice  as  clear  as  ever 
in  his  life,  and  a  more  than  common 
grace  of  action,  he  repeated  soma 
beautiful  lines  from  Adam's  mom* 
ing  hymn.  They  are  favourite  lines 
ofnis  father's,  and  were  so,  as  I  re* 
collect,  of  his  poor  uncle's,  to  whom 
he  was  then  going,  with  those  very 
lines  on  his  tongue, — 

"  '  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four 

quarters  blow — 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  yoar  tops, 

ye  pines. 
With  every  ]>lant,  in   sign  of  worship 

wave  ! ' 

'*  He  began  again,  and  again  pro* 
nounced  the  lines  with  the  samo 
happiness  of  elocution  and  gesture^ 
waved  his  head  in  sign  of  worships 
and,  worshipping,  sank  into  the  arms 
of  his  parents,  as  in  2l  profound  and 
sweet  sleep  I  ♦  ♦  •  Thebehaviout 
of  our  two  poor  friends  is  such  aa 
might  be  expected  by  those  who 
know  both  their  sensibility  and  their 
strength  of  reason.  •  •  ♦  During 
the  first  day,  the  father  was,  at  times, 
as  I  have  heard,  truly  terrible  in  hia 
grief.  He  occasionally  worked  him* 
self  up  to  an  agony  of  affliction^  and 
then,  bursting  away  from  all  con* 
trol,  would  rush  to  the  room  where 
his  son  lay,  and  throw  himself  head* 
long  on  the  bed  or  on  the  floor* 
Yet,  at  intervals  he  attended,  add 

ffave  directions  relative  to'  every 
ittle  arrangement,  pleasing  himself 
most  with  thinking  what  would  bO 
most  consonant  to  the  living  wisbei 
of  his  son.  At  intervals,  too,  faO 
would  argue  against  the  ineffectual 
sorrow  of  his  wife."  •  •  •  **  AUff^ 
7. — At  last  I  l^ive  seen  poor  Burke. 
His  grief  was  less  intolerable  than  I 
bad  supposed.  He  took  me  by  wxt* 
pise,  or  I  should  then  have  avoided 
him.  He  told  me  he  was  brioginf 
his  mind  by  degrees  to  his  miserable 
situation ;  and  be  lamented  that  Ita 
went  to  %««  \a%  %voL^\«t  ^«ft!^^  «8^ 
the  de«AtovaL\«ii«sLC»\«»t»LA^^^^ 
tn  \mvtM\om  t<li  VVk  \fl^^ff^ 
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the  features  and  air  of  his  living 
EicnardI"  ThU  letter  corrects 
0ome  of  the  statements  of  the  fore- 
going. The  patient  had  reached  the 
room  where  his  father  was,  but, 
finding  himself  feebler,  returned  to 
his  bed.  It  was  his  father  who  ex- 
plained to  him  the  noise,  as  the  rust- 
ling of  the  trees.  He  then  repeated 
the  lines  from  Milton,  sank  back, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  breathed 
no  more. — *'  Aug,  12.  At  last  I  hai'e 
had  Uie  pleasure  (I  may  truly  say, 
under  the  circumstances)  of  seeing 
our  dear  Mrs  Burke.  After  the  first 
meeting,  she  was  more  composed 
than  he;  or  she  played  her  part 
more  naturally,  in  order  not  to  dis- 
compose him.  He  took  roe  by  the 
hand,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  artifi- 
cial and  laborious  fortitude ;  she  saw 
through  the  disguise,  and  gently  re- 
proved him  for  not  supporting  him- 
self as  he  promised.** 

There  is  undoubtedly  in  this  vio- 
lence of  sorrow  something  that  may 
be  reproved,  as  well  as  much  that 
must  be  forgiven.  It  does  not  be- 
come men  who  have  learned  to 
**  bear  and  forbear*'  in  the  high 
school  from  which  the  principles  of 
Burke  flowed,  to  exhibit  despair  on 
any  visitation,  let  the  blow  be  how- 
ever severe.  In  the  excess  of  sor- 
row there  is  an  approach  to  rebel- 
lion against  the  decrees  of  a  wisdom 
which  orders  all  things  in  the  spirit 
of  benevolence.  But  much  must  be 
allowed  to  the  peculiar  glow  and 
susceptibility  of  Burke*s  mind :  the 
temperament  of  genius  is  not  mere- 
ly tender,  but  imaginative;  and  its 
quickness  expands  such  a  vision  of 
sorrow,  raises  such  clouds  over  the 
mind,  and  so  sharpens  and  envenoms 
every  stin^  of  mental  suffering,  that 
all  its  pams,  like  all  its  joys,  are 
urged  to  their  keenest  pitch ;  and  tbe 
apirit  that  is  alone  capable  of  rapt 
and  enthusiastic  delight,  repays  its 
privilege  by  turning  anguish  into 
agony.  The  loss  of  Burke's  son 
would  have  been  melancholy  under 
any  circumstances,  as  his  only  off- 
apring;  but  he  was  lost  at  an  age 
when  he  might  seem  to  have  ensured 
a  long  and  active  existence,  in  the 
height  of  accomplishment  and  intel- 
lectua]  vi/(our;  descending  into  that 
M-ena  where  bis  father  s  fame  threw 
»  glory  round  hia  advance,  and 
Where  all  the  nahlttHt  nriKAA  nf  thA 


generom  ccmteatioii.  Ha  diad  at 
thlrty-alz.  On  Burke'a  remajalag 
years  the  effect  was  powerful^  and 
he  might  ba  aaid  to  be  visibly  ap* 
proaohhig  the  grave  from  tha  day 
when  hia  son  waa  laid  within  ita 
iMMom.  His  mind  was  vigorooa 
still.  Perhaps  the  effect  on  hfi  mind 
was,  by  clearing  it  from  the  imme* 
diate  pressure  and  contact  of  tha 
world,  to  add  purity  to  ita  strength, 
to  generalize  ita  knowledge  into  tha 
principles  and  essence  of  universal 
wisdom,  and,  by  elevating,  to  spirit- 
ualise alike  its  views  and  its  powera. 
But  his  frame  was  palpably  shaken. 
He  never  afterwards  entered  Bou 
consfield  Church,  nor  could  bear 
even  to  look  towards  it,  sinca  the 
interment  of  his  son.  It  waa  the 
observation  of  those  friends  who  had 
not  seen  him  for  some  time  before 
and  after,  that  the  diange  portend- 
ed dissolution ;  his  countenance  was 
meagre,  his  chest  was  hollow,  and 
his  body  evidently  infirm  and  Iwwad 
down  by  the  blow. 

We  have  now  to  see  this  cele- 
brated man  returning  to  that  field 
in  which  his  fame  was  firat  won» 
and  shewing,  that  if  he  wore  tbe 
arms  of  the  patriot  and  tlie  atates- 
man  no  longer,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  the  power  to  wield  Uiem  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  But  he  re- 
turned now  by  compulsion ;  forced 
in  his  latter  days,  and  with  his 
heart  subdued  by  calamity,  to  de- 
fend bis  character,  and  waste  on 
party  the  weapons  which  were  made 
to  war  for  humankind.  Burke  had 
closed  his  parliamentary  career  by 
sealing  the  exclusion  of  the  Foxitea 
from  Ministerial  hope.  Having  firat 
awakened  all  the  rational  members 
of  Opposition  to  a  sense  of  the  na- 
tional danger,  he  roused  them  into 
activity  in  the  national  cause.  A 
junction  of  those  members  with  the 
Ministry  was  effected  by  Burke'a 
especial  influence ;  and  in  July  1794i^ 
the  junction  was  made  practical  and 

Eublic  by  the  appointment  of  tha 
>uke  of  Portland  to  the  third  Secre* 
taryship  of  State,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  the  addition  of 
the  blue  riband.  Earl  Fittwilliam 
waa  President  of  the  Gauncil»  aftar 
which  he  accepted  the  Irish  Viea- 
royalty.  Earl  Spencer  waa  mada 
liord  ?i\vY  ^«!i\»  aai^  a^ua^mida 
Pint  Uvrd  cyi  1^  kAaknte  V 
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cretaryship  of  War.    Lord  Lough- 
borough was  already  Chancellor. 

This  solid  barrier  rendered  Oppo- 
sition furious.    It  had  been  deprived 
•f  all  those  whose  advice  and  weight 
had  hitherto  restrained  its  violence ; 
and  the  remainder  were  desperate 
with  the  sense  of  exclusion.  Burke's 
share  in  this  important  transaction 
was  well  known,  and  on  his  head  all 
the  tempest  lowered.     The  first  at- 
tack was  made  on  him  hy  a  man 
whom  Opposition  were  in  the  habit 
of  pushing  forward  on  all  formida- 
ble occasions,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Irish  rebels  pushing  forward  their 
buUodcs  to  disorder  the  charge  of 
the  Elogiish  cavalry.    The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  a  nobleman  of  the  spe- 
cies most  admirably  adapted  for  this 
aervice.    Coarse,  dull,  and  self-suf- 
ficienty   he    blundered   head   fore- 
SKMt  into  the  battle;  and  almost  too 
obtQse  to  feel  when  he  was  struck, 
and  too  self-satisfied  to  doubt  that 
his  absurdities  were  argument,  and 
his  vagaries  would  be  listened  to  as 
principles,  he  burlesqued  the  cause 
with  the  most  undoubting  convic- 
tion that  he  was  doing  it  and  him- 
self immortal  honour.    His  personal 
character  was  not  of  an  order  to 
nake  up  for  the  deficiencies  ot  his 
understanding.    Born  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, he  had  discarded  his  belief, 
without  any  Tery  public  evidence 
that  he  had  imbibed  any  other  in  its 
Btead.    He  was  probably  as  keen  a 
theologian  in  his  cradle,  as  he  was 
to  his  dying  day.    The  change  had 
produced  its  fruits  in  the  possession 
of  parliamentary  privileges  and  pub- 
lie  rank ;  but  the  records  of  White's, 
and  the  gross  symposia  of  the  party, 
must  be  the  vouchers  for  all  that  is 
to  complete  the  biography  of  this 
heavy-headed  patriot,  and  vulvar  vo- 
luptuary.   Burke  felt  that  this  was 
an  antagonist  beneath  him,  and  per- 
haps he  gave  way  rather  rashly  to 
his  sense  of  injury^  in  condescend- 
ing to  notice  the  babblings  of  a  very 
foolish  and  very  worthless  old  en- 
cumberer  of  debate-     But  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  sufTering  any  man 
to  think  that  to  attack  him  was  a 
safe  exercise,  and  he  flung  a  loose 
thunderbolt  at  the  unlucky  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  which  startled  his  sense  of 
security,  if  not  of  shame,  and  taught 
him  the  wisdom  of  fear  for  the  fu- 
sure,    la  the  c/oae  of  hh  remarVa, 


he  says,  **  Amongst  those  gentlemen 
who  come  to  authority,  as  soon,  or 
sooner  than  they  come  of  age,  1  do 
not  mean  to  indude  his  Grace.    He 
has  had  a  large  share  of  experience. 
He  certainly  ought  to  understand 
the  English  Constitution  better  than 
I  do.    He  had  studied  it  in  the  fun- 
damental part.    For  one  election  I 
have  seen,  he  has  been  concerned  in 
twenty.    Nobody  is  less  of  a  vision- 
ary — nobody  has  more  drawn  hia 
speculations  from  practice.  No  Peer 
has   condescended    to  watch  with 
more  vigilance  the  declining  fran- 
chises of  the  poor  Commons.  '  With 
thrice  great  Hermes  he  has  out- 
watched  the  Bear.'    Often  have  his 
candles  glimmered  in  the  sockets 
whilst  he  grew  pale  at  his  constitu- 
tional DUTIES.    Long  nights  has  he 
wasted;  long,  laborious,  shrit'tlesa 
journeys  has  he  made,  and  jgreat 
sums  has  he  expended,  in  order  to 
secure  the  purity,  the  independence^ 
and  the  sobriety  of  elections."    But 
the  poor  Duke  was  too  imbecile  an 
object  for  the  pen  of  Burke,   the 
sarcasm  was  too  fine  to  be  felL  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  harangued,  vo- 
ted, and  blundered  away,  hSf  uncon- 
scious that  he  was  covered  with  ri- 
dicule, until  he  gave  up  the  Oppod- 
tion  bench  and  the  bottle  together  ^^^ 
for  the  grave.     But  a  new  event 
stirred  all  the  latent  ire  of  party  into 
animation.   The  King,  influenced  by 
a  just  sense  of  Burke's  services  to 
the  empire  in  expof^ing  conspiracy, 
extinguishing    disaffection,   and   at 
once  rousing  and  guiding  the  old 
national  spirit  In  the  path  of  national 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  security,  award- 
ed to  him  a  pension  of  L.1200  a- year 
on  the  Civil  List,  and  L.2500  on  the 
four-and-a-half  per  cent  fund.    The 
sum  was  liberal ;  but  if  national  Jus- 
tice ever  authenticated  royal  libe- 
rality, it  was  in  this  instance.    Yet 
the  outcry  of  Opposition  was  instant- 
ly let  loose.    Fox,  who  had  squan- 
dered  tens    of  thousands,  thrown 
away  in  license  of  all  kinds  every 
shilling  that  he  could  get  into  his 
hands,  lived  at  the  gaming-table,  and 
was  at  this  moment  subsisting  on  a 
party  pension,  a  subscription^  was  all 
astonishment  alike  at  the  "prodigal 
expenditure  and  U\«  %c»giA»\^\a  ^^!- 
gradaxVon  \  ^YkefAwi  ^^  \t\^^«^ 
at  tVie  QiXra^anatA,  -wVvxOa.  ^«^ 
not  coTOveA«ia&^a5ft^^^'^«^  Y*"*^ 


■hlllidgt,  and  pence.    The  Diike  of    uerteit  Dokti  of  BirffaHL   tlMBftHk^ 


Bedford,  with  areni-roU  of  L.100,000 
a-jear,  and  jel  raisioff  money  in  all 
directions,  wm  bunting  with  won- 
der, to  eonceiire  how  so  capacious  a 
sum  as  L.9700  could  be  occupied  ioT 
the  Comforts  or  uses  of  any  iudivi- 
dual,  let  his  merits  be  what  they 
may.  This  genuine  specimen  of  all 
that  makes  aristocracy  a  burden, 
and  a  burlesque  in  the  national  eye, 
arrogant  without  dignity,  daring 
without  manliness,  and  officious 
Without  zeal,  a  bloated  possessor  of 
wealth  which  had  been  dropped  on 
his  head  by  the  mere  accident  of 
birth,  and  who,  in  any  fair  compari- 
son of  the  two  men,  by  nature,  abi« 
lities,  or  accomplishments,  would 
scarcely  have  been  fit  to  lacquey 
Burke's  heels,  Francis,  Duke  of  Bed- 


movr  wM  taiaed  by  M»  pMpmM- 
son  of  opuleneot  and  the  puMIe  mm^ 
with  equal  disgust  and  aurpMaei  the- 
new  moralista  of  the  age  starting  tiir 
in  their  masquerade  habits  froni  the 
club,  the  gaming-table,  and  Uie  nuMh 
course.  Burkoa  remarks  im  this 
equally  absurd,  ungenerous,  and  lif* 
pocriUcal  proceeding,  were  given  to 
the  public  in  his  *<  Letter  to  a  NoMe 
Lord;*'  one  of  those  jperformaneeii 
which,  of  itself,  wouldf  l>e  enough  K> 
fix  the  writer  in  the  highest  hottO(i#a 
of  genius  We  may  be  almost  gratt* 
ful  to  the  aggressive  folly  whiei 
produced,  thle  noble  retaliation.  ItbB 
barbarism,  or  the  absurdity,  of  th<9 
attack,  may  well  be  forgiven^  whem 
we  see  the  permanent  grandeuf  and 
loftiness  of  the  rampart  tbro#n  up 


ford,  whose  grand  demonstration  of    for  its  repulse.    He  begins  by  ao« 
politics  and  patriotism  was  actually    knowledging  bis  obUgaHom  to  tbo 


to  make  his  footmen  comb  the  powder 
out  of  their  locks,  that  he  might  ter« 
rify  Mr  Pitt  into  resignation !— this 
was  the  man,  who,  m  an  unlucky 


Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale.  "  Those  noble  persona 
have  lost  no  time  in  conferring  upofli 
me  that  sort  of  honour  which  ia  alone 


hour  for  his  own  repose,  set  himself    within  their  competence. 


forward  as  the  denouncer  of  Buike 
for  accepting  tlie  inadequate  reward 
of  services  uiat  no  mone^  could  re- 
pay, from  the  justice  of  his  Sove- 
reign, and  the  gratitude  of  the  empire. 
The  common  suggestions  of  fact 
and  reason,  that  Burke  had  earned 

toublic  remuneration  many  a  year  .  ^     ,  

oefnre,  even  on  the  mere  ground  of    laboured  hard  to  earn,  what  the  no* 


t   •    • 

To  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedford^  to  fall  under  the  censure 
of  Citizen  Brissot,  or  his  friend  Lord 
Lauderdale,  I  consider  as  proofs,  not 
the  least  satisfactory,  that  I  have 
produced  some  part  of  the  eflbct  I 
proposed  by  my  endeavours.  I  have 


official  services;  that  he  had  surren* 
dered  L.20,(K)0  to  the  public,  of  the 
political  perquisites  of  the  Army  Pay^^ 
Office;  that  his  bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  revenue,  by  abo* 
llshing  useless  offices,  had  produced 
a  direct  annual  saving  of  L.80,000 
a-year  —  all  passed  unnoticed  by 
those  men  of  narrow  notions  and 
capacious  patriotism.  It  was  nothing 
to  the  purpose  that  the  sum  was 
granted  to  a  man, .  who,  after  thirtv 
years  of  the  most  vigorous  and  bril- 
liant efforts  in  public  life, — efforts 
whose  renown  had  illustrated  the 
British  name,  as  much  as  they  had 
enlarged  his  own,  in  every  region  of 
the  globe ;  that  It  was  incapable  of 
being  taken  as  the  pledge  of  corrup- 
tion i>y  a  man  who  had  withdrawn 
entirely  from  Parliament:  and  that  It 
trsM  not  befond  the  income  of  a  de^ 
^tit  buriBter, ,  or  the  profits  of  ft 
grocet,  and  not  a  t#eli*> 


ble  lords  are  generous  enough  to  re* 
pay.  ♦  •  •  *  *  Why  will  they  not 
let  me  remain  In  obscurity  and  In- 
action ?  Are  they  apprehensive,  that 
if  an  atom  of  me  remains,  the  aeet 
has  something  to  fear?  Must  I  be 
annihilated,  lest,  like  old  John  Zia- 
ea's,  my  skin  might  be  made  Into  a 
drum,  to  animate  Europe  to  eternal 
battle,  against  a  tyranny  that  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm  all  Europe  and  the 
human  race  ? 

**  The  Revolution  of  France  seems 
to  have  extendied  even  to  the  consd* 
tution  of  the  mind  of  man.  The  mo* 
ral  scheme  of  France  furnlshea  the 
only  pattern  ever  known,  which  they 
who  admire  will  instantly  resemble^ 
In  ny  condition,  though  scarcely  to 
be  daaaed  among  the  living,  I  am  not 
aafe  fhMn  them.  They  have  ^gerf 
to  ihll  upon  animated  atrength.  Tn^^ 
bftV%^Y«iMftto^tetr  unonearvSilMai 
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and  it  Is  defective  in  no  description 
of  eavage  nature.  They  pursue  even 
such  as  I,  iDto  the  obscurest  retreats, 
and  haul  them  before  their  revolu- 
tlonary  tribunals.  They  have  so  de- 
termined a  hatred  to  all  privileged 
orders,  that  they  deny  even  to  the 
departed  the  sad  immunities  of  the 
grave.  Their  turpitude  purveys  to 
their  malice ;  they  unplumb  the  dead 
for  bullets  to  assassinate  the  living. 
If  all  Revolutionists  were  not  proof 
against  all  caution,  I  should  recom« 
mend  It  to  their  consideration,  that 
no  persons  were  ever  known  in  his- 
tory, either  sacred  or  profane^  to  vex 
the  sepulchre,  and  by  their  sorceries 
to  call  up  the  prophetic  dead^  with 
any  other  event  than  the  prediction 
of  their  own  disastrous  fate.  Leave 
me,  oh,  leave  me  to  repose !  In  one 
thing  I  can  excuse  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford for  his  attack  upon  me  and  my 
mortuary  pension.    He  cannot  com- 

Srehend  the  transaction  he  con- 
emns.  What  I  have  obtained  was 
the  fruit  of  no  bargain,  the  produc- 
tion of  no  intrigue,  the  result  of  no 
compromise,  the  effect  of  no  solici- 
tation. The  first  suggestion  of  It 
never  came  from  me^  mediately^  or 
immediately,  to  his  Majesty,  or  any 
of  his  Ministers.  It  was  long  known, 
that  the  instant  my  engagements 
would  permit,  and  before  the  heavi- 
est of  all  calamities  bad  condemned 
me  to  obscurity  and  sorrow,  I  had 
resolved  on  a  total  retreat.  I  had 
executed  that  design,  I  was  entirely 
out  of  the  way  of  serving  or  hunting 
any  statesman  or  party,  before  the 
Ministers  carried  into  effect  the  spon- 
taneous bounty  of  the  Crown.  Both 
descriptions  have  acted  as  became 
them.  When  I  could  no  longer  serve 
them,  Ministf^rs  have  considered  my 
situation.  When  I  could  no  longer 
hurt  them,  the  Revolutionists  have 
trampled  on  my  infirmity." 

With  that  application  to  first  prin- 
ciples, which  forms  the  charm,  and 
makes  the  imperishable  value  of 
his  writings,  he  then  touches  on  the 
ground  of  public  reward.  *'  I  de- 
cline his  Grace's  jurisdiction  as  a 
judge.  I  challenge  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford as  a  juror  upon  the  value  of  my 
services.  I  cannot  recognise,  In  his 
^ew  and  idle  years,  the  competence  to 
ud^e  oiaay  long  and  iaborious  llfe» 
***  Om  Once  tUaks  I  htm 
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my  exertions,  whatever  they  have 
been,  were  such  as  no  hope  of  pecu- 
niary reward  could  possibly  excite^ 
and  no  pecuniary  compensation  can 
possibly  reward  them.  Between 
money  and  such  services,  (if  dune  by 
abler  men  Chan  I  am,)  there  is  no 
common  principle  of  comparison. 
They  are  qualities  incommensurable. 
Money  is  made  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  animal  life.  It  cannot 
be  a  reward  for  what  mere  animal 
life  must  indeed  sustain,  but  never 
can  inspire.  With  submission  to  his 
Grace,  I  have  not  had  more  than  suf- 
ficient. As  to  any  noble  use,  I  trust 
1  know  how  to  employ,  as  well  aa 
he,  a  much  greater  fortune  than  he 
possesses.  When  I  say  I  have  not 
received  more  than  I  deserve.  Is  this 
the  language  I  hold  to  Majesty  ?  Not. 
Before  that  presence  I  claim  no  me- 
rit at  all.  One  style  to  a  gracious 
benefactor }  another  to  a  proud  and 
insulting  foe." 

In  this  language  Burke  states  at 
once  the  maxim  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment, and  the  error  of  a  foolish  peo- 
ple. In  our  day,  when  the  mob  are 
the  masters,  money,  the  idol  of  the 
rabble,  Is  naturally  supposed  to  be 
the  measure  of  every  thing.  The  ai^ 
tificer  measures  the  work  of  hla 
hands  by  Its  worth  In  wages ;  and  ha- 
ving no  other  standard,  and  beinff 
capable,  from  his  gross  and  handicraft 
education,  of  no  other,  he  thinks  that 
he  can  ascertain  the  weight  of  genius^ 
eloquence,  virtue,  and  the  noble  en- 
ergies of  hearts  living  and  dying  for 
the  great  interests  of  mankind,  by  a 
guinea  more  or  less  In  the  scale. 
When  revolution  is  creeping  through 
the  multitude,  the  first  cry  is  always. 
Economy.  This  Is  the  sole  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Humes  and  char* 
latans  of  that  coarse  and  miserable 
class,  propose  to  build  their  regene- 
ration of  mankind.  The  temple  is  to 
have  no  priest  but  the  money-chan- 
ger. The  nation  is  to  traffic  for 
statesmen  as  the  pedlar  traffics  for 
his  wares, — buy  them  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  then  make  the  most  of 
them.  The  question  with  the  nevr 
authorities  from  the  workshop,  la 
not,  which  is  the  highest-minded,  the 
most  accomplished,  the  most  ardent^ 
active,  andmaxA^  Cii^vMX^V^\^\^i^ 
Va  the  Ca]6\n«t  ^^mX^nVClXm^  wqxkqxxm 
work  fot  ^fci%\e^%iX  ^'"^^^H.  JJ^ 
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old  Jewry  principle.  The  lopping 
off  five  ))undred  a- year  from  the  in- 
come of  aMiniBter,  is  a  victor v  which 
these  meothiDlc  deserving  of  all  the 
honours  of  triumphant  patriotism. 
Envy  and  malice,  aided  hy  the  true 
Republican  uncharitablcness,  which 
BUBpects  every  man  to  be  a  villain 
on  the  first  opportunity,  doubtless 
have  their  weight  with  the  rabble, 
and,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
are  the  whole  and  sincere  motives  of 
the  charlatans,  who  trick  them  into 
vice  and  folly.  To  a  low  mind,  to  a 
vulgar  antagonist,  to  a  miserable 
Btruggler  for  influence,  which  he 
finds  always  withheld  where  his 
claims  are  to  be  tried  on  the  stand- 
ard  of  gentlemen,  no  enjoyment  is 
equal  to  that  of  proving  that  he  can 
molest,  if  he  cannot  wound ;  that  if 
he  cannot  degrade  the  honour  of  the 
rivid  whose  talents  thrQw  him  into 
perpetual  contempt^  he  can  at  least 
narrow  his  income ;  that  if  his  argu- 
ments are  cast  back  helplessly  upon 
himself,  his  patriotic  pretences  strip* 
ped,  and  his  name  turned  into  a 
Durlesque,  he  can  at  least  be  felt  in 
his  arithmetic,  and  mulct  his  lofty 
Bcorner  in  the  shape  of  so  many  shil- 
lings patriotically  shorn  from  his 
subsistence.  Prodigality  is  one 
thing,  and  parsimony  is  another.  The 
true  principle  is,  that  the  men  who 
administer  the  government,  are  to 
receive  all  the  national  subsistence 
which  can  enable  them  to  do  their 
ofllice  in  the  roost  effectual  manner. 
To  the  fulfilment  of  their  public  du- 
ties, all  other  considerations  are 
totally  trivial,  and  must  be  postpo- 
ned. The  object  of  England  must  be 
to  have  first-rate  men ;  and  to  have 
the  whole  time  and  thought,  the 
whole  heart  and  mtnd  of  those  men, 
devoted  to  the  guardianship  of  her 
interests.  Money  must  be  an  entirely 
subordinate  consideration.  Money 
ceases  to  be  an  element,  when  the 
calculation  is  of  the  fate  of  Empires 
and  posterity.  In  the  presence  of 
things  of  such  overwhelming  magni- 
tude, salaries  and  personal  means 
fall  into  dust,  and  are  nothing.  The 
wisdom  of  one  roan  averts  a  war, 
which  would  have  cost  us  a  hundred 
millions  of  money.  The  intelligence 
of  another  establishes  a  commercial 
code,  which  coven  the  land  with  ac- 
^r/r/;     The  ra/ourof  a  third  sends 


the  lsad»  eo«ress  fklory,  and  Mmg$ 
home  the  natloiial  banner  coverM 
with  inscriptiont  of   triumph,  end 
waving  in  the  acclamations  of  the 
world.    The  eloquence  of  e  fourth, 
accomplishing  the  still  more  capn* 
clous  success,  tramples  down  revo- 
lutionary violence  at  home»  puts  it  to 
shame  abroad,  and  throwing  light  at 
once  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  wi- 
thers the  treachery,  hy  the   same 
flash  which  opens  the  face  of  heaven 
to  the  virtue,  piety,  and  fortitude  of 
the  Empire.  What  money  could  pro- 
duce such  services,  or  what  money 
can  recompense  them  ?  But  the  nar- 
rowness or  public  liberality  may  seri- 
ously cramp  and  distract  the  powers 
and  the  uses  of  such  men.  The  policy 
that  reigns   now  will  soon  reason 
itself  into  the  advantage  of  making 
our  couriers  travel  on  foot,  fights 
ing  our  battles  with  no^proof  gun- 
powder,and  dismounting  our  cavahry 
until  the  trumpet  announces  the  ene- 
my, and  dismantling  our  ships  nntil 
the  Imttle  is  to  he  fought  in  the  chops 
of  the  Channel.  The  public  man  who 
is  uneasy  in  his  personal  circumstan- 
ces, is  so  far  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  the  service  of  tlie 
State.  The  public  man  who  feela  that 
the  decent  expenditure  of  his  staUon 
is  rapidlysinking  into  encumbrances, 
must  be  uneasy.  Thepublicmanwho, 
in  contemplating  the  natural  effect  of 
years,  Iooks  upon  die  future  as  open- 
ing to  him  only  a  vista  of  poverty,  must 
be  often  disturbed,  when  it  is  ee- 
sential  to  the  highest  intereats  of  the 
State  that  he  should  be  free  from  all 
distorbance.   The  public  man  whose 
eyes  cannot  fall  upon  the  circle  of 
his  family  without  thinking  of  the 
certain  difficulty,  if  not  the  actual 
destitution  which  must  be  their  Jot, 
aggravated  too  by  their  fall  from  the 
station  of  their  imther,  and  the  pain 
of  being  followed  by  the  public  gaze 
into   their   obscurity,     must   have 
thoughts   obtruding  themselves  on 
the  hour  when  on  his  undivided 
council  may  hang  the  fate  of  his 
country — may  have  prognostics  and 
feara  driving  sleep  from  his  pillow, 
and  withermg  into  an  earlv  ffrave 
the  heart,  every  pulse  of  which  should 
have  been  given  to  the  glory  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  Pitt  died  at  lert^ 
seven,  overwhelmed  with  debt.    No 
man  eoiiVd  f^baifs  i3d&s^  «neaia«fc  all 
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w«M$  no  gttBiiiig^tebley  no  horoe- 
noc^  no  diftipated  baoqueting,  no 

Kmp  of  expenditure,  could  be  al» 
jed  against  this  virtuous  and  high* 
mindea  man.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  his 
means  were  too  oarrow  for  his  situa- 
tion. None  could  be  too  magnificeot 
for  his  services.  We  cannot  enter 
into  tlie  recesses  of  the  great  states- 
man's mind  ;  but  who  can  say,  how 
far  the  sense  of  this  state  of  his 
affnirs  might  not  be  among  the  causes 
of  8  death,  thus  occurring  in  the 
▼Igour  of  jears  ?  Pitt*s  elder  brother 
is  still  living.  What  invaluable  ser- 
vices might  not  have  been  obtained 
from  the  master  mind  of  Pitt  during 
the  long  vicissitudes  of  Europe 
•ioce  the  day  that  saw  him  laid  in  the 
mve — his  principle,  his  purity,  his 
fortitude,  matured  by  the  experience 
of  thirty  years!  From  what  miserable 
clwnges  of  party  might  not  the  na- 
tiooai  character  have  been  defended ; 
from  what  gross  degradations  of 
public  men,  istuing  in  what  fatal  in* 
roads  on  the  constitution,  might  we 
not  have  been  rescued  ?  From  what 
rising  atrocities  of  Republicanism, 
alreitfly  gathering  its  folds,  and  lift> 
ing  Its  crested  head  and  darting  out 
ils  venomed  tongue  over  the  strug> 
l^iog  liberty  of  the  land,  might  we 
not  have  been  delivered  by  the  strong 
band  which  crushed  its  neck,  in  what 
was  scarcely  more  than  the  infancy 
and  immaturity  of  his  political  being? 
Or,  with  what  still  nobler  vigour, 
reserved  for  a  still  more  perilous 
thne,  might  we  not  see  him  grasping 
the  deceiver,  "  that  old  serpent, 
which  now  goeth  about  to  deceive  all 
nations;*'  and  plunging  the  evil  angel 
of  Revolution  into  the  dungeon,  to 
abide  there  for  a  thousand  years  ? 
And,  after  all,  what  saving,  even  in 
the  most  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  is 
effsctedi  The  Committees,  Reports, 
and  Commissioners,  originating  in 
Mr  Hume's  rhetoric,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Legislature,  which  stoop- 
ed to  listen  to  that  indiscriminate  dis- 
ciple of  the  counting-house,  have 
amounted  to,  probably,  ten  times  the 
sum  which  would  have  sustained 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
independence  essential  to  their  office 
and  politic  Id  the  nation.  Let  us  not 
be  conceived  to  be  the  advocates  for 
throwing  away  %  single  shilling.  Our 
mAvoeacy  h  for  tb9  true  economy 
wkiek  kmowBtbrnt  a  bad  eommoditj 
M  dmr  Mt  any  price,  and  im\m  tKof 


to  be  a  saving^  at  ill,  by  whicbi  whili 
we  save  farthings,  we  lose  roilllone, 
and  sparing  our  pockets,  niffier  «a 
empire  to  go  to  decay. 

Burke,  in  allusion  to  his  own  e^ 
forts  in  the  reduction  of  the  sinecurea 
of  the  Civil  List  Establishment,  states 
more  of  those  general  principles.  He 
had  found  two  opinions  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  reduction.  One  pro* 
nounced  ail  change  absurd,  from  the 
complication  of  the  abuse ;  another 
would  sweep  )ill  away  at  once.  '^No^ 
thing  but  coarse  amputation,  or 
coarser  taxation,  was  talked  of.  Blind 
seal,  or  factious  fury,  were  the  whole 
contribution  brought  by  the  most 
noisy  on  the  occasion."  He  then  6nely 
obHorves,  in  that  style  in  which  hb 
imagination  acts  as  his  reason,  and  a 
moRt  splendid  allusion  is  invigorated 
intoaconvincingargument,— **Letme 
tell  my  youthful  censor,  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  that  time  required  some- 
thing  very  different  from  what  otben 
then  suggested,  or  whai  his  Qnboe 
now  conceives.  Let  me  inform  htm, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  isritical 

Seriods  in  our  annals,  Astreoomeri 
ave  supposed,  that  if  a  certain  oo* 
met,  whose  path  intercepted  theecli|»» 
tic, bad  met theearth  in8ome(Ifofw 
get  what)  sign,  it  would  have  wliirled 
us  along  with  it  in  its  eccentric 
course,  into  heaven  knows  wlmt  re- 
gions of  heat  and  cold.  Had  the  por- 
tentous comet  of  the '  Righta  of  Man/ 
which  '  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes 
pestilence  and  war,  and  with  fear  of 
change  perplexes  monarchs,'  crossed 
upon  us  in  that  internal  state  of  Eng- 
land, nothing  human  could  have  pre- 
vented our  being  hurried  into  all  tlw 
vices,  crimes,  horrors,  and  roiseriet 
of  the*  French  Revolution.  •  •  •  • 
Happily,  France  was  not  then  jaco- 
binized — her  hostility  was  at  a  good 
distance.  We  had  a  limb  cut  oC  but 
we  preserved  the  body.  There  waa  , 
much  intestine  heat,  there  waa  a 
dreadful  fermentation.  Wild  and  sa- 
vage insurrection  quitted  the  woods» 
and  prowled  about  our  streeta  in  the 
shape  of  Reform.  Many  of  the 
dianges,  by  a  groat  misnomer  called 
Parliamentary  Reforms,  went,  intlMir 
certain  and  not  very  remote  cfieet^ 
homo  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdonu  Had 
tbey  taVea  \\«o^  t^sx  Yxuasft^'^w^ 
£n«\anid,iRou\^\»N«iV%\  ^^V'Qbmsp» 

of  teiwtoauv^'^^^*^'^^^  rL^ 
mocxtA«r?U^^Au^wu^^^^  •^^ 
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HSM  I  w«»  «miihM  Willi  «•■  ftf 
bigli  place  la  tba  connunity.  TiuBf 
loved  liberty,  at  Uaei  as  much  aa  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  can  do,  and  tbey 
understood  it  at  least  aa  well.  The 
liberty  tbey  pursued  was  a  liberty 
inseparable  from  order,  morals,  and 
religion,  and  was  neither  hypocriti* 
cally  nor  fanatically  followed.  They 
did  not  wish  that  liberty,  in  itself  the 
first  of  blessings,  should  in  its  per- 
version become  the  greatest  curse 
that  could  fall  upon  mankind.  •  •  •  • 
The  desires  of  the  people  (partly  na* 
turel,  and  partly  infused  into  them 
by  art)  appeared  in  so  wild  and*  in* 
considerate  a  manner,  with  regard  to 
the  economical  object,  (I  set  aside 
the  dreadful  tampering  with  the  body 
of  the  constitution  itself,)  that  if  their 
petitions  had  been  literally  complied 
with,  the  State  would  have  been  con- 
vulsed, and  a  gate  would  have  been 
opened  through  which  all  property 
might  be  ravaged." 

He  then  strikes  out  more  broadly 
into  the  general  question.  "  It  cannot 
at  this  time  be  too  often  repeated^ 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pr^ 
cept,  until  it  comes  into  the  currency 
of  a  proverb.  To  innovate  is  not  to 
reform.  The  French  Revolutionists 
complained  of  every  thing.  They 
refused  to  reform  any  thing;  they 
left  nothing  unchattgtd.  The  conse- 
quences are  before  us— not  in  remote 
oistory,  not  in  future  prognostication 
—tbey  are  about  us,  they  are  upon 
UB«  They  shake  public  security,  they 
menace  private  enjoyment,  they 
dwarf  the  young,  they  break  the 

2uiet  of  the  old.    Knowledge  is  ren- 
ered  worse  than  ignorance,  by  the 
enormous  evils  of  this  dreadful  inne- 
vation.    The  Revolution  harpies  of 
France,  sprung  from  Night  and  Hell, 
or  from  that  chaotic  anarchy  which 
generates  '  all  monstrous,  all  prodi- 
gious things,*  hatch  their  eggs  in  the 
nest  of  every  neighbouring  state." 
He  then  gives  a  passing  look  at  bis 
helpless  urace  ot  Bedford.    **  I  was 
not,  like  his  Grace,  swaddled,  and 
rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  legislator. 
'  Nitor  in  adversum '  is  the  motto  for 
a  man  like  me.    I  possessed  not  one 
of  the  qualities,  nor  cultivated  one  of 
the  arts,  that  recommend  men  to  the 
fmvour  and  protection  of  the  great. 
Ifyas  not  made  for  a  minioD  or  a  tool. 
As  JittJe  did  I  follow  the  trade  of 
wiaoioit  the  bemrta.  hv  ImnAftinir  nn 


MM  avtr^'flipp  Qrai7pii|iMi  is  mm 
(for  tl  every  attp  I  waa  traveraed  MMl 
•ppoaed,)  aad  afe  every  tunipikft  | 
net»  I  waa  forced  to  aftieir  mj  pcaa. 
port" 

He  Dovr  oomea  more  directly  to  ikm 
Duke's  charge,  and  retorts  it  with  aa 
effect  which,  if  that  shallow  noblemaa 
could  ever  derive  any  lesaoa  from 
experience,  must  have  made  hlaa 
wish  the  day  of  his  unlucky  apeecli 
blotted  out  of  the  calendar.  ^  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  conceives  that  he  ia 
obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Peera  to  hia  Majesty's  grant 
to  me,  which  he  considers  aa  exceaa 
ive.  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened, 
but  it  seems  that,  while  fait  Grace 
waa  meditating  his  well*conaidered 
cenaure  upon  me,  ho  fell  into  a  sort 
of  sleep.  Homer  nod%  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  may  dream ;  and  aa  dreamt 
(even  hia  golden  dreams)  are  apt  to 
be  incongruously  put  together,  hia 
Grace  preserved  the  idea  of  reproach 
to  me,  but  took  the  aubject  from  thi 
Crown  grants  to  his  ownfamifym  la 
that  way  of  putting  things  together 
hie  Grace  is  perfectly  right.  The 
granta  to  the  house  of  Rusaeil  were 
ao  enormous,  as  not  only  to  6utrage 
all  economy,  but  even  to  stagger  cre« 
dibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the 
Leviathan  among  all  the  creaturea  of 
the  Grown.  He  tumbles  about  hia 
unwieldy  bulk ;  be  plays  and  frollca 
in  the  ocean  of  the  Royal  bounty. 
Huge  aa  he  is,  and  while  he  '  liea 
floating  many  a  rood,'  he  is  atlll  a 
creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whale- 
bone, the  very  spiracles  through 
which  he  spouts  a  torrent  of  brine 
against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all 
over  with  the  spray ;  every  thing  of 
him  and  about  him  is  from  the  throne* 
Is  it  for  kim  to  question  the  dispen* 
sation  of  the  Royal  favour?  *  «  *  • 
It  would  be  not  gross  adulation,  but 
uncivil  irony,  to  say  that  he  has  any 
public  merit  ofhii  own,  to  keep  alive 
the  Idea  of  the  services  by  which  hia 
vast  landed  pensions  were  obtained* 
It  Is  bis  ancestor,  the  original  pen^ 
sioner,  that  has  Isid  up  this  Inex- 
haustible fund  of  merit,  which  roakee 
his  Grace  so  very  delicate  about  the 
merit  of  all  other  granteea  of  the 
Crown.  •  •  •  •  The  first  Peer  of 
the  name,  the  first  purchaser  ef  the 
gianu»  waa  e  Mr  Russell,  a  person  of 
an  ant\eii\%eii>\eia«D^^^vH&<i«TiflM«l 
IkY  \ie\ik«  a  minUm  e!i  'ftsmn  H\SL 
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was  (aicMi,  B«t  from  tbe  ancieBt  d«-  in  wlM^ni  he  $md  kit  muHim  kai  cfr 

HMtae  of  the  Crown,  but  from  the  feeted   a   eomplete   ParHampUm^ 

kveeBtcoBfiteatioDsofiheoobilityof  Jf^/hna,  by  makiag  them^ia  tfiak 

ik»  laad.    The  lion,  having  sucked  tlavery  aad  huailliatioa,  the  true  «ad 

the  blood  of  bin  prey,  threw  the  ofbA  adequate  repreeeatativea  of  a  de^ 

carcase  to  the  jackall  in  waiting.  Ha-  based,  degraded, and  undonapeOBla. 

ving  once  tasted  the  food  of  confis-  •   «   t   »    Let  the  Duke  of  Bedford 

eation,  the  favourite  became  fierce  reject  with  scorn   and   homNr,.tbO 

and  ravenous.    This  worthy  favour-  counsels    of  the   lecturers  |   tboae 

Ite's  first  grant  was  made  from  tbe  wicked    panders    to    avarioe   and 

lay  nobility.    The  second,  infinitely  ambition,  who  would  tempt  kim» 

improving  on  tbe  enormity  of  the  in  the  troubles  of  his  cpuntvy,  tO 

first,  was  from  the  plunder  of  the  seek  another  enormous  fortune  fai 

Church,  in  truth,  his  Grace  h  some-  the  forfeitures   of  another  nobill- 

wbat  excusable  in  bis  dislike  to  a  ty,  and    the   plunder  of    another 

grant  like  mine,  not  only  in  its  quan-  Church.  •  •  •  »    Then  will  he  foi(- 

Qty,but  in  its  kind,  sodifierenttrora  get   tbe    rebellions    which,  by   a 

his  own.  doubtful  priority  in  crime,  hie  aft- 

*^Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  bene*  cestor  had  provoked    and    exihik 

volent   Sovereign.     His  was  from  guished.  •  «  •  • 
Henry  Till.  "  The  Crown  has  considered  tao 

''Mine  bad  not  its  fund  in  the  mur^  after  long  services.    The  Crown  haa 

der  of  any  innocent  person  of  illus-  paid  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford  in  advanoo. 

trious  rank,  or  in  the  pillage  of  any  He  has  had  a  long  credit  for  any  seifc* 

body    of    unofiending    men.      His  vice  which  he  may  perform  hmemfk0. 

grants  were  from  the  consolidated  But  let  him  beware  how  he  endaiH 

tands  of  judgments  iniquitously  /e-  gers  that  constitution  which  teeurea 

^ly  and  from  possessions  voluntarily  his  own  utility  or  his  own  Insignlfr 

surrendered  by  their  owners,  with  cance.    Tbe  learned  profeesore  ef 

the  gilibei  at  their  door.    The  merit  the  '  rights  of  men,*  regard  pft*' 

ofthedtiginalgranteefrom  whom  be  scription  not  as  a  title  to  bar  al 

derives,  was  that  of  being  a  prompt  claim,  set  up  against  all  possesslotfy 

and  greedy  instrument  of  KleveUing  but  as  itself  a  oar  against  the  pea* 

tyrant    The  merit  of  the  original  sessor.    Such  are  tbeir  ideas,  eudji 

grantee  was  in  giving  his  hand  to  the  their  religion,  such  their  law.*  But^ 

work^-and  partaking  the  spoil  with  to  our  country  and  our  race,  so  long 

a  Prince  who  plundered  the  national  as  the  well- compacted  structure  m 

Church.    His  founder's  merits  were,  our  Church  and  State,  tbe  Sanctuary, 

by  acts  in  which  he  served  his  mas-  tbeHolyof  HoliesoftbatancientLaWy 

ter  and  made  his  fortune,  to  bring  defended  by  reverence,  defended  by 

poverty,  wretchedness,  and  depopu-  power,  at  once  a  fortress  and  a  Cen^ 

li^ion,  upon  his  country.  His  found-  pie,  shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  breW 

er's  merit  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  British  Lion ;  as  long  as  the 

raised  by  the  arts  of  a  Court,  and  the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited 

protection  of  a  Wolsey,  to  eminence,  than  fenced  by  the  Orders  of  the 

His  merit  in  that  eminence  was,  by  in«  State,  shall,  like  the  proud  Keep  of 

stigating  a  tyrant  to  injustice,  to  pro-  Windsor,  girt  with  the  double  belt 

Toke  a  people  to  rebellion.   The  po-  of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers, 

litical  merit  of  the  first  pensioner  of  coerce  and  guard  the  subtect  land, 

bis  Grace's  house,  was  tnat  of  being  so  long  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  the 

concerned,  as  a  Counsellor  of  State,  low, fat  Bedford  levelmXW  bavenotbimr 

In  advising,  and  In  his  person  exe-  to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  Of  afl 

cuttng,  the  conditions  of  a  disho-  the  levellers  of  France.    •     •    •    • 

nourablc  peace   with    France;  the  But,  if  the  rude  inroad  of  Gallie  til- 

■urrendering  the   fortress  of   Bou-  mult,  with  ita   sophistical  rights  eif 

logne,  then  our  outguard  upon  tbe  man,  to  falsify  the  account,  and  lis 

continent  By  that  surrender,  Calais,  sword  as  a  makeweight  to  throw  Intti 

tbe  key  of  France,  and  the  bridle  In  the  scale, shall  be  introduced  lntoo#r 

the  mouth  of  that  power,  was,  not  city  by  a  misguided  po^leee^«el^foL 

many  years  afterwards,  finally  lost,  by  proud,  B^^^  xti^^^-  ^««M^evi^ 

The  labour  of  Lh  Grace's  founder  bWnded  ajvOmXJWiX^V^^Vs  %VK«»Rb 
merited  tbe  cunee,  not  loud  but    anbMbia»  ^%  ttesSlvtiS^  *  ^^x'VS 

"iflrfyv  of  ci^e  C^aiD(m  of  biglmly    e^  V%  ^ritr»>M*wA '^ '^^** 
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ruin.  If  a  great  storm  blow  on  our 
coast,  it  will  cast  the  whales  on  our 
strand  as  well  as  the  periwinkles. 
His  Grace  will  not  survive  the 
grantee  he  despises ;  no,  not  a 
twelvemonth.  It  the  great  look  for 
safety  in  the  services  they  render  to 
the  Gallic  cause,  it  is  to  be  foolish 
even  above  t/te  privihuje  a/lowed  to 
weahhr 

The  loss  of  his  son  had  broken 
the  heart  of  Burke,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  thoughts  of  patriotism, 
fame,  and  houour,  he  reverts  perpe- 
tually to  this  mclanchuly  recollec- 
tion. Like  some  shade  of  the  depart- 
ed, the  image  of  his  dead  son  starts 
up  before  him  wherever  he  turns  his 
step,  no  matter  in  what  great  af- 
fairs he  may  be  occupied ;  no  mat- 
ter whether  his  foot  be  in  tlie  pa- 
lace or  the  field ;  whether  he  give 
counsel  to  the  disturbed  and  anxious 
minds  of  the  nation,  or  confound, 
with  indignant  eloquence  and  pro- 
phetic rebuke,  the  revolutionary 
multitude  and  their  profligate  lead- 
ers, the  form  of  his  sou  always  moves 
before  his  sight,  and  he  always  ac- 
knowledges it,  as  remiading  him  that 
the  world  is  closed  upon  his  hopes, 
and  beckoning  him  to  the  grave.  To 
others,  this  perpetual  grief  might  be 
unmanly,  because  it  would  unman. 
To  Burke*B  powerful  aud  philosophic 
minditdiminished  nothing  of  power, 
of  generpus  zeal,  or  lofty  perseve- 
rance. It  solemnized  and  sanctified. 
It  palpably  mingled  with  the  energies 
of  his  original  genius,  the  elevation 
of  sacrea  feeling.  The  bold  parti- 
san, the  vigorous  actor'  in  public 
life,  has  diHappeared.  His  views  are 
more  general,  less  concerned  for 
triumph  than  for  truth ;  and  dispo- 
sed, as  he  was,  by  nature,  to  this  ex- 
pansion of  view,  and  making  obvious 
advances  towards  it  in  every  suc- 
cessive period  of  his  public  career, 
it  was  now  that  he  attained  the  full 
dignity  and  purity  of  his  powers. 
The  same  blow  which^ad  laid  his 
son  in  the  tomb,  severed  the  last 
link  which  bound  him  to  the  locali- 
ties of  public  life.  The  fetter  fell 
away  from  his  wings,  and  he  at  once 
sprang  up  above  all  the  mists  and 
obstacles  which  had  before  narrowed 
the  circle  of  his  vision.  The  world 
nras  DOW  for  him,  and  he  was  for 
the  world, 

"  Had    it  nlMuipA    dniK  »*   Tia 
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me  the  hopes  of  tucceBsion,  I  ihould 
have  been,  according  to  my  medio- 
crity, and  the  mediocrity  of  the  age 
I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  & 
mily.  I  should  have  left  a  son,  who, 
in  all  the  points  in  which  personal 
merit  can  be  viewed,  in  science,  in 
erudition,  in  genius,  in  honour,  in 
humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment, 
and  every  liberal  accomplishment, 
would  not  have  shewn  himself  infe- 
rior to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to 
any  of  those  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  Grace  very  soon  would 
have  wanted  all  plausibility  in  his 
attack  upon  this  provision  which  be- 
longed more  to  mine  than  to  me. 
He  soon  would  have  supplied  every 
deficiency,  and  symmetrized  every 
disproportion.  It  would  not  have 
been  for  that  successor  to  resort  to 
any  stagnant,  wasting  reservoir  of 
merit  in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry. 
He  had  in  himself  a  silent,  living 
spring  of  generous  and  manly  action. 
Every  day  he  lived  he  would  have 
re -purchased  the  bounty  of  the 
Crown,  and  ten  times  more.  He  was 
made  a  public  creature,  and  had  no 
enjoyment  whatever  but  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  duty.  At  this  exi- 
gent moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished 
man  is  not  easily  supplied.*' 

Then  follows  the  passage  which 
has  been  so  often  panegyrized,  and 
which,  like  some  triumphal  arch  of 
Rome,  at  once  a  trophy  and  an  em- 
blem of  mortality,  will  sustain^  hj 
the  richness  of  its  workmanship,  all 
the  admiration  that  can  be  lavished 
on  its  architect,  to  the  end  of  time : 
**  But,  a  Disposer,  whose  power  we 
are  little  able  to  resist,  and  whose 
wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to 
dispute,  has  ordained  it  in  another 
manner,  and  (whatever  my  queru- 
lous weakness  might  suggest)  a  far 
better.  The  storm  has  gone  over 
me,  and  I  lie,  like  one  of  those  old 
oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has 
scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped 
of  all  my  honours — I  am  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth.  There,  and  prostrate  there, 
I  must  unfeignedl^  recognise  the 
Divine  justice.  But,whilel  humble 
myself  before  God,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  unjust  and  inconsiderate 
men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  pro- 
\eTb\a\.    MXAT  %otn«  f^C  \\\«  oonvul- 
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in  dust  and  ashes.    But  e?en  so,  I 
do  not  find  him  blamed  for  repre- 
hending those  ill-natured  neighbours 
of  his,  who  visited  his  duoghill  to 
read  moral,  political,  and  economical 
lectores  on  his  misery.    I  am  alone, 
I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  io 
the  gate.  •  •  •  I  live  in  an  inverted 
order.  They  who  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded me  have  gone  before  me. 
They  who  should  have  been  to  me 
as  posteritv,  are  in  the  place  of  an- 
cestors.   I  owe  to  the  dearest  rela- 
tion (which  ever  must  subsist  in  me- 
mory) that  act  of  piety  which  he 
would  have  performed  for  me.     I 
.  owe  to  him  to  shew  that  he  was  not 
descended  from  an  unworthy  parent." 
After  this  tribute  to  his  feelings  he 
returns  to  what  he  considered  as  a 
duty.    He  slightly  advierts  to  the  fol- 
lies of  his  accuser,  and  makes  them 
the  groundwork  of  important  advice 
to  all  men  of  rank,  who,  stooping  to 
rabble  politics  for  party  purposes, 
were  blind  to  the  palpable  fact,  that 
M^  would  be  the  first  victims  of  a 
rabble  revolution.  "  Surely  it  is  pro- 
per that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
oUiers  like  him,  should  know  the 
true  genius  of  this  sect.    He  ought 
to  know,  that  with  them  the  whole 
duty  of  man  consists  in  destruction. 
They  are  a  misallied  and  disparaged 
branch  of  the  house  of  Nlrarod.  They 
are  Uie  Duke  of  Bedford's  natural 
hunters^  and  he  is  their  natural  game. 
Because  he  is  not  very  profoundly 
r^ecdng,  he  sleeps  in  profound  se- 
curity.  They,  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  vigilant,  active,  enterprising. 
In  Revolution  every  thing  is  new^ 
and  from  want  of  preparation,  every 
thing  is  dangerous.    Never  before, 
as  in  France,  was  a  set  of  literary 
men  converted  into  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers and  assassins.  Never  before  did 
a  den  of  bravoes  and  banditti  assume 
the  garb  and  tone  of  an  academy  of 
philosophers.  Let  me  tell  his  Grace, 
that  a   union  of  such  characters, 
monstrous  as  it  may  seem,  is  not 
made  for  producing  despicable  ene- 
mies.    The   men   of  property  in 
France,  confiding  in  a  force  which 
seemed  to  be  irresistible,  because  it 
had  never  been  tried,  neglected  to 
prepare  for  a  conflict  with  their  ene- 
mies at  their  own  weapons.    They 
were  found  in  such  a  situation  as  the 
MejacuM,  when  they  were  attacked 
i^  the  dcga,  the  cartJry,  the  irODs 
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and  the  gunpowder,  of  a  handful  of 
bearded  men,  whom  tfiey  did  not 
know  to  exist  in  nature.  In  Fraaee 
tiiey  had  their  enemies  within  Uieir 
houses,  but  they  had  not  sagacl^  to 
discover  their  savage  diaracter.  Tiiey 
seemed  tame,  and  even  careasint; 
They  had  nothingbut  douce  hunuum 
in  their  mouth.  They  could  not  bear 
the  punishment  of  the  mildest  lawa 
on  the  greatest  crimfadsJs.  Thealtefat- 
^t  severity  of  justice  made  £eir 
flesh  creep.  The  very  idea  that  war 
existed  in  the  world,  disturbed  their 
repose.  Military  glory,  with  ihem, 
was  no  more  than  a  splendid  infamy. 
All  this  while  they  meditated  the 
massacres  and  conflscations  which 
we  have  seen.  Had  any  one  told 
those  unfortunate  noblemen  and  gen* 
tlemen,  how  and  by  whom  the  gruid 
fabric  of  the  French  monarchy  would 
be  subverted,  they  would  have  pitied 
him  as  a  visionary.  Yet  we  have 
seen  what  has  happened.  Thepersona 
who  have  sufferea  from  the  cannibal 
philosophy  of  France,  are  so  like  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  that  nothing  b«l 
his  Grace's  probably  not  nMHudBg 
quite  so  good  French,  could  enable 
us  to  find  Out  any  difference.  A 
great  many  of  them  had  as  pompeui 
titles  as  he,  and  were  of  full  aa  ulns* 
trious  a  race.  A  few  of  then  hud 
fortunes  as  ample  "^  several  of  them 
(without  meaning  any  disparage* 
ment  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford)  were 
as  wise,  and  as  virtuous,  and  aa  ya» 
liant,  and  as  complete  in  all  the  line** 
meats  of  men  of  honour,  aa  he  Da. 
And  to  all  this,  they  added  the  pow* 
erful  outffuard  of  a  military  profee* 
sion,  which,  in  its  nature,  rendera 
men  somewhat  more  cautious  than 
those  who  have  nothing  to  attend  to 
but  tiie  lazy  enjoyment  of  undisturlH 
ed  possessions.  But  security  vraa 
their  ruin.  They  are  dashed  to  pieoea 
in  the  storm,  and  our  shores  are  e»* 
vered  with  their  wrecks.  If  they 
had  been  ajrare  that  such  a  thing 
might  happen,  such  a  thing  never 
could  have  happened." 

He  now  turns  to  the  effect  of  re- 
volutionary principles  arising  from 
general  society,  ana  in  Ei^land*  His 
observations  are  true  to  this  hour, 
and  should  operate  as^  a  warning  to 
the  peers  ana  t6  the  pee^le^  U  ^m^ 
are  not  to  \>^  «w3lL\tLi3Bft  ^Bsfi&  ^V  twftr 

fiacation asi^ in%aa»KX^«  ^'^^^^i  x 
ewr^lDtoO«eB»r  i«t%\iJ»Y5Wrtw^ 
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and  perhaps  pitying  rebuker,  ^  that  not  use  it  as  a  manufaetoiy,  nd 
the  Frenchified  faction,  more  encou-  turned  the  population  into  cat* 
raged  than  others  are  warned,  by  throatStafterluiVing  turned  tiiem  in- 
what  has  happened  in  France^  look  to  paupera.  Burke  strikingly  awakea 
at  him  and  his  landed  possessions  as  us  to  their  universal  principle,  that 
an  object  at  once  of  curiosity  and  the  future  is  every  thing,  the  present 
rapacity.  He  is  made  for  them  in  nothing;  that  the  misery,  famine,  and 
every  part  of  their  character.  As  death  of  a  hundred  thousand  artifi« 
robbers,  to  them  he  is  a  noble  booty ;  cers  or  labourers  at  the  present  hour, 
as  speculatists,  he  is  a  glorious  sub-  is  not  merely  a  cheap  but  an  allow- 
ject  for  their  philosophy.  Those  able  purchase  for  some  benefit  wUch 
philosophers  we  fanatics.  I  am  bet-  in  their  speculations  exists  for  the 
ter  able,  than  the  noble  Duke  can  be,  rising  ffeneration.  Refining  on  tiiat 
to  enter  into  the  character  of  this  loose  theory,  which  so  undeservedly 
description  of  men.  I  have  lived  raised  its  propagators  into  a  tempo* 
long  and  variously  in  the  world,  rary  name,  uat  population  was  s 
Wimout  any  considerable  preten-  nattonal  calamity  to  be  cured  only 
alons  to  literature  in  myself,  I  have  by  a  providential  curse;  God  re- 
aspired  to  the  love  of  letters.  I  have  lieving  man  from  the  misfortune  of 
lived  for  a  ereat  many  years  in  ha-  tiie  original  blessing  of  ^  increase 
bitudes  wi£  those  who  professed  and  multiply/' by  the  ^  vice  and  ml- 
them.  I  can  form  a  tolerable  esti-  sery"  #hich  are  the  direct  violation 
mate  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  from  of  his  commands ;  of  all  theories 
such  a  character,  chiefly  dependent  tiie  shallowest,  yet  in  its  day  re- 
fer fame  and  fortune  on  knowledge  ceived  with  a  rapture  worthy  of  po« 
and  talent,  as  well  in  its  morbid  and  Htical  economy,— our  (Hresent  eco- 
perverted  state,  as  in  that  which  is  nomists,  who  are  revolutionary  to  a 
sound  and  natural.  Naturally,  men  man,  actually  triumph  in  the  steadl- 
so  formed  are  the  first  gifts  of  Pro-  ness  with  which  they  can  contem- 
vidence  to  the  world.  But,  when  plate  individual  havoc  and  national 
they  have  once  thrown  off  the  fiar  of  suffering,  as  the  avenues  to  what 
Crodf  which  was  in  all  a^es  too  often  they  promise  as  national  prosperity, 
the  case;  and  the  fear  of  man,  which  When  Huskiason,  the  pupil  of  the 
is  now  the  case ;  and  when,  in  that  Jacobins,  and  a  member  of  their 
state,  they  come  to  understand  one  dub,  was  told  that  Ms  measures  had 
another,  and  to  act  in  corps,  a  more  thrown  15,000  Spitalfields  weavers 
dreadful  calamity  cannot  arise  out  of  out  of  bread,  and  that  they  must 
hell  to  scourge  mankind.  Nothing  perish,  and  were  actually  perishing, 
can  be  conceived  more  hard  than  the  of  hunger,  tiie  answer  of  the  econo- 
heart  of  a  thorowjh'bred  metaphysi'  mist  was,  **  We  must  be  prepared  for 
dan.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  cold  such  things.  But  we  shall  nave  the 
malignity  of  a  wicked  Spirit,  than  to  monopoly  of  the  silk  manufacture 
the  frailty  and  passion  of  a  man.  It  i/et**  On  the  wheels  of  this  princl- 
is,  like  the  principle  of  Evil  himself,  pie  run  their  free  trade ;  their  abo- 
incorporeal,  pure,  unmixed,  dephl^-  ntion  of  companies,  their  disruption 
mated,  defecated  evil."  of  all  those  corporate  bodies  and 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  great  associations,  by  which  thousands  and 
searcher  of  the  heart  of  faction  al-  tens  of  thousands  must  be  cast  into 
most  anticipates  the  peculiar  shape  the  streets,  and  from  the  streets  into 
of  mischief,  which,  under  the  name  a  pauper's  grave.  The  universal 
of  philosophy,  is  preparing  the  work  answer  of  the  smiline  philosopher 
of  ruin  in  our  day.  In  France,  the  is — Wait  a  while.  All  will  come 
sect  of  Economists,  the  true  wor-  round.  The  workmen  may  die  by 
shippers  of  Mammon,  whose  only  hundreds  or  thousands,  if  they  like* 
enquiry  In  all  public  interests  was,  That  is  a  necessary  operation.  All 
is  it  cheap,  is  it  dear  ?  and  who  is  calculated  on,  and  in  twenty  or  s 
thought  that  they  had  disposed  of  hundred  years  you  will  see  that  we 
the  question  of  a  Throne  or  a  Church,  have  secured  the  universal  supply 
9rAen  tbef  had  proved  that  a  Repub-  of  shoe-ties,  all  the  tape  and  thrriio- 
J/c  and  Atheiam  would  cost  a  less  unldbigtlSbA  g;noa!i  monA^T  of  Ae 
oumber  of  francB,  rapidly  subverted  lmtimiptiiW»ttf*l«s«^^ 
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speaking  of  the  Economists,  whom 
he  knew  to  the  inmost  pith  and 
marrow,  '*  have  a  means  of  com- 
promising  with    the    humanity    of 
their  nature.    It  is  not  dissolved. 
They  only  give  it  a  long  proroga- 
tion.    They  are  ready  to  declare 
that  they  do  not  think  two  thou- 
sand years  too  long  a  period  for  the 
good  that  they  pursue.    It  is  re- 
markable that  they  never  see  any 
way  to  their  projected  good  but  by 
the  road  of  some  evil.    Their  ima- 
gination is  not  fatigued   with  the 
contemplation   of  human   suffering 
tiiroi^h  the  wild  waste  of  centuries 
added  to  centuries  of  misery  and 
desolation.      Their  humanity  is  at 
the  bariion,  and^  like  the  /lorizon,  it 
abci^fsjlies  before  them.    Those  phi- 
losophers consider  men,  in  their  ex- 
perimentSy  no  more  than  they  do 
mice  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  or  in 
a  recipient  of  mephitic  gas.    What- 
ever his  Grace  may  think  of  himself, 
they  look  upon  him,  and  upon  every 
thing  that  oelongs  to  him,  with  no 
more  regard  than  they  do  upon  the 
whiskers  of  that  little,  long-tailed 
animal,  that  has  long  been  the  fame 
of  the   grave,    demure,    insidious, 
spring-nfuled,  velvet-pawed,  green- 
eyed  philosophers,  whether  going 
upon  two  legs  or  upon  four.    IlS 
Grace's  landed  possessions  are  irre- 
sistibly inviting  to  an  Agrarian  ex- 
periment   They  are  a  downrieht 
insult  upon  the  rights  of  man.  Thev 
are  more  extensive  than  the  terri- 
tory of  many  of  the  Grecian  reput>- 
lics.    There  is  a  scope  for  seven 
philosophers   to   proceed   in  their 
analytic  experiments    upon   Har- 
rington's seven  forms  of  Republics, 
in  Uie  acres  of  this  one  Duke.  *  *  * 
Abbe  Si^yes    has  whole    nests  of 
pigeon-holes,  full  of   constitutions 
ready-made,  ticketed,  sorted,  and 
numbered,  suited  to  every  season 
and  every  fancy ;  some  with  the  top 
of  the  pattern  at  the  bottom,  and 
some  with  the  bottom  at  the  top; 
some  of  blood  colour,  some  of  boue  de 
Paris  i  some  with  directories,  others 
without;   some    with    councils    of 
elders,  some  with  councils  of  young- 
sters^ some  without  any  council  at 
all;  some  where  the  electors  choose 
the  representatives,  some  where  the 
representatives  choose  the  electors ; 
Bome  in  long  casU§,  some  in  ahort ; 
jnme  in  pantaloouM;  scxaia  without 
br^eeheBf   «pmo  iHtli  five-fthilUng 


(qualifications,  some  totally  unouft- 
hfied;  so  that  no  constitution  laa« 
cier  may  go  unsuited  from  his  shop^ 

I)rovided  ne  loves  a  pattern  of  pu« 
age,  oppression,  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, exile,  confiscation,  revolution- 
ary judgment,  and  legalized  preme- 
ditated murder,  in  any  shapes  into 
which  they  can  be  put.  What  a  piu* 
it  is  that  their  progress  of  experC 
mental  philosophy  should  be  check- 
ed by  his  Grace's  monopoly.  •  «  • 

*  *    Is  the  genius  of  philosophj 
not  yet  known  ?  Deep  philosophers 
are  no  triflers.    Brave  sanscnlottee 
are  no   formalists.     They  will  no 
more  regard  a  Marquis  of  Tavhrtock 
tiian  an  Abbot  of  Tavistock.    The 
Lord  of  Wobum  will  not  be  more 
respectable  in  their  eyes  than  the 
Prior  of  Wobum.    They  will  make 
no   difference   between  a   Govent 
Garden  of  nuns  and  a  Covent  Garden 
of  another  description.    They  will 
not  care  a  rush  wnether  the  colonr 
of  his  coat  be  purple,  or  bine  and 
buff.  Their  only  question  will  be,  that 
of  Legendre,  or  some  other  of  their 
Legislative  butchers,  how  he  cnta 
up,  how  he  tallows  in  the  caul,  or 
on  the  kidneys.    Is  it  not  a  singular 
phenomenon,  that  while  the  sanscn- 
iotte  butchers,  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  shambles,  are  pricking  their 
dotted  lines  upon  his  hide;  ami  (like 
the  print  of  the  poor  ox  that  we  see 
in  the    shop   windows   at  Charing 
Cross),  alive  as  he  is,  and  thinking 
no  harm  in  the  world,  he  is  divided 
into  rumps,  and  shrloini^  and  bris- 
kets, and  into  all  sorts  of  pieces  for 
roasting,  boiling,  and  stevnng;  tiiat 
all  the  while   tiiev  are  measuring 
7iim,  he  is  measuring  me — is  invidt 
ously  comparing  the  bounty  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  deserts  of  the  de- 
fender of  his  order,  and  in  tiie  same 
moment  fawning  on  those  who  have 
tiie  knife  half  out  of  tiie  sheath,/K>or 
innocent! 

*  Plesaed  to  tht  last,  he  ertpt  ths  le  Wf| 

food. 
And  licks  the  hand  Joet  rsiesd  to  dMi 
hit  blood.' "  t 


With  this  partkig  blow  of 
summate  scorn,  well  deserved  bj 
the  noble  Duke,  he  leaves  him  td 
such  consolation  as  he  OQull  find  Vx 
the  \diite«^  i\\m^<^  ^  Qjt^iR'tetail^ 
Andkot  \ttxinigQ«k--*^3DA  Ni»s6^^'^  ^ 
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THE  PROSTRATION  OP  GOTERNMBNT. 


Whoever  has  carefully  considered 
tlie  progress  of  change,  not  onlv  in 
poliucaf  institutions,    but     public 
thought  and  opinion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, auring  the  last  forty  years,  must 
be  convinced,  that  some  great  and 
general  cause  has  been  in  operation, 
which  has  far  exceeded  in  power 
and  importance  the  contests  of  fac- 
tion, or  the  recklessness  of  ambition ; 
and  that  the  State,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  different  parties,  has  been 
driven  forward,  lil^e  a  vessel  which 
has  ceased  to  obey  the  rudder,  and 
drifts  away  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  tides.    The  repeated  dianges  of 
Administration,  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  that  period,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  all  of  them   have 
experienced  in  keeping  possession 
of  the  helm  for  any  lengtn  of  time, 
afford  decisive  evidence,  that  here, 
as  in  France  for  a  similar  period, 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
first  Revolution,  some  ereat  general 
cause  has  been  at  work  in  society, 
which  was  pressing  upon  tiie  frame 
of  government,  and  forcing  all  par- 
ties into  measures  which  their  wi- 
sest members  felt  to  be  no  oUier  than 
destructive  to  the  empire. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  lay  the 
whole  responsibility  of  these  changes 
on  the  Whigs.  Unquestionably  thev 
bear  the  largest  share  in  that  terri- 
ble burden,  because  not  only  have 
tiiey  set  the  Empire  on  fire  in  all 
quarters,  since  they  came  into  office, 
but  the  previous  measures  which 
have  proved  so  destructive  in  thdr 
consequences,  were  all,  without  one 
sinffle  exception,  pressed  upon  pre- 
ceding Governments  by  their  exer- 
tions. The  fatal  alterations  in  tiie 
monetary  system,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  in  1826,  which 
spread  far  and  wide  the  bitterness 
of  distress  among  the  industrious 
classes;  the  change  in  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  which  has  reduced  to  such 
iwpamlJeJed  difficulties  tiie  ship- 
owners;  the  free  tnule,  which  has 
expoaed  to  bo  sndllng  a  comnetition 


manufactures ;  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  laws,  which  let  into 
the  Legislature  the  jealousy  and 
heartburnings  of  the  dissenting  in- 
terest; tiie  Catiiolic  Relief  Bill, 
which  overwhelmed  it  by  a  flood  of 
Irish  rashness  and  intemperance; 
finally,  the  Reform  Bill,  which  at 
once  poured  upon  its  devoted  head 
the  whole -discontented  humours  of 
the  Empire,  have  all  proceeded  from 
their  efforts,  or  the  exertions  of  the 
dduded  Conservatives  whom  they 
had  seduced  into  acquiescence  in 
their  measures.  Perhaps  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  recordeo  in  history 
a  series  of  measures,  proceeding 
from  a  single  party,  which  have 
proved  so  disastrous  in  their  conse- 
quences, or  gone  so  far  to  destroy  a 
fabric  bitilt  up  by  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  a  thousand  years.  With 
truth  did  Napoleon  say,  '*  If  an  em- 
pire were  n^hde  of  adamant,  it  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the 
political  economists.'^ 

We  do  not  accuse  the  Whigs  of 
a  deliberate  intention  to  ruin  their 
country,  in  advocating  and  pressing 
on  this  unparalleled  succession  of  dis- 
astrous measures.  They  were  them- 
selves the  victims  of  sophistry  and 
ddusion;  tiiey  shared  in  the  errors, 
whidi,  under  the  Influence  of  a  gene- 
ral unUnging  of  the  public  mind, 
were  so  universally  spread  abroad. 
The  unfortunate  habits  which  had 
ffrown  up  among  tiiem  from  tiieir 
long  place  in  opposition ;  the  pecu- 
liar and  narrow  circle  in  which  tibey 
lived;  their  ridiculous  and  uncea- 
sing eulogy  of  each  other;  their  in- 
vanable  custom  of  reading  nothing 
but  wliat  coincided  with  weir  own 
preconceived  opinions,  attaching  no 
Weight  bat  to  the  oracles  delivered 
by  we  leaders  of  their  own  party, 
and  associating  wi^  nobody  but  the 
littie  exclusive  circle  of  their  own 
formation;  all  contributed  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree  to  narrow  their 
minds,  to  ^tonv  i&i«Bi  VMkVid  both 
the  dijicov«Aw  in4iSkk%i«dL«ciq{BM^ 
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amongst  them  those  plausible  so- 
phisms which  were  current  with  the 
philosophical  world  half  a  century 
Defore,  but  which  the  good  sense 
and  experience  of  mankind  had  else- 
where uanished  from  the  direction 
of  affairs.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
but  the  operation  of  the  same  cause, 
the  English  Whigs  and  the  French 
Royalists  at  the  same  time  were  ex- 
posed to  the  operation  of  the  same 
narrowing  and  deluding  circumstan- 
ces ;  political  misfortune,  long  con- 
tinuea  exclusion  from  power,  equal- 
ly hardened  the  minds  and  blinded 
the  eyes  of  both ;  in  the  fastnesses 
of  an  exclusive  circle,  both  were 
alike  confirmed  in  the  error  of  their 
ways;  the  celebrated  saymg  of  Na« 
poleon,  "  Us  n*ont  rien  appris,  ils 
n'ontrien  oublies,*'  was  equally,  and 
for  Uie  same  reason,  applicable  to 
both ;  and  the  one  was  as  thorough- 
ly prepared  to  convulse  the  world  by 
a  practical  trial  of  the  principles  of 
Revolution,  when  an  unparalleled 
combination  of  circumstances  wafted 
them  to  the  helm  in  1830,  as  the 
other  were  to  overturn  the  king- 
dom of  Ciovis  by  obedience  to 
priestcraft  and  feudal  prejudice, 
when  the  bayonets  of  tne  Allies 
seated  them  on  his  throne  fifteen 
years  before. 

Thfi  evident  shock  which  these 
erroneous  and  absurd  principles 
necessarily  gave  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  Empire,  when  once 
reduced  to  practice,  would  have  long 
ago  chasedT  these  theoretical  pilots 
from  the  helm,  if  they  had  not  rallen 
upon  the  expedient  of  plunging  Into 
a  monstrous  innovation,  which  at 
once  roused  into  fearful  activity  all 
the  revolutionary  passions  of  the 
Emphre,  and  induced  the  multitude 
to  support  them  in  the  firm  and  well- 
founded  belief  that  they  never  affain 
to  all  appearance  would  find  rulers, 
who  from  the  seat  of  power  would 
bring  forward  such  a  project.  Since 
that  great  Revolution,  there  has  been, 
properly  speaking,  no  Government 
in  the  country,  but  a  mere  Commit- 
tee of  Management  to  carry  into 
effect  the  mandates  of  the  Twelve 
Hundred  Thousand  Legislators  of 
the  British  Empire.  No  one  need 
hesitate  in  assenine  that  such  is  the 
state  of  things,  when  it  has  been 
apenJx  proc&lmed  br  MinisterB 
mauelveB,   Lord  Durbgmf  the  au* 


thor  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  son* 
in-law  of  the  Premier,  has  publicly 
declared  that  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment are  necessarily  dependent 
on  public  opinion;  and  that  what- 
ever a  majority  of  the  Electors  firm- 
ly and  resolutely  demand,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  conceded. 

But  admitting  all  this,  the  question 
still  recurs,  miat  has  changed  the 
character  of  the  English  people  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time,  as  to  induce 
a  vast  majority  of  them  to  support 
measures  which  would  have  been  at 
once  scouted  in  any  former  period 
of  English  history  ?  That  is  the  im- 
portant question.  Admitting  Uiat 
there  are  in  all  ages  and  countries  a 
certain  proportion  of  hardened  Jaco- 
bins, irreclaimable  democrats,  who 
would  gladly  catch  at  revolutionary- 
measures  by  whomsoever  proposed  ; 
still  the  point  is,  what  has  occasion^ 
ed  such  a  prodigious  multiplication 
of  their  number  m  the  last  ten  years  ? 
Mr  Burke,  in  1793,  calculated  that 
there  were  80,000  irreclaimable  Ja« 
cobins  in  England  ;  but  if  he  had 
lived  to  the  present  time,  he  would 
have  estimated  tiieir  number  at  se- 
veral millions.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert 
that  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  revo* 
lutionary  measures  which  have  fol- 
lowed in  its  train,  were  carried 
through  by  the  mob,  in  opposition  to 
the  sense,  property,  or  education  of 
the  empire.  The  highly  educated 
classes,  indeed — the  Bar,  the  Church, 
and  those  who  had  been  instructea 
at  the  Universities,  and  almost  all 
persons  of  every  description  possess- 
ed of  historical  information,  were  hj 
a  great  majority  opposed  to  ti^e 
changes ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  holders 
of  any  considerable  property  were 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  :  but  a 
vast  proportion  of  persons  who  had 
received  merely  some  degree  of  edu- 
cation, went  heart  and  hand  into  the 
new  order  of  things ;  and  what  was 
still  more  extraordinarv,  many  re- 
spectable individuals,  whose  fortunes 
were  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
preservation  of  a  conservative  sys- 
tem, were  the  most  loud  in  their 
clamour  for  tiie  Reform  Bill,  and 
like  the  clergy  in  France,  concurred 
in  bringingabout  a  Revolution  which 
has  already  reduced  numbers  of 
ihem^eV«e%  \a  \^%^1  * 

VSE\  cYncn^t^sA  ^  ^^  ^p^^ywsto' 
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decomposition  of  the  British  empire    the  hondage  of  feudal  slaTeiy,  the 


under  the  solvents  which  are  now  so 
liberally  applied  to  it  in  all  direc* 
tions,  the  first  feature  which  must 
strike  every  rational  observer,  is  the 


legends  of  Catholic  superstitfon ; 
which  neither  the  fremsy  of  the 
Crusades,  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  tdbe 
Covenant,  could  shake ;  which  sur- 


immense  increase  which  the  spirit  of    vived  the  wars  of  the   Roses,   the 


innovation  has  received  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  the  marked 
disregard,  not  only  of  antiquity,  but 
of  experience,  which  distinguishes 
all  the  political  theorists  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, that  it  is  not  only  an  entirely 


conquests  of  the  Plantagenets,  the 
sword  of  Cromwell;  which  appear- 
ed more  firmly  rooted  than  ever  in 
our  own  recollection,  and  preserved 
this  empire  safe  and  inviolate 
through  the  perilous  contagion  of 
the  French  Revolution,  has  sudden- 


novel  feature  in  the  English  charac-  ly  ffiven  way  under  our  own  eyes, 
ter,  but  an  entirely  new  trait  in  the  and  with  it  all  the  ideas  and  institu- 
history  of  free  states.  Hitherto  the  tions  which  were  looked  on  as  most 
tenacity  with  which  men  adhered  to  stable  among  our  people.  The  de- 
old  institutions,  and  the  customs  of  mon  of  innovation  haa  been  impri- 
their  forefathers,  has  been  nearly  in  soned  in  the  strife  of  former  days, 
proportion  to  the  share  which  they  and  hit  stronghold  sealed  by  the 
possessed  in  the  administration  of  seal  of  Solomon ;  but  the  entrance 
public  affairs.  It  was  greatest  in  has  been  opened  by  the  madness  of 
tree  and  democratical  states,  and  a  succeeding  age ;  the  awful  appari- 
least  in  those  of  a  despotic  charac-  tion  has  spread,  like  the  genie  or  the 
ter.  The  ideas  and  customs  of  the  fable,  in  mist  and  darkness  along  our 
ForestCantonswerc  as  permanent  as  coasts,  and  from  amidst  its  clouds 
the  mountains  in  which  they  were  the  awful  form  of  the  giant  has 
cradled;  the   slow   disposition  and  emerged. 

methodical    habits    of     the    Dutoh  That  this  extraordinary  and  al« 

burghers  had  passed  into  a  proverb ;  most  incomprehensible  change  haa 

whfle  the   gay  and  Jively   French,  been  owing  to  some  very  general 

under  their  despotic  princes,  were  cause,  operating  suddenly  and  ex- 

the  most  volatile  people  in  Europe,  tensively  upon  all  classes  of  society. 

In  England,  down  to  the  battle  of  must  be  obvious  from  the  considera- 

Waterloo,  the  reverence  for  antiqui-  tlon,  that  it  has   appeared  simulta- 

t^  was  the  great  and  distinguishing  neously    In    every    department    of 

feature  of  the   national  character;  thought  and  genius,  ana  has  affected 


the  customs  of  the  people  had  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  Saxon 
forefathers ;  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,     confirmed    by    Magna 


more  or  less  all  the  Administrations 
which  have  governed  the  country 
since  the  termination  of  the  war.  The 
Revolution  of  1632  indeed  has  ripen- 


Charta,  still  formed  the  foundation    ed  the  harvest  with  extraordinary 
of  British  freedom;  and  the  love  of    rapidity;  but  the  seed  had  been  in 


liberty,  divested  of  its  dangerous 
ally,  the  passion  for  innovation,  had 
for  five  hundred  years  preserved  un. 
changed  in  any  esRcntial  particular 
the  glorious  fabric  of  the  British 
Constitution. 

Now  all  this  is  gone.  -The  reve- 
rence for  ant'quity,  the  horror  for 
innovation,  the  tenacity  of  custom, 
the  force  of  habit,  which  for  a  thou- 
sand years  have  been  all-powerful 
with  the  English  people,  have  melt- 
ed away.     They  have  passed   into 


history;   they  are   numbered    with 
the  things  that  have  been.     A  cha- 
racter  which  has  withstood  the  vi- 

ciaaitudea  of  ten  centuries;    which    Tender  o^  Xh^  ¥cQitA%tant  coostitu- 
remalned   unchanged  throuirh   the    tton  of  \^^,  X\k^  VW«dX  fs!l  ^lift  Vma.- 


some  degree  sown  by  the  well-meant 
but  deluded  innovations  of  former 
years.  The  nation  had  been  habitua- 
ted to  innovation,  had  been  taught  to 
deride  the  wisdom  of  its  ancestors  ;. 
to  look  for  remedy  for  suffering, 
not  to  experience,  but  to  specula- 
tion, long  before  the  fatal  era  when 
the  Whigs  succeeded  to  the  helm. 
What  else  but  this  mania  of  innova- 
tion led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  which  Adam 
Smith  pronounced  to  be  a  model  of 
practical  wisdom,  and  from  which 
the  maritime  superiority  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  dated ;  or  the  sur- 
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greatness?  The  Tories  may  well 
pride  themselves  upon  the  glorious 
eland  which  they  have  made  in  de- 
fence of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
and  the  institutions  of  their  fathers, 
since  they  retired  from  office;  but 
like  other  men,  they  have  been  im- 
proved in  the  school  of  adversity; 
and  they  will  be  fain  to  tear  from 
the  page  of  history,  the  vacillation, 
weakness,  and  concessions,  which 
disUnguished  the  last  ten  years  of 
their  reign. 

We  do  not  blame  the  individual 
members  of  former  governments  for 
Ihia  conciliatory  system,  how  appa- 
rent soever  it  may  be  that  it  nrst 
shook  the  institutions  of  the  empire, 
and  produced  that  longing  after  in- 
novation which  is  the  sure  precursor 
of  revolutionary  convulsion.  It  is 
evident  that  they  were  swept  away 
bv  a  torrent  which  no  one  was  capa- 
ble of  resisting;  that  they  maintained 
themselves  deluded  by  the  sophisms 
which  were  so  lamentably  prevalent 
in  the  state ;  that  they  were  driven 
forward  by  the  weight  which  was 
accumulating  in  their  rear,  and  kept 
their  place  m  the  front  rank,  only 
by  keeping  always  ahead  of  the  de- 
▼ouring  flame. 

That  this  yielding  to  innovation 
was  the  result  of  a  general  change 
in  the  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
which  no  firmness  how  great  soever 
eould  resist,  and  no  capacity  how 
great  soever  direct,  must  be  appa- 
rent from  the  additional  circum- 
atance,  that  the  statesmen  who  yield- 
ed to  this  seducing  but  perilous 
Sstem,  were  amonff  the  ablest  and 
e  most  indomitable  who  ever  held 
the  helm  of  affairs  in  this  country. 
No  man  was  ever  more  largely  gifted 
with  eloquence  or  energy  than  Mr 
Cimning ;  none  had  more  complete- 
ly at  his  command  both  a  stock  of 
statistical  details  and  a  profusion  of 
valuable  information  than  Mr  Hus- 
kisson ;  no  one  ever  introduced  Re- 
form with  a  more  cautious  hand,  or 
tempered  innovation  with  the  results 
of  experience  more  thoroughly,  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  in  firmness  and  de- 
cision of  character,  no  British  states- 
man ever  exceeded,  few  have  equal* 
led,  the  Duke  of  Wellington— yet 
these  were  the  very  men  by  whom 
the  innovating  system  was  first  adopt- 
ed;  who  tore  away  the  veil  froni 
ibe  front  of  the  sancUuury,  and  were 


at  length  compelled,  after  exhaust* 
ing  every  effort  to  appease  the  de- 
mon of  Revolution,  to  leave  him  in 
the  unbridled  sovereignty  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated  by  their  auo- 
cessors. 

A  very  short  examination  of  the 
history  of  the  changes  which  the 
Constitution  has  undergone^  must  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  general 
cause,  (now  so  fearfully  increased,) 
which  has  for  the  last  twenty  yean 
imprinted  so  ruinous  a  character  on 
British  Legislation. 

The  original,  broad,  and  stable 
foundations  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution were  laid  in  the  affricultural 
interests.  The  Barons  m  Gothic 
times,  who  fouffht  and  bled  for  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  esta- 
blished the  now- forgotten  edifice  of 
feudal  independence,  were  landed 

Eroprietors.  They  stood  forth  at  the 
ead  of  the  rural  tenantry,  and  sup« 
ported  in  the  Lecrislature  tihe  rural 
interests.  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  through  all  tiie 
f<)rvour  of  the  Covenant,  it  was  the 
landowners  of  England  who  main- 
tained the  contest;  and  the  moat 
celebrated  leaden  of  the  Commons, 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  Sfar  Henry 
Vane,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  all  their 
chief  supportera  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament^  were  the  principal 
landholders  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
observed  by  Hume,  and  after  him  bj 
Guizot,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars,  the  landed  propeiw 
tv  in  the  hands  of  the  Commons  waa 
about  double  that  in  the  possession 
of  the  Peera ;  a  striking  proof  of  the 
preponderance  of  that  great  interest 
in  tne  commonwealth,  and  the  deci- 
sive influence  which  it  gave  to  the 
popular  side,  with  which  the  mijo* 
rity  of  it  was  identified. 

When  Cromwell  formed  a  new 
Constitution,  the  preponderance  waa 
still  given  in  the  most  marked  man- 
ner to  Uie  landed  interest     It  ia 
stated  by  Hallam,  tiiat  the  number 
of  Members  for  counties  and  the 
Universities  in  England  and  Wales, 
was  fixed  at  267 ;   while  those  for 
towns  was  only  182.  In  other  words, 
the  county  Members  were  to  the 
borough  aa  2  to  I  nnisV}*  AVv^^^traai^ 
BO  conaW\AX\A^)  «sVm»^  %^  \s^5J^ 
have  biiftii  aii^AwsS«A.^%^  ^^'^^SST 
tive  a  ap\AX>  wA  ^^  ^  ^wS^^^^^ 
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opposed  to  the  uaurpatibn  of  Crom- 
well,  that  he  never  was  able  to  keep 
them  any  time  toother;  and  all  the 
Sessions  of  Parhament  during  the 
remainder  of  his  rei^n  were  brought 
to  an  abrupt  termination^  after  a 
Btormy  and  refractory  Session  of  a 
few  weeks'  duration. 

On  the  Restoration,  the  old  Ck>n- 
Btitution  rovired,  and  the  represent 
taUon  became  vested  in  the  coun- 
ties and  borouehs,  with  a  few^  ex- 
ceptions, in  whom  it  has  resided 
from  that  time  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1832.  The  great  number  of 
boroughs  which,  under  this  system, 
sent  Members  to  Parliament,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
representation  of  England  and  Wales, 
would  long  ago  have  overturned  the 
Constitution,  were  it  not  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  them  were  returned 
for  inconsiderable  places,  which  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  land- 
holders in  their  neighbourhoods,  and 
under  the  name  of  close,  nominatioii, 
or  rotten  boroughs,  long  constituted 
the  avenue  by  which  tiuent  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Legislature,  and  the 
make* weight  by  which  steadiness 
was  secured  in  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment. These  close  boroughs 
were  divided  between  the  agricul- 
tural and  the  commercial  interests ; 
and  the  proportion  in  which  this  di- 
Tision  took  place  varied  with  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  landowners  in 
some  places,  and  of  the  manufactu- 
ring or  trading  interests  in  others ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  were 
on  the  Conservative  side ;  that  is, 
they  were  either  purchased  or  ac- 
quired by  persons  connected  with 
uie  great  interests  of  the  State,  in 
commerce,  agriculture,  or  manufac- 
tures. In  a  few  populous  towns 
merely,  the  representation  was  vest- 
ed in  the  mass  of  the  labouring  peo- 
ple ;  and  although  they  returned,  in 
general,  noisy,  intemperate  Mem-, 
bers,  who  advocated  the  cause  of 
Democracy,  their  numbers  were  too 
inconsiderable  to  affect  in  any  great 
degree  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment Eneland,  therefore,  came,  un- 
der the  old  Constitution,  to  be  go- 
verned entirely  by  Uie  representa- 
tives of  property ;  by  the  great  land- 
ed,  commercia),  and  manufacturing 
Interests  of  the  State ;  and  hence  the 
remarkable  $teaidineaa  ud  wisdom 


of  its  govemmenty  and  the  upaml- 
leled  extent  to  which  pro^eri^ 
spread  among  its  numerous  and  va- 
ried inhabitants. 

That  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  liad  their  full 
share  in  the  Legislature,  and  that  the 
landowners  were  by  no  means  pos- 
sessed of  any  overwhelming  influ- 
ence in  the  House  of  Commons^  du- 
ring the  whole  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  by 
far  Uie  greatest  part  of  the  public 
burdens  were  laid  on  the  agricul- 
tural classes.  MUthout  mentioning 
the  Church,  wliich  is  to  be  viewed 
ratlier  as  a  part  owner  of  the  adl, 
than  as  a  boraan  on  its  cultivators, 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  poor's 
rates,  land  tax,  and  county  rates, 
for  decisive  evidence  of  this  fact 
At  a  time  when  li  general  income,  or 
property  tax,  was  unknown,  and  the 
manufocturing  and  commercial  class- 
es paid  no  direct  taxes  whatever  to 
Government,  ^the  assessed  and  in- 
come taxes  bemg  subsequent  inven- 
tions,) the  landowners  were  already 
burdened  with  a  land  tax  of  two 
shillings  in  the  pound,  a  heavy  poor*8 
rate,  and  the  exclusive  payment  of 
the  county  rates,  or  taxes  for  the 
local  administration  of  justice.  The 
former  of  these  partial  taxes  now 
amounto  to  L.8,000,000,  the  latter  to 
L.600,000  a-year. 

But  with  the  war  undertaken  for 
our  national  existence  against  revo- 
lutionary France,  a  change  of  in- 
terests and  transfer  of  power  has 
taken  place,  which  at  length  has 

£ven  such  an  extraordinary  prepon- 
nance  to  the  manufiicturing  classes, 
as  has  overturned  the  Consutution. 
The  manufacturing  and  shipping 
interests  of  the  empire  had  been  long 
the  object  of  extreme  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  extraordinary  mulU- 
tude  of  acts  passed  to  protect  almost 
every  branch  of  their  industry.  But 
during  the  progress  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  growUi  of  these 
classes  was  unprecedented.  Various 
causes  conspired  to  produce  this 
efiect  The  eneny  and  skill  of  our 
sailora  gave  our  fleets  the  command 
of  the  seas ;  the  hisanity  of  the  Con- 
adtuent  Assembly  delivered  over  St 
Domingo  to  the  flames,  and  destroy- 
ed i>t  ODfi^  tkCoYofO)  ^\2^<(S)^T&aSaAaksr 
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ed  twenty  thousand  seamen  in  the 
service  of  France ;  all  the  colonies  of 
the  world  successively  fell  into  our 
handstand  the  British  islands  became 
the  emporium  for  Colonial  produce 
and  manufactured  articles  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  vast  expen« 
dUure  of  Government,  which  went  on 
continually  increasing,  from  sixteen 
millions  in  1792,  till  it  had  reached 
seventy  and  eighty  millions  a-year 
in  1814,  encouraged  to  an  extraordi* 
nary  degree  every  species  of  manu- 
focture ;  until  at  length  the  empire 
was  overspread  with  artisans,  and 
Great  Britain  came  to  be  considered 
rather  as  a  great  manufactory  for  the 
worid,  than  a  kingdom  feeding  itself 
wlUi  its  rude  produce,  and  preser- 
HtM  a  due  balance  between  its  mi^ 
mincturing  and  agricultural  mem- 
bers* 

Another  cause  at  the  same  period 
powerfully  contributed  to  produce 
the  same  eflFect.  The  enormous  sums 
which  were  borrowed  by  Govem- 
nent  during  the  war,  amounting  in 
all  to  above  L.600,000,000,  immense- 
ly extended  the  numerous  and  pow- 
erful body  who  had  advanced  their 
capital  tctHie  State,  and  lived  on  the 
dividends  paid  on  tlie  public  debt. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  class 
resided  in  towns,  or  were  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  com- 
mercisl  classes ;  and  thus  their  great 
increase  formed  a  direct  and  most 
isiportant  addition  to  the  urban  in- 
terest in  the  commonwealth.  Add 
to  this  the  prodigious  sums,  proba- 
bly amounting  to  nearly  as  much  as 
the  public  debt»  which,  during  the 
sasMi  aetive  and  prosperous  period, 
were 'saved  by  the  industrious  or 
trading  classes,  and  lent  out  on  mort- 
gage, either  directly,  or  through  the 
intervention  of  banks  or  some  pub* 
lie  companies.  If  the  operation  of 
these  concurring  causes  are  taken 
into  account,  it  will  probably  be 
deemed  no  exaggeration  to  affirm 
that  creditors,  living  chiefly  in  towns, 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  £  1 ,500,000,000, 
were  constituted  during  the  war,  and 
that  the  permanent  income  vested  in 
them  on  its  termination  was  little 
short  of  £50,000,000  a-year. 

The  important  change  on  the  cur- 
rency introduced  under  the  pressure 
of  overbearing  necessl^  by  Mr  ntt» 
In  1797,  cantnbnted  in  a  remarkable 


manner  to  the  same  effect  The  well- 
known  eflfect  of  this  measure  was  in 
a  few  years  to  double  the  price  of 
all  the  articles  of  commerce,  and  re- 
duce to  a  half  the  value  of  money. 
Every  person  possessed  of  any  kind  of 
property  found  it  continually  risiira; 
in  price.  Men  often  became  rich, 
as  they  now  do  in  Canada,  by  the 
mere  lapse  of  time,  and  constant  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  their  posseasioBe« 
without  any  exertion  of  thtAr  own. 
The  holders  of  these  commodities^ 
that  is,  tiie  trading,  manufiicturingy 
and  industrious  dasses  tiiroughout 
the  State,  prospered  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  increasing  trade,  immense 
Government  expenditure,  and  a  con- 
tinued rise  in  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties. Hence  the  extraordmary  growth 
of  the  towns  during  the  war ;  the 
triplication  of  our  exports  and  im- 
ports in  twenty  years ;  the  vast  In- 
crease of  the  commercial  classes^ 
and  the  unparalleled  degree  to  whidi 
affluence  was  spread  through-  the 
middling  ranks  of  society. 

These  causes  had,  for  lonff  before 
the  battie  of  Waterloo,  produced  a 
very  great  increase  In  the  uriMm  in- 
terests^ andan  evident  preponderance 
of  that  class  of  sodety  over  the  rural 
population ;  but  as  long  as  the  con- 
test lasted,  and  for  some  years  after 
its  termhmtion,  the  influence  of  this 
diange  on  the  domestic  affairs  and 
balance  of  power  in  the  nation  was 
not  felt  The  passions  excited  during 
tile  dreadful  contest  with  Napoleon, 
were  so  fierce,  the  patriotism  elicited 
in  all  raidcs  so  ardent^  the  peril  to 
dvil  and- national  independenee  so 
evident,  that  every  feelinff  was  stifled 
during  its  continuance,  out  an  un- 
extinguishable  desire  of  resistance ; 
and  as  long  as  the  generation  remain- 
ed in  possession  of  power,  who  had 
grown  up  under  these  feelings,  tile 
monarchical  part  of  the  Consatotlim 
felt  no  want  of  support.  But  still 
the  balance  was  endangered,  and  the 
ancient  Constitution  was  tottering 
from  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
towns  and  city  interests,  which  liad 
taken  place  during  the  continuance 
of  the  contest  As  the  best  proof 
that  these  statements  are  not  over- 
charged, we  sutjoln  an  account  ^ 

Gipil  insasniaK^3(ate%  ^^^KBAa9^>n^'QM 
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Empire  for  the  last  thirtr  years.* 
From  this  interefitioe  table,  it  appears 
that  the  population  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  Empire  has  in  general  tripled, 
and  that  of  the  manufacturing  coun- 
ties doubled  since  1801,  while  the 
increase  in  the  agricultural  districts 
has  in  general  not  been  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  The  result 
of  the  whole  has  been,  that  while  in 
1700  it  was  calculated  by  the  statis- 
tical writers  of  the  day  that  the  ur- 
ban was  to  the  rural  population  as  1 
to  2  nearly,  it  is  now  so  far  altered 
that  the  proportion  is  as  2  to  I,  there 
being  in  England  and  Wales  773,000 
famuies  employed  in  agriculture, 
which  at  5  persons  to  a  fismily,  gives 
3,865,000  individuals;  while  in  ma- 
nufactures and  other  employments 
there  are  no  less  than  1,572,000  fa- 
milies, or  at  the  same  rate  7,860,000 
individuals.f  The  individuals  em-> 
ployed  in  agriculture,  therefore,  are, 
in  England,  to  the  urban  population, 
as  four  millions  to  eight  millions 
nearly,  that  is,  as  1  to  2 ;  a  proportion 
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unparalleled  In  any  State  of  ilarila^ 
dineniloiia  in  andent  or  modern 
tioNS,  and  fraught  with  s  degree  of 
danger  to  our  political  Institutions, 
and  very  existence  as  a  nation,  of 
which  we  are  for  at  present  from  ap« 
predating  the  magnitude.^ 

During  the  tumult  of  gratitude,  ex- 
ultation, joy,  and  enthusiasm,  which 
followed  the  termination  of  die  war, 
no  one  perceived,  and  few  roresaw, 
the  alarming  consequences  of  this 
disproportion;  but  as  years  rolled 
on,  and  the  ezdtement  of  the  mo- 
ment passed  away,  Its  effects  upon 
the  bdanee  of  power  in  the  State 
mdiially  develcped  themadvea. 
Urban  Interests,  democratic  ascen- 
dency, began  to  be  syatematiddly 
advocated;  the  strength  of  the  Op- 
podtion  In  the  House  of  Commons 
steadily  increased ;  and  Government, 
to  retain  Its  popularity,  and  avoid  a 
perpetud  cotllnon  with  a  clamorous 
andf  growing  faction,  insensibly  did 
Into  the  Altai  system  of  disarming 
the  popular  party  by  antidpating  its 


1801.  1811.  1821.  1831. 

•London, 720,000  030,000  1,125,000  1,475,000 

Glasgow 77,000  110,000  162,000  203,000 

Edinburgh,      ....  82,000  107,000  134^000  164,000 

Manchester,     ....  76,000  91,000  129,000  187,000 

Salford, 18,000  24,000  32,000  50,000 

Lancashire,      ....  672,000  828,000  1,052,000  1,336,000 

West  Riding,  York,  563,000  655,000  801,000  976.000 

Warwickshire,      .     .     .  208,000  228,000  274,000  836>000 

Staffordshire,  ....  239,000  295,000  841,000  410,000 

Nottinghamshire,      .     .  140,000  162,000  186,000  225,000 

Chester, 191,000  227,000  270,000  334,000 

Durham, 160,000  177,000  207,000  253,000 

Lanarkshire,   ....  140,000  191,000  244,000  316,000 

Stirlingshire,        .     .     .  50,000           68|000  .       65^000  72,000 

Renfrewshire,       .     •     .  78»000  92,000  112,000  133,000 

Norfolk 273,000  291,000  344.000  390,000 

Dumbartonshire,       .     .  2Q,000           24^000  27,000  33,000 

Edinburghshire,        .     .  122,000  ]48»000  191,000  219,000 

Berwickshire,      .     .     .  30,620  30,779  33,000  34^000 

Haddington,   ....  29,900  31,164  35,137  36,135 

f  Fopulation  Return,  1831  ;  Parliamentory  SUt  Tablet,  toI.  i.  p.  154. 
\  According  to  the  latest  Statistical  Returns,  the  proportion  in  France  is  just  tha 
reverse,  there  being  21,000,000  of  persons  in  that  kingdom  engaged  in  agricultare, 
and  10,000,000  in  all  other  pursuits.     This  extraordinary  proportion  in  the  British 
Empire  is  fraught  with  the  most  important  inferencea.     What  comet,  inter  aUa,  of 
the  tendency  of  the  human  race  to  increase  fatter  than  food  can  be  proyided  for  them, 
and  go  on  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  when.  In  England,  old  !o  yean^  teeming  with  wesltb, 
and  abounding  in  inhabitants,  four  mllllont  it  ciiltlvaton  can  feed  eight  mlllJont  of 
the  other  classes;  while  amidtt  the  Tirgln  aoU  and  infant  energy  of  Amerios,  ths 
Ukraine,  and  Poland,  nlneteen-twentietha  of  tHs  ^oii^^iUxVou  «x«  tnfagied  In  agrlcnl- 
^rai  parauite./ 
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demands.  Who  began  this  ruinous 
Bystem ;  by  whom  It  was  first  ma- 
tared  ;  what  delusion  induced  suc- 
ceaaive  Administrations  to  imagine, 
that  by  constantly  conceding  to  the 
wiahes  of  the  city  or  republican  in* 
terest)  they  could  permanently  main- 
t^n  our  monarchlt^  institutions,  it 
fo  the  province  of  the  historian  to 
enquire.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  observe, 
that  it  evidently  and  steadily  was 
adopted ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much 
in  tibe  weakness  and  vacillation  of 
particular  men,  as  in  the  feeling  of  a 
common  pressure,  and  the  advent 
of  times,  when,  without  some  change 
to  meet  and  counterbalance  the  pro- 
diglous  alteration  in  the  balance  of 
the  town  and  country  parties,  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  any  Administration  to  exist  but 
on  temporary  shifts  and  ruinous  con- 
cessions. 

This  tendency  was  increased,  and 
in  fact  rendered  irresistible,  by  the 
changes  which  in  1819,  1622,  and 
1826,  took  place  In  the  currency  of 
the  nation.  It  is  not  our  intention 
at  present  to  enter  into  that  much 
disputed  and  intricate  question ;  still 
less  to  enquire,  whether  it  was  un- 
avoidable, and  whether  the  evils 
which  have  arisen  from  the  adoption 
of  the  new  system,  the  return  to  a 
metallic  currency,  and  suppression 
of  small  notes,  were  or  were  not 
greater  than  those  which  would  have 
attended  an  adherence  to  the  old. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  thing  was 
done,  and  that  the  change  thus  in- 
troduced has  nearly  doubled  the 
strength  of  the  town  or  democratic 
party,  while  it  has  reduced  to  a 
naif  the  resources  of  productive 
and  rural  industry  throughout  the 
country.  Grain,  and  with  it  almost 
all  the  articles  of  life,  have  been 
lowered  fifty  per  cent  in  consequence 
of  that  change :  the  average  price  of 
wheat  from  1814  to  1819  was  78s. 
the  quarter;  whereas  the  average 
price  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
62s.,  and  it  is  now,  apparently  stead!- 
Iv,  under  50s.*  Every  body  knows, 
that  in  the  purchase  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, luxuries,  and  all  the  articles  of 
commerce,  L.100  will  go  as  far  now 


as  L,I!iO  would  have  gone  fifteen 
years  ago. 

If  the  nation  had  been  entlrelr 
clear  of  public  and  private  debt,  thn 
change,  how  great  soever,  would  not 
have  been  attended  with  any  altera* 
tion  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
Democratic  and  Conservative  par- 
ties; but,  unfortunately,  this  was 
not  the  case ;  and  what  was  still  more 
decisive  against  tiie  latter  of  these 
bodies,  the  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty who  were  to  be  benefited  by  the 
change,  were,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
sident in  tewns,  while  tiiat  which 
was  to  be  injured.  In  great  part  re- 
sided in  the  country.  Theholdera 
of  stock  or  Government  securities  of 
every  sort,  of  bonds,  mortgages,  and 
open  account,  in  short,  tne  whole 
class  of  creditors,  found  themselves 
fifty  per  cent  richer  by  the  change  ^ 
while  the  debtors  in  their  obliga- 
tions,  that  Is,  the  industrious  classes, 
who  had  borrowed  money  in  order 
to  carry  on  their  various  underta- 
kings, found  themselves  proportion- 
ally burdened.  The  former,  almost 
all,  were  congregated  in  towns,  while 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter 
were  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
carried  on  the  Immense  and  varied 
branches  of  industry  by  which  the 
agricultural  classes  of  the  state  were 
supported.  Hence,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  an  increaslne  and  most  pain- 
nil  alteration  has  twen  place  In  the 
relative  situation  of  the  town  and 
country  parties :  the  former,  gener- 
ally speaking,  have  been  continually 
increasing  in  riches,  comfort,  and 
prosperitv,  while  the  latter  have  as 
steaailv  been  declining,  labouring, 
and  unhappy.  Exceptionshave  arisen 
from  local  causes,  out  this  has  been 
the  general  character  of  the  condition 
of  the  two  classes  during  that  period. 
Estates  have  been  brought  to  the 
hammer,  old  families  have  melted 
away,  the  landed  property  has  in 
great  part  passed  into  other  hands ; 
farmers  have  been  distrained,  se- 
questrated, exiled ;  Canada  has  been 
overrun  with  British  cultivators,  and 
the  foundations  of  a  greater  empire 
than  England  laid  on  the  St  I^iw- 
rence ;  while  the  towns  In  the  Bri- 
tish Isles  have,  during  the  same 
time,  doubled  Vol  %ViAV^€^:^a&VQc^^ 
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in  splendour;  while  the  increasing 
magniftcence  of  shops  has  every- 
where attested  the  growing  wealth 
of  their  customers ;  and  the  multi- 
tude of  open  carriages,  as  well  as 
t)ie  vast  increase  of  upholsterers  and 
dealers  in  luxuries  of  every  descrip- 
tion, has  given  unequivocal  proof  of 
Uie  well-bein^  of  the  middliDg  or- 
ders in  that  ctaas  of  society. 

The  continued  operation  of  these 
causes  not  only  weanened  the  strength 
of  the  country  or  Conservative  partv 
to  a  very  great  degree,  but  totally  al- 
tered the  Feelings  with  which  a  large 
proportion  of  it  regarded  the  Govern- 
ment Finding  themselves  every  day 
growing  poorer,  they  knew  not  from 
what  cause^ — feeling  their  resourcea 
melting  away,  they  knew  not  how, 
they  became  discontented  with  the 
Administration  under  which  these 
calamities  had  arisen.  Their  feel- 
ings were  embittered,  their  suffer- 
ings aggravated,  by  the  painful  con- 
trast which  their  condition  offered  to 
that  of  the  holders  of  money,  which 
was  continually  improving.  The 
constant  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to 
enquire  into  their  distresses,  or  even 
admit  their  existence,  obliterated 
their  feelings  of  loyalty,  and  at  length 
disposed  them  to  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  the  clamour  of  the  demagogues, 
who  represented  it  as  all  owing  to 
the  government  of  an  Oligarchr,  and 
as  only  susceptible  of  remedy  by 
Parliamentary  Reform. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the 
relative  strength  of  the  urban  and 
country  parties,  soon  developed  it- 
self. The  Whigs,  as  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  n^idly  veered  round 
to  the  support  of  city  and  democratic 
interests.  Departing  alto^ther  from 
the  old  and  steady  prmciplea  of 
Whig  opposition,  which  were  to  sup- 
port the  countrt/  against  the  Court 
party,  they  uniformly,  and  on  all 
occasions,  advocated  the  interests 
of  the  town,  that  is,  the  consumers, 
in  preference  to  the  country,  that  is, 
the  producers.  The  Free  Tirade  sys- 
tem— the  abandonment  of  the  Navi- 
fation  Laws — the  changis  in  the 
/urrency,  were  all  the  consequence 
of  this  vigorous  support  of  city 
wishes,  in  opposition  to  that  of  all 
the  other  great  interests  of  industry 
Jn  the  State.  The  Whiga  soon  dis- 
cormid  that  tbet  chief  support  lay 
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their  dense  masses  and  inflammable 
population  that  the  democratic  pas- 
sion burned  most  strongly,  and  that 
by  steadily  advocating  their  inte- 
rests, and  assuming  an  extraordinary 
appearance  of  zeal  in  their  service, 
they  could  acquire  a  degree  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Legislature,  which 
Uiey  would  look  for  in  vain  amidst 
Uie  steadier  feelings  and  less  cor- 
rupted principles  of  tlie  rural  popu- 
lation; Philosophy  and  talent  lent 
their  aid  to  the  same  designs;  the 
noble  science  of  Political  Economy 
was  made  subservient  to  the  pur- 
pose of  party,  and  the  advance  of 
individual  intereats ;  and  the  flower 
of  our  youth,  seduced  by  the  names 
of  Ricardo  and  M'CuUoch,  and  led 
away  by  the  general  illusion  in  fa- 
vour of  libeiul  principles,  flattered 
themselves  they  were  adopting  the 
prindplea  of  justice  and  liberality, 
when.  In  fietct,  they  were  merely  aa- 
vocating  the  interests  of  a  noisy  de- 
mocracy in  town,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  more  useful,  but  silent  and 
unobtrusive  industry,  in  the  country. 
We  shall  in  a  future  number  de« 
velope  the  effects  of  this  alarm- 
ing increase  of  city  influence,  in 
the  Free  Trade  system,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Ifavigation  Laws, 
the  change  in  the  Currency,  and 
the  shameful  oppression  of  our 
West  India  Colonies ;  measures,  one 
and  all,  prescribed  by  the  same  blind 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  town 
democracies,  the  same  weak  con- 
cession to  clamour  in  a  few  spots  in 
these  islands,  and  the  same  partial 
and  unjust  disregard  of  the  suffering 
thereby  produced  on  far  more  im- 
portant, out  distant  and  unrepre- 
sented, interests.  We  shall  tear  aside 
the  veil  whidi  our  liberal  Ministers 
have  so  long  thrown  over  the  effect 
of  this  town*directed  legislation,  and 
demonstrate  as  clearly  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  that  under  ita 
influence,  our  foreign  commerce  and 
shipping  interests  are  melting  away, 
ana  the  wooden  walls  of  dm  Enr- 
land  rotting  under  the  suicidal  hands 
of  her  own  children.  We  shall  ex- 
hibit a  decay  in  British,  and  a  gro wtii 
in  foreiffn  tonnage,  hitherto  unao-' 
countably  overlooked,  but  now  com- 
letely  demonstrated,  by  the  return 
Ml  befom  Parliament;  and  prove. 
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periority  will  be  at  an  end,  and  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation  endan- 
gered.  We  shall  exhibit  also  the 
monstrous  injustice  to  which  our 
West  India  Colonies  have  so  long 
been  subjected;  forced  in  the  first 
instance  to  cultivate  by  means  of 
slavesy  and  burdened  with  a  nu- 
merous and  costly  black  population  ; 
next  saddled  with  a  tax  on  their  pro- 
duce, as  heavy  on  them  as  a  duty  of 
fifty  shillings  on  every  quarter  of 
wheat  raised  in  England,  would  be 
on  the  British  farmer ;  and  now  ex- 
posed, for  a  most  inadequate  com- 
pensation, to  the  incalculable  evils  of 
an  idle,  disorderly,  and  vagrant  black 
population.  On  these  great  and  va- 
ried subjects  we  cannot  at  present 
enter,  flowing,  though  they  do,  di- 
rectly and  immediately  from  the  prin- 
ciples now  unfolded,  and  fraught  as 
they  are,  in  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences, with  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  the  Empire.  The  important 
point  for  present  consideration  is-^ 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  vast 
increase  of  cities  and  urban  inte- 
rests in  Great  Britain  on  the  power 
of  Government,  and  the  stability  of 
the  Throne,  acting  as  they  now  do 
directly  on  the  Legislature,  through 
the  portals  opened  by  the  Reform 
Bill  r  The  danger  from  that  cause 
is  now  still  more  pressing. 

The  increasing  influence  of  the 
democratic  and  urban  parties  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  evi- 
dent diminution  in  Uie  strength  of 
the  rural  or  Conservative  interest 
from  the  burdens  with  which  they 
were  oppressed,  should   have  sug- 

Sested  to  every  Statesman  who  re- 
ected  on  profound  principles,  the 
necessity  or  providing  some  barrier 
against  the  imminent  danger  which 
was  thus  arising.  He  must  be  little 
read  in  history  who  is  not  aware, 
that  the  middling  and  lower  orders 
in  towns  are  ffenerally  attached  to 
democratic  principles,  and  that  this 
obtains  in  an  especial  manner,  where 
the  great  bulk  of  Uie  urban  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  handicraft  occu- 
pations, and  exposed  to  the  conta- 
gion arising  from  the  congregation 
of  large  masses  of  mankind  together. 
The  great  advance,  both  in  numbers 
and  opulence,  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  towns  of  Great  Britain,  during 
the  JaMt  thirty  feara,  had  evidently 
Jacreaaed  to  a  moBt  eztraordlniury 


degree  both  the  numbers  and  energy 
of  the  democratic  party ;  and  it  was 
equally  obvious,  that  from  the  pro- 
stration and  suffering  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  no  cordial  or  effective 
co-operation  was  to  be  expected  from 
them.  It  became  the  duty  of  a  pru« 
dent  Statesman  to  consider,  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  discover  in  the 
urban  population  itself,  recently  be- 
come so  powerful,  both  from  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  intelligence,  the 
means  of  counteracting  the  extrava- 
gance, and  restraining  the  designs 
of  its  lower  and  more  numerous 
members. 

Now,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  co-operation  could  have 
been  obtained.  Although  the  inha- 
bitants of  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing towns  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, inclined  to  democratic  princi- 
ples, there  is  always  a  portion,  and, 
from  its  intelligence  and  wealth,  a 
most  important  portion  of  such  com- 
munities, strongly  attached  to  the 
Conservative  side,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Wealth,  whe- 
ther made  in  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures, is  averse  to  spoliation.  Edu- 
cation, if  carried  the  length  of  really 
instructing  the  mind,  cannot  fail  to 
demonstrate  the  perilous  nature  of 
the  anarchical  designs  which  are  all- 
powerful  with  the  Tower  orders.  In- 
telligence, whether  acquired  in  town 
or  country,  soon  perceives  that  it 
must  be  the  first  to  be  trodden  un- 
der foot,  when  the  lower  orders  are 
installed  in  supremacy.  These  causes 
are  so  powerful  and  universal  in 
their  operation,  that  they  ever  liave» 
and  ever  mus^  produce  an  impor- 
tant body  in  every  great  town 
strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
order,  and  from  their  proximity  of 
situation,  and  habits  of  business, 
better  qualified  to  give  it  efiicient 
support,  than  those  of  the  same  way 
of  tninking  who  are  scattered  over 
the  wide  surface  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  the  nucleus,  the  heart 
and  kernel  of  the  Conservative  par* 
Ur,  over  the  whole  kingdom,  is  to  be 
found  in  towns ;  in  the  respectable 
and  highly  educated  classes  of  ci* 
ties ;  in  men  possessed  of  historical 
and  political  information,  and  thex«-> 
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close  proximity;  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance,  of  rashness  and  cau- 
tion, of  virtue  and  vice,  of  steadiness 
and  vacillation,  of  patriotism  and  sel- 
fishness, of  piety  and  scepticism ;  the 
men  who  are  fitted  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  all  the  world,  and  those 
who  can  rule  it  when  'tis  wildest. 

The  close  boroughs,  under  the  old 
constitution,  opened,  it  is  true,  an 
inlet  for  the  admission  of  this  class 
into  the  Legislature ;  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  entrance  thus 
obtained  that  the  balance  of  power 
was  so  long  maintained,  and  the 
British  Constitution  remained  for  an 
hundred  and  forty  years  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  But 
this  barrier,  though  important  and 
invaluable,  against  democratic  vio- 
lence and  vacillation,  was  not  esta- 
blished on  the  broad  and  extensive 
foundation  requisite  to  enable  it  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  tempestuous 
times.  It  admitted  a  virtual  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  state,  perfectly  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  industry,  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom,  the  disclosure  of 
information,  and  all  the  purposes  of 
a  representative  government;  but 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  disordered  imaginations  and  suf- 
fering industry,  during  a  period  of 
long  continued  and  general  distress. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns 
clamoured  for  a  share  in  the  repre- 
sentatiou,  because  they  felt  that  tneir 
increasing  importance  entitled  them 
to  it ;  the  farmers  and  rural  proprie- 
tors, because  their  continued  dis- 
tress, under  a  heavy  fall  of  prices, 
rendered  them  desperate  and  desi- 
rous of  any  change  in  the  system  of 
government.  The  former  demanded 
a  change  because  they  were  pros- 
perous ;  the  latter  desired  it,  because 
they  were  miserable.  Hence  the 
general  feeling  in  favour  of  a  reform 
in  Parliament,  which  characterised 
the  latter  years  of  the  Tory  adminis- 
tration, and  united  the  two  great 
classes  of  society  in  supporting  the 
demand,  though  their  prejudices 
and  feelings  on  every  other  subject 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other. 
The  great  fault  of  the  Tory  ad- 
miniatratioDB  at  this  period  wa8»  that 


suffering,  in  urging  the  sune  demand 
for  a  diange  at  all  times  perilous  and 
uncertain,  they  did  not   make  an 
attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of  their 
antagonists,  by  extending  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  the  higher  classes 
and  respectable  members  of  the  city 
communities.  There  was  their  capi- 
tal error;  and  that  error  we  pointed 
out  in  treating  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form and  the  French  Revolution  at 
the  time  the  contest  was  going  for- 
ward.    In  the  richer  class  of  house 
proprietors,  in  all  the  hijghly  educa- 
ted and  well-informed  c&sses  of  Uie 
community,  they  woidd  have  found 
their  strongest   and  most  valuable 
allies,  a  barrier  against  revolutionary 
cupidity  and  democratic  ambition, 
the  more  valuable  Uiat  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  intelligent  and 
energetic  class  in  the  com  muni  ty, 
whose  close  proximity  to  the  centre 
of  discontent  made  them  alive  to  its 
dangers,  while  their  habits  of  com- 
bination and  facility  of  meeting  qua« 
lified  them  to  counteract  it.  It  is  a  re- 
markable, but  well-ascertained  fact, 
that  the  Conservative  party  is  no- 
where so  strong  as  in   the  higher 
classes  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns.    It  is  more  powerful  in  that 
description  of  persons  at  Glasgow, 
Manchester, Liverpool,  and  Birming- 
ham, than  either  in  London,  Dublin, 
or  Edinburgh.    The  reason  is,  that 
the  richer  and  more  opulent  classes 
in  these  great  commercial  districts 
are  more   immediately  brought  in 
contact  with  the  working  classes  of 
the  community;  the  terrible  dangers 
of  democratic  ascendency  are  more 
forcibly  brought  before  their  eyes ; 
instant  ruin  stares  them  in  the  face,  if 
the  designs  of  the  anarchists  are  car- 
ried into  effect.  This  was  abundant- 
ly proved  at  the  last  election.    The 
Conservative  party  in  London  and 
Dublin  were  totally  overwhelmed ;  at 
Edinburgh,  the^  mustered  1500  votes, 
just  a  fourth  oi  the  whole  constitu- 
ency;  at  Glasgow,  they  amounted 
to  2000,  a  full  Uiird  of  the  electors ; 
whileat  Manchester,  the  750  electora 
who  gave  a  dinner  to  Mr  Hope,  pos- 
sessed among  them  property  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions,  and  gave 
bread  to  nearly  five  hundred  thou- 
sand souls. 
\\ew\n^  as5  «x\«d&Wl  q^  Uia  con- 
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the  democratic  party  in  the  House  of    the  Constitution^  and  left  only  the 
Commons,  the  Duke  of  Wellington    shadow   of  a   Monarchy,  without 


was  perfectly  right  in  his  famous  de- 
claration, in  November,  1830,  in  aa- 
serting  that  he  never  would  be  a 
party  to  any  such  alteration,  and  that 


either  its  stability,  its  safeguards,  or 
its  security. 

Argument  or  illustration  would 
be  worse  than  useless  on  tliis  sub- 


the  popular  interest  was  sdready  as    ject.    The  lapse  of  time  has  now 
strong  m  the  Legislature  as  was  con-    confirmed  the  worst  anticipalions  of 


sistent  with  the  stability  of  the  Em- 
pire. But  viewing  the  change  as 
made  on  different  principles,  as  an 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
persons  possessed  of  considerable 

Eroperty  only,— to  the  owners  of 
ouses  rated  at  L.50  a* year,  or  the 
payers  of  direct  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  L.10  annually,  it  would  have  been 
attended  with  very  different  effects. 
Experience  has  now  proved  that 
the  representatives  of  such  constitu- 
encies would,  almost  unanimously, 
when  matters  approached  a  crisis, 
have  sided  with  the  Conservative 
party.  If  the  constituency  of  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Glasgow, or  Edinburgh,  were  framed 
of  persons  of  this  description,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  whole 
representatives  of  these  cities  would 
be  Conservative,  and  that  the  Move- 
ment party  in  every  one  of  them 
would  be  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  one. 

Herein,  then^  was  the  fault  of  the 
Tories  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  a  fault,  not  of 
commission,  but  omission :  it  arose 
from  the  long  pursuit  of  a  mistaken 
system  of  policy  dictated  by  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  towns,  an  appre- 
hension that  any  farther  concessions 
would  overturn  the  Monarchy,  and 
an  insensibility  to  the  fact,  that,  by  a 
prudent  extension  of  t^  elective 
nanchise  to  the  higher  classes  of  the 
great  towns,  the  barrier  against  De- 
mocracy m^bt  have  been  strength- 
ened instead  of  being  weakened,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Revolutionary  party 
retarded  instead  of  being  advanced. 

Very  different  was  the  fault  of  the 
Whigs  when  they  came  into  office, 
imd  by  such  violent  and  unconstitu- 
tional methods  forced  through  the 
Reform  BilL  Theirs  was  a  fault,  not 
of  omission,  but  commission;  they 
plunged  the  dagger  into  the  heart  of 


the  opponents  of  that  fatal  measure, 
and  confounded,  whatever  they  may 
say,  the  expectations  of  its  friends. 
When  we  turn  back  to  the  conse- 
quences we  foretold  three  years  ago^ 
as  likely  to  result  from  the  adoptK>n 
of  that  tremendous  change,  which 
were  then  derided  as  the  ravings  of 
a  frantic  Tory,  we  find  them  all  ac- 
complished, or  in  the  course  of  ac* 
complishment.*     We  foretold  that 
it  would  convulse  Ireland,  as  the 
most  inflammable  part  of  the  Empire ; 
and  the  Coercion  Bill  demonstrates 
that  the  anticipation  was  well  found- 
ed.   We  foretold  it  would  lead  to 
the  emancipation   and  destruction 
of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  through  it,  to  the  ultimate  sever- 
ing of  those  splendid  colonies  from 
the  Empire ;  and  that  event  is  in  the 
course  of  taking  place.    We  foretold 
it  would  prostrate  the  Crown  so 
completely  as  to  render  it  powerless 
and  contemptible;   and    Ministers 
have  now  been  compelled,  by  a  nar- 
row division  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  surrender  up  the  pensions 
— that  is,  the  prerogative  of   the 
Crown^to  the   examination   of  a 
Committee  of  the  popular  part  of  the 
Legislature.    We  foretold  it  would 
ultimately  occasion  a  confiscation  of 
the  Funds;  and  already  that  doctrine 
is  openly  proclaimed  by  the  great 
Agitator,  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
craUc  party  throughout  the  Empire* 
We  foretold  it  would  lead  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  existing  surplus  re- 
venue and  Sinking  Fund,  and  the 
abandonment  of  all  attempts  to  li- 
quidate the  Debt;  and  that  deplo* 
rable  effect  has  already  ensued.  We 
foretold  it  would  at  first  shake,  and 
at  last  overturn  the  Com  Laws,  the 
sole  protection  of  British  agriculture 
affainst  a  ruinous  foreign  competi- 
tion; and  already  the  filadical  parqr 
have    mustered    so    strong   when 
the  question  was  brought  forward 


*  jW  ""Ar/imateiy  Reform  and  Uie  ¥r«iic^Uev(^u\Xoiir   BUctoQ^^^  Ua^j»<- 
^  M^jr,  im,  vwLxmU.  f>.  757,  and  Tol.  xu.  v*  ^^  ^^uvdMscA^^* 
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(stronger  tlian  they  ever  did  before 
the  French  Revolution  of  1830  on 
Parliamentary  Reform),  and  the 
Cabinet  has  shewn  itself  so  divided 
on  the  subject,  that  the  repeal  of 
these  laws  at  no  distant  period  may 
be  considered  as  certain.  We  fore- 
told it  would  lead  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Church,  and  the  ultimate 
appropriation  of  its  funds  to  the  li- 
quidation of  the  National  Debt ;  and 
already  the  right  of  patronage  in  Scot- 
land, in  other  words,  the  propriety 
of  vesting  the  nomination  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Ten-pounders,  has  been 
remitted  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  while  in  England  Lord 
Grey  has  declared  that  he  has  a  se^ 
ries  of  bills  in  preparation,  which 
will  concede  all  the  demands  of  the 
Dissenters,  except  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State ;  and,  in  the  Com- 
mons, Lord  John  Russell  has  stated 
it  as  his  opinion,  as  a  Cabinet  Mini- 
ster, that  Church  is  to  be  regarded 
as  national  property,  and  that  after 
providing  for  tlie  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, the  Legislature  may  dispose 
of  the  remainder  for  national  pur- 
poses; in  other  words,  they  may  give 
every  clergyman  L.jO  a-year,  and 
then,  like  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
carry  the  remainder  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenue  to  the  credit  of  the 
consolidated  fund. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther. 
Nothing  can  be  more  apparent,  than 
that  Government  is  now  completely 
prostrated,  and  that  no  class  or  in- 
terest in  the  State  can  calculate  upon 
any  resolution  or  course  of  policy 
being  adhered  to  for  any  length  of 
time  together.  The  direct  and  im- 
mediate interference  of  constituents 
with  their  representatives,  is  the 
cause  of  this  lamentable  state  of 
things.  Instructions,  remonstrances, 
threats,  or  praises,  arrive  every  morn- 
ing to  the  representatives  of  popu- 
lous places,  from  their  hundred- 
tongue  constituents ;  representation 
lias  given  way  in  a  great  many  cases 
to  delegation ;  the  nation  has  ceased 
to  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
become  a  turbulent  democracy.  All 
the  evils  of  direct  popular  influence 
are  in  consequence  developing  them- 
eelves;  the  mutability,  vacillation, 
selfishness,  and  uncertainty, 'which 
/rom  the  earliest  times  has  charac- 

teriscd    nil    nntinnn    ivIinrA     nolF.orn- 


blisbedy  are  daily  becomiDg  more 
conspicuous ;  doubt  and  besitatioii 
as  to  the  future,  are  more  than  ever 
obscuring  the  prospects  of  England. 
This  is  a  fact  upon  which  men  of  all 
parties  are  now  as  one :  They  differ, 
indeed,  as  far  as  the  poles  are  asun« 
der,  as  to  the  ultimate  tendency  of 
this  state  of  things ;  the  Revolution- 
ists arguing  that  it  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  brilliant  era,  in 
which  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
wisdom  of  the  people,  are  to  extin- 
guish all  the  evils  which  afflict  soci- 
ety ;  the  Conservatives,  that  it  is  the 
opening  of  a  disastrous  period,  in 
the  course  of  which  all  the  institu- 
tions of  Government,  and  all  the 
safeguards  of  property,  are  to  be 
violently  overtnrown,  or  gradually 
worn  away  by  the  incessant  attacks 
of  an  insatiable,  anarchical  faction ; 
but  as  to  the  fact  of  the  present 
weakness  of  Government,  all  men  of 
all  parties  are  now  agreed. 

The  excessive  and  unparalleled 
vacillation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
upon  the  most  important  subjects  of 
State  policy,  affords  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, that  its  members  are  alter- 
nately acted  upon  by  opposing  forces, 
and  that  without  any  decided  power 
of  self-government,  they  yield  to  the 
strongest  current  to  whose  influence 
they  are  exposed.  We  put  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  most  favourable  around 
for  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  an- 
xious wish  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  respect  in  which  they 
are  held  in  the  country.  Their  de- 
cisions have  been  fluctuating  and 
contradictory  to  an  unparalleled  de- 
gree ;  it  is  better  the  inconsistency 
should  rest  on  their  constituents  than 
themselves.  Last  session  they  first 
voted  in  a  full  House,  by  a  majority 
of  ten,  that  the  malt  tax  should  be 
taken  off;  they  voted,  in  four  days 
afterwards,  by  a  majority  of  above 
an  hundred,  that  it  should  be  put  on 
again.  They  first  voted,  by  an  im- 
mense majority,  on  the  West  India 
Question,  that  the  Planters  should 
receive  a  loan  of  L.  15,000,000  in  in- 
demnification; nextybya  still  greater, 
thatitshould  be  agiftof  L.20,000,000. 
In  the  present  session,  they  first  vo- 
ted, by  a  majority  of  97,  that  Baron 
Smith's  case  should  be  remitted  to 
a  «pec\«\  eomTn\\XA^\  Vn.  less  than  a 
fortD\sUX  >3b\%  i«wA\i>XniDi  '^i%a  \nn«X 
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bya  majority  of  6.  Theyfirstrejectedy  obliged  to  do  the  same.-  But  the 
1^  a  majority  ODly  of  4,  in  a  House  of  point  we  rest  upon  it  Uiis.     What 
400,  the  proposal  that  in  any  reduc-  chance  is  there  that  the  empire  can 
tion  of  taxation,  the  agricultural  in-  flourish,    the   Constitution,  broken 
terest  should  in  the  first  instance  be  down  as  it  is,  subsist,  or  even  the 
considered ;  and  next  they  carried  by  Monarchy  endure,  under  a  system  of 
a  majority  of  101,  in  an  equally  larffe  government  which  brings  the  vacil- 
House,  that  no  reduction  is  to  take'  lation  and  passions  of  the  people  so 
place  on  the  Malt  Tax.   They  first  directly  to  bear  on  the  decisions  . 
determine  by  a  majority  of  4,  that  the  of  the  Legislature  ?  Instability  and 
existing  Pensions  having  been  be-  weakness  in  the  Executive,  is  the 
stowed  by  the  Crown,  m  the  free  radical  evil  which  in  all  ages  haa 
exercise  of  its  prerogative,  could  not,  beset   democracies,  and   rendered 
on  constitutional  prmeiples,  be  sub-  them  invariably  but  the  prelude  to 
jeeted  to  examination  of  the  House  dictatorial  power,  or  military  despo- 
of  Commons ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  tism — to  a  Csesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  Napoleon.    Or  supposing  Uiat  the 
mo¥ea  for,  and  carries  unanimously,  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  habits 
tiie  appointment  of  a  committee  for  of  a  free  country,  are  a  sufficient 
that  very  purpose,  with  more  ample  guarantee  against  such  an  anarchical 
powers  than  were  sought  for  by  the  catastrophe,  what  Is  to  save  us  from 
Radical  mover,  Mr  D.  Whittle  Har-  a  Revolution  as  complete,  brought 
▼ey.  about   by  different  and   bloodless 
'  We  do  not  brinff  forward  those  means;  from  the  gradual  and  pacific 
instances  of  Inconsistency  with  the  grinding  down  of  all  our  institutiona 
slightest  wish  to  disparage  the  Re-  by  the  unceasing  inroads  of  the  Re- 
form Parliament  in  tne  eyes  of  the  volutionary  party,  let  in  to  flood  the 
oountry ;  we  do  so  with  an  intention  Constitution  by  the  Reform  Bill  ?  It 
the  very  reverse— in  order  to  shew  is  this  sort  of  Revolution  which  the 
that  theee  contradictions  arise,  not  Radicals  look  for ;  it  is  this  sort  of  a 
from  the  fault  of  the  Members,  but  Revolution  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  faulty  principles  on  which  the  we  are  now  placed.    Let  us  attend 
House  is  constructed.    It  is  with  in-  to  their  own  words  on  the  subject: 
stitutions,  not  men,  that  we  are  con-  **  It  seems  to  be  the  notion  of  our 
earned:  it  is  to  bring  about  the  statesmen,"  says   the  Westminster 
amendment  of  institutions,  not  lower  Review,  **  to  avoid  a  danger  by  let- 
Individualf,  that  our  efforts  are  di-  ting  it  alone.    They  talk  of  averting 
rected.    We  are  quite  aware  how  Hevolution,  while  the  Revolutionist^ 
these  seemingly  inexplicable  contra-  tit  fuil  progress.    Not  indeed  a  R«- 
dlctions  occur,  with  few,  if  any,  indi-  volution  of  force  and  blood  such  aa 
▼iduals  being  reduced  to  the  humi-  they  conceive,  imagining  the  possi- 
Bating  necessity  of  rescinding  their  bility  of  no  other ;  but  the  gradual 
own  vote.    We  know  perfectly  that  casting  off  the  old  skin,  and  putting 
great  numbers  of  Members  are  com-  on  the  new ;— the  silent  change  m 
pelled,  in  opposition  to  their  better  opinion  which   is   inward,  moving 
judgment,  and  under  pain  of  losing  with  a  force  accelerated  by  the  re- 
their  seat,  to  vote  in  accordance  with  sistance  offered  by  these  cobbliiuf 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents ;  and  Statesmen.    The  Revolution  whica 
that  when  the  result  of  their  vote  is  their  dread  is  but  one  possible 
has  placed  Government  in  such  a  phasis  of  the  Revolution  whidi  la 
predicament  that  they  must  either  going  on;  the  temper  eager  for  change 
rescind  the  vote  or  resign,  the  im-  resisted,  and  irritated  by  resistance.       / 
plicated  Members  stay  away,  deem-  They  know  if  they  were  to  repeat 
injg  it  better  to  incur  the  lesser  evil  the  cry  that  Reform  is  not  needed, 
or  contradictory  resolutions  being  a  Revolution  of  blood  would  come ; 
passed  br  the  Legislature,  to  the  but  ther  t^nly  conceal  from  them- 
greater  of  the  nation  beinff  delivered  selves  thatthe  same  temper,  mortified 
over  to  a  Radical  Administration,  by  the  continual  disappointment  of 
All  this  we  are  fully  aware  of;  and  expectations  of  greater  sood  than.  U 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  if  we  were  a^^en^ma^Xi^TQi^iiA^NA^^x&^nxV^ft-^ 
ourselves  plMced  la  aimllar  circum-    lenittlepa.  ^^<^miib^dDiibQKS9»:t«afiA^»^ 
Bkuiceg,  we  »bauld  find  ouraelfea    any  QC\hoMtkioaaHuiV^&^^'^^^^ 
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dents  which  ht?e  many  tines  hereto- 
fore dashed  to  the  ground  the  hopea 
of  the  age,  is  there  no  danger  f  A  day 
may  bring  forth  tliat  state  of  things 
which  makes  a  ReTolution  of  vio- 
lence ineTitable :  for  who  couid 
quell  the  vehemence  of  an  ignorant 
people — in  politics  u^rnoran/— if  ex- 
cited by  want,  and  despair  of  the 
good  which  has  been  promised  ?  *'  * 
This,  then,  by  the  admission  of  the 
Movement  party,  is  the  state  to 
which  they  have  reduced  the  coun- 
try by  their  Reform  in  Parliament 
Undergoing  a  silent,  but  progressive 
Revolution,  which  is  rapidly  throw- 
ing off  the  old  slough  or  the  Consti- 
tution, and  quivering  on  the  edge  of 
a  bloody  convulsion  the  moment 
that  any  serious  check  is  given  to 
the  demands  of  an  *'  ignorant  peo- 
ple." 

The  excessive  weakness  and  va- 
cillation of  Government  is  apparent 
to  all  the  world :  to  none  more  than 
their  late  noisy  and  extravagant  adu- 
lators among  ihe  Revolutionary  par- 
tv.  Let  us  again  hear  what  the  Ra- 
dicals say  on  the  subject. — **  The 
Government,  that  is,  the  few  chosen 
from  all  the  people  as  the  men  fit  to 
rule  the  land,  and  whose  opportuni- 
ties and  intelligence  should  render 
them  leaders  and  guides  to  the 
House,  have  turned  out  hare-brained 
riders.  At  one  moment  they  run 
to  outstrip  the  thing  needed,  and  the 
next  fall  back  trembling  at  the  speed 
they  make  — blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.  There  is  not,  nor  has  there 
been,  a  more  awkward  thing  in  nature 
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or  maiwr^M  worit^  HUm  tk^  _ 
JBousg  qf  Commtmt,  The  mob  «C 
Rome  migki  be  emaUmi  wmm  wUk  «• 
mircA  etrmmly  aa  this  moo  qf  gmnOo^ 
men** f  Such  is  the accoont  of  the 
eifecta  of  the  firstgreat Democnitic 
invasion  of  the  Constitution,  from 
the  very  persons  who  were  moat 
strenuous  in  supporting  its  Intro* 
duction.  We  do  not  refer  to  their 
opinions  as  an  authority :  we  quote 
them  as  the  testimony  of  an  unwil- 
ling witness. 

The  divisions  of  last  Seesion  are 
amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  this 
alarming  weakness  of  Government 
and  those  of  this  Session,  short  as  it 
has  hitherto  been,  place  it  in  a  still 
stronger  light  We  say  the  weak- 
ness of  Gopemment,  because  the  pre- 
sent is  no  question  of  Ministry  or 
place,  of  Whig  or  Tory ;  it  is  that  of 
order  against  anarchy,  of  monarchy 
against  republicanism,  which  is  now 
at  stake.  On  the  great  constitu- 
Uonal  questions  which  involve  the 
very  eustence  of  a  mixed  consUtup 
Uon,  and  in  resisting  motions  which 
struck  at  the  very  foundations  of  the 
monarchy,  the  majorities  of  Govern- 
ment were  so  small,  and  their  defeats 
so  frequent,  as  to  leave  Blinistry  re- 
peatedly on  the  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  such  as  under  any  former 
Administration,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  weaker  feeling,  than 
that  in  abandoning  the  helm,  they 
would  expose  the  empire  to  certain 
shipwreck,  must  inevitably  have  led 
to  their  resignation.]: 

Would  that  we  could  add,  tha^ 


*  Westminster  Review,  October,  1833,  p.  429. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  389. 

I  The  following  divisions  collected  In  an  able  pamphlet  recently  pabllshed,  en- 
titled **  A  Protest  against  a  Reformed  Ministry  and  a  Reformed  Parliament,"  will 
demonstrate  this  in  the  clearest  light  :— 

"  On  Mr  T.  Att wood's  motion  (March  21)  for  *a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
distresses  of  the  country,*  there  were— 

For  the  Committee         .         ,  ,         160 )  In  the  Hootei 

Against  it,  with  Ministers       .        .        .        194)         354. 

Ministerial  majority  •         •  94. 

'*  On  Mr  RobInson*8  motion  (Mareb  86th)  flnr  '  a  eommittss  to  enqoirs  Into  the 
present  system  of  taxation,  with  a  view  to  ths  snbstitatlon  of  an  sqaltable  pnperty* 
taZ|*  the  numbers  were— ^ 

For  Ihe  motion 1 55  )  la  ths  Hoaas» 

AgaioBtit nij         876i 
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during  this  Session,  the  hands  of  of  the  new  constituencies  has  li^ht* 
Cbverament  have  been  strengthen-  ened  the  load  which  the  Reform 
•d^and  that  the  returning  good  sense    Bill  has  now  so  manifestly  imposed 


^« 


tbs  Dsmei  of  each  member  in  ths  miOority  and  minority  on  every  diTitlon,'  the 

Bttmbert  were — 

Fur  the  motion      •        •        •         •         •  04  7  In  the  Houiei 

Against  it 142}         236. 

Ministerial  majority  .         .  48. 

**  On  Mr  Tennyson*8  motion  (July  23(1)  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Aet, 

when  Lord  John  Kussell  declared  it  *  the  result  of  many  years*  consideration  of  the 

subject,  and  in  this  opinion  he  had  never  varied,  that  the  alteration  to  Triennial 

Parliaments  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  our  mixed  constitution,*  the  numbers 

For  the  motion      .        •        •        •        •         166)  lu  the  Hoos^ 
Against  It 215)  381. 

Ministerial  msjorlty  .        .         49  i 

"  On  Mr  Buxton*8  motion  resp<»ctlng  the  SUvery  Bill,  (July  24,)  the  minority 

still  less  *  overwhelming,'  viz,  7! 
On  the  Bank  Charter  it  was — 

For  tlie  resolution          ....         214)  In  the  Honse» 
Against  it 156)  370. 

Ministerial  majority  .         .         58. 

"  On  Sir  J.  Hay*8  motion  for  extending  the  right  of  voting  for  maglstntea  in 
Seotch  burghs  to  the  5L  householders,  the  numbers  were— 

For  the  motion 53  7  In  the  Hoose, 

Against  It 54)  107. 

Ministerial  majority  .         .  1. 

**  On  Mr  Buckingham's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  impressment,  (Aug.  15^)  dis 
Bombert  were^- 

For  the  motion 56  >  In  the  Hooae^ 

Against  it 61)  117. 

Ministerial  majority  .         .         5. 

*'  On  Sir  W.  Ingllby's  motion  (April  28)  for  the  reduction  of  the  malt-tax,  •£ 
which  notice  had  been  given  for  weeks  previous,  and  a  deliberate  decision  come  tOp 
afterwards  rescinded  for  the  avowed  purpose  only  of  not  ejecting  the  Ministeri,  the 
Bombers  were-^ 

For  the  motion      .....         1 62  >  In  the  Hoose^ 
Against  it 152)  314. 

Majority  against  Ministers         .  10. 

*'  On  the  19th  of  June,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Registry  Bill,  the  nn»WfS 

For  the  Bill 69  >  In  the  Hoose^ 

Against  it 82)  151. 

Majority  against  Ministers        .  13. 

"  On  the  2l8t  of  June,  on  Lord  Ozmantown'i  amendment  to  the  lS2d  efanss  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill,  the  numbers  were— 

For  the  amendment                           •        •        85  >  In  the  Hoon^ 
Against  It 49)  134. 

Majority  against  Ministers  .        86. 

'*  On  Mr  Halcomb's  motioo  for  a  oommlttee  to  enqalro  into  tiie  fwesBl  eftalkA^ 
the  Channel  Fisheries,  a  most  important  qoettloBt  (^3niM  ^^"^  ^%%^on9MK%'^iMnp^ 

Forib9wtUm 5&\l8L5asAl2binM^ 

AgatnBiit M\  «n« 

^wf^nntoellftoklws  a       W^ 
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upon  the  nation.    Alas!  our  worst  House  of  Gommons,  declare?  Wbj; 

fears  have  been  realized ;  the  growth  that  he  agreed  with  the  argumenta 

of  the  Radical  party,  the  peremptory  urged  by  Mr  Hume  and  the  oppo- 

nature  of  the  instructions  communi-  nenta  of  the  Corn  Lawa,  but  that  as 

cated  by  the  new  town  constituen-  the  Parliamentary  investigation  of 

cies  is  now  apparent ;  and  Govern-  last  Session  had  proved  the  agricul- 

ment,  so  far  from  gaining  strength,  tural  interests  to  be  in  a  state  of 

is  daily    increasing    in   weakness,  great  depression,  and  the  manufac- 

Questions  on  which  a  considerable  turing    comparatively    prosperous, 

majority  were  obtained  last  year,  this  was  not  the  time  to  press  the 

are  now  abandoned ;  and  those  lilce  change.     Mr  Poulett  Thomson,  a 

the  Corn  Laws,  on  which  the  vital  member  of  the  Government,  though 

interests  of  society  depend,  are  de-  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  argued  stre* 

fended  only  by  a  daily  decreasing  nuouslyagainstthe  Com  Laws,  while 

majority.    A  very  slight  retrospect  Lord  Howick,  son,  and  Mr  fillice, 

of  the  present  Session,  short  as  it  hi-  brother-in-law,  to  Earl  Grey,  with  Mr 

therto  has  been,  must  be  sufficient  William  Brougham,  brother  to  tiie 

to  demonstrate  this  to  every  unpre-  Lord  Chancellor,  and  many  other 

judiced  mind.  members  or  relations  of  Govem- 

The  motion  of  Mr  Whitmore,  for  meat,  voted  on  the  same  side  I  Huis 
a  repeal  of  the  Com  I«aws,  was  Ministers  are  divided  on  the  sub- 
thrown  out  last  Session  by  a  majority  ject,  while  the  opposite  party  are 
of  305  against  106 :  the  whole  num-  rapidly  increaaing  in  numbers  and 
ber  who  voted  being  411.  This  confidence.  It.u  easy  to  predict 
year,  a  similar  motion,  brought  for-  what  will  oe  the  result  of  such  a 
ward  by  Mr  Hume,  disguised  under  contest 

the  thin  veil  of  a  protecting  duty  of  Mr  Harvey*s  motion,  **  that  the 
10s.,  diminishing  by  a  shilling  an-  Speaker  miuce  arrangements  for 
nually  till  it  is  extinguished,  was  publishing  the  names  of  each  mem- 
rejected  by.  a  majority  of  312  to  Ser  in  the  minority  and  majority  on 
155 :  the  whole  number  who  voted  each  division,*'  a  measure  evidently* 
being  467.  Thus,  all  the  efforts  of  and  powerfully  calculated  to  increase 
part  of  the  Government  and  the  Con-  the  subjection  of  the  Members  to  the 
servatives  acting  together,  and  wiUi  new  constituencies,  was  thrown  out 
the  aid,  too,  of  more  than  half  of  Uie  last  session  by  a  majority  of  48. 
Irish  Radicals,  could  only  swell  the  This  session,  the  point  has  l>een  con- 
opponents  of  the  measure  from  305  ceded  by  Lord  Althorp,  and  the  new 
to  3 12,  that  is,  by  7  members ;  while  system  will  speedily  be  put  in  force, 
the  opposite  party  increased  from  The  old,  established,  and  hitherto 
106  to  155,  that  is,  by  49  members*  unchallenged  right  of  the  Crown 

But  this  is  not  all.  By  far  the  to  grant  pensions,  has  been  main- 
worst  feature  in  that  question  was  tained  in  Uie  House  of  Commons 
the  indecision  and  vacillation  exhi-  this  session  against  Mr  Harvey's  mo- 
bited  by  Government  during  its  dis-  tion,  only  by  a  majority  of  4 ;  and 
cussion.  Sir  James  Grahame,  in-  since  thattime  the  Chancellor  of  the 
deed,  made  a  noble  speech  on  the  Exchequer  has  been  compelled  to 
occasion,  in  defence  ot  the  great  in-  succumb  in  the  conflict,  to  abandon 
terests  of  the  empire ;  but  what  did  the  principle  that  the  King  is  entitled 
Lord   Althorp,  tne   leader  of  the  to  judge  i^r  himself  in  these  matters. 


'*  On  Lord  Ashley's  motion  (July  5}  for  the  committee  on  the  Factory  Bill,  the 
numbers  were — 

For  the  motion       •        .        .        •        •        164  \  In  the  House, 
For  lA>rd  A]thorp*s  amendment,     •        •        141 J  305. 

Minority  against  Minister!        •  83. 

'*On  Mr  Huthven's  motion  (July  16)  for  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  the  aboU- 
tlon  of§Iaecure9,  the  nnmbers  were— 

For  the  motion 9K^*^\ti  ^t  HMir^ 
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and  himself  bring  forward  a  motion 
to  bave  the  existing  pensions  sub- 
mitied  to  tlie  examination  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature ! 

Mr  0*ConneI],  the  great  agita- 
tor>  the  leader  of  Irish,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  of  English  demo- 
cracy, obtained  by  a  majority  of  97, 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  appoint  an  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Baron  Smithy  one  of  tha 
greatest  and  best  men  whom  Ireland 
ever  produced.  His  charges  against 
him  were,  that  he  began  business  at 
1 1— Bat  too  long,  and  did  too  much 
teork,  and  denounced  from  the  Bench 
the  efforts  of  the  agitators,  under 
whose  influence  crime  had  multi- 
plied to  such  a  degree  that  Ministers 
themselves  tell  us,  "  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  Ireland  was  not 
to  relapse  into  the  savage  anarchy  of 
Abyssinia."*  This  vote  was,  by  a 
ffreat  effort  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  rescinded  by  a 
majority  of  4— a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  moral  courage  in  the  majori- 
ty; a  lamentable  proof  of  the  state 
of  the  representation,  when  that  ma- 
jority was  so  small  I 

Inconsiderable  as  the  portion  of  the 
session  therefore  is,  which  has  alrea- 
dy elapsed,  it  has  evinced  an  increa- 
slnff  weakness  in  Government  to  the 
highest  degree  alarming.  But  me« 
lancholy  as  these  prospects  are,  they 
are  nothing  to  what  is  opened  up  by 
the  sudden  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  declaration  of  Ministers 
regarding  the  Church,  and  the  clear 
evidence  of  conscious  weakness 
which  their  conduct  now  affords  in 
regard  to  that  first  and  most  import- 
airtpart  of  the  social  edifice. 

Tne  Radicals,  like  the  Revolu- 
tionary party,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  consider  the  Church  as 
Uieir  first  victim,  and  exult  more  in 
the  success  of  their  attempts  to  de- 
press or  degrade  religion,  than  in  all 
their  triumphs  over  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  Empire.  "  The  great 
triumphs  of  the  session  in  this  de- 

Sartment,"  says  the  Westminster 
Review,  "have  been  the  defeat  of  the 
Sabbath  Observance  Bill,  and  the 
Irish  Tithes  Bill;  and  though  the 
English  Tithes  Commutation   Bill 
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has  not  passed,  surely  the  die  is 
cast  The  omission  of  the  147th 
clause  in  the  Irish  Church  Bill  has, 
more  than  any  other  measure,  damp- 
ed the  confidence  in  Ministers  as 
friends  to  unflinchbg  Church  Re- 
form/'f  This  being  the  well-known 
and  settled  determination  of  the  Ra- 
dicals, and  the  Church  being  avow- 
edly Uie  first  and  favourite  point  of 
their  attack,  it  was  the  chief  duty  of 
Ministers  to  be  cautious  but  firm  on 
this  subject;  to  consider  well  the 
^ound  they  took,  but  havine  taken 
It,  to  defend  it  manfully ;  an^  above 
all,  to  avoid  that  ruinous  irresolution 
and  vacillation,  which  in  political, 
not  less  than  military  conflicts,  is  the 
sure  prelude  of  defeat 

It  was  with  surprise,  therefore,  but 
no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  that 
the  Conservatives,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  (for  that  title  is  already  in- 
cluding the  estimable  even  of  the 
Reform  party,)  heard  the  strong  and 
emphatic  declarations  of  Earl  Grej 
in  favour  of  the  Church,  delivered 
both  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and 
in  conversation  with  the  Dissenters  of 
Nottingham  and  other  places.  They 
were  aeli^hted  to  find  that  the  ri^ 
objects  ofcomplaint  only  were  to  be 
redressed;  that  the  hand  of  spolia- 
tion was  to  be  stayed ;  and  that  Lord 
John  Russell's  bill  relating  to  mar- 
riages, burials,  registers,  and  other 
pomts  not  touchi^  on  the  real  inte- 
rests of  the  Establishment,  afforded 
the  measure  of  the  concession  which 
Ministers  were  to  admit  Buthowbrief 
are  the  days  of  hope  to  the  friends  of 
order,  under  a  Government  exposed 
to  the  pressure  of  an  insatiable  de- 
mocracy !  Hardly  were  the  words  of 
consolation  uttered;  scarcely  had 
the  feeling  of  ioy  shot  through  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  of  Christiani^, 
when  the  divisions  on  the  pension 
list.  Baron  Smith,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Chandos*s  motion  regarding  agri- 
cultural taxation,  ensued ;  the  elec- 
tions at  Leeds  and  Dudley  shewed 
Ministers  that  they  were  losing  the 
support  of  the  Dissenters  and  Radi- 
cals, and  instantly  the  transient 
gleam  was  overcast  Clouds,  darker 
tiban  ever,  succeeded.  Lord  Grey 
declared  that  the  bill  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Russell  InVi  tJaA^  Vss^^^ 
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House  was  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  bills  which  should  concede  to  the 
Dissenters  all  their  demands,  ex- 
cept the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  And  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
Commons  proclaimed  the  principle, 
that  the  property  of  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  belongs  to  the   nation,  and 
that  after  making  a  provision  for  the 
ministers  of  religion,  the  remainder 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  The 
defeat  of  the  Whigs  on  the  Budget, 
and  the  timber  duties,  in  spring  1801, 
occasioned  the  desperate  leap  in  the 
dark  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  over- 
turned the  Constitution ;  the  defeat 
at  Dudley,  and  the  narrow  majority 
at  Leeds;  with  the  divisions  on  the 
pension  list  and  Baron  Smith,  have 
overthrown  the  Church  of  England. 
A  Whig  leader,  when  he  has  lost 
the  support  of  the  Dissenters  and 
Radicals,  is  comparable  to  nothing 
but  an  Austrian  General  when  his 
flank  is  turned  and  his  communica- 
tions cut   off.      His  first   and  only 
thought  is  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The 
whole   of  that  party  have  been  so 
long  accustomed,  during  their  oppo- 
sition campaigns,  to  look  for  support 
only  to  the  populace ;  mob  adulation, 
popular  applause,  have  so  long  rung 
m  their  ears,  that  they  are  incapable 
of  conducting  Government  on  any 
other  principle,  and   exhibit  a  de- 
gree of  timidity,  when  assailed  in  rear 
by  their  former  allies,  which  a  priori 
would  have  been  inconceivable  in 
persons  of  their  capacity.  This  is  the 
only  principle,  and  it  is  the  most 
charitable  one,  on  which  we  can  ex- 
plain the  uniform  abandonment  of 
their  professions  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, or  any  part  of  it,  the  mo- 
ment  that    matters    approached  a 
crisis.     Earl    Grey    declared    with 
great  emphasis  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
that  he  would  live  and  die  with  his 
order  ;  and  shortly  after  he  brought 
in  the  Reform  Bill.    He  declared 
more  recently,  that  the  bill  Ministers 
had  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  redressed  all  the  real  grie- 
vances of  the  Dissenters;  and  now  he 
suddenly  abandons  his  former  pro- 
fessions, and  declares,  that  ho  is  to 
concede  all  their  demands  except  the 
separation    of   Church   and   State, 
which,  after  Buch  concessionn,  will 
be  not  worth  contending  for. 

^Ve  heard  aa  acuta  ConaArvativA 


[April, 


of  Ministers  in  favour  of  the  Church 
were  made,  that  they  were  goin|(  to 
overturn  it;  and  this  anticipation 
was  founded  on  their  invariable  pre- 
vious custom  of  abandoning  tliat  part 
of  our  institutions,  which  they  pro- 
fessed their  intention  most  strenu- 
ously to^  support.  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  put  a  more  charitable 
construction  on  their  conduct  "  It 
is  a  bad  habit  to  get  into,*'  as  Lord 
Advocate  Jefirey  said  of  Napoleon  in 
1815,  "  that  of  abdicating.'*  With 
equal  truth  it  may  be  afiSrmed,  that 
the  worst  of  habits  for  a  Ministry  in 
stormy  times  to  get  into,  is  that  of 
abandoning  their  professions,  the 
moment  they  bring  them  into  dan- 
ger. It  at  once  reveals  the  secret  of 
their  weakness ;  and  shews  the  re- 
volutionary party  how  they  may  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  the  most  anarchical 
designs.  "  Threaten!  Threaten  I 
Threaten ! "  that  is  their  sole  princi- 
ple of  action — the  only  requisite  to 
ensure  success.  This  could  only  be 
done,  under  the  old  Constitution,  by 
open  denunciations  of  violence  and 
civil  war;  because  the  Legislature, 
being  founded  on  the  representation 
of  the  great  interests  in  the  State, 
was  proof  against  any  other  species 
of  intimidation,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly liberally  made  use  of  during 
the  Reform  contest.  Now,  such  ex- 
press threats  are  no  longer  necessary. 
The  new  constituencies  have  esta- 
blished  a  smoother  and  easier  me- 
thod of  concession.  Certain  moni- 
tory letters  are  found  on  tlie  Mem- 
bers' tables  when  they  come  down 
to  breakfast ;  a  few  significant  hints 
are  given  to  Ministers  by  the  result 
of  contested  elections  in  certain  po- 
pulous places ;  they  are  held  up  to 
contempt  in  one  or  two  divisions  in 
the  House  of  Commons— and  instant- 
ly the  whole  system  of  Government 
is  changed,  concession  becomes  the 
order  of  the  day ;  the  white  fiag  is 
hoisted,  a  bribe  is  o£fered  to  the  ene- 
my to  postpone  his  attack,  and  a 
short  breathing  time  is  thus  afforded 
to  the  pusillanimous  garrison  of  the 
beleaguered  fortress,  to  be  improved 
by  the  enemy  by  doubling  the  num- 
ber and  strengthening  the  spirit  of 
its  assailants. 

Let  the  Conservative  party,  there- 
foTe,\iewaxft  ol  ^«\Vva^\\k\*i  \.V\^  ^sAal 
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tnspeodedy  bacause  it  does  not  now  improTcmeDti*  Ani«ngtbtafbtlMiA«iiM- 

iitail  their  senses  with  the  frightful  stfttial  ^Ht  th«  •iteniioii  of  the  9affrm  to 

Matures  which  it  at  first  assumed ;  SMry    Ink^U^ni   BounhMtrt  mmmA 

because  Bristol  is  not  in  flames,  nor  making  ih$  paymmt  of  r^09  er  tajrif  a 

Nottingham  in  ruins;   because  the  condition  of  the  franchm :  tht  introdae- 

brickbat  and  the  bludgeon  are  not  in  tion  of  j«T«f  voting  for  tht  protsotlon 

daily  requisition  to  beat  down  cou-  ^  **>•  •><»••*  elwtor--«ndyr««K«ii<  EUq^ 

lageous  patriotism,  and  adverse  opl-  ^^\         *      ,  i    -  ^»    ^r, 

idSn  can  be  expressed  witiiout  win.  .  ^  •"?  /•'  *^*  r*W  «^  ^\  ^ 

dowa  being  demolished,  or  life  en-  ^^'f*'  *"*  ^^'  •  ^^  "^*  «»'y  * "J?^ 

dangered.  "^ These  disgraceful  allies  f "* "•^T/??     **  *"k   viTiith  r!! 

wm  called  in  by  the  Whigs  and  »«»«a'T  ^^  »'^^  *»  «n«b«^W«l  with  fo- 

S^i\i  -:-  \^  *  ""'»"  ""«  relffu  nations  M  that  between  one  eottnty 
Revolutionary  party  to  overawe,  of  England  and  another  county.  Is^ 
when  they  could  not  persuade,  the  ^  decided  enemy  to  any  duty  n^o  eom 
Legislature ;  to  obtain  for  tiiem  tiiat  ^^  fiscal  purposes,  considering  bread  to 
ready  ^d  certain  admission  into  the  be  an  unfit  subject  for  tasaUon ;  and  I 
Qreat  Council  of  the  nation,  which  am  still  more  an  enemy  to  such  duty  ibr 
abonld  at  once  and  for  ever  give  the  purpose,  in  itself  delusory,  of  afford- 
.them  the  <:ommand  of  its  delibera-  ing  what  is  called  protection  to  theprs- 
.tiona.  Having  gained  their  point,  prietors  of  the  land,  by  way  of  eqaindeiit 
open  concussion  is  laid  aside;  vio-  for  sueh  charges  as  are  imagined  to  press 
lence  is  no  longer  required,  because  ezclusirely  on  the  landed  interest;  being 
resistance  is  no  longer  dreaded;  the  wholly  unaware  of  the  existenee  of  any- 
rapids  are  past,  the  roclcs  are  sur-  peculiar  burden  upon  the  Und,  not  In- 
mounted,  and  tibe  stream  of  Revolu-  heritcd  with  it,  or  calculated  upon  In  Its 
tion  glides  on  with  a  swift  and  steady  purohase. 

eurrent,  hardly  perceptible  to  those        "  On  the  very  Important  question  of 

who  are  borne  uong  the  stream,  to  Ecclesiastical  Reform  my  opinions  ere 

be  measured  only  by  the  rapidity  these:— I  hold  the  property  enjoyed  by 

witii  which  tiie  ancient  landmarks  *?•  ^burch  to  be  Me  property  of  the 

•re  vanishing  from  the  sight  ^^^^'^  •  ^  ^^^^  *****  ***•  m^ority  of  the 

The  present  state  of  tiiraldom  in  f ~i;!5'/»'  **»•  f^irieture  aoting  in  Uielr 

which  the  members  for  the  populous  ^^f'  havBanghtto^^rtaUthepro^ 

places  are  kept  by  tiieir  constituenU,  ^^  "*»^  ,S!!T*?i..Z     x  SIU'h  a!! 

and    the    complete   establishmen  "Y, -^"^  ^\lJ^T.nA^^if^ 

about  to  obtdn Jn  the  Leg^l*ture,  ^^  religious  persuarion  ought  in  Justice 

may  bejudged  by  tiie  following  ei-  to  mainUin  their  own  pastors,  and  support 

tracts  from  Mr  John  Crawfurd  s  cir-  tt^ir  own  churchee:  and  tiiat  the  foU 

eular  to  the  householders  of  Mary.le-  lowers  of  no  one  form  of  worship  should 

bone,  dated  8tii  January,  1884.  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  anothtf , 

"  The  recent  Reform  in  the  Represen-  On  the  qneetion  of  Fledges,  my  opinion 

tstion  of  the  People^  although  a  consider-  has  long  been  formed.  I  consider  a  Mem- 

aUe  step,  has,  in  my  Judgment,  essentially  ber  of  j^liament  to  he  etricthf  the  ageni  tif 

failed  in  producing  those  indispensable  h\M  Constituenta,  bound  to  obey  their  In- 

Improvemonts  in  our  institutions,  and  that  struetlone  when  he  can  eonsdentioosly  do 

ohange  in  the  spirit  of  our  GoTcmment  Bo,  and  bound,  at  once,  to  resign,  as  being 

which  the  people  had  anxiously,  and  res-  virtually  no  longer  thtir  Bepreoentstt^ 

sonably    expected.      I     have    narrowly  when  he  osnnot.     When    FSvlUMienlB 

watched,  and  closely  examined  the  chan-  shall  be  of  short  duration,  and  members 

ges  which  have  been  carried  into  effect  in  shall  be  frequently  sent  back  to  the  FSo- 

the  first  Session  of  the  Reformed  Par-  pie  to  be  dismissed  or  returned  as  they 

1  lament,  and  it  is  my  honest  conviction  may  happen  to  represent  their  wishes  op 

that  they   have  been,   either    imperfect  otherwise,  pledges  will  be  seldom  called 

remedies,  or  aggravations  of  popular  evils,  for;  but  while  long  Parliaments  exist. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  they  and  Electors  are  compelled  to  repose  an 

have  been  clumsily,  or  feebly  executed ;  unreasonable  confidence  in  their  Repre- 

some  were  open,  and,  indeed,  professed  sentatives,  pledges  are  both  rational  and 

violations  of  every  principle  which  ought  indispensable, 
to  govern  the  legislation  of  a  free  people.  **  On  Wit  i^t\ti^^<t  ^"^  «c$a&^^>^ 

''Judging  from  it$  working  in  the  first  *ha\V  nw«  \i«i\t»\a  Xft  ^%AJi^  mi;«ifi>lN»  ^ 
Auiott,  I  am  of  opinica,  that  the  recent     specVI^  -vote  u^w.  s»l  njaMfi&»^^'^»^ 
JUformJn  tbo Commons'  Hoose  of  Pte.     en  xflMiini \sA«a«BX\i»  «flWi^ 
^eot  Is  IntnfiefMi^  and  demands  many     to  eom^  to  %  ^aiAAwN  ^  ^«*«^^ 
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myfelf  without  hetitation  to  vote  for  the 
BaOott  Extension  of  Suffrage,  and  $hori 
Parliaments,  for  the  abolition  of  every 
Tax  on  Knowledge,  for  the  abolition  of 
all  Monopolies." 

When  these  are  the  principles  on 
which  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  sought 
in  one  of  the  richest  quarters  of  Lon- 
don, it  may  he  imagined  what  a  pro- 
digious advance  uie  principles  of 
self-government — in  other  words, 
anarchy  and  revolution — have  made 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  therefore, 
now  that  the  result  is  beginning  to 
manifest  itself,  than  both  tne  causes 
which  led  to  a  general  desire  for  a 
change  in  the  representation,  and  the 
dreadful  i^gravation  of  the  existing 
dangers  of  our  situation,  which  the 
Whigs  occasioned  by  forcing  through, 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  the  vast 
increase  of  towns  during  the  lastforty 
years  which  first  influenced  the  mea- 
sures of  a  conceding  Government, 
threw  the  Whigs  into  the  arms  of 
the  city  democracies,  and  produced 
the  constant  support,  by  popular 
writers,  of  urban  interests,  wfllch 
•60  generally  and  fatally  affected  the 
acts  of  the  Legislature.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  measures  by  Govern- 
ment speedily  brought  general  dis- 
tress and  suffering  on  the  industri- 
ous, and  more  especially  the  country 
gart  of  the  community ;  and  the  old 
ereditary  feelings  of  English  loyal- 
ty by  degrees  melted  away  In  a 
numerous  and  estimable  class,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  free  trade, 
free  navigation,  and  a  contracted 
currency.  General  discontent  at  the 
existinjB^  state  of  the  representation 
arose  uom  this  singular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  In  both  the 
great  divisions  of  society;  in  the 
towns^  because  excessive  prosperity 


had  filled  them  with  the  lutt  of 
power ;  in  the  country,  because  ex- 
cmrive  misery  had  rendered  them 
desperate  and  solicitous  for  any 
chance. 

Stul  the  means  of  salvation  exist- 
ed;  by  a  concession  of  reform  to  the 
higher  classes  In  the  great  towns 
the  ferment  might  have  been  lessen- 
ed ;  and  by  such  allies  the  Coiiserva- 
tive  party  in  the  country  materially 
strengthened.  The  Tories  missed  it, 
from  confounding  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment with  increase  of  democratic 
power,  and  refusing  to  grant  it  even 
on  principles  which  would  have  di« 
mhushed  that  formidable  force ;  but, 
after  they  abandoned  the  helm,  the 
Constitudon  remained,  and  by  a  cor- 
dial union  of  the  holders  of  property, 
the  advance  of  revolution,  might  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  have  beenchedc- 
ed.  But,  In  an  evil  hour,  the  Whigs 
succeeded  to  power,  through  the 
fatel  divisions  of  the  Tories,  conse- 
quent on  Cadiolic  Emancipation; 
and  In  an  Instant,  the  Constitution 
was  scattered  to  the  winds.  With 
a  culpable  rashness,  an  Inconcei- 
vable recklessness,  a  blindness  to  the 
real  state  of  the  country,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  history,  they  quad- 
rupled by  the  L.10  clause  the  forces 
of  the  tovmsy  already  too  consider- 
able, diminished  by  one  half  the 
forces  of  the  country,  already  too 
small;  gave  846  seats  to  English 
l>oroughs,  and  only  146  to  English 
counties ;  and  insUdled  the  urban  de- 
mocracies in  such  unbridled  sove- 
reignty, as  has  utterly  prostrated  the 
respectable  classes  In  cities,  over- 
whelmed In  its  ultimate  effects  the 
rural  interests,  totally  changed  the 
character  of  the  L^slature,  and 
exposed  the  nation  to  a  deluge  of 
changes  of  which  no  human  pre- 
science can  foresee  the  terminauoD« 
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It  is  a  common  remark,  often  with- 
out discrimination,  or  reference  to 
any  principle  of  taste,  tliat  beautiful 
scenery  must  lose  its  charm  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  better  sort  of  ha- 
bitations. The  anathema  is  cast  not 
only  on  the  edifices,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants, though  they  may  be  precisely 
the  very  persons  most  likely  to  be 
the  best  admirers  of  th^  landscaoe, 
the  wealthy  and  tlie  refined,  r^o 
matter,  indeed,  if  the  surface  of  the 
country  be  deformed  with  hovels, 
sheds,  and  pigstyes,  if  its  figures  be 
rugged  with  toil,  or  ragged  with 
beggary,  of  the  parish  poorhouse  or 
asylum;  but  elegance,  whether  of 
persons  or  habitations,  is  denounced 
as  an  intolerable  encroachment  upon 
Uie  "  picturesque/'  or  the  '*  rough  *' 
of  Nature. 

Much  of  this  absurdity  arises  from 
the  mistaken  notions  of  the  '*  pic- 
turesque," and  the  eternal  *'  rough- 
ness "  that  has  been  dinned  into  we 
ears,  and  spoiled  the  eves,  in  pre- 
cept and  worse  example,  of  early 
admirers  of  Art  and  Nature ;  as  if 
Nature,  to  b^  Nature,  must  be  ever 
^  shag^d.with  horrid  thorn." 

Clifton,  for  these  last  thirtv  years 
or  more,  under  the  most  decided 
improvement,  has  been  a  never-fail- 
.  ing  source  of  lamentation  with  these 
connoisseurs  of  the  picturesque.  All 
cry  out  the  place  is  spoiled,  that  its 
perfection  was  in  its  village  state. 
Now,  this  observation,  with  regard 
to  Clifton,  never  was  true.  As  a 
village,  it  never  had,  nor  could  it 
well  have,  any  beauty  at  all.  It  was 
always  a  bare  hill,  without  variety, 
shade,  or  trees,  or  any  thing  to  give 
it  an  interesting  character  ^r  itself. 
Its  merit  was  its  position,  as  the 
very  spot  to  be  built  upon,  as  it 
were  the  outskirt  of  the  territory  of 
enchantment,  from  which  it  was  se- 

garated  by  a  river,  not  unlike,  per- 
aps,  to  that  which  separated  Elysi- 
um ^om  the  world  of  care.  Looking 
from  Clifton,  you  might  see  a  land 
of  **  promise,"  of  poetry,  and  the 

Slimpse  was  just  enough  to  excite 
[le  unitfination;  this  was  the  view 
to  which  the  ejre  would  turn,  and 
^m  till  the  thoug^u  would  a^k 


refuge  or  refreshment  therein ;  and, 
standing  or  recumbent,  with  their 
feet  or  faces  towards  it,  many  were 
the  figures  you  would  see,  and  may 
now  **  ripse  ulterioris  amantes."  Clif- 
ton, with  its  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
presents  no  formidable  array  of  in- 
vaders; it  is  not  a  permanent  en- 
campment on  a  hill,  to  overlook  and 
bombard  the  territories  of  Kine  Obe- 
ron.  The  beautiful  woods  still  keep 
secure  within  them  the  liidden,  the 
enchanted  beauty,  *'  bosomed  high 
in  tufted  trees ; "  and  many  are  the 
suitors  that  come,  and  at  respectftd 
distance  fondly  observe  the  magic 
circle  in  which  she  is  embowered. 
Thus  the  sweetness  is  not  "  wasted 
on  the  desert  air."  The  scenery  and 
the  buildings  thus  divided  by  the 
river  assist  each  other;  they  are  not 
out  of  character.  If  Clifton  Hill, 
instead  of  presenting  the  residences 
of  the  opulent,  the  cultivated  in  taste, 
and  the  elegant  arts  of  life,  were  re- 
duced to  the  beggary  of  a  few  poor- 
lookiug  cottages,  the  opposite  woods, 
as  far  as  might  be,  would  be  vulgar- 
ized. Now  you  associate  with  them 
mental  refinement,  music,  poetry, 
painting,  all  that  elevates  man- 
kind above  the  boor.  Thus  Clifton 
is  a  residence  in  the  precincts  of 
enchantment,  and  all  within  its  ken 
and  observation  is  a  charmed  do- 
mun.  You  are  thoroughly  rescued 
from  the  sight  of  unseemly  toil,  and 
thoughtless  labour;  for  the  figures 
you  meet  have  the  **  dolce  far  ni- 
ente  "  air  about  them. 

But  there  are  certain  points  it  is 
villanous  to  touch.  It  is  abomin- 
able to  encroach  one  foot  on  the  op- 
gosite  side  of  the  water ;  to  quarry, 
ore,  and  gunpowder  there,  is  carry- 
ing die  utUitarian  principle  to  a  de- 
testable length ;  and  to  make  a  bridge 
of  any  kind  across,  woidd  inevitably 
lead  to  other  dire  encroachments; 
and  Uie  whole  dominion  of  beauty 
would  be  invaded.  Masonry  would 
be  indeed  free,  and  make  free;  and 
citizens*  houses  and  slips  of  ribbon 
gardens   supoly  the  plsucA  o€  ^^ 
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that  it  would  doom  to  the  axe  ?  And 
what  protection  can  there  be,  if  the 
few  pounds  now  gained  by  quarry- 
ing fearfully  into  some  parts  of  them, 
is  a  temptation  that  admits  a  partial 
demolition;  what  proprietors  would 
long  withstand  the  bribe  of  land  per 
foot,  instead  of  value  per  acre  ?  That 
incessant  meddling  with  the  rocks 
on  the  Clifton  side,  is  a  fear- 
ful thing.  Still  there  was  one 
fine  roclc  left,  that  rose  an  ancient, 
with  his  b'eard  of  ivy,  mourn- 
ful in  spared,  yet  helpless  majesty, 
surveying  the  surveyors  daily  and 
hourly  approaching  with  their  havoc 
and  "  radical  reform."  But  little 
care  they  how  they  deface  Nature's 
great  temple;  and  the  leveller  and  the 
shoveller,  as  other  levellers  and  sho- 
vellers would  do,  have  taken  the 
crown  off  his  head.  There  was  some 
hope  a  few  months  ago,  when  Maffa 
received  Sketcher,  No.  VL,  that  the 
mischief  would  end  here.  But  the 
spirit  is  for  the  "  movement,"  and  so 
a  new  scheme  is  a-foot ;  and  Sche- 
mers, instead  of  building  castles, 
must  now  build  bridges  in  the  air. 
The  vile  abomination  is  talked  of 
again,  and  one  Motley  proposes  a 
most  solid  and  lasting  performance, 
because  "  Motley  is  your  only  wear/' 
and  the  wear  is  his  great  boast  Now, 
good  Signer  Motley,  go,  and  by  your 
*'  sauand*ring  glances,"  anatomise 
"  wise  men*s  folly  "  in  any  city  or 
town  in  Christendom,  but  let  me 
not  meet  you  "  in  the  forest,"  or  I 
shall  call  you  a  "  Motley  fool," 
though  you  "  bask  in  the  sun^  and 
rail  at  fortune." 

When  I  be^an  to  speak  of  Clifton, 
to  use  an  Hibernian  ism,  I  did  not 
mean  to  speak  of  Clifton ;  only  by 
and  through  it  to  illustrate  the  pro- 

Eriety,  the  positive  advantage,  of 
abitations  of  gentility,  about,  nay, 
even  within,  the  choicest  scenery. 
For  such  scenery  is  generally  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  to  yield  ad- 
mirers a  local  habitation.     Nor  is 
the  taste  of  those  to  be  applauded 
who  would  disconnect  the  very  best 
landscape  territory  from  the  habits 
and  affections  of  gentle  humanity. 
Not  that  I  would  see  small  secluded 
rivers  and  streams  that,  in  their  pass- 
s^e  through  woods  and  glens,  would 
modeaily,  and  with  entreating  voice, 
requeat  a  pathway,  howeiet  Bmtdl, 


disfranchised  of  their  meed  of  eonrU 
ship  and  admiraUon,  under  too  doaa 
appropriation  of  brick  walls.  Locks 
and  keys,  man-traps,  ban-dogs,  and 
more  impertinent  voices  of  authori- 
ty, are  sometimes  sad  acoompani- 
ments  of  churlish  habitation. 

Sketcher  is  a  rambler,  and  ssajbe 
allowed  a  rambling  style.  Let  me^ 
therefore,  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
that  delightful  footpath,  by  whieh, 
many  a-day,  among  days  gone  by,  I 
have  passed  and  repassed,  sketched 
and  painted  along  the  little  river 
Frome,  from  Stapleton  to  Frenchaj. 
And  a  singular  little  river  It  !»-- 
small,  umbrageous,  winding  in  a 
dell,  and  amid  such  rocks,  that  here 
jut  out,  here  shew  the  mndeur  of 
a  cavern,  and  there  retiring  aweetlj 
among  foliage  and  shade,  seem  exca- 
vated into  cells,  where  innocence 
might  seek  repose,  and  lessons  of 
wisdom  from  the  Hermit  Contempla- 
tion. Such  was  Stapleton  River,  or, 
I  believe,  it  is  called  the  Frome,  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  stream,  in  the 
part  of  its  course  I  am  speakine  of. 
Sad,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  follow 
that  course  to  the  utter  contamination 
of  its  purity  through  the  great  city 
of  Bristol,  and  it  is  happier  to  be 
ignorant  of  its  exit.  What  that 
stream  is  now,Iknow<iot ;  for  some 
years  ago,  I  was  ordered  off  its  banks, 
where  1  had  often  harmlessly  fol- 
lowed the  well-known  footpath- 
ordered  off  was  I  peremptorily, 
though  I  held  a  portfolio  in  my  hand, 
and  my  paper  presented  a  white 
flag  of  peace,  and  there  were  some 
unpleasant  intimations  of  a  more 
formidable  and  growling  cerberus. 
Off  I  went^and  the  gleams  of  sun 
upon  ita  banks  have  never  since  had 
the  blessing  of  the  Sketcher's  eye  or 
the  courtsliip  of  his  shadow.  May 
rats  besiege,  and  take  full  possession 
of  the  mansion  of  the  uncourteous, 
mists  be  ever  a  veil  before  their 
eyes,  and  all  the  beauty  be  convert* 
ed,  to  their  vision,  into  fog  and  fen  I 

Protesting,  therefore,  against  ever 
shutting  out  the  pathway  sides  of 
green -oanked  river  or  mountain 
stream;  and  granting  them,  by  *'  or- 
der of  council,"  free  passage  for 
themselves  and  their  friends,  and 
liberty,  upon  the  trading  maxim, 
that  ^  tie«  boWomi  ihall  carry  free 
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tettalnnientfly  uncontrolled  at  Sket- 
eber*  I  would  rather  promote  the 
attachment  of  dwellingB  of  the  better 
*  order  to  the  grounds  best  adapted  to 
the  painter's  studies.  For  indeed 
what  is  the  advantage  of  solitary 
wildness?  The  stones  and  running 
broolcs  seelc  intellectual  delight^  and 
ba?e  but  a  monotonous  drone  far 
**  out  of  humanity's  reach."  He 
is  but  a  selfish  sketcher,  who  can 
with  entire  Batisfaction  perambulate 
among  manj  beauties,  that  languish 
for  encouragement,  and  fall  asleep 
for  lack  of  wakening  eyes.  Wretch- 
ed is  the  sketcher  who  takes  his  can- 
ter, as  Cowper's  verse  does,  "  from 
the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea,"  and 
is  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveys."  Na- 
ture grows  drowsy,  as  careless  to 
ahine  and  blossom  where  she  is  not 
sure  to  meet  some  worthy  admirers. 
But  once  let  Taste  set  up  residence 
near,  keep  a  eood  house  and  good 
company,  andlt  is  astonishing  to  see 
the  better  grace  that  Nature  wears, 
and  with  mmat  exquisite  air  she  puts 
the  flowers  and  myrtle  in  her  bo- 
som, as  if  Cupid  and  Hymen  were 
to  walk  her  valleys.  She  grows  cold 
and  pinched  under  the  sole  obser- 
vation of  the  moon  and  stars. 

yjfho  woidd  not  rather  meet  even 
the  ffhosts  of  Meecenas  and  Horace, 
amid  Uie  ruins  at  Tivoli,  than  tl^e 
common  hedger  and  vine-dresser? 
Who  would  care  to  see  the  modem  si- 
byls in  The  Temple?  Thegreatcharm 
of  Tivoli  lies  in  classic  recollections 
—in  the  delusion  that  it  is  still  haunt- 
ed by  the  shades  of  the  refined  inha- 
bitants of  other  days.  Whether  Horace 
or  Vobiscus  owned  the  villa  over  the 
Neptunian  grotto,Eleganceand  Taste, 
Music  and  Poetry,  were  there ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  Genius  still  ever  loves 
to  visit  the  spot.  The  Prceceps  Anio 
still  retains  the  wisdom  of  antiquity 
in  its  music.  A  fabulous  atmosphere 
is  lucid  over  every  beauty — imagina- 
tion breathes  it  as  inspiration.  But 
it  is  time  to  return  from  travel,  for 
Plctor  is  waiting  for  me  at  L}rn« 
mouth  with  his  pencils  and  portfo» 
lio;  and  here  we  are  again  at  Lyn- 
roouth.  The  remarks  I  have  made, 
though  they  seem  to  have  led  me 
somewhat  out  of  the  way— yet  was  it 
only  an  excursion  of  fancy— hava  all 
UDded  to  thl$  point,  and  t  made 
ib^m  la  eomequence  of  many  un- 
Jmi  mtd  doierlorathg  ceniuTM  upfm 


the  improvements  of  this  delightful 
place.  We  ought  thankfully  to  ap- 
plaud the  very  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  of  the  affluent  residents,  who 
have  not  only  at  a  great  expense 
made  the  scenery  accessible  with- 
out injury,  but  have  with  great  libe- 
rality thrown  open  to  the  real  enjoy- 
ment of  the  stranger  and  visitor, 
their  exquisitely  aaorned  grounds. 
After  enjoying  the  smooth  gravel 
walks,  the  terraces,  flowered  banks, 
and  gardens,  all  themselves  amid 
very  choice  scenery  of  various  cha- 
racter, attached  to  the  residences  of 
the  late  Mr  Sandford,  Mr  Herries, 
and  Mr  Scott,  and  the  singularly 
agreeable  and  beautiful  walk  through 
Mr  Rowe's  wood,  near  Lynmouth 
Bridge,  it  is  impossible  not  to  carry 
with  you  into  the  more  sequestered 
spots  a  sense  of  the  fascination  of 
cultivated  life  and  manners,  which, 
by  connectine  art  and  nature,  give  the 
power  of  undivided  empire  to  both. 
Far  as  you  may  go,  you  still  see  a  path 
carefully  made,  not  obtruding,  but 
admitted  by  Nature  into  her  best  re- 
treats, like  a  slender  thread,  that  you 
may  trace  back  to  residences  of  let- 
tered ease,  books,  arts,  society,  and 
every  elegance  and  charm  of  culti- 
vated life.  You  run  not  into  the 
woods  like  a  misanthrope,  but  love 
the  world  the  better  for  this  pecu- 
liar and  charmed  contact  with  it. 
You  feel  secure  that  you  are  in  a 
region  under  the  protection  of  a  good 

fenius,  where  ffentle  thoughts  may 
reathe  their  blessiogs,  and  fear  no 
ill. 

Plctor  and  I  having  chosen  the 
little  valley  of  the  West  Lyn  for  our 
studies,  made  our  way  to  it  through 
Mr  Herries*  grounds,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  as  within  a  theatre,  where 
it  particularly  delighted  to  sport  and 
gambol,  the  little  stream  waa  play- 
ing in  every  variety  of  motion,  from 
humility  through  grace  to  dignity. 
Here  it  was  almost  placid,  running  off 
into  meandering  rivulets— here  shoot- 
ing with  rapidity  over  large  smooth 
masses,  bearing  on  its  ricn  transpa- 
rent bosom  white  bubbles,  like  fairy- 
barks  in  a  race— here  pouring  over 
the  narrow  passages  of  congregated 
fragments,  yet  leaving  the  curious 
flowera  xViaX  ^«%^  >^«tsi^v^^\^v:m« 
ed  aa  U  ^\\\i  %ia\^im%Ti\\w5^^\\^^» 
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glistening  in  the  power  and  dignity 
of  a  cascade.  All  this  is  seen  under 
the  green  light  of  overhanging  fo- 
liage, waving  only  to  give  entrance 
to  the  partial  sunbeams  that  pass 
nud  repass,  lilce  unembodied  spirits 
of  light  in  their  pastime  and  glad- 
ness, blessing  every  thing  by  turns 
virith  sensitiveness  and  splendour. 
Where  the  trees  were  of  larger  di- 
mensions was  the  stream  most  hum- 
ble, and  more  quiet  as  it  reached  the 
home  and  secret  bowery  enclosure 
of  the  grounds.  Crossing  bridges 
of  planks,  the  path  wound  by  the 
banks, close  to  the  water;  and  ascend- 
ing the  rocky  sides,  cut  into  steps, 
led  directly  up  the  valley  some  short 
distance,  and  then  turning  to  the  left, 
across  planks  connecting  large  masses 
of  Btoue  in  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
it  left  Mr  Herries*  grounds,  and  led 
upwards  to  the  great  rock,  a  distance 
of  nearly  half  a  mile,  where  farther 
progress  is  impeded.  Before  lea- 
ving the  grounds,  it  passes  merely 
through  underwood;  but  this  is  so 
well  managed,  that  the  smallness  of 
the  trees  growing  from  their  stony 
and  mossy  banks,  no  one  assuming 
pre-eminence  and  power,  makes  the 
sentiment  of  the  scene.  It  is  gentle, 
peaceful,  where  the  very  singing- 
birds  would  bid  you  doff  ambi- 
tion, and  enter  haunts  of  innocence 
and  tranquil  wisdom  This  valley 
of  the  West  Lyn  is  of  no  extent^  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  East  I 
mentioned  that  the  path  was  denied 
further  progress  by  a  precipitory 
rock,  over  ledges  of  which  the  river 
descends.  There  are  certainly  many 
beauties  above,  but  chiefly  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  rock.  The 
points  that  would  afford  good  stu- 
dies are  not  very  accessible.  Pictor 
and  I  found  our  way  there,  but  at 
the  risk  of  a  plunge  or  so,  as  we  had 
to  cling  as  we  could  to  out-jutdng 
masses  with  our  backs  much  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  over  the  water; 
and  not  behag  very  certain  of  the 
whereabouts  of  an  exit^  should  the 
narrow  footing  fail  us,  we  did  not 
twice  seek  the  spot,  not  however  re- 
gretting that  we  had  once  ventured. 
Perhaps  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
80  much  beauty  of  painter's  detail, 
of  water,  foliage,  stones,  and  banka, 
within  80  emtSl  a  apace.  Here  are 
to  be  found  all  the  parts  of  compoii- 


little  valley  rioh  in  foreground- onlT* 
but  the  wooded  hill  reoedinff  towards 
Linton  forms  a  backffrouna^  wdl  ac- 
cording, when  partmlly  aeen  from 
below,  with  the  close  picturea  that 
offer  themselves  in  great  niimber  and 
variety. 

Slowly  did  we  proceed,  and  many 
were  the  pauses  we  made;  for  at 
every  step  there  was  new  beauty  to 
arrest  our  attention ;  and,  to  the 
poetical  painter,  who  seeks  detail 
tor  ulterior  use,  beauty  of  the  very 
best  kind.  Pictor  soon  threw  him- 
self upon  the  bank,  looking  directly 
upon  the  stream,  just  where  it  had 
found  itself  a  second  passage,  by 
having  separated  a  larffe  mass  oif 
earth  and  stone  from  uie  adjacent 
ground.  This  island  was  matted 
with  brier,  and  folhige,  and  shoot- 
ing boughs,  that  bent  down  below  to 
touch  the  water,  while  some  rose 
light,  and,  blending  tenderly,  were 
scarcely  discemible  aa  a  separation 
from  the  richness  of  the  parent 
bank;  on  the  parts  most  bare  of 
earth  on  the  mossy  tablets  or 
ledges,  tufts  of  elegantly  bending 
flrass  lay  delicately  penciled  in  re- 
fief  against  the  deeper  colours  and 
retiring  shades ;  and  the  darker 
nooks  were  dotted  with  little  peer- 
ing flowers,  mostly  white.  Fromtiie 
pcHnt  where  the  water  separated, 
part  flowing  behind  the  mass,  the 
stream  glided  smoothly,  clear  aa 
crystal,  over  the  brown  gently  de- 
clininff  bed,  in  which  every  marking 
and  dange  was  visible,  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  insular  mass,  where 
it  suddenly  descended,  leaving  a 
darker  edge  that  curved  inwards, 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  bank  on 
which  JPictor  sat,  and  only  a  few 
feet  below  him.  The  whole  lei^gth 
of  this  curve  the  water  fell  over 
in  all  the  richness  of  bright  jewel- 
lery, partaking  of  the  colours  of  the 
stone  and  variegated  moss  beneath 
it  It  was  like  Uie  flowing  of  liqui- 
fied topaz  and  emerald,  here  blend- 
ed and  here  slightly  separated  by 
bands  of  gold  transparently  em- 
browned. About  half  a  foot  from 
the  edffe,  the  descent  was  broken 
by  the  hOllowneas,  or  rather  inward 
rethring  of  the  rock,  and  formed, 
under  the  surface,  a  fringe  aa  of 
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connected  by  the  lightest  thread- 
like lines  that  rose  within  the  dark- 
er water  above  tiie  edge.  Below, 
tiie  divisions  of  the  stream  met, 
where  the  main  bank  advanced,  and 
there  loitering  a  moment,  as  in  gen- 
tle ereeting,  hastened  forward  in  one 
body  to  repeat  the  same  play  and 
coquetry  in  the  course,  shortly  to 
terminate  in  the  salt  sea.  Pictor  was 
in  a  meditative  mood,  and  did  not 
open  his  portfolio,  nor  yet  did  he 
appear  inclined  to  remove  from  the 
spot;  I  therefore  took  my  seat  by 
him,  and  was  soon  busily  employed 
making  a  coloured  sketch  of  the 
scene  before  us.  I  had  not  been 
long  at  work  when  Pictor  turned  to 
observe  my  progress. 

Pictor,  You  have  so  often  studied 
this  scenery,  that  you  have  a  great 
readiness  in  seizing  its  character, 
and  your  facility  of  execution  shows 
both  tiie  correctness  of  your  eye  and 
j'our  practice. 

Sketcher,  You  are  complimentary ; 
but  I  need  not  tell^ou  that  the  cha- 
racter is  the  first  thing  to  be  tho- 
roughly known  and  studied,  before 
the  sketch  is  attempted ;  and,  when 
known,  it  must  be  the  first  thing  to 
be  caught ;  with  a  little  care,  all  else 
will  fofiow.    How  often  does  it  hap- 

Sen  that  the  student  becomes  bewil- 
ered  with  detail  in  the  commence- 
nient,  of  which  he  does  not  know 
tiie  importance,  or  bearing,  on  the 

Sicture  as  a  whole?  Were  be  to 
egin  with  generals,  and  upon  them 
make  out  particulars,  he  would  be 
better  acquainted  with  his  own 
work,  and  the  reason  of  it,  and  thus 
acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
Of  the  causes  of  beauty  in  nature. 
In  such  a  piece  as  this,  I  use  no 
more  outline  than  may  be  sufficient 
to  mark  the  general  lines,  just  so  as 
to  have  the  component  parts  in  their 

{Places;  then  work  freely  with  co- 
our,  with  attention  to  the  masses, 
Sretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
'  I  were  painting  in  oil ;  then,  before 
attempting  the  detail,  I  carefully 
look  to  the  various  depths  over 
which,  for  so  I  find  it  in  nature,  the 
detail  is  laid,  but  so  laid  that  the  eye 
lliill  not  altogether  lose  what  is  be- 
And  it  is  well  to  observe  the 
_  mtd^ees  of  transparency  and 
Htrin  we  textures^  for  these  not 
fire  great  rariety,  but  power, 
pjr  tmearttaent  md  opposition } 


and  if  the  materials  we  use  in  wa- 
ter colours  are  less  effective  for  this 
than  in  oils,  they  can  do  much ;  and 
whatever  their  power  may  be,  we 
cannot  be  secure  of  the  whole  of  it, 
nor  so  well  imitate  this  controlling 
beauty  of  nature,  if  we  are  negligent 
upon  this  point.  By  continuing  this 
method  of  working,  we  soon  find  the 
sketch  ready  to  receive  the  more 
minute  parts,  which  may  be  picked 
out  or  put  on  in  a  body,  and  partially 
or  entirely  glazed  over,  as  their  par- 
ticular character  may  require. 

Pictor  It  is  therefore  I  see  you 
mix  ochres^  or  even  chalk  more  or 
less  with  your  paints,  by  which  you 
obtain  every  degree  of  power  from 
perfect  transparency  to  perfect  opa- 
city, and  I  confess  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  so  common  a  substance 
as  chalk  or  whiting,  until  I  had  seen 
the  effect  by  your  manner  of  using 
it. 

Shetcher.  I  find  it,  indeed,  of  great 
value,  both  in  oil  and  water-colour 
painting ;  and  see  now  how  happily 
it  will  enable  me  to  express  the  flow 
of  that  water,  not  only  the  bright 
and  sparkling  li^ht,  but  the  very 
turning,  and  motion^  and  freedom, 
with  ul  variety  of  tone.  You  ob- 
serve, I  have  here  my  chalk  mixed 
up  in  bottles,  (I  have  mixed  it  up 
with  rice  water  to  make  it  adhere,) 
and  thus  I  am  enabled  to  use  it  as 
freely  as  I  would  white  on  the  oil 
palette.  Now,  here  is  the  deep 
brown  water,  I  have  marked  in  the 
stones  beneath,  and  some  variety  of 
colour,  but  the  whole  will  bear  a 
wash  of  umber,  and  while  that  Is 
wet,  here  we  have  it— thus,  I  take  a 
lump  of  this  half  liquid  chalk  upon 
my  brush,  and  drive  it  in  lines,  imi- 
tating the  course  of  the  water ;  be- 
fore that  is  quite  dry,  I  shall  fflaze 
over  it  here  and  there  with  ttiqse 
yellow  and  greyish  men  tints  you 
see  playing  about  we  half-foam^- 
thus,  and  work  on  again,  with  fresh 
masses,  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  falls  of  the  water,  continually 
glazing  over,  till  I  get  something  -iw 
uie  transparency.  But  is  it  not  mh 
suming  in  me  to  give  you  pracdcal 
lessons  in  the  art? 
■  Pictor.  Certainly  not,  for  most  ar^ 
tistshave  sotnAvrs.^^  ^I'w^^^&qsl^ 

freely  comm\is&»iSu^^«n^«  \x%ris^ 
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being  communicated  to  a  Scotch 
artist,  who  was  rap turouBly  delighted 
with  the  new-acquired  koow^dge. 
He  could  not  sleep  all  night,  and 
early  in  the  morning  came  to  the 
bedside  of  the  person  who  had  given 
it  to  him,  to  make  a  solemn  request, 
and  to  extract  from  him  a  promise, 
that  he  never  would  communicate 
it  to  any  one  else. 

Shetcher.  An  admirer,  doubtlesa, 
of  the  "  Liberal  Arts,"  and,  like  other 
'*  Liberals/'  very  fond  of  appropriat- 
ing. 

Pictor,  But  you  say  you  find  chalk 
of  great  uste  in  oils.  I  well  remem« 
her  your  mentioning  this  to  me  once 
before,  and  recommended  it,  but  I 
forgot  to  try  it.  How  do  you  use  it  ? 

Sketcher,  Why,  there  indeed,  you 
may  charge  upon  me  the  force  of  the 
fable,  of  blowing  hot  and  cold — for 
the  operation  of  it  in  oil  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  in  water  colours.  In 
the  latter  it  works  by  its  opacity,  in 
the  former  by  furnishing  a  transpa- 
rent medium,  or  nearly  so; — mix  it 
very  largely  with  all  your  colourSy 
BO  as  that  by  far  the  greatest  part 
shall  be  chalk,  you  will  find  them 
improved  in  texture,  more  mellow, 
and  crisp  in  consistence,  and  the 
positively  opaque  colours  tell  with 
wonderful  force  upon  them.  And 
you  will  find  you  can  by  help  of 
this  medium  make  tones  that  you 
can  produce  no  other  way.  Every 
painter  must  have  lamented  the  want 
of  a  medium  that  shall  give  a  semi- 
transparent  body  to  colour  used  in 
any  mass.  For  instance,  you  want 
your  paint  to  be  thick,  a  body,  but 
not  a  dull  mass,  which  it  must  be^  if 
you  take  any  quantity  of  colour  off 
your  palette,  and  apply  it  substan- 
tially; many  have  resorted  to  var- 
nishes and  megellups  to  remedy  this 
defect;  but  take  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  colour,  and  mix 
it  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  chalk,  and  you  will  find  you 
have  a  substance^  that  you  may  al- 
most look  into — the  very  thing 
wanted.  You  may  with  it  likewise 
reduce  the  hard  opacity  of  some  co- 
lours not  in  the  least  transparent 
themselves,  as  even  white  lead,  veiv 
million,  &c.  In  fact,  it  gives  you 
lAe  power  of  nature^  every  degree 
^om  the  perfectly  opaque  to  the  pev- 
/eciJjr  tnuaparent;  and  fumiahee  a 


ten  that  I  cannot  but  think  they  omA 
it.  It  happened  thus  that  I  tried  iii 
I  waa  copying  a  picture  In  whldi 
there  was  near  toe  foreground  n 
light  bank,  extremely  rich,  almoet 
what  might  be  called  fat  in  texture. 
but  per^cdy  clear  and  bright^  and 
the  foliage  of  a  deep  dark  tree 
that  broke  upon  it  was  remarkn- 
bly  crisp.  The  whole  waa  mani* 
festly  thick  in  substance,  yet  put 
in  at  once.  After  making  many 
attempts,  none  of  which  pleased  m% 
I  examined  the  original  with  a  glase, 
and  found  the  paint  to  contain  iitile 
lumps  or  particles  of  some  imper- 
fectly-ground substance,  which,  on 
inspection,  I  believed  to  be  chalk. 
I  mixed  up,  therefore,  a  quantity  of 
chalk  in  oil,  and  used  it  freely  with 
the  colours,  and  succeeded  quite  to 
my  satisfacUon.  When  dry,  I  exa- 
mined my  copy  with  the  glass,  and 
then  the  original,  and  I  could  scarce- 
ly doubt  the  material.  You  may  use 
it  freely  with  all  colours — with  any 
powerful  one,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  chalk  a  very  small 
quantity  will  take  without  losing  any 
of  its  power  or  depth,  but  it  will  b^ 
come  a  body  of  a  very  different  tex* . 
ture.  With  the  use  of  this,  you  wilL 
I  think,  discard  all  varnishes  and 
things  of  such  changeable  and  su8« 
picious  character,  which,  however 
well  they  may  look  at  the  time,  are 
apt  to  crack,  or  assume  a  leathery 
appearance.  It  seems  to  me  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  richness  in  some 
masters,  and  all  the  deameas  and 
crispneaa  in  others.  I  fancy  I  could 
see  It  in  Core^io  and  Rembrandty  at 
in  Teniers.  itold  our  friend  P.  my 
success  in  the  copy  I  allude  to^ 
and  the  reason,  and  you  know  he  la 
an  admirable  painter,  and  he  has 
since  declared  to  me  he  could  not 
paint  without  it. 

Pictor.  I  will  thankfully  try  it~ 
and  I  promise  you,  not  to  throw  It 
by  hastily.  It  has  often  struck  me 
aa  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  Academy, 
to  Institute  a  school  or  committee  of 
chemical  experiments  upon  oils  and 
colours,  and  to  publish  tneirlaboura* 
For  my  own  put,  I  know  not  what 
to  thhik  .of  the  asaertlona  of  thoee 
who  consider  painting  aa  in  any  re- 
spect a  lost  art  When  I  aee  mmm 
oi  thtbiiiii^ctaxeaof  ourowabeal 
iniaalMa>inA<^ii(ri%iih<a>awi\a  ?kiw|n 
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BOt  fee  much  to  be  desired.  But 
then,  again,  when  I  see  a  Coreggio, 
a  Rembrandt,  a  Claude,  a  PousbIo,  I 
see  sornething  so  different  in  the  tex- 
ture and  brilliancy,  that  appears  un- 
attainable by  any  known  medium,  I 
am  unwillingly  half  a  convert  to  those 
assertions. 

Sketcher.  I  have  often  felt  my  opi- 
nions, as  yours,  vary ;  but  there  are 
facts  that  are  very  strange,  if  there 
be  not  something  lost ;  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  very^  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  modern  masters. 
I  am  not,  observe,  here  saying  one  is 
preferable  to  another,  but  would 
content  myself  with  insisting  that 
tiiere  Is  a  difference.  One  would 
imagine  there  was  something  in  the 
power  of  the  medium  that  tempted 
tiMm  beyond  the  imitation  of  com- 
mon nature — something  in  that  of  the 
Modern  that  confines  them  to  the  aim 
of  reaching  it.  We  see  it,  perhaps, 
reached,  successfully  reached,  in  our 
best  artists,  and  when  we  see  a  thing 
perfect  in  itself,  we  are  satisfied,  and 
think  not  of  Uiings  of  a  different 
kind,  we  do  not  then  make  compari- 
sons, perhaps,  and,  if  we  do,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  just  Then  consider 
for  a  moment,  what  did  Van  Eyck 
discover  ?  It  is  to  be  presumed  he  did 
discover  something  unknown  before 
-^yet  painting  in  oil  was  known  be- 
fore, and  even  practised  in  England. 
And  Walpole  seems  to  be  of  opinion^ 
that  be  round  it  here,  and  took  the 
honour  of  it  to  himself  abroad.  Un- 
questionably the  documents  brought 
rorward  by  Walpole  show  that  pamt- 
lag  in  oil  was  practbed  in  England 
in  1289— and  Van  Eyck  died  in  1441. 
Not  only  oil,  but  yamish  was,  it  ap- 
pears, known ;  *'pro  oleo  et  vemici, 
et  coloribus  emptis,"  runs  the  docu- 
ment. Amabue,  the  reviver  of 
painting  in  Italy,  who  died  in  IdOO, 
used  yolk  of  egg.  Yet  it  is  asserted 
Aat  pictures  were  painted  even  in 
Italy  in  <^1  before  the  time  of  Van 
Eyck.  But  is  there  not  a  vast  dif- 
ference In  the  paintings  executed 
since  the  time  or  Van  Eyck  f  It  is 
said,  too,  that  he  made  the  discovery 
while  trying  to  make  a  varnish.  And 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  speaks  of  a  var- 
nish made  of  linseed  oil.  This  was 
probably  oil  boiled  to  the  hardness 
fit  a  gum,  and  afterwards  dissolved ; 
At  I  Jmre  often  found  a  verT  small 
^gmati^  boiled  to  fhis  Gonslstencei 


dissolved  in  turpentine^  answer  to 
paint  with,  and  quite  like  varnish. 
There  is  another  fact  very  striking.  The 
old  masters  used  some  colours  which 
we  cannot — verditer,  for  instance  ; 
with  our  oils  it  will  change  in  a  few 
days — and  so  of  other  colours.  And 
I  have  heard  picture- cleaners  declare 
that  they  can  easily  get  off  the  paint 
or  retouches  a  century  old,  by  a  pro- 
cess which  will  not  touch  the  older. 
Now,  these  facts  are  grounds  for  en- 
quiry ;  much  valuable  matter  might 
be  accumulated,  and  successful  ex- 

Eeriments  made.  Sir  Joshua  must 
ave  seen  something  he  did  not  pos- 
sess, or  he  would  not  have  destroyed 
old  pictures  to  find  out  the  medium 
wherewith  they  were  painted. 

Pictor,  Some  say  age  has  mellowed 
and  given  beauty  to  Uie  works  of  the 
old  masters,  and  that  ours  will  ac- 
quire that  peculiar  look. 

Sketcher.  May  be  so;  but  hitherto 
Time  has  not  worked  very  favourap 
bly.  He  has  totally  destroyed  some, 
and  made  many  dingy.  Then,  is  it 
not  curious  that  you  never  see  an 
old  picture  crack,  that  is,  the  paint 
separate,  leaving  vermicular  open- 
ings, now-ar days  so  common  ?  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  we  never  were 
more  secure  in  our  medium  than  now, 
and  that  the  best  pictures  of  the  pre- 
sent day  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being 
handed  down  to  posterity  whole  at 
least,  and  probably  without  deterio- 
ration from  time.  But  that  consi- 
deration does  not  remove  from  me 
the  desire  that  attention  were  paid  to 
the  subject  among  scientific  men, 
backed  by  an  authority.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  very  able  person,  has  be- 
stowed much  pains  upon  the  subject ; 
I  have  often  wished  him  to  publish 
his  experiments— the  facts  ne  has 
established.  He  has  occasionally 
supplied  me  with  his  preservative 
medium,  and  *it  is  quite  surprising 
how  perfectly  colours  stand,  which, 
under  the  common  process,  will  not 
stand  a  week.  1  painted  a  small  pio- 
ture  with  it  some  few  yean  ago,  and 
afterwards  altered  a  part  that  aid  not 
please  me  with  the  common  medioas, 
finseod-oil  ;  that  part  al<m6  haa 
changed,  ai^  is  a  spof  on  the  rest 
He  had  not  tlien  brought  the  mediom 
to  tiie  pMfection  that  Ik  could  ha 
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his  discoveries.  For  my  own  part,  more  than  life  about  it^-of  channed 
I  do  not  pretend  to  any  great  know-  life-M>f  sensibility  and  power* 
ledge  in  art;  but  it  appears  to  me,  in  ,,  _.  „  „ 
a  matter  of  such  experimental  prac-  "  ,^  *"''*  ~"^''  •  ]  »'*»*  «•"«««*"•  ^  ^  ,, 
lice  as  paiming,  persons  of  very  mo-  ^•*^*"*»  ^*  **'"'  "•  '"^  favor  i,»iiidiliii." 
derate  powers  may  discover  some-  Aaiosro. 
thing;  and  if  they  fancy  they  do.  How  strange  it  is  that  that  little 
there  can  be  no  very  great  harm  or  flower  should  make  the  picture  de- 
conceit  in  their  making  tlieir  fancies  termine  the  character  of  every  part 
known.  of  the  scene,  and  give  the  whole  the 
Pictor.  Whether  England  may  charm  of  enchanted  modesty  and 
claim  the  honour  of  inventing  paint«  obeisance  to  the  queen  and  emblem 
ing  in  oil,  is  a  point  that  may  be  dis-  of  purity !  The  colour,  too,  of  the 
puted ;  but  undoubtedly  we  may  scene  is  so  accordant  with  the  feel- 
claim  the  invention  oi pnhitiiKj  in  wa-  ing.  The  light  brown  over  the  shat- 
ter colours,  and  preeminence  in  that  lower  part  of  the  water  runs  off  so 
art  beyond  comparison.  gradually  into  a  mysterious  depth, 
My  sketch  being  finished,  I  was  and  that  again  partly  relieved  by, 
putting  it  into  my  portfolio,  when  and  partly  blended  with,  every  va« 
Pictor,  who  seemed  more  inclined  riety  of  green,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
to  remfiin  than  to  move,  told  me  I  a  more  perfect  harmony ;  and  ob- 
had  better  revise  it,  for  that  he  did  serve,  there  are  masses  here,  but  no 
not  think  I  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  large  individual  forms,  to  tak%  off 
the  scene,  my  observation  having  from  the  consequence  so  singularly 
been  taken  from  it  by  the  remarks  I  acquired  by  an  object  so  minate  aa 
had  been  mBking,»and  that,  how-  that  simple  flower.  With  what  a 
ever  I  might  flatter  myself  with  ha-  striking  purpose  of  homage  do  the 
ving  executed  a  portraitjl  had  missed  white  froth  bubbles  make  their  cir- 
tlie  poetry :  that  always  requires  un-  cuit— alowlv  approach  the  Sovereign 
divided  attention.  I  looked  at  my  Beauty,  and  then  more  rapidly  glide 
sketch  ao^ain,  and  being  satisfied  that  away  to  their  exit  from  the  audience 
Pirtor*s  judgment  was  correct,  I  tore  and  levee  ! 

it,    and   threw  the  parts  into  the  Sketcher.  By  all  means  paint  the 

stream,  as  an  olfering  to  the ''genius  picture;  and  you,  I  am  confident» 

loci."    Pictor  observed  that  my  sa-  will  let  the  eye  that  sees  your  poeti- 

crificc  was  of  a  common  character,  cal  conception,  have  all  the  benefit 

not  of  much  value,  but  that  Jupiter  of  your  botanical  ignorance.    Who, 

himself  had  never  much  better — no-  with  any  brains,  would  here  wish  to 

thing  but  the  smell  and  the  smoke,  know  to  what  family  that  object  of 

He  then  reluctantly  rose  from  the  all  attraction  belongs?    Classifica- 

bank«  and  wo  pursued  our  way  up*  tions  are  a  barbarous  insult  upon 

wards,  slowly — for  every  step  offer-  Nature — an  inquisitorial  census  of 

ed  something  to  admire — and  very  her  mystic  population.     You  will 

soon  came  upon  a  scene  that  arrest-  not  mark  it  with  a  name  of  seven 

cd  us  both  instantaneously.    There,  syllables—nor  swear  away  its  purity 

quoth  Pictor,  is  poetry — beautiful !  by  stamping  it  a  Polyandrian. 

Look  at  that  tall  flower,  with  its  eie-  Pictor,  Not  I ;   1  am  a  painter, 

gant  stem,  raising  its  crowned  head  and  meddle  not  with  impertinent 

over  the  dark  brown  placid  water,  studies. 

that  flows   on  here  so  tranquilly,  Sketcher.  If  we  had  the  power  of 
singing  its  hymn  of  homage  as  it  Montesinos,  and  could  conjure  to 
passes.    All  is  enclosed  as  in  a  spot  our  presence  the  shades  of  the  de« 
of  sanctity.    The  turbulence  of  the  parted,  now  would  I  call  upon  Sir 
water  above  and  below  is  not  heard,  U vedale  Price  to  eat  his  words — ^no 
but  as  the  murmur  of  bees.    The  very  solid  meal  for  an  Umbra-^and 
branches  of  the  trees  drop  down  to  own  that  flowers  and  blossoms  ar£ 
the  water,  and  bend  and  make  their  not  always  unfiavourable  to  land- 
salutation.    All  the  objects,  even  in  scape.    He  asserts  that, "  from  their 
tbeir  deepest  retirement,  turn  reve«  too  distinct  and  splendid  appear- 
rcntJy   to    that    elegant    stemmed  ante,  they  are  apt  to  produce  a 
flower.     It  hH»  the  persuaaion  of  gJw^  waS  «^fAXVa»«»»^^  i«aftx>wA5^ 
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of  that  union  which  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  picture,  whether  in  nature 
or  imitation.''  And  not  content  with 
this  censure,  this  ''  murder  of  the 
innocents/'  he  kills  them  over  again 
in  a  note.  I  have  copied  the  passage 
in  mj  pocket-book,  to  confute  him 
from  nature.  Here  it  is.  '*  White 
blossoms  are^  in  one  very  material 
respect^  more  ur^avourable  to  lands^ 
fiape  than  any  others,  as  white,  by 
bringing  objects  too  near  the  eye,  dis' 
turbs  the  aerial  perspective  and  the 
gradation  of  distance.  On  this  sub' 
ject  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader 
to  some  remarks  by  Mr  Lock,  in  Mr 

pilpin*s  *  Tour  down  t/ie  Wye,*  page 
97,  which  I  should  have  inserted  here, 
tcere  not  the  book  in  every  persons 
hands:' 

Now  there  he  is  wrong ;  the  book 
ia  not  in  my  hands,  but  if  I  ever 
meet  with  it,  and  find  a  passage  si- 
milar to  the  one  quoted,  I  will  fling 
into  the  margin  my  mark  of  defiance. 
Now  Nature  takes  very  good  care 
generally,  that  the  texture  of  her 
white  flowers  and  blossoms  shall  be 
to  delicate,  as  seldom  to  obtrude; 
they  are  not  stuck  on  like  lumps  of 
white  lead,  they  present  not  one 
bald  hard  substance,  but  have  intri- 
cate parts  retiring  within  each  other, 
and  are  more  delicate  than  threads 
of  Bilk  or  the  lightest  cotton,  and  un- 
less injudiciously  assorted  in  silly 
parterres  by  the  hand  of  man,  never 
obtrude  themselves,  and  nature  won- 
derfully prepares  and  matches  her 
greens  to  suit  them.  I  will  venture 
to  say,  the  whitest  flowers  may  be 
in  the  deepest  shade,  without  dis- . 
turbing  it,  any  more'  than  the  stars 
offend  and  harm  the  blue  of  heaven, 
that  ever  keeps  for  them,  and  through 
them,  the  greater  serenity.  Pure 
modest  white ! !  you  might  as  well 
vilify  or  vilipend  the  pearl  crescent 
on  ]3ian's  raven  top- knot.  Besides, 
good  Sir  Uvedale,  for  I  understand 
your  presence.  Nature  is  a  great 
painter,  and  is  always  walking  about 
with  her  palette  and  brushes,  and 
touching  up  her  pictures,  and  dips 
her  delicate  pencils  into  most  hea- 
venly atmosphere,  that  there  shall 
not  be  an  atom  of  spottiness,  except- 
ing indeed  it  be  from  the  meddlings 
of  man,  and  then  and  there  she  does 
leave  the  deformity  in  disgust,  while 
the  ignoramus  struts  about  his  little 
/olalMture  paradise,  the  Brobdignaff 
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Emperor  of  his  own  flower-beds* 
But,  Sir  Uvedale,  you  never  should 
have  put  your  foot  within  the  do- 
main of  littleness;  but  if  you  paid 
him  a  visit  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr  Lock  and  Mr  Gilpin,  tell  them 
they  were  truants,  and  quite  out  of 
the  bounds  of  Nature's  school.  Mil- 
ton does  not  disdain  even  "  Mea- 
dows trim,  with  daisies  pied."  Mil- 
ton knew  very  well  the  care  Na- 
ture takes  to  keep  a  good  tone  in  her 
pictures,  that  shall  preserve  the  in- 
tended sentiment,  (they  are  all  her 
best  moral  lessons,)  and  that  she  not 
only  uses  the  pearly  atmosphere, 
but  likewise  dips  her  pencil  in  the 
clouds,  and  if  there  be  any  thing 

*'  Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright. 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight," 

she  therefore  glazes  them  over-^ 

**  To  our  weaker  view 
0*erlaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom*!  hue." 

Pictor,  I  am  loth  to  leave  thia 
spot,  and  yet  am  I  not  much  dispo- 
sed to  use  my  colours ;  why  do  not 
you  make  a  study  here  ? 

Sketcher,  What— after  my  failure ! 
but,  in  truth,  the  best  reason  I  can 
give  is,  that  I  have  the  scene,  and  am 
rejoiced  to  find  that  I  felt  the  poetry 
of  it  just  as  you  do,  and  hope  I  have 
marked  it  in  my  sketch.  But  would 
it  not  be  best  at  once  to  extend  our 
walk  to  the  great  rock  and  water- 
fall at  the  top  of  the  valley,  and  take 
these  scenes  at  our  leisure  on  our 
return  ? 

We  now  ascended  the  narrow 
path — '*  the  hinder  foot  still  firm* 
er."  Nor  did  we  omit  what  is  usu- 
ally done  in  ascents,  to  pause  and 
look  back ;  and  many  were  the  beau- 
tiful sights  that  met  our  eyes,  whether 
we  looked  up  the  stream,  or  follow- 
ed its  course  to  the  sea,  which  bound- 
ed the  prospect  in  that  direction* 
As  we  ascended,  the  scene  opened 
somewhat  more ;  the  masses  of  rock 
were  larger,  and  more  tossed  about 
in  wild  confusion ;  and  instaad  of 
flowers  and  bushes  growing  out  horn. 
them  as  lower  down,  large  trees 
were  growing  out  of  their  fissures^ 
and  ivy  crept  round  them,  and  uni- 
ted them  more  with  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Uie  rocks ;  and  the  water  was 
pouring  down  superbly  in  every  di- 
rection, aa  U  av^ax«,^  ix^xDL^'^^^f- 
\ecl\ns  TOcV%«  VoXft  ca.N^'Ws^^^T 
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be  made  hereaboutB;  eBpecially  if 
you  leave  the  path,  descend,  and 
then  climb  over  some  of  the  large 
maBses  of  stone,  and  become  Insula- 
ted amidst  the  waters.  But  taking 
this  view  from  the  path,  it  is  very 
striking,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  wood- 
ed hilfthat  leads  to  Linton.  Pictor 
noticed  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
detail  of  the  immediate  foreground, 
and  particularly  the  exact  detail,  the 
penciling  or  the  etching  of  the  leaf- 
age of  some  young  ash,  spreading 
out  their  fan.liko  boughs  over  the 
grey  whirling  water.  But  the  scene 
was  too  grand  to  admit  of  the  obser- 
vation of  this  haiKlluuj  in  nature, 
until  it  had  been  studied  long 
as  a  whole.  A  light  breeze  follow- 
ing, the  rushing  torrent  was  moving 
the  trees  throughout,  and  therefore 
delineating  them.  All  was  in  mo- 
tion, trees  and  water ;  and  even  the 
immovable  masses  of  rock  seemed 
as  if  they  were  monster  forms  ar- 
rested and  turned  into  stone  in  their 
attempt  to  ascend.  The  animation, 
the  motion  of  wood  and  water,  was 
all  in  communion,  as  if  teeming  with 
audible  intelligence  of  combat,  and 
confusion,  and  rout  beyond  them. 
There  was  a  stir,  in  whiiji  humanity 
could  not  partake,  and  that  made  it 
little. 

Curiosity  here  must  be  awakened. 
If  alone  on  this  spot,  you  would  feel 
courageous,perhttps,as  knight-errant 
bent  on  encounterof  "dragon  horrible 
and  stern;'*  but  at  the  same  time  a  tho- 
rough sense  of  some  danger  over  the 
turn  of  the  path  above  you.  I  should 
say  it  was  a  scene  for  the  danger  of 
romantic  encounter.  The  mind  is 
fed  with  high  thought  of  adventure 
bold,  assertH  its  hardihood,  and  reco- 
vers from  the  humility  at  first  en- 
gendered. As  we  were  two,  we 
walked  boldly  forward,  and  reach- 
ing the  higher  point,  looked  back 
from  a  high  mass  of  grey  rock,  to 
Lynmouth,  the  sea  and  the  opposite 
coast  faintly  seen.  The  downward 
passage  of  the  water,  bursting  its 
way  by  the  woods,  and  over  rocks, 
in  full  activity,  and  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  to  which  it 
was  hastening,  and  insinuating  its 
way  as  with  an  afTection,— the  heath- 
er/-7i/ii  immediately  beyond,  and  the 
bare  rocky  hill  on  this  side  the  vil- 
Jage  to  the  right,  contrasted  with  the 


painter  of  Views,  presented  a  very 
choice  subject  But  the  composer 
would  rather  have  stored  bis  port- 
folio with  the  many  exquisite  parts, 
which  would  have  charmed  with 
greater  fascination  by  their  separa- 
tion, and  this  even  in  sketches :  For 
sketches  of  parts  of  scenes,  becoming 
principal  subjects,  often  give  more 
complete  pleasure  where  all  is  not 
filled  up,  the  imagination  being  left 
free  to  supply,  and  that  too  with  a 
rapid  change,  the  complements  of  the 
picture.  But  the  true  admirer,  who 
looks  into  Nature's  retirements  for 
the  poetry  she  lavishly  throws  around 
her,  will  descend  from  the  path,  which 
he  can  do  without  much  difficulty, 
to  the  water's  edge ;  and  among  the 
larger  stones  he  will  find  full  em- 
ployment for  his  pencil,  and  the 
whole  power  of  his  colours,  which- 
ever way  he  may  look.  The  deep 
brown  pools  of  refuge,  and  the  water 
with  all  its  variety  of  silvery  green, 
grey,  and  brown,  circling,  loitering, 
hastening— and  the  falls  from  above 
(edged  with  sunshine,  and  thereby 
shewing  their  depth  of  colour^  seen 
amid  boughs  and  fragments  or  moss- 
brown  rocks,  will  delight  him  many 
an  hour  in  a  spot  so  sheltered,  as  if 
Silence  had  lingered  there,  and  ever 
after  charmed  the  turbulence  of  the 
water  into  gentle  music.  A  very 
few  steps  brought  us  within  sight 
of  the  liigh  rock  that  terminates  the 
path.  Had  we  come  suddenly  upon 
this  scene,  splendidly  beautiful  as  it 
is,  I  doubt  it  we  should  have  felt  its 
power  so  much  as  we  did,  by  the 
preparation  the  mind  had  received 
by  the  gradation  of  impressions 
made  in  the  course  of  this  singularly. 
picturvs(jur  walk,  all  accumulating  an 
enthusiastic  feeling,  which  this  grand 
scene  demanded,  to  be  the  more 
fully  enjoyed.  We  had,  as  it  were, 
passed  the  precincts  of  an  oracular 
place,  and  had  been  within  the  sense 
of  an  awe,  that  imparted  a  sanctity 
to  render  us  fit  for  homage  and  in- 
spiration. We  remained  for  a  while 
in  mute  admiration.  I  never  saw 
any  scene  so  completely  overpower- 
ing; so  thoroughly  seizing  the  judg- 
ment, as  to  deprive  it  of  its  right  of 
scrutiny.  You  believe  it  to  be  per- 
fect, and  it  is  not  until  after  repeated 
trials  in  every  point  of  view,  and  re* 
peaied  f  aWut^A  o^  «xxaLVDL\Ti%«A'}  ade- 
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mitthat  it  may  have  defects.  The  from  humility  leaiii  to  be  great, 
defects  are  in  composition^defects  Nature's  Poet  and  Nature's  Painter 
the  less  discernible  in  our  admira-  may  here  worship  and  have  his  ra- 
tion of  Nature,  because  we  receive  ward. 

impressions  from  many,  more  than  Sketcher,  Yes,  and  praise  Nature's 
from  one  point  of  view.  The  compo-  God  that  he  has  made  her  so  beau- 
nent  parts  all  agree  in  character,  they  tiful,  and  given  us  capacity  to  per- 
are  grand  and  simple,  yet  each  having  ceive  it, — more — to  enjoy  it  Then, 
in  itself  most  wondrous  variety  in  when  we  consider  that  this  which 
detail.  It  would  be  presumption  to  excites  our  wonder  is  scarce  an 
say  that  this  view  cannot  be  accu-  atom  in  creation,  that  angelic  beings 
rately  and  effectively  taken — but  have  a  wider  range,  denied  to  us, 
among  the  numerous  sketches  that  I  and  that  the  eye  of  Omnipotence 
have  made  of  it,  there  is  not  one  of  surveys  all,  fills  all,  and  is  sensitive 
which  I  could  make  a  picture  with-  even  now  with  us  of  all  that  we  en- 
out  much  license — and  there  is  a  joy  in  this  very  place,  we  stand  as 
difficulty  here,  for  there  is  no  one  favoured  creatures  connected  with 
part  that  you  could  alter  without  re-  heaven  and  with  earth  by  the  un« 
luctance,  and  to  its  particular  dete-  seen  yet  certain  bonds  of  feeling 
rioratioD.  Pictor  and  I  fully  agreed  and  imagination.  Long  did  we  re* 
that  by  far  the  best  view  was  that  main  in  this  spot;  and  when  we  left 
which  few  but  sketchers  and  pain-  it,  it  was  to  survey  the  scene  from 
ters  would  take,  from  a  little  low  many  others.  We  climbed  over  the 
ledge,  on  the  other  side  of  the  huge  fragments  that  lay  around  us, 
stream  which  we  crossed,  thigh-deep,  bestrode  their  tops,  having  the  falls 
without  difficulty.  The  wondrous  before  us  and  at  our  backs,  thrilled 
rock  before  us,  towering  into  the  witli  the  grandeur  of  the  great  whole, 
blue  sky, — the  trees  growing  from  its  Having  reached  the  highest  pointy 
summit,  the  stems  that  shoot  over  we  descended  down  to  the  foot  of 
from  the  sides,  under  which  the  eye  the  great  blocks  that  formed,  as  I 
fooks  into  intermingled  shades  of  mentioned,  the  foundations;  with 
deeper  foliage  and  projected  rocks,  our  backs  close  against  these  we 
and  cavernous  hollows,  the  light  looked  in  a  direction  of  the  turn 
boles  of  trees,  and  twisted  roots  ri-  whence  the  river  came — and  here 
veting  huge  masses  together,  bound  the  scene  was  very  striking.  The  im- 
with  ancient  ivy, — the  precipitous  mediate  falls  were  very  grand,  and 
sides,  terminating  in  immense  above  them  you  could  just  eiee  the 
blocks,  like  squared  foundations,  line  of  the  rocky  banks  admitting 
stamped  and  fixed  by  an  omnipotent  the  passage ;  they  did  not  reach  far, 
fiat,  deepened  in  colour  and  mystery  taking  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left,  up 
by  the  vapours  of  the  roaring  foam-  the  valley — so  that  the  background 
Ing  waters,  rushing  over  the  rocks,  of  our  view  was  now  the  woody 
(from  whence  unseen,)  and  taking  and  rocky  hill  on  which  Linton 
new  direction  —  the  immense  dis-  stands,  and  we  could  see  partly  the 
lodged  fragments  that  lie  tumbled  wall  of  the  road  which  wound  from 
over  each  other,  and  form  a  fore-  Lynmouth  upwards.  This  hill  was 
ground  most  appropriate,  with  deep  particularly  oeautiful  as  seen  from 
recesses  with  *'  marvellous  darkness  hence,  admirably  broken  with  rock 
shadowed  o'er"— the  colours  perfect  and  trees,  some  larger  growing 
in  themselves  and  in  their  blending,  gracefully  upwards,  uniting  the 
—all  these,  closely  comprehended,  whole,  from  immediately  above  the 
and  at  once  palpable  to  the  vision,  dark  masses,  from  whose  tops  and 
impart  a  satisfaction  so  entire,  that  down  whose  sides  the  foaming 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  experiencing  sparkling  water  was  pouring,  and 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  it.  which  thence  whirledT  away  over 
We  did  not  now  open  our  portfolios,  ledges  below  us,  into  an  abyss  black 
but  we  did  not  the  less  enjoy  the  with  overhanging  foliage,  and  dark 
hour.  moss- covered  precipitous  side  of 
Pictor.  This  little  area  is  a  fine  the  mountain  pass.  I  ma.dA^\%i^ 
school  wherein  the  mind  may  learn  co\ouTftd  %Va^^  V«t^^  V^\^\%'«s«» 
BobUHf,  cast  off  with  shame  every  bolYi  ioi  \\a  T^\lX«l^^^^»5ws^>  "^  -jS;, 
Mulene8$  of  punult  or  fancy,  an4   tli^ma\»T\A%lox  c.om^wSia^^^^K' 


it  furnishM.    When  I  bid  fiftiBhed  £y;(ra6iddiigof  llMMk|)Ac*fiMN 

my  sketch,  we  senunbled  ap  the    sand deHghtfkl  ni^fe€i»  ptiaant^mm 

steep  block  by  wJUch  we  had  de-   $ehm$9&epaimien  jf^tketuUmmj^ 

scended,  and  from  a  point  somewhat    Ms  place  are  seldom  satisfied  tUl  Miy 

nearer  than  our  first  view,  agdn    have  climbed  the  neighbawrmg  hiUst  to 

looked  back  upon  the  height  beiore    take  a  bird^e^qfe  view  qfthe  whole  spot^ 

described.     I  remarked  to  Pictor    which  no  painting  can  represent:  the 

that  some  change  had  taken  place    hve  of  prospect  seems  a  natural  pro* 

here  since  my  last  visit, — some  young  pensity^  an  inherent  passion  of  the  A«* 

ahoots  and  delicate  foliage  had  been    man  mind^  " 

cut  away,  that  I  thought  a  loss ;  but       iSfteteAer,— If  r  RepUm  it  wrong  in 

I  mostly  missed  a  light  ash,  that,    his  aaaertlon  that  pidnting  cannot 

shooting  upwards  from  a   central    repreaent  a  bird's-eye  view;— why 

ledge  of  the  great  rock,  was  wont    should  it  not  ?    It  may  be  a  natund 

to  wave  and  fan  its  delicate  foliage,    propensity,  but  it  is  the  business  of 

amid  the  deeper  masses,  connecting    Art  to  cultirate,  and  thereby  implant 

the  higher  with  the  lower  reach,  and    better  propensities.    Tsste  la  acquis 

by  its  very  lightness  and  playful    r^  and  often  Is  obliged  to  condemn 

motion  set  off  the  solemn  solidity    our  deteriorated  natures,  and  "  Inh^- 

of  the  huge  cliff.    I  cannot  but  think    rent  passions."    It  is  a  Tulgar  taste 

the  destruction  of  this  tree,  so  sin-    that  can  never  have  too  much  for  tt^ 

gttlarly  placed,  an  injury ;  I  say  de-    money.    It  must  grasp  all,  and  haa 

atirucuon,  because,  as  it  seemed  to    not  the  moderation  to  reject.     In 

me,  the  axe  had  been  applied  to  it.    my  village,  the  other  day,  the  far- 

But  where  the  good  taste  and  liber-    mors,  in  Vestry  assembled,  deter* 

ality  of  the  cultivated  inhabitants  of   mined  te  have  the  children  of  the 

Linton  and  Ljrnmouth  have  done  so    parish   innoculirted,  for  that  Uiey 

much  to  preserve  and  make  access-   shouldn't  like  to  have  any  thinff 

ible  the  many  beauties  around  them,    short    of   the   whole   disease;    ff 

we  must  be  loth  to  criticize— and    ther  must  Iiave  it  at  all,  they  "H- 

after  all,  many  may  consider  the  re-    ked,**  they  said,  **  the  real  tningj* 

moval  an  advantage.    To  one  who    They  have  not  acquired  the  know* 

does  not  know  the  spot,  it  may  seem    ledge  that  ^  too  much  of  a  good 

a  deterioration  of  toe  whole  scene,   thi^  is  good  for  nothing." 

to  admit  that  the  removal  of  one       Tnus  trifling  away  a  row  mlnutea, 

poor  tree  could  do  an  injury— but  it    we  reached  a  slight  indication  of  a 

was  so  peculiarly  situated,  as  to  be    passage  on  the  left  of  our  path,  which 

significant,  and  in  close  spots  the  re-    we  followed ;  It  led  us  to  a  seat  in 

moval  of  a  shrub,  or  even  flower,    the   bank,  turf-covered,   overhung 

maybe  of  importance.    I  speak  as  a    with   bush,   and   shelter^.      The 

Sainter,  for  how  often  on  the  canvass  small  trees  were  partiy  cut  away  in 
o  such  small  additions  make  the  front,  to  admit  a  view  of  the  water 
picture?  We  now  retraced  our  steps  foaming  and  circling  amidst  large 
with  our  eyes  mostly  turned  to  tne  rocky  fragments,  over  which  the 
left,  looking  into  the  depth  worn  by  boles  of  trees  were  shooting,  and 
the  torrent,  or  to  the  woods  rising  branches  spreading  in  all  directions, 
from  its  bed.  To  our  right  was  the  A  quantity  of  eels  were  here  seen 
bare  bold  hill,  of  no  very  enticing  twisting  and  Insinuating  themselves 
aspect,  too  steep  to  climb,  and  not  among  the  crevices  or  the  upright 
precipitous  for  grandeur.     On  the    stones. 

summit  of  this  is  a  shed,  not  unpic-       "  How  strange,"  said  Pictor,  **  that 
turesque  In  form,  or  position;  it    those  creatures  should  not  be  affect- 
looks  much  like  a  small  temple.    I    ed  by  the  roarlnff  of  the  water,  bat 
had  never  reached  It,  though  parUes   ahould  sport  wi£n  the  sound  w&d 
frequently  achieve  the  laborious  ac-    terror  of  the  thunder  of  Ite  poanding ! 
complishment  of  the  summit.  "Isus-   But,  I  believe^  naturaUata  havsTdfi- 
pect,"  said  Pictor,  '<  little  would  be   covered  that  fish  are  deaf.'*     ,     . 
ffained  by  the  undertaking.    I  shall,       Sketeher.  I  should  easily  beUfve 
therefore,   decline  making  the  at-    it,  for  how  else  conld  tlie  aal^Mn 
J^mpt;  and  there  is  more  temptation   approadk  those  terrificfidbib  atwjdisli, 
£?»;    '^J' AeptoD,  in  bia  letter  to   ^itfttng  libak  tiSSy^\iLiMiil^^ 
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and  leap  over  as  if  thej  had  studied  the  naturalists,  and  he  swears  the 
their  gambols  at  eymnastic  schools  ?  fiah  are  most  exquisite  ju^es  of  mup 
But  I  will  set  old  Simonides  against    sic ;  not  only  listen^  but  £nce  to  itt 

Birds  innumerable 
Flew  round  his  head,  and  in  the  purple  deep 
The  fishes  heard,  and  from  beneath  with  joy 
Leap'd  perpendicular  up — the  dulcet  strain 
So  charmed  them. 


Having  uttered  my  Greek  with 
the  best  mouth  I  could,  I  leaned  my 
head  against  the  bank  on  which  was 
our  seat,  and  put  my  handkerchief 
before  my  eyes,  that  I  might  be  more 
'  choice  in  the  expression  of  my  trans- 
lation ;  nor  did  I  remove  it  until  I 
had  delivered  my  blank  verse,  in  a 
manner  to  have  delighted  the  fishes 
themselves,  and  I  looked  for  no  in- 
considerable compliment  from  my 
friend  Pictor.  I  was  disappointed 
in  mv  vanity,  and  when  with  unco- 
verea  eyes  I  looked  round,  I  found 
my  friend  had  left  me ;  and  leaning 
forward  and  looking  through  the 


opening  of  the  branches,  I  saw  him 
slowly  and  meditatively  walking 
down  the  path.  I  knew  I  should  find 
him  somewhere  about  the  stream, 
culling  "sermons  from  stones,  and 

?;ood  from  every  thing."  I  there- 
ore  betook  myself  once  more  to  pay 
reverie,  and  to  old  Simonides  and 
Homer,  familiar  with  all  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  whom  he  saw  gamboling 
round  Neptune.  I  admired  what 
could  have  been  the  heads  of  St 
Anthony's  sermon,  and  whether  the 
penitents  were  jumpers.  I  thought 
of  Ariosto's  Alcina  by  the  sea-shore. 


Ore  un  castello 
Si^de  sul  mar  della  possente  Alcina, 
Trovammo  lei,  ch'uscita  era  di  quelle, 
E  stava  sola  in  ripa  alia  marina : 
E  senza  rete,  e  senza  amo  traeva 
Tutti  i  pesci  al  lito,  che  voleva. 


Alcina  i  pesci  facea  delPacque 
Con  semplice  parole,  e  purl  incantL 

One  mom  we  came. 
Where,  close  upon  the  sea,  a  castle  stood ; 
Alcina's  castle,,  and  full  great  her  fame. 
And  her  we  saw  alone  in  sportive  mood 
On  the  sea's  margin,  and  all  strange  to  name. 
Without  or  net  or  hook  to  her  she  drew 
All  fishes  of  the  sea,  that  to  her  bidding  flew. 

Alcina  drew  the  fishes  to  the  shore 

By  strange  enchanted  words  and  spells  alone. 


Thus  did  I  long  amuse  my  mind 
with  trifling,  taking  refuge  from 
matter*of-fact  in  poetical  authorities, 
when  it  was  of  no  earthly  conse- 
qoenee  to  me  whether  all  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  rivers  were  as 
deaf  as  posts,  or  could  boast  of  Fine- 
eanr  m  Aeir  great  anceator.  What 
M  wwdrmn  prorl^n  ft  is,  that  the 


mind,  ever  receiving,  is  never  full ; 
for  there  sits  the  enchantress  Imagi- 
nation, like  the  lamp  consuming  its 
own  smoke,  and  turns  the  apparently 
most  unprofitable  vapours  of  the 
brain  into  light;  and  weaves  dreama 
and  'v\%\Qfn%  ol  ni\«x«h«  "^^  \a^ 
JSMCX  c«WkoX,cox««\>aAo^\tf^^is«^ 
food,  U>  CBiM&l^  i«M»»^  ^  ^««w 


&00 

knd  U>  relieve  It  when  it  is 
but  vhy  did  I  fly  from  mi 
fflct  to  the  Tagaries  of  ]iui>liiT  lir- 
tlon?  We  had  been  atudying  one 
of  Nature's  great  and  awful  leaaoas 
— we  bad  been  intent  on  our  studlea. 
The  school  ii  broken  up,  and,  lik« 
bofB,  we  revel  In  our  play  and  pas- 
time. Such  Noughts,  and  such  re&- 
soninr,  awakened  a  curiositj  to  see 
bow  Pictor  was  trifling  himself  Into 
composure.  I  went  in  search  of 
him,  and  found  him  in  that  rerf 
scene  be  so  much  admired  on  our 
entering  the  vallaj,  with  his  back 
af^nst  a  large  moBif  stone,  in 
miose  shadow  be  was  reposing. 
Though  the  very  spot  of  his  recant 
admiration,  his  bodily  eyes  at  least 
Were  cloied  to  Its  beauties ;  but  ft 
was  evident,  from  the  expression  of 
hb  features,  that  his  mind's  eye  had 
most  pleasing  Tisions.  I  stood  some 
time  before  I  would  dhturb  him,    I 


r/ia  ShetcfuT.    A'o.  VIIT.  [Apiflj 

weary,  saw  that  if  he  had  not  boea  flkeu^. 
.tier-ot-  ing  he  had  been  composing,  for  his 
poucil  and  paper  were  lyisg  ia  the 
sunahlae.  Aa  I  iftproackad,  tM 
movement  I  made  amnig  the  alsBea. 
attracted  his  attention ;  and  tarmac 
fa  me  with  a  amlle,  he  aalted  me  If  1 
and  the  fiahea  had  tettied  the  ptris^ 
and  what  ther  thou^t  of  Oreek) 
that  ha  had  departed  to  leare  tke 
communication  free^  ."  You,  at 
leasV  said  1,  "have  had  jonr  diMBiL 
(pobitiiu  to  hla  p^Mr,  which  I  found 
written  Uiroaghout)  and  to  arert  all 
eril  that  m^  be  In  than,  are  f«d- 
lowing  the  practice  of  die  anriant^ 
by  shewing  them  to  the  aun.  What 
does  this  Qlumlnated  HS.  dMOtoP'* 
"  I  have  been,"  said  ke^  *■  anda** 
Tonring  to  ImpreM  this  acaaB  upea 
nrmiodbytbeaidofrhymeai  Bead 
tbam  to  me)  but  reetrileet  tiMjan 
not  Oreek." 


Upon  R  bsdded  bauk. 

With  Sower*  between  ih»  ffSMf 
And  bf  ■  cTfital  atremi. 

That  (lull  ■moDlhlf  put,— 
There  let  me  lis. 

Jjtt  the  bonglii  above 

Hang  o'er  mf  head ; 
And  the  fllokeriDg  beamt 

Throush  lexTea  be  abed— 
Thers  let  me  lie. 

Let  the  happy  bird 

There  itlll  happy  b«| 
Gulden  becllei  creep. 

And  take  no  thoof  ht  of  m^— 
Ttwre  let  me  11a. 

Let  tbe  whlla-enwn'd  finwer 

Shrink  not  to  be  aeen  ; 

Balled  on  ■  ecepter'd  Mem, 

-Ae  it  were  the  Quaeo— 

There  let  me  lie. 

We  lefi  this  delightful  flpot,and  re- 
tiring through  Mr  Herries'  grounds, 
we  met  the  ladies  of  our  party,  pr^ 

Kired  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  Ur 
awe's  wood.     They  were  on  their 
way  to  meet  us,  that  we  might  join 
Ibflm,  and  enjoy  that  pleasant  wood 
toother.     The  guitar  was  not  for^ 
gvttea,  aad  due  care  had  been  Uken 
^.F—l'i^.  ?  'w'ko*  of  proriilona, 


Thert  let  me  He, 

LIh  hath  haNrapoae, 

la  the  (Teen  aboTe  ; 
In  tb*  fTMB  bclaw. 

All  whoae  light  l>  lore  I— 
Thera  let  me  Ua. 

Tronblea  will  not  oome^ 

8orr»«  pa— Ih  by. 
But  FaDof  looke'th  down 

With  h«r  efaeerful  eje— 

Tbeia  let  ma  Ita. 

Whoahallantaria? 

But  for  whom  'tie  mael— 
All  with  iweetart  look. 

And  with  lentle  feet, 

Whllat  than  I  lie. 

by  the  necoMlty  of  returning  at  a 
fixed  hour.  We  soon  reached  the 
road,  and  crossed  the  little  bridge) 
not  far  above  which,  by  a  little  gaie^ 
we  entered  the  wood.  Tlie  walk 
through  this  )•  delightful — art  does 
not  overpower  nature,  nor  nature 
art — it  ia  the  very  spot  for  conteni> 
ptaAon  mfw  unnenc.  It  is  fsnnad 
Vj  a\evA,«motfd&, vAniAYWi  ian> 
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nMtii  which  is  a  water-courae.  Above 
la  a  very  ateep  hill,  below  a  descent 
ta  the  liver ;  above  and  below  iJi  ia 
filled  with  trees,  which,  near  the  path, 
bat  for  the  path  to  which  thev  as- 
afanllkte  in  character,  would  be 
aaf  thing  but  beautiful— the  lower 
branches  being  cut  awav  so  that  the 
leafage  and  snade  is  from  above, 
Imt  the  treea  grow  very  fantastically 
oat  of  large  mtsses  of  stone,  and 
twiat  their  roots  round  the  liank  very 
eariously.  It  is  shady,  yet  so  that 
gleams  of  sunshine  shoot  acrotos  here 
and  there  in  small  bands,  and  glitter 
upon  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The 
greens,  the  browns,  and  greys,  are 
EeaatU^Hy  blended.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  verr  singular.  It  is  extreme* 
ly  narrow,  between  the  high- wooded 
bs&k  of  the  hill,  cut,  and  therefore 
iWIng  perpendicularl V  from  the  path, 
and  a  large  mass  of  aarlc  stone  part- 
ed from  the  opposite  bank,  aoove 
which  the  trees  meet,  and  include 
the  whole  under  green  shade.  This 
had  been  filled  up  with  a  door,  but 
it  is  now  liberally  left  open.  It  is 
Jttst  such  aa  entrance  as  you  would 


expect  to  meet  in  some  very  seques- 
tered valley,  leading  to  a  "  little  Jow- 
ly hermitige."  Towards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  wallc,  for  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  deserve  the  namoi  ia 
a  small  path  that  leads  to  a  wdir.  It 
was  amongst  i^me  trees  here  that 
we  took  our  seats  on  mossr  stones, 
and  greatly  did  we  enjoy  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  gleams  of 
sunshine  continually  stealmg  upoa 
and  retiringfrom  the  cool  green  of  the 
intricate  foliage  and  hermige  around 
us.  We  had  converse,  and  mudc 
both  of  the  ffuitar  and  the  voice ;  and 
the  subduea  and  constant  accompa- 
niment of  the  river  added  to  the 
charm.  For  it  tended  to  make  us 
and  Nature  one  party— «id  a  happy 
party  we  were.  What  songs  the  Uk 
dies  sang,  or  what  they  said,  I  am  not 
permitted  to  utter.  But  Pictor's  do- 
ings are  within  my  privilege  of 
speech ;  and  as  he  ^eneraUy  f umlslH 
cd  us  with  an  origmal  song,  not  in* 
appropriate  to  the  scenes  when  the 
guitar  was  put  into  his  hand%  with 
great  feeling  he  touched  the  atringa, 
and  after  a  short  prelude  thus  iasg« 
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Where  flows  the  trsoqutl  stream, 
So  tmoothly  pMsing  on. 

Like  to  a  placid  dream  ? 
'Tie  to  iti  Ocean  fone. 

Whence  flows  it?  By  soft  bank, 
Where  gentle  maidens  lie ; 

Their  music  it  has  dranic. 
And  rain  from  beauty's  eye* 

Augmented  by  sweet  tears, 
Witness  of  tender  lool&s, 

Fall  many  a  tale  it  hears, 
Told  by  in-rannlng  brooks. 


It  iMars  them  all  away. 
Carelessly  passing  od-^ 

Looks,  tears,  aighs,  muelc>  -ihsy 
Are  to  their  Ocean  gone ! 


Fair  flowers  that  kiss  the 
Bright  learcs  by  Aatamn 

Float  to  their  watery  graven 
To  their  eternal  bed. 

Thus  Life,  a  Joyous  dream. 
Thus  Life,  a  tale  of  woe. 

Is  but  tHe  passing  stream 
That  doth  to  Ocean  go. 


In  such  manner  we  passed  some  hours  in  this  sweet  wood,  nor  did  we 
quit  it  until  we  returned  to  our  cottage  parlour  to  tea,  nor  did  we  that 
evening  leave  our  home  again. 


je2  Lordi  Broutjhfou,  Lynd/uasl,  and  L&eal  CotirU. 

tOKDS  BKOUaHAM,I.nn«OMT|AimiiOOiIiOIWMa>       '       ■  ■■    JT 

Lord  BaoDOHAM  liu  ctmbiTcd  to  ma  iM  h»  htA  "  aa  Ikt  Ulm  «riid( 

mkke  falnuelf  perhaps  the  mcnt  pi»  wfaldt  k*  ami  A«7  ngaid  not  I "  B* 

Giltr  penos  Id  the  couutrj :  It  hat,  Aat,  bomvar,  u  it  taKf,  we  AaU 

d««a,  been  Uie  lols  Uercul«au  !»•  proceed  at  eBce  to  enmBe  oeHata 

bour  pf  hiallfeto  become  m.    He  fMtureeorLordBiMKbMn'eoSeW 

hu  muifeated  throughout  his  m>  ehanetari  end,  in  point  of  Jntelhw 

reer  a.  elngleneis  of  purpose  in  pur-  tiul  nd  onttorieal  queliBcatlaB^  ta> 

■uLog  tlili  object,  backed  by  prodi'  itltale  ■  compulttMi  beWreaa  aim 

gious    physical,  and   great  menul  and  lils  pradeceaaer  od  the  Wool> 

energies,  whicfa  could  ecercely  fall  aack ;  ina  by  the  ttme  we  km  dodS 

of  conducting  Um  to  success.    See  so,  the  paUle  will  denUleia  aSew 

then  the  dizzy  elevation  he  hat  at  na  to  place  tka  laarel  vm  tbe  alHilf 

talned— the  Chancellorship  of  Eog-  brow  of  Lord  Iiyadhnrat. 
land,  a  position  of  panuoount  away        Fkwn  the   fint   moHent  of   lb 

in  the  Government;  tlie  object  M  Brovfhaai'e  appaeriag  ia  paUiCi  he 


fervent  flattery,  phlloaophical,  on-     i  iiiHWMmMlliiMiallaHiiglilWBelf  ill 
torlcal,  and  literary;  the  idol  of  TUB     Uie  people.    He  came -oat 'OBl 


torlcal,  and  literary;  the  idol  of  TUB  the  people.  1 
PBOPLB.  We  doubt  Whether  any  popular  interai 
^nglo  ladlvidual,  in  andent  or  mo-    dlitaneed  aDd 


demdmeB,everaiinedat)evyii«coB'  llaateoapetilonlittkeporaiiiL    He: 

trlbutionsfromseiDaoyaBdauciiait-  foaghtfbr"lhepeo|^'\la  tbeBA»  ' 

parently  incompatible  aoorcea.  And  bui^  Review ;  becaaM  ftgeiaiW  bi 

In  order  to  do  so,  it  caaoot  be  fUrly  TebeaMnee  eBBOM  tli^  cbMaptooa 

aaid  that  Lord  Brougham  baa  been  In  ParilameBti  hb  pnrfesaioMl  ef- 

"every  thing  by  tnnu  and  nothing  fortawmjudtdoualyenrtedlntbdr 

long ; ''  for  he  has,  throughout  bis  vn-  caoM ;  ke  even  want  aamng  tkoaa  im 

lied  and  brilliant  career,  subonUna.  bli   ladMdaal  ayecityi    and    Im* 

ted  every  thlnf— every  occupation,  rangoed  tbeH  on  pncfaely  tkoae  t*> 

every  accompltaiunent— every  fdU  pica  moat  likely  to  fiudnate  lb  am 

ure — every  triumph— to  the  one  ob-  edueatte,  and  the  dare  trade.    If* 

ject  webave  mentioned — popularity!  one  ever  timed  hie  appearancea  iriA 


and  that,  coneummate  and  penna-  aucb  taet  aa  Hr „ 

nent.  He  bu  striven,  with  peraeve-  ver  atruek  till  the  inw  waa  hot— and  - 

ringcunningitoenttrlneblmselfwitb  then  he  attudc,  ladead, vrith  Cyd^'  ■ 

every  fibre  of  the  people'abeartt  ha  peanforcet  till  tbe  couatry  mag  wbh  - 

would  notbave  you  touch  one  vrithout  tbe  Mow.     lUa  pnrantt  of  popvlar-' 

theotber;they-muBtstandor failto-  applause  deaarved  tbe  Hune  of  ■ 

gether.  That  his  conduct  has  not  at  sctenca.    Ha  baa  profoundly  atudled 

nmea  exhibited  featurei  of  singular  tbe  anatomy  of  the  p«ople*a  baM% 

weakoeea  and  imprudence,  we  do  the  exact  mode  of  reaching  a»d  nno- 

not  mean  to  aasert  j  there  have  ii^  intiag  an  Inpreodoa  npon  It.    HU- 

deed  been  Instancea  of  aucb ;  but  object  baa  bean  to  widear  himaelf  W 

tboy  have  been  loet— consumed— in  It.    Wtb  vaat  tac^  venatUo  ability, 

tbe  blaze  of  his  successful  ambition.  inexb«udbleeBefgy,uiddarlngam- 

Truly  it  Is  difficult,   on  many  ac-  rage,  ha  ever  took  Ua  plaee  at  the 

counts,  to  speak  soberly  and  acco-  hMd  of  their  ranka;  he  ransaislied 

rately  of  Lord  Brougham's  preten-  history,  ancient  and  modern,  fbr  faih 

sions;  for  the  eye  that  would  have  flsmmatonr  and  flattering  loplca;  Ik 

•canned  all,  ie  apt,  on  anearerap-  tbelrbebuf,bebytiimawheeflledai>d 

pnwcfa,  to  settie  excluaively  on  bla  threatened  "  their  enemieai"  he  b»> 

more  prominent  qualities.    Notthat  came'ellthbigatoallmen"  fi»*dw 

we  distrust  our  own  spirit  to  enUr  000010;"  he  thoroHi^y  Identlted 

Into  and  prosecute  the  enaairy,  or  blalntereaUlAlhtheln— eadlabMP* 

tbe  sources  of  our  Information— we  ed  to  pataoade    then,  that  If  th^ 

an  confident  of  both;  but  we  do  trtmn^ed.  It  mmt  be  ftjfOHpH  it6n. 

mppnhend  that  bia  Lordshlp'a  ad-  And  BMrrallenBly  did  enpcaWiilllaa 

dUgoled,  hvowUm.  Tflik.  t<  >h» Qwwn.'k  ■ 

■ft  Si   ..  irtall     V^ak  s.  "-^  — '  ^-^ 


I8d4.] 


Lords  Brougham^  Lt/ndhursi,  and  Local  Goiirts. 


^Z 


Brougham !  Mark  the  judgment  with 
which  he  wielded  the  popularity  it 

Sve  him — He  hegan  his  enquiries 
lo  the  administration  of  Charities ! 
Viikj  Deed  we  dwell  upon  his  ardu- 
ous and  persevering  exertions  in  this 
enquiry^n  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  — "  popular  education  "  —  the 
liberty  of  tbe  press—the  "  reform  " 
of  the  law— the  "  reform  "  of  the  re- 

Jireaentation  ?    In  short,  by  first  art- 
iiUy  selecting  no  topics  but  such  as 
were  popular  and  palatable,  he  at 
length  gained  an  ascendency  which 
enabled  him  to  make  any  question 
he  chose  to  advocate,  palatable  and 
popular.    As  his  power  increased,  so 
increased  his  disposition  to  exercise 
it    He  had  only  to  select  his  object, 
and  the  people  ensured  him  success. 
Then  he  began  to  meditate  changes 
on  a  mighty  scale,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  country;   whether  for 
better  or  for  worse,  change  he  would 
have— and  that,  "  for  the  benefit "  of 
**  the  people."  That  this  is  a  correct 
account  of  his  motives  and  designs, 
may  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  un- 
guarded frankness  with  which  he 
expressed  himself  in  a  moment  of 
delirious  ecstasy — on  the  occasion  of 
his  return  for  Yorkshire.  See  his  own 
sense  of  the  importance,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  he  had  at  length 
acquired : — 

"  It  will  arm  me  with  an  extraor- 
dinary, and  vast,  and  important  ac- 
cession of  power  to  serve — the  people 
of  England,**  And  he  subsequently 
expressed  himself  in  a  similar  strain 
of  triumphant  enthusiasm,  character- 
laLoghis  return  for  Yorkshire,  as 

'*Tbe  highest  honour  of  his  life, 
the  pride  and  exultation  of  which 
could  never  be  eradicated  from  his 
mind  but  by  death,  nor  in  the  least 
degree  allayed  by  the  lapse  of  time — 
the  most  splendid  distinction  which 
any  subjects  could  confer  upon  a  fel- 
low-citizen." 

He  solemnly  and  publicly  devoted 
himself  afresh  on  this  occasion,  in 
terms  of  vehement  asseveration,  to 
the  service  of  the  people ;  protesting 
that  no  offer  of  place,  however  emi- 
nent, should  alienate  him  from  their 
ranks — should  displace  him  from  the 

Eosition  to  which  they  had  elevated 
im.    A  distinguished  gentleman,  at 
once  a  Yorkshire  client  and  consti- 
tuent, foiked  him  who  was  likely 
io  Mucceed  Lord  Ljndhurst  ?     Mr 


Brougham  mentioned  Sir  John  Leach. 
'*It  is  supposed,"  said  his  compa- 
nion, with  a  significant  smile,  "  tnat 
a  certain  member  for  Yorkshire  Is 
most  likely  to  be  the  new  Chancel- 
lor " "  God  forbid  I    God  for- 

bid  I  God  forbid  I   It  is  impossible," 
replied   Mr  Brougham,  with  vehe- 
ment emphasis.  Alas,  however,  what 
is  man  ?   The  gorgeous  vision  of  the 
seals  presently  glittered  before  his 
eyes,  and  in  three  days'  time  they 
were  deposited  before  the    gaunt 
figure  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux, 
sitting  upon  the  Woolsack  I  He  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  assuring  the 
Yorkshiremen,  that  his  acceptance 
of  ofl^ce — ^"far  from  disabling  him 
to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  country 
— far  from  rendering  his  services  less 
efficient,  had  but  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  his  utility,  and  held  out  the  gratify- 
ing prospect,  that  in  serving  his  King, 
ho  should  at  the  same  time  be  bet- 
ter able  to  serve  his  country."    His 
Lordship  will  forgive  us,  however, 
if  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  paper  to  prove,  that  in  making 
this  desperate  bound,  his 

'*  Vaulting  ambition  did  e*erleap  itself. 
And  full  on  t'other  side." 


Consider  for  a  moment  the  position 
Mr  Brougham  occupied  before  his 
elevation.  He  was  'leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  paramount 
within,  idolized  out  of  aoors — and 
was  besides,  perhaps,  one  of  the  first 
men  at  the  Bar,  in  point  of  practice 
and  emolument.  Look  at  the  exten- 
sive machinery  his  sole  hand  had 
set  working;— a  Commission, extend- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  common 
law  upon  the  rack  of  investigation ; 
another  ransacking  the  records  of 
every  charitable  institution  in  the 
country ;  an  extraordinary  organiza- 
tion for  **  educating"  the  people,  and 
disseminating  his  own  princijplea 
throughout  the  lower  classes  of^so* 
ciety;  he  had  called  forth  a  storm  of 
fury  on  the  subject  of  slavery  which 
no  earthly  force  could  prevent  from 
devastating  the  Colonies— and  chiefly 
stimulatedthe  lowerorders  into  their 
clamour  for  Parliamentary  Reform  I 
Before  proceeding,  however,  to  shew 
how  he  has  *' served  his  King  and 
his  country,"  as  Lord  Chancellor,  we 
shall  adv^txto  cm^xti^^x^'sx^KNft;'^- 
tic  feauixe  iA\L\a  twSvj  '^^^i— ^^^ 
by  YrVAch  \ife  \«»  ita\^«^^  ^*^^  ^^ 


AM                 lAiri*  Broitg^m,  Li/ndfiiirst,  and  Local  Court*.  [ApiV, 

■trifei  moat  effeelualljr,  to  elenta  Sm  tka  tl 

blmielf  upoa   die  Bhauld«n  of  the    tatnm    mm  ,     

paople— wa  meu— ud  gnve  U  tbe  iwch  «■  the  Land  Coarti  B^' 

chftrge  u  true— bU  untform,  artful  (Dee.  8^  ISSO.) 

dejireeiationoftheartitocracy.  Find-  **/nNiW</riM  toleKniMMMM 

log  that  he  could  not  Biifel;  riie  and  uabefitting  four  bigb  Ultfoa    l»  M 

reuia  liia  eminence,  but  at  their  ex-  no  pridt  ofplaet  prevent  jvm  «W 

pense,  he  has  uken  prodigioue  paiM  neetlr  atlaapd^  thla  mU  wwfci 

topoinCtbenioutaB  "the  enemleiof  And  let  nei'der  yaur  •tedoM  Mr  orMl 

the  people"— the  I egiii mate  object* of  be  offended,  when  I  toll  Ton  IMt  K 

their  diitruat  and  hatred;  poaseHlng  feaHnghai  gone  abroad  of  Aliiay  I  Bl 

no  rm/ clalma  to  suporloritr— ever  torodi  bota  Houiee  of  Parilawwit" 

grasping  at  rights  and  priTlleKei  in-  kc — "  If  onhappllr  one  mk^^Imm 

consistent  with  tiie  welfare  oT  "  the  betempOTarilf  alienated?*— ^ I wovM 

people."  He  ha*  based  much  power-  Mjr— maiatn'n  yoMr  OM*  rigkit,  pi^ 

ful    declamation,    manj    successful  twtyow  omt  dignify,  bat  ttit*  cM 

reasonings,  on  tbe  assumption,  that  If  aol  do  joor  datf  to  yoaieels—  aad 

tbe  people  obtsln  their  rights  In  may  tba  idunaltd  p^rtw,  bf  tapioftag 

matter,  it   must  be   tn  »piu  of  the  their  coBdldoViaMininlBf  all  JoH 

aristocracy;  he  bis  paid  them  from  tfroiinds  of  complaint.  Tniata«^af 

Ume    to  lime,  when   lilceir  to  be  Lord^  the  road  to  dat7— (A*  dbir- v 

most  effective,  the  bitterest  Ironical  r0OD)letbmal^— la  mob  M  70a  i  on 

compllmente  i  and  constantl j  Insinu-  Itwillbeezclnslnlf  youromlWli 

ated  that  their  ordbr  Is  of  trifling  If  again  the  language  of  dUiwpWl  ti 

Talue,thougbheBV7C0Bt,totbeState.  addreaaed  to  yon  from  iBypOCllW 

Eximlne  hie  Tarious  speeches  and  of  the  King's  aubteete." 

writings,  and  see  If  wJiat  we  state  be  Hare  bo  Manraai  IhRt  tte  AthMs 

not  true.    We  shall  select  a  feir  in-  cracr  and  the  paopla  ars  artnagtii 

(tancea.  Mark  the  tone  of  his  peron^  and  Imploras  tlia  tormer  not  to  M 

tion  on  the  Queen's  tnal.  their  "  ■totion"  and  ■■  ^Me"  pn* 

"  Viy  Lords,  I  pray  jour  Lordablpa  font  a  **  reeondHadon."                    > 

to  pause.    You  are  standlag  on  ^e  Mark,  uaia,  the  rir  of  InMlnl 

brink  of  a  precipice."-"  Hr  Lorda,  meiuca  with  whtch,  ta  an  hoar  af 

from  the  horror  of  this  catastropha^  parlloua  axdtamanii  ha  aalaaa  fta  ay 

aare  the  country— save  fourealrea  portnnly  of  holding  tip  thU  oiwBjiw 

from   this  situaijon.      Rescue  that  ordtr,  (in  the  peraon  of  ona  af  Ha 

couutrj'  of_  which  you  are  the  oma-  meet    amiable    Bad    MOOmpllahad 

meati,  but  in  which  70U  could  flov-  membera,)  to  tba  dialike,  eaafp^ 

rish  no  longer  when  severed  from  and  ridicule  of  "the  peoua." 

the  people,  than  the  blotiom  -m^m  "  Mj  nobla    frimd  (I)    [Bori  «f 

cut  off  from  the  root  and  stem  of  the  Dndlef,]  too,  mo  Uroa   uar  9t^ 

tree— eave  that  cDuntrf,    that  yow  mingfaam,  and    may  thwafata    ba 

may  eontiHue  to  adorn  it,"—f  Tha  auppoaad  to  know  hb  OWl  nal^ 

Ariatocnwr  which  la  Bhakeo,"  ftc    boor*  betlar  titan  we  can, 


"  But  1  do  here  pour  forth  atf  enp-  tbe  ilatennai  of  Btmll^^lD,  Hd 

''a  Throne  of  Hercf,  at  the  pbUoaophara  ofuBAMaR. 

.  mar  be  poured  down  He  will  lira— Itall  Uhi-Jm  wUllin 

n  the  people  of  this  conntrj  in  to  laara  a  laeaon  of  piaMkal  wtadMl 


that  that  mercf  may  be  poured  down    He  will  lira— f  tell  Uhi-Jm  wUllin 
UDon  the  people  of  this  conntrj  in    to  laara  a  laeaon  of  piMt' 
rger  measure  than  the  neriti  of  from  tiM  itateamen  of  B 


a  larger  measure  than  the  meriti  of  from  tiM  itateamen  of  Blrmli^bai^ 

it$ rtdert  may  lUaerve,  and  Ihatjour    audofforbearance.fromtha^bno* 

beartamarbeTvaNBii  toiusttca."       pbara  of   Hanebeatar.      Hr  aaUe 

Observe  how  artfulljr  Mr  Brou^    friend    waa    Ul-adTi>ed    When   ha 

am  points  the  finger  of  public  odiam    thought  of  dli^f  iw  Ui  tdaU  Uft 

an  d  disappointment  at  the  Lord*  ,■    aarcaam  npon  fflO/)00  people  Ik  tfca 

bow  sllghtlf  he  speaks  of  their  ata-    ona  place,  and  180,000  in  tbe  often 

tion  and  uaea ;  and  pran  that  their    He  mi  lltUa  hj  ancb  exUUtloH  l» 

hearu  may  be  "  iimied"  to  Joatlca  I    wirda  pdningaateekaf  ondltftMa 

Hark  him  again,  (Julj  8,  18!U>,)  In  a    tbeorderbe  balongato— fittbftNowA 

tpeech  to  tha  Mechania'  iMtitvtt,   eomoHmting  tot  tbe  order  be  adanH^ 

aueeringfy  repreeentlnf  tba  Ariat»-   byMtadMb^U»l««(1mHiBgriMI 

aw^yim  "  oat  wii£-motBlaa»liAwa,^i^   wA  »afr<T  "[**■  * **'g?rtP'. 


IttMJ  Loardi  Brougham,  Lyndhurst,  and  Local  CourU^  jn^ 

creet.to  draw  himself  up  ia  the  scared  by  classical  quotations, 
|iride  of  hexameter  and  pentameter 
T6rae--6kill  in  classic  authors — the 
knack  of  turning  fine  sentences,  and 
to  look  down  with  derision  on  the 
knowledge  of  his  unrepresented  fel- 
low-countrymen, in  the  weightier 
mailers  of  practical  legislation.  I 
have  no  desire  ever  to  hear  them 
read  a  Latin  line,  or  hit  off  in  the 
mother  tongue  any  epigram.  In 
these  qualities,  they  and  I  freely 
yield  the  palm  to  others.  1,  as  their 
T^nresentativet  yield  it.'*  **  Atjain^  rc" 
presenting  them  here, — for  them  I 
bow*' (suiting  the  action  to  the  word) 
^  lo  my  noble  friend*s  immeasurable 
superiority  in  all  things  classical  or 
OTtical.  In  book  lore,  in  purity  of 
dlctioDy  in  correct  prosody,  even  in 


or 

brow- beaten  by  fine  sentences;  and 
as  for  an  epigram,  they  care  as  little 
for  it  as  they  do  for  a  cannon  ball  J  " 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  said  ostensi* 
biy  of  Lord  Dudley  only — of  Lord 
Brougham's  "  friend,"— and  very 
kindly  said  of  him,  too— but  he 
rou8t  be  blind,  indeed,  who  does 
not  sec  that — it  was  read//  said  and 
meani  of  the  whole  **  order"  to  which 
he  behmged  .'—Ponder  well  this  pas* 
sage  I  The  Lord  Chancellor,  knowing 
well  that  the  country  was  very  near 
the  verge  of  rebellion — that  armed 
organized  bodies  of  '*  hundreds  of 
thousands"  were  talking  of  marchinr 
up  to  London,  inllamed  by  the  insi- 
dious misrepresentations  of  Lord 
Brougham's  government — mark  tliis 


eleganceofpersonal demeanour, /mir/    Lord   Chancellor    rising   from   the 
Amt  hide  our  diminished  heads.   But     Woolsack,  to  conciliate  tlie  people. 


to  say  that  I  will  take  my  noble  friend's 

Judgment  on  any  grave  practical  sub' 

ject,»~*on  any  thing  touching  the  great 

interests  of  our  commercial  country,  or 


to  calm  the  smothered  indignation 
of  the  Peers,  by  avowing  himself 
THE  Representative  of  these  Peo- 
ple I  The  Lord  Chancellor  their  Jte* 


of  those  mcady  questions  which    presentative  I    The  self- dubbed  re^ 


engage  the  statesman,  t/ie  philosopher, 
im  practicei-^to  say  that  I  could  ever 
dream  of  putting  the  Noble  EarVsopi" 
nionSf  aye,  or  his  knowledije,  in  any 
comparison  unth  the  bold,  rational, 
judicious,  reflecting,  natural,  and,  be-* 
emue  natund,  the  trust-worthy  opir^ 
ions  of  those  honest  men,  who  always 
give  ikeir  strong  natural  sense  a  fair 
play,  having  no  qffsctations  to  warp 
their  judgment'^io  dream  of  any  such 
comparison  as  this,  would  be  on  my 
part  a  flattery,"  kc — **  I  speak  now  of 
the  middle  classes,  of  those  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  respectable  persons, 
Uie  most  numerous^  and  by  far  the 
most  wealUiy  order  in  the  commu- 
nity. Borifcdl your  Lordships*  castles, 
manors,  rights  of  warren,  and  rights 
of  chase,  with  all  your  broad  acres, 
were  brought  to  the  hammer,  and 
sold  at  50  years'  purchase,  the  price 
would  fly  up  and  kick  the  beam, 
when  counterpoised  by  the  vast  and 
solid  riches  or  those  middle  classes, 
who  are  also  the  genuine  dkposi- 
TARIBS  of  sober,  rational,  intelligent, 
and  honest  English  feeling.  Unable 
though  they  may  be  to  round  a  pe- 
riod,  or  point  an  epigram,  they  are 
solid  right-judging  men  ;  and  above 
all,  not  given  to  change.  They  will 
neither  be  led  astray  by  false  reason- 
ieg',  aor  deluded  by  impudent  flat* 
tmr(0>  ^ul  so  neither  will  they  be 


presentative  of  these  insurgent  '^  my^ 
riads"  was  tlien  standing  by  the 
Woolsack — taunting  the  doomed 
aristocracy  as  the  contemptible  but 
designing  enemies  of  *'  the  people" 
— holding  them  up  as  differing  trom 
"  the  people"  only  in  frivolous  and 
insignificant  accomplishments,  and 
yet  resisting  their  claims  to  the 
death  I  We  believe  that  on  this  me- 
morable occasion  "  more  was  meant 
tiian  met  the  ear;"  that  Lord 
Brougham^  true  to  the  principles  of 
bis 'whole  life,  distinctly  calculated 
the  force  of  his  words — that  tiiey 
were  timed  with  a  tremendous  pre- 
cision, and  that  Providence  alone 
averted  the  result 

One  other  instance— out  of  many 
that  could  be  selected — and  we  shall 
proceed.  It  was  on  the  last  debate 
upon  the  Local  Courts  Bill.  In  the 
midst  of  much  arrogant  egotism^ 
some  of  the  Peers — finding  the  Chan- 
cellor at  his  tricks  again — harping 
on  his  old  string — smiled.  See  tiie 
malice  of  the  cunning  Chancellor  I 

"I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge 
my  duty,  thankful  even  fn-  half  an 
inch  of  concession  in  favour  of  the 
people  /" — "  It  matters  little  your 
dashing  the  cup  of  promise  from. 
my  Viptt— W\  \Xi  4o«»  tqiXNkx  ^^xst 

cup  of  v^ou^ai^  tes!ia^O»\K^  ^  ^ 


5AS  lA>rd8  Brmtgham,  ZspMur^i,  ami  Local  Ckmrt^  ZApM^ 

people  of  England.*  [A  smile.]    I  certain  qualities  for  wUoh  neilhar 

expected  that  smile,  counselled  as  his  friends  nor  enemies  gare  Um 

you  have  been  that  it  would  be  de-  credit— and  it  is  easy  to  aceoiut 

grading  to  you  not  tp  disregard  such  for  them !    Hi4  abase,   as    **  Mr** 

consequences.    [No  I  no  I]     I    say  Brougham,  of  Lord  Eldon,  will  never 

yes — you  were  told  to  disregard  the  be  forgotten.    Night  after  night  did 

feelings  of  the  people!  [No!  no!]  he  vent  in  the  House  of  Commons 

Well'-tlien  I  am  to  understand  you  the  most  virulent  calumnies  against 

do  regard  the  feelings  of  the  poor  sui'  that  most  gifted  and  amiable  nobla- 

tor  I "  [Cheers.]  man — who  repaid  it,  as  became  his 

We  were  present  at  the  debate,  superior  qualities,  but  with  an  in- 
and  never  can  forget  the  indigna-  crease  of  personal  courtesy,  when- 
tion  excited  by  this  despicable  ma-  ever  he  had  the  opportunity  of  ma- 
nwuvrel  The  sarcasm  about  the  nifesting  it.  But  how  did  Lord 
smile,  however,  is  not  original  I  Lord  Brougham  act,  when,  on  the  Wool- 
Brougham  has  borrowed  it  from  the  sack,  he  fancied  himself  aggrieved  ? 
distinguished  Mr  Roebuck,  Member  We  must  explain  a  little — and  that 
for  Bath,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  little  will  give  a  key  to  much  of  kis 
maiden-speech  in  reply  to  Mr  Stan-  Lordship's  conduct  Did  you  ever 
ley,  on  tlie  Address,  observed, "  He  chance  to  hear,  reader,  of  a  certain 
knew  the  cause  of  that  sneer  from  Sir  Edward  Sugden  ?  Do  you  know 
the  Honourable  Member;  and  if  any  that  he  is  the  most  consummate  real- 
thing  was  more  distinctive  than  property  lawyer  that  lives— -perhaps 
another  of  true  aristocratic  feel-  that  ever  lived — in  this  country? 
ing,  it  was,  that  when  any  appeal  That  he  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
was  made  to  the  kindlier  and  more  be  the  first  practitioner  in  the  Court 
honest  feelings,  they  were  sure  to  of  Chancery?  This  is  the  man  over 
meet  it  with' a  laugh!"  This  leaf  whose  head,  to  the  indignation  of  tho 
to  be  plucked  by  the  Lord  Chancel-  profession.  Lord  Brougham  scran* 
lor  out  of  the  green  chaplet  of  the  bled  into  the  Chancellor's  chair ;  this 
Member  for  Bath — and  that  without  formidable  individual  was  henceforth 
scruple  or  acknowledgment, .—  is  to  appear  before  Lord  BrouffhamQ) 
somewhat  hard  upon  nsing  parlia-  asacounsel,andthatintheprofound« 
mentary  talent !  est  discussions  upon  the  most  subtle 

We  cite  these  instances  more  in  and  complicated  of  sciences.    Ho 

sorrow  than  in  anger;  and,  while  we  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  the  new 

are  on  this  part  of  Lord  Brougham's  Chancellor  into  acquiescence  in  his 

character,  cannot  avoid  noticing  ano-  various  innovations-^for  no  sooner 

ther  man(Buvre  of  his  Lordship,  prac-  was  his  Lordship  seated,  than,  like  a 

tised  about  the  time  of  debating  the  madman  **  scattering  fire-brandsy  ap> 

Reform  Bill  —  when  there  was  a  rows,  and  death,"  he  began  to  aug>» 

slight  manifestation  of  resistance  to  gest  alterations  by  wholesale  in  m 

the  payment  of  taxes.  He  caught  up  system  with  which  he  was  about  as 

the  idea — blazoned  the  intelligence  familiar  as  his  coachman  or  mace- 

from  the  Woolsack,  magnified  the  bearer.    Sir  Edward,  in  his  place 

mischief,  by  in  fact  suggesting  its  in  Parliament,  suggested  an  enquiry 

perpetration,  —  and  then   in   luke-  into  certain  manoeuvres  of  his  Lord* 

warm  terms  cautioned  *'  the  people"  ship.    As  soon  as  this  came  to  the 

against  doing  any  thing  so  improper,  ears  of  the  courteous  and  philoso- 

even  so  unconstitutional  I     Was  his  phic  Chancellor,  did  he  temperately 

Lordship  acting  on  a  hint  in  the  and  dignifiedly  vindicate  himself? 

writings  of  Lord  Bacon — when  he  He  called  Sir  Edward  Sugden  a 

speaks  of  "  teaching  dangers  to  come  bug !    Hear  his  very  words,  lest  you 

Oil,    bif  over^early  buckling   towards  should  doubt  the  truth  of  our  state- 

ihcm  f  "  ment. 

Since  Lord  Brougham's  elevation       **  Yes,  my  Lords,  we  have  all  read 

to  the  Woolsack,  he  has  developed  that  It  is  this  heaven-born  thirst  for 

m 

^  Lord  Broughnm — or  his  secretary — .wtols  a  \%\Uft  \o  B\Tm\fi^hi»iH  urgingjktm 

foget  up  petitions  jn  favour  of  the  BUl\  Blallk»t  ^*»*^^*«*  ViiV\^«4>b(l  W^^»«l^ 
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laftnrmaiioiiy  and  its  invariable  con- 
cmnitanta— a  self-disreearding  and 
candid  mind,  Uiat  most  distinguishes 
man  from  the  lower  animals— /ro/n 
Ihe  crawling  reptile,  from  the  wasp 
that  stingSy  and  from  the  wasp  that 
fidn  would  but  cannot  stitig ;— hc/i^^'/i- 
gtdihet  us,  my  Lords,  not  only  from 
tke  insect  that  crawls  and  stinys,  but 
f^cm  that  more  powerful,  because  jnore 
qffcnsive,  creature — ^thb  bug — which, 
powerful  and  offensive  as  it  is,  after 
all  is  but  vermin.  Yes,  I  say,  it  is 
this  laudable  propensity  upon  which 
humanity  justly  prides  itself,  which, 

I  have  no  doubt,  solely  influenced 
the  learned  gentleman  to  whom  I 
allude,  to  seek  for  information  which 

II  would  be  cruel  to  stingily  gratify." 
— .*  The  cavil  of  little  minds,"  &c.* 

Gentle,  but  much  shocked  reader, 
this  was  uttered  by  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  I  When  we  read  it, 
after  our  indignation  had  somewhat 
aubsided,  it  brought  to  our  recollec- 
tion a  felicitous  passage  in  the  speech 
of  Mr  Henry  Brougham  when  de- 
fending a  certain  convicted  libeller 
of  the  clergy:  it  shews  both  the 
premeditation  of  the  abominable 
outrage  on  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  and 
that  when  Lord  Brougham  consi- 
dera  he  has  once  uttered  a  good 
thing,  he  does  not  scruple  to  borrow 
even  from  himself  I 

•*  Not  that  they--*  the  clergy,'— 
wound  deeply  or  injure  much  ;  but 
that  is  no  fault  of  theirs ;  without 
hurting,  they  give  trouble  and  an- 
noyance. The  insect  brought  into 
Ufk  by  corruption,  and  nestled  in  filth, 
[lauah  I]  I  mean  MeniRT-FLT,  though 
its  jUght  be  lowly  and  its  sting  puny, 
ean  swarm,  and  buzz,  and  irritate  the 
akin,  €md  offend  the  no^/nV— [faugh  I 
finiigh  1] — and  altogether  give  nearly 
aa  much  annoyance  as  the  wasp, 
whose  nobler  nature  it  aspires  to 
emulated*  f 

Alas,  is  it  not  shocking  that  the 
Woolsack  should  be  polluted  by 
auch  filthiness  and  abuse  ?  To  see 
Lord  Brougham — tetatis  su(b  55— di- 


ving into  the  forgotten  deptha  of 
Mr  Henry  Brougham's  scurrilitiet, 
in  search  of  the  dirtiest  drop  he 
could  find,  to  spurt  it  upon  a  gentle- 
man before  whose  superior  learning 
he  trembled  daily?  Indeed,  ever 
since  he  has  occupied  the  seat  of  the 
Chief  Equity  judge,  he  has  displayed 
a  petty  spite~a  paltry,  peevish,  irri- 
table humour — towards  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  which  nothing  can  explain, 
but  his  galling  sense  of  inferiority. 
Well  may  the  latter  exclaim— 

"  Let  the  galled  jade  wioce — our  withers 


are  un wrung. 


t» 


Indeed,  Lord  Brougham  is  not  the 
man  he  was.  Emulating  the  absurd 
ambition  of  Lord  Erskine,  he  haa 
leaped  into  a  situation  for  which  he 
is  exquisitely  unfitted,  and  is  day 
after  day  mortified  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  ridiculous  potiition  he 
occupies  in  the  profession.  Dues  he 
believe  himself  competent  to  com- 
prehend— to  correct — the  reason- 
ings of  the  veriest  tyro  in  Equity 
that  trembles  before  him  ?  He 
anxiously  gives  out  that  he  is  hated 
and  persecuted  by  the  lawyers. 
Can  he  affect  to  wonder  at  their  ri- 
diculing his  pretensions  ?  Does  he 
imagine  them  such  preposteroua 
dolts  as  not  to  see  that  his  misma- 
nagement of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
obvious  even  to  the  non-professional 
public  ?  Why,  they  are  perpetually 
shocked  by  instances  of  his  igno- 
rance— and  it  is  to  tliis  alone  they 
attribute  those  helter-skelter  blun- 
dering movements  which  his  Lord- 
snip  dignifies  and  popularizes  by  the 
name  of  Reforms!  We  regret  to 
say,  that  Lord  Brougham  has  dia- 
played  an  incredible  degree  of  igno- 
rance, not  only  of  the  practice  of  his 
Cour^  but  of  the  very  elementary 
principles  of  the  law.  The  ensuing 
instance  may  be  vouched  for.  Du- 
ring a  certain  late  case  '*  Amphlett  v. 
Parke,"  the  following  colloquy  oc- 
curred between  his  Lordship  and 
Counsel. 
Lord     Chancellor,    (UiterruptiDg 


*  Parlianentary  Debates,  July  26th,  1832. 

t  Selections  from  Mr  B.  'a  Speeches,  pp.  98-99,  ( 1832. )  It  would  seem  that  bis  Lord- 
sihip  adds  to  his  many  acquirements  tbe  science  of  entomology,  from  the  use  be  makes 
•f  tbe.terms  "insects,-  **  vermin,"   "bugs,"  "  gnaU,"  &C.  kti.    TVkwj  w^^Vj^^ws^ 
witb  bit  cboieest  aHusiona  in  matter  of  aarcssm,  or  T«kX\i«c  s^^<«b>  %\A  T«wVi  «iix«^ 
Mimm  summary  cbast/semeot  from  a  Yorkshire  geatXmanf^Vlixl&a^^^^Jtt^Ki^'^ 
wn«m  be  termed  on  the  huttings^  «« «  P^^try  ih%ecx\'' 


-CoudkI)— Whatl  do  joa.  mua  t«  laoppo^UM.  bl««M«d1>^VlMI 

Mj,th*tif  1  HreratodeviManMUU  would  bb    LordtUp  tUak"  iff^'^ft 

to  truat«es,oa  trust  tu  Mill,  with  a  npi&K  plougfainu  nodUgUl  «(p 

direction  that  out  of  the  produce  of  fnu  the  mldat  of  eompVatStaA  tttum 

that  estate  mj  trustees  were  to  pur-  nuchinerf,  lad   fecthwitti   I 


chase  another — wAic/i  latter  atate  I  fault    witb    It,  asd   dliecttw    tUt^ 

therabf  devised  to  B — why— do  jou  nkdons    in    ef err  part  «f    »'    V 

neau  tt>  coatend  that  such  a  devise  the    ennoeer*    were     to    praMM 

would  be  goiid  ?  against  his  intcrferenee^  and  ra|ir^ 

CounseL—1  apprehend,  m;  Lord,  seat  his  iacompeiencek  be  weald, 

perfectly  so!  with  Lord  Brougham,  fiad  a  nadf 

Lard  Chancellor. — What  I  an  ea-  answer—"  Ob,  I  daresay  1  knur  ■•• 

tate  putcbased  after  the  dale  of  the  thing  about  iti    Very  llkalf  I    But 

will  y  can  you  gat  my  partisana  to  belian 

Counsel. —  Most    certainly,    my  you— you,  who  are  so  deeply  Ik1«> 

Lord!  rested  in  centtnuingthe rtiaiee liii 

His  Lordship  drew  back  in  hie  correcting  f "— "  I&pfy  Jwlmmttil " 

•eat,  confounded  at  the  pertinacity  qnoth  th»  ind  Ignamt  angUeew    "^  ■it 

of    CuuDsel,    simply    through    hU  coursewaarel    WekBewttaH»> 

ignorance    of   the    hackneyed,  the  cUnery,  Ue  workinK,  and  luea— bol - 

notorious,   and    very    fundamental  do  you  f    We  amraa  bddlj-ttat 

principle  of  equity,  that  "  it  con-  Lord  Brougham  is  uttarlrUHh  Uf 

eiders   that   to   be  dune,  which  la  his  office— uoiie  knowalt  dbHIi  IfcM: 

directed  to  bedonel"*  he;  ■itdhencelili>iizle^to*'eklA» 

We  wish,  for  the  credit  of  the  off  the  mortal  ci^"  of  bttitBaw,l> 

country,  that  this  were  a  tolitarjf  soTer  the  polftiGal  and  legal  flnfr 

instance  I    It  is  painful  thus  to  have  tions  of  the  Lwd  Chaaeallar.  Th«»- 

cause  for  exposing  Lord  Broushaoi'a  latter,  the  newepapera  farfigmi  «,M»- 

ignorance  of  that  system  which  ho  Lordship  coolly  oOered  t»-Sir  U> 

has  so  rashly  undertaken  to  admi-  ward  Su^en— an  onMsd^  pnrttHf 

nister,  so  presumptuously  to  over-  t«  the  victim  of  Ua  former  IseMt 

turn— but  we  think  it  our  du^y  to  Sir  Edward  will  not  be  tho  ma*  W 

do  BO.    We  belong  ourselves  to  the  take  htm  for,  if  be  accepta  thorn  I 
English  Bar;  and,  in  common  with        OneefthegroundsoD  wklebLefi' 

our  brethren,  feel  indignant  at  the  Brougham  fouada  hU  frequaat  » 

■piiit  of  ungenerous,  virulent  de-  peals  to  popular  oomBlaeinliai^  la 

pn-eciation  towards  us,—  of  mean  "the  AlttAoodt  wfaleh  are  Tamed 

sycophancy  towards  "  Uie  people"  toucblngbla  diaposal  ofthepa»aa 

— which  his  Lordship  has  manlfesU  age  of  office."    Without  lippliw  wp 

ed  in  his  recent  attacks  upon  our  every  appointment  he  ban  niiitt 

honour    and    independence.    Lord  and  we  are  tempted  to  do  an  .•■• 

Brougham,  as  he  was  alwaye — aiA  shall  glaaco  at  ono  or  lau  lasliiiiwi 

Is— ready  to  snatch  at  any  oppor-  of  his  dlspoeal  of  patronige,  glarlnff^ 

binlty  of  pointing  out  the  Arlstocrap  ly  at  varitnce  with  hie  deUboM^ 

cy  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  tlie  formed,  at  least  iliillliiiiiliiij  iiiiiiM 

people,  so  groans  in  spirit  to  render  ed,oplnlonBonUlatsubjec^aa^Ht" 

the  same  kindly  offices  to  tho  Ba^—  Brougham.    Thus  falriyaad  ablyka 

or  render  it  subservleut  to  his  own  spoke  on  tho  7th  Februarr,  IflML  in 


purposes.      Verily,  he    tl»t    '■. 

"  thote  damned  altoracys"  n»y  yet  "The  great  object  of  ereir  {••• 

be  aoziou*  to  bribe  the  P>ar  1    Lord  vemment,  in  lelectiog  the  jndgea  of 

Brougham  and  his  frienOs  have  one  the  land,  ahouid  be  to  sdeet  th*' 

ready  answer  to  every  exposure  of  moet  skilful  and  leaned  men  hi  tMr' 

hie  ignorance  and  quackeTy,^tliat  proCawlon."—^  There  oo^tnol'tBi 

"  the  profession"  are  "iaUrttted"  be, in  ehooalDgjudgeafromthi  bar^ 


•  Sh  ■)■■  (I>r*a  a.  OrMTenor)  lbs  eais  at  Mngktaa  «.  AttMmr'QsBsnd,  fS 

Ramell  mai  My\nem  lUp.  157,)  In  whldi  Lari  Brasfhsa  nnwa,  MlboMdy,  mr 

/bllowlag—"  it  Ii  not  mors  trut  that  tbln|sihpt  w*  H(iulMtlMt>v*thlaf  ■w.sfijfl 

te  Dim  anotber,  than  thai  parsons  related  by  HmA  U  ft«  '        '"  "'  ' 
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anf  exdusion  or  restriction.  He 
alone  ought  to  be  selected  in  whom 
talent^ Integrity, and  experience  most 
abound,  and  are  best  united.  The 
office  of  a  judge  is  of  so  important 
and  responsible  a  nature,  that  one 
■hould  suppose  the  members  of  Go- 
vernment would  naturally  require 
that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
make  their  selection  from  the  whole 
field  of  the  profession — that  they 
would  themselves  claim  to  have  the 
whole  field  open  to  their  choice. 
Who  would  not  believe  that  a  MiniS" 
try  would  not  eagerly  seek  to  have  all 
men  before  them,  when  their  object 
must  be  to  choose  the  most  able 
and  accomplished?  *  «  *  But  is 
this  the  case  ?  Is  all  the  field  really 
open?  Are  there  no  portions  of  the 
domain  excluded  from  the  selector's 
authority?  True,  and  no  law  pre- 
▼ents  it — ♦  *  ♦  but  a  custom,  *  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance,' that  party ^  as  well  as  me- 
rit, must  be  studied  in  these  appoint- 
ments I  *  *  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
if  a  man  belongs  to  a  party  opposed 
to  the  views  of  Government,  if — 
which  the  best  and  ablest  of  men,  and 
if^  fittest  for  the  Bench,  may  well  be 
^—he  is  known  for  opinions  hostile  to 
the  Ministry,  he  can  expect  no  promO' 
tion — rather  let  me  say,  the  country 
has  no  chance  of  his  elevation  to  the 
Bench,  whatever  be  his  talents,  or  how 
conspicuously  soever  he  may  shine  in  all 
the  most  important  departments  of  the 
profession.  In  Scotland,  it  is  true,  a 
more  liberal  policy  has  been  pur- 
sued, and  the  Hight  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman  opposite  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
has  done  himself  great  honour  by 
recommending  Mr  Gillies,  and  Mr 
Cranstoun,  and  Mr  Clerk — all  as 
well  known  for  party  men  there  as 
Lord  Eldon  is  here — though,  unfor- 
tunately, their  party  has  been  what 
IS  now  once  more  termed  the  wrong 
side;  but  all  men  of  the  very  highest 
eminence  among  the  professors  of  the 
law,  *  *  But,  sir,  what  is  our  sys- 
tem ?  If,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
whole  of  Westminster- Hall  were  to 
be  called  on,  in  the  event  of  any  va- 
cancy unfortunately  occurring  amojig 
the  Chief  Justices,  to  name  the  man 
best  suited  to  fill  it — to  point  out  the 
individual  whose  talents  and  integ- 


rity best  deserve  the  situation,  whose 
judicial  exertions  were  most  likely 
to  shed  blessings  on  his  country — can 
any  one  doubt  for  a  mcmcnt  whose 
name  would  be  echoed  on  every  side  9 
No,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to 
the  individual  to  whom  would  point 
the  common  consent  of  those  most 
competent  to  judge.  But  then  he  is 
known  as  a  party-man — and  all  his 
merits,  were  they  even  greater  than 
they  are,  would  be  in  vain  extolled 
by  his  profession,  and  in  vain  desi- 
derated by  his  country.  I  repro- 
bate  THIS   MISCHIEVOUS    SYSTEM    by 

which  the  Empire  loses  the  services  of 
some  of  the  ablest,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  honest  men  within  its 
bounds,**  * 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  frank 
and  upright  speaker  did  not  wish  to 
point  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
himself,  as  the  person  possessing 
such  eminent  qualifications  for  the 
Bench — though  this  would  seem 
questionable — since  he  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  say,  shortly  after,  "  /can- 
not take  the  situation  of  a  judge — I 
cannot  afford  it."  Oh,  no,  the  eye 
of  this  disinterested  and  philosophi- 
cal reformer  was,  it  seems,  all  the 
while,  fixed  on  the  glistening  summit 
of  the  profession ! 

"  No  sparrow's  hop  from  twig  to  twif 

was  his— 
Whose  powerful  pinions  seek  the  higher 


air: 


!  »» 


The  House^the  whole  profession 
—assumed,  and  correctly,  that  Sir 
James  Scarlett  was  the  individual 
alluded  to.  This  consummate  law- 
yer has  long  occupied  the  proudest 
station  at  the  Bar — and  none  knew 
his  admirable  qualities  more  tho- 
roughly than  his  sincere  and  elo- 
quent panegyrist.  Well !— Since  the 
delivery  of  this  speech,  the  two 
Chief  Justices  have  fallen  vacant,  and 
been  filled  up  by  two  different  Admi- 
nistrations. Under  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Chief- Justiceship  of 
the  Common-Pleas,  by  the  direction 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  was  adorned  by 
the  elevation  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tindai 
— of  whose  character,  as  a  lawyer, 
both  practical  and  constitutional,  and 
qualities  as  a  man,  it  is  needless  to 
speak,  seeing  they  speak  for  them- 


^  Spmk  oa  ai«  Administrailgn  of  iVit  X4k.W|,^  Vl|  \^\^ 
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selves.  Since  the  accession  of  Lord 
Grey  to  power,  the  death  of  that 
most  distinguished  judge,  Lord  Teu« 
terden,  placed  the  Chiet'-Justiceship 
of  the  King's  Bench  at  the  disposal 
of  Ministers.  Now — said  the  pro- 
fession— now,  said  the  public — for 
Sir  James  Scarlett!  But  no;  not  a 
breatli — not  a  whisper  ol  him  I 

**  Oil,  no,  \vt'.  never  nivntion  A/w, 
Ilia  name  is  never  heurJ  " 

Lord  Brougham's 

*'  Lips  ari^  niiw  I'orbid  to  npeak 
That  once  taoiiiiar  word  " 

In  the  ears  of  Lord  Grey  !  Why  ? 
Because  Littlediile,  Parke,  Patteson, 
Taunton — the  eminent  puisne  judges 
— were,  one  of  them,  entitled  to  the 
preference  y  No,  but  Sir  James  had 
ptM-petrated  a  certain  enormity — 
ha<l  committed  the  **  sin  never  to  bo 
forgiven*'  by  the  present  Ministry 
— he  iind  presumed  to  oppose  the 
Keform  Bill,  hkilfully  but  temperate- 
ly. Did  tbat  impugn  his  legal  know- 
ledge f  blot  out  his  thirty  years' 
experience  V  warp  his  di.-»rretion  and 
independence,  and  so  render  it  not 
only  impolitic,  but  unHafe,  to  in- 
vest him  with  the  judicial  ermine  ? 
Did  thatchange  the  opinions  "echoed 
on  ev<»ry  side  of  Westminster  Hall," 
as  to  his  legal  fitness  for  the  office  ? 
Did  that  afford  ground  for  "  depri- 
ving the  country  of  the  chance  of  his 
elevatitm  ?'*  Oh  no  !  Was  he,  then, 
becoming  childish, — were  his  facul- 
ties "  falling  into  the  sere  and  yel- 
low leafy**  Oh  no!  Witness  him 
at  this  moment,  the  most  active, 
brilliant,  and  powerful  advocate  at 
the  bar !     No,  Lord  Brougham  be-    — retires  from  the  Exchequer,  and 

thouglit    himself    of     Sir    Thomas     and  —  Mr  John  Wilijams, 

Denman*  —  his  coadjutor  in  the  K.  C,  is  popped  into  his  place! 
Queen*H  trial — the  King*s  Attorney-  Think  of  that ;  meditate  upon  it ;  ap- 
General !  //<  was  the  lucky  winner  pend  a  memorandum  of  the  appoint- 
in  the  (irovf'rnment  lottery  of  law  ment,  as  an  illustrative  note  to  some 
prizes,  and  he  sacriliced  his  prodi-  future  edition  of  the  speech  from 
gious  practice  at  the  bar  to  take  the  which  we  have  been  quoting — which 
premier  seat  on  the  Bench,  in  order  to    we  are  illustrating  I    Let  it  serve  as 


[April, 

**  guide,  control^  correct*' thoM  yomg 
and  inexperienced  lawyersp  Lifcde> 
dale,  Parke,  Patteson,  and  Taunton  I 
God  forbid  that  we  should  say  aught 
to  impeach  Sir  Tliomas  Denman,  one 
of  the  most  courteous,  amiable,  and 
dignified  gentlemen  that  ever  graced 
the  seat  of  justice,  one  whose  personal 
qualities  have  long  endearea  him  to 
every  member  of  the  profession,  as 
his  eloquence  and  elegant  acquire- 
ments have  won  him  applause  from 
the  public ;  but  surely  the  blooming 
bouquet  of  such  accomplishments 
was  but  ill  suited  to  flourish  upon  the 
bleak  barren  eminence  of  the  Chief- 
Justiceship — in  an  atmosphere  of 
law  "  chilly  and  ungenial  !*'  Though 
we  sincerely  love  Sir  Thomas,  we 
shall  not  flatter  him,  and  therefore 
give  utterance  here  to  the  indignant 
astonishment  of  the  profession  that 
hr  should  have  been  selected,  in  pre- 
ference to  Sir  James  Scarlett — ^to  ten, 
or  even  twenty  others!  Suppose 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — suppose 
Lord  Lyndhurst — had  *'  done  this 
deed,"-— what  blighting  diatribes 
should  we  presently  have  heard  from 
Mr  Henry  Brougham  in  the  House 
of  Commons  I  Ilow  the  press  would 
have  rung  with  execrations  of  such, 
outrageous  partiality  and  favourit- 
ism I 

But  perhaps  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion would  enable  Lord  Brougham 
to  vindicate  his  character  as  an  im- 
partial dispenser  of  judicial  prefer- 
ment,— to  look  into  his  own  speech, 
and  act  upon  the  piinciples  it  de- 
velopes.  Let  us  see.  Mr  Baron 
Bay  ley — durum  et  vcnerahih  nomen 


*  On  th(^  Queen's  trial,  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  King's  Attorney  -  Gene- 
ral (now  Lord  Lyndhurst),  thnt  *'  Bergami  should  be  called  to  the  bar,  to  state  that 
the  whdle  ch:ii'i;e  was  a  fiction,*'  [Tiial,  vol.  iii.  p.  2i88»]  the  present  Chief- Jastlcs 
of  the  King'H  l^cnch  deliberately  asserted,  that  *'  from  the  beginning  of  ike  world  no 
Instance  roiild  be  found  of  an  individual,  charged  with  adultery,  being  called  to  dis- 
prove  it,^^ — the  jireciKc  cnie  having  occurred  on  the  occanion  of  a  Divorce  Bill  In  the 
HouHti  of  Lonhf  in  1 792  I     But  fourteen  yeart*  experience  have,  no  doubt,  inaproved 
tJie  law  of  Sir  Thomas,     It  is  an  error,  by  ihc  vay,  \o  %^vV^w  v\«X.  «X\^«Uc  re- 
quires  this  office  to  be  offerpd  to  the  Attornev-G^UftwX.  LftX^Ttu\«^«i'?l»%Y^^^ 
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«  memeDto  of  Lord  Brougham's  sin- 
cerity,  consistency,  impartiality,  wis- 
dom I  '  'Tia  true  that  this  emhient 
kidividua],  Baron  Williams,  has 
edited  an  edition  of  Blackstone,  and 
eompiled  a  little  treatise  on  the  stu- 
dy of  the  law — works  that  he  will 
Bowbave  time  to  look  intoon  hisown 
account;  that  he  also  was  employed 
for  Queen  Caroline ;  that  he  has  long 
been  an  able  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review;  that  he  has  relin- 
quished a  practice  of  about  L.  10,000 
»-year  at  the  Bar ;  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  almost  all  the  heaviest 
.commercial  and  other   cases   that 

iave  happened  in  his  time ;  that  the 
AW  Reports  are  studded  with  innu- 
jnerable  masterly  arguments  of  his ; 
that  a  many  years'  close  intimacy 
with  his  illustrious  friend  Lord 
Brougham,  has  had  the  effect  of  com- 
municating to  him  much  of  that  per- 
sonage's minute,  various,  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  principles 
end  practice  of  the  common  law, — 
end  will  now  attract  into  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  more  business  even 
than  in  the  time  of  bis  predecessor ; 
that  he  is  proverbial  n>r  patience, 
.tact,  and  temper :    But — 

—What  Bay  yott  to  all,this,  my  Lord 
Ciiancellor?  Oh— if  your  own  heart 
do  not  condemn  you,  "neither  do  we. 
Go  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more  I"* 

But»  **  rumours  are  abroad — whis- 
pers fill  the  air— every  species  of 
tale  is  afloat,"t  ^7  Lord,  about  one 
Sir  William  Home !  It  is  hinted  that 
liehasbeenatrociouslyiockeyed;  that 
lie  has  been  perfidiously  manoeuvred, 
not  only  out  of  the  Baronship  of  Uie 
Exchequer,  but  his  Attorney- Gene- 
ralship, and  flung  back  with  con- 
temptuous unkindness  upon  the 
surges  of  precarious  private  practice, 
amidst  the  sympathy— the  amaze-* 
ment  of  his  brethren*  How  is  this  ? 
Had  your  Lordship  any  thing  to  do 
with  it  ?  Did  you  consider  him  com- 
petent for  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  but  inept  to  continue  such, 
or  receive  the  ordinary  compliment 
of  elevation?— Can  it  be  true  that 
your  Lordship  inveigled  him  into  a 
resignation  or  his  Attorney-General* 


ship  by  an  explicit  promise,  which 
you  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep,  but  easy  to  back  out  of?  Was 
there  any  proposition  hinted  at  by 
your  Lordship,  which  was  at  once 
rejected  by  Sir  William  as  unconsti^ 
tutional,  but  which  you  spoke  of  as 
furnishing  matter  for  only  a  **  nine 
dai/s^  wonder  i  "  Is  Sir  William  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  dupe  ?  a  victim  ? 
Whose  dupe  ?     Whose  victim  ? 

We  further  congratulate  your 
Lordship  on  your  delicacy  and  dis- 
cretion in  filling  up  certain  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Sir 
William  Home.  Mr  John  Williams 
and  Mr  Pepys  being,  whilom,  her  pre- 
sent Majesty's  law  officers,  thought  fit 
rudely  to  resign  with  Lord  Urey; 
and  her  Majesty — Heaven  bless  her, 
as  the  country  loves  her  Idlest  no 
time  in  supplying  herself  with  better 
men — Serjeants  Taddy  and  Mere- 
wether,  who  now  retain  their  offices. 
Your  Lordship  gracefully  selects 
your  Royal  Mistress's  two  discarded 
servants,  the  one  to  be  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  other  King's 
Solicitor-General  1  There  is  a  piece 
of  practical  sarcasm  for  you  I  Sic  itur 
ad  astra  I    O  rare  Lord  Brougham ! 

Again,  let  us  reverently  request 
your  Lordship—*'  passing  swiftly 
over":]:  the  uproar  and  confusion 
you  have  created  in  your  own  court 
— rule  issuing  against  rule,  and  order 
countermanding  order — to  cast  your 
eyes  upon  a  certain  Bankruptcy 
Court — What !  do  you  start !  do  you 
shudder  to  look  at  your  hideous 
handiwork  ?  Well,  we  shall  not  de« 
tain  you  long.  We  wish  merely  to 
remind  you  of  a  passage  alreitdy 
quoted  from  your  speeches,  and  ask 
a  single  question.  "  The  great  object 
of  every  government,  m  selecting 
the  judges  of  the  land,  should  be  to 
select  the  most  skilful  and  learned 
men  in  their  profession."  Did  this 
**  truism,  with  which  you  were 
ashamed  to  trouble  the  House,"  es- 
cape your  Lordship's  recollection  in 
your  hasty  flight  from  the  Bar  to  the 
Woolsack?  In  nominating  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Review,  how  was 
it  that  only  one  was  selected  who 


*  See  the  extraordinary  use  made  of  this  quotition  in  the  peroration  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Denman*8  speech  for  the  Queen. 

f  Lord  Brougbam*«  reply  on  the  I^ocal  CoutV^C  \^\\\.— ^^^>A>5A^>^ 
/  See  bfa  LordBbip'a  advice  to  Lord  "WyntoTd  \n  xYi^XwX.  liCiCT^C^wVi  \^i3Q«JMt. 
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kad  any  praeUcal  ksowledfe  of  Hm  They  wwild  tanlf »  if 

law  to  be  admlnklered— Sir  G«om  wwrdaaaf  Aafcrdly^linii  f\km^ 

Roee-^and  he  made  to  occopf  dia  faitraH  Ikm  whh  %r  hrlaf  req«Mig 

junior  post  of  all  ?  aound  diaerelioii  and  laandag  ia 

Such    are    tamplea    of    Lord  the  BHuuigeiiieiit  of  the  cne»  birt  Ib» 

Brougham's  dlsposiu  of  his  exdiing  eaasaatly  MorHied  hiai  bf  their  pve* 

stock  of  patronage;  but  who  can  ference  of  his  yoaneer  and  leaa pee* 

trust  himself  to  speak  of  the  enor-  tendfaif  brethren.    He  known  lUile 

mous  and  unconstitutional  additiona  be  the  oaae;  he  knowa  ako  howpev- 

he  has  already  made,  and  meditatea  feetly  well  aware  they  are  of  fala  fai» 

making,  to  that  stock  ?    Why,  hh  eeBspetency  for  his  preaent  duUea  t 

**  Commissioners  "    are    crawling,  and,  therefore,  he  gives  tliefli  m  bM 

vermin  "-like  if  you  will,  all  over  aame,  and  hopea  ^  tke  peoph**  wiH 


the  country,  commanded  to  fasten  nm  them  down  for  him  1    He  la  » 

and  gorge  upon  filth  whererer  they  nevally  reported  to  haTO  said  that  lie 

can  find  it,  and  make  it  where  there  hoped  to  aee  the  day  when  ten 

is  none— at  least  so  Mr  Brougham  were  not  100  atlomeya  in  LepdOi 

would  have  spoken  of  it!    lliere  We  will  remind  him  of  mpaaMM-lA 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chanoel'*  Lord  Baoon*B  eaiay  of  "  JSediwae 

lor^s  incessant  anxiety  is  to  create  and  IMublea:*'— 

lucrative  employment,  which  he  may  **  Preboa  undid  himaelf  by  teft 

dispense  among  the  needier  mem-  speech,   '  ai  vixero  una  epna  erit 

bers  of  the  Bar.    How  many  are  aasplina    Romano   imperlo   miHl^ 

there  that  look  for  a  livelihood  no  Iraai'— n  speech  of  great  dem# 

longer  to  legitimate  and  honourable  for   the   aoldiera,  and   vaA   wn, 

efforts  in  their  profession,  which  it  Sorely  prineea  [Ghano^ora!)  bad 

seems  Lord  Brougham's  policy  to  need,  in  tender  raatlera  and  tkklhib 

render    fruitless,    by    introducing  dmea,  to  beware  wliat  they  any,  eape- 

changes  which  make  that  profession  elallT  in  their  short  apeeAea,  wmdi 

scarce  worth  following — but  to  the  Ay  abroad  like  darta,  i»mI  are  Atmgkt 

Lord  Chancellor !    How  many  now  to  be  ditcharwd  out  of  their  ecareft  ^ 

are  entering  the  profession  solely  on  iadkmMi  and  as  for  LAnoa  nisooun- 

the  streogUi  of  the  semi-political  sbs,  they  are  flat  things,  and  net 

%xA  other  offices  created  by  Lord  much  to  be  noted  I  ** 

Brougham!    Indeed,  he  is  striking  Having  tiiua  rapidly  touched  upon 

blows  daily  at  the  independence  of  a  few  sinificant  featorea  in  the  pub- 

the  Bar !    With  «<  Mr  '^^  Brongham  lie  life  both  of «  Mr  *'  and  "^  Loid" 

this  was  otherwise  —  alas  for  the  Brougham— having  pointed  out  Ike 

discrepancy    between    professions  course  lie  frmn  the  nrst  chalked  out 

and  practice ! — for  **  to  nim^  much  to  himself,  the  ainister  perserenoioe 

reflecting*  on  these  things,  it  always  witii  which  he  has  adhered  to  it^  and 

seemed  a  worthier  honour,  &c  tlian  often  by  what  unwarrantable  meam 

to  enioy  all  that  office  could  be-  ^haviitf  explained  the  nature  of  bii 

BtowCi] — office,  of  which  the  patron-  pretensionsasfirstEquityJndgeinthe 

age  would  be  an  irksome  eneum-  Kingdom,  and  exposed  the  grmmda^ 

brance  n !]— the  emoluments  super-  his  hatred  forthe  profession,  on  wboae 

fluous  to  one  content  with  the  r^st  ndns  he  hopea  to  rise— we  come  to 

of  his  industrious  fellow-citiaens —  hia  last  grand  scheme  for  effeetiag 

that  his  own  hands  minister  to  his  this  object— his  Local  Courts  rail 

wants.'*  [! !  Ijf    The  patronage  *'  an  This  crowning  measure  shewed  that 

irksome  encumbrance  I "    Indeed,  he  at  length  he  considered  himaelf  to 

has  taken  pains  to  make  it  so  I    He  have  mscorered  the  means  of  aure 

has  gloriously  increased  the  fund  to  rerenge  upon  his  enemies.    Havii^ 

be  distributed,  the  number  of  sppli-  once  nit  upon  it,  aee  with  what  In- 

cants,  and,  ergo,  the  trouble  of  dls-  flexible  pertinacity  he  has  adhered 

pensing  it    His  motives  for  hum-  to  it!   Seenre  in  Ha  own  popularily, 

bling  "  the  attornei/s*'  are  obvious,  his  acknowledged  powen.of  CBUat- 


*  Pah  !  Tbh  tiakliog  echo  of  "  mihi  snf«niMK%  v^jAmdM?*  U  ^hjat  iMd 
brougham  prides  hiuifelf  upon. 
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5  the  popular  feeling  in  hie  favoitr  coldly  and  keenly  scrutinizing  and 
orth  comes  **  thb  poor  man's  exposing  his  actings  and  doings— 
BILL*' — introduced  by  '*  his  reprb-  and  therefore  it  has  somehow  or  an- 
tiNTATiTB  "  in  the  house  of  **  h  is  bnb-  other  become  the  business  of  the  Poor 
ifiBs " — his  ^  SELF* NOMINATED  6UPE-  Mau's  PrcBSi  being  in  the  interest 
RioRs.**  Here  was  a  splendid  oppor-  of  the  Poor  Man's  Friend,  either  to 
tonity  for  Lord  Brougham  to  con*  pass  over  in  silence  Lord  Lyndhursf  a 
•ummate  his  union  with  *'  the  peo-  most  splendid  exertions,  or  to  vomit 
pie/'  by  **  spreading  a  table  for  them  upon  them  the  blackest  bile  that  can 
tfi  the  presence  of  their  enemies ;"  by  be  engendered  in  an  organ  of  "  en- 
taking  his  old  fond  place  at  their  vy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  unchari* 
head,  partaking  at  their  repast,  and  tableness."  All,  however,  will  not 
joining  in  their  gibes  and  direats  to-  do :  and  there  standeth  the  Poor 
wards  their  discomfited  enemies  Man's  Friend  quailing  before,  and 
who  looked  on  I  Now  had  arrived  sadly  shaken  by,  "  this  Champion  of 
**  the  very  nick  of  time  "  for  Lord  the  Bar." 

Brougham  to  bind  the  Aristocracy         Lord  Lyndhurst*s   transcendant 

and  tiie  Bar  into  one  bundle,  and  talents  were  early  developed;  and 

bum  them  together !  To  point  them  the  moment  an  adequate  opportu- 

out  to  **  the  people  "  as  joint  objects  nity  occurred  for  displaying  them, 

of  suspicion,  contempt,  dislike !    To  his  rise  was  rapid.    At  Cambridge, 

Btrike  a  blow  that  should  crush  both !  with  but  little  effort— he  obtained 

Hera  was  an  opportunity  for  scatter-  the  distinction  of  second  wrangler, 

ing  filth— not  on  one  individual  only,  second  Smith's  prizeman,  and  fel- 

but  upon  the  whole  legal  profession ;  low  of  Trinity  College.    No  can- 

for  threatening  the  Peers — for  flatter-  ^/V/ person,  with  the  opportunity  of 

Ing  the  People! — lotriumphet-^The  iud^g,  would  then,  or  will  now. 

Poor  Man* s  Billon  the  hands  of  M«  hesitate  to  award  him  the  superior- 

Poor  MojCs  Friend^n  the  house  of  ity  over  all  his  competitors,  in  point 

the  Poor  Man* s  Enemy  f    There  is  a  of  natural  capacity.     His  mind  is 

climax  for  you  I— Here,   however,  indeed  a  diamond  of  the  first  wa- 

there  shall  be  introduced  upon  our  ter.    It  has  a  solidity,  a  comprehen- 

canvass  a  calm  and  noble  figure — a  siveness,  a  subtlety,  an  acuteness, 

legislator — one  in  every  respect  the  which  master  with  amazing  ease  and 

contrast  and  superior  of  him  whose  rapidity  everything  to  which  its  ener- 

doings  we  have  been  debating ;  one  gies  can  be  directed.  With  reference 

who  shewed  Lord  Brougham  that  he  to  many  of  his  more  eager  and  tur- 

waa  not  to  have  it  all  quite  his  own  bulent  rivals,  it  may  indeed  be  said, 

way— that  he  was  reckoning  without  that  ''  his  soul  was  like  a  star,  and 

his  host;  one  who  hesitated  not  to  dwelt   apart."      Lord    Brougham's 


rulous  alarm — **  the  chosen  cham-  kind  is  insatiable ;  the  Herculean 

pion  of  the  profession,"— Lord  Lynd-  robustness  of  his  physical  constitu- 

nurst :   the  one   calling  the  Local  tion  has  enabled  him  to  do  more  per- 

Courts  Bill  *'  a  monster  of  legisla-  haps  than  any  three  of  his  contem- 

tion," — the  other,  **  the  Poor  Man's  poraries  put  together ;  and  his  eager 

Bill  I'* — the    one    '*  a    very    slight  ambition  has    ever   exercised   and 

change(\)  in  the  existing  institutions  sharpened  his  powers.  Whatever  be 

of  the  country ; "  the  other,  **  a  total  his  qualities,  natural  or  acquired,  it 

dislocation  of  the  framework  of  the  has  always  been  his  pride— his  busl- 

laws."    Let  us  see,  now,  what  man-  ness,and  no  doubt  a  laudable  one  too 

ner  of  men  are  these  two,  and  which  — to  display  them  on  all  occasions  to 

is  to  be  believed  by  the  country.  One  the  utmost  advantage.  His  '*  darling 

can  scarcely  mention  the  name  of  joy"  is  to  exhibit  himself  before  the 

Lord  Lyndhurst  without  adopting  public  in  all  imaginable  attitudes  | 

terms  that  may  savour  of  exaggera-  to  spread  before  their  dazzled  eyea 

tion.  He  is  a  very  dangerous  man  for  all  tne  stores  of  his  multifarioua  acr 

the  Chancellor  to  have  ever  confront-  qumtiona.  ^«acA  ^^^  ^*«Xfi^\^%i^^ 

log  bim  in  the  bigheBt  quartera<«»eYer  u\jOTa\iVi^  Ti^\»^^^^««w^^^'^'*^'^ 


Lordi  Bre^ham,  IfKdhml,  md  Loctt  CottTU. 


!Mt 


toiutBA  Lord  Broojljun— tli«  oMi*    gtoe  jroimelf  Ibto 
I,  ■■  Iiord  Ljadhnm    at — Cieei 


OTKR-PKAURD, 


K  for  the  show,  ndther  hive  con-  dnari^tho  HotiMi  jwn 

_  ..    ,        im  M — k/icero.    i"- '" 

bu  alwmjv   been—THB  obbat  i  .... 

DBR-pRAiaBD.    Now,fa  thla  Acdrltr,  digdBed,  f«clbl«,  and  p«niHiiilVe. 

tUs  thfntineM  after  applauBe,  thU  No  ipeucw  ^  the  presrat  daj  hee 

recdem   ostent^on,    coniiBts    the  meh  a  commaodiag  uae  of  the  right 

great  aMTetorLordBnnighain'BgDC-  hand  and  ana  uhe.    Wlthblalon^ 

cew  aod  popuUritr,  the  diatinctlon  white,  extended  fore-fingcri  he  ■bbidi 

betweenbim  self  ana  Lord  Ljndbunt.  — aa  it  were — to  finlth  off  hh  mb- 

Thelatter  haa alwari aeemed indlf-  teneea with BTlaible point.  Heattnda 

femt— haughttlr  IndlfFerea^-to  the  ateadily,  however  Tehement  and  In- 

pnum  he   could  hare  at  taj  tima  pawloned  in  what  he  ia  deUrering^ 

called  forth,  owing  to  a  certtdnatate-    n-   ■  -  <  >.     ..- .. 

lineaa  of  pridft— a  reaerre — an  indo- 
lence he  could  rarelr  overcorae.  Mr 
Canning'a  beautiful  remark  with 
reference  to  the  Bridah  men -of - 
r  off  PortemouUi,  mar  he  aptlj 


Hulfering  himself  ' 
step  the  inodestf  of  nature," — to  be 
I>etrBfcd  ioio  ungainly  gesticula- 
tions, TIjere  cannot  bo  a  greater 
rootrast  llian  thnC  cihibtied  by  the 
preBeDtaDdtheex-ChaDcellorlaiboBe 

Spiled  to  Lord  Lyndhurat  — " he  respecla— except  theirjudicial  qua- 
entlf  concentratea  the  force  to  Im  Ufic^lions  I  Hia  ac(|uiremeuis  are 
pnt  forth  on  an  adequate  occaaion."  extenaire  and  solid  :  tie  has  a  cloae 
Whenever  that  occaaion  aroae.  Lord  and  useful  acquaintance  with  Ibe 
Lyndburat  was  alwaya  trlnmphaot  mechanicHlsclenccBiaDdivbenattha 
— iometlmea  amazing.  Be  the  dif-  Bar,  lie  exceeded  all  his  brethren 
ficul^  never  so  dark,  lo  hopeleaaly  in  conductine  cases  involving  auch 
Taat  and  intricate,  he  can  guher  np  liuoivledge.  Did  ^ou  ever,  reader,  hear 
and concentratebia powers tSl  they    liimHumuptoBJury?  ifnot.loaeno 


illuminate  it  aa  a  sun ;  and  when  tAat 
la  witlidrawn,  moat  odier  mlnda,  able 
and  strong  wltbal,  grope  after  him, 
«•  if  by  torchlight.  Whatever  Lord 
Lyndhnrat  doe*,  cannot  he  better 
done.  We  wlab  oitr  limlta  woold 
allow  lu  to  quote,  entire,  ffu-ee  of  hii 
leading  apeechea  in  Parilament— or 
even  one  only—that  on  bringing  Into 
the  House  of  Lords*  the  Bin  for 
abolishing  the  Local  Judicatures  of 
Wales.  We  consider  it  a  master- 
piece. Tliera  la  a  graceful  ease  and 
aimplidtf  of  atetement,  a  lucldneaa 


doing  so,  for  you  will  perhaps 
oever  hare  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
any  tbing  appvoacliing  it.  Hia  judg- 
mente  arc  all  first-rate.  That  hi 
Simi//  V,  AitNiivt,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  prodigy.  Then,  again,  dtere 
!a  a  tact-— a  precision— a  warioMB 
about  bis  movemcota— a  tong-head- 
edneas— a  self-posHcstiioD  —  which 
iiuB  often  borne  nim  off  triumphant 
from  the  most  arduous  debate.  His 
nim  is  nnftring.  If  you  see  Lira 
nIm  a  !>lou',  (k-peiii!  upon  it  lie  will 
■  '   '    "■  '  :he   bench   is 


of  method,  a  lereenesa  and  force  of    admlmble.    He  llatena  to  a  long  and 

expresaton  and  ailment,  that  en-  .        --. 

eurea  to  the  hearer,  or  reader,  a  de- 
limited aenae  of  conviction.  Itiaiiiu- 
fiKx  miiiirlitiie ;  a  charmlns  chaate- 
hesa  and  elegance  pervades  every 
part  of  It:  no  labotiriog  after  effect 
— no  langeous  sarcasm  —  no  petty 
■neen  orinslnuatlons — do  gaudy  or- 
nament, are  to  be  fotind  anywhere    sequencw  wltfl 

defiling  it  Hlfl  apeeches  on  Reform,    nlng.      Nothi^ _^ 

andononeortwootberteadingquea-  icoimiaing  or  myatlfylngfatm-  When 
tiona,  are  distinguished  by  great  Uie  exp«irtest  counaei  are  wading 
power  and  eloquence.  He  alwi^a  Into  dnp  n-aier  before  him— all  but 
produces  a  deep  impression.  Ton  oat  of  neir  own  doplli— they  look 
can  hear  a  pin  fall  while  he  land-    npathtt  cold  keen  eye,  and  a  faint 


implicated  dlscusdon,  tanglodw^ 

iteil,  wbe-spnn  in  ai^nwnt,  Willi 

the  moit  pauent  courteayi  aiM  M 

IM  close  be  wUl  briefly  and  aaallj 

manhal  every  thing  Into  ha  proper 

Sbce,  bring  togvther  evflrr  matwlal 
iscrepancr.  detect  the  idiferf  M- 
laclea,  ami  daV 


•jmnrw  (^  AiUantMl,  18apl,>akVn-^Bt%4^' 
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flimile*  perhaps,  on  his  fine  features, 
aaUsfies  them  of  the  hopelessness  of 
misleading  him.  We  never  see 
him  but  the  picture  sicetched  by 
Lord  Bacon  is  brought  before  us. 

"  Judges  ought  to  oe  more  learned 
than  witty,  more  reverend  than  plau- 
sible, and  more  advised  than  confi- 
dent Patience  and  gravity  of  bear- 
ing are  an  essential  part  of  justice ; 

and  AS  OTERSPEAKINU   JUDGE    Is    nO 

well-tuned  cymbal.  •  »  •  It  is 
no  grace  to  a  judge  first  to  find  t/iat 
which  he  might  nave  heard  in  due 
time  from  the  Bar,  or  to  shew  quick- 
ness  of  conceit  in  cutting  off'  evidence 
or  counsel  too  short,  or  to  prevent  in- 
formation by  questions,  though  per- 
tinent"* Would  it  not  seem,  read- 
er, as  if  the  old  philosopher  had  '*  re- 
visited the  glimpses'*  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery — to  read  a  grave  and 
solemn  rebuke  to  its  present  Lord  ? 
Go  you  there — and  see  the  fidgeti- 
ness—the irritabUity — the  petulance 
—the  not  unfrequently  absurd  in- 
terferences and  interpolations  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor — his  tart  interrup- 
tions of  counsel, — and  resolve  them 
if  you  can  into  any  thing  else  than  a 
miserable  sense  of  unfitness  and  in- 
feriority I  Go,  then,  to  the  Equity,  or 
the  Common  Law  side  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  see  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  despatching  the  most  intricate 
and  profound  matters,  as  though 
they  were  mere  child's  play — as  tar 
as  ease  is  concerned ;  full  of  cheerful 
urbanity  and  forbearance  ;~but  com- 
parisons, they  say,  are  odious,  and 
we  pause ! 

Thus  far  had  we  written,  when  the 
Times  Newspaper  (of  Thursday, 
March  C)  came  under  our  notice, 
reporting^certaiu  sentiments  uttered 
by  Lord  Brougham  the  day  before  in 
the  Court  oi^  Chancery,  which  we 
could  scarcely  credit  our  eyes  in 
reading.  It  is  an  additional  evidence 
of  Lord  Brougham's  foolish  incon- 
sistency and  rashness;  of  the  la- 
mentable extent  to  which  he  is  the 
sport  of  impulse  and  caprice ;  of  the 
little  faith  that  is  to  be  placed  in  any 
of  his  declarations.  Who  knows  not 
how  he  has  boasted  in  Parliament,  in 
his  Court,  and  in  private— how  his 
friends  have  blazoned  abroad  in  pub- 
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lie— the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  he  had  despatched  his  "  Ap- 
peals?" On  this,  he  and  they  have 
rested  his  claims  to  applause  as  a 
working  Chancellor.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  alwajrs  reflected  on  a  cer- 
tain passage  m  Lord  Brougham's 
great  prototype. 

'*  Affected  despatch  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  things  to  business 
that  can  be.  It  is  like  that  which  the 
physicians  call  pre-digestlon,  or  has- 
ty digestion,  which  is  sure  to  fill  the 
bod// full  of  crudities  and  secret  seeds 
qf  diseases;  therefore,  measure  not 
despatch  by  the  time  of  sitting  (I) 
but  by  the  advancement  of  the  busi- 
ness. '*  *  ^  It  is  the  care  of 
some  only  to  come  off  speedily  for 
the  time,  or  to  contrive  some  false 
periods  of  business,  because  the^ 
may  seem  men  of  despatch ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contract- 
ing, anouier  by  cutting  off;  and  bu- 
siness so  handled  at  several  sittings 
or  mee\lngB,goeth  commonly  backward 
and  forward  in  an  unsteady  nuui" 
ner,^"*-^ 

This  morning,  however,  Mr  Rolfe 
asks  the  Lord  Chancellor  about  the 
Unitarian  appeal  case— telUng  him 
that  it  is  nfty-nine  off,  [the  Lord 
Chancellor  denies  that  there  are  so 
many;  we  have  examined,  however, 
and  find  that  there  are  i]— When  the 
Chancellor  said— 

"  He  had  long  thought  that  it  was  by 
no  vwans  expedient  to  clear  the  paper  of 
appeals ! ! !  nor  even  to  reduce  them  io  a 
very  small  number  !  1 !  Parties  very  often^ 
in  the  first  monwnts  of tlteir  disappointment 
at  finding  the  decision  if  the  Court  below 
against  thcniy  resolved  on  appealing'^- 
but  ujx)n  cooler  rcficciion,  and  better  ad- 
vice than  tJieir  own  passions  suggested^ 
changed  i/wir  resohUion^^*  &c.  &C.  Thus 
at  once  knocking  down  the  trumpery 
pedestal  of  popularity  he  had  Idm- 
self  erected !  And  after  this  his  Lord- 
ship perseveres  in  his  bill  for  Local 
Courts,  or  rather,  his  **  Bill  for  ena- 
bling  the  jxwrcr  classes  io  rush  into  law 
without  coot  reflection^  and  with  no  better 
advice  than  their  own  passions  surest  /" 
Oh,  rare  Lord  Brougham !  And  now 
for  that  BUI ! 

We  were  present  during  the  laat 
debate  upon  it  j:    We  went  to  the 


Bacon's  ^Mpyv^Of  Judicature.        \  Bacc^iC«^^w)Vi«^^VT^^^e^E^^i^%V^^' 

\  Ju\y  9f  \^3^. 
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House  of  Lordf,  ezpeethiff  to  8oe—  «  eerliiB  tnrii  tn  bte  fMuftMr; 

in  the  laDgfua^  or  paglnstle  eK>-  ml  one  ttat  he  had  e&m€  piiiMied 

quence — *^  a  fur  stand-up  fight  he-  for  hatde  I  After  one  or  two  mUer 

tween  two  h\g  'uns*'— -and  were  not  natlera  had  heeit  dfapoaed  of-^ 

disappointed.    We  knew  that  each  whieh  the  Tenendble  tiord   BMen 

had  every  incentive  to  exert  himself  took  part*-Lord  Brougham  some- 

to  the  uttermost  on  that  occasion.  It  wliat  hriskljr  stepped  from  the  WwA- 

was  the  present  and  the  ex-€haaeel-  8ae1r»  and  holding  the  Local  Gonta* 

lor  fairly  pitted  against  one  another.  Bill  In  his  hands,  stated  slmplr,  that 

Lord  Lyndhurst  stood  forth  as  the  he  rote  to  move  the  third  rimag^ 

advocate  of  the  Bar— of  the  Common  and  should  reserve  himself  for  rsplr 

Law— hoth  menaced  with  extermi-  to  what  might  he  ureed  mlnat  it 

nation  at  the  hands  of  their  unmte-  during  the  evening.    He  haa  hardly 

.fulhead — of  the  middling  and  lower  regained  the  Woolsack,  iHien  he 

orders  of  the  people,  about  to  expe-  found    Lord   Whamdiffe    on    Us 

rience  "  the  perils  of  false  brethren*'  legs — apparently    much    to    Lord 

—of  a  false  friend.  Lord  Brougham  Brougham*!   surprise— moving  tfM 

was  wedded  by  many  personal  con-  ordinary  tnuuher  on  such  oceasfoas, 

siderations  to  the  success  of  his  Bill,  that  the  hill  be  read  a  tiihrd  tiase  tikttt 

It  would  at  once  extend  and  conso-  day  $ix  rnonM^.    His  SMech  was 

lidate  his  power,  and  enable  him,  he  short  and  able.    He  urged  the  lesd- 

thought,  to  inflict  utter  ruin  on  those  tag  oMections  to  the  Dill  fai  a  buai- 

contumadous  members  of  the  pro-  neas-like  stralgfatforward  atyle^  and 

fession,  who  had  refused  to  "  bow  espoaed  die  gross  trick  bv  whM  it 

the  knee  to  Baal."    Thecupofvea-  had  been  introduced.  ^'TlielrLoid- 

Seance  was  now,  however,  to  be  ahipa  were  told  bv  certain  influential 
ashed  from  his  lips  by  him  whom  antooritf es  to  take  care  how  they 
he  had  so  rashly  succeeded  on  the  acted.  They  were  charged  with  re- 
Woolsack;  by  him.  this  pet  mea-  fitsing  to  give  the  poorer  daaaea  that 
sure  was  threatened  with  utter  de-  wlricn  was  their  due.  Thev  were 
feat  We  therefore  expected  a  field-  flnaUy  told  they  must  pass  this  bill, 
day,  and  were  not  disappoh&ted.  fbr  thev  had  no  power  to  resist  ft 
The  House  was  soon  filled,  and  the  Hie  bill  made  false  pretences.  It 
spaces  at  the  bar  and  throne  crowd-  purported  to  be  a  bill  for  the  reco- 
ed  with  members  of  the  House  of  verr  of  small  debts ;  but  it  went  ^ 
Commons.  Precisely  at  five  o*clock,  reanfy  to  effbd  a  total  change  in  the 
the  slim,  spare^  pinched-up  figure  of  legal  institutions  of  the  countrr;  it 
Lord  Brougham,  was  discovered  sit-  In&oduced  a  totally  new  and  ex- 
ting  on  the  Woolsack— his  features  tremely  dangerous  principle.'*  Lord 
full  of  feverish  anxiety,  and  his  ges*  Brougham,  m  his  roply,  unwittli^lv 
tures  of  impatience— beckoning  Eur-  enhanced  the  weight  of  this  tero- 
riedly  now  to  this  one,  then  to  the  mony,  by  admittiiig,  in  terms  almost 
other  friend,  as  he  observed  the  Op-  amounting  to  svcophancy,  *  the  grsat 
position  Peers  flowiDg  into  the  House,  experience,**  the  **  unsullied  exam* 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was  one  of  the  pie**  of  Lord  Whamdlife;  whose 
last  that  entered.  Accustomed  as  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  is  good 
we  are  to  see  bis  noble  figure  In  the  for  nothing,  only  when  he  avails 
flowing  costume  of  the  Bench,  we  himself  of  this  ^  experieitee*^  to  eon- 
hardly  recognised  him  in  plain  dress,  demn  the  Local  Courts  Bill  ?  **  1  am 
His  black  surtout,  elegant  waistcoat,  exceedingly  mortified,**  said  poor 
brown  curly  wig,  and  tonnish  hat  Lord  Brougham,  *'atUie  oppesnlon 
and  gloves,  hve  you  the  Idea  rather  I  have  received  firom  m  noble 
of  a  colonel  of  a  cavalry  redment.  Baron ;  for  his  auAority  Is  most 
than  a  ffrave  law  lord  I  Without  an  important**  After  Lords  Rdase  and 
atom  of  foppery,  there  is  a  certain  Wlcklow  had  shortly  addressed  the 
fashionable  air  about  him  which  sur-  House,  Lord  Lyndhurst  roae.  Almost 
prises  one  familiar  only  with  the  every  Peer  present  turned  fnatently 
BtatelinesB  of  the  full-bottomed  wig,  towurds  him  in  an  attitude  of  pro- 
bandBf  and  ermine  robe.  A  few  found  attention— of  anxious  interest 
P»pen  peeping  out  of  tfie  breaai-  ---aia&emAsMije^iibiSSLYA\0iA.«ae>> 
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Uateniag  to  oneofthe  moatmaBterly  the   speaker — end    that   with   the 

speeches  ever  delivered  in  Parlia-  Throne  of  Majeaty  imtnediatelj  be- 

meat    There  was  a  manly  fervour,  hind,  the  supreme  seat  of  jusUce 

m  serious  energy,  in  his  tone  and  beside  him  I    Flectere  si  nequeo  su- 

manner— a  severe  simplicity  of  style  peros,  Acheronta  movebo  !      Afraid 

«-a  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of  approaching  Lord  Ljmdhurst,  he 

of  detail — agraceful,good-humoured,  £xed  his  teeth  the  more  vehementiy 

but  most  caustic  sarcasm— a  convin-  in  Lord  Wynford,  whom  he  worried 

cinff  strength  of  argument,  which  with  wit,  thought  his  friends— with 

elidted  repeated  cheering  from  the  insult,  thought  the  House.  We  wish. 

House— followed,  at  its  close,  by  ffood  reader,  rou  had  been  present 

several  minutes'  applause ;  but  re-  tnat  memorable  evening.  You  would 

ceived  from  the  candid  unenvious  have  seen  a  Lord  Hign  Chancellor, 

Chancellor,  one  short  allusion,  and  clad  in  the  solemn  costume  of  office, 

that  characterising  it  as  a  piece  of  at  times  grinning  and  leering — ^twist- 

^   carping    declamatory    sneering"  I  ing  and  writhing  about— fiJl  of  vio- 

No  I    Not  a  syllable  of  khidness—  lent  ungainly  gesticulations— whisk- 

acarce  of  friffid  courtesy— escaped  ing  to  and  fro  the  long  sleeves  of  his 

his  Ups,  while  replying  to  a  speech  robe— raving,  ranting,  tearing  away 

from  his  splendid  rival,  destitute  of  — but  hush  I  Sweet  **  People  "—that 

even  a  tinge  of  acrimony  or  personal-  was  **  the  Poor  Man's  FViend !  '*    He 

ity!    He  was  obviously  mortified  was  advocating   '*the    Poor  Man's 

and  alarmed  at  the  powerful  impres-  Bill  "  —  he  was   brow-beating  the 

aion  produced  on  all  sides  of  the  "  Poor  Man's  enemies." 
House  by  their  Ex- Chancellor.  Lord        *"  Tub  Pook  Man's  Bill  !  '*— Yes, 

Pluidcett»  on  the  contrary,  common-  this  shocking  twaddle  was  passion- 

ced  his  reply,  such  as  it  was,  with  ately  adopted  by  Lord  Brougham— 

an  admission  ''that  he  feared  the  repeated  and  harped  upon,  till  at 

House  would  consider  him  presump-  length  he  succeeded  in  eliciting  the 

tuous  in  offering  himself  to  their  languid    cheers  of— His    AlMesty's 

Lordships,  after  the   transcendent  Ministers — despite  the  masterly  and 

and  masterly  speech  to  which  they  cutting  exposure  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 

had  been  listening ;  that  he  did  not  — Hear  him : 
come  forward  in  we  hope  of  answer-        '*  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the 

ing  iu"     We  considered  him  indeed  Poor  Man's  Bill.    Why,  there  is  not 

presumptuous ;  and  we  vouch  so  also  a  morning  on  which  I  do  not  find  the 

did  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham,  who  same  doctrine  instilled  into  me  in 

could  not  conceal  their  vexation  at  one  of  those  documents,  to  whic^  it 

the  tame,stammering,  hesitating  lone  is  unnecessary  more  particularly  to 

in  which  Lord  Plunkett  spoke,  who  allude.    It  is  said,  '  You  must  have 

had  been  hastily  summoned  from  some  underhand  motive  for  opposing 

Ireland  for  that  purpose.    Even  his  such  a  measure.'    The  statement  is 

admowledged  and  practised  powers  not  true.  Never  was  there  a  Bill  less 

were  signally  at  fault  that  night ;  a  poor  man's  Bill  than  this.    It  is  a 

either  through  a  consciousness  of  Bill  to  enable  a  man  of  property  to 

the  weak  cause  he  was  advocating,  obtain  judgment,  to  sue  out  execu- 

or  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  tion,  and  to  seize  the  property  of  the 

the  speaker  he  was  following.    We  poor  man,  to  assign  it  to  the  Re^s- 

challenge  any  Peer  or  Commoner  trar,  to  sell  It ;  to  turn  him  and  nis 

then  present  to  impeach  the  accuracy  family  into  the  streets  in  six  weeks  ! 

of  our  statement.  It  is  emphatically,  my  Lords,  a  bill 

When  Lord  Brougham  rose  to  re-  to  oppress  tiie  poor.    It  is  a  bill  to 

ply,  vengeance  gleamed  in  his  eye—  satisfy  the  creditor,  by  compelling 

but  not  towar£  tiie  spot  occupied  the  poor  debtor  to  render  him  more 

by  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  his  smothered  speedy  payment  than  could  be  ob- 

fury  at  length  burst — not  upon  Lord  tained  trom  the  wealthy  debtor — it 

Lyndhurst,  hut  (pace  tanti  viril)  up.  is  a  bill  to  give  the  wealthy  every 

on  one  he  considered  a  less  formi-  possible  facility  of  oppressing  the 

dable    antagonist — Lord    Wvnford.  man  in  the  humble  walks  oflife. 

llim  Lord  Brougham  assailea  with  a  TVi^  o^w^>\wsl  qI  ^^\K\^^^sNi!^'^^»> 
BavagenesB  of  personal  enmity  which    — tradesinftu^  slwypluM:^^  awA.  ^>i)ft«J 
dhgusted  the  Houea  and  diagraoed    wiU  aUou3\KepQorTM»v\^r«\vc^^^ 
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to  the  extent  of  his  propertjf^  and  if  ba 
fails  to  make  ioaUat  payment^  they 
will  destroy  him  without  mercy.  Let 
me  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  John  Cross,  who  waa 
examined  by  the  Commissioners.  He 
was  asked — *  Have  you  found  any 
inconvenience  from  the  facility  with 
which  small  debts  are  recovered  in 
the  Court  you  have  mentioned  ? '  He 
answered — '  I  had  frequent  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  facilitating  the 
recovery  of  small  debt»  tended  much  to 
facilitate  the  contracting  of  them  by 
the  poor  and  improvident,  and  to 
the  consequent  increase  of  litigation 
and  poverty.  It  is  a  frequent  prac- 
tice tor  publicans  to  allow  drink  to 
their  customers  upon  credit  to  aa 
extent  which  I  think  tiiey  would  not 
have  done,  if  there  liad  not  been  a 
court  in  which  they  could  recover 
the  amount  so  contracted ;  and  I  ob* 
served,  in  a.  great  many  inatancei^ 
that  small  shopkeepers  who  dealt 
in  provisions,  dealt  largely  in  credit 
to  the  poor.  The  wives,  and  even 
the  children  of  workmen,  who  wera 
from  home  engaged  in#  their  occupa^ 
tions,  could  go  to  one  of  thosQ  shops 
and  obtain  what  they  vranted,  widely 
was  charged  as  a  debt  to  the  absent 
master  of  the  family ;  an4  the  account 
would  run  on  in  thia  yrayi  as  Ippg  aa 
the  shopkeeper  thought  it  saif(».to 
risk  his  proper^  upon  such  credit. 
He  would  ff  0  on  with  agreat  many  cus- 
tomers of  Suit  descrlptton  at  the  aama 
time,  and  at  a  convenient  season  he 
would  sue  out  in  one  day  summon- 
ses  against  twenty  or  thirty  such 
customers,  and  carry  his  accounts 
into  the  Court  of  Requests  against 
them  all/ — That  is  the  testimony  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  presided  for  se- 
veral years  over  one  of  these  small 
tribunals,  in  the  town  of  Manches- 
ter, which  is  one  of  the  best  ad- 
ministered small;  debt  courts  in  the 
kingdom.  On  his  judgment  im- 
plidt  reliance  may  be  placed ;  and 
after  hearing  that,  it  may  be  asked, 
whether  this  Is  to  be  considered 
—the  Poor  Man's  Bill  1  I  wish 
to  direct  your'  Lordships'  atten« 
tion  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  this  bill  has  been  founded. 
It  is  called  the  Poor  Man's  Bill.  Were 
ibe  poor,  then,  the  wItnesMS  wbo 
Aare  been  examined  ?  JSo;  w^  wit- 
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shapkeepersy  and  aometiiaria  i  Janlai  i  J 
era!    WeU.-.and«^bat  dalftii^M^fK 
One^  that  tharo  is  nathing  go  wkmd  <»•» 
nabla  aa  the  law  of  debtor  aad^an^ir' 
ditor  in  thia  country;   that  thafa 
ought  to  be  a  power  for  the  orodllv^  • 
to  impriaon  the  debtor,  and  eaa^Ml 
him  to  work  till  he  had  diaeharfai 
the  debt,*  or  a  percentage  upan  ik 
Anot|ier  saya  toat  there  la  no  auak 
abominable  aystam  in  the  world,  aa 
that  of  the  Inaalvant  Dabtaia*  Cacirii 
Another,  that  these  eourta  abould  ba  • 
without  attorneys,  and  wtlliaiit  paa^^ , 
fessional  men  alumther}  aiid^  ten* 
shorty  if  your  Lormipa  wilLi/raai-^ 
the  avideaceb'  you  will  fina.ihat.«lr!' 
chi^  Effect  qf  thoe$wk0^tMreMimmKiF^*' 
ne^seemi  to  have  beem  Im  jjumttm  m\' 
law  which  would  enMe.thdfCre^lw  imu- 
qppre$$9  to  grinds  to  dmir^^mtki^ikm  - 
utmost ftuiSfyf  his  poor  Miot.    Laa- 
not  then  this  bill,  my  Lords,  bacalM 
the  Poor  Maa'a  BiU;  for,oraUadMr 
acts,  it  is  the  most  oppraaalfa  to* 
wards  the  poor  man.  «    #    •  Thaa 
it  is  said,  the  defendant  ay^feiafa  » 
the  caae  to  the  snmiar  caurt*  u  btt 
onwhattermsP    Why, that haafaaU 
gitfe  security  for  the  daaaana  and  • 
coata  which  may  be  awardaa  in  iha  > 
action.    Tha  wtalUiy  wmn,  wiil>taa « 
abUtodaaa.    The hlU la lhl%^ la  i 
other  reapaetii,  ia  ill  favaiw  o^»t|iai'* 
rich  man    but  the  poor  wmktukwttki^ 
no  aych  security.    What^lkeiii'iamai-. 
situatkm?    Why, thai iClhaviroaave" 
stances  attending  the  triid  araia«p3lh{- 
as  to  preclude  t£e  hope  af  ita-inpfenun 
tiality  in  the  Looil  CoiirtB,ia:  mosfc:/' 
suflfer  all  theinconvenienoea  of.  aackii' 
areault    And  are  your  Lordaliipa'' 
considered  so  destitute  of  all  vaArn^ 
standing,  aa  to  be  told,  after  tUi^ 
that  the  provisions  of  thia  bill  are  is 
favour  or  the  poor  ?   •    •  .ThronghN 
out  thia  bill,  the  poor  man  la  baimd 
and  fettered— be  must  take  coch  law 
as  they  please  to  giva  himp  bot'lha 
rich  man  can  evade  the  law  arttk^ 
ease.  *    •   Tiusre  ia  no  pravlBloa'ia 
this  ^Poor  Man'a  BUI '  in  Ua  favour 
agaiost  a  partial  judge  t  and  auflailag^ii 
as  he  ia  now  aaid  to  suffsr,'  «adsv«' 
tha  Bcouige  of  dear  and  unoariabi 
law,  thia  biU  wUL  aolr  add  fta  kto'^- 
miatartiuia^  br  makiag.JBa>#;paak'^- 
^loa—oaaTJArf •••*:<   -  /.  .jrvii?  •! »?•.  iiii 
SoioiiiQklaB  thi  qUai 'mMwnllaa:^ ' 
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sense   of  Liord   L]mdhurst    Now 
hear  the  declamation  of  the  Poor 
Man's  Friend  in  reply.    "  My  learn- 
ed friend  has  been  jocose  [where  f] 
in  reference  to  bestowing  on  the 
present  measure  the  title  of  '  The 
Poor  Man's  Bill/    I  adopt  the  name 
^t  is  an  honourable  one — ^the  Bill 
if  the  Poor  Man's  Bill  I  I  call  that  a 
Poor   Man's   Bill    which   removes 
those  obstructions  which  at  present 
lie  in  the  way  of  cheap  and  speedy 
justice,  which  enables  the  poor  suit- 
or, NO  iess  than  the  rich,  to  obtain  a 
ready  redress  of  his  wrongs.    I  call 
that  a  Poor  Man's  Bill,  which  en- 
ableo  the  poor  suitor  to  obtain  [re- 
dress  for  his  wrongs,  or  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  in  the  very  next  street  to 
the  cottage  where  he  lives,  without 
any  of  the  expense  and  delay,  and 
▼exation,  and  uncertainty,  of  combig 
aome  hundred  miles  to  London  to 
look  Jbr  eosAfjusHce.    I  call  that  a 
PoarMan&Bmwhlefa,  witlmit  taking 
mwaiF  the  poor  suitor  from  his  daily 
avseafions,  from  Ids  family,  or  from 
tiM  easployaontby  which  he  earned 
eobsistenoe^  enables  him  to  go  at 
oooe  into  oourty  uid,  face  to  fiM^  to 
his  adversaiy,  o^tera  cheap  andreaefy 
jutOu.    My  leanied  friend  lias  im« 
pucned  the  title,  on  the  ground  that 
h  b  absurd  to  call  a  billfHenflly  to 
the  poor  sailor  which  afibrda  speedy 
execution  against  him;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  if  the  bill  in  view 
canprovide  speedy  execution  against 
the  poor  defendant,  it,  on  the  otlier 
hano,  ensures  him  speedy  execution 
against  the  rich  defendant,  when  (\) 
the  poor  man  is  plaitUiff,    He  wtU 
therefore  have  no  right  to  complain, 
particularly  as,  in  tM  nuijority  ofiu" 
stances,  he  will  be  plahUiff{\)    It  has 
been  said,  that  as  the  poor  man  will 
not  be  able  to  affora  security  of 
costs,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  remove 
the  trial,  in  case  of  a  wrong  decision, 
the  Bill  cannot  be  considered  as  fa- 
vourable to  his  interests.    Now,  this 
clause,  for  the  removal  of  a  trial,  by 
certiorari,  was  introduced  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  learned  Lord,  and  very 
contnAry  to  my  own  feelings  on  the 
Bulgect.    I  yielded,  however,  to  the 
sense  of  the  iiouse,  and  guarded 
against  the  abuse  of  die  privilege  by 
the  rich  man,  by  compelling  him,  in 
these  hntanoes,  to  give  security,  not 
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only  for  the  taxed  costs,  but  for  the 
full  costs  of  the  action ;  so  Aat  the 
poor  man  will,  in  point  of  fact^  re- 
ceive just  as  cheap,  though  not  so 
speedv  justice.  Such  is  the  Bill  f 
would  call  upon  your  Lordshipa  to 
sanction."* 
Positively,  dear  reader,  we  have 

given  you  the  whole  of  the  Reply  of 
lie  Poor  Man's  Friend,  and  that  rfr- 
batim  et  literatim  I 

Well,  then.  People  of  England- 
Lawyers  and  Laymen !  Come  ye 
hither  I  **  Look  on  Mw  picture— and 
on  that ;  "—look  steadily,  judge  fiiir- 
ly :  and  if  you  have  an  ace  of  under- 
standbig— if  you  see  but  an  indi 
through  fbe  blinding  mists  of  de- 
lusive prejudice  and  bigotry— lay 
your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and 
say  which  of  these  two  is  ^  The  Poor 
Man's  Friend  "—which  of  them  has 
established  his  claim  to  that  proud 
distinction !  If  any  of  you  hesitate, 
let  us  analyze  tfaeaivnments  of  each. 

This  is  not  the  Poor  Man's,  but 
the  Bich  Man's  Bill,  says  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  because — 

\s^.  The  rapid  proceeding  to  ex^ 
cution  induces  creditors  to  trust  to 
the  value  of  their  debtor's  property  $ 
and,  therefore,  the  facility  of  re^ 
covering  the  debt,  tends  to  increaae 
the  fadnty  of  contracting  it 

2d/y,  'This  Bill  avowedly  gives 
such  rapidity  of  remedy  as  will  in  a 
trice  strip  the  debtor  (generally  the 
poor  man)  of  his  all.  and  turn  Ms 
family  out  of  doors— beggars. 

^dfy.  The  contradictonr  oplniona 
of  the  great  body  of  creditors,  exa- 
mined with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill,  ndses  the  fair  in- 
ference that  their  real  object  is  to 
oppress  the  poorer  classes,  when- 
ever theyget  them  into  their  debt* 

4thly,  The  security  for  costs  and 
conUngent  damages,  being  easily  ob- 
tained by  the  rich  man,  but  with 
great  dimcultv  by  the  poor  man, 
inevitably  tends  to  confine  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  rich  man :  Ergo-* 
it  Is  the  Rich  Man's  BUL 

Now  —  blowing  away  the  froth 
and  smoke— let  us  lode  closely  into 
the  Answer  of  the  Poor  nan'a 
Friend. 

This  U  the  Poor  Man'a  BID,  quoth 
he,  because— 

lit^,\\  «Di3G\^\i\nL  \ft  ^X  ^  3^«^ 


•  Haas.  twMammPi  IhMMh  ^.«1^« 
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tice"  cheaply— quickly— and  with- 
out losing  time  in  running  after  it. 

2f/i//,  An'/  speedy  execution  of 
judgment  for  bini,  is  in  his  favour; 
and  if  he  gets  it  instanterf  he  cannot 
complain  if  his  creditor  gets  the 
same  against  him. 

3dlt/,  if  the  ricli  man  wishes  for  an 
appeal,  he  can  obtain  it  only  by  risk- 

LORD    LYXDIIURST,  EX-C, 

The  rich  man  is  generally  the  cre- 
ditor; facility  of  recovering  begets 
facility  of  contracting  debts ;  this 
bill  avowedly  increases  the  facility 
of  recovering  them ;  and  it  is  proved 
that  creditors  are  really  anxious  on- 
ly to  oppress  their  debtors ;  the  poor 
man  cannot,  the  rich  man  can,  obtain 
security  for  an  appeal.  This  is  the 
rich  man*s  bill. 

[Aliter.] 

This  bill  puts  the  poor  more  than 
ever  into  the  power  of  the  rich:  ergo, 
it  is  the  ric/i  man's — 


Is  it  not  a  sight  "  gude  for  sair 
een,*'  to  behold  the  long  powerful 
pincers  with  which  Lord  Lyndhurst 
lirmly  takes  up  this  Poor  Man*s 
Friend,  holds  him  at  arm's  length,  all 
the  while  squeezing  closer  and  closer 
the  writhing,  struggling  insect  (no- 
bler in  name  than  a  bug,  a  wasp,  or 
a  dirt-fly),  and  then  lays  him  down 
in  the  dirt,  when,  after  the  manner 
of  a  half-crushed  wasp,  a  pointless 
sting  is  thrust  forth  with  incessant 
but  unavailing  fury  'f 

Hip — hip  —  hip  — hurra  for  the 
Poor  Man's  Friend !  Hurra  for  the 
Poor  Man's  Bill !  Here  you  see  the 
Lord  Chancellor  fairly  gravelled. 
Mr  Attorney-General,  come  forward, 
playing  Sancho  to  Quixote,  and  ex- 
tricate your  master  from  the  mire ! 
Here  is  work  for  you, — that  is,  if  you 
can  creep  into  Parliament  again! 
Who  does  not  see  that  Lord 
Brougham's  answer  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst is  really  none  at  all— mere 
stupid  iteration  of  clap-trap,  clap- 
trap? **  Cheap  justice  I  Got  in  the 
next  street !  Got  at  once !  Face  to 
face,"  &c.!  If  there  is  a  grain  of 
argument  in  it,  it  surely  belongs  to 
the  scale  of  Lord  Lyndhurst !  As 
for  asserfiofi,  there  is  a  notable  one ; 
— that  the  '*  Poor  man  is  generally 


ing  all  the  costs !  Now,  we  will  ask, 
not  which  is  the  poor  man's  true 
friend,  and  which  the  poor  man's 
false  friend,  but  merely  which  is  the 
poor  man's  discreet  friend,  and  which 
his  foolish  friend  ?  Line  upon  line 
— we  will  distil  off  the  essence  of 
these  two  "  high  arguments"— thus : 


LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  VAUX,  0. 

Admittiwf  that  the  poor  man  is 
generally  the  debtor  [for  there  is 
nothing  but  an  assertion  against  it], 
and  that  facility  of  recovering  begets 
facility  of  contracting  debts,  Sie  poor 
man  must  not  complain,  if,o^aiji«j^ 
justice  quickly,  he  so  9uffiers  it,  at  the 
hands  of  the  rich  man,  who  will  not 
appeal  in  tlie  former  case,  because 
(with  the  poor  man)  he  risks  coctfi. 
This  is  the  poor  man's  bill. 
[Aliter.] 

This  bill  puts  the  poor  more  than 
ever  into  the  power  of  the  rich :  ergo, 
it  is  the  poor  man's  bill ! 

the  creditor ! "  Pray,  my  Lord,  wliich 
of  the  two  is  oftenest  the  other's 
landlords  What  is  a  more  fertile 
source  of  oppression  than  rent  in 
arrear  ?  Who  is  it  that  sells^  and  who 
is  it  that  must  buif^BX  sudden  exigen- 
cies, the  necessaries  of  life,  relatively 
speaking,  the  richer  or  the  poorer 
man  ?  Who  is  it  that  sells,  and  who 
that  purchases,  the  commonest  ma- 
terials of  trade?  Who  is  it  that  ib 
apt,  at  all  hazards,  to  come  short  of 
paying  his  debts— the  poor  or  the 
rich  cfebtor  ?  And  yet,  in  all  these 
cases, — oh  folly,  cruelty,  or  stupi- 
dity prodigious ! — you  quicken  and 
sharpen  the  remedies  of  the  rich 
man  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  you 
nevertheless  call  "  the  Poor  Man's 
Bill  !*'~0h,  my  Lord,  your  plumes 
may  be  gaudy— your  note  attractive 
— but  you  are  a  very  mocking-bird ! 

W^e  can  scarcely  treat  such  follies 
gravely :  but  as  it  is  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor who  propounds  them,  we  will 
try  to  meet  them  respectfully.  We 
will  preach  from  these  words,  to  be 
found  in  the  speech  of  Mr  Henry 
Brougham,  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Law,  in  February,  1828: 

"  Cheap  justice,  sir,  is  a  very  good 
thing — but  costly  justice  is  better 
than  c\iea.^  VnyivvkA  "  * 
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Now,  what  sort  of  **  justice"  is  likewise  have  thelrenmlties  and  their 
llkelf  to  he  ohtained  by  **  the  Poor  affections,  and  he  liahle  to  be  con- 
Man's  Bill?" — Let  us  see,  first  of  stantljr influenced  by  such  feelings, 
all,  what  sort  of  character  the  dis-  They  will,  in  fact,  be  always  liable 
penser  of  these  "  healing  streams"—-  to  the  suspicion  of  acting  with  parti- 
the  Local  Judge— is  likely  to  prove,  ality.  Lord  Hale  gives  a  description 
Weigh  well  the  following  valuable  of  the  local  courts  which  formerly 
evidence  of  a  very  competent  wit-  existed  in  this  country,  as  being  al- 
ness :  ways  liable  to  the  charge  of  partiali- 

"  A  second  and  greater  obfection  is,  ty ;  and  states,  that  it  was  in  conse- 

that  the  [Local]  Judges  never  change  quence  of  this,  that  it  was  found  ne- 

their  circuits.    One  of  them,  for  in-  cessary  to  establish  the  present  sys- 

atance,  goes  the  Carmarthen  circuit ;  tem  in  its  room :  and  n>r  my  own 

another,  the  Brecon  circuit ;  and  a  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would 

ihird,  the  Chester  circuit— 6{//  always  be  ereat  folly  to  revert  to  the  system 

the  same  circuit.    And  what  is  the  which  our  ancestors  found  it  neces- 

inevitable  consequence  ?  Why,  they  eary  to  abandon.    So  strong  was  the 

become  acquainted  with  the  gentry,  prejudice  on  this  subject,  that  acts 

tiw    magistrates,    almost  leith    the  of  Parliament  were  passed  to  prohi- 

inuksmen  of  each  district — the  very  bit  judges  from  administering  justice 

witnesses  who  come  before  them— wid  in  the  places  in  which  tiiey  were 

intimately,  with  the  practitioners,  bom,  or  in  which  they  had  for  any 

whether  counsel  or  attorneys.    The  length    of  time   resided.    *    *    * 

Barnes    th#  faces— the  characters —  The  judges  under  this  Bill  will  be 

the  hiatmiee  of  all  these  persons,  removed  from  all  collision  with  the 

are  flmiilftf  to  them.    And  out  of  courts  at  Westminster  Hall ;    and 

this  too  mat  knowledge  grow  likings  being  without  anv  excitement,  and 

amd  pr^mdices,  which  never  can,  by  without  the  stimulus  of  competition^ 

am^ possibility^  casta  shadow  across  they  will  soon  become  utterly  in- 

the  open,  broad,  and  pure  paths  of  the  competent  for  the  exercise  of  their 

Judges  of  Westminster  Hall!    Then,  duties."    [Debates,  July  9th.] 

again,  they  have  no  retiring  pensions ;  Then  to  Lord  Brougham  in  the 

and  the  consequence  is,  they  retain  same  year,  answering  ^th  himself  in 

their  salaries  long  after  they  have  1828,  and  Lord  Lyndhurstin  18da. 

ceased  to  discharge    properly  the  "He  was  aware  that  some  twr^«^ie- 

fanctions  for  which    they  receive  eious  (I)  objections  might  be  urged 

them."  against  the  measure;  and  he  did  not 

Now,  does  not  the  truth  and  force  underrate  that  which  rested  on  the 

of  this  reasoning  **  come  home  to  local  prejudices  of  the  judges.^*  ["  Pas- 

tiie  business  and  bosom"  of  the  Poor  sing  swiftly"]  over  the  intervening 

Man?    Verily  it  ought— for  *tis  the  paragraph,  we  find  this  model  of 

language  of  His  Friend— of  Lord  consistency  declaring,  "  that  he  look- 

Broogmm  !*    Witness  his  speech,  ed  on  all  fears  arising  from  the  local 

in  the  character  of  Mr  Brougham —  prejudices  of  the  judges,  as  utterly 

his    matured    sentiments,    uttered  vain   and  chimerical  r*    This  may 

when  his  h«Ad  was  clearer  than  at  well  warrant  us  in  'passing  over  the 

present,— when  his  feelings  were  not  remainder  of   this  section  of   his 

vrarped  either  by  the  vagaries  of  speech,  as  unworthy  of  eonsidera- 

ambition,  or  the  desire  of  revenge !  tion  or  quotation.    The  sum  of  it, 

— So  much,  then,  for  Mr  Brougham  however,  is  this :  That  his  "  local 

in  1828.    Now  listen  to  Lord  Lynd-  judges"  should  be  created,  because 

hurst  in  1833  ;  we  have  ^Arehdj  Justices  of  the  Peace 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  who  well  discharge  similar  capaci- 

than  this — the  establishment  of  Local  ties;  that  we  have  sufiScient  ^aran- 

Judges.    They  must  necessarily  be  tee  for  their  good  behaviour  m  their 

confined  within  a  very  narrow  dis-  character,  and  the  surveillance  of 

trict,  become  familiar  with  every  li-  the  press,  f 

tigant,  with  every  witness ;  and  must  So,    when    desperately    driven. 


H*. 
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when  made  to  ^ulp  his  own  worda, 
this  poor  man's  friend,  this  ureat 
ovBR -PRAISED  finds  It  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  great  unpaid,  as  exam - 
])les  of  immaculate  local  distributors 
of  justice  !  TAet/ — it  is  all  of  a  sud- 
den discovered — are  such  models  of 
judges !  Hear  Lord  Brougham's 
former  opinion  of  this  abused  order, 
and  say  whether  it  is  worth  having 
on  either  side. 

**  There  is  the  over-activity  of  the 
magistrate  in  an  excessive  degree. 
Over-activity  is,  usually,  a  very 
high  magisterial  crime;  yet  almost 
all  the  magistrates  distinguished  for 
over-activity,  are  clergymen,  joined 
tti  the  htc(d  hatiiuja  and  UhiiKjs^^  &c., 
&c.  **  This  letter,  which  I  entirely 
and  implicitly  believe,  further  de- 
clares, that  many  magistrates  are 
actually  in  the  commission  only  to 
support  particular  jobs;  that  they  are 
known  by  the  nicknames  of  'brewers' 
liacks,  justices  of  the  pewter!'  I 
knew  an  instance  where  a  license 
was  taken  away  from  a  house,  be- 
cause a  magistrate,  travelling  in  a 
cold  night,  was  kept  waiting  for 
some  time  at  the  door  of  it ! "  L"  The 
impartiality  of  these  local  magis- 
trates has  never  been  impeached  I 
What  man  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, would  dream  of  throwing 
out  even  a  suspicion,  that  the  magis- 
trates of  England  were  not  competent 
and  disinterested,  but  the  most  com- 
petent, and  the  most  disinterested 
that  could  be  appointed  !  *'  Lord 
Brougham,  Jiihf  \)th,  1833.]  "The 
same  fault,  and  the  same  spirit,  run 
pretty  nearly  through  all  the  busi- 
ness that  country  magistrates  do  " !!.' 
[Mr  BrtuKjhamf  Fthntari/  Ith^  1828.] 

We  subscribe  not  to  Lord  Brough- 
am's abuse  of  the  justices,  but  his 
laudation,  disinterested  and  consist- 
ent as  it  is.  But  who  are  these  jus- 
tices ?  Men  generally  above  all 
suspicion  of  improper  motives; 
great  noblemen,  clergymen,  scholars, 
men  of  a  certain  ascertained  amount 
of  landed  property  in  the  country;* 
men  to  whom  it  is  essential  to  retain 


(April. 


a  high  and  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter; who  have  no  trying  tempta- 
tions to  diverge  from  the  paths  of 
uprightnesB.  Besides,  two  at  leafit 
must  sit  together  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine ca8e8,f  mutually  guiding  and 
checking  one  another ;  they  are  lia- 
ble to  summary  dismissal  in  case  of 
misconduct ;  and  there  is  a  speedy 
appeal  to  the  Sessions.  :|: 

But  consider  a  barrister — and  mch 
barristers  as  will  be  got  to  fill  these 
situations — located  in  a  county — as- 
sociating, either  with  the  ereat  men, 
and  so  liable  to  taint  from  syco- 
phancy, or  with  the  lower  classes, 
encouraging,  perhaps,  litigation — 
fomenting  bad  feeling  between  them 
and  the  higher  orders :  possibly — 
fierce  political  partisans,  to  boot! 
He  cannot,  besides,  be  removed,  but 
by  address  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament;  nor  can  even  his  regis-' 
trarl — who  is  thus  secured  in  bis 

Srivileges  to  an  extent  that  poor 
aron  Smith  of  Ireland  lately  knew 
the  want  of!  This,  however,  will 
be  a  dernier  resort — a  process  that 
none  would  venture  to  resort  to, 
but  in  cases  of  the  grossest  miscon- 
duct. After  all,  however,  the  insti- 
tution of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  is 
liable — as  none  knows  better  than 
Lord  Brougham  and  his  friends — ^to 
divers  inconveniences*  But,  surely 
the  very  fact  of  their  existence— es- 
pecially with  such  a  character  as  he 
has  last  thought  fit  to  give  them— is 
of  itself  an  answer  to  the  alleeed  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  Local  Courts. 
Then  the  surveillance— the  control 
of  newspapers.  And  will  they  at* 
tend  to  all  these  courts  ?  and  if  they 
do,  how  easy  will  it  be  for  a  Judge 
so  minded,  to  commit  gross  injus- 
tice in  such  a  manner  as  to  elude 
their  detection !  All  the  Argus-eyed 
inquisition  of  the  poor  man's  press 
might  fail  to  observe  the  dexterous 
inclination  of  the  scales  of  justice 
but  a  hair  the  wrong  way;  and  yet 
that  hair's  inclination  shsdl  have  the 
effect  of  grievously — irretrievably 
oppressing  the  poor  suitor— who  is 


work  again — *'  Iluwevcr  their  Lord«hips  might  meer  at  the  mention  of  a  newipt- 
/>er,  as  they  always  did/*  jvc,  &c.  !  I ! — Elcce  iterum  CrispinuM/ 
'  **  Because  men  of  small  substance  had  crept  into  the  Commission,  whote  po- 
vertymade  them  both  covetous  and  conteinptl\)\fi.*'«->BiJk^mo^i.'«  Onsnioi^arief,  353. 
f  Stat.  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  23,  §  2. 
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thus^  in  all  his  small  matters — small  every  vindictive  and  malicious  spi- 

possibly  in  the  estimation  of  the  rit !  "  * 

publiCj  but  serious  to  himself— en-  ButLord  Brougham  will  perchance 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  an  incompe-  8ay,thatthisis  mere  twaddle— theory 
tent  or  corrupt  local  Judge.  It  may  — &c.  Well — let  us  see  whether 
suit  Lord  Brougham  to  exhibit  there  is  any  appeal  to  facts  in  sup- 
flourishing  pictures  of  the  possible  port  of  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found 
excellences  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  that  they  manage  this  ''  cheap  law" 
—to  pass  over  all  the  minor  disturb-  better  abroad  I  Hear,  then,  what  our 
ing  forces.  Will  every  local  Judge  American  friends  have  made  of  it  I 
be  a  Lord  Wharncliffe,  in  known  *'  The  principle  of  bringing  jus- 
responsibility,  talent,  and  learning  ?  tice  home  to  every  man's  door,  and 
As  for  the  legal  fitness  of  the  local  of  making  the  administration  of  it 
Judge — Lord  Lyndhurst  triumph-  cheap,  have  had  a  full  experience  In 
antly  established,  both  by  argument  America;  9iSiA  greater  practical  curses  ^ 
and  authorities,  the  inevitable  ten-  I  will  venture  to  say,  were  never  in- 
dency  of  a  local  Judge  to  become  flicted  on  any  country !  #  *  *  The 
indolent,  and  consequently  ignorant  Pennsyl  vanians  have  done  away  with 
of  the  principles  of  law.  So  much,  nearly  all  the  technicalities  of  the 
then,  for  the  Judge,  Then  for —  law ;  there  are  no  stamps,  no  speciid 
'*  cheajy  justice.'*  These  too  are  pleadings,  and  scarcely  any  one  ia 
Lord  Brougham's  masic  words,  so  poor  that  he  cannot  go  to  law. 
They  are  eternally  on  his  lips— his  The  consequence  is— a  scene  of  Hti- 
crack  slang — they  are  ever  floating  gation  from  morning  to  night  Law- 
about  his  brain — but  we  do  not  thinlc  yers  of  course  abound  everywhere, 
he  has  any  definite  meaning  attached  as  no  village  containing  about  200  or 
to' them.  Let  him  Uierefore  learn  a  300  inhabitants  is  wuhout  one  or 
lesson  on  this  subject  from  the  wise  more  of  them.  No  j;)erson,  be  his 
and  amiable  Chief-Justice  of  the  situation  or  conduct  in  life  what  it 
Common  Pleas — a  Judge  "ripe with  may,  is  free  from  the  never-ending 
the  fairest  uses  of  experience."  pest  of  lawsuits.  Servants,  labour- 
"  Indeed,  law  may  be  had  too  ers,  every  one,  in  short,  flies  off  on 
cheap,"  says  Sir  Nicholas,  "  and  then  the  first  occasion  to  the  neighbouring 
It  becomes  an  unmitigated  evil."  lavvyer  to  commence  an  action,  No 
[He  then  supposes  the  revenue  to  compromise  or  accommodation  la 
become  capable  of  afibrding  justice  ever  dreamt  of;  the  law  must  decide 
aratuitouslj/A  ^  Then  every  man's  every  thing.  The  lawyer^s  fees  are 
hand  would  be  raised  against  his  flxea  at  a  low  rate ;  but  the  passion 
neighbour ;  no  fancied  grievance  for  litigating  a  point  increases  with 
would  be  allowed  to  sink  into  obli-  indulgence  to  such  a  degree,  that 
vion;  no  paltry  assault,  no  petty  these  victims  of  cheap  justice,  or 
trespass  would  be  either  forgiven  cheap  law,  seldom  stop  while  Uiey 
or  fergotten,  and  the  courts  would  have  a  dollar  ]eft."f 
be  occupied  with  the  endless  quar-  Hear  another  witness  to  the  same 
rels  of  the  peevish  and  the  discon-  point : — 

tented.    It  therefore  operates  as  a  "  Litigation  frequently  arises  here 

wholesome  check  on  the  spirit  of  li-  from   the  imaginary  independence 

tigation,  that  there  should  be  in  law  which  each  man  has  over  others; 

a  dearness  commensurate  with  the  to  shew  which,  on  the  least  slip,  a 

exigency  which  requires  an  appeal  suit  is  the  certain  result.    It  is  bad 

to  It — a  deamess  which,  while   it  for  the  jteojde  that  law  is  cheap,  as 

does  not  check  individuals  in  the  it  keeps  them  constantly  in  strife  with 

pursuit  of  a  real  right,  or  impede  their  neighbours,  and  annihilates  that 

them  in  gaining  satisfaction  for  an  sociality  of  feeling  whicli  so  strongly 

injury  inflicted,  is^much  more  bene-  characterises  the  English, ^^X 

ficial  to  society^  than  a  cheapness  Yet,  with  all  these  facts  and  argu- 

which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  ments,  these  "  wise  saws  and  modem 


*  Hans.  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  I8th  vol.  851 ;  and  MVttot  o^  ^«x\VKai%!CvV^^<^A.>N^x 
f  CapUln  Ba$U  Hall. 
f  Faux'§  Memonbh  JDsys  in  America. 
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Inatances"  heaped  up  before  him—  ia  like  msoner  his  rigliti  to  j 

for  1119  atteatioan-aaBpeciolIf  called  rich  ere ditur  F  For  you  muitreni 

to  them  by  Lord  Lyndhuret,  id  a  her,  dear  friends,  that  the  UTF,wh[cli 

moBt  forcible  Btrain  of 'eloquence —  ia  ehirp,   ia  sharp  aa   a  iwo-edjKd 

this  Poor  Man's  Frieod  ["  the  Lord  sword— sharp  for  you,  and  sharp  for 

defend  me  from  mjfncnrUV']  per-  Hiu!  Il'you  can  by  any  cieuna  teaxe, 

■isU  in  his  preposterous  plan!     He  barBs«,  and  afl'runt  this  your  richer 

avoids  llie  rock  of  reatoning— forhe  neighbour,  by  '  having  the  law  of 

le«ves  the  utroDgest  points  in  Lord  him,'  do  so,  do  sol   Rely  upon  1^  b« 

Lyndhurst'e    speech    tot&Ily  unaa-  will  tike  your  spiritl    He  will  glT« 

ewered— and  "gambols,"  grampus*  you  time  to  pay  your  renll  Vuuwill 

like,  along  a  foaming  sea  of  deciamip  uerer  hear  of  enHnircts-iinirant  I  He 

tion,  about"  cheap  justice" — "  de-  will  Bupplr  you  with  goods  on  loogef 

^1  of  it  to  the  poor  mui " — "  got  In  credit  I  If  trouble  comes  upon  yon, 

file  next  street'' — "  bringing  it  home  sickness  or  want,  see  if  he  do  not 

to  the  poor  man's  door" — aye,  he-  fiy  to  your  aBsistaacel    Therefore, 

lleve  MS,  poor  mau,  that  it  will  "stand  help  me  to  eet  tliis  cheap  law  for 

a  very  devil  at  thy  door,"  who  will  you,  by  sending  petitions  on  peU- 

not  leave  at  thy  bidding !    Believe  tioos  into  Parliament,  or  I  can  never 

ns,  you  ask  for  a  fish,  and  your  friend  succeed,    for    yutir    Bneniies    are  . 

flings  a  scorpion  among  you — for  a  atrong  I '' 


atinging  srorpion  ever  tva«  this 
"cheap  justice"  found,  and  will  be! 
Think  a  little  for  yourselves,  in  a 
matlcr  that  so  momentously  con- 
cerns you.  Suppose  a  man  is  in  a 
sudden  lit  of  fury  towards  another, 
would  you  rejoice  that  there  lay 


Ah,  you  False    Friend !    VeHlj, 
"you  areguiltycuDceruing  this  your 

Soor  brother!  "  Vou  are  selling  liim 
ound  liand  and  foot  to  the  Kgf\^ 
tians  I  Kay,  you  are  betraying  botli 
your  rich  and  poor  brother*  I  Vou 
are  deceiving  each  about  Uie  Otb«r, 
sharp  knife  within  his  reach  'f  Now  and  making  them  hale  one  aoothert 
fliis  Hharpkntfeiethe"cbeap  law" —  you  set  the  rich  against  the  poor, 
which  your  kind  friend  is  cruelly  and  then  leave  the  poor  totally  at 
■harpeuiog  against  Bucb  time  as  your  tbeir  mercy;  hoping,  perhaps,  that 
passions  may  be  up  to  do  desperate  out  of  all  this  tamily  bubbub  and 
things  !  Or  call  this  cheap  law  a  fire-  disscnbioo,  you  may  run  off  with  the 
brand,  with  which  a  great  moral  In-  mess  of  pottage ! 
cendiary  is  lurking  about  your  quiet  This  is  no  declamation  or  misrs- 
homes,  to  consume  your  domestic  preeentation.  We  bave  one  fact, 
peace!  Tosetfiretoallthebadepirit  pregnant  with  sad  significance,  yet 
that  may  be  among  you!  Yes — trans-  to  mention  which  clenches  all  WO 
late  all  the  pompous  designing  fai-  have  been  charging,  of  motive  sad 
laciesof  your"  triend" — thus:—  design,    upon    our    "   Poor    Haa's 

"  Poor  people  I  My  sweet  friends  I  Friend."  As  soon  as  he  was  defeat- 
1  am  your  Hiui!ere,your  strong,  your  odlastsessionintiieHouseof  Lords,* 
only  true  Friend,  and  therefore  wish  a  member  of  the  Mouse  of  Common* 
to  give  to  all  of  you  the  ready  means  rose  in  his  place  the  very  same  even- 
of  Tawing  and  being  tawed !    If  any     ing,  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to 

Soor  brother  of  you  is  the  other's  introduce  t/ieit  the  Poor  Man's  Bill  I 
ebtor,  don't  pause  to  reflect,  but  Now,  who  was  this  member  'c — /Jo- 
hurry  into  the  next  street  after  your  iiiWO'CwiiW/^thelaisn  Poor  Man's 
rights !  Cast  him  instantly  into  pri-  Friend !  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
son,  till  he  has  paid  you  the  utter-  the  Enolisu  Poor  IVIan's  Ftiendl 
most  farthing  I  Do  not  let  your  Arm-     He  who  has  done  so  much  for  " 


and    children!     Have  your  rights,  /n'm ;  he  who  i      . 

though   your    brother   perisli ;    and  devising  means   for   beggaring   and 

what  does  it  matter,  though    you  demoralizing  liis  own  countrymen, 

muatbeprepared,  if  even  you  should  sees  instiuc lively  Id  an  instant  the 

happen  to  become  a  debtor,  to  give  scope  of  the  Local  Courts  Bill,  as 
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perfectly  eapeble  of  prodadng  thoee  He  it  blind  and  beeotted  Indeed  wlio 

ditiiMroue  effects  on  the  peeientry  cannot  see  the  ineedmable  bleaslngi 

of  thie  eoantrr  I  Of  all  membera  of  of  aetded  certainty  in  the  law.    Let 

the  Home  of  Commons,  the  Big  Bm-  him  read  the  beautiful  and  convfan- 

garman  of  Ireland  ahouts  his  aoqui*  dng  observations  of  Lord  L^d. 

eaceaceand  support  into  the  delighted  hurst  on  this  point,  in  each  or  the 

ear  ofthe  English  Poor  Man's  Friend  1  two  last  debi^  on  this  question. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis,  we  recollect,  once  and  his  obstinacy  must  yield  to  the 

aaid,  that  the  mere  fact  of  0*Gon*  force  of  demonstration,  that  tills  bill, 

aeli'a  supporting  any  measure,  waa  if  carried,  instantly  destroys  iu  Only 

•  reason  for  kis  opposinff  it!    Does  imagine  the  eflSecta  of  some  sixty  in- 

BOt  the  fnct  of  this  manTs  adrocacy  dependent  judges  laying  down  their 

of  the  Local  Courts  Bill  startle  youl  own  notions  <^  lawl  Are  there  to 

Oaa  you  believe  that  th«re  is  a  good  be  reports  of  all  their  decisions  ?  If 

wish  in  his  heart--if  heart  he  has—  so,  "^  the  worid  will  not  be  able  to 

towarda  you  ?«  Here  are  two  die*  contain  them— no  private  purse  can 

aatrona  atara  in   c<mjunctionI   Mr  purdiaae  them"— no  head,  however 

O'Oonoell  and  Lord  Brougham  are  dear  and  experienced,  be  able  to 

at  iaaue  about  every  thing  except  reconcile  their  conflicting  contents; 

tUa  one  question-— tiiis  giving  to  you  and  if  bad  local  law  is  to  oe  correet- 

^  cheap  justice ! "  Here  they  run  in  ed  in  evenr  instance  by  the  courta 

n  leash  together  I  above— and  if  it  is  no^  the  conse- 

.. «,          .        f  quencee  will  be  fearful—then  all  the 

L^r.^J'^fff^^.l^^'^^r^  new  and  costly  machbiery  will  have 

So  Jutly  form  d  to  meet  by  Datare  1  ^^^^  ^^^^  J^^  ^^  J  aggravate 

So  much  for  the  false  pretensiooa  a  thousandfold  all  the  evils  it  im^ 

of  this  bill,  aa  bcdng  one  tor  benefit-  tmds  to  remedy— to  fling  ua  back 

ing  the  Poor  Man ;  a  title  which  we  into  the  fMmer  state  so  well  deacrl- 

are  ready  in  charity  to  believe  that  bed  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

Lord  Brougham  will  not  any  longer  ^  This"    [County  Courts,  ftc]^ 

contend  for  fn  the  House  of  Lords,  <*  doubtless,  bred  great  inconvenien- 

or  attempt  to  find  any  odo  audacious  ces ;  uncertahity,  and  variety  in  the 

and  silly  enough  to  introduce  into  law;  first,  by  tne  ignorance  of  the 

the  House  of  Commons.    If  tills  lat-  judges,  who.  In  process  of  Ume,  ne- 

ter  should  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  elected  the  study  of  the  English  law. 

met  with  a  universal  shout  of  laugh-  Another  was— that  it  also  bred  great 

ter!    We  shall  wait  and  see  who  variety  of  laws,  especially  in  the 

steps  forward  to  claim  (here,  in  ad-  sevend  counties.    For  the  decisions 

vocacy  of  this  bill,  the  title  of  the  being  made  by  divers  Courts,  and 

'  Poor  Man's  Friend ; "  and  let  him  several  independent  judges  and  ju- 

not  think  we  shall  forget  him !  dicatories,  who  had  no  common  In* 

We  deeply  regret  being  unable  to  terest  among  them  in  their  several 

follow  this  bill — this  quintessence  of  judicatories,  thereby,  in  process  of 

quackery— into  all  its  miserable  de-  time,  every  several  county  would 

tails,  and  expose  their  ffrossness  be-  have  several  laws,  customs,  rules, 

fore  an  intelligent  public,  but  our  and  forms  of  proceedings — which  is 

allotted  space  Is  already  exceeded,  always  the   effect  of  several  inde- 

Its  other  main  object  is  palpably  to  pendent  iudlcatories,  administered 

destroy  the  certainty  of  the  law,  and  by  several  judges."f 

the  very  existence  of  its  professors.  And  into  the  modem  state  of  con* 


*  If  it  be  possible  to  attach  a  grain  of  Importance  to  any  thing  lald  by  thli  person, 
only  look  at  hie  evidence  on  the  subject  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  **  My  own  abstract  opinion  Is,  that  the  cyU  of  senring  process  for  the  reeo- 
Yery  of  small  debts,  and  the  necessary  inereaoe  of  oaths,  is  mach  greater  than  any 
that  would  occur,  if  they  were  IrrecoTerable.  I  belieye  few  small  debts  would  be 
unpaid,  if  there  were  no  l^gal  process ;  for  no  one  would  get  credit  but  the  man  whe 
had  a  character  fur  punotuallty.  The  prMtlee  of  the  CItII  Bill  Goosl  Vai^  VtiNxn^^vtiA^ 
a  moet  frightful  sztent  of  peijory,  and  tsnAi  eatucA^f  %»  inwmiiait  ^fiajb  \s^ii^ 
people"*!  // 

f  Aadgee  SuHSrsa's  Lectures  on  the  Iaws  of  ^nijAiii^  ^^*  *3tafe^\  ^ 
HiHarjr  ofthe  Engm  Uw,  vol.  I.  pp.  £2,  53|  9  V1m^\«  CW*  ^5^* 
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fiuioa  Ml  muIIt  deplcwd  bj  U.  R*^ar     i 


(/  Local  (: 

■ban  «i 


"  Sucb  1b  the  <leplonbI«  syttem 
tbe  Empire  bu  bequeathed  to  the 
Rettoratloii.  TbeneceuBriljrraauli* 
log  evils  bare  developed  themedTee 
--■od  never,  perbkps,  bu  France 
poweued  ■  more  Inefficient  and  leu 
reepected  maglitracr.  It  l«  now 
euf  to  undentaod  the  veaknen  of 
the  Bar.  The  Courts  have  little  tute 
for  queetiotu  of  Isiv ;  their  whole  art 
couMta  in  avoiding  camatloa.  The 
Gonaequence  is,  that  the  advocate 
atudlea  onljr  to  present  his  case  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  conciliate  the 
judges,  and  desplsea  a  science  irhlch 
would  be  rather  prejudldal  than 
uwful  to  blm.  I  repeat,  learning  la 
almost  aa  rare  at  the  Bu*,  aa  on  the 
Bench." 

Alu  I  are  all  the  arf^ments  of  great 
and  learned  men— are  all  the  &ults 
of  experience.  In  ancient  and  In  mo- 
dem times,  both  at  hcMne  and  abroad 
— to  be  utterly  disregiu^ed,  at  the 
bidding  of  BO  rash  and  haadstrong  an 
innovator  aa  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux  ?  Ib  the  science  of  die  law  to 
nelt  awar  before  hit  elance  F  Is  the 
Bar  to  be  broken  up  into  fragments, 


otMrtiy  to  te  wprii"ad 
NOtirf^  teteM  iti  Mbml 


AbbBdlHr  btte 

MteMbiialbdwiiikL 
Bnrartam  batea  Aaaf 
Iterr^ddebmbBov^ 


riad— wlU  the  roung  lawjrarb*  Mi» 
ed.  In  the  school  of  IndepwideDea 
and  learalnf ,  to  fight  the  Mtlea  oT 
the  poor  and  oppreased,  noUf  daibg 
all  the  frowns  and  menacM  of  b» 
eonatltotlMialpowmr  Wlu4MaB> 
rralUng  advantage  la  toannrij  Aa 
■ee  of^the  preaent  aztanami  Mdf 

1  aberanllldM 
or  Boapfcfoa— the  aeere^  iiwonmiL 
hie,  and  alnoet  udrannl  dapam> 
riaa  of  ooafidraeo  and  prepeHy  b«> 
tman  man  and  man?  la  a  wane 
On  Ike  pbgoe  of  Ikw  to  bB  btsnglrt 
npon  na  at  the  breatUK  of  Laid 
Brou^iam  hi  die  shape  ofum  leov^ 
drel  peuUtiggei^-a  reptile  thatwiir 
dare  oardlr  creep  Into  tha  Hght  af 
i».J^  but  Mm  would  ovamni  tta 
whole  eoontrr  la  BobduM  and  paall. 
lentlalawaraer  All  tbaaa  an  M  tha 
countrvmatters  of  grave  lapartHaa  I 


Mmntrvmatters  of  | 
»  LordBroughaffli 
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588                        Tiie  Cruise  of  ike  Midge,     Chap,  III.  tH 

now  suddenly  set  down,   counter-  beoutof  hiBhBlI]Dlockthisfo^ 
dheckiI]£  in  a  moment  the  regular 

MBterlf  trade-wind)  u  fast  aa  It  .  .    

Tou,  while  the  cnftwu  kicked  hen  from  mr  own  otwemdoo  h9w  |ha 

and  jerked  there,  aa  if  It  had  been  •  poor  fellowa  wm  gflttiiw  ob|  M  X 

cork  in  the  midst  of  the  bubbling  of  foUowed  our  Mend,  and  dNoaadnd 

•  boUingput.   Ohlbowllongedtor  with  Urn  In  Ua  vUt  to  ttm  dck  tad 

daylight  I    And  at  length  daylight  hurt 

came,  and  the  lun  b^in  to  exhala  AhsMt  tha  fint  man  I  epolDB  to 

the  dank  pestiferoua  vapoura  that  waa  Lennox. 

towards  grey  dawn  had  once  more  "  Glad  to  find  yon  ao  much  bnttMW 

mantled  over  the  face  of  the  mighty  my  man;  I  hope  you  foel.jOBnoIl 

atnam.  atronnrthiBmoralng?" 

For  an  hoar  It  was  so  thick  that  A&BtMuakapnwlomAepMr 

we  could  seenDthin^of  thebar,  but  fellow's  thin  wasted  feMnra% and h* 

the  noise  of  the  breakers  continued  hesitated  in  hie  anawer.    Atleqgtk 

to  ioGiease;  and  sb  the  boats  along-  he  stammered  avX — 

aidfewerebythistime.notwlthstana-  "  Thank  you,  sirj   I  am  umjt 

Ing  all  our  endeavours,  half  fidl  of  better,  air."- 

wator,  I  feared,  that  even  when  the  "  Who  It  that  btockiig  up- thi 

tide  beran  to  answer  again,  lahould  hatchwayF"  aald  L  jh  swnai.dwk 

be  unable  to  send  one  of  them  down  body  nearly  filled  the  Midr*  ifWi 

to  sound ;  so  I  Igf  in  the  mlaerable  tnrew                                     ... 

consciousness  of  having  been  foiled  Presently  the  half  ■nlrril  finra«f 

in  our  object  on  the  one  hand.and  8«yant Quacco 4eacMided flu <lj 

with  small  prospect  of  being  able  to  der.    He  p^  no  altenliwi  toiM^or 

get  out  to  rejoin  the  frigate  on  the  any  body  else ;  but  spoke  -tt;  .mmm 

oUier.    At  length,  towards  seven  one  OB  deek  la  the  Bboe  timmt^  mA 

o'dock,themlstro«et  theunwhole-  preatnllyhia  wife  appeaiWiM Dm 

aome  smell  of  mud,  and  slime,  and  eoamii^ja  of  tbe  hatehmy«hnmtat 

pntrifyinK  vegetables,  was  no  loiter  nod  fondling  tl^  almiwnUi  Win 

perceptible,  and  the  glorious  sun  gfiTsn  Image  a«  If  It  bad  bsMitir 

OBce  more  ibone  on  the  broad  ex-  child— her  own   fteah   and  UfHA 

pansa  of  rushing  waters;   and  the  She  handed  it  down  to  lh»  UitdE 

Hangrore  -  covered    banks  became  sergeanti  who  placed  it  in  a  aontail 

again  disUnctly   visible  and  well-  nuudlng,  and  rubbing  hta  Booa  all 

defined,  and  the  horiaon  aeaward  to  ever  it,  as  if  he  had  bean  pnaWattng; 

look  blue,  clear,  and  cheery.    But  tbe  tiny  Holoch  by  the  alJaiHiMi 

all  this  while  the  bar  was  one  how  af  his  abasement. 


^the  sea-breeze  freshened,  and  fairly  but  It  produced  no  afecti  ha  k 

<atifled   the   taral,  until  there  waa  with  a  quinical  expieasl^  oC  csswi 

not  one  solitary  narrow  streak  of  tenaaee  at  the  figure  for  aama  tiai^ 

blue  water  In  the  whole  breadth  of  and  then  lar  back  la  Ua  hauacb 

the  river's  mouth.  and  aaemed  to  be  aeapoalng  MaMp 

I  was  pacing  the  deck  in  no  small  toalaep.  I  wentondaefc,l«i*lagfi 

perplexity,   debating    In  mr  own  aagnt  and  Us  sable  helpaaaW  b«UV 

mind  whether  or  not  I  should  send  amoaget  the  neat  >>Bd  waa  aoaiaa 

below  and  rouse  out  Mr   Sprawl,  slag  with  lb  Spn*V  O^.kRUtf 

when  the  surgeon  passed  ne.  this  tUaanuda  AappaaaMW^nwiP 

'  Oood  morning  doctor^  we  were  suddenly  atartlad  by  aland 

He  returned  tbe  salute.  alulekflram  thanagreM,  wba  ahM  ap 

"  How  are  all  tbe  vrounded  thia  fra«  btiawt  pinngad  butufh; jm)^ 

morning  r"  boaxd,  utd  began  to awkavUiip^A 

"  AU  doing  weU,  sir."  ^    ^  _  ^'^^H'V^^^^^  '  '^^ 


"  And  Lennox,  how  tsher*  iaiMatiyfitllewadbyaiir 

The  doctor  iBtwhed,  aetcetak  wfea  fw  a  ■aca' 

«  Oh,  all  right  with  Um  now,  alri  laobdllttb  afk«E  tha  m 

bat  tit  poor  Mlow  Is  awTuUy  aah»  la  aa  attiBida  aa  If  Aa 

— -"-iltte      •■■•■■■  -  •■ "  ■^— 


The  doctor  iBtwhed,  aetceaak  wfea  for  a  aoMoAfW^^ 
-""  -"   ••-^-•-              ■       IwKTtetS  aftac  the  a-"-— ^ 
la  aa  atttBida  aa  If 
nuaimt  M  — " 


"Oh,  all  right  with  Um  now^alrj 

i<i(dapoarrelJowIsawruUyaah» „ . 

JDMfal  Oa  ezUbillMlilainaaMaMn    mummti  h*  wnU,  bif»  t 
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She  turned  round  with  a  laughfaig 
countenance,  but  never  for  a  nio« 
ment  hesitated  in  lier  shoreward 
progress. 

•*  What  sail  become  of  me  I  *' 
■creamed  Sergeant  Quacco. — *^  Ob, 
Lord»  I  sail  lose  my  vife— cost  me 
feeftT  daliar — Lose  my  vife  !— dat 
de  oam  little  Fetish  say  mosh  be 
save.  Oh,  poor  debil  dat  1  is  !  "-—and 
here  followed  a  long  tirade  Id  some 
African  dialect,  that  was  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  us. 

«  My  good  fellow,  don't  make  such 
an  uproar,  will  ye  ?'*  said  I.  **  Leave 
your  wife  to  her  fate:  you  cannot 
better  yourself  if  you  would  die  for 
it." 

''I  don't  know,  massa;  I  don't 
know.  Him  cost  me  feefty  daliar. 
Beside,  as  massif  must  have  seen, 
him  beautiful — oh,  wery  beautiful ! — 
and  what  you  tink  dem  willain  asore 
will  do  to  him?  Ah,  masia,  you 
can't  tell  what  dem  will  do  to  him." 

**  Why,  my  good  man,  what  will 
they  do?" 

^  Bat  him,  massa,  may  be;  for  dey 
look  on  him  as  one  who  now  is  en&- 
my  — dat  is,  dey  call  me  enemy, 
and  dem  know  him  is  my  vife — Oh, 
Lord — feefty  daliar — all  go,  de  day 
dem  roast  my  vife." 

I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughiDjg;  but  on  the  instant  the 
poor  fellow  ran  up  to  the  old 
quartermaster,  who  was  standing 
near  the  mast,  admiring  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canoe, — as  beautiful  a 
skiff,  by  the  way,  as  was  ever  scooped 
out  of  tree.  '^  Help  me,  old  man ; 
help  me  to  launch  de  canoe.  I  must 
go  on  sore — I  must  go  on  sore." 

The  seaman  looked  at  me— I  nod- 
ded ;  and,  taking  the  hint,  he  instant- 
ly lent  Blackie  a  hand.  The  canoe 
was  launched  overboard,  and  the 
next  moment  Sergeant  Quacco  was 
paddling  after  his  adored,  that  had 
cost  him  fifty  doliar8,in  double-quick 
time. 

He  seemed,  so  far  as  we  could 
judge,  to  be  rapidly  overtaking  her, 
when  the  little  promontory  of  the 
creek  hid  them  from  our  view ;  and 
under  the  impression  that  we  had 
seen  the  last  of  him,  I  began  to  busy 
myself  in  the  hope  of  getting  over 
the  bar  that  forenoon.  An  hour 
miffht  have  elapsed,  and  all  remained 
auM,  except  at  the  bar,  where  the 

mwkder  and  IdMlxig  ot  tfie  bmik^ni 
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began  to  fail ;  and  as  the  tide  made, 
I  began,  in  concert  with  Mr  Sprawl, 
to  see  aJi  ready  to  ffo  to  sea ;  but  I 
soon  was  persuaded,  that,  from  the 
extreme  heaviness  of  the  ground 
swell  that  rolled  iu,  there  was  no 
chance  of  our  extricatiag  ourselvea 
until  the  evening  at  the  soonest,  or 
it  might  be  next  morniug,  when  the 
young  ebb  would  give  us  a  lift ;  so 
we  were  walking  up  and  down,  to 
while  away  the  time,  when  poor 
Lennox,  who  had  by  this  time  come 
on  deck,  said,  on  my  addressing  him, 
that  he  had  seen  small  jets  of  white 
smoke  spew  up  from  among  the 
green  mangroves  now  and  then ;  and 
although  he  had  not  heard' any  re- 
port, yet  he  was  persuaded  they  in- 
dicated rousket-siiots. 

"  It  may  all  be  as  you  say,  Lennox; 
but  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  clear 
of  this  accursed  river,  and  then 
they  may  blaze  away  at  each  other 
as  much  as  they  please." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
my  mouth,  when  we  not  only  saw 
the  smoke,  but  heard  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  and  presentlv  a  small 
black  speck  shot  rapidly  beyond  the 
headland  or  cape,  that  shut  in  our 
view,  on  the  larboard  side,  up  the 
river. 

On  its  nearer  approach,  we  soon 
perceived  that  it  was  our  friend 
Quacco  once  more,  in  his  small  dory 
of  a  canoe,  with  the  little  fetish  god 
stuck  over  the  bow ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  of  his  wife.  On  his 
near  approach  to  the  vessel,  the  man 
appeared  absolutely  frantic.  He 
worked  and  sculled  away  with  hla 
paddle  as  if  he  had  been  mad ;  and 
when  at  last  he  got  on  deck,  ha- 
ving previously  cast  the  little  horrible 
image  up  before  him,  he  began  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  at  one  moment 
in  the  Eboe  tongue,  at  another  In 
bad  Creole  English,  as  if  he  had  been 
possessed  with  a  devil^- 

**  Hoo  chockaro,  chockaro,  sao  RO"^ 
Oh,  who  could  tink  young  woman 
could  hab  so  mosh  deceit  1 — Ah^ 
Queykarre  tol  de  rol  zig  tootle  too-^ 
to  leave  me  Quacco,  and  go  Join 
dem  Eboe  willain ! "  Then,  as  ii  re- 
collecting himself—''  But  how  I  do 
know  dat  dem  no  frighten  htm  for 
say  so  ?   A\\»  lio^  \  T^oskwaSwst  ti^^ 


Wa                        The  Cniti  of  tie  Xt^e.    Ch^.  TTt.  ^Igtf', 

eT«rf  MW  and  den  9paM\ag  brlgli^  Ah,  handiome  bl&ck  gli'Is  Sere,  Quae- 

cold,  and  blue.  In  d«  moonlight ;  and  co,  bo  corae  along.'—  Come  along  f ' 

den  I  look  bejond  all  dli  out  upon  say  I,  Quacco;  '  where  de  debllrou 

dfl  BDiootli  shining  wat«r  of  de  bar-  wanl  me  to  go  at  dia  time  of  nlchl  ? 

bour,  which  stretch  away,  bright  as  De  gate  all  abut;  can't  come.'    Here 

Jwliihed  8llveT,untll  it  end  Iq  de  Jlgbta  blni  laugb  loud  again.  Oh,  if  dat  Og\j 

lat  Port  Royal,  and  on  board  of  de  men  Jack  had  only  had  white  face,  I  would 

of  war,  at  anchor  under  de  batteries  hare  tought  he  was  de  wery  debil 

dere,  dat  twinkle  and  wan  ish,  twinkle  himself.  'De  gate  shut  F'  Eiay  be,  'lo 

Bod  wanish,  until  de  eye  rest  on  de  be  Rur«  de  gai«  is  shut;  but  come 

tight  at  do  llag-ship's  mlzen-peak,  dat  here,  man,  come  here ;' — and  now  I 

ehone  sKady  as  one  Wenusstar.  Sud-  waasurehe  waaObeah  man,  for  I  bad 

denly  I  start — <  Whet  is  datf  I  Bay,  no  power  to  stay  behind— somedng 

for  I  see  canoe  steal  gently  along ;  de  seem  draw  me.    HassH,  vou  hab  all 

paddle  aeem  of  velvet,  for  no  nolae  it  aee  ml»  wheedle  )Mt]«  MM  W» 

make  at  all.    Presently  de  panpM  bin  Jaw,  asd  Juet  io  Ai  ^    '  *~~* 


bide  him,  and  de  two  peoplea  1  aeca  worfc  on  m^  Quaeoo.  TtoWlBM^B 

In  de  canoe,  from  Quacco's  at^t.  ram  ww  werjr  pnd,  Wttf  fotd  lk> 

'How  de  sentry  don't  ball?*  say  I,  deed;  toIfoUinrUiBdMntMrilr,Mil 

Qoacco— 'Wbatttcan  meanbedonl  m  we  Mae  dat  pnt  of  At  M(Wc 

hall?'  Bffdnsay  ].  But,  just  as  I  tink  where  de  grenaalar  Wefe,  mUMt 

about  de  wonder  of  dls,  one  loud  two  tree  men;  but  a*  am*  trfn 

laugh  of  de  young  bucera  officer  deal  of  we;  ao  we  go  down  to  M'M- 

come  from  de  meea-nonee,  and  I  my,  plBnade.     AU  itU  daft  b«t  da  ka^ 

'Ahhal  de  claret  begin  to  workdera  'flhihar  ftow  da  maa  iinua,yAmn 

— debrandyandwaterbeglntotelliao  d*  boid  wia  play,  aad  Wli41ghla 

I  will  take  ray  grur  too,  and  tuni  In.'  aUne.  Ifo  one  bIbq  atir,  exaanraaSn- 

-f  HUloI '  I  say ;  Tor  juat  at  dli  dM  orer  da  Ug  hew  of  iWly    wmWiA 

I  hear  one  footstep  bebind  me  ;<w1ia  vQe  of  ten,  twtlvih  tlitetai  faA  riiall 

go  deref    No  one  speak  for  long  oatwaa  baap  np  b  de  nddda^-^a 

time;  but  I  see  onepereon,  wldhlm  watumtodelefi  andaaMOddafllt 

faeadjustaboredeleTelofdegmllery,  flmB.    'Wfaogoderaf*  ing  ««t4a 

atandlnff  on  de  attir.  I  aeiaed  ny  fu-  aeatrj,  ai  bin  walk  badnmd  ■! 

aee.    *  Come  up,  whoerer  you  la.'—  forward  between  de  two  goi  ChIh 

'Ha, be!'  laugb  aome  one.    ■  Wbal^  we,  *  Who  go  deraf*  wty  h».    Xmk 

broder  Quacco,  are  you  afeard  ?  don't  epnnR  forward  to  de  aentry,  aad  aaf 

yon  know  rae,Jaclcr   You  know  we  aomeung.    I  conM  not  betf  wtat'M 


brougbt  you  a  drop  of  RTOg.'_'  CHi  one  word,  de  man  mafcaaly  ar, 

hot'  say  1,  Quacco, 'Jack,  is  It  you  F  '  Paia,  fHendl'  and  den  Mm  atoa^ 

Come  in,  1  shall  strike  a  ligfaL'— ^  Ko,  away  In  da  eder  dlreetlan  tWm  wtate 

so,' aay  Jack ;  '  I  dont  want  de  Oder  we  was.    Jack  now  take  boM  of  af 

men  to  see  I  am  here.'  Itinkdlswery  hmd^No  daM  for  laat;  aa  iHaa' 

Mnmge,  but  I  say  notteg.    All  quiet;  alon^  taoder  Quacco.'    I  htM  Ma 

'    de  rest  of  mr  company  were  at  de  back.    '  Ah  ha  I'  aay  I,  *  ahnr  bw  da 

Oder  side  of  de  banick,  most  of  dem  caue  for  all  dia,  Hataa  Jack,*   *  Aad 

In  der  hammock  already,  and  Iwaa  oo  Jack  ahall,' him  aaj— ■  but  eaMa 

not  wery  fond  to  be  alone  wld  Jack  bare,  maa,  come  harar  Iprf  balaad 

after  what  I  orerhear.    Yet  de  grog  OM  brto  da  eiahfaaura  of  oaa  Uag 

wae  very  good.    I  take  snoderpulli  feiu^aad'twaa^,    aad    taking  aaa 

It  grew  better,  so  I  take  one  small  good  alM^  mpt  out  of  do  moade 

drs^more^  <  Now,  Jack,' aey I, ' you  of  de  goa;  wliare  Mm aaflm  t» hSTC 

must  know  1  touBht  you  were  leetle  baaa  atew  an  pipaefc  Mm  Idtj  e^ 

better  den  one  big  dam  rogue ;  bat  loop  ta  Mm  nd  nook  him  e»ar  da 

I  begin  to  tink'— <here  bim  give  me  leaua  ooaa  dM  atidt  ant  ftam  da 

oder  small  dropV- -'  dat  yon  are  not  hreocfc  of  Mm  baMad.  *  If ow,  Qaa^ 

quite  so  big  willdn  aa  I  wu  lad  to  oo,  I  kaowyou  la  clarer  Mlowf  aa 

believe;  so  shake  handa.*  Hebddout  warp  7«nnalf  dawn  1^  dIa  nftt 

Hm'B  large  p»w,  and  tay  hc^ '  Oh, I  dorabnodltA  bara   aodwWijWi 

^otr.QttaecoydatBomeooawMiir*'  MknV'-'Q«aftl!  m^\*-* 
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here  take  aaoder  drop'— and,  lord, 
we  have  de  oder  pull  at  de  case 
bottle.  Him  puff  one  long  puff  after 
him  drink. — *  I  see  you  suspicious 
wid  me/  him  say,  '  but  only  come 
de  lenffth  of  de  old  hut  in  de  cashaw 
bush  dere,  and  you  shall  see  I  is 
true  man.* — Here  I  stand  bacic  lee  tie 
piece  to  remember  myself— but  he 
would  gire  me  no  time  to  tink  none 
at  all.—*  You  coward  fellow,  come 
along,'  say  Jack — •  here  go  me'— 
wid  dat  him  let  himself  down  by 
de  rope.—'  Coward  I  nay,  me  is  no 
coward— so  here  go  me,  Quacco'— 
and  down  I  slid  after  him.  We  reach 
de  bottom.  *  Now  follow  me,'  say 
Jack.  Presently  we  come  to  de  hut 
in  de  wood,  but  manv  a  time  I 
look  back  to  see  de  glance  of  de 
sentry  musket  before  him  fire ;  but 
BO  one  so  much  as  hail  we— so  we 
wmlk,  or  rader  run,  along  de  small 

{mth,  troo  de  cashaw  bushes  dat 
ead  to  de  hut— de  moonshine  flick- 
er, flicker  on  de  white  sandy  path, 
troo  de  small  leaf  of  de  cashaw,  no 
bigger  as,  and  wery  like,  de  leaf 
01  de  sensitive  plant. — Ah,  Massa 
Brail,"  —  I  was  smiling  here  —  '*  I 
know  him  name^I  know  de  sensi- 
tive plant — often  get  ten  pence  from 
young  buccra  hofficer  to  hunt  him 
out  for  him,  and,  indeed,  I  know 
where  whole  acres  of  him  grow  in 
Jamaica.  But  you  put  me  out, 
Massa  Brail — where  I  was? — oh — 
de  moonshine  shine  bright  and  clear, 
and  de  lizard  whistle  wheetle^  tcheetle^ 
and  de  tree-toad  snore,  and  de  wood- 
cricket  chirp,  and  de  beetle  moan 
past  we,  and  de  bat  whir,  and  de 
Creech  howl  squake — So  tink  I,  I 
wish  I  was  once  more  in  de  barrick 
^-but  no  help  for  it.  Presently  we 
were  in  front  of  de  hut.  Small 
black  ogly  hut  him  was — no  light 
could  be  seen  in  him — at  least  none 
shine  below  de  door — and  dero  was 
never  no  window  in  him  none  at  all. 
Jack  stop,  and  put  him  hand  to  de 
latch.  I  lay  hold  of  him  arm.  I  say, 
*  Massa  Jack,  is  dis  de  hut  you 
speak  of,  and  dis  de  pleasant  peoples 
I  was  to  see,  and  de  nice  black  girls, 
eh?' — *  Stop,'  say  he,  •  don't  judge 
until  you  see— but  come  in,  man, 
come  in.'— I  go  in,  but  Jack  was 
close  de  door  instantly  behind  him* 
'  lUlo^  what  you  mean  by  dat?*  say 
J,  'you  go  leave  me  here  widout 
fire r^* Poo/  Bay  he,   *fire?   you 


shiU  soon  have  enough.' ^  Wid  dat 
him  strike  one  light,  den  light  some 
chip,  and  presently  him  tro  someting 
on  de  flame,  dat  make  it  blaze  up 
into  one  large  blue  flame  dat  make 
everyting  look  wery  disagreab— ^ih, 
mosh  wery.  Jack  sit  down— he  trice 
piece  roast  pork,  some  yam,  and 
some  salt  fis  out  of  de  crown  of  him 
shako— we  eat— de  rum  bottle  soon 
not  heavy  too  much  in  de  hand— 
and  I  forget,  shiner  dat  I  is,  dat  I 
sould  hab  been  in  my  bed  in  de  bar- 
rick in  de  fort— so  Jack,  after  poke 
de  fire  again,  say,  *  Quacco,  broder 
Quacco,  as  I  say  before,  we  is  coun- 
trymen—bote  Eboe  is  we  ?'— *  Yes/ 
say  I,  *  we  is  Eboe,  but  we  were  wery 
different  peoples  in  de.  Eboe  coun- 
try. You  know.  Jack,  dat  I  was  poor 
debil  whose  fader  and  moder  waa 
kill  and  carry  away  by  dese  dam 
Felatahs  and ' " 

Here  friend  Sprawl  interrupted 
the  thread  of  our  friend  Quacco's 
tale.  **  I  say,  sergeant,  you  are 
speaking  of  Felatahs— we  have  heard 
much  of  them  on  the  coast— who  and 
what  are  they,  my  man  ?" 

<<  I  shall  tell  massa,"  said  Semant 
Quacco.  '*  Dam  troublesome  fellow 
dem  Felatah — never  stay  at  home— i 
always  going  about  fighting  here-— 
stealing  dere.  You  go  to  bed — ^hear 
de  pig  in  de  oder  end  of  your  hut 
grunt  quite  comfortable — you  wake 
— him  gone—'  ah,  Felatah  must  have 
been  dere.'  You  hab  only  two  wife, 
so  you  go  into  market — bazar,  de 
Moorish  people  call  him— you  buy 
anoder  lectle  wife,  because  maylie 
one  of  de  two  grow  old,  and  de  ' 
oder  grow  stupid  maybe ;  well,  you 
bring  de  leetle  wife  home«-nice 
leetle  person— you  tell  him  de  story 
how  Felatah  come,  while  you  sleep, 
and  tief  pig — ha,  ha— you  laugh,  and 
he  laugh,  and  you  drink  small  piece 
of  tody,  after  nyam  supper,  and  go 
werry  merry  to  bed— ho— you  waxe 
next  morning — debil— him  gone  too 
well  as  de  pig— de  leetle  wife  gone 
—oh,  lord—*  sure  as  can  be,  Felatah 
must  be  dere.'  And  your  bag  of 
cowrie  never  safe — every  ting  dat 
cursed  Felatah  can  lay  him  fist  on, 
him  grab— de  Livapool  ship  people 
call  him  Scotchman." 

"  Don't  tell  Ui%l  ^^wc^  ^^  l w»  ^tesr^ 
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Wrnilned  to  grappl«  vrld  Jack.  1 
lumbtp  all  about  de  but,  but  do  Jack 
ili-rp;  I  try  de  door— (ill  fast.  What 
shall  I  iluV—hf  vanish— he  must  be 
deUl— smI  <mee  nan  I  ratrMf4* 
bMt  inj  I  cDold,  gropiog  rioag  4» 
nil,  until  I  MM  more  gat  lBt»-d» 
eornar  d>t  I  wu  Iwtc  ■  Oh,  w* 
GodI'  uj in« QuaccD,  'bflnlMll 
be  murdei^or  if  1  ba  boI  maidpr; 
den  I  ull  be  flog  te  beisg  su  «t 
berrkk  vldout  Inve— Ob,  pooE  Ma 
QuKGo^  poerme  Corpofel  QuaeeiM- 


■9AJ  to  Jack, '  I  was  catch  when  t  was 
leette  naked  fellow  by  de  Felaiahs, 
wid  taj  fader  and  niod^r,  and  carry 
off  to  dem  coiiutry,  and  afterward 
■ell  for  alavB ;  but  you  wsa  great  nUM 
Blm^a — big  Fe^sh  prieat  you  vma— 
nunrFeUaa  you  make  In  your  time; 
you  kill  goat  and  pig  befoTode  Feliib.' 
— '  Ay,  uid  Jack,  '  and  ratybe, 
Quacco,  I  kill  Oder  ting  you  no  drevn 
of  before  de  Fetish,  bealde  dem  who 
hab  cloven  hoof  and  four  leg  and 

one  tall'-^-aud  he  rose  up — on  which      ^ ,^ , ^ 

jne  Quacco  jump  on  my  feet  too.  ob,  to  be  Am  at  de  (riaag^as  »eal4 

Master    Ogly    Jack,    1    onderstand  be  one  comrar^  conpara  «M  wflt 

you,  you  wilUiui  you  ia  one  mu'.  to  de  iwli   pkwa  in  dta  fiMUaai? 

tiny,  air,   and  I  arreat  you,  air.  In  '  Quaeca,'  lay  ana  *Dka,lt  waaBM 

de    name    of    de   Kin.'      All    dia  Jack  TOkse, '  Qnacea.'— 'fiilan*.  mm 

time  1  was  preai  de  tumb  of  my  I,<irho  da  diM  U  yoii,aht*   Xa 

left  hand  against  de  pipe  of  my  haaawer    dew  I  begin  taiVt  ~ 

bayonet  to  see  dat  him  was  looae  again.     'Quaeca,'    a^In>  lU: 

In    de    aheatb.    Jack   wain    thniw     lay.— 'HIUo,'  — ' ^ 

Bometing  into  de  fire,  dat  dia  time  till  denraat' 

flare  up  wid  red  flame,  not  wid  blue  kead,  and  dt 

one,  as  before,  when  ereiyting—de  aabt  of  ay  Doae,"— <'  Wbflrk:nMr 

roof;   de  leetle  wildcane   bed,  de  ttrtbaf "  whIqwraJ  llula  MiaMiW) 

rafter,  and  whole  inside  of  da  huL  — "irhealt  dropdewa  aa  4eflwy^» 

de  calabash  hang  against  de  wall,  all  aoull  bnHela.   *  Quacea>*— .^>OH -alb 

look  red,  red  and  glowloe  hot,  as  if  «h  I'  groan  I  i  for  dia  tine  it  aoind.a> 

we  had  plump  into  de  baa  place  all  If  sne  deadaomebodywaaqpaibaat 

at  once — even  Jack,  and  me  Quacco,  of  one  hollow  coffin,  lytag  at  da  bob* 

aeem  two  big  lobster.    I  waa  wery  torn  of  one  new  opan  grarat^^Mit 

terrible  frighten,  and  drew  back  to  you  hand  at  you  fee^  and  aeaWfaii 

de  comer  as  far  as  I  could  get  Jack  you  catch  dere,  and  eat  iriiat  yad 

did  not  follow  me,   hut  continued  oatch  dere.*    I  did  ea— I  find  aaa 

etandiog  in  de  same  spot  where  he  calabash,  wM  biril  nyam,  and  ^epa 

bad  risen  up,  wid  both  hand  atretch  salt  pork  dere ;  I  take  him  m^-Uaria 

out  towards   me.    1  try  for  spe^,  him— wery  good    eat  him  mr-mbf 

but  my  troat  atop  up,  aa  if  you  waa  sot  ?    '  Quacco,'  egdn  aay  da  ytH/obt 

plug    him   wid  piece   of   plantain.  '  grope  for  de   cdabash  dat  hing 

'  Quacco,'  at  length  say  Jack  wery  against  de  wall*    ■    '     -  -      — ■— 


JUo,-  again  ny  h  fllgjlii 
'eat  hap,  hop  avar  aty  Maa* 
d  den  from  n^  ddmaadJa 


■low,  like  one  parson, '  Quacco,  i 


heavy— 'let  me  oee.    *  Drlnkwut  in 
bim,'  again  say  de  debil^*  To  fea 


,-       .    J.you 

have  say  I  was  Fetish  man,  and  hab 

kill  goat  and  pig — and  I  tay  I  waa 

■0,  and  dat  I  have  in  my  time  make 

Fetiahof  Oder  dug  dat  have  no  deft  .  ... 

In  him  hoof,  and  hab  not  four  leg,     again  blaae  up  rij^t  cheatr,  I 

nor  one  tail.    Listen  to  me,  Quacco,     •eeaoone;  ao  I  beglBtoloMiaboal, 

you  la  not  goat?'—'  No,'   aay  me     aad  de  fint  Hat  f  do  waa  ta  pM 

Quacco,  'cert^ly  I  is  not  goat.'—     down  my  hand  where  I  had  ra[dacad 

'You  la  not  pig  ?'  continue  Jack.—     de  calabaak  at  my  feeb  Hertr  Hak^ 


aure,  Maaaa  DebiV  any  I, '  w^  a 
I  taste  Iilm— good  ram    ah,  an.  ah— 
wery  good  mm,  when  flaak  da  fira 


I  whBtIimp6aeakull,&«AaBd 
bloody,  of  one  dead  ahUd,  wU  ai 
dirtatdeb  "       "■  '  ■" 


andaomefoUM 
anddaaballofonecgfc  *Oh,abtohl 
ohea)i,abaahr  BhontL  Aaddaeal»> 


— Ohl  oh  I   ohl'  groan 
Quacco  again. — '  You  hab  not  cloven 
foot  ? '  him  go  on  to  say. — '  No,'  roar 
L— '  Nor  four  leg  ? '— '  No,'  again  me 
roar,  shaking  out  my  two  foot  for 

make  him  see. — '  Nor  one  tall?'—     ,       .... _^_ 

Here  I  get  road  wid  fear,  and  Jump    aome  en  da  fre-^laaa,  vlM. 

lorwMTdMA  my  drawn  bayonet  right     waa-  btaia  up  In  iqr  £ica  aafl 

upoa  JMck—bat,  Sz,  m  If  inter  ha^    ny  ^^t.3feUttf  """^    ~"^ 

been  thrown  on  /^  out  goes  de  fira.    hm  imtBt9F^i 
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maaaa  dinner  on  Sunday,  when  him 
too  sick  to  dine  at  de  meBs.    '  Dis 
will  never  do,'  say  I  Quacco ; '  let  me 
lee  what  stuff  dis  can  be  I  was  drink  ;* 
and  I  pour  some  on  de  white  bench 
beside  de  fire.    Oh,  mammy  Juba — 
O— O— O— it  was  blood  1  And  what 
ie  dat  small  black  box  I  nee  below 
de  bench?  I  capsize  him.  'Debil/say 
I  Quaoco,  *  what  him  is?'  Massa.it  was 
one  leetle  coffin  tree  feet  long,  wid 
de  graTe-clothes  in  him,  but  green 
and  festering  as  if  de  rotting  dead 
picaninny  had  been  new  remove. 
'  Quacco/    again    say    dat  terrible 
voice,  *what  you  eat  for  yam  was 
dirt  from  your  fadder*s  grave,  Quac- 
co—look  at  him.'— <  Oh,  oh,'  again 
roar  I ;  *  but,  good  Massa  Debit,  who 
go  to  Africa  for  him,  eh  ? '— <  Hold 
your  peace  and  be  dam,'  say  de 
voiee;  'you  mosh  swear  to  keep  Jack 
secret,  and  to  help  him,  and  to  do 
whatever  him  tell  you,  even  if  it 
should  be  to  shoot' — Here  I  go  mad 
altogeder— I  dance  about  de  fire — 
whip,  in  one  second  it  go  out  entire- 
ly—-! jump  up  and  down— de  voice 
still  continue  to  sing  out— oder  two 
Toice'sing  outalong  wid  him.  'Where 
dem  evil  spirit  can  be  conceal  ? '  siiy 
I—'  some  one  must  be  on  de  rafter  of 
de  roof  above  my  head  calabash,  for 
I  can't  find  no  devil  on  de  floor  of 
de  hut,  none  at  all,'  say  I ;  so  I  jump 
up    again,    when    my   head  knock 
against  someting.    '  Oh,'  8ay  some- 
body.    '  Ah,'  say  me,  Quacco.    I 
leap  once  more,  and  pike  up  my 
naked  bayonet  before  me — It  tick 
In  someting — what  it  was  I  can't  tell ; 
it  feel  as  if  I  had  dig  him  into  one 
round  of  beef— large  yell  instantly 
shake  de  entire  hut— I  jump  again — 
heavy    ting    fall    down    on    me — I 
scramble  to  get  away,  but  one  of  de 
debils  scramble  to  hold  me  down — I 
turn  to  de  left — I  lay  hold  of  de  hand 
of  anoder  on  dem — ^no  doubt  one 
who  was  speak.     '  Ho,  ho,'   say  I 
Quacco ;  so  I  make  clever  slide  from 
between  dem.  De  two  debil  grapple 
one  anoder — gurgle,  gurgle — squeak, 
squeak— one  on  dem  was  strangling 
de  oder.    I  almost  laugh,  when  some 
one  hit  me  a  heavy  blow  behind  de 
ear;  I  faint  away— dead— and — and 
I  remember  noting  none  at  all,  until  I 
find  myself,  when  still  it  was  dark 
night,  all  beat  and  bruise,  but  wid 
Bwimmiofi^  bead,  in  my  hammock  in 
de  barHck  Mt  Fort  AuguuttL,    I  aleep 


sound  till  near  daybreak,  when  I 
turn  myself,  and  say,  *  Hab  I  Quac- 
co been  dronk  last  night  ?'  I  tink  so ; 
*  Or  has  all  dis  been  one  dream  ?  * 
Maybe.  Den  I  put  up  my  hand  to  my 
head,  but  I  never  get  soch  bumps 
and  tumps  in  one  dream  before. 
Dere  was  only  tree  oder  of  our  men 
sleep  in  dat  end  of  de  barrick  where 
I  was,  de  rest  being  two  rooms  off, 
dose  between  us  being  in  repair; 
one  on  dem  was  Ogly  Jack,  and  de 
oder  two  was  de  wery  dentical 
rascail  I  have  mention  before,  Mun- 
dinfifo  Tom  and  Yellow-skin  Paul 
—Dem  all  tree  eider  were  sound 
asleep,  or  in  dem  hammocks,  or  pre- 
tended dey  were  so — for  when  I 
feel  de  cool  damp  morning  breeze 
come  troo  de  open  window  at  one 
side  of  de  barrick-room,  and  blow 
clean  out  atde  oder,and  seede  morn- 
ing star  twinkle  bright  and  clear  in  de 
red  east  on  one  side,  and  de  pale- 
face buccra  moon,  just  sinking  be- 
hind de  brushwood  on  Hellshire 
Point,  troo  de  window  on  de  oder 
hand,  I  turn  myself  again  in  my 
hammock,  and  listen  to  de  roar  of 
de  surf  in  de  distance,  and  rub  my 
eyes  again,  and  say  '  it  not  morning 
yet.' — But  presently  de  truth  push 
himself  into  my  eye,  and  I  say  '  It  is 
day  broke,  and  sore  or  sound,  up 
must  I  Quacco  get'  Just  under  de 
window,  by  dis  time,  I  was  hear 
some  low  grumbling  voices,  and 
coughs,  and  loud  yawns ;  den  I  hear 
hollow  tumbling  sounds  like  when 
drum  is  place  on  de  ground,  den 
more  grumbles,  and  coughs,  and 
yawns,  den  de  squeeking  of  de 
drum  braces,  as  de  leetle  drummer 
pull  dem  tight,  and  de  tootletoo  of 
de  fifer,  as  dem  get  all  ready.  At 
length  old  Spearpoint,  de  drum-ma- 
jor, sing  out  wery  gruff, '  fall  in,  mu- 
sic,' and  next  minute  roll  went  de 
drum,  squeak  went  de  f  fe,  roll 
went  de  drum,  pquea-eak  went  de 
fife  very  shrill,  roil  went  de  drum 
de  tird  time,  and  squea-ea-eak  went 
de  fife,  very  too  dam  shril  dis  last 
time,  and  away  dem  stamp  rum  dum 
dum  round  de  barraik-yard  wid  dere 
reveillie.  We  all  tumble  out,  and 
fall  in  on  parade — still  dark — we 
stand  to  our  arms,  de  moon  go  down, 
but  de  morning  star  glance  cold  and. 
c\eai  on  ^tt  VtL^OTk»X  «xA.  \s^^Ijc«x\5»x« 


rtebt- 


•>r  dat  ^n  no  load  I     I  keep  qnlla 

■till— de  sergeant  by  and  bj  coat     mnk«ttsh«wulenL-all« 
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<  Seardi  ami,*  de  Mtgent  intoopmeotaiaaAfCBniallMHkl 

^.    We  do  lo— litif  pMs  to  de  iB  fnnt,— on  fM  faA  liiliwiS 

fht-w  In  dat  poritloD  I M  w«U  whMUh^  dn*.*  DthiAMMi 

hat  Ogl  J  Jack,  who  ma  my  rear  now  all  en  p•nd^  nd  MM*  Ife  a 

tmk  man,  wu  do.  Da  aergeanl  ap-  gnwip  in  front— de  igllWI  MMill 

proecfa  me — I  und  down  my  steu  film  non»— If^}«r  D-~«  IVPi*  D 

nnnrod  wid  one  bang— he  Jump  tip  de  door  of  him  hmae    nae  wi^Mb 

with  a  loud  ritw  one  foot  out  at  mj  Ir  kold  Mm  bme-Um  moon^  rial 

mnaket— It  reallr  surpriee  me  bow  iMe  up  to  de  h<Aear.    ■  Omitt^ 

far  de  ramrod  jump,  as  I  lend  him  mmi|  nil  In— fonn  aiiTiitiilllliMi'i 

home  wid  flcarcely  no  Rtrengtb  noae  qnldc  mardt'  —  nim,  dam^   d^^ 

at  all.     '  Ha,  aometiDg  past  com-  dam,  waIn,  and  awmr  w«  mmh  eat 

monhere,'  say  I  to  myshef— de  next  todagfaeftofdePaw  idanwalini^ 

man  to  me  la  de  front  rank  was  Yel-  and  nncb  naamuTia  ws  waa  wrik    . 

low-skin  Paul,  and  de  next  man  to  foim— oh  weir  brilUa^  *  wU  H» 

Ogly  Jack    was    Hundingo  Tom.  tiidga,  prime,  and  load.'    *  Ds  i» 

Aa  me  Quacco  was  de  right  band  glment  will  fire  by  eaaipaalea  AaM 

man  ofde  front  rank  of  de  grenadier^  right  to  left '—abort  M^  oadafalHl 

BO  Jack  was  de  rieht  hand  man  of  — de  boSoer  oaHmaMUv.eeaiik 

de  rear  rank—well,  Yel  low-skin  Paul  nlaa  fall  back  two  pace  •nmrtfl^ 

make  believe   dat    him  send  bim  aant,  fir»— blaae  ga  da  mtmmtmi-i. 

ramrod  home,  but  I  notice  he  eateb  Pfic^  mjr  ear,  and   ooMC  aaf  ^ph. 

bIm  between  his  fioger  and  tomb,  Vfif  Jmdk,  my  conrli^  Ua^'mi 

BO  as  he    never  reach   de  bottOBL  aM  flie— I  know,  boeaaaa  itit  Mk 

*  Ho,  ho,'  tink  I  to  myself,'  who  abali  MU  I  piill^  de  trignr.  IdM-to 
**'**"rB  imM  bntilr^f'lm 
ta  bnL-all  fltU'lNK 

loJack—he  catch  de  ramrod  aame  — 'H^fea,'aa7lton7a«ll^alrli> 

way,  and  de   sergeant   beinf  half  loadlagt  Iclanes'mr  eraitTdMh 

asleep,  elder  did  not  notice  dls,  or  akin  nul^  Ardod^  <mo  «lBf  Tit0 

blm  tought  nothing  about  iu    Pre-  ue,  and  alao  at  Hoadli^  Vaai'ih 

sentlybe  desire  Hundlii»>  Tom  to  who  was  next  JaA,  beta  «a  4ta 

aearcb  arms— he  bang  his  ramrod  were  half  cock.    So  *Bs  hiw*  ^{ 

down  I  saw,  wid  design  to  catch  me  Quacco   agido,  bat  hann  X 

him  like  de  oders,  but  la  his  hurry  could  determine  In  my  ewa  mind 

it  sllpttroo  his  fingers,  and  go  home  what   I  should   do,  d«   wafdwda 

thud.    •  Ho,  ho,'  sny  I  again  to  my-  given— *  De   regiment  wiU  tfB  «■• 

self,  ■  dls  piece  Is  also  load'— What  rolley  direct  to  de  front,'—'  Roadr 

was  to  be   do— de  sergeant  noUce  —  pnaent  ^  fire,' —  roar  wtmt  A 

dls  one—*  dat  firelock  is  load,  you  musketry  —  all    amoka    fhr   aaiSl 

•coundril.'— '  No,'    say    Hundingo  space_we  remain  at  do  praaeht.. 

Tom, '  but  I  leave  some  tow  Id  him,  wait  long  time  for  de  m^|or  give  da 

beg  pardon,  massa  sergeant.'—'  You  word  *  U)m«  to  de  racoTor,'— ao  oaa 

dem  rascail,'  say  de  sergeant,  'you  apeak— aH  of  we  remain  wU  osr 

never  is  better,  you  lazy  dt^—fall  jrieco  level— oh  I  one  attbodewwr 

out  sir,  and  draw  de  — — '~~'  Atten-  tiresome.    Still  no  one  apaak    £t 

tioD,'    call    out    agltant— '  de    left  length  I  bear  our  captd^  Mm  V^f 

wheel  Into    tine  —  marsh'  —  tramp,  nice   man,    grumble   to   hlmaaU^ 

tramp,  tramp,  whir — de  line  isform.  *  Why,  whiat  can  be  amlaa  wMda 

'Stand  at  ease' — 'A.  aergeant  from  old  m^or?' — dat  moment  deBmah% 

each  company  for  blank  cartridges.'  by  de  aetdng  In  of  do  aaa  hiaaifc 

So  away  step  de  sergeant,  who  had  was  blow  off.    What  shall  fta  aaof 

fren  Hundingo  Tom  a  rating,  and    —Why,  Hijor  D waa  l^ag'ta 

take  de  tqjportunl^  of  whisper  Urn  hoiwa  neck,  wUUa  tnfm^t 

Jack—*  I  say,  Jack,  what  la  in  de  do  graaadiar  eomnany.    '  AS  1*  Mf 

wind  ?  I  have  great  mind  to  poadi  for  w«  eaptdn— '  M  mnit  b*fci«M 

my  aosplcion.'    He  aay  nosing ;  and  fi^— «h«doirada  Hii|ar  dittp— cM 

den  I  say, '  Poo,  all  my  fear  must  be  atay  wfMBBr  da  horaft    d>  c^ptrfj 

Boagettte—aU  must  be  a  dream— de  nn  afcaaa  tania  old  maa  ob  Ui| 

nrgmutt   retura—urre   out   eight  tack.^aa  kdw  «■' Um,  «adt,  ail 

rmiad  of  iOmV  cartridire— '  attan-  «p«  Wm  >dlD*.  \*kV;^Vlv 
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mijor  is  tbot  dead.  Secure  de  ma- 
gtaane;  call  out  de  artillery.'  Den 
«ne  loud  buz  buz  pass  along  de  line 
.^e  hofficer  yolce  was  heard — 'Men, 
if  jou  move  one  step  I  will  cut  you 
down  by  G— d.*  Anoder  say — *  Stand 
to  your  arms,  men ;  if  one  of  you 
atlr,  I  will  run  him  troc'  *  Who  is 
de  willain  ?— who  is  de  willaiu  ? ' 
•hout  some  one  else.  Someting 
come  over  me^ — I  rush  out  five  pace 
^-order  my  fusee,  and  touch  my 
cap— wery  graceful  — so  —  [suiting 
the  action  to  the  word]—*  Captain, 
and  gentlemen— dere  are  de  muti- 
neers.' *  Where  ?'  *  Dere.'  « Name 
dem,'  say  one.  *  I  will,'  say  me 
Quacco-— '  O^ly  Jack,  Mundiogo 
Tom,  and  Yellow-skin  Paul.'  Dey 
were  all  immediately  secure  — and 
marshed  to  de  front;— dem  say  no- 
tlnff— not  one  word.  I  look  at  dem 
— 4QI  tree  cool  and  collected.  '  May 
be,'  tink  I,  *  dere  will  have  be  some 
mistake ;  if  ao,  all  people  will  tink 
I  mosh  hiare  been  de  mutineer,  mur^ 
serer  you  call,  and  dat  to  shave  my- 
self I  was  peach  on  dem.'  My  heart 
sink  when  de  agitant  seize  me 
by  de  shoulder.  *  My  fine  fellow, 
yoy  make  mosh  noise — we  shall  see 
what  you  are  make  of  very  short- 
ly yourself.' — *  Here,  secure  Cor- 
poral Quacco.'  By  dis  time  we 
were  a^n  marchiuff  into  de  fort — 
de  gate  was  shut — four  field  piece 
nine  pounder,  manned  by  white  ar- 
tillerymen, was  pointed  so  as  to  en- 
filade us  as  we  were  formed  in 
close  column — and  my  tree  friend, 
and  myself  v^ere  instantly  brought 
to  one  drum-head  court-martial. — 
Some  young  hofilicer  say,  *  Oh,  hang 
him  all — hang  him  all.'  *  Please  not, 
young  gentleman,  if  de  same  ting  to 

you,'  sajr  L— *  No  hurry,'  say  1 

'  I  ani  willing  to  be  hang  if  dese  tree 
willains  are  not  de  men.  Secure 
dem  hands'— dis  was  done.  '  Now,' 
say  I, '  we  were  all  sarve  wid  eight 
blank  cartridge — look  at  dem  mus- 
kets—plain dey  all  have  been  fire* — 
<  What  has  all  dis  to  do  wid  it?'  say 
de  agitant—'  Mosh,'  say  I,  *  mosh — 
now  see  how  many  cartridge  each 
on  dem  hab.'  '  Ha,  ha,'  say  my  Cap- 
tain, *  Quacoo  is  riffht—dem  all  tree 
have  each  de  ei^t  cartridge  un- 
touch, yet  it  qutle  evident  dey  all 
have  Bred.*  'WhMt  say  you,  ye 
acoundrela^*  Mgtdn  miy  de  daptain— 
'whMt  tax  you  why  you  should  not 
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be  hang  immediately  ? '  Dem  would 
not  speak  one  word— den  I  tell  all  I 
hear — and  so  dem  try,  find  guilty, 
and  were  hang—'and  I  as  one  reward 
got  my  discharge."  (Here  our  friend 
made  a  long  pause — at  length  he  con- 
tinued.) *<  Why  I  take  him— I  can't 
tell—and  still  more,  why  I  leave  dear 
Jamaica,  where  de  Governor  hofier 
me  ground  to  grow  nyam  in,  and 
house — and  as  for  wife,  I  hab  several. 
What  de  debil  was  possess  me  to 
leave  my  pig,  and  wives,  and  allow- 
ance— pension  vou  call  him,  and  take 
into  my  head  for  come  here  again  ? 
— Heaven  know — I  Quacco  do  not. 
—Here — where  one  can  scarcely 
breathe  for  stinking  mud,  and  every 
night  brings  dangers  wid  It,  and  you 
never  can  tell  whidder  de  next 
morning  will  not  see  you  carried 
away  into  slavery,  or  may  be  sacri- 
ficed before  one  Fetish,  or  who  know 
dat  he  shall  not,  some  fine  forenoon, 
be  roast  or  grill,  and  eaten  like  one 
monkey.  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  back 
again."    , 

''But,"  said  Sprawl,  "you  seem 
to  have  left  off  as  corporals 
when  became  you  sereeant? 

Quacco  laughed,  ^  by  brevet,  my 
good  sir — ^by  bre" 

"  A  gun— Sir  Oliver  speaking  to 
us  in  the  oflfing." 

"  Hurrah  for  Old  Gazelle  once 
more  I  "  shouted  Sprawl,  in  a  voice 
like  thunder. 

"  Out  of  my  way,  friend  Quacco," 
cried  L 

"  Room  if  you  please,  old  Daddy 
Longyam,"  quoth  roaster  Marline. 
And  to  the  ereat  dismay  of  poor 
Quacco,  who  little  expected  to  have 
been  so  suddenly  and  unceremoni- 
ously swept  aside,  we  all  tumbled  on 
deck  as  fast  as  our  lees  could  carry 
us.  The  first  man  I  encountered 
was  Clinker,  the  master  at  arms. 

"  Who  has  seen  the  frigate?"  said  L 

"  Why,  there  she  is,  sir,"  replied 
the  man.  "  There,  you  see  her  top- 
gallant sails  over  the  green  bushes 
Uiere,  sir.  Now,  you  see  the  heads  of 
her  fore  and  nuiintopsails." 

"  I  see,  I  see.  What  sienal  is  that 
flying  at  the  fore,  Mr  Marline?" 
said  I  to  the  midshipman  who  was 
looking  out. 

"  C\oa<  cc^nkft^  ^^  ^\wwsV 
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Here   the   frif^te    ia   tbe    offing  "  What  BigoBlnow,  Mr  UaLrUnof" 

slowly  and  majesticsiljr  shoved  her  "  The  tigaal  to  weigh  and  aCUid 

long   jib-boom  pait  the  mangroTeB  out,  sir." 

nn  Oie  weaternraost  bank,  and  ^a-  "  Whjr  we  Cftn't;  it  ia  impotaible) 

dually  tlie  whole  benuliful  machme  althoueh  the  wind  ia  fair,  ilie  awell 

taove  in  alglit,  naliig  andtUllDgon  oaibtMr pDiaUwttaf  aarMW,*' 

tb»  loDK  ■•rell-  "  Varr  ^m."  "^  tM  rwrti^ 

At   ahe   came  round  tbe  pofnL  "  and  you'  bu  battn  m  m^  BnlL> 


At   abe   came  round  tbe  poinL  "  and  you'  MU  bettn  mar  ao^ 

aba  took  in  topgallant  aalla,  and  I,  for  OM^  waaTt  lUldeTtHBt•' 
hau]eddownto^o^etopalaatB'  "■"  *  '  •  ■ 
and  whenever  ahe  Itad  fdrlf 


hauleddowntoforetopniaatBtaradl;    JM  orar  sadl  tbare  la  li  

and  whenever  ahe  had  fdrl j-  apeBed  walar  at  Aa  rivai'a  naolh^  I  loM^ 

tbe  river,  and  come  naarlf  abraaat  I  telegimbed  to  tth  dfcttHhaM  : 

of  UB,  afae  laid   her  raaintomaU  to  ntaacn<nrladgadt^aad«MirarMi^ 

tbe  mBBt,  with  her  fore  and  mabi-  that  aba  would  lemai^  Im  I  ha  Mtg 

■alia  banging  in  graceful  feBtoona  la  all  iJ^it»  In  smeatlon  of  gv(it>i 

tbebrail8,aadhavetounderbertbne  ting  over  at  bwh  water, idwAaa  tH: 

topaaila,  jib,  and  apanker.    She  alid  wbes  poadbly  Oare  WOoM  iMlaah 

etlently  and  mBJesticallr  along,  the  aaa  oniba  bar.                  ,<      '<o  .;,<>-) 

bright  green  wave  curling  outwarda  ^Tlag  BMda  tbla  dgt»l.  ifcl  rila 

from  ber  beauUfullf  moiuded  bowa,  bar  jib    up,    aet   toopOwMrilte 

like   tbe   abell-ebaped   eanopr    of  aad  lot  ftU  tka  hnmmiAm  ||WiHj 

Daddy  Neptune'a  car,  aa  tbe  eau  rona  nalajard  dowJy  alHM«aiif^t 

water  slid  gently  tbromth  tbe  caloi  asd  aa  Iha  noble  ft»ua  fMwBad  m^ 

if  Uie  blue  awetl,  gi    *    "       ""*"     *  --    - 


heaving  of  uie  blue  awetl,  gradually 
aubsiding,  m  tbe  glorioua  old  hoofcar 
loat  ber  way  andl>ecRiDe  atatiunary. 


I  ahe    floated,  like   a  awan  b>  la  liliili  II.  ami  lliilllj  |ill— Ulift  ti 

flteep    on    the    dark    waten^     Oa  atemto  ni^  8kakyDver,'kMlBdilika 

brtebt  Bun  iblntng  cheerily  oa  ber  ed  ben^  gnKofally  to  Ihi  TtnaM j 

wbTte  sailB  and  hammocka,and  dear  aa  If  abe  waa bidding  oa  Cinwallindl 

wbite  atreak,  and  aparkling  on  ber  rilded  ebeeilly  aw^,  ladleaiDg  bft 

glittering   aidea,  as   they  roae  and  tbeincreaalngwbiteneaaoCbarink^ 

fell   freah  and   wet  from   the  «a-  tbe  aeoeleraied  mead  wbk  mitA 

bracea  of  old  Ocean;   and   aB  tbe  abe  dove  tbe  heanng  blUowa.i  ,;    nj 

land-breeze  laid  ber  over,  her  gold-  ."  There  goea  (be  dear  (M>b4aM 

bright  cop)>er  blared  tike  one  vaat  ty "  aaid  Darlei  "  tbera'a  ajpHriag: 

pollabed  mirror,  wherein  the  bum-  NBiay  for  you  t  that  baati  tbe  aail  1 

Ing  eun  was  reflected  in  daziling  Heat -of  ny  lady  patronaiiea  iM  AW 

fiancee.    And  bright  blinding  raya  raadEi."                                             - ., 

aabed  out  atarllke,  from  tbe  win-  Having  gained  an  offi^  af  aboMb 

*  -'     emlle^al               ■-—    •     ~ 


dow    in    the   quarter   gallery,  and  tbreen 

the  glaaa  in  the  aouttlea  of  the  offi-  and  bore  to  ia  ber  atallMi  taawfdfr: 

cer'a  cablnB,  and  from  every  bur-  our  j<dDiiig,  wben  die  bar  boeaatfi 

niahed  piece  of  metal  Amughont  tbe  pawable  In  tbe  nML  ^  •    ^ 

wboleleagtfaofthegallBntcraft,con-        "  Waary    Wo»,    niattr.M|l^ 

verdng  her  black  hull  Into  a  brilliant  weary  woi^"  aaM  Daffla  DonEIM 

conateiiation,  while  ber  heavy  lower  jdpe;  "an  ban  we  niiiatlhtrfliBriM 

maata,  with  their  atrongBbrouda  and  ano^ar  wbole  day,  wUftlthawfia 

Btaya,andtbe8wellingflailB,andUM  plen^  of  water  m  tba  baiv  KrlMbj 


tall  and  taper  gpara  aloft,  were  aeen  confonnded  awell  weald  dtdyiMLFTi; 
dear  and  distinct  againat  the  deep  By  thia  It  wia  dnwiH  aaa^*a 
cold  blue  of  tbe  aeaward  horizon.        men'a  dtanar-tlaBftt  andTwhllafllMi 


A  Btring  of  Bmall  round/bundle^  II 

^»parently  eacb  about  tfaflnn  of  w  d       , 

man's  bead,  now  twiated  and  atrar-  to  auer^  claa»'«f  th»<Haafis' 

gled,  and  stopped,  and  finally  iM  nDan-AttatmaaMdaA  aa.wai 

up   to   tbe    main   royal-maavhead.  head  to  wind,  we  nodead  tkM 


^tparently  eacb  about  thMfae  of  w   dadt,  tttbar  dlMMHwAtaly,  ^p^tf 

■mamim 
iip  to  tbe  main  royal-maavhead.  bead  to  wind,  we  Dodeed  tkMiaiKl 
Tbe  Inatant  die  uppermoat  readied  a^B  dftarrtolMMt  QiHaDOtlai( 
lb«  truck,  as  if  it  bad  tonebad  «    wttbiO*  Ww  4qMb;o(a^M■MH 


'pr/i^g^bai^—M  gaa  waa  fired,  and    , 


1834.]  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge.     Chap.  III.  H^O 

riably  slides  into  it,  as  naturally  as  a  pressed  his  hands  on  the  pit   of 

soail  into  his  shell,)  and  was  busy  his  stomach,   and  began  to  make 

in  assisting  the  maimed  seaman  who  a  variety  of  rather  odd  grimacea. 

was  watching  the  coppers.   The  fire  Dogvane  looked  in  his  face,  and  in* 

aeemed  to  bum  very  indifferently  stantly  seemed  to  catch  the  infec- 

from  the  greenness  of  the  wood,  tion;  so  he  next  began  to  screw  him* 

which  gave  out  more  smoke  than  self  up  into  a  variety  of  indescriba* 

flame.  ble  contortions.    Sergeant  Quacco 

^  DraininffS;  my  man,*'  said  I  to  looked  first  at  one,  and  then  at  an* 

cookey,    **  don't  choke  us  if    you  other,a8theygroaned  in  any  thing  but 

§  lease*   Do  get  some  dry  chips  from  a  melodious  concert,  until  he  too, 

liavings,  will  you  ?  "  through  Hympathy,  or  in  reality  from 

'*  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  man.  pain,  began  aldo  to  twist  himself 

'*  Here,  Quacco,  mind  the  fire,  till  about,  and  to  make  such  hideous 

I  get  some  splinters  from  forward  faces,  that  to  have  trusted  him  near 

there.— *Stay-*Lennox,  my  dear  boy,  a  respectable  pig  in  the  family  way, 

do  get  me  a  handful  of  dry  chips  would  have  been  as  much  as  the 

from  old  Shavings,  will  ye?"  nine  farrow  were  worth. 

The  Scotch  corporal  civilly  com*        At  length  the  contagion  became 

pHed;  and  after  a  little,  we  saw  him  general    apparently,   and  Corporal 

Hpllt  up  a  block  of  wood  where  the  Lennox  began  to  groan,  and  wince,  as 

carpenter  had  been  at  work  in  the  he  ejaculated — **  Oh  dear,  what  can 

bows  of  the  felucca,  and  presently  this  be  ?  what  an  awful  pain  in  my 

he  returned  with  a  bundle  of  them,  stomach  I    Why,  Mr  Drainings,  what 

which  Sergeant'  Quacco  busily  e||i*  have  you  clapt  into  that  peas-soup? 

ployed  himself  in  poking  into  the  fire,  Somathing  bye  common  you  must 

blowing  lustily  with  his  blubber  lips  have  put  into  it,  for  we  are  all  dying 

all  the  while.  When  Lennox  turned  here  wiih  " 

away,  I  could  not  help  noticing,  that       ^  My  eye  I "  said  old  Drainings, 

he  stuck  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  speaking  slowly  and  deliberately,  as 

and  winked  to  one  of  the  crew  as  he  it  the  paroxjrsm  had  subsided,  and 

went  below.  some  strange  light  had  flashed  on 

Presently  I  desired  the  boatswain  him,  "  you  are  quite  right,  Lennox, 

to    pipe   to  dinner.     In  place   of  That  same  peas* soup  is  none  of  the 

bundling  down  below,  according  to  right  sort — that  is  clear  uoic.  I  have 

the  etiquette  of  the  service  in  larger  just  been  telling  Mr  Wadding  that 

vessels,  I  winked  at  the  poor  fellows  a  wery-  most  -  remarkable  circum* 

breaking  away  forward  into  messes,  stance   took    place    in  the  boiling 

which  they  contrived  to  screen  from  on't." 

the  view  of  the   quarterdeck,  by        Here  the  old  fellow,  who  had  just 

slewing  the  long  yard  nearly  athwart  ^  finished  his  pease-soup,  very  solemn* 

^ips,  and  loosing  the  sail  as  if  to'  ly  looked  upwards,  and  wiped  his 

dry.  muzzle  with  what  hovered  between 

Notwithstanding     all     this,     we  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  dish- 
could  easily  see  what  was  going  on  clout,  of  any  colour  but  that  of  un« 
forward.  Close  too,  sat  the  old  cook  sunned  snow, 
himself,  with  Shavings  the  carpenter,        **  Why,"  continued  the  cook,  ''just 
and  Wadding  the  gunner,  warrant  when  it  began  to  simmer  about  the 

otiicers  in  a  small  way,  with  a  little  edges  of  the  boiler ^Ah — ah— oh 

snipe  of  a  boy  waiting  on  them.  —there  it  is  again— there  it  is  again,** 

About  a  fathom  from  them,  was  — and  once  more  he  began  to  tumble 

another  group  squatted  on  the  deck,  about   oa  the  deck,  giving  friend 

consisting  of  Corporal  Lennox,  Old  Quacco  sonral  miscellaneous  kidks 

Clinker  the  master  at  arms,  Dogu  and  puudwl^uring  his  make-believe 

vane   the   quartermaster,   and    no  involuntary  convulsions.     This  flt 

smaller  a  personage  than  Sergeant  seemed  al^o  to  pass  over. 
Quacco.  *'  Why,"  raid  be,  '*  just  when  the 

The    food   was   peas-soup,    and  soup  began  to  simmer  about  the 

salt  Junk  and  faiao^kt.    The  hands,  edges  of  the  copper,  and  thin  stceaka 

aa  we  turned  andnlonied,  seem*  of  w\Ate  iiouL  Yi^^ua.  \a  ^dbSMKVap^ 

^axeeadH^rlf  eofoftrtablenndhsp*  urarda  UiNvax^  ^  is2A^iN»^  ^^^^ 
Pf/  wiMfe«tf  Ai  aaoe,  the  old  ood|    Ibo  tox  iqu^  hm  ^V&^^s^^^sf^^^ 


But  I  noticad  tliat  tte  dnn  aMw 
id."  r^oiMd    would  b*  talM  Into  Ui  aMh,-» 


TAe  Cruise  ofthi  Mitlgn,     Chap,  lit  [Mij; 

between  every  word,  "  at  tli«  irwf 

insunt  of  Ume,  by  the  glui,  tiiH 

bar  ibere,  I  mlw — I  hbiv" Sergeant  Qiucco  diere  mendvd  the 

Jlerehe  looki*<i  umiUerablo  tilings  fire." 

with  bia  ODB  eye,  ttiraing  It  up  Uin  "Oli-idi— «hl"-fHw»'dMHiV' 

a  duck  in  tliundw.  of  terogMiwfao  wwotattwniM* 

"  WliU  did  you  SM  r  "  uid  irid  bogn  qpb  «»  loU  okoafc  MAMlt-: 

Clinker,   atuiag   in   liii  face  with  nwce,  lolf  o  tt«eiliiig  wwywtfig 

■horn  eornestnsM.  hdwono  hid  luddgiur  Innt'cMt' 

"  1  a>w— 10   ture  u  I  ms  Hr  ofwiMd  Da  ImatN  oil  A 
Weevli  the  purter'a  d— d  ngly  muj 
oft  on  tbe  quarterdeck  there-— *  — 
dB*U  Hae  out  or  tbe  boillnc  p 

BOup  In  the  very  mtddle  of  tbe  i    ^      _^      _.      „ 

per,  and  fly  up  aud  away  orer  tho  ■'WeU,''^BtlflMthaiMho,<'f  i 

r...      ,„.»■__._.       _.,._^_    ^«_^nT>^-^^^^ 

^piodle  with  the  bigbt  of  hia  tail."  700,  H8M»  Dralnlift  W  teifrW 

"  No;  did  you  tbou^P  "  ■"■''  ■■-  ••■■■  ■■»  *ifc-»i«i«»« "       '         ..'  ma 
Tenl  Toiceb 

"To  1)0   iure  I  did,"      ,      ._     __ 

DnioiDga,  *■  aa  diatinct  aa  I  now  aoo  thotqrti  bo  i 

my  thumb— none  of  tbe   deanea^  llw  joat  woM  ob— al  I^^m  i^o« 

bjrtfaeway."  wooa  Cain,  whw  whoahonUMlil 

«  The  derUfaaidLeaDuz, atari.  iMili  giiiuiiil  liiil  1iii|0iM  IHiMI 

bgnp;''whatwaBitlike,HrDraitt-  Swho  made  a  laat  atloapt  to  ItMh 

iuaf"  off  the  whole  alMr. 

•'  Why,  aa  like  the  little  faeathoa  -  Botwhoro  do  deUloos  bo  Iwt* 

Md  brought  on  iMWrd  by  Quaeco  aaldhe,alm'oBtiaTolimtBill^>i4^gaM^ 

Uwre,  aa  you  can  fancy  any  thln^"  aure  anoarii.''                       "     ''  "> 

"Ob— ob— oh"— againreaouiided  ■  Oh— A— oh— "    OBSg.-'Ott   ■■ 

from  all  handi.  handa  once  more,  with  tkrfr  iMi 

"  But  it  could  not  be  be,"  at  length  atuck  Into  ihatr  mMiUL      "   '    ' '  ''= 

atnick  la  the  black  aer^ant    "It  "CNi,  thal^rlle  F^llBh,'^  omnMl 

could  not  be  be,  eeeiog  be  ia  «ofe  Lennoi  % "  we  muat  all  bo  howlMUlt 

atow  below  de  heel  of  de  bowapiit  — Qtioeco,  wo  oro  oil  bewttdnJ.*'" 

dere."  ••  Bowhcht"  raopondod  ttnUMk 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  ao,"  oergoant,  JuaaplDg  uS  Ao  Aa^iaA 

whined  Dograne.  bow  at  Ua  wtt'a  end  t "  and  I  bJIgifc 

"  If  it  really  tw  ai  Quaeco  aaya,"  It  la  ao.    I  h^  pain  in  1117  tomilC 

aald   Wadding,  In   a  innpatblalng  too— Joat   dia    momeot    oh,    (#Mr 

tone  "  why,  then,  1  will  believe  It  «harpl"                                          '  ' 

la  all  fancy— ail  a  bam."  "  Confound  jour  Fetiak,"  ^ 

Here  the  black  aergeant,  in  groat  tho  old  cookt  "  It  waa  jW  H  jon 

tribulation,  ro»e  to  go  forward,  erl-  atuck  tbooo  chipi  of  lomrwueifafc 

dently  with  a  dealre  to  reconnoitre  tho  fire— predaely  WH  tbo  wMj'rt» 

whether  the  graven  Image  wao  really  Mont  I  annflbd  toe  doHdow  latB 

there  In  the  body  or  no.    After  0  of  tham.  that  I  aow  the  dofll !  " 

long  aearch,  he  camo  back  and  Mt  flratputUan^yfloiiplBlho 


down,  blank  and  •mpified,  00  the  of  tho  jnoa  aanp.  nn4'  gl 

•pot  where  he  had  riaen  frmn.  twUdo  Mrvoa,  tad  wKf^ 

"  And  pray,  Hr  Dtalnli^  when  **  8^  II^MOiM  Loni 

did  you   aee  thla  curia*  appeor>  Ad  ho  to  ' 

uce  ?  "  peraifted  LohmE*  DrdnfMo 

"At  tbe ■ —  -'  "— -  -:^^-- 


ila  curia*  appeor-    Ad  ho  nUtr  tui  ^itfy'Wft^- 
d  Lenorw*  DnUtagtt  f  ''■ 


did  you   I 

\"w^  Tnatant  of  ttmo,"  "-faSdc'l"  WipMiit  1w  <#«> 

drawled    Cookey,   with   hia'arma  rt«*tltfcW    ■  WftMtftmilalk 

croaaed,  and  atuck  into  the  open  Im-  oaldob"  »  ...1 


amaofUagreoairahiit,thathadimBe       "  lBfltrlin1a|Mrt|rT''l|lt11tiri| 
^MO  rod  dumed,  aid  with  a  abort    nM.-  ^MK'"'*'^'"*  l^iPf, 

Uaot  a^mp  of  a  pfpo  im  Me  nonth,     . "  ini},  ^^S*"*^    '"^ 


A^elHiDpo/'apfMimMenontii,       "miTi 
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eadof  hii  tidl,  laya  he»««<  Dammey  were  teen  cruising  hither  and  thi*i 

Fjh  off/  says  he."  ther  ail  around  it. 

'<0b,  oh,  oh  1 1  am  pinned  through  Sprawl  had  also  noticed  this.—* 

my  ground-tier   with  a  harpoon/'  "  Why,   Brail,  those  gentry  seem 

groaned  Drainings.  mustering  in  some  strength.    There 

^' Where,  in  the  deTJirs  name,  since  cannot  be  many  fewer  than  ahun- 

we  have  seen  him,  got  you  those  dred  canoes  paddling  about  there. 

cedar  chips,  Quacco  r "  yelled  old  What  say  you  ?  " 

Clinker.  It  was  now  near  three  p  jf.,  and  we 

A  light  seemed  to  brealc  in  on  the  were  bethinking  ourselves  of  going 

poor  sergeant's  bewildered  mind.-—  to  dinner,  when   a  perfect  cloiid 

**  Chip,  chlpl  -*  where  1  get  dem  of  the  dark  specks,  fifty  at  the  least, 

chip  ?"    Here  the  poor  fellow  gave  began  to  drop  down  with  the  ebb  in  a 

an  idiotic  laugh,  as  if  ho  had  been  all  solid  phalanx,  three  deep,  looking  in 

abroad.    **  1  get  dem  from  Corporal  the  distance  like  a  compact  black 

Lennox,  to  be  sure," — and  he  turned  raft  of  wood.  Presently  they  sheered 

his  eyes  with  the  most  intense  ear*  off  right  and  left ;  and  although  the 

neatness  towards  the  marine,  who  craft  from  which  we  had  seen  the 

was  rolling  about  the  deck  over  and  smoke  arise,  still  remained  at  anchor 

over.  in  the  stream,  the  attendant  canoei 

^  Where   got  I  the  chips,  did  soon  vanished,  one  and  all,  amongst 

you  ask,  Quacco  ?    Oh,  oh,  oh  I—  the  mangroves,  on  each  banlc  "  Poo 

Why,  Heaven  forgive  me ;:  but  I  am  —nonsense  I  '*  said  I.   '^  Come  along, 

punished  for  it  now— >tliey  are  the  Sprawl— come  along.     Why,  man^ 

^ery  splinters  of  your  Fetish,  tl||^  we  shall  get  as  thin  as  whipping- 

you  brought  on  board  I "  posts,  if  we  allow  these  barbarian 

Up  started  the  black  resetter,  as  demonstrations  to  interfere  with  our 

if  bit   by  a  rattle-snake,    dancing  comforts." 

and  jumping.   *<  Oh,  my  tomack,  oh,  *<  You  may  be  right,  Brail— yoa 

my  tomack  I— de  Fetish  have  aei  into  may  be  right,"  said  old  Davie ;  but 

my  tomack— de  leetle  debil  in  a  my  he  appeared  to  have  some  strange 

tomack.    Oh,  doctor,  doctor  !^-one  misgivings. 

evil  spirit  in  me— oh,  doctor,  some*  However,  we  went  to  dinner  i  the 
ting  to  make  him  fiy— sometiD^  to  reefers  were  all  with  us,  little  Joe 
get  him  out  I  Doctor,  de  debil  m  a  Peake  among  the  rest,  who  was  now 
my  belJy— physic— physic,  doctor ;  quite  recovered  from  the  thump  he 
de  strongerer  de  more  betterer.  Oh  had  got  on  shore,  and  old  Pump- 
Lord  1 "  And  away  he  tumbled  down  bolt ;  and  we  were  in  the  very  mid- 
the  fore- hatchway,  roaring  for  Escu-  die  of  it,  when  down  came  Wadding, 
lapius  like  a  perfect  bull  of  Bashan.  the  gunner. 

While  we  were  laughing  at  this  to  "  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  old 

our   heart's   content,    Mr    Marline  seaman,  sidling  in,  and  trying  to  ap- 

came  aft  to  us.  pear  at  his  ease,  although  •  ne  was 

"  There  are  a  good  many  dark  very  far  from  that  same.  "  Beg  par* 
specks  passing  and  repassing  above  don — ^but  them  chaps  are  coming 
us  in  the  fur&ermost  reach  of  the  more  nearer,  sir,  than  seems  quite 
river,  yonder,  sir — as  far  as  you  can  convenient,  sir — ^they  are  fast  drop- 
see  Uiere,  sir.  Will  you  please  to  ping  down  with  the  afternoon's  ebb, 
look  at  them,  Mr  Sprawl  ?  '^  sir.^' 

Sprawl  took  a  long  squint  first,  "  Indeed  !"  said  old  Sprawl.  <<  We 

and  then  handed  the  glass  to  me.    I  roust  keep  a  bright  look-out  here, 

peered,  and  peered.    The  glorious  Brail,  at  any  rate.^' 

stream  was  rolling  down  like  a  shl-  We  went  on  deck,  and  the  re« 

ning  fiow  of   quicksilver ;  but  al-  port   was   literally   true  i   but   id- 

thou^h  all  continued  quiet  in  our  though  tiie  mass  above  us  continued 

vicinity,  yet,' where  it  narrowed  near-  to  increase  until  the  whole  sur&ce 

]y  to  a  bright  point  in  the  distance  of  the  river  in  the  distance  seemed 

al>ove,  I  could  pereeive  a  tiny  dark  swarming,  as  one  has  seen  a  pool, 

object  slowly  descend  the  river,  and  with  those  blue-watac  issMftM^VfiSsS^^ 

send  up  a  Oiick  dovd  of  smoke,  1  beVVev^,  %a  \ws3v  '''^  ''»**^  ^  ^'^ 
Mfter  which  it  icnafoed  stationary,    aaSioTa,  %^\\i26RTO^m»'Wi^w^»^^ 
wbUe  a  number  of  email  Mack  epoU   mQBAtic^'&ou  xcftiifc,  \«i^w^  "^^  ^'^ 


aO-2  The  Crvisr  o/lie  Midye.  CKop.  III.  d^sf, 
casioaal  deBcent  of  a  fasL-piiUing  overUBaJ.uiiril  the  datk  iwaeiglaw- 
cauoe  noiv  and  then,  &  mile  or  au  ed  like  trimRon. 
below  tbe  main  body.  But  tliey  were  This  Boon  faded  —  the  CAnopf 
alwayH  very  easily  satisGed  in  their  of  cloudd  gradually  Bioking  in  Iha 
recuanoUriog,  to  far  as  we  could  we8t,uDti],aii  iftlieirscope  hadbeea 
judge,  for  tlie  whole  of  them  kept  a  expaoded,  they  lifled  from  the  east- 
warf  distance.  era  horizon  majestically  alow — aa  if 
We  returned  to  tlie  cabin  for  half  It  had  been  a  magnificent  curtaiu 
Sn  hour,  and  having  finished  off  with  drawn  up  in  order  to  diaclose  the 
■  caulker  of  good  cogniac,  all  hands  glurious  moon,  which  Daw,  preceded 
of  us  once  move  caniu  ou  deck.  bj  her  gemlike  forerunner  the  even- 
It  woH  by  tliis  tiaie  half  past  four,  ing  star,  that  lAparkled  bright  and 
tnd  low  water  as  near  as  cuuld  be.  dear  on  (he  friuge  of  tlm  riiing 
The  bar  astern  of  us— by  tliia  time,  cloud,  like  adiamood  on  tlie  ikirt  of 
tbe  breeze  having  taken  off,  we  were  a  eable  velvet  mantle,  roue  above  the 
riding  to  tbe  ebb — was  one  roaring  tow  awampy  bauka. 
ledge  of  white  breakera ;  but  it  was  Her  disk,  when  she  firat  appeared, 
sniauth  water  where  we  lay,  the  fall  was  red  and  dim,  until  she  attained 
of  the  tide  havinj;  completely  bro-  a conbiderableal^tude,  when, having 
ken  the  heave  or  the  heavy  swell  struggled  through  iho  penliloiitial 
lliBt  rolled  iu  from  the  offiog  on  the  effluvia  that  hovered  on  the  bank  of 
bkr.  The  clouds  bad  risen  over  liie  the  river,  she  began  lo  sail  ihrotigh 
Itnd,  some  large  drops  of  rain  fell,  her  Iii4uid  track,  iu  all  her  tpleodour 
Ud  altogether  we  had  strong  prog-  — f*^  ^u'  "'>>  ''""'  cryetal  clear] — 
nosti cations  of  a  wet,  if  nut  a  tern-  ^ving,  like  a  (jueen,  the' duck  baak 
pestuous  eveoiog.  Wcloods  before  her. 

The  decliuiog  uun,  hotrever,  was  As  the  uiglit  wore  on,  the  conere- 

76t  shiQing  brightly ;  and  although,  gation  of  canoes   became   thicker, 

calculating  uu   the  average    at  thia  and  proHcntly  souethiog  like  a  raft 

Reason  hereabouts,  one  uiglit  have  fluateii  down  to  witliio  three  i|uar- 

inade  himself  sure  of  a  fine  evtuine,  turd  of  a  mile  of  us,  accoinpaaied  toy 

yei  the  present  was  an  exception,  five  larg6boUe,fiiU  of  flMPku -book.' 

and  we  had  every  appearance  of  ■  It  «>■  daarly  rtlil  lijjiiMAht  tw«m  I 

thunder- stoim.  ibrigfatbaloH  liualMHWMHktlte.'' 

All  nature  seemed  bushedt   tba  liov«red  ofar  l^  iiiiiiiiiilln  !!>■■' 

thick  clouds  that  arose  iu  the  east,  fire  that  erary  now  nd  that  UhiIl' 

■uled  alou7  on  the  usual  current  uponboardi    By  tba  tlaa^Aftinfl- 

of  the   trade-wind  with  their  edge  was  anchorad,  uta  araolig  bn^ 

as  well  defined  as  If  it  had  been  a  cane  strong  down  tba  riran  «iAtags 

dark  screen  gradually  ahoviag   up  towards  ua  the  sounda  of  AMoM-' 

and   across   the  arch   of  the   blue  dru ma,  blending  with  dhawlMll^W 

empyrean ;  and  aa  they  crept  down  of  captlTei,  and  load  fiaraa  HMlbri ' 

the   western    horizon,    every  thing  I  (Urected  my  glua  *-~i"*n  lh*> 

assumed  a  deep  dusky  purple  hue.  flame,  that  wm  flaaUag  fitlU|y,>iaif-* 

In  the  tuddeu  darkness,  tbe  firea  tar  or  rodn,  or  aoaM  vOar  afnallw  - 

glanced  bright  and  red  on  board  of  Inaammableaubatancs^bad  hmmmmu 

three  war-canoes  that  had  now  been  danlv  cast  into  IL                -       >'■  -    ' 

suddenly  advanced  down  the  rivei  **  WliBt  can  that  baf  mM  ('I**'' 

in  the  «hape  of  a  Uiaugle,  the  head-  young  Da  Walden,   wbo  ■witltlmt'^ 

most  being  within  a  mUe  of  us.  Pre-  tpybgnwayittheMaaaol' 

sently,  the  sable  cuit^  descended  to  where  I  stood, 

within  a  very  few  degrees  of  the  « Really,  rir,"  aald  Ae.yyfcJB*''' 

western  horisoo,   until  there  waa  ao»aboy,''IeaaBOtmliWlrlM('ii' 

mtly  a  small  strt^  of  briidit  gcridan  will  call  Sergeant  QuaeoOftM-'  ■•'' 

sky  between  it  and  the  Qne  of  the  .  lowwa  alttba  pnedcea  «f  *•«■»- 

land,  in  tbe  centre  of  which  the  glo-  gea  heMboirti."                            -*<-' 

rioua  sun,  new  near  hie  setting,  ahot  ."  N%  tai*  nUtamA 'l%-^^«t9m* 

bis  level  beaau  tS  blood-red  light  mtad— mvot  anad)  bat'VkM'MRTI 

orerllM  rJrer  and  Its  banks,  gfldiv  tharbs  dokw-thareaalhrMMd 

tAe<j!erJcw'deaof  Ikecaaoea,  aadoE  aaa  «ir«  vadUhk^ttoa*- ifV  ■^■v 

tbe  Uveal  aad  aa  Ji«  aa*W  Ua  fart  .  wftwtwft  »ift#agiwfc*Mi 
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and  the  fire  that  is  kindled  beneath,  who  had  perched  himself  astride  on 

as  it  were  between  them,  they  should  the  cross  beam,  evincing  great  acti- 

be  about  eight  feet  high  above  the  vitj  on  the  occasion, 

raft  on  which  they  are  n^ged.  What  For  some  Durpose  that  I  could  not 

are  they  after  now? — Two  fellows  divine,  the  nre  was  now  carried  by 

sitting  on  men's  shoulders,  are  fix*  a  group  ofsavages  from  the  foremost 

ing  a  cross  piece,  or  transom,  on  the  part  ot  the  rafc,  that  is,  from  Uie  end 

top  of  the  uprights — now  they  are  of  it  next  us,  to  the  opposite  extre- 

lashing  it  to  them  tightly  with  some  mity  beyond  the  gibbet,  the  imme- 

aort  of  rope — ah,  they  descend,  and  diate  effect  of  which  was  to  throw 

the  fire  seems  to  have  gone  out,  for  off  the  latter,  and  the  figure  suspend- 

every  thing  is  dark  again."  ed  on  it,  as  well  as  the  persons  of 

All  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  the  people  who  crowded  round,  in 

raft  was  now  undistinguishable,  but  high  relief  against  the  illuminated 

small  red  fires  began  to  bum  stea-  night  damps  lit  up  by  the  fire,  that 

dily  in  the  three  advanced  canoes.  hung  as  a  bright  background  beyond 

*'  What  next  ?"  said  Sprawl.  it.    In  a  ievr  seconds,  the  other  arm 

**  Oh,  I  suppose,  having  set  their  was  drawn  up  to  the  opposite  corner^ 

piquets  for  the  night,  we  are  safe."  and — my  blood  curdles  as  I  write  it 

And  I  took  the  glass  from  my  eye,  — we  could  now  make  out  that  a  fel- 

and  banged  the  Joints  of  it  one  into  low-creature  was  suspended  from 

another,  when  De  Walden  spoke.  the  corners  of  the  gibbet  by  the  arms, 

**  Please  look  again,  sir — please  hanging  directly  under  the  centre  of 
look  again."  I  did  so.  The  gibbet  the  beam,  as  if  the  sufferer  had  been 
sort  of  erection  that  I  had  been  idj^stretched  on  the  cross, 
spectin^,  was  now  lit  up  by  a  sudde^^  The  fire  increased  in  intenseneas 
glare  oft  bright  crimson  flame.  The  —the  noise  of  the  long  drums,  and 
dark  figures,  and  the  bows  and  sides  the  yells  of  the  negroes,  came  down 
of  the  attendant  canoes,  and  tlie  stronger  and  stronger;  and  although 
beams  of  the  gallows-looking  ma-  I  could  notice  two  assistants  hold- 
chine  itself,  were  all  tinged  with  a  ing  the  legs  of  the  suspended  figure, 
blood-red  light,  and  presently  the  yet  its  struggles  seemed  to  be  super- 
Eboe  drums  and  flutes  were  borne  human,  and  once  or  twice  I  sidd  to 
down  on  the  night-wind  with  start-  young  De  Walden,  "  Heaven  help 
ling  distinctness,  and  louder  than  me — did  you  hear  nothing  ? " 
before,  drowning  the  mysterious  "  Nothing  particular,  sir,  beyond 
snoring  of  the  toads,  and  chir-chir"  the  infemalhowling and  drum-beat- 
chirring^  and  wheetle^wheetliny,  of  the  ing  of  these  monsters." 
numberless  noisy  insects  that  came  A  pause — then  another  terrible  con- 
off  from  the  bank  on  either  side  of  us.  vulsion  of  the  suspended  victim,  as 

"  What  is  that— do  you  see  that,  it  struggled  to  and  fro  with  the  dark 

Master  De  Walden  ?  "  said  I,  as  a  dark  figures  that  clung  to  its  lower  limbs 

struggling  figure  seemed  to  be  trans-  like  demons, 

ferred  by  force  from  one  of  the  ca-  ''There — heard  you  nothing  now  P* 

noes  that  shewed  a  light,  into  a  ''  Yes,  sir— oh,  yes,"  gasped  my 

snaailer  one.    De  Walden  could  not  young  ally — ^^  such  a  yell  I  *^ 

tell  what — and  the  small  skiff  into  "  Oh,  may  my  ears  never  tingle  to 

which,  whatever  it  was,  it  had  been  such  another!"  groaned  I;  and  as  I 

transhipped,    gradually  slid   away,  spoke,  the  assistants  let  go  their  hold 

apparently  in  the  direction  of  the  on  the  suspended  vicum,  when — 

raft,  into  the  impervious  darkness  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us !  horror  on 

that  brooded  over  the  river,  beyond  horror— one  of  the  lower  limbs  had 

the  three  advanced  canoes,  with  the  been  extracted,  or  cut  out  from  the 

watch-fires.  socket  at  the  hip  joint    The  stnig- 

I  was  about  resigning  the  glass  gles  of  the  mutilated  carcass  contt- 

once  more,  when  I  noticed  the  raft  nued.    Quacco,  hearing  his  same 

again  suddenly  illuminated,  and  a  mentioned  by  the  young  midship-* 

great  bustle  among  the  people  on  man,  was  now  alongside  of  me.    I 

board.    Presently  a  niJced  human  handed  him  the  gltss^  which.  \t 


being  was  dragged  under  the  gal-  some  time  X^iot^  W  to^^\BH!D»^ 

^owB,   and   oaa  am   immediately  At  \enal3h,  ^'iViil  %<QX  ^3b»  ^^^^*^? 

boiMted  up,  and  Aataned  hj  cords  tooka\OMt»\««%  wfifc'-^^'^ 

tooneoftheaDgle^-^hlMck&gme^  bT««ai« 

TOL.  XXXV,  KQ.  CCXJKI.  '  ^  1^ 
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"  What  U  It?"  Mid  I,  •■  whM  Thn  trtm  Id  tha  w&naehA  ImMi 

dreadful  Ken«  li  tbh  P  For  Heareii'i  mre  noir  all  pot  out,  and  mafUa% 

take,  sergeant,  tell  me  wbat  Is  going  eTinced  tlie  nelghttoiiirliaod  of  aor 

on  yonder?"  dangerona  enenj;  while  tfa«  \anXj 

He  pnffud  ont  hU  breath  like  a  moon  once  more  looked  forth  ^  m% 

porpoise,  and  then  aoBwered  me  aa  her  lilTer  orb  reflected  on  the  ar- 

eooWj  as  possible,  as  if  it  had  been  row;  streams  of  the  dark  ri*er,  tn  a 

noitrangeiight  to  him.  long  trembling   wake   of  sparkltag 

"FetiiiL,mas8a — grand  Fetish  dem  ripples,  an<Iairwaeasqulet,aa.if  aba 

make — such  Fetish  as  dem  make  be-  had  been  smlliDg  on  a  acena  of  peaea 

fore  dem  go  fight  wid  dom  enem;."  and  geotleneas. 

"  But  what  was  the  figure  we  sav  To  what  pecullaritr  in  mj  neral 

hoisted  up  on   the   gibbet-lookieg  composition  it  was  to  be  attributed 

apparatus  just  now  ?  "  said  I.  I  da  not  know ;  but  the  change  from 

"  Can't  tell,"    rejoined  Quacco,  the  infernal  scene  we  had  lint  wil- 

"  can't  really  tell,  massa ;  at  first  I  nesaed,  to  the  heavenly  quHtude  Of 

taught  It  was  man — but  dat  cry— so  a  lorelj  night,  had  an  Instantaneon, 

wery  bitter  and  sharp  like  one  knife  almott  an  electrical  effect  on  me; 

^0,  I  tink  It  must  have  been  wo-  and,  wounded  and  ill  at  heart  ai  I 

man."  was,  I  could  not  help  looking  ap^ 

"    Almighty    powers  t     Do   70a  out  and  away  from  my  srorellh^ir 

mean  to  aay  that  the  ligure  hung  up  condition,  until  in  fancy  I  foisot  mj 

between  ua  and  the  fire.  Is  really  miserable  whereabouts,    and    only 

and  truly  a  human  being  ?"  pw  the  deep  blue  heaven,  and  it* 

"  I  do,"  said  Sergeant  Quacco,  with  4pti°tlesB  start,  and  the  chaste  moon, 

the  same  siinff  froid ;  "  1  do,  missa.  "  Hillo,  Benjie    Brail,"    riiouted 

What  you  tink  it  was?"  friend  Davie — "where  away,  my  lad? 

I  could  not  tell — 1  thought  at  one  Come  back  to  mother  earth  "— ("  al- 

.  :.  .   «,.ii i— . —  ,^,  mn/er  telliii,"  said  a  rolce  near 

me — Corporal  Lennox  fort  thousand, 
thought  1)—"  for,  my  dear  hoy,  the 


k  fellow- creature, 
and  at  another  that  it  must  be  Im^ 
possible,  notwitli!! landing  all  the  hi- 


deous tales  I  had  heard  of  ihe  doings    bright  sky  overhead  will  aoon  be 


on  this  coast;  but  the  truth,  the  hor- 
rible  truth  could  no  longer  be  con- 

"  It  is  only  one  man 
prisoner  dat    dem    are  cutting  In 

G'ecHB,  and  Irowing  into  de  rirer." 
ere  I  saw  wiih  my  glass  that  the 
other  leg  of  the  virlim  hnd  bcrn  se- 
vered from  the  trunk.  "  Bm  1  snil 
tell  you,  Mr  Captain,  dat  dem  intend 
to  attack  you  dis  very  night" 

I  heard  him,  biit  wait  rii-eted  In 
ray  telescope.      All    mrnsglrta  bad 
ceased  iii  the  Aafk  ;md  in»1ined  car- 
cass, and  presently  one  of  tlic 
was  cut  away  at  tli^  ulirmlder, 
the  blO!>dy  limb  M]  a^iiinst  the  post     tera,  tha 
on  one  side,  and  Hie  miinelpd  trunk    baulvd 
banged  aeainat  llii'  upright  on  the     vloua 
other,  and  swung   round  and  round 
1^   making  the   whole   engine  reel, 
while,  as  thedrnma  anri  shouts grrw 
louder  and  louilrr,  ibe  other  arm 
tras  also  cut  off  at  [he  elbow,  and 
down  came  the  inutlliUed'  truivk  Ot 
the  sacrlflce  tnt*  'he  middle  0^  Hw 
jSfv,  tfhfcb  for  a  mumpnt 
suit  shot  forth  «bofVen 
aad  bright  amote,  Qien 


ahrouded  by  that  brooding  miat  tbflre 

■never  doubt  me." 

He  augured  riahtly ;  for.  In  a  lltde, 

woman    a  thick  mist  dia  in  very  deed  begla 

to  mantle  over  the  water,  mrA  con* 

tinued  to  iocrease  nntil  the  glortw 

moon  and  bright  stars  w«re  agite 

obirarcd,  and   ymi   contd  acarotly 

see  the  length  of  the  felucca. 

QuBcco'n  hint,  liovrever    "" 
□o  means  thrown  away  ft 
we  immediiiMlv  aaw  aU  Cf 
our  savQgo  nei^hbo 
tion,  shuuld  t&af  < 
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"  No,  maul,  don't  you  tniit  to        The  mDment  tlm  mimlint  wii  i|ja. 

dat,    u   Musa   Prawl   saj,"   quoth  charged,  the  canoe  harknl  Inlii  Ihn 

Quicco— "  I  know  lomeLDf^  — ah,  fog   again,    but    wo  coiilil    iilalntr 

{ou  Bhall  aee."     Here  the  poor  fel-  hear  the  iplasli  and  whiz  of  »  num- 

)ir  crept  close  up  to  me.   "Captain  ber  of  paddles  rapidly  piled,  u  If 

_lf  jaa  love  aleep  in  one  skio  hib  in  ^eat   alarm.     But  even   theiic 

no  bole  In  him — if,  Mansa  Brail,  you  aounda  soon  coated,  and,  once  more, 

widue  de  life  of  dem  sailor  Intrust  all  was  still  ;  and,  after  some  time, 

to  jou — Ill-bred  fellow  as  dem  mav  Sprawl,  Pumpbult,  and  myself,  went 

be, — let  no  one — no — not  bo  inotK  belonr  to  have  a  inack  of  aupper, 

u  de  leetle  dirtj  cook-boj— shut  him  preparatory  to  making  a  start  of  i^ 

■  erelid  until  to-morrow  sun  melt  de  if  it  were  possible,  whenever  the 

for,  and  " swell  on  the  bar  was  quieter. 

SomediiDg  dropped  at  mj  foot,        "  Tol  lol  de  rol,"  sung  ouU  Darle 

with  a  aplinteriog  sort  of  sound,  as  Doubleplpe.  "  OhBenjie  Brdl.Ben- 

If  JOU  had  cast  &  long  dry  reed  on  jle  Brail,  are  we  never  to  get  out  of 

the  deck.    "  What  is  that  f "  said  T.  this  Styx— out  of  tliis  infernal  river  t 

"  Will  JOU  be  convince  now?  "said  What  say  you,  Pumpbolt,  my  manf  " 
Quacco,  slowly  and  solemnly.  "  Will        "  I'll  tell  you  more  about  It,"  said 

Ma»aPrawl,"—turiiine  to  old  Davie,  Pumpbolt,  "when  we  hare  eot  soma 

and  handing  him  a  slender  wand,  grub.    But  a/ial  Sir  Oliver  has  done, 

■bout  ten  Teet  long, — "  will  good  or  how  he  lias  managed  without  im; 

Haasa  Prawl  be  convin  " for  these  two  dnjs  past,  I'i  a  puzder." 

Spio  — another   arrow-like    aETair        "  Ah,  bad  for  you,  master,"  laldL 

Suivered  io  the  mast  cloae  beside  a^^"  He  will  find  he  can  do  wlthavtitfl 
t  had  passed  sheer  between  the  fin^—ahould  not  hare  given  him  Ac'i^ 

lieutenant  and  me.  portunlty,  man." 

"  Ah,  ab,  ah  !"  exclaimed  Quacco        "  No  more  I  should— bs  a^D 

In  a  mighty  great  quandary — "  dere  should,"  reaponded  die  ih^ob. 
Isanoder — anoderspear — mind,een-        So  we  set  to  our  iim'^mrwHi 

tlemen — mind,  gentlemen,  mind,  or  making  ourselves  u  c^abflMA 

R  whole  fleet  of  wor-canoe  will  be  circumstances  admitsa£.  irikKJH' 


aboard  of  you  before  you  can  look 

"Hen!"  shouted  I,  "keep  a  bright 
look-out;  there  are  native  canuee 
cruising  al)  about  us,  and  close  to,  in 
the  thick  mist  there.  Peer  about, 
will  ye?  Siuallnrm  men,  stanrt  to 
yourtitckliiig— clear  away  bolliguna. 
Hu=h— what  ia  thati"' 

"  Nothing,"  said  Sprawl—"  I  bear 
ootbtug  but  th»  rushing  of  the  river, 

1  llin  iL'ftljjJJlL""^  rubbing  of  tl^e 
"      """    ■"     runwali'.  ' 


"TfaBcaoMiMvdhv 
— we  hear  them  iHt»' 
U  thicker  t^MK^  _ 

-ThedKi-a*''" 


^ 


■  deathbed^! 
.liden  in  d» 


aa^llnnVk.. 
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credit  she  Bbould  clear  it  as  sound  as  which  the  moonbeami  impregnated, 

a  bell,  for  we  have  a  noble  moon,  and  but  did  not  pierce,  being  aiffuaed  hj 

I  took  the  bearings  of  tlie  weHter-  it  over  the  whole  acene  below  in  a 

most  channel  with  the  eastern  point  mild  radiance,  like  that  cast  by  the 

this  morning.    No  fear,  if  it  would  ground  elass  |^lobe  of  a  sinumbra 

hut  clear.    Why,  you  nee  the  moon-  lamp, — disclosmg  suddenly  the  dark 

shine  has  impregnated  the  gau/e-like  stream  above,  and  on  each  side  of  us, 
mist  now  to  a  degree  that  makes  it 


bright  and  luminous  of  itself — Oh 
that  it  would  rise !  " 

The  four  little  reefers  were  at 
this  moment  clustered  forward,  we 
were  riding  with  our  head  up  the 
river,  and  1 9aw  one  or  two  old  hands 
alongside  of  them,  all  lookiag  out, 
and  stretching  their  necks  and  strain- 
ing their  eyes  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
pierce  the  fog. 

"  What  is  that  ?" — It  was  a  greasy 
cheep,  and  then  a  rattle,  as  if  a  loose 
purchase  or  fall  had  suddenly  been 


covered  with  canoes,  within  pistol- 
shot,  while  the  large  schooner  that 
we  had  fired  into,  instead  of  making 
demonstrations  to  escape  over  the 
bar,  shortened  sail,  and  bore  up  re- 
solutely across  our  bows,  firing  two 
guns  and  a  volley  of  small-arms  into 
us  in  passing. 

.  *<  We  are^  beset,  Brail^that  chap 
is  the  commander-in-chief— His  oIh 
ject  is  not  to  escape,  but  to  capture 
us,  my  lad— take  my  word  for  it," 
cried  Sprawl.  "  Forward,  master,  and 
look  out  for  the  channel — Brail,  take 


shaken  so  as  to  make  the  blocks  clat-    the  helm — I  will  mind  the  sails." 


ter,  and  then  hauled  taught,  as  if 

Eeople  were  having  a  pull  at  the 
oom  sheet  of  a  schooner,  or  other 
fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel. 

«  What  is  that,  indeed !  *'  said 
Sprawl.  "  Why,  look  there — look 
there,  Brail — see  you  nothing  there?*' 

•*  No,  I  see  nothing— eh— faith,  but 
I  do — why,  what  is  that  ?— Stand  by, 
small-arm  men— go  to  quarters  the 
rest  of  ye— quick — Poo,  it  is  simply 
a  thicker  wreath  of  mist,  after  all." 

Pumpbolt  was  standing  by,  but  the 
object  that  we  thought  we  had  seen 
descending  the  river  was  no  longer 
visible,  and  I  began  to  tMnk  it  was 
fancy.  Suddenly  the  mist  thinned. 
— "  There  is  the  spectre-like  object 
once  more,"  I  shouted.  "  By  all  that 
is  portentous,  it  is  a  largo  schooner, 
one  of  these  slaving  villains,  who 
thinks  he  can  steal  past  us  under 
cover  of  the  mist — There— there  he 


**  True  enough,  by  Jupiter,"  I  enng 
out  **  Knock  off  from  the  guna,  men 
^||||iavingB,  stand  by  to  cut  the  cable 
VHoist  away  the  sail  there — cant  her 
with  her  head  to  the  eastward — 
steady,  men,  and  no  nishlng  now — 
All  ready  there  forward  ?  " 

"  All  ready,  sir." 

*'  Cut  away,  then." 

The  clear  axe  glanced  bright  and 
blue  in  the  moonlight,  and  fell  twice 
in  heavy  gashing  thumps,  and  the 
third  time  in  a  sharp  trenchant  chip. 
The  next  moment  the  rushing  of  the 
rapid  stream  past  our  sides  ceased, 
as  the  little  vessel  slowly  floated 
away,  attaining  gradually  the  velo- 
city of  the  river  in  which  she  swam. 
Presently  round  she  came. 

"  Hoist  away,  foresail  and  main« 
sail— hoist — haul  aft  the  sheets." 

The  breeze  freshened  at  the  mo- 
ment.   We  were  still  about  a  mile 


is  on  our  quarter— there  are  his  gaiF    from  the  bar,  on  which  the  awell  was 
topsails  over  the  thickest  of  the  fog     breaking  in  thunder ;  but  we  had  run 


— now  his  jib  is  stealing  out  of  it — 
clear  away  both  guns  there— we  shall 
give  him  a  rally  as  he  passes,  if  he 
won't  speak." 

The  strange  sail  continued  to  slide 
noiselessly  down  the  river. 


clear  of  the  skirts  of  the  mist,  and  the 
placid  moon  was  again  shining  crya« 
tal  bright  overhead.  The  yells  from 
the  canoes  increased.  A  volley  of 
spears  were  lanced  at  ua,  several  of 
which  fell  on  board,   but  none  of 


"  What  vessel  is  that?"— No  an-    -them  did  any  injury;  and  several 


Bwer— "  Speak,  or  I  will  fire  into 
you."— All  silent—"  Take  good  aim, 
men— fire  I " 

Both  cannon  were  discharged,  and, 

SB  ]f  by  magic,  the  watery  veil  that 

Iiad  Lid  every  thing  from  our  view 

rose  from  off  the  runhing  of  the  m\d- 

nf^ht river,  and  huDft above  our  maaU 

Jiean    in    A     I.. .M ;...:_    jm .■_..  ^ 


muaketa  were  also  fired  from  tlie 
tiny  men-of-war,  which  were  equally 
innocuous.  The  atrange  aail  was 
right  in  our  path. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  sung  out  old 
Pumpbolt  from  forward. 

TrnaWn^  to  Vh«  ^«aX  %tran^«f 
the  ^vAg^>\  %\\o\i\^— 


M  -ni....^^ 
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if  you  can't  do  better;  but  creep 
under  his  stern  if  vou  can." 

He  would  not  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  as  he  saw  us  booming 
alonfl^  apparently  aiming  at  him  right 
ami£hip8,  as  if  we  bad  thought  we 
could  have  sawn  him  in  two,  tibe 
youth  bore  up  and  stood  right  for 
the  bar. 

So,  so/*  quoth  Davie  Double- 
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had  been  borne  away  in  some  phan- 
tom ship,  that  floated  on  white  foam 
instead  of  water  i  while  in  the  very 
channel  we  were  running  through^ 
the  heave  of  the  sea  from  without 
was  met  by  the  rush  of  the  stream 
downwards,  and  flashed  up  in  sum- 
berless  jets  of  sparkling  wat^r,  which 
danced  about  in  the  moonlight,  and 
curled,  and  hissed,  and  vanished,  as 


pipe— -*'  we  are  away  on  a  party  of    if  tliey  had  been  white«shrouded, 

pleasure  together,  I   perceive,  se-    unreal  midnight  spectres.     We  ran 

*'  *'  on,  the  strange  sail  on  our  lee  beam. 

"Now  is  your  chance,"  shouted  old 
Pumpbolt ;  "Jam  him  down  against 
the  long  reef  there — up  with  your 


nor?" 

We  carried  on,  but  the  Don,  from 
superior  sailing,  kept  well  on  our 
bow ;  and  we  were  now,  as  we  could 


judge  from  the  increasing  roar  of    helm,  Mr  Brail." 


the  breakers,  rapidly  approaching 
the  river's  mouth.  ,^ 

At  this  time  we  had  a  ebtinct 
view,  not  only  of  our  formidable  an- 
tagonist, a  large  topsail  schooner, 
and  apparently  full  of  men,  but 
the  bar  we  were  about  to 
such  uncomfortable  fellowsh'ip. 

The  canal  of  deep  water  tliat 
steadv  and  most  excellent  master 
aimed  at,  was  about  fifty  yards 
wide.  In  it  there  was  depth  enough 
to  allow  the  swell  from  without  to 
roll  in,  clear  and  unbroken,  had  it 


chooner,    r 
,  but  ^ 
pasfl^H^ 
bipTllV 
tliat  ou^r( 


"  Ease  off  the  sheets,"  chimed  in 
the  first-lieutenant.  *'  Handsomely, 
men — handsomely." 

In  an  instant  our  broadsides  were 
rasping. 

''  Starboard— shove  him  down,  llr 
Brail  I"  again  shrieked,  the  master  ; 
^  hard-a-weather — ram  him  on  Uie 
reef  there  or  board  him  —  time 
enough  tA  luff  when  he  strikes." 

I  was  tully  alive  to  all  this.  The 
whole  scene  was  lUl  this  time  brist- 
ly lit  up  by  the  glorious  moon,  and 
wo  could  perfectly  see  what  we  were 


not  been  met  by  the  downward  cur-    about.  We  sheered  close  aboard  of 
rent  of  the  river,  aided,  as  in  the    the  schooner. 


present,  case,  by  the  land-breeze, 
which  made  it  break  in  short  foam- 
crested  waves. 

We  carried  on.  All  firing  for  the 
moment  was  out  of  our  craniums  on 
either  side. 

*'  Steady,"  sung  out  the  old  mas- 
ter. 

"  Steady,"  I  returned. 

On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 


**  Fire,  small-arm  men— boarders, 
be  ready." 

He  eschewed  the  combat,  how* 
ever,  and  kept  off  the  wind  also.  A 
bright  rainbow  was  at  this  moment 
formed  by  the  moonbeams,  in  the 
salt  spray — the  blessed  emblem  of 
peace  and  forgiveness — here  I  Yes; 
the  bow  of  the  Immutable,  of  Him 
who  h^  said,  "  My  ways  are  not 


the  swell  was  breaking  in  thunder,    like  your  ways  I "  spanned  the  ele* 
flashing  up  in  snow-flakes,  and  send-    mental  turmoil,  the  scene  of  the  yet 


ing  up  a  misty  drizzle  into  the  cold 
moonlight  sky;  but  the  channel 
right  arhead  was  still  comparatively 
quiet. 

The  schooner  made  an  attempt  to 
luff  across  our  bows. 

'*  Aim  at  him  again,"  sunsr  out 
old 


more  fearful  conflict  of  maa'a  evil 
passions,   in   a    resplendent   arcfa,- 
through  which  the  stars  spadded, 
their  oright  rays  partaking  .of  the . 
hues    through    which   they-ehnmu 
Oh,  it  was  like  the  hope  of  merey 
brooding  o'er  the  gloom  and  trou^ 
i  Bloody  Politeful    *'  Aim  at  hinu  bled  heavings  of  a  sinner '«  deathbed ! 
again,  Brail ;  to  heave-to  here  is  im-       "  A  good  omen — a  glorious  omenl " 
possible."  shouMl  young  De  Walden  In  the 

"  Boarders,  stand  by,"  I  cried ;  but    excitement  of  the  moment, 
he  once  more,  as  we  approached  hhiD,        ^  Jam  her  on  the  reef  L!  .i^gahi  yell- 
kept  away.  ed  the  master. 

We  were  new  actually  on  the  bar.        1  did  so»    Ctashr— l3i%  ^ribawMit 

The  nobe  was  astounding— deafen-    atxucV.    ¥Lw  to«aMX>«eDX^K^^^ 

Ing.    7210  0ea/oajned  and  raged,  and    like  a  ViXlow  :«i9iaii»^ABA.«0TAa^w^ 

Bern  up  inmiBt^  and  boiled  in  oTer    blooka  xaMd^*  ^^^^^^^■SuT'^SSS 

wr  decke  on  either  baud,  as  if  we    th^  bow^^i^^  %  *a»^  'vo^JK*^^ 
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mvf 


broke  in  smoke  over  her,  and  hove    old  hat  over  the  mast-head,  as  an 

offering  to  Neptune,  the  gallant  little 
Midge  bent  to  the  freshening  blast, 
like  a  racehorse  laying  himself  to 
his  work,  and  once  more  bounded 
exultingly  '*   o'er  the  glad  waters 


her  broadside  on  upon  the  reef— an- 
other shock,  and  the  mainmast  was 
lumbering  and  rasping  over  the  sides. 
She  now  fell  off  with  her  broadside 
to  the  sea,  which  was  making  a  fair 
breach  over  her;  and  while  the  cries 
of  the  unfortunates  aboard  of  her 
rent  the  air,  and  it  was  clear  she 
must  instantly  go  to  pieces,  we  all 
at  once  slid  out  of  the  infernal  tur- 
moil  of  dashing  waves — "  the  hell 
of  waters" — and  rose  buoyantly  on 
the  long  smooth  swell,  that  was  roll- 
ing in  from  the  ofting.  For  a  mi- 
nute before  not  a  word  had  been 
spoken  by  oflicers  or  men,  all  hands 
being  riveted  to  the  deck,  looking 
out,  and  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  the  vessel  under  foot  driven  into 
staves ;  but  now,  as  each  man  drew  a 
long  breath,  old  Davie,*  with  most 


of  the  dark  blue  sea,'^  as  if  the 
sweet  little  craft  had  been  instinct 
with  life,  and  conscious  that  she 
had  once  more  regained  her  own 
proper  element — the  cloven  water 
roaring  at  her  bows,  as  the  stem  tore 
through  it,  like  a  trenchant  plough- 
share, dashing  it  right  and  left  into 
smoke,  until  it  rushed  past  us  in  a 
white  sheet  of  buzzing  water,  that 
spun  away  in  a  long  straight  wake 
astern,  in  the  small  yeasty  stciria  of 
whick^the  moon  and  stars  sparkled 
diaidftd-like,  but  of  many  hues,  as 
if  the  surface  of  the  ever  restless 
ocean  had  been  covered  with  float- 


unlooked  for  agility,  gave  a  spang    in£  prisms. — "  Hurrah — ^hurrah — we 
into  the  air,  and  while  he  shijfcd  his^jHi.  once  more  in  blue  water  I" 
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MEMOIRS  OF  MONSIEUR  DB  CHATEAUBRIAND. 


If  there  bo  a  spell  in  words  to 
raise  high  expectation  and  eager  cu- 
riosity m  the  world  of  letters  and 
SoliticB,  it  consists  in  those  at  the 
ead  of  this  Article.  But  Uiese  Me- 
moirs are  itmhtuusiied,  and  in- 
tended  TO  HE  POSTHUMOUS  !      HoW, 

then,  have  we  got  a  peep  at  their 
contents  ?  In  tlie  following  man- 
ner:—  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
has  but  a  short  time  ago  regaled  a 
select  circle  of  his  friends  with  the 
high  treat  of  hearing  him  read  these 
Memoirs  at  his  retreat  at  the  Ahbaye 
an  Ihih.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
they  were  heard  with  the  liveliest 
sensation^  of  delight,  and  moved  his 
audience  often  even  to  tears.  Of  this 
favoured  audience  one — doubtless  not 
without  the  permission  of  Monsieur 
de  Chateaubriand — has  communicate 
ed  to  the  Hevue  de  Paris  certain  pas- 
sages and  fragments  of  the  MSS.,from 
recollection^  it  is  said.  These  recol- 
lections are  most  vivid,  and  have  all 
the  appearance  of  being  faithful ;  but 
there  is  often  more  than  recollec- 
tions— whole  extracts  from  the  Me- 
moirs themselves.  These  we  are 
now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
But  we  tnuBt  not  omit  previously  to 
notice  the  "  2'estaineiUary  Preface  '• 


face  that  ever  was  written ;  in  itself 
a  piece  of  high  biographical  interest. 
If  Monsieur  ae  Chateaubriand*s  name 
were  not  alone  sufRcient,  it  would 
serve  to  shew  the  deep,  varied,  and 
entrainant  interest  of  the  legacy 
he  is  to  bequeath  to  posterity. 
May  this  bequest  be  yet  long  delay- 
ed 1  May  the  illustrious  testator 
continue  long  not  only  to  serve  his 
country  by  his  splendid  talents,  but 
to  adorn  humanity  by  his  brilliant 
example  of  whatever  is  high  and 
chaste  in  enthusiasm,  of  whatever  is 
pure  and  lofty  in  principle  I  The 
following  is  the  preface.  It  is  dated 
August  1,  1832,  and  has  this  motto 
prefixed : — 

'*  Sicut  nubes,  quasi  navlt,  velut  ambnu** 

"  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  fore- 
see the  moment  of  my  end — as  at  my 
age  the  days  granted  to  man  are  days 
of  grace,  or  rather  of  rigour,  I  am 
about,  lest  Death  should  surprise 
me,  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  work 
whose  prolongation  is  destined  to 
beguile  the  ennui  of  these  last  de- 
serted hours,  which  interest  no  one, 
and  of  which  I  know  not  how  to  dis* 
pose. 

''  T\ie  ^emms  ^^^  >>^^  ^^^d  of 
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begun  Bince  the  year  1811,  and  con-  only  to  fall  again  into  indlgencei  ind 
tinued  till  the  present  day.  I  have  to  experience  the  prison, 
related  in  that  which  is  finished,  and  ^  I  have  been  in  relation  with  m 
I  shall  relate  in  that  which  is  only  crowd  of  personages,  illustrious  in 
planned,  my  infancy,  my  education,  armies,  in  the  church,  in  politica,  in 
my  early  youth,  my  entrance  in  the  the  magistracy,  in  sciences,  and  la 
service,  my  arrival  in  Paris,  my  pre-  arts.  I  possess  immense  mate- 
sentation  to  Louis  XVI.,  the  com-  rials,  more  than  four  thousand  pri-  \ 
mencement  of  the  Revolution,  my  vate  letters,  the  diplomatic  correa- 
travels  in  America,  my  return  to  Eu*  pondence  of  my  different  embassiet , 
rope,  my  emigration  to  Germany  especially  some  relating  to  my  ap- 
and  England,  my  return  to  France  pointment  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
under  the  Consulate,  my  occupa-  Aflfairs,  among  which  are  several  re- 
tions  and  my  works  under  the  Em-  marlcable  pieces  concerning  particu* 
plre,  my  journey  to  Jerusalem,  my  larly  myself,  hitherto  unlcnown.  I 
occupations  and  works  under  the  have  carried  the  musket  of  a  soldier. 
Restoration;  and,  finally, jbfi  com-    the  stick  of  a  pedestrian,  and  the 

f^lete  history  of  the  Restormtionj  and    stabBfof  a  pilgrim.  A  navigator,  my  des- 
ks fall.  tinies  have  shifted  with  the  incoa- 

**  I  have  met  almost  all  |IH  men  stancy  of  my  sails.  A  water-bird^  I 
who,  in  my  time,  have  pli^Q  any  have  made  my  nest  upon  the  waves, 
part,  small  or  great,  both  bi  fg-  "I  have  been  concerned  in  peace 
reign  countries  and  at  home,  from  -  and  in  war ;  1  have  signed  treaties 
Washington  to  Napoleon,  from  ^||k  '  and  protocols,  and  published  in  the 
XVIII.  to  Alexander,  from  Pi ul^^^l  midst  of  them  (chimin  Jaisant)  na- 
to  Gregory  XVL;  from  Fox,  Bi^^Bmtf'ous  works.  I  have  been  initi- 
Pitt,  Sheridan,  Londonderry,  Ca^^ated  in  the  secrets  of  parties  of  the 
d'lstria,  to  Malesherbes,  Mirabeau,  Court  and  the  State*  I  have  witness- 
&c.  &&  ;  from  Nelson,  Bolivar,  Me-  ed,  not  afar  off,  but  near,  the  great- 
h^met.  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  Suffrien,  est  reverses,  the  loftiest  fortunes, 
Bougainville,  La  Perouse,  Moreau,  the  most  sounding  celebrities.  I 
&C.  &c.  I  have  made  part  of  a  tri-  have  assisted  at  sieges,  at  congress- 
umvirate  which  had  never  before  an  es,  at  conclaves,  at  the  re-edification 
example.  Three  poets,  of  opposed  ^and  demolition  of  thrones.  I  have 
interests  and  nations,  found  them-  *  made  essays  on  history,  which  I 
selves,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  Mi-,  could  have  written;  and  my  life,  so- 
oisters  of  Foreign  Affairs — myself  in  litary,  dreamy,  and  poetic,  has  tra- 
France;  Mr  Canning,  in  England;  versed  this  world  of  catastrophes, 
and  Martinez  de  la  Hosa,  in  Spain,  tumult,  and  noise,  with  the  sons  of 
1  have  traversed,  successively,  the  my  dreams,  Chactas,  Ren^,  Eudore, 
vacantyearsof  my  youth,  the  crowd-  Aben  Hamet;  and  with  the  daugh- 
ed  years  of  the  Republic,  the  pomps  ters  of  my  fantasy,  Atalla,  Amelia, 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  reign  of  legiti-  Blanca,  Velleda,  and  Cymodocia. 
macy.  On  my  age,  I  have  exerted,  perhaps 

'*  1  have  explored  the  seas  of  the  without  wishing  it,  and  without 
Old  and  New  World,  and  trodden  the  seeking  for  it,  a  triple  influence,  re- 
soil  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  llgious,  political,  and  literasy. 
After  having  sheltered  under  the  hut  <*  I  am  no  longer  surrounded  bat 
of  the  Iroquois,  under  the  tent  of  the  by  three  or  four  contemporaries  of 
Arab,  in  the  wigwams  of  the  Hurons,  a  long  renown ;  Alfieri^  Canova, 
in  the  ruins  of  Athens,  of  Jerusalem,  Monte,  have  dlsappearM.  Of  its 
of  Memphis,  of  Carthage,  of  Grena-  brilliant  days,  Italy  preserves  only 
da,  with  the  Greek,  the  Turk,  the  Pindemonte  and  Manzonl.  Pellico 
Moor,  among  forests  and  ruins ;  after  has  lingered  out  his  best  years  in  tft 
having  donned  the  bear-skin  casque  dungeons  of  Spielburg;  the  talents 
of  the  savage,  and  the  silken  cafetan  of  the  country  of  Dante  are  con- 
of  the  Mameluke;  after  having  suf-  demned  to  silence,  or  forced  to  lan- 
fered  poverty,  hunger,  thirst,  and  guish  on  a  foreign  shore.  Lord  By- 
exile,  I  have  sat  down  minister  and  ron  and  Canning  died  young.  Wu- 
ambassador,  embroidered  with  gold,  tftT  ScoW  %««inA  ^wi\  \ft  \^k»%  ^^^^ 
and  covered  wiih  decorations  and  GoelYi^  Xj^aa  V^X  «^X>fc^'^^\^'*'^  ^ 
ribbons  at  the  table  of  kings,  and     ft\oriMAol^«sxv^\«W6^^^^ 

1A0 /dtes  oT  princes  and  princeMea,    uo\Wtoft^l\i«VwJ^%^^^^^^*^ 
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She  is  commencing  a  new  era;  I 
remain  to  inter  my  age,  as  the  old 
priest  in  the  sack  of  Beziers,  who 
was  to  sound  the  knell  to  entomb 
himself  after  the  last  citizen  had  ex- 
pired. 

«  When  Death  shall  have  let  down 
the  curtain  between  me  and  the 
world,  my  drama  will  be  found  to  be 
divided  into  three  acts.  From  my 
earliest  youth,  to  1800, 1  was  soldier 
and  traveller ;  from  1800  to  1814, 
under  the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire, my  life  has  been  literary ;  since 
the  Restoration  to  the  present  day, 
political.  In  my  three  successive 
careers  I  have  proposed  to  myself  a 
great  task  ,*  as  a  traveller,  I  aspired 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Polar  world — 
as  an  author,  to  re-establish  religion 
on  its  ruins ;  as  a  statesman,  I  have 
striven  to  shew  to  nations  the  repre- 
sentative monarchic  system,  with  its 
several  liberties.  I  have  at  least 
aided  to  attain  that  which  is  worth 
them  all,  which  replaces  them,  and 
holds  the  place  of  a  constitution — 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  If  I  have 
often  failed  in  my  designs,  it  was  a 
failure  of  destiny.  ForcM'gners  who 
have  succeeded  in  their  dcHigus, 
were  seconded  by  fortune ;  they  bad 
behind  them  powerful  friends  and  a 
traniiuil  country.  I  have  not  had 
this  happiness. 

"  Of  all  contemporary  modern 
French  authors,  I  am  the  only  one 
whose  life  resembles  his  works ; 
traveller,  soldier,  poet,  legist,  it  is  in 
the  woods  that  I  have  sung  of  the 
woods,  in  vessels  that  1  have  descri- 
bed the  sea,  in  camps  that  I  have 
spoken   of  armiei>,  in  exile  that  I 
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sought  for  his  history  on  the  Uffhr 
roads,  and  learnt  it  from  the  kni^ata 
and  abbots  whom  he  met.  But  froDt 
the  reign  of  Francis  L,  our  writers 
have  been  isolated  individuals,  whose 
talents  might  bo  the  expression  of 
the  mind,  but  not  of  the  facta  of 
their  epoch.  If  I  am  destined tolive, 
I  will  represent  in  my  person — ^re* 
presentea  in  my  Memoirs — the  prin* 
ciplesy  the  ideas,  the  events,  the  csp 
tastrophes,  the  epopocia  of  my  time ; 
and  this  the  more  faithfully,  as  1 
have  seen  a  world  begin  and  end, 
and  the  opposed  characters  of  this 
beginning  and  this  end  are  mixed  in 
my  opinions.    I  meet  myself,  aa  it 
were,  between  two  ages,  as  at  a  con- 
fluence of  two  streams ;  1  have  plun* 
ged  int<>  the  troubled  waters,  borne 
with  rtfret  from  the  old  bank  where 
I  was  born,  and  swimming  with  hope 
towards    the    unknown   shore,   on 
Jch  new  generations  will  arise. 
~y  Memoirs,  divided  into  books 
rts,  have  been  written  at  dif- 
dates  and  in  di£ferent  places. 
These  sections  naturally  introduce 
sorts  of  prologues,  which  recall  the 
events  which  have  happened  since 
the  last  dates,  and  point  out  the 
places  where  I  resume  the  thread  of 
my  narration.    The  varying  events 
and  changing  forms  of  my  Rfe,  thus 
reciprocally  cross  each  other.     It 
happens  sometimes  that  in  my  mo- 
ments of  prosperity^  I  have  to  speak 
of  my  unhappy  days,  and  that  in  my 
days  of  tribulation  I  retrace  thbse  of 
my  happiness.    The  different  senti- 
ments of  the  various  periods  of  my 
life,  my  youth  interpenetrating  my 
age,  the  gravity  of  my  years  of  ex- 


learnt  of  exile,  and  in  courts,  in  af-    perience  saddening  my  years  of  gai- 

dawn  to  its  setting,  crossing  each 
other  and  blended  together,  like  the 
scattered  reflex  lights  of  my  exist- 
ence, giving  a  sort  of  indefinable 
unity  to  my  work;  my  cradle  has 
of  the  middle  age,  the  first  genius  of    something  of  my  tomb,  my  tomb 
letters  and  the  arts  participated  in     something  of  my  cradle ;  my  suffer- 
the  social  movement.    What  stormy     ings  become  my  pleasures ;  my  plea- 


fairs,  in  assemblies,  that  I  have  stu- 
died princes,  politics,  laws,  and  his- 
tory. The  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  involved  in  the  public 
cause,  and  partook  of  its  fate.  In 
Italy  and  Spain,  towards  the  close 


and  splendid  lives  are  those  of  Dante, 
of  Tasso,  of  Camoens,  of  Ercilla, 
and  Cervantes  I 

"  In  France,  our  ancient  poets  and 

ancient  historians  sang  and  wrote  in 

the  midst  of  pilgrimages  and  of  com- 

batfi,  Th  1  haul t,  Count  of  Campagne, 

Villehardouin  Join  vi]ie,borro  wed  the 

felicities  of  their  style  from  the  ad- 

VCntUr^a  nf  t.haiw  ^araa-f         17i^iAaAril 


sures  griefs,  and  one  will  not  bo  able 
to  discover  whether  these  Memoirs 
are  the  work  of  a  head  bald  or  co- 
vered with  locks. 

"  I  say  not  this  to  praise  myself,  for 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  good  or 
whether  it  be  bad,  but  it  has  so  hap- 
pened, Yf\lV\ou\.  i^i^m^\\aXvQQ^  by 
the   Vucoii%\aLUC7   oi  \!ki<&  \fti&^^«BM& 
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my  back,  and  which  have  often  left  spiritual  and  abstract  egotism  ie  the 

me  only  the  raft  of  my  shipwreck,  very  essence.    Of  this  kind  was  the 

to  write  such  or  such  a  fragment  or  genius  of  Rousseau  and  Byron ;  and 

my  life.  of  this  kind,  only  refined  by  hiffh 

**  I  have  felt  a  paternal  affection  in  moral"  and  religious  tendencies,  is  n 

the  composition  of  these  Memoirs,  the  genius  of  Chateaubriand.    This   \ 

The  notes  which  accompany  the  text  class   of  genius   only  sympathizes    . 

are  of  three  sorts ;  the  first,  at  the  with  the  outward  universe,  as  it  re-   • 

end  of  the  volumes,  consist  of  ex-  acts  upon  its  proper  identity.    It  is  \ 

planative  and  corroborative  pieces ;  an  acuteness  of  sensibility  which  ab- 

thesecond,at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  sorbs  in  itself  all  the  powers  of  rea- 

are  of  the  same  epoch  as  the  text ;  son  and  observation,  and  individual' 

Uie  third,  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  izes  every  thing  by  making  it  part 

pages,have  been  added  since  the  com-  and  parcel  of  its  own  essentuil  being, 

position  of  the  text;  they  bear  the  A  genius  of  this  kind  will  always  be 

oate  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  prominent  figure  in  every  pic-  ' 

they  were  written.    A  year  or  two  ture  he  may  design ;  every  other  fi« 

in  solitude,  in  some  corner  of  the  gure  would  be  to  him  a  nonentity, 

earth,  will  suffice  for  the  accomplish-  but  for  the  influence,  the  lights  or 

ment  of  my  task.    I  have  had  no  re-  shadows  it  casts  upon  himself,  tl|^  rea- 

pose  but  during  the  nine  months  11  ty  amidst  the  shows.    He  therefore 

that  I  slept  in  the  bosom  of  my  mo-  groups  all  things  about  himself;  he 

ther ;  ana  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  cannot  stir  out  of  the  circle  of  self, 
only  regain  this  ante- natal  repo^^^  nor  is  it  to  be  desired  he  should,  for 
the  bosom  of  our  common  m^^^^thls  self  reflects  humanity.  This  is 
after  death.                                ^^Vthe  key  to  the  egotism  of  Monsieur 

^  Many  of  my  friends  have  pressed  Chateaubriand,  which  is  more  or  less 
me  to  publish  at  present  a  part  of  apparent  in  all  his  works.  To  quar« 
my  history ;  but  I  cannot  yield  to  rel  with  it,  is  to  quarrel  with  a  pecu- 
their  wish.  First,  I  should  be,  in  liar  character  of  genius,  which,  if  not 
spite  of  myself,  less  frank  and  less  of  the  highest  order,  has  at  least  the 
true ;  then  I  have  always  imagined  strongest  hold  upon  our  sympathies, 
myself  writing  from  my  coffin.  The  Fur  our  own  parts,  we  love  to  be- 
work  has  hence  taken  a  certain  re-  hold  this  vivifying  principle,  not  only 
ligious  character,  which  I  could  not  in  his  works,  but  even  when  it  ap- 
divest  it  of  without  injury ;  it  would  pears  mure  broadly,  and  takes  tlie 
cost  me  much  to  stifle  this  distant  semblance  (though  it  may  be  far 
voice  issuing  from  the  tomb,  which  removed  from  it  in  reality)  of  va- 
is  heard  throughout  the  whole  course  nity.  We  love  to  figure  to  ourselves 
of  the  recital.  It  will  not  be  found  the  chivalrous  and  enthusiastic  old 
strange  that  I  preserve  some  weak*  poet  and  statesman,  collecting  about 
ness,  and  that  I  am  anxious  about  him  of  an  evening,  in  the  old  aristo- 
the  fate  of  the  poor  orphan,  destined  cratic  religious  building  of  the  ^Ib^ 
to  remain  after  me  upon  the  earth,  haye  an  Sois^  his  select  circle  of 
If  Minos  judges  that  I  have  suffered  friends,  and  reading  aloud  the  ad- 
enough  upon  this  earth  to  be  a  happy  ventures  of  his  youth,  and  vicissi* 
shade  in  the  next,  a  little  light  from  tudes  of  his  life,  himself  the  author, 
the  Elysian  fields,  shed  over  my  last  the  hero,  and  the  reciter  of  his  nar« 
picture,  will  render  the  defects  of  rative.  We  fancy  the  enthusiasm 
the  painter  less  salient.  Life  sits  ill  with  which  he  recites  the  story  of 
upon  me.  Death  perhaps  will  sit  his  juvenile  years,  (yet  retaining 
better."  their  buoyant  spirit,)  when  he  found 
It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  stop  a  fairy  land  in  the  savage  wilds  of 
here,  previous  to  giving  our  readers  America,  when  he  roamed  its  bound- 
a  foretaste  of  these  Memoirs,  which  less  forests,  committed  himself,  a 
promise  to  be  so  splendid  and  of  wanderer,  with  heaven  above  him 
such  fascinating  interest — to  make  a  and  in  his  heart,  to  its  broad  streams, 
remark  upon  the  apparent  egotism  visited  in  solitude,  his '^  ^f  fi^c/f/^," 
of  this  preface.  This  must  not  be  the  appalling  Falls  of  the  Nla^^an^ 
confounded  with  petty  vanity,  nor  and,  doiiv^  ^S^qm  Vj  ^^»^»JkV^.  Vwafc^^ 
stIJJ  leaa  with  seHSshness,  of  which  aud  \\a  au^^dvii  ^<>^^»«kVwNi«itbHiSa^ 
^ihm  ia  geaenUf  the  sign;  for  wiuom  ^i^d,  %9k  \fcft  ^'^'^^^^^X^ 
ibmre  h  a  elwB  ofgialua  of  which  a    haxm^L  wA  OaaiVfi^  wassii%  ^^ 
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cetdve  ^«upR  of  wild  tarages,  but  jcrinted  tnd  trembling  atoiteki^ 

to  htm  geotle  uid  lovbg,  u  Uie  be-  unknavn  porter  openr-'  ' 

log»  of  h\a  [iucj  with  whom  lie  hu  If  ihe  gUe.    Cor eriug  .  __. 

peopled  ibeir  giadBB.  Werollowhim  107  e^es  with  my  liandkerd{6f,'1 

In  all  his  cadunutfB  and  elevattoDs,  in  entered  beneath  the  raof  af  ny  ka-    , 

hU  bursts  uf  eloquence,  and  traut-  ceatara.     I  traverMd    die  enolDg 

porCB  ofaeugibilitj.    We  ayinpubise  aMrtmeota,  and  heard  nothing  but    ' 

with  iha  DympaUif  and  admiratloa  the  sound  of  my  own  ateps.     The 

of  his  audiuirs.     We  wonder  not  at  ohambera  were  hardly  li|{liled  by  t)ie 

the  tears  of  delight  which  spriog  to  feeble  light  which  peoetraled  through 

their  eyes;  aad  when  we  look  up  at  the   closed   ahuUers.     I  visited  the 

ti)e  hatd  heed  and  wrinkled  front  of  room  where  my  uioiher  had  expired, 

the  BDiuial«d  reciter,  we  could  bug  that  in  wliicli  my  father  used  to  re- 

theold  man  for  hia  boyish  enthuM-  tire,theoDeiDwhich  Ihadslepllnmy 

um  and  aeosibitity,  if  reverence  did  cradle,  and  whore  friendship  had  nt- 

noi  teach  us  rather  to  bow  to  blm  tared  ila  firat  vowa  iu  the  baaum  of 

na  the  type  and  model  uf  all  tliU  la  my  aialer.     Everywhere    the  faalla 

•atimable  and  admirable  U  y oatbi  apraad  before  nie  in  mejaucholy  na- 

manhood,  and  old  age.  kedi^saa,  and    the    aplder  aptiu  lis 

Bat  it  is  time  we  should  proceed  weta  done  the  abandoned  coroicaa. 

to  the  narrative.    The  first  volume,  I  quitted  these  scenes  precipitately, 

then,  ia  devoted  to  tlieancostora,aitii  I  left  them  with   a  hurried    atep, 

the  father  of  Monsieur  de  Chateau-  Bad  dared  not  turn  rouod  my  bead 
briand,  a  race  of  gentlemen  of  tlia^^^ departed.  How  sweet,  but  how 
old  nublesie,  and  who  lived  conataat^^^W,  ara  the  momenta  which  bro- 
ly  away  from  the  Court  of  Loul^^PEs  and  siatera  paxa  togethar  in  Ae 

XIV.     One  of  the  moat  remarkable  aoele^  of  their  aged  parcnta  I  "    if 

of  Uiia  old  race  waa  the  father  of  the  Honafeur  de  Ghauaubriand  bad  not 

author.     He  waa  poor,  as  liad  been  written  thoae  Memulra  of  bla  joudi, 

kit  father,  and  waa  left  atone  in  the  hla  cJiaracler   might  be   found   In 

world   with   his   mother.      He   waa  Rtni.     "  My  temper  waa  Impetuoua 

acarcely  fifteen  years  of  a^e,  when,  and    unequal,    alternately    buoyant 

kneeliug  before  the  bed  ot  hla  mo-  and  joyous,  and  ailent  and    melan- 

tiier,  he  asked  her  fur  her  blessing,  choly.       Sometimea    1    aaaembled 

as  be  had  reaolved  to  go  and  aeek  about  me  my    young  cojnpauiona, 

his  fortune.  With  his  mutber'a  bleaa-  and  then  auddeoly  abandoned  them 

ing,  he  embarked  at  St  Malo.    He  to   cooiemplato    a    paaidng    cloud, 

waa  twice  prisoner,  and  twice  esca-  or  to  listen  to  the  rain  falltog  on  the 

Eed.  On  his  return  to  St  Halo  the  leaies."  But  that  which  we  Sad  not 
lat  time,  he  married  a  young  per-  In  Reni,  we  find  in  his  Hemoin; 
aoD  of  noble  birth,  by  whom  he  had  that  his  respect  for  hia  father  waa 
aeveral  children.  Monsieur  de  Cha-  rotegled  with  terror.  His  father  was 
teaubriaud  and  his  aieter,  Lucille,  a  man  of  tall  stature,  uf  a  pbysiog- 
wero  the  two  youngest.  They  were  Domy  sombre  and  severe,  impuaing 
brought  up  at  the  chateau  of  Com-  In  all  hla  mBDriera.hisBtopheavy.his 
bourg,  the  ancient  ruauaiou  of  the  voice  aolemn,  his  louk  stern.  During 
Cbateaubriauda,  which  hiafatber  had  the  day,  young  f  ranf ela  de  Chateau- 
repurchased.  Of  the  chateau  of  briaud  would  rather  make  a  long 
Combourg,  desolate  and  abaadoned,  circuit  than  meet  hla  father;  but  on 
ibere  lathe  folluwiog  description  In  the  fall  of  night  the  whole  family 
Sent,  "I  arrived  at  the  chateau  aasembledtugetberlDlhebalf-desert- 
by  the  long  avenue  of  pinea.  I  ed  chateau,  siiusted  In  the  midst  of 
traversed  on  foot  ita  deserted  courta;  woods,  and  far  from  all  other  habi- 
I  stopped  to  contemplate  the  cloaed  taiion-  In  a  vast  ball  they  apenl 
and  Wf'broken  wiadowa.  The  their  evenings  j  the  mother  and  the 
thiatlea  which  grew  at  the  foot  of  two  youngest  children  silling  within 
the  walla,  the  fallen  leaves  which  the  embraaure  of  the  Immense 
gathered  about  the  doora,  and  the  chimney,  and  the  father,  enveloped 
tolltary  realJhule  where  1  had  e,o  in  his  cloak,  paiing  the  apartment 
ttflea  seea  my  father  and  his  faithful  backwards  and  forwards  In  silence. 
aervanU.     The  onarble  baaioa  were  Xa  \]hta  \o«i  eai  lanMei  ^ax  taQt« 

-    Mlmadv  covttrtnl  with  miiBB-    Vnllnw  A'lataiA  from  ^Wii>\\ma6^  <:<nnft^.\\i« 
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and  the  children  became  more  ani- 
mated; as  his  footsteps  sounded  more 
distant  the  children  s  voices  became 
louder,  but  as  the  old  Count  return- 
ed from  the  door  to  the  chimney,  the 
conversation  lowered ;  and  the  more 
he  advanced,  the  more  the  voices 
tank.  SomeUmes  he  would  stop 
before  the  chimney,  and  not  a  whis- 
per was  heard;  but  if  by  chance  there 
were,  his  stem  voice  demanding 
^  toAo  speaks  f  "  produced  again  the 
most  profound  stillness.  Thus  were 
the  evenings  spent  in  alternate  chat- 
ter and  silence.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
old  seigneur  retired  to  his  chamber, 
then  the  mother  and  children  would 
listen  till  they  heard  him  walking 
above;  His  footstep  made  the  old 
floor  groan ;  as  soon  as  all  was  silent, 
the  mother,  son,  and  daughter,  utter- 
ed a  cry  of  joy,  and  the  two  children 
began  to  play  a  thousand  frolics,  or 
amused  themselves  in  telling  gj^at 
itories.  Among  these  stories  3||p 
is  one  which  Monsieur  Chateau- 
briand relates  in  his  Memoirs.  The 
following  is  a  feeble  sketch  of  this 
tale  :— One  night  at  midnight  an  old 
monk  in  his  cell  heard  a  knocking  at 
his  door.  A  plaintive  voice  called 
to  him.  The  monk  hesitated  to  open. 
At  last  he  rises  and  opens.  It  was  a 
pilgrim  who  demanded  hospitality. 
The  monk  gave  a  bed  to  the  pilgrim, 
and  threw  himself  upon  his  own. 
But  scarcely  was  he  asleep,  when  he 
sees  the  pilgrim  at  the  side  of  his 
bed,  signing  to  him  to  follow  him. 
They  go  out  together.  The  door 
of  the  church  opens  and  then  shuts 
behind  them.  The  priest  at  the 
altar  celebrates  the  holy  mvsteries. 
Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the 
pilgrim  takes  off  his  cowl,  and  shews 
the  monk  a  death's-head.  **You 
have  given  me  a  place  by  your  side," 
said  the  pilgrim,  *'  and  in  my  turn  I 
will  give  you  a  place  on  my  bed  of 
ashes."  The  delightful  terrors  occa- 
sioned by  such  tales  as  these,  made 
the  brother  and  sister  cling  close 
together.  Nothing  is  more  touch- 
I  ing  than  the  pages  of  Monsieur  de 
Cbateaubriana  when  he  speaks  of 
(  his  beautiful  affectionate  sister,  Lu- 
^  cilia.  All  his  infancy  was  passed  by 
her  side;  they  had  both  the  same 
sorrows,  the  same  pleasures,  the 
same  terrors.  **  Timid,**  he  aaya, 
''and  under  constraint  before  my 
fkther,  1  only  found  joy  and  content 
ia  company  of  my  slater;  ahe  WM  % 


little  older  than  me.  We  loved  to 
climb  the  hills  together,  and  together 
to  traverse  the  woods  at  the  fall  of 
the  leaf;  the  recollection  of  these 
walks  yet  fills  my  soul  with  delight. 
Oh  I  yiusions  of  infancy  and  mjr  '' 
country,  will  you  never  lose  your  ' 
charms  i  Sometimes  we  walked  in 
silence,  listening  to  the  wailing  of 
the  autumn  wbds,  or  to  the  noise  of 
the  dried  leaves  which  rustled  under 
our  feet ;  sometimes  we  pursued  with 
our  eyes  the  swallow  in  the  meadow, 
or  the  rainbow  upon  the  cloudy  hills, 
and  sometimes  we  murmured  toge- 
ther verses  which  the  spectacle  of 
nature  inspired.  We  had  both  a 
strain  of  sadness  in  our  hearts.  This  . 
we  derived  from  God  and  our  mo- 
ther." 

We  cannot  afford  to  follow  Mon- 
sieur Chateaubriand  through  all  his 
school  adventures.  These  require 
the  charms  of  Monsieur  Chateau- 
briand's style  to  give  them  that  inte- 
rest which  they  no  doubt  possess  In 
his  Memoirs,  but  which  appear  a 
good  deal  faded  in  the  reooUeeted 
narrative  of  the  Revue  de  Paris.  But 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
he  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Rennes,  and  that  his  favourite  studies 
were  Horace  and  the  Confessions  of 
St  Augustin,  which  last  book  seems 
to  have  determined  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  his  genius.  From  college 
he  entered  the  army,  and  became, 
as  far  as  military  drill  and  duties  are 
concerned,  in  the  language  of  his 
colonel,  an  accomplished  qgicer.  His 
new  military  education  being  finish- 
ed, his  father  determined  to  send 
him  to  Paris,  to  make  his  way  by  his 
own  merits ;  but  before  he  enters 
upon  this  new  scene,  he  once  more 
visits  Combourg.  Thus  he  speaks  in 
his  Memoirs  on  the  occasion  of  this 
last  visit : — **  I  have  only  revisited 
Combourg  three  times,"  (since  his 
first  absence  we  suppose.)  **  At  the 
death  of  my  father,  all  the  family 
were  assembled  in  the  chateau,  to 
say  to  each  other  oc/ietr.  Two  years 
i^terwards  I  accompanied  my  mother 
to  Combourg ;  she  went  to  have  the 
old  manor-house  furnished,  as  my 
brother  was  about  to  establish  him- 
self there  with  my  sister-ln-law;  my* 
brother «  \\owi«t^  cj»&%  >ftRX^*^» 
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,  tiie  rokd  to  CombouTg,  tnu  oo  arrt- 
viDr  &t  the  port  vhere  I  wu  to  em- 
bark for  America.  After  sixteen 
years  of  absence,  wbea  about  to  quit 
my  native  Boil  fortbe  ruins  of  Greece, 
1  went  lo  embrace  liie  renmaQta  of 
mf  family  in  tlie  lands  of  Briltanj, 
bui  I  had  not  courage  to  undertake 
the  pilgriroage  to  raf  pateraal  fielda. 
It  was  amoD|(  the  shades  of  Coro- 
bourg  [hat  I  havB  become  ii bat  Ism. 
Itwaa  tbera  i  law  ntj  tamllj  united 
and  diaperaed.  OF  ten  children  oalf 
four  remained.  Mf  mother  died  of 
griei^  and  the  aahea  of  mj'  father 
were  MSttered  to  the  winds.  If  mj 
worka  aurvlve  me,  If  I  sbould  leave 
babind    me  a  name,  the  traFellar, 

Bfbqis,  aome  daf,  guided  bf  these 
emoira,  will  stop  a  moment  In  tke 
pUceal  have  deataibed.  He  may  r»* 
cflftniae  the  diueau,butbe  will  look  la 
Tain  for  the  wood ;  it  baa  been  felled; 
the  cradle  of  mr  dreaata  haa  dU*- 
appeared  likemrdrewM  iheiMelTM. 
Alone  remaiidiig  l^>ok  Ita  roek,  Om 
antique  dungeon  ■eema  to  regret  the 
oaka  which  aurroiuded  il^  Htd-pro- 
tected  it  from  the  tempeila.  laolatad 
like  l^  1  haTe  leen,  like  It,  the  famlljr 
which  emtteiliahed  mj  days,  and  af- 
forded me  slieller,  fall  around  me. 
Thanks  to  Hearen,  my  life  ia  not 
built  to  Bolidlf  upon  the  earth  ■■ 
the  towers  in  which  I  pataed  mf 

The  scene  now  chaogea  to  Parla. 
The  venerable  Monsieur  de  Hal^ 
aherbes,  the  defender  of  Louia  XVL, 
and  whose  daughter  waa  married  to 
the  elder  brother  of  Chateaubriand, 
aeems  to  have  lieen  thefirat  wfaoap- 
preciated  the  talents  of  jvwag  Fran- 
9*ris.  Tbe  following  ii  the  akeldli 
which  the  Hemoin  give  of  thia  t»- 
nerable  character,  who  afterward^ 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  with  hia 
grand- daughter  and  her  busbaudt 
perished  by  the  guillotine: — "T%e 
alliance  which  united  hla  family  to 
mine  procured  me  often  the  hap|ri- 
nesa  of  approaching  him,  I  seemad 
to  become  stranger  and  freer  la  my 
mind  when  in  ue  presence  of  lUi 
virtuous  man,  who^  in  tbe  midst  of 
the  eorruptton  of  Gowrta,  had  pr^ 
■wred,  in  an  elented  rank,  the  lap 
•  tegrlty  and  courage  of  a  patriot  I 
«ia// 7oi^  recollect  the.  laattntervlur 
lAad  wiib  bim :  it  ma  in  Uu  mom- 
iw  16>and  bim,  by.eimoe,  tim^ 
wftb  bU  ffrand-duiurhuir.      Haanobn 


'.imaieur  lie  Chateaabriand. 


fnJIy  partook  of.  1  ahall  neM 
get  tha  venerable  old  man 
Bcendini;  to  give  meadvice.ai 
ing, — '  1  am  wrong  to  epeak  gf  Uiese 
things  with  you;  1  should  rather 
uree  you  to  moderate  that  warmth 
of  lieart  wBich  brought  so  much  evil 
on  our  friend.  I  Lave  been  like 
you :  injustice  revolted  me ;  I  have 
done  as  much  good  as  i  could,  with- 
out counting  on  the  gratitude  of  men. 
You  vs  yooDg:  you  hn*  aayi 
tUaga  la  aee.  T  k«r«  *— '  -  -\im\ 
time  t*  live.'  I  wtftgnm  iikilf  Hi 
freedom  of  inlimBte  oaavtHMlai^ 
and  tha  IndnkmM  of  UaofcuHilb 

expartaMWdnqiilltfngS^UUWW 
a  preMOtbuntM.!  ikMUJNMr> 
aealdn.anial  -  >  .i.>  !<)4i  iwbata 
■  UmSmt  4m  Millillii*iii  WMifl 
■MB  af  iHca  ata«u%kulA«MHki 
naw  of  I&  heallbr  nnT«Uad»liBi 

IHA  wklft  ha  a^raMtft;-^Sg 
iaUaazbiHBaaldagB.  HLfanwib 
Uia  aaatod  without  ^iMkkiA  i^gkl 
hit  aoDkaa  ^o«,  U*  piy  nftalaaii 
and  Ua  benarabat  «r.  .^taivgRH^ 
hava  tAim  Um  £or  aaa  aCjUiiMii 
■aguat  paraoaagaa  ^tlaMd^taLltrin 
aaeor.  Batwhaatte  iMhtyeAlrtl*- 


forth.   Hia 


from 


euaadi 


M.thoU«hlaiiBi 


mouth;  hia  ai^  ftiwpOMi^ 

oacaiae  aaimated,  and  a  young  man 
in  all  the  eSerraacence  of  youth  , 
aeemad  before  you:  but  his  bald 
head)  hla  worda  a  little  confused, 
fram  the  defect  af  bis  pronuncia- 
~  by  hit  want  of  teeth,  , 
~  the  old  man.    Thia 

lied  the  charm  found 

In  Ua  cMVanationt  as  odc  admires 
theae  firea  wUch  bum  in  the  midst 
of  the  aaowB  ^  irtaMr.  ■ 

"HoDsienr  da  I~  '    ' 
filled  Enropew 

dafudarafUwiaXVLw^. 

adanraUeat  ihaatbar  maAaafUlo 
lif»  ih«a  In  hla  Uat4an.irtkli  Ml 


I  Malmheiteahl 

hhkavM^taXt 


Uh  the  ■■Utaa-.a<.BuMiiiMift<Mfc 
it  ia.  kawnwthit  ha  .mw  lhk-«f4KJ 
ntaa,  4he  Ufa  arwlnl  nf  TiiiWfjSB 
enawtqi^yhaaa  J«Bi>laaMa'i«f«|b 
caRijjNniU.v.Una'.  ^waigeajnp 
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came  out  pure  from  places  where  so  on  bis  breast    Awakening  up,  the 
many  others  had  left  their  Tirtue  old  gentleman,  in  the  first  moment 
behind  them.    Some  have  blamed  of  pain  and  anger,  called  out^—r'  Ah  I 
bim  for  giving  in  to  what  has  been  I  know  you  well  in  this  trick ;  you 
called  the  principles  of  the  day*    If  were  so  from  your  infancy ;  you  are 
by  this  is  meant  hatred  of  abuses,  a  tyrant,  a  cruel  man,  a  ferocious 
Monsieur  de  MaJesherbes  was  cer-  animal  I'   And  he  contioued  to  over- 
tainly  culpable.    For  my  own  part  whelm  the  King  with  insults.    His 
I  avow,  that  if  he  had  been  merely  Majesty  quickly  regained  his  horse^ 
a  good  and  loyal  gentleman,  ready  and  half  laughing,  half  sorry  that  he 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  King  his  had  hurt  a  man  whom  he  loved 
master,  and  to  appeal  to  his  sword  much,  muttered  as  he  went  away,— 
rather  than  to  his  religion,  I  should  <  Ha,  ha  I  he  is  angry  I  he  is  angry  I 
have  sincerely  esteemed  him,  but  I  he  is  angry ! ' " 
should  have  left  it  to  others  to  write        But  what  was  Versailles,  its  Palace, 
his  eulogium."  and  its  Court,  to  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
From  the  city  Monsieur  de  Cha-  teaubriaud,  whilst  the  Bastile  was 
teaubriand  passes  to  the  Court.    To  taking  at  Paris,  and  the  Revolution, 
be  presented  to  the  King,  it  was  ne-  with  its  mighty  events,  were  in  full 
cessary  to  be  military,  and  of  the  career  of  developement  I   What  his 
^ade  of  captain  at  least.    He  there-  opinions  were  at  the  commencement 
lore  obtained  that  rank,  and  was  ad-  of  the  Revolution  is  not  stated,  but 
mitted  to  the  honours  of  the  Court,  he  had  personal  acquaintance  with 
aad  saw  Louis  XVI.  face  to  face,  all  the  ereat  disorganizing  spirits, 
Thus  he  speaks  of  this  unhappy  and  who  let  loose  its  fierce  elements,  and 
amiable  monarch  and  victim : —    4i  were   afterwards    pulveriieed    and 
.  **  Louis  XVL  was  of  an  advantage-  swept  from  the  scene  by  its  ravaging 
ons   stature;    his   shoulders  were  breath.    He  seems  to  have  known 
larffe,  and  his  belly  prominent    His  Mirabeau    intimately,  dined   often 
walk  wasungainly,  roiling,  as  it  were,  with  him,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Jrom  one  leg  to  the  other ;  his  vision  the  tavern.    One  day  as  they  got  up 
was  short;  his  eyes  half  shut;  his  together  from  dinner  after  a  long 
mouth  large ;  his  voice  hollow  and  animated    conversation,    Mirabeau, 
vulgar.    He  was  fond  of  a  hearty  laying  his  two  large  hands  on  the 
laugh;  hisair  announced  gaiety, — not  shoulders  of  his  young  companion, 
the  gaiety,  perhaps,  of  a  superior  sud  to  him,  alluding  to  their  con- 
mind,  but  the  cordial  joy  of  an  honest  versation,  "  They  will  never  pardon 
man,  coming  from  a  conscience  with-  me  my  superiority."    But  the  hor- 
out  reproach.    He  was  not  without  rors  of  the  Revolution  soon  ensued, 
knowledge,  especially  in  geography,  and  whatever  illusions  the  brilliant 
For  the  rest,  he  had  his  weaknesses  vision  of  prospective  liberty  and  re- 
like  other  men.    He  loved,  for  ex-  generation  mif^Iit  have  cast  over  the 
ample,  to  play  tricks  upon  his  pages,  imagination  ot  the  young  poet,  they 
and  to  spy,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  quickly  melted  away  at  the  touch  of 
morning,  from  the  windows  of  the  nnmanitt/.    The  blood,  tlie  crimes, 
palace,  the  movements  of  the  gen-  the  rant  and  fury,  which  early  began 
tiemen  of  the  Court  as  they  left  to  blot  out  and  swallow  up  every 
their  apartments.    If  at  a  hunt  one  fair  hope    in    despair    and   dread, 
passed  between  him  and  the  stag,  he  awakened  his  uncontrollable  indig- 
was  subject  to  sudden  fits  of  anffer,  nation ;  this  was  too  strong  to  be 
as  I  have  experienced  myself.    One  suppressed  in  one  so  ardent  and  hu- 
day,  when  it  was  excessively  hot,  an  mane ;  and  on  one  occaeion,  seeing 
old  gentleman  of  the  stables,  who  a  head  carried  on  a  pike  before  hia 
had  followed  the  chase,  being  fa^-  hotel,  he  called  out  of  his  window^ 
tigued,  got  down  from  his  horse,  and,  *'  Murder,  murder  I  assassins,  assat-     • 
stretching  himself  on  his  back,  fell  sins!"   This  virtuous  ardour  and  in- 
asleep  in  the  shade.    Louis  passed  dignatlon  would  soon  doubtless  have 
by,  perceived  him,  and  thought  it  a  brought    him  to  the  guillotine,  if 
good  joke  to  wake  him  up.    He  got  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  compat- 
down  then  from  his  horae,  and,  with-    stonating  his  youUk  and  nSxVq>.^  vb^ 
out  wishing  to  hurt  this  undent  ser-  f  oTesee\n^«  i^iX  VI  \i^  xvcds^ak*^  >^ 
raa^  be  Jet  fall  mtfaer  a  heevjr  atone    Fnn!Ge«\i«  wiixjXd.  wi^\l  lifi^^^>wiisft. 
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beightens  the  delight  which  we  fed 
in  accompanying  him  in  hit  poetTf 
rambles  through  a  new  world.  But 
we  must  proceed  with  the  Memoirs. 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  embark- 
ed for  America  at  St  Malo,  on  tiie 


Old 

to  his  generous  and  courageous  sen- 
timent!*,  had  not  persuaded  him  to 
make  the  vujage  to  America. 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,"  said 
Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  **  1  would 
goto  America;  I  would  undertalce 

some  great  enterprise;  I  would  tra-  6th  of  May,  1791.     The  sentimentt 

vel  for  ten  years."     This  idea  fired  he  experienced  on  his  first  arrival, 

the  imagination  of  young  Chateau-  are  well  described  in  his  **  GSnie  tht 

briand.     lie  had  already  a  great  en-  C/irhfiatihmc.** 

terprii^e  in  his  mind.     It  is  thus  he  *'  I  remained  for  some  time  with 

developes  in  his  Memoirs  the  idea  of  my  arms  crossed,  loolcing  about  me 

this  enterprise : —  with   a  confusion    of  feelings  and 

"  The  voyage  which  I  then  under-  ideas,  which  I  could  not  disentangle 

tooic  was  only  the  prelude  of  an-  then,  and  which  I  cannot  at  present 

other  much  more  important,  the  plan  describe.     This  continent,  unknown 

of  which  [  communicated  to  Mon-  by  the  rest  of  the  world  in  ancient 

sieur  de  Malesherhes  on  my  return,  times,  and  in  the  modem  for  manj 

1  proposed  to  myself  nothing  less  ages ;  its  first  savage  destinies,  and 

than  to  deterniine,  by  land,the  grand  its  fate  since  the  arrival  of  Christo- 

question  of  the  South  Sea  passage  by  pher  Columbus;  the  domination  of 


the  North.  It  is  known,  that  in  spite 
of  the  etTorts  of  ('aptain  Cook  and 
other  navigators,  it  has  always  re- 
mained in  doubt." 

One  can  hardly  help  smiling  at 


the  monarchies  of  Europe  shaken 
off  in  this  new  world;  their  old  bo- 
cieties  renewed  in  this  young  conn- 
t^;  A  republic  of  a  nature  hitherto 
iflknown,  announcing  a  change  in 


this  project  of  discovery  terminating    the  human  mind,  and  in  political  or- 


in  those  beautiful  tales  or  poems  by 
which  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
has  immortalized  his  wanderings  in 
America.  For  our  parts,  however, 
we  are  perfectly  contented  that  it 
has  so  terminated.  Let  others  travel 
and  discover,  but  their  travellings 
and  discoveries,  however  important, 


der;  the  part  which  my  country  liad 
taken  in  these  events;  these  seas 
and  shores  owing  partly  their  inde- 
pendence to  French  blood ;  a  great 
man,  Washington,  arising  suddenlj 
in  the  midst  of  these  discords  and 
deserts,  the  inhabitant  of  a  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  same  place,  where,  a 


will  never  be  to  us  half  so  delight-  century  before,  William  Penn  had 

ful,  as  contemplating  this  young  en-  bought  a  slip  of  ground  from  some 

thusittstic  **  rc/ifi/i/jtV*  from  civilisa-  Indians;  the  United  States,  sending 

lion,  this  nftftn'r  from  the  artificial  to  France,  across  the  ocean,  the  re- 

exiistence  of  a  ('ourt,  fleeing  refine-  volution  and  liberty;  finally,  my  own 

ment  and  crime,  and  plunging  into  destinies,  the  discoveries   which  I 

the  depths  of  savage  life,  as  into  a  aimed  at  in  those  native  so1itudeS| 

bath,  to  cleanse  and  rrjuvinate  his  which  yet  extended  their  vast  do- 

spirir,  and  tlien  to  send  it  forth  in  mains  behind  the  narrow  empire  of 

all  its  beautified  purity,  to  explore,  foreign    civilisation;  —  these    were 

to  marvel  at,  to  be  transported  with  the  reflections  which  occupied  my 

the    springing  wonders    of    nature  mind." 

where  man  is  not.     He  became,  as  it  Another    pointed    reflection    he 

were,  a  playfellow  of  the  forests  and  makes  is — "  There  is  nothing  old  in 

mighty  streams ;   all  eye,  all  heart,  America,  but  the  woods,  the  sons  of 

all  ecstasy.  But  what  is  most  delight-  the  earth,  and  liberty,  the  mother  of 

ful,  he  humanizes  upon  every  thing  all  human  society." 

he  sees.      Nothing  encounters  his  The  recital  of  his  interview  with 

night,  even  in  inanimate  nature,  no-  Washington  is  very  pleasing. 


thing  is  shaped  by  his  fancy,  but  it 
immediately    vibrates    upon    some 
chord  of  his  heart.     How  difierent 
is  hfitnanih/  from  cii-ilisation  !  Com- 
pare the  scenes  which  were   then 
fi^oing  on  in  Paris,  with  those  which 
Montfieur  de  Chateaubriand  found 
Ja  the  huts  of  the  wild  Indian  war- 


**  A  little  house  of  the  Iilnglish  con- 
struction, resembling  the  houses  in 
its  neighbourhood,  was  the  palace  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
No  guards,  no  vaiers.  I  knocked — a 
youne  8ervan^girl  opened  to  me.  I 
asked  Vier  \t  \.\i«  O^n^t^  ^ia  «x  V\Qme« 
She  a!i\ied  me  uv^  xiMii^»"w\i\c\i>a^V«^ 
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Bbe  could  Dot  retain.  But  she  said^ 
*  Walk  io,  sir/  and  went  before  me 
through  one  of  those  long  and  narrow 
corrioGrs,  which  serTe  as  a  ?efltibule 
to  English  houses.  She  introduced 
me  into  a  fmrlour,  and  told  me  the 
General  would  attend  me.  I  was 
not  moved ;  greatness  of  soul  or  of 
fortune  never  disconcert  me.  I  ad- 
mire the  first,  without  being  hum- 
bled by  it  The  world  inspires  me 
with  more  pity  than  respect.  Never 
has  the  face  of  man  troubled  me. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  General  enter- 
ed. He.was  a  man  of  large  suture^ 
his  demeanour  calm,  rather  cold  than 
noble.  He  resembles  his  pictures.  I 

g resented  him  my  letter  in  silence ; 
e  opened  it,  turned  to  the  signap 
ture,  which  he  read  aloud,  exclaim- 
ing^'  Colonel  Armand  1 '  It  was  thus 
that  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouverie  had 
signed.  We  sat  down.  I  explained 
to  him  as  well  as  1  could  the  motive 
of  my  voyage.  He  answered  me  ^ 
monosyllables  in  French  or  EnglisB 
He  listened  to  me  with  astonish- 
ment. I  approached  him,  and  said 
with  vivacity^'  But  it  is  less  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  North-East  pas« 
sage  than  to  create  a  people  as  you 
have  done.' — *  Well,  well,'  said  he, 
*  young  man,  stretching  to  me  his 
hand.  He  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  following  day,  and  we 
parted. 

"  I  was  exact  to  the  rendezvous. 
We  were  but  five  or  six  guests.  The 
conversation  turned  almost  entirely 
on  the  French  Revolution.  The  Ge« 
neral  shewed  us  the  key  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  These  keys  were  silly  toys, 
which  were  then  distributed  in  the 
two  worlds.  If  Washington  had  seen, 
like  me,  the  vanquishers  of  the  Bas- 
tile  in  the  gutters  of  Paris,  he  would 
have  had  less  faith  in  his  relic  The 
seriousness  and  the  force  of  this  re- 
volution was  not  in  its  bloody  orgies. 
At  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1GB5,  the  same  populace 
of  the  faubourg  St  Antoine  demo- 
lished the  Protestant  temple  of  Cha- 
renton  with  as  much  zeal  as  they 
devastated  the  church  of  St  Denia 
in  1 793.  Such  was  my  meeting  with 
this  man,  who  has  emancipated  a 
whole  world.  Washington  had  sunk 
into  the  tomb  before  any  fame  waa 
attached  to  my  name ;  I  passed  be- 
fore him  as  the  most  unknown  being. 
He  was  la  all  hie  epioDdour,  and  I 
im  mU  ajr  Qbecmif,    Ferhapt  mj 


name  did  not  remain  a  whole  day 
in  his  memory.  Happy  am  I,  never^ 
theless,  that  hia  regards  have  fallen 
upon  me.  I  have  felt  myself  warmed 
by  them  during  the  rest  of  my  life. 
There  is  virtue  in  the  regard  of  % 

S'eat  man.  I  have  seen  since 
ouaparte.  Thus  Providence  has 
shewn  me  two  persons,  whom  it  baa 
been  pleased  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  destinies  of  their  age." 

Having  taken  leave  of  WashingtoOi 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  pursued 
bis  route.  The  following  passage, 
which  will  find  a  place  in  his  Me^ 
moirs,  will  shew,  however,  how  little 
his  mind  was  bent  on  discovery. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  this  pro- 
ject originated  in  that  ardent  longing 
for  indefinable  enterprise  which  cha« 
racterrses  genius,  before  it  knows  its 
own  nature  and  quality.  Monsieur 
Chateaubriand  soon  found  the  vast 
and  the  romantic  in  his  heart  and  in 
nature,  which  had  allured  him  in  a 
project  which  he  only  saw  in  its  dis- 
tance and  its  consummation,  with- 
out calculating  the  severe  self-denial 
which  it  would  impose  upon  the 
fancy.  The  passage  we  allude  to  is 
as  follows:— 

**  I  then  set  out  for  the  country  of 
savages,  and  embarked  in  a  packet- 
boat,  which  ascended  the  river 
Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany. 
The  society  of  passengers  was  nu- 
merous and  agreeable,  consisting  of 
many  women,  and  some  American 
officers.  A  fresh  breeze  impelled  us 
gently  to  our  destination.  Towards 
the  evening  of  the  first  day,  we  as- 
sembled on  the  deck  to  take  a  colla- 
tion of  fruits  and  milk.  The  women 
were  seated  on  benches,  and  the 
men  placed  themselves  at  their  feet. 
The  conversation  was  not  long  noisy. 
I  have  always  remarked  that  the 
aspect  of  a  fine  scene  of  nature  pro- 
duces an  involuntary  silence.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  company  cried  oul^ 
*  It  was  here  where  Major  Andre 
was  executed.'  Immediately  all  my 
ideas  were  scattered.  A  very  pretty 
American  lady  was  asked  to  sing  a 
romance  made  on  this  unfortunate 
young  man.  She  yielded  to  our  en^ 
treaties,  and  sung  with  a  voice, 
timid,  but  full  of  softness  and  emo^ 
tion.  The  sun  was  setting.  W« 
were  t\veii  «iaViVD%  \>^\w^««l  VRm^ 

penned  ovw  i0iif?«  '^l^^vT^'^ 
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soinetitne^      disappeared,      among  would  be  to  him  slavery*  No;letbi» 

clouds,   partly    white,  -'  ond    partly  thoughts  and  fancies  come  and  |p 

rose- coloured,   which  floated  hori-  like  the  airs  of  heaven.    There  » 

zontally  at  the  height  of  thette  habi-  room  in  his  breast  for  their  drculac 

tatious.     The  points,  of  rocks,  and  tion,  since  he  is  untrammelled  by 

the  bare  tops  of  pine-trees,   were  civilisation.    Let  him   cast  himaelf 

souietiiiies  stn'n  above  these  clouds,  on  the  lake  Erie,  and  from  its  banka 

and  looked  like  liitle  iHlaudK  lloating  behold    those     splendid     serpenta 

in  the  sea.    Tlie  mHJestic  river,  now  which  inhabit  them ;  let  him  ieara 

locked    up    between    two    parullel  their  habits,  and  call  them  by  their 

banks,  stri'tclied  in   a  straiglit  line  names;  or,  if  you  will,  he  will  make 

betore  us,  aud  anon  tuniiiiir  cowards  them  dance  to  his  ilute.    Someiimea 

the   east,  roiled  its  gulden   waves  let  him  stand  on  tJie  banks  of  the 

round  some  mount,  whicii,  advan-  lake  to   contemplate  the   thousand 

cing   into  the    stream   wfth  all   its  fish  that  disport  on  its  translucent 

plants,  resembled  n  great  bouquet  of  waves ;  or  let  him  stop  suddenly  to 

verdure  bound  to  the  toot  of  a  blue  listen  to  the  song  of  strange  birds; 

and   purple   zone.     We  all   kept  a  or,  shutting  his  eyes^harkeu  to  the 

profound   silence.     Vox  my  part,  I  multitudinous  waters  of  the  river  aa 

hardly  dared  to  breathe.     Mothing  they  rush  into  the  sea. 

interrupted  the  plaintive  song  of  the  This  ecstasy,  says  an  auditor  of  the 

young  ])asK(;nger,  except  the  noise  Memoirs,  has  no  end.     Long  pages 

which  the  vessel    made   in  gliding  are  sometimes  only  long  exclama- 

through  the  water."  tions,  breathing  the  very  essence  of 

His  rapture  goes  on  increasing  as  contentment  and  happiness.    In  one 

he  advances  into  the  interior — into  piSce  he  says — **  1  was  more  than  a 

the  virgin  forestf)  of  America.  King.    If  fate  had  placed  me  on  a 

*' After  having  passed  the  Mohawk,  throne,  and  a  revolution  hurled  ma 

I  found  niysflr  ni  woods  that  had  from   it,  instead   of  exhibiting  my 

nevJT  felt  the  axe,  and  fell  into  a  sort  niiHery  through  Europe,  like  Charles 

of  ecstasy,    i  went  trtini  tree  to  tree,  and  James,  1  bhould  have  said  to 

to  tlie  riirht  and  left  indillV.Tcntly,  amateurs :  If  my  place  Inspires  you 

saying  to  niy?elf — no  niure  roads  to  with  so  much  envy,  try  it,  you  will 

follow — no    more    citii-s— no   more  gee    it   is   not  so  good.    Cut  one 

narrow  houses — no  more  presidents,  another's  throats  for  my  old  mantle, 

republics,  kings.   .  .   To  try  if  I  had  For  my  part,  1  will  go  and  enjoy  in 

recovered  my  original  rights,  Ipluycd  the  forests  of  America  the  liberty 

a  thousand  wilful  freaks,  which  en-  you  have  restored  me  to." 

raged  the  big  Dutchman,  who  served  But    this    realized    dream    must 

me  as  a  guide,  and  who  thouglit  me  end ;  and  this  is  the  manner  he  was 

mad."  awakened  from  if. 

Tins  state  of   rapturous  excite-  *<  Wandering  from  forest  to  forest, 

nioiit,  this  intoxication  of  delight,  so  I  approached  a  new  American  settle- 

I)ure,  bo  free,  so  buoyant,  awakens  meut.     One  evening,  I  saw  on  the 

ail  our  interest,  all  our  alVeclion,  for  banks  of  a  streamlet,  a  farm-house 

tlie  yonn^  enthusiast.     Ho  has  ex-  built  of  the  trunks  of  trees.     I  de- 

perienced,  he  has  enraptured  liim-  manded    hospitality,    and    it    was 

self,  with   the    r^aUtu  of   a  poet's  granted.     The  night  fell.    The  habi- 

dream,     VW  ask  not  what  has  be-  tation  was  only  lighted  by  the  flame 

come  of  his  passage.     How  can  a  of  the  hearth.     I  sat  down  by  the 

thought  of   civilized  life  como  to  comer  of  the  chimney;  and  whilst 

disturb  his  enjoyments?  He  is  among  my  hostess  prepared  my  supper,  I 

the  savages.     He  accompanies  the  amused  myself  in  reading,  stooping 

wild  ludian  on  his  hunting  ]>artieB;  my  head,  an  English  journal  which 

ho  drinks,  smokes,  and   broil^  his  )iad  fallen  on  the  ground.    I  per- 

Bteak  in  his  liut  \  he  is  one  of  his  ceived  these  words  written  In  lai^ 

family,  dancing  and  singing  with  tJie  letters:  '  Fugut    of  the   Kino  I' 

pretty  Indian  girls,  sharing  in  tlietr  This  was  an  account  of  the  evasion 

loves,  aud  in  the  exercises  and  pas-  of  Louis  XVL,  and  the  arrest  of  .the 

timeb  of  their  brothers ;  or  he  is  in  unfortunate  monarch  at  Varennea. 

Uw  /freat  i'oreatH—t'ree,  free  1    Vrliy  The  ^outiKaX  ^«q  «c^V«'  ^^  ^«  io- 
ehouJd  he  compel  iiit  mind  to  think    creased  ein\m>XQtk«  vnd  ^\ia  «»^f^* 
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army  under  the  banners  of  tbeFrench 
princes.  In  this  I  thought  I  heard 
the  Foice  of  honour^  and  1  abandoned 
mj  projects." 

Returned  to  Philadelphia  to  em- 
bark, the  first  thinff  that  reminded 
him  he  was  a  civuized  man,  was 
his  want  of  money  to  pay  his 
passage.  The  Captain,  however, 
consented  to  take  him,  trusting  to 
his  word  for  payment  In  his  pas- 
sage, he  encounters  a  terrible  tem- 
pest. The  description  of  this  tempest 
finishes  the  fourth  book.  "  When 
a  Dutch  vessel  is  assailed  by  a  tem- 
pest, officers  and  sailors  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  inside  of  the  vessel ; 
alt  the  port  holes  are  shut ;  the  dog 
of  the  vessel  is  alone  left  on  the 
deck,  who  howls  at  the  storm.  Mean- 
time the  officers  and  sailors  drink 
and  smoke  till  Uie  storm  ceases. 
When  it  is  over,  the  dog  ceases  to 
bark,  and  the  crew  come  again  on 
the  deck— and  I,"  says  he,  ^  I  ai» 
the  dog  of  the  vessel,  whom  the  re* 
storation  left  on  the  deck  to  give 
warning  of  the  storm,  whilst  it  was 
under  stielter.** 

As  soon  as  Monsieur  de  Chateau- 
briand returns  to  Paris,  he  marries, 
and  takes  obscure  lod^gs  in  a  little 
obscure  street,  behina  the  church  of 
St  Sulpice.  His  picture  of  Paris,  at 
that  moment  of  terror,  is  said  to  l>e 
magnificentand  terrible.  Robespierre, 
Danton,  Marat,  the  Convention,  the 
Jacobin  club,  the  theatres,  the  cries, 
the  clamours,  the  atrocious  vocifera- 
tions of  the  Mountain,  of  the  popu- 
lace, Uie  street  scenes,  the  tribune, 
the  prisons:  every  thing  which  the  ra- 
velled up  scene  oi  horror,  which  Paris 
in  92  presented,  has  afforded  matter 
for  his  eloquent  pen.  But  honour 
and  patriotism  called  him  away  from 
these  orgies  of  blood  and  crime.  He 
emigrates ;  and  the  following  justi- 
ficatton  of  this  step,  as  it  mient  pro- 
perly find  a  place  in  his  Memoirs, 
we  here  transcribe. 

*^  I  put  to  myself  this  question 
when  writing  the  Siege  of  Trent. 
Why  has  Thrasybulus  been  raised  to 
the  clouds?  And  why  are  French 
emigrants  trodden  to  the  dust? 
Both  cases  are  rigorously  the  same. 
The  fugitives  of  Uie  two  countries, 
forced  into  exile  by  persecution, 
took  arms  in  foreign  la&as  in  favour 
of  aa  ancleni  constitution  of  their 
eaunUy*  Warda  cannot  alter  Ihinn. 
Except  that  the  £nt  contended  for  » 
rou  XXXV,  fiQ.  ccxxi. 


democraeyt  and  the  latter  for  a  mo- 
narchy, the  fiscti  are  the  aane. 

^  An  honest  foreigner  by  his  fire* 
eide^  in  a  tranquil  country,  sure  to 
rise  in  the  morning  as  he  laid  down  at 
night,  in  possession  of  his  fortWM^ 
his  doors  well  shut,  his  frienda 
within,  and  security  without,  may 
prove,  whilst  drinking  his  glass  m 
wine,  that  the  French  emigranta 
were  to  blame,  and  that  a  citiaen 
should  never  quit  his  country.  But 
this  honest  foreigner  is  at  his  ease ; 
no  one  persecutes  him;  he  can  go 
where  he  will,  without  the  fear  of 
being  insulted  or  assassinated;  his 
house  is  not  set  fire  to;  he  is  not 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  merely 
because  his  name  is  John,  and  not 
Peter,  and  that  his  grandfatlier  who 
died  forty  years  a^o  had  a  right  to 
sit  in  a  church  with  three  or  four 
harlequins  in  livery  behind  him.  *  * 
But  it  is  for  misfortune  to  judge  of 
misfortune.  The  vulgar  heart  of 
prosperity  cannot  comprehend  the 
delicate  sentiments  of  misfortune. 
If  one  considers  without  passion 
what  the  emigrants  suffered  in 
France,  who  is  the  man,  who,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  would  dare  to 
say,  '  I  would  not  have  done  as  they 
did  I'" 

Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  then 
determines  to  emigrate,  but  he  has 
no  money ;  the  fortune  of  his  wife 
consisted  only  of  assignats.  At  last 
he  gets  a  notary  in  the  Faubourg  St 
Honore^to  advance  him  I2fi00  franca 
on  Uiese  assignats.  But  on  return* 
log  home  he  meets  with  a  friend; 
they  walk  and  talk  together,  and  at 
last  they  enter  a  gambling-house. 
At  that  time  gaming  was  perbspa 
the  most  innocent  amusement  that 
remained.  To  a  gentleman  societj 
was  dangerous,  and  the  relaxations 
of  the  people  were  in  the  clubs  and 
round  the  scaffold.  Whether  from 
curiosity,  or  e/uuct,  or  weakness^ 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  playi, 
and  loses  all  his  money  except  1500 
francs.  With  this  he  departs,  geta 
into  a  fiacre,  and  drives  home.  On 
arriving,  however,  when  he  woold 
hand  h&  portfolio  to  his  wife,he  finda 
it  gone.  He  had  left  it,  with  his  kst 
1500  francs,  in  the  hackney-coadu 
NeverUieleu,  Mnra&wox  ^^  C)Gdite»a>- 
brland^adVmXiVMA  >oa^^os^^«C?^^ 
mmVty  oi  loidL  \a  ^aa%  ^w  w««^  «« 
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foun<ll7  and  trutquillf  as  if  nothing  We  re^et  that  our  Hmlti  will  ist 

had  liitppened.    In  the  morning,  by  permit  ua  to  follow  tbe  young  tol- 

greQtgood)uch,ajouDgprieet  comeH  dier  through  hla  csmpalgnB,  and  to 

to  liim  and  retumi  him  uia  portfolio,  give  in  liis  own  words,  for  no  other 

within  which  waa  his  name  and  ad-  words  could  do  tiiem  justice,  the 

dress,withtbc  monej.  Thlaprieathad  piquant  anecdotes  he  refatcB,  and  lo 

hired  the  hackn«7-coacb  immediate-  shew  the  Bportive  happy  Biilrll  with 

ly  after  he  left  it.     He  now  directs  which  he  sustained  — enjoyed,  we 

bis  course  to  Bruxclles,  travelling  as  might  eay— every  privation.    Some- 

a  w!ne-mci'chant,  and  commisaary  of  limes  we  have  him  preparing  the 

the  army.    Uruxelles  was  then  the  aoupfoihiscompaByfatolherswafth- 

^neral  rendezvous  of  the  army  of  Ing  his  shirt  in  the  slreani ;  but  we 

the  Princes.    The  emigration  was  at  wonder  not  at  the  ^iety  and  sere- 

'tiiat  time  divided  into  two  parties,  nityof  bis  temper,  for  at  this  moment 

the  tir^t  come  and  the  last  corae  ;  he  was  writing  Mi!a.    One  day  tbc 

the  first  attributed  to  themselves  ex-  manuscript  ofAlati,  which  he  csr- 

clusively  the  right  of  restoriog  the  ried  in  his  Ifnapsack,  was  pierced  by 

KDcient  dynasty.    Monsieur  de  Cha-  a  ball,  and  thus  saved  the  poet's  life; 

teaubriand  n-as  therefore  very  ill  re-  but  he  adds,  with  a  smile,  "  Aiafa 

ceived,  and  from  captain  of  cavalry  Aail  still  to  sustain  Ifiejii-e  of  lAe  Abbi 

became  simple  soldier,  In  one  of  MoreUel." 

the  Breton  companies,  which  were  But  he  had  heavier  hardahlpi  than 
marching  to  form  the  siege  of  Thion-  mere  privations  to  suffer.  He  r»- 
vjllc.  With  his  knapsack  on  his  ceivea  a  wound  in  the  leg,  and  is  at 
back,  and  bin  musket  on  his  sfaoulder,  the  same  lime  attacked  by  the  small- 
be  marched  gaily  forward.  One  day  pox  and  the  dysentery,  which  was 
he  met  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frede-  called  the  malady  of  tiie  Pruisians. 
rirk  Willinm,ODhor»eback.  "Where  But  bis  courage  does  not  abandon 
'  sre  you  gotog  ?"  said  the  monarch,  him.  He  marches  as  l«n|r  ns  he  can 
■  I  am  going  to  fight,"  replied  yonnp  walk.  When  be  passed  through  Uia 
Chateaubriand.  "  1  see  the  French  towns,  the  road  to  the  hospilAl  was 
nobleman  in  that  answer,"  said  Pre-  always  poiuled  out  to  him,  but  he 
derick,  and,  aalutiag  him,  passed  on.  passed  on.  At  Namur,  a  poor  Wo> 
Monsieur  Chateaubriand  had  a  simi-  man  seeing  him  tremble  wnk  forer. 
lar  conversation  at  Bruxclles  with  feeling  pity  '— " — -^ 
Champforl,  a  man  once  of  celebrity,  blanket  o*~ 

but  whose  name  is  now  almost  for-    continued 

gotten.     ■■  From  whence  do  yon  iag.    Attothalll 

conM?"  nked  Cbampfort    "Firmn  edludUletntOKditahtottaMii- 

Hhunra."— "  Where  are  yon  nhw  lUe.    Im  tUs  attta,  ■lDlliiil—-id 

t»r»— ••TawberebRttlOTarerow^**  uiiMlaMtbe  kplctedm-kr««H» 


ti>r»— "Ta  wberebRttlOTarerot^iht.**  tnatJam,  be  k  pIdMd  uf V*  * 

lIeTertlieleat,toRTrita  of  thbmfe^  pwy  rf  the  Priw  <»  Ugk  whii 

'■nd  booyancy  of  apftl^he  fettHs-  ehaaead  to  peee,  tDd  knMMd'li 

aXMj  the  IranMBM  wcrlfice  ba  bad  a  wacMB  to  BnixaUai.   Bat  (ban 


»toprind^e,>ndthe«eT7nraU  be  (bwid  miarT  doar  AMlMhlHt 
voTgrattnideaiideaarfdattdoii  Un  t  ba  goea  boM  hoteL  to  Ma^ 
nig^lwidilt    "  Tbe  Bonrbam    ftMi  bovM  ta  boMi^  ia  iafBi^-<Be 


,  hhgate^  ^_, 

d  booyancy  of  apftl^  he  felt  hb-  ehaaead  to  paaa, 

_.^tlic  ' "-  '--  '--' 

made  to 
fetuiaol  ^ 

ttbroug^l , 

taidnotneed,"'tanbe,''Aat«adet  baa  ■•  aaoiiay  ta  pipJw.Ua  MIS' 

of  Brittany  Bhouid  ntom  from  be-  tag]  aad  Ina^  il^  IIUaadaM»< 

yoiid  the  seas  to  offer  them  hhi  ob<  ready  n  the  patat  af  dai^' ia  k 

eeurcderotian;  IflhadUtthahunp  eMfrwhrn^Maaadk  '         — 

ofmybostaaawithtbejovfimlirtlcL  bi  liia  alianiHwiiil  naai  

cbaM;edtbedeatlBinofaiyl)fii,and  bafa  wd  mkkn*  aaaouae^  aaiUig 

c^tinoed  my  Toyagtg no oae  woold  aidy ^ploBa  tB ■  fla  dowAMd  mt, a 

1. ...i u t niikgoiMMilablMlibmil ' — 


.      ,  , . __b;flWi.toJWCl» 

conscience,  which  brought  me  back  naBcb,  adl  Udi  him  aiBaa  to  r^ 

<9(&eiAejilre0ftfaew(^d.  ImWit  aatec  naiie«,aBdtodiaoBtbaBMl^ 

bmre  done  as  I  whhed.  as  I  wai  Uw  ItU.  B»^^aa^a&Uft'w«alk*•aB• 
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of  Brittany.  He  is  conducted  to  Os- 
tend.  "At  Ostend,"  the  Memoirs 
here  speak,  ^  I  met  several  Bretons, 
mr  compatriots  and  my  comrades, 
who  had  formed  the  same  project  as 
myself.  We  hired  a  Httle  bark  for 
Jersey,  and  were  shnt  up  during  the 
passwe  in  its  hold.  The  bad  wea- 
ther, the  want  of  air  and  space,  and 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  exhausted  the 
little  strength  I  had  left;  the  wind 
and  the  tldfe  oblired  us  to  pat  in  at 
Guernsey.  As  I  was  on  the  point 
of  death,  I  was  carried  on  shore  and 
placed  a^nst  a  wall,  my  face  turned 
to  thetuD,that  I  mightbreathemy  last 
The  wife  of  a  sailor  happened  to 
pass;  she  took  compassion  on  me, 
called  her  husband,  and  aided  by 
two  or  three  other  English  sailors, 
transported  me  into  the  house  of  a 
fisherman,  and  placed  me  in  a  good 
bed.  It  is  probably  to  this  act  of 
charity  that  1  owe  my  life.  The 
next  day  I  was  re-embarked  on  board 
a  sloop  of  Ostend.  When  we  arri- 
ved at  Jersey  I  was  completely  deli- 
rious. I  was  received  by  my  ma- 
ternal unde,  the  Count  de  Bed6e, 
and  remained  several  months  in  a 
state  between  life  and  death.  In  the 
spring  of  1793,  thinking  myself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  take  arms  again,  I 
Grossed  into  E^land,  where  I  hoped 
to  find  the  direction  of  the  princes ; 
but  my  health,  instead  of  mending, 
continued  to  decline ;  my  chest  was 
affected,  and  I  could  hardly  breathe. 
Some  skilful  doctors  who  were  con- 
sulted, declared  that  I  might  linger 
on  for  some  weeks,  perhaps  for  some 
months,  perhaps  for  some  years,  but 
that  I  must  avoid  all  fatigue,  and  not 
count  on  a  long  existence. 

^  Throw  open  the  doors  for  his  Ex- 
cellency my  Lord  Viscount  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, Peer  of  France,  Ambassa- 
dor at  London,  and  Grand  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  &c.  I"  It  is 
with  this  exclamation  that  Mons.  de 
Chateaubriand  breaks  off,  when  the 
contrast  between  his  first  and  secmid 
sojourn  in  England  presents  itself  to 
his  mind.  His  Memoirs  are  filled 
with  these  admirable  contrasts  and 
sudden  exclamations.  We  must  here 
break  off;  indeed  there  is  little  more 


■e2i 

to  notice.  The  Memoirs,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  proceeded,  terminate 
nearly  in  tliis  place.  They  stop  af- 
ter his  first  voyage  to  England.  Ne- 
▼ertheleesy  his  last  reading  was  the 
relation  of  his  journey  to  the  place 
of  exile  of  Charles  the  Tenth;  so 
that  they  are  not  written  conseco* 
tively,  but  are  filled  up  aeeordhi^  as 
his  humour  dictates.  He  has  made 
only  two  copies  of  them;  one  in 
the  hands  of  Madame  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  the  other  in  those  ef  Ma- 
dame Recambier.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  already  sold  to  an  English 
bookseller  for  L.1000  per  volume. 
It  is  needless  to  add  any  comment. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  an  invalual^Ks 
acquisition  to  have  the  mighty  events 
which  have  checquered  Mons.  de 
Chateaubriand's  life,  and  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world  of  Europe  during 
its  period,  exhibited  to  us,  as  they 
have  passed  through  and  been  co- 
loured by  such  a  mind.  He  himeelf 
in  his  own  person  represents  tiprin* 
ciple ;  the  aristocratic  and  religioua 
principle  of  society.  He  represents 
It  in  all  its  splendour,  in  all  its  puri- 
ty, in  all  its  power;  a  more  unex- 
ceptionable representative  could  not 
be  chosen  to  place  it  in  its  happiest 
light  Mons.  de  Talleyrand  too,  we 
are  told,  is  writing  his  Memoirs.  He 
also  represents  a  principle— ^^e  an- 
tagonist principle ;  the  princij^e  of 
popular  ascenoency,  of  unbelief,  of 
expediency.  He  is  equally  a  most 
favourable  representative,  to  set  hia 

grinclple  in  its  best  point  of  view, 
eing  without  violence,  without 
crime,  without  exajB^geration,  and 
sincerely  desirous  of  the  good  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  when  we 
have  the  Memoirs  of  these  two 
master-minds,  we  mav  say  we  have 
the  picture  of  the  mmd  of  Europe 
during  their  epoch,  and  of  the  twa 
antagonist  principles,  whose  e<rfliBioii 
has  Soodea  Europe  with  blood,  and 
still  continues  to  ^tate  and  threaten 
it  with  further  revolutions.  But  how 
differently  will  the  same  events  qK 
pear  seen  through  such  diflbrent  op* 
Ucsl 
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Into  the  heart  of  the  monarchy,  and 
£uDg  it  bleedine  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  of  JacoblniBm.  His  oratory, 
iras  the  great  instrument  by  which 
"ibia  singular  ascendency  was  achie^ 
T«d.  It  had  no  rival  and  no  suc- 
cenor  in  France.  Surrounded  as  he 
"was  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 
1>v  a  multitude  of  able  and  acc-om* 
plished  minds,  all  equally  emulous 
of  his  distinctions,  and  all  struggling 
la  rise  by  the  same  appeals  to  popu- 
lar passion,  all  not  merely  fell  short 
4d  his  influence,  but  shewed  them« 
■elves  unable  to  wield  his  weapons. 
The  eloquence  of  the  Girondists  was 
thaeloquence  of  the  schools,  contrast- 
ed with  (he  daring  and  concentration 
of  Miralicau ;  theirs  were  the  light- 
■isff  and  thunders  of  the  stage;  all 
eottid  dlstinffuish  them  from  the 
true  flash  and  peal,  the  true  birth  of 
tiie  tempest  of  the  mind.  Happier 
hi  one  instance  than  Napoleon,  he 
died  in  tiie  fulness  of  his  fame ;  he 
was  not  left  to  dig  his  own  ^?e, 
and  see  his  renown  buried  in  it,  be- 
fore it  closed  orer  his  corpse.  Hap- 
pier still,  if  it  be  true,  that  in  his  last 
aourB,he  reriewed  his  triumphs  with 
huann  regret,  and  determined  to 
make  the  restoration  of  the  throne 
the  price  of  his  repentance.  But  he 
was  denied  so  glorious  a  conclusion 
to  a  life  stained  by  habitual  error. 
There  was  to  be  no  serene  and  even^ 
iag  splendour  fbr  a  day  of  such  per- 
petual cloud  and  whirlwind.  Na- 
poleon died,  after  the  final  failure  of  a 
project  for  the  tyranny  of  all  nations, 
the  coadensation  of  all  power  in  his 
person,  and  the  ruin  of  all  liberty 
among  mankind ;— a  project,  for  the 
yastness  of  its  ambition,  and  the 
depth  oi  its  selfishness,  worthy  less 
of  a  mortal  than  of  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air.  He  perished,  and 
his  work  followed  him.  He  was 
broken  by  a  blow  which  sent  his 
empire  rolling  in  fragments  over  his 
head.  He  fell  from  his  throne,  **  like 
the  lightning  falling  from  heaven;'* 
— tlie  only  figure  that  could  expresa 
his  h eighty  his  splendour,  and  his 
malignity.  The  last  hours  of  Mira- 
beau  were  on  the  field  of  the  great 
battle  for  monarchy,  and  he  died 
with  the  lamentations  of  a  chieftain 
who  finds  himself  mortally  wounded 
in  the  heat  of  the  conflict^  and  finds 
We  ebbing  from  him  drop  by  dropy 
mkiietke  tett/o  is  fimragiag,  which 


he'  had  hoped  to  decide,  and  which 
his  fall  gives  over  to  the  enemy. 

The  lives  of  both  those  great  spi- 
rits of  the  Revolution  are  still  to  be 
written ;  but  it  must  not  be  for  fifty 
years  to  come.  Wo  must  wiit  ua« 
til  their  monuments  are  freed»  by  the 
natural  course  of  tlmej  from  all  the 
temporary  memoriala  raised  round 
them,  to  insignificant  parties  and 
men,  by  vanity  or  friendship,  or  that 
fraud  upon  history  which  gives  faoM 
to  the  creatures  of  popular  clamour, 
.  It  may  be  still  longer  before  they 
are  written ;  for  they  must  find  a 
kilidred  genius,  and  one  not  merely 
kindred,  but  initiated  in  the  aane 
career.  No  man  but  a  warrior  can 
write  the  history  of  Napoleon  j  no 
man  but  a  statesman  can  write  the 
history  of  Mirabeau ;  and  none  but 
a  mind  of  the  highest  penetration 
into  human  motives,  of  the  keenea/ 
sensibility  to  all  the  impulses  thali 
sUr  powerful  natures^  and  capable  of 
all  their  triumphs^  and  perhapa  ^ 
all  their  errors^candolustorioiua* 
dee  to  either.  Genius  alone  can 
mould  that  perfect  stamp  and  idenr 
tlty  of  character^  which  alone  de« 
serves  a  place  in  the  gallery  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  compeLi  every 
passer-by  to  exclaim,  This  waa  the  ' 
man! 

The  simple  outline  of  Mirabeau'a 
career  shews  how  broad  a  field  la 
open  in  his  biography.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  a  line  in  which  oppo- 
sition to  the  existing  order  ef  thimn 
seems  to  have  been  nereditarr.  lua 
ancestors,  the  Riquetti  familyv  had 
fled,  or  were  exiled,  from  Florence^ 
in  the  fourteenth  century*  They^ 
settled  in  the  south  of  France,  then 
much  connected  with  llaly  and  Ita- 
lian poliUca.  His  father,  Victor 
Riquetti,  Marquia  de  Mirabeau*  dis- 
tinguished himself,  about  the  middle 
of  Uie  last  century,  by  his  adoption 
of  the  theories  of  the  Economlstea^ 
bis  adherence  to  the  reveriea  of  the 
ingenious  and  visionary  Quesnay,  to 
whom  France  owed  so  much  real 
mischief,  and  the  world  so  much 
baseless  speculatloni  and  pushed  hie 
zeal  to  the  hasardoos  extent  of.  as* 
sailinff  the  Ministry  la  a.  work  r  on 
taxatton,  of  which  the  result  waa  m 
imprisoamealk  iSklto  l^aa^i^i^ 

conauniiaatiouidlli^V>akSi0s»ai^*^ 
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of  the  Revolution.  His  more  fa- 
mous eon,  Ilonore  Gabriel  Riquetti, 
Comtc  de  Miraboau,  was  Imrn  in 
1719.  Like  all  the  noMes  of  Franco, 
he  commonced  his  career  in  the 
army,  and  uorved  in  Corsica.  But 
no  man  was  less  made  for  the  rou- 
tine of  a  regimental  life ;  he  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  service;  and 
tteized,  probably,  with  the  rage  for  a 
philosophical  life,  and  the  French 
fashionable  vanity  of  imitating  Ci- 
cero in  liis  Tusculum,  or  Cincinna- 
tus  at  his  plough,  he  withdrew,  to 
labour  in  the  cultivation  of  his  fields 
in  the  Limousin.  But  the  converM- 
lion  of  the  sages  of  the  farm-yard 
was  found  to  leave  a  blank,  which 
could  be  filled  up  only  by  a  return 
to  the  world.  He  Hew  to  Paris,  fell 
In  love,  and,  though  remarkably  un- 
prepossessing in  his  exterior,  capti- 
vated an  heircbs,  one  of  the  hand- 
Bomcst  women  of  the  (-ourt  He 
now  plunged  into  dissipation ;  and 
foremost  in  all  things,  outshone  Pa- 
ris, and  in  less  than  three  years  was 
a  bankrupt.  His  extravagance  now 
proceeded  so  far  towards'final  ruin, 
that  his  fatlier,  adopting  a  parental 
privilege,  common  in  the  families  of 
the  nobles,  yet  strangely  adv«?rsc  to 
liis  own  theories,  applied  for  an  or- 
der for  his  exile  from  Paris,  which 
ended  in  a  /.  ttn.  de  cacfut  to  confine 
him  in  one  of  the  royal  castles.  After 
successive  transfers  from  fortress  to 
fortress,  he  was  suffered  to  go  at 
large  in  Franche  Comti';  where  he 
signalized  his  liberty  by  carrying  off 
the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Besancon,  and  fled  with 
her  to  Holland.  Justice  was  now  let 
loose  upon  him,  he  was  convicted 
jmr  rontuinnn'^  and  sentenced  to  lose 
his  head  in  efligy.  The  French  power 
was  too  influential  on  the  Continent 
to  be  safely  defied  even  in  Holland, 
and  Mirabeau  and  his  Stiphie  pre- 
pared to  escape  from  Amsterdam  to 
that  New  World  which,  once  the  re- 
fuge of  the  saints  has  since  opened 
its  expansive  hospitality  to  so  many 
of  the  sinners  of  Europe.  He  was 
arrested  on  the  eve  of  his  flight,  and 
imprisoned  from  1777  to  1780  in  the 
Castle  of  Vincennes.  He  came  to 
Lo/jdon  in  178L 
At  this  period  the  public  mind  of 
France  was  agitated  by  the  reb^l 
opinions  oftiic  soldiery  who  had  re- 


in the  Brittah  Legislature,  and  by 
the  violent  struggles  of  tlie  French 
Provincial  Parliaments  against  the 
royal  prerogative.  Mirabeau  felt  that 
his  time  was  come.  The  career  which 
neitlierthe  army,  nor  philosophy,  nor 
dissipation,  had  opened  to  his  natu- 
ral powers,  was  open  in  faction^  and 
he  instantly  took  his  side.  The 
nobles  of  Provence,  scandalized  by 
ills  life,  and  justly  suspecting  his 
political  tendencies,  had  refused  to 
return  him  as  a  deputy  to  the  States- 
General.  But  a  resolution  like  his, 
equally  regardless  of  its  means,  and 
fixed  in  its  determination,  was  not 
to  be  thus  baffled.  What  he  could 
not  accomplish  as  a  noble,  he  accom- 
plished as  a  roturicr.  To  the  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  of  his  order,  he 
opened  a  linen-draper's  shop,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  trade  was  returned  for 
the  Commons  of  Aix.  Once  in  the 
National  Assembly,  his  course  waa 
inevitable.  In  tlie  midst  of  all  that 
France  boasted  of  intelligence,  he 
suddenly  assumed  the  highest  rank, 
and  his  supremacy  was  scarcely  ap- 
proached, to  the  last  never  shaken. 
If  France  shall  ever  erect  a  pillar  to 
the  Revolution,  its  base  should  be  the 
tomb  of  Mirabeau.  It  was  by  him 
that  the  famed  and  fatal  decree  was 
carried,  which  produced  the  coali- 
tion of  the  Nobles  and  CleiYy  with 
the  Commons,  thus  throwms;  the 
whole  Government  into  the  hands 
of  faction.  By  him  was  pronounced 
the  memorable  answer  to  the  King's 
command  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly— an  answer  which,  by  de- 
nying the  royal  right,  virtually  abo- 
lished the  monarchy.  In  all  the  pe- 
rilous revolutionary  tactiaue  of  the 
time,  he  was  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er; and  he  supported  his  rank  by 
a  succession  ot  the  most  powerful 
speeches  ever  heard  under  tlie  roof 
or  a  French  Assembly.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  materials  of  those 
distinguished  eflforts  were  supplied 
by  others,  and  the  late  publications 
of  Dumont  seem  to  point  out  some 
of  those  sources.  But  what  is  the 
history  of  all  the  great  labours  of 
public  men  ?  That  the  ruder  work 
is  done  by  others ;  but,  to  give  or- 
der, dignity,  and  beauty  to  the  pile, 
is  the  work  of  the  master-mind.  As 
weW  tn\^\\l  l\i^  %Vvi«%  who  quarried 
ihe  slo\ie«  o(  \\\«  kcio^W^^  vMKnci^i 
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the  architecture.  As  well  might  tlie 
grinder  of  Michael  Aogelo^s  colours 
vindicate  to  himself  the  immortality 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  true 
question  in  all  cases  of  mental  pre- 
eminence is,  not  the  means,  but  the 
result;  not  by  what  levying  and 
equipment  of  the  troops  the  battle 
was  gainedi  but  the  extent  of  the 
victory.  Of  all'  talents,  tlie  talent 
most  distinctive  of  great  men,  is  this 
faculty  of  absorbing  the  thoughts, 
Sadies,  and  labours  of  others  into 
tlieir  own,  till  they  give  tlieni  a  new 
essence  and  power;  not  a  new  shape, 
but  a  new  nature ;  and  send  forth 
the  feeble,  the  various,  the  contra- 
dictory, and  the  inapplicable,  con- 


established  puppet-show.  The  Eng- 
lish Sunday  is  ''  dull  beyond  idl 
bearing,'*  because  the  shops  are  shut* 
the  troops  are  not  reviewed,  the 

fmblic  gardens  are  not  especially 
ighted  up,  and  all  the  playhouses 
are  not  nourishing  with  all  their 
trumpets  for  tliat  night  above  all 
others.  Tlie  Frenchman  compre- 
hending nothing  of  the  grateful  reel-, 
ing  of  a  day's  rest  after  a  week's  la-* 
hour, — of  the  necessity  of  having  a 
period  of  tranquillity  for  the  mind  to 
look  to  higher  concerns  than  the 
mere  toil  and  traffic  of  the  world,— 
of  the  real  pleasure  of  gathering  the 
domestic  circle  in  peace,  ana  tlie 
duty  of  rendering  some  portion  of 


densed  and  assimilated  into  force,    gratitude  and  duty  to  the  actual  and . 

singleness,  and  utility.    This  was  the    only  source  of  happiness  and  secu- 

work  of  the  mind  to  which  Dumont,    rity.  But  all  these  are  nothing  with- 


and  the  crowd  of  men  like  Dumont, 
administered ;  the  powerful,  intellec- 
tual alembic  which  sublimated  all 
their  various  infusion,  and  out  of  the 
dross  and  compound, forced  upwards 


out  the  pleasure  of  gazing  on  the 
shop-windows  on  the  seventh  day, 
which  we  have  been  gazing  on  for 
the  six  days  before.  The  walk  into 
the  country  is  iristc^  for  no  French- 


a  spirit,  fit  alike  to  invigorate  or  mad-    roan  ever  walks  further  than  the  cof- 


den  nations. 

During  Mirabeau's  residence  in 
England,  he  had  corresponded  large- 
ly with  his  friends  in  France ;  and 
bis  letters  contain  the  irrefragable 
evidence,  that  no  Frenchman  can 


fee-house;  and  the  gentle  social 
evening  round  the  fireside  is  more 
intolerable  still,  for  no  Frenchman 
ever  has  any  other  fireside  than  the 
stove  in  the  billiard-room,  or  any 
other  society  but  the  card-party,  or 


ever  comprehend  English  habits,  the  pit  in  the  theatre.  Even  on  the 
principles,  or  feelings.  One  reason  question  of  national  melancholy,  we 
tor  this  singular  anomaly  is,  that    may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  French- 


no  Frenchman  is  ever  satisfied  with 
seeing  things  as  they  are.  He  al- 
ways adds  or  diminishes,  he  always 
labours  to  find  theatrical  effect,  he 
always  scorns  the  light  of  day,  and 
desires  to  see  life  through  the  glare 
of  the  stage  lamps.  Thus,  even  the 
strong  understanding  of  Mirabeau 
imputed  to  the  whole  English  nation 
a  character  of  profound  melancholy, 
which  he  brandies  instantly  into  all 
tlie  conduits  of  national  action ;  to 
their  melancholy  he  imputes  their 


man  is  not  much  the  more  melan- 
choly personage  of  the  two, — for 
which  IS  the  more  melancholy,  the 
man  who,  when  alone,  can  forget  his 
loneliness  in  some  vigorous  employ- 
ment of  his  mind,  or  the  man  who 
cannot  endure  hip  own  company  for 
five  minutes  together ;  tlie  man  who, 
in  this  vigorous  tension  of  the  intel- 
lect, can  absolutely  do  without  the 
external  world,  or  the  man  who^ 
when  left  to  himself,  diu  (^ ennui,  is 
miserable  the  moment  be  feels  da- 


virtue,  their  vice,  their  force  of  pendent  on  bis  own  thougbta»  and 
thought,  their  eccentricity,  their  pa-  flies  to  every  trivial  resource,  a  vau* 
triotism,  their  venality,  their  wealth,  deville,  a  mime,  or  a  monkey,  to 
tlieir  poverty,  their  patience,  iheur  escape  the  ivretchedness  or  his 
suicide,  their  every  thing.  Their  empty  and  frivolous  appetite  for  ex- 
religion  is  the  grand  source  of  their  citement?  We  might  as  well  pro- 
melancholy,  because  it  does  not  give  nounce  the  man  who  cannot  lire 


them  shows,  festivals,  pictures  in  the 
churches,  embroidery  on  the  priests' 
garments,  and  forbids  plays  and 
balls  on  Sunday  eveninn ;  religion 
in  the  mind  of  the  foreigner  beipg» 


without  perpetual  drams  the  gayest 
of  mankind.    As  far  as  the  q[uesUon 
of  true  sociality  eoe««  tJhi^^'Di^^SiaSDL 
axe  \!bA  moi^^  %M>>aX^b  ^tw^^  \k\M&^ 
eax\k  \ii  iel«cuRfe  \ft  ^w  ^»«»^ 


of  cQuree,  uotUng  more  ihm  »a    Ibe  tm^,  vii\  ^^Qdxk  ^x^'mk^ 
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living  in  England,  are  the  true  iiar  to 
English  asBCK^iation.  But  there  is 
not  one  household  in  ten  in  London, 
that  does  not  expend  more  in  actual 
hoapitajity  in  a  month,  than  many  a 
Peer  of  France  expends  in  a  year. 
The  Englishman  does  not  feel  grati- 
fied by  gathering  a  crowd  round  him 
for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  dis- 
missing tliem  with  a  smile  and  a  glass 
olefin  mat.  He  gives  his  friends  the 
best  entertainment  that  he  can,  and 
while  they  are  with  him,  enjoys 
their  society,  and  returns  the  enjoy- 
ment with  ten  times  the  genuine 
gaiety  of  a  rambler  from  one  coterie 
to  another,  the  lounger  in  the  dress- 
ing-rooms of  actresses,  or  the  eternal 
eonteur  of  a  circle  of  dilapidated 
twlles,  who  have  dropped  from  being 
the  subjects  of  scandals  into  being 
tlieir  propagators. 

But  when  Mirabeau  talks  of  Eng- 
lish politics,  he  talks  of  a  subject  to 
which  the  prejudices  of  a  French- 
man had  not  been  turned ;  and  his 
opinions  exhibit  the  force  of  his  na- 
tural faculties.  In  one  admirable 
letter,  he  states  his  reasons  for  con- 
cluding the  prosperity  of  England  to 
be  more  secure  of  permanency  than 
that  of  France  or  Spain.  To  give 
due  credit  to  the  writer's  sagacity, 
we  are  to  remember  tliat  this  letter 
was  written  fifty  years  ago. 

"  The  maritime  power  of  l^ngland 
la  not  the  wayward  child  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  who  determined  to  be 
potent  in  every  element;  it  is  the 
alow  natural  growth  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  which  has  stood 
many  an  attack,  and  weathered  many 
a  storm.  Another  circumstance 
which  has  continued  and  increased 
every  advantage,  is  the  peculiar  fe- 
licity of  the  English  constitution. 
All  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
except  England,  have  lost  their  li- 
berty. Liberty  has  carried  her  trade, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  wealth, 
and  navy,  to  a  pitch  which  tliey 
could  otlierwise  never  have  attained. 
Another  point  of  vast  importance  la 
the  uncommon  union  uf  trade,  with 
agriculture.  The  amazing  commerce 
of  England  ia  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  famous  states  that  have  ever 
l>een  great  bv  commerce  alone.  And 
this  vMt  trade  luia  been  carried  on, 
not  by  a.  knot  of  unhappy  men,  like 
^e  Dutch,  who  were  forced  to  be 
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huitfed  nation,  among  whom  trftde 
eolivened  agriculture,  and  agrioui- 
ture  yielded  immense  producta  for 
trade.  Lastly,  the  period  of  theae 
various  clrcumatancea  coming  iato 
play,  waa  at  a  time  when  the  rival 
nations  had  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  grandeur,  so  that  England  waa 
the  rising,  France  the  setting  aun. 
No  other  power  arose  to  dispute  the 
palm  of  equality.  She  had  not  tliea 
a  France  aucceeding  Spain  in  great 
power,  to  draw  her  off,  and  waate 
her  strength  with  fresh  conteala. 

<*  All  these  are  reaaona  for  conjec- 
turing that  this  country  will,  in  her 
turn,  be  the  first  power  of  tike  Chris* 
tian  uorhh  She  cannot  aim  at  uni- 
versal monarchy ;  and  that  modera- 
tion will  save  her  from  efforta  be- 
yond her  strength,andfrom  alliancea 
from  the  rest  of  Europe  to  pull  down 
her  power.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
more  stable,  and  far  more  prosper- 
oua  than  that  of  either  France  or 
Spain.  This  view  of  the  affaire  of 
Britain  does  not  take  noUce  of  her 
'  internal  state,'  particularly  her 
debts,  and  some  other  clrcumatancea, 
from  which  newspaper  politidana 
are  always  predicting  her  ruin.  Tlie 
national  deuta  of  thia  country  are 
certainly  very  considerable.  But  it 
seems  preposterous  to  predict  ruia 
to  the  State,  Itecause  the  right  hand 
owes  to  the  left.  And,  as  for  the  debt 
due  to  foreigners,  it  is  comparatively 
little.  The  power  of  England  is 
much  too  great  to  have  any  thiqg  to 
fear  from  we  united  force  of  all  her 
enemies.  And  they  must  iM)  ahallew 
politicians  who  are  deceived  by  mi« 
uutise  into  an  opinion,  that  she  ia  in 
any  danger  of  falling  under  the  power 
of  France.  I  cannot  by  any  meana 
subscribe  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
public  revenues  of  England  are  car- 
ried  to  the  utmost  height  of  which 
they  are  capable.  On  i^e  contrary, 
I  apprehend  that  there  are  aeveral 
reasons  for  supposing  them  capable 
of  great  increase,  without  burden- 
ing the  people,  so  aa  to  destroy  inr 
d  us  try.  There  ia  an  uncertainty  in 
every  thing  that  concerna  taxation, 
which  ia  too  dark  for  the  acuteat 
genius  to  clear  up.  In  every  coun- 
try we  find  it  mathematically  proved, 
that  if  another  million  be  raised,  the 
people  moaX  develf  be  undone.  Two 
or  il^T««  i^WotA  ax^  i^^  \«t«A« 
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idetf  that  one  tax  creates  an  abflltf-  htoweifer,  tbat' iT  nearly  ererj^  thlti^ 

in  the  people  to  -pay  another,  Is,  of  was  lost  to  Hie  purae^ there  #a0  macv 

coarse,  absurd.  But  it  is  difficult  to  gahiM'tb  the  pike<    The  court,  M' 

saj  hove  far  taxation  may  be  carried,  longet  the  supplier  of  traffic,  ihe^ 

because.  In  no  country  of  Europe,  object  of  t^opuiar  admitatjon,  cn^ 

where  taxes  are  laid  on  equally,  and  the  liabitual  source  of  national  prML 

with  judment,  do  they  oppress  the  was  only  the  more-  fit  to.be  tumita 

people.    If  or  is  there  an  inatance  Y**  into  the  dungeon;'    But  Farls  wca^ 

be  prodyced  of  a  people  ruined  by  undone  for  the  time,  and  massacre 

taxes.  Other  more  powerful  circum-  was  a  relief,  and  the  guUloltoe'tr 

stances  must  unite,  for  this  is  not  of  happy -interposition  for,  the  escape 

sufficient  weight  to  effect  the  evil,  of  Parisian  sensibility. 
Th^  heaviest  taxed  cowitries  are  the        Mirabeau's  remarks'' on  Our  Vnr* 

mostfl^wiehiMf  in  Bnrope*    I  do  not  ti&nal  Di^t  are  equally  eagaclous 

mistake  the  cause  for  the  effect,  and  and  opposed  to  the  s/bsurditiea  of- 

assert  them  therefbre  to  be  the -most  the  pniloeophists  of  his  day  and  oar 

fiourisfaing.    But  1  adduce  the  fact,  own.    Hume,   serenty  years  ago; 

to  shew  that  taxes,  which  in  their  deplored  the  National  Debt,  then 

extralneare  perfectly  consistent  with  about  twenty-fire  millions,  as  the 

wealth,  piiwer,  and  happiness,  can-  mlll-stone  round  the  neck  of  Eng- 

not  have  those  dreadful  effects  which  land.    In  the  same  breath,  too,  he 

some  have  attributed  to  tiiem.**  declared  that  the  Constitution  di- 

Alt  this  is  adrntrably  true,  and  ex-  rectly  tended  to  absolute  Monarehy, 

hibits  an  astonfehlng  range  of  thought  and  that  despotism  would  bo  the 

for  a  FVencfaman  in  tlie  eighteenth  Enthanasia  or  the  empire !  So  muehr 

century.  It  also  exhibits,  not  merely  for  the  tvisdom  tslf^L  professed  pMloso- 

how  enperlor  Mirabeau  was  to  ^ephu  pher.   So  much,  toio,  for  the  wisdbiiir 

iosophisis  of  his  day,  but  how  totally  of  those  ivho'take  for  their  gulden 

he  dlfferiMl  from  them.    The  outcry  in  the  tbhm  «f  the  world  to  come, 

of  his  time,  was  retrenchment,  extin-  the  aageuitif  that  thus  blnndered  In 

guish  the  royal  expenditure,  lop  off  things  before  Its  eyes.    The  eight 

the  court  incomes,  away  with  all  hundred  mUNofis  of  her  debt  have 

ofiiceBofslate,abo]ish  all  taxes. -The  not  sunk  England  to  the  bottoms 

euicry  of  the  populace  was  suffered  And  even  the  principle  Of  rednctioii 

to  be  the  law  or  the  cabinet.    The  has  so  entirely  failed  the  speculators; 

operation  commenced  with  popular  and  is  so  entirdy  built  on  false 

v^our,  and  the  whole  rabble  of  Paris  views,  that  the  twenty  millions  of 

were  in. ecstasy  at  seeing  the  king  taxes  taken  off  since  m  peace,  have 

redseed  to  sell  his  coaches,  and  the  made  reduction  synonymous  whk 

great  officers  of  his  household  dis^  national  discontent;  and  after  giving 

mhsiDg  their  footmen.  What  was  the  us  nearly  thirty  years  of  bitterness, 

result  ?  wi^in  a  week  all  was  de-  vexation,  and  bankruptcy,  bredcing 

spalr.    The  salaries  which  had  rone  down  some  of  the  hlehest  institntlonB 

directly  from  the  hands  of  Uiose  ^and  Interests  of  the  land,  and  drivhit 

officers  to  the  support  of  the  Pari*  us  to  the  perpetual  expedient  or 

sian  shopkeepers,  of  course,  went  Exchequer  bills,  and  other  contri^ 

no  more ;  and  the  shopkeepers,  in  vances  of  traders  in  the  last  extre« 

the  midst  of  their  roturier  triumph,  mity,  have  left  us  poorer  than  ever, 

discovered  that  they  were  bankrupt.  Sponge  away  the  national  Debt  fO- 

It  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  phi-  monrow,  we  should  have  every  msiB 

loftophers  and  the  shopkeepers  alike,  in  Great  Britain  exactly  thirty  sM^ 

that  what  the  nobles  consumed  they  lings  a-year,  and  we  should  dtf ve  out 

must  buy  somewhere  or  other;  and  about  a  million  of  people  into  uftter^ 

equally,  that  when  they  had  no  more  famine  In  the  streets.  .The  fedivf-^ 

money,  they  eoold  boy  no  more  dual  woold  k^  his  thhrty  shillfaigf 

food,  furniture,  or  fine  clothes.  Pbr  in  his  pocket  Instead  of  gtvinrH  to 

every  shilling  the  shopkeeper  laved  the  taxgathereri  But  he  would  iMa ' 

in  his  taxes,  be  lostalouls  d^or  hi  Ids  his  proQt  oit  the  trade  of  tUrty  b'^-' 

trade.    The  double  result  wma^  thai  lions  of  fMvLf^tV'ikf  i&)Ai  tsisSMnk^ 

the  covrt  was  mad»  aoualld  by  ilto  ^oAiMKil^Aiitatl  WL<dt«a^^ 
aam  dexterity  whMkhaA  made  th«»^  by  tVitt  a«LtL^^«^1i<ii»3^^^ 
eomtei  onipor,  .ft  anM  be  oMi^    i^  ttOtei^^MAK^  'tt&t  "*»«»*« 
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that  h«  woidd  htvft  to  npplr  «ut  or  tbo  Migirt  tf  !|h»i 

thla  tfairtf  ■bilUDgi  lbs  luppact  of  WM  Mraodi  .BtatM 

one  million  oTpMipcn.    Tha  nuloa  drtMr  af  Pi«nM  , 

would  loiB  the  biTa)iiable(f«Mur«ftr  tholwdoraf  thaHMlaMlA       _ 

in  Gluusct«rfor  integrhy,  tad  with  mwlhiTa  boett  difcwt  BaB.'it. 

it  the  power  which  it  now  peetenw  tma,  liko  tnith,  to  powarfal^MiM  _._ 

of  dnwlag  within  iM  boaoni  the  pnftU.    HemwtbmiiklhMrtte' 

wa^tb  of  tha  world,  wbenerer  ite  *  j »--« 1— «— — 

exigencies  majr  require  it.  At  thie 
iunu,  Eaeland  could  command  erarr 
flotin  and  ducat  from  Amatardam  to 

Archangel.    She  liaa  onlf  to  pnqioaa  night  hne  bona,  «n  iikiianUM* 

tlio  loan,  and  pay  tha  inlereit)  >he  tha  tnio  noUe.    Omb  ratamdi^- 

will  be  answered  from  arerf  amp'  tha  light  and  air,  104  plaaJMl  ania 

ftiiriaCbriatendom— andtheanawer  abava  A*  laval  aj  Ua  orl^wiMHlH ' 

will  be  a  flood  of  gold.    A  ainglo  htmmthtmAimklnm^mmmm 

daah  of  the  Republican "^ 


of  the  Republican  pen  would  iur  daUr  tala  tkotAwfttMid-Bm 

k  off  this  cooneziMi.    A  alngla  lalllBllaa  Md  papain  i  aflMfh—f  j 

orop  from  the  ReTolutionarrapooge     which  Mm"— ""■ " —  — ' 

would  diaaolve  the  whole  fabric  of  of  aratjr  H 

her  power  orer  the  whole  purte  of  by  fcctiaiL 

mankiDd,  He  naw  adapted  dn  at 

But  the  cloae  of  tbia  aztraardinair  evaadag  Ua  paweaa  In  •«■■•  aav 

man'a  career  waa  at  hand.   Tha  no*  aaaU  te  hb   Hiaailarilii' «■*  Ua 

narchr  of  France  wai  fated,  and  It  Ma*'    He  Mt  ttat'tbawriHnM 

waa  the  Gnt  ejmptam  of  iU  Cite  to  wBi  on  the  palat  of  r^Lnnadw 

find,  that,  ai  to  aaaall  it,  InabMBtlj     "'    -       "- -""    - 


turned  weakneat  into  powei^4o  da>    of  tlw  Mabi 
■  ir  Into  w«i  ■ 


fend  It,  turned  power  Into  weaknaaa.  which   i  , , 
The  lowest  uamea  of  the  State  raaa  fkraa  saaragaailadakMdfdMMB 
into audden  dlitiactkm  bjr  their  hoa-                 "  "     '"    —     " 
,  Tfaenu 

Ae  Aaaamblf,  who,  r^yiDg  en  their  fraaw'  aad  tha  will  t»>«alB<ap  lAa 

atrength.  attempted  to  throw  them-  tatk,  and  be  tha  atAadMta.fihuih* 

•elm  between  the  populace  and  tha  eoaatltutloik  ii^>ijiiiuf> 

tiiroae.  were  iaitaniljr  trampled  up-        We  oaa  glra  but  fiagaila  M4im 

on.    HIrabeau  waa  not  sampled  elo«|Uiace  ef  thh  diaUagiJaha*— » , 

upon,  but  be  waa  extingnlabed  In  hla  and  thoea  piobablf  eaCaaUaUMka  * 

first  return  to  loyalty  by  a  power  traiMcript,  aad  aarOdiif  ifclf  painf 

which   lavels  kings   and   populace  all   the   power,  Iha    taeaaaMbla 

allko.  lDtheyearI791,hewaaaelaed  pawer,  of  cfavonataaaaa.'    wbAli 

witha violent diieaae,wfaetheraprbif-  tha  thnadarbolt IrlwaB  lliiiiaaai. 

log  from  mental  agitailbn,  from  ex-  t»  the  thinderholt  bwmdiagnm*! 

eesaof  labour,  or  from  thadiaaipa-  ileadi.  aad  iwaailiig  lie  wyil^ilia 

dona  of  Us  youth.    It  might  justly  tfaroiMh  tha  alarm  f    ¥e»<a*w4a 

baconeeived  that  mental  anxle^  had  Agoa  n^tBeata  awaatelhaJwas  af 
its  ahare.    He  had  at  laat  fonnd  the     ~ 
dlagusia  of  all  power  that  ariaea  from 
the  rabble.    In  the  first  ea^muws  of 
hla  amblHos  ho  had  net  regarded,  ar 
not  fWt,  thaaacrifieae  that  «*aryp»  ^ 

polar  aapiraot  muat  Dalie  te  popiua-  y«  'iflacok'md  -praHMaMii 

rity.  Flanging  lato  that  obecara and  rl»waadi>ii>'ifclya^i 

aqaalid  mfne  from  which  waa  to  b«  tha^MalldadJ'a  taatrtlyii^ 

extracted  the  nmtarial  of  hla pidlilaal  diied|aiH*lli>iil»alia|  Wanwi 

opulence,  ha  had  felt  llttia  of  Hm'  aiaiilii  twHiiaiUfcadWHallWWit^ 

rD(i0aa«oclationraand.hin>[the>airi  tKtaia.  "■•-T-in    hIj    nu      «»it:i9j<i^ 

of/iiAa  Amir  iiad  anM  U».>«B  -olOaaitf  ~     -    .        .. 

tirmigh  lAa  Joathaoaa  dnte  nd  HmmW 


aioB.    *'  Tell  the  King;*  he  lofiiljr  '<  By  wktt  law  f "  he  aiked.    "^  By 

excUumed,  '*  that  the  foreign  bands  the  safety  of  the  people^"  was  tlie 

by  which  we  are  surrounded,  have  answer  from  some  of  the  members, 

yesterday  been  irisited  and  caressed  '<  The  safety  of  the  people ! "  he  ^on* 

by  Uie  Prince  and  Princess.    Tell  temptuously  exclaimed;  *' As  if  two 

him  that  all  night  in  his  palace,  even  Princesses,  advanced  in  years,  tor* 

those  foreign   satellitea,  amid  the  mented  by  the  fears  of  their  con-^ 

fumes  of  wine,  have  never  ceased  to  sciences^  could  compromise  the  peo» 

predict  the  subjuffation  of  France,  pie  by  their  presence  or  absence, 

and  to  breathe  wishes  for  the  de-  The  safety  of  Uie  people  I  I  thought 

struetion  of  the  Assembly.  Tell  him,  to  have  heard  of  actual  dangers.   If, 

that  in  his  very  palace,  the  courtiers  in  the  name  of  fr^dom,  you  play 

have  mingled  dancing  with  those  im-  the  tyrant,  who  will  trust  you,  by 

pious  aoogs,  and  that  sucli  was  the  whom  will  you  deserve  to  be  trust- 

prelude  to  the  massacre  of  St  Bar*  ed?"  The  Assembly,  however,  were 

tholomewl"    This  oracJe,  too,  was  violent,  and  the  unfortunate  Prin- 

fulfilled;  but  the  massacre  was  by  cesses  might  liave  been  reserved  for 

other  handsj  and  was  made  to  eclipse  the  still  £rker  fates  of  the  Revolu- 

St  Bartholomew.  tion,  when  they  were  saved  by  a 

Yet  in  all  this  triumph  of  republi-  sneer.    ''  All  Europe,"  said  a  mem« 

canism,  the  native  noble,  the  man  of  ber,  Menou,  "  will  oe  delighted  with 

sense  and  justice,  broke  out  from  our  debate  to-day— there  we  have 

time  to  tUne.    In  the  great  debate  been  these  three  hours  talking  about 

of  17899  on  the  Royal  Veto,  Hira-  two  old  women,  who  like  to  hear 

beau  threw  himself  forward  to  ar-  mass  in  Rome  better  than  in  Paris." 

rest  the  fall  of  the  sword  which  had  The  result  was  characteristic  of  the 

till  then  been  suspended  by  a  hair  nation.    The  Assembly  burst  into  a 

over  the  head  of  the  Monarchy,  laugh,  and  the  ^  two  old  women" 

^  Let  us  not,''  he  exclaimed,  ^  arm  were  suflfered  to  ffo  and  hear  maaa 

the  Sovereign  against  the  Leglsla-  where  they  pleased, 
ture^  by  allowiug  a  moment  to  exist       He  now  allied  himself  more  dosely 

in  which  he  may  become  its  invo-  with  the  fallfn  court,  and  laboured 

luntary  instrument  The  nation  will  to  ndse  it  by  his  popularity.     But 

find  more  real  security  in  laws  con-  there  is  a  limit  in  error  which  no 

sented  to  by  its  chief,  than  in  the  man  can  pass  with  impunity.    Be« 

revolution  which  would  follow  the  yond  that  limit  there  is  no  safety  and 

loss  of  his  power.    When  we  have  no  success  in  change.    Even  virtue 

placed  the  crown  in  the  liands  of  a  is  charged  to  the  account  of  vice,  and 

particular  family,  it  is,  to  the  Isst  de-  repentance  is  branded  as  apostacy. 

gree,  imprudent   to  awaken   their  Mirabeau  instantly  found,  that  in- 

alarms,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  con-  stead  of  being  able  to  support  the 

trol  which  they  cannot  resist.   The  royal  cause,  it  must  drag  himself 

alanns  of  the  depositary  of  the  whole  down ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  reco* 

force  of  the  Monarchy  cannot  be  con-  verinjf  any  portion  of  his  power,  he 

temphited  without  the  roost  serious  was  rorced  to  cast  it  loose  again.  He 

apprehensions.    I  would  ratlier  live  had  already  formed  the  project  of 

in  Canstantinopie  than  in  Fraace^  if  establishing  the  Court  at  Fontain- 

Iaw9  could  be  made  without  the  royal  bleau,  and  there,  with  the  assistance 

sattetion^"    This  too  was  one  of  hia  of  the  remaining  nobles,  and  under 

far*seeing  glancea  into  the  tremen-  the  protection  or  the  loyal  remnant 

dous  futurity  of  the  Republi&   The  of  the  army,  calling  a  new  AasemUf, 

depositary  was  changed,  but  the  ui»  and  buildinff  over  the  gulf  which 

sanctioned  tyranny  existed.    But  aa  Jacobinismnad  made,  the  stately  and 

the  realization  of  all  his  fears  and  solid  fabric  of  a  British  consdtutioD. 

menaces  approached,  Mirabeau's  de-  During  this  intercourse  with   the 

termination  to  support  the  rojral  an-  royal  family,  he  waa  supplied  from 

thority  i>ecame  more  evident  in  his  their  funds  to  a  couiderabieamount^ 

speeches.     On   the   arrest   of  the  which  he  expended  in  attempts  to 

King's  sisters  in  thek  flight  to  the  conciliate  thAnadutaaEiiMBM^^^^^^ 

frontier,  he  openlr  challenged  the  by  a  mcoMANma  ^  itenwi  «o^astiwni> 

Bu^mbJf  to  ebow  Ae  rit^t  by  irhUh  meuU.   1ft«Sk  ^iwa  ^^«*«c««^^ 
ibia  Met  ofcrutitf  vis  commiHod.    mAAvb&i  fsoj^WBiaKA.  \st  «»  ^^ 
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raura  in  the  streets,  which  beHn  to  is  justice  Bnd  liberty."  Some  whle- 
charge  him  with  the  desertion  of  perlngs  now  arose  nraoog  a  group 
the  nations!  cntite.  Those  murmurH  orJacobiaa.  He  In «tan It f  darted  otto 
soon  found  Rn  echo  in  the  Aesembiy.  of  hia  arrowa  Rmonj;  them.  "  I  uii- 
But  Ue  made  a  lait  f;eneroufl  effort  dcrstand  the  wrath  of  tlioae,  who, 
against  the  decree  which  prepared  wlthalltheiriiealforfreedom, would 
to  outlaw  the  emigrantn — "  the  pro*  be  infinitelr  perplexed  to  tell  when 
jeci,"  said  lie,  "  ia  worthy  not  of  a  tiiey  first  felt  this  new  paMioa."  A 
tree  people,  but  of  a  horde  of  sa-  loud  clamour  showed  h'>w  the  sar- 
v^ee.  It  might  hare  been  inacrib-  casm  etruck  home.  Mirab^au  elop* 
ed  on  the  tables  of  Draco;  it  ia  an  ped  a  raoment,  and  tbon  exclaimed. 
Insult  to  the  legislation  of  France,  in  avoiceof  thunder,  "Silence  those 
Let  me  warn  you  in  time.  Are  you  tbirfi/ .'"  (possibly  in  allusion  to  the 
prepared  already  to  dip  your  ata-  thirty  tyraots.)  Even  Jacobinism 
tute-book  in  blood '(  Begin  thua,  chrank  before  him ;  tfae  clamour  wos 
and  you  hesin  only  a  career  which  heard  do  mure,  ttut  be  bad  alresdy 
will  make  all  that  nationa  hare  ever  ralfled  a  despotiani  to  wliich  all  the 
knotrn  of  cruelty,  sbame,  and  suffer,  violencea  of  the  monarchy  were 
ing,  trivial.  You  will  become  fami-  tame.  The  Jacobine  were  already 
liar  with  times,  from  which  you  will  masters  of  that  formidable  height, 
look  back  upon  our  days  of  tumult  which  nono  assaulted,  hut  to  become 
with  envy  as  daya  of  peace,  and  ap-  Ticlima.  Mirabeau,  Hire  the  reet, 
plaad  even  this  horrible  law,  as  an  would  have  been  flung  from  tbe  new 
example  of  national  clemency.  Your  Tarpeian  rock.  He  wa*  sared  by 
whole  code  will  be  an  outrage  on  death  from  giving  thh  moral  to  am- 
human  nature;  Deaf/i  will  be  in-  bltion.  Early  iu  17»1,  he  felt  liia 
scribed  on  all  your  balls  of  justice ;  life  drowiiig  to  a  close,  and  his  re< 
it  will  stamp  etery  page  of  your  maioing  hours  wero  passed  alter- 
Btatutea ;  it  will  be  the  only  word  io  nately  in  constructing  projects  for 
your  lips.  The  whole  spirit  of  your  the  restoration  of  the  throne,  and  in 
government  will  be  carnage.  And  on  lamenting  that  he  was  snatched  away 
whom  will  this  consuming  plagne  from  theglory  orthecnterpriae.  The 
fall?  Not  upon  the  emigrants.  They  dlschargeofthecaonoaonsomepub- 
will  be  safe  in  foreign  lands;  and  lie  celebration  one  day  roused  him 
you  will  only  increase  their  num-  fromhlsreveriea.  "Ha!"  heearclaim- 
bers  by  a  aeverity,  which  shews  that  ed,  "  I  hear  (he  funeral  of  Achillea ! 
justice  in  no  lunger  to  he  looked  for  When  1  am  gone,  faction  will  tear 
ID  Pnoce.  Your  vengeance  will  fall  the  romunt  of  the  MimiiiftJ  Ij 
M)y  OD  those  who  at«  too  feeble  or  pieeeew"  The  oM  ■iniMaftloiflhlli' 
toogeseraut  to  fly.  Your  laws  wUI  tbaworie  of  ftedyWaiwjtopMMM' 
trample  down  the  only  portion  <l  aaa— d  artMariy  fewtlf lath  Mr ' 
your  fellow-citltens  whom  all  lawa  tor  hewn.  Allele  thwghM  iWrtwH*' 
were  made  to  protect ;  the  belpleaa  the  coming  period  of  Fkmoe^aBd  all 
or  the  honourable.  You£  victims  wore  full  ot  dlaaalor.  Tlw  wkolo 
amongthe  noblea  will  be  the  Inflrm  vlita  of  the  future  waacrowdad  with 
and  the  old,  or  the  brave  and  the  pa-  ahapM  of  national  ruin.  *  It  (a  oalr 
triotic  Do  as  you  will.  But  I  when  I  am  in  the  ffiaTO,"  ha  aoaie- 
ahould  feel  the  act  Instantly  a  disao-  times  arid,  "  that  Fnace  will  know 
lution  of  all  my  allegiance  to  the  au-  what  I  have  done.  I  have  ehedmd 
thority  that  could  be  infamous  the  torrent  of_erlli  whkh  now  will 
enoujgb  thus  to  disgrace  the  hlrdi  of  Furst  upon  the  oountrr,  I  hare  b«- 
freadom.  Such  men  are  already  fit  fore  mjr  eyea  unllmliad  nWoctUBO." 
to  proclaim  a  dictatorship.  I  hear  At  other  tlmea  he  reprobi 
■'   '                 -      " T.aa^Bi 


your  murmurs  at  this  language.    To  National  AaaamMj,  aa  bf  nallkar  Ua 

please  you  ia  my  mtificatlon.    To  aMHtlei,iM  riawi,nog  mptindpla^ 

warn  you  is  my  duty.    To  speali  daattTlng  of  power.     upariOMo 

truth  to  you  is  toy  right.    I  desire  had  alraulr  told  bin  the  rioaa  hbo- 

no  temporary  popularity.    I  leave  to  raat  hi  a  lafftsUtwe  whldi  UT«d  OB 

othen  tbe  populuitj,  that,  like  the  the  btMtth  of  the  noMtodo.  *  Tb^ 

abrub,  ■pares  with  Bverj  wind.    Let  hnn  WRafa&>k»  teooAj"  aald  hcf 

jn/ne  Ae  iiir«  the  trM  thi^  fixed  la  "uAftATtan  4Ai<&4»>£B%aMh 
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Mirabeau* 


e$i 


log  their  ambition.  He  with  equal 
Baffacitj  predicted  its  punishment. 
*'  Thejr  will  be  inevitably  undone,'* 
he  exclaimed;  "and  undone  by 
hands  which  they  scorn.  I  see  a 
power  rising  among  them^  stained 
with  erery  crime,  which  will  0Ter« 
whelm  France  with  every  horror." 

Mirabeau,  like  all  the  leading 
names  of  France  for  the  last  cen* 
tury,  was  an  infidel ;  it  was  the  me- 
lancholy fashion  of  the  time,  and 
considered  essential  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  all  who  pretended  to  philo- 
sophy. There  was  but  little  in  the 
reUgion  of  the  land,  to  rebulce  the 
evil  spirit;  and  its  name  was  Le- 
gion. Hia  last  effort,  when  his 
speech  failed  him,  was  to  write  on 
his  tablets^-**  Death  la  but  a  sleep ;" 
and  a  requeat  for  "  some  opium  to 
extinguiah  i^is  life  and  his  pains  to- 
gether." Still,  even  in  this  fatal 
inseaaibility  to  all  that  constitutes 
the  true  greatness  of  the  dying 
mind,  and  to  those  illustrious  hopea 
and  fe€lin|[S  which  to  the  Christian 
throw  their  light  across  the  grave, 
the  sinking  man  of  genius  showed 
some  of  that  brilliant  buoyancy 
which  bad  once  given  him  such  dis- 
tinction among  his  countijmen^— • 
"  Take  away,'^  said  he,  **  from  my 
siffht  idl  those  funeral-looking  things. 
Why  should  man  be  surrounded  by 
the  grave  before  his  time  ?  Give  me 
flowers— Jet  tte  have  essences— >ar- 
range  my  dress.  Let  me  hear  mu- 
sic, and  let  me  close  my  eyes  in  har- 
mony*" But  this  passed  away  with 
the  return  of  pain«  and  he  once  more 
asked  eagerly  for  opium  to  end  the 


struggle.  The  physician,  to  quiet 
his  imnd.  gave  mm  aome  water  in  a 
cup,  telling  him  that  it  was  opium. 
He  swallowed  it,  dropped  back  upon 
hispillov,  and  waa  dead. 

This  was  the  man  of  all  men  to 
have  attracted  the  applause  of  the 
French.  His  volatility,  his  talents, 
his  vicissitudes,  and  even  his  vices, 
were  the  true  passport  to  national 
fame.  His  early  death,  for  Jie  waa 
but  foriy-iwotfixed  this  admiration 
of  his  ttilents»  wlien  it  was  at  its 
highest  point  Nothing  could  thence- 
forth assail  its  permanency*  Even 
the  unknown  future  contributed  ita 
imaginary  honours  to  his  tomb* 
Every  man  contemplated  the  long 
train  of  public  enterprise  that  must 
have  been  within  the  power  of  such 
abilities,  at  such  an  age.  The  Roy- 
alist deplored  in  him  the  noblest  fu« 
ture  restorer  of  the  Monarchy ;— the 
Patriot,  the  greatest  statesman,  who 
was  to  have  tempered  popular  vio- 
lence into  constitutional  freedom; 
—and  the  Republican,  the  magalfif 
cent  geniust  whose  supremacy  waa 
to  have  awed  Europe  into  submis- 
sion, wielded  the  young  enei:|;ies  of 
France  with  the  brilliant  wisdom  of 
anoUier  Perides,  and  finished,  by 
msking  RepuUicaniam  the  political 
religion  of  the  globe. 

Paris  rushed  in  a  body  to  his  fu- 
neral,—Uie  whole  of  the  National 
Guard  marched  after  the  corpse  to 
its  place  in  the  Pantheon, — and  the 
sorrows  and  the  triumphs  of  that 
night  were  echoed  throughout  all 
France. 


■,'•'■  V  '■ 


) . 
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Thou^7tl*  mut  Jtfcolkciwn 
THouoHn  Ufa  & 


What  bonsehold  thovritto  ■roaal  Aee,  ii  tMr  drfafl^ 

CliDg  rererentlj  I— Of  an^om  loofci  btgttUe^ 

My  mother's  eyes  npon  thy  page  AtIu 

Were  ddly  beatj  her  aceaato,  ttntHj  mlU, 

Breath'd  out  thy  lore  j — whilst  L  t  dreamy  ehDd, 

On  breese-likafaiicIeBiraiiile^aoftnnv, 

To  Mttne  lone  toft  i^dwnibia  ■ptfaw-fl<nw>  wDd, 

Some  fresh-dlscovei'd  nook  for  woMlend  ^ay* 

Some  secret  nast :— ^at  wviild  tka  vAima  woi& 

At  times,  wttli  UndtfiigB  of  yomig  wonder  keMQi 

Fall  on  my  wakei^d  s^riL  then  Is  be 

A  seed  not  lost;  for  wVtat,  In  iaAm  Jtaa,  .    ,, 

OBook  of  Heaven!  Inour.irflkgntefiiltetnb'     ',, 

Heait-bleMii^onth«&o]jDeao,wlTbeek'  "' 


Of  youth ;  and  dnklBg  Mdi  a  eUVd  1111^^4 

The  pride  of  life,  befon  thoae  Mr  ejet^ 

In  mv  qidck  heart  died  tbou^lAulr  awijr, 

Abasb'd  to  mute  confeasltm  St%  awvy 

Anful,  though  meek:— and  MOW,  that  from  fhaaMigV' 

Of  my  soul's  lyre,  the  Tempeafa  mlgb^  wliiS* 

Have  struck  forth  tonea  whldi  there  onwdmd  lay  | 

Now,  that  aroond  the  deep  life  of  mj  arind, 

Affections,  deathteaa  u  Itself,  hire  twined^ 

Oft  dolh  the  pale  bright  rUlon  attU  fleet  \rj  1 

But  more  dltlnely  aweet,  and  apeakiwKOW, 

Of  oDfl  whose  pity,  Ihrooed  on  that  sm  brow, 

Souadod  all  depths  of  Lore,  Orfer,Deatit— HmuAltyl 


UOtTNTAIN  SAMOTUAtUU. 
■■H*  watuplntoamoimMtnipaullo^T-''' 
A  CHILD  'midst  andent  mountalna  I  have  atoodf 
Where  the  wild  falcons  make  their  lordlj  nest 
On  high  :— the  »|)iilt  of  the  aoliludti  .j| 

Fell  solemaly  upon  niy  infant  hreas^  U , 

Though  (Aen  I  ^ray'd  nut;  but  deep  thoughts  have  pcetl'd 
Into  my  being  rAaca  I  breath'd  that  air ; 
Nor  could  I  twif  odo  moment  live  the  guest 
Of  such  dread  Hcenea  without  the  apringH  of  prayer 
O'erflowlng  [a  my  soul :— No  mlusters  rise 
Like  them  ID  pure  commuuiou  with  the  skie*. 
Viat,  silen^  open  uuto  ui^hl  and  da;  \ 
— So  must  Uie  o'erburden'd  Sun  oE  Uftu^AtB  \<i^v, 


IBHi]  Thoughts  and  SceoBections.  (MM 

IV, 

TUB  LILIES  OF  THE  HELD. 
"Cansid«r  the  UUm  of  tU  field.**  ^ 

Flowers  !  when  the  Saviour's  calm  benlgoaiit  eye 

Fell  on  your  gentle  beauty;  when  from  you 

That  heavenly  lesson  for  all  hearts  he  drew« 

Eternal,  universal,  as  the  sky ; 

Then  in  the  bosom  of  your  purity 

A  voice  He  set  as  in  a  temple-snrine« 

That  Life's  quick  travellers  ne'er  might  pass  you  by^ 

Unwarned  of  that  sweet  oracle  divine. 

And  tho'  too  oft  its  low  celestial  sound 

By  the  harsh  notes  of  work-dav  care  is  drowned. 

And  the  loud  steps  of  vain  unlistening  haste» 

Yet  the  great  Ocean  hath  no  tone  of  power 

Mightier  to  reach  the  souI»  in  Thought's  hushed  hour. 

Than  yours,  meek  Lilies !  chosen  thus  and  graced. 

V. 

THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR. 
«« Behold  Um  Midf  of  the  air.'*. 

Ye,  too,  the  glad  and  fearless  Birds  of  ALtj 
Were  charged  that  hour,  on  missionary  wing, 
The  same  bright  lesson  o'er  the  seas  to  bean 
Heaven-guided  wanderers  with  the  winds  of  Spring, 
Sinff  on,  before  the  storm,  and  after,  sing  I 
And  call  us  to  your  echoing  woods  away 
From  worldly  cares ;  and  md  our  spirits  In'iog 
Faith  to  imbibe  deep  wisdom  from  your  lay. 
So  may  those  blessed  vernal  strains  renew 
Childhood,  a  diildhood  yet  more  pure  and  true 
Ev'n  than  the  first,  within  the  awakened  mind; 
While  sweetly,  joyously  they  tell  of  life 
That  knows  no  doubt,  no  questionings,  no  strife. 
But  hangs  upon  its  God,  unconsciously  resigned. 

THE  OUVE-TREB. 

The  Palm— the  Tine—fbe  Cedar— each  hath  power 
To  bid  fair  Oriental  sIm^ms  glance  by. 
And  each  qukk  glistening  of  ike  Laurel  bower 
Wafts  Grecian  imagee  o'er  Fiancy's  eye.  . 
But  thou,  pale  Olive  I  in  My  branch^  Ik 
Far  deeper  spells  tlian  froplM-growt  of  old 
Might  e>r  enshrine :— I  covid  not  he«r  thee  sigh 
To  the  wind's  finhitest  whisper,  nor  behold 
One  shiver  of  thy  leaves'  dus  silvery  green. 
Without  high  thswghto  and  solemn,  til  itkESi^%c«nft^ 
When  in  the  gardea  the  RedMtttt  ^t«3«A\ 
When  pale  stars  looked  upon  \i\n  MiiVvii(Yk«si\> 
And  AngeJe^  mlnlii*rfnff  in  tUeut  dT^»A,     , 
Trembled,  feicb9^  wUkfan  Cfty  W«oSi&^L^ibaiAfli;^ 


PLicu  or  frauwh. 


SvimiT!  whoBQ  liTe-BUtuiliig 
Ah-,  OceuL  ceatnl  dspUuw  hj 


'ceuLceata 
Hiou  fw  aj  wvEiUppen  hut  WBtlii* 
111  time  t—tk    "  "'*    ■'" 


All.       - 

Bi«ubH  TaaentlMi.    Fvatito  aad  cbMtl  flUi 

Of  IhM  an  Buinniiring— lato  Iwm  gliJ* 
TlM  llflag  fofMt  with  Af  pruniee  thrflfa^ 

AiiddiNai9boliiwn«n«Tai7Mud*t  -       ••'■ 
—Yet  muBt  the  thoughtful  Mul  of  ■ 

With  deerM  etntieaAm  tfaOM  pu 

Whtch,  Hver'd  fnm  aU  soniidi  of  MrtM  « 


Hear  nought  but  aomliuit  or  Moribc^ 
Rite  kesvenwird ;— ne^er  m^  clUf  br  ai 
TAed-  dalm  on  bunnii  hmrU  for  >ol«A$  1 


Blbssinos  be  ;r«uQ^U.Mlll  I— thit  gWmfag  fiia^i  >. 

Lowiollamouaubi-glnil— oldBMMj.trwa-  -  "'" 
Wmtow  the  wtiwhlae  twgugh  ih'  uotfnted  piae,  ■'    ■ 

AKd  oft,  boiiie  !■  UDOo-SMte  fitflilWewwi         >  < 

Tho  deep  Mund  of  tfco  crer^psdiBf  mm,  ■'■ 

PiUing  the  hoUom  with  ite  utbem-tMr, 
Tbeienteatithe  veieeofpailafti— jMBotaloM  " 

For  maailoai^  IttUlBg  !•  the  heart  M  IhM^ 
1  Uaeatbee  'midst  ihr  rocke,  gr«r  Home  ttPnfml 
But  for  tli^  eakea  that  uoto  diee  reptiri 

Prom  the  hill-c^Iiu  and  the  ocean  mn; 
Oh !  m^  the  fidier  and  the  awuatriBaei 
Words  to  tuiUin  earth'a  toiling  ^Utes  bear, 

WiAIn  Ibf  loirlr  walla  for  erennore  I 


OLD  CHUKCfl  IN  AN  XNQLISR  fABX. 

CnowNiKo  a  flowerr  ilopt  it  stood  alone. 
In  gradoua  saacUtf ;— « I«ig^  fUi  woHid 
Camdngi;  about  the  holr  gnwB^ 
.  And  warbled,  with  nnerar-a^EBgt^n^^ 
Anldat the lomba.    AbwoiMenMM 
Seera'd,  from  that  iried  panl^  that  ariaan  gtena 
Of  lower  and  croa^  pale  qnlreriagr—lha  miaa,^ 
O'ec  all  th' aaeaatml  «u«dlan«».trt«  «roii^ 
JtodsoiBetUng7aaBaBMdne&   .The  air  wi  tlrwi|^  ■■ 
With  Mbln  MassrUH  wM^iwiag  awsil  o  tiwngH    '    -^' 

nfFailMri"T  11  1  fii'rn-'-rira'  '  ^  -"  -*' 
71avirt*balMWdk'wniBh-d,Bin«Mw«in»*'"  "'" 
Within  BodifiAttaBt^vDTdApfiwwlVMf' '^ 
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The  IsWj  of  Sir  Liond. 
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THE  LAY  OP  SIR  LIONEL. 


L'trentinv  4e  Gnaleiit, 
Vol  dini  li  aue  je  Tententf 
Bon  en  soni  U  Lai  i  olr 
Et  let  notes  I  retenir. 

Marie  de  France* 


It  was  the  merry  time  of  Bpringy 
And  every  herb  was  blossomlnf ; 
Fresh  life  was  poured  o*cr  earth  and  sea. 
And  birds  were  singing  on  oTery  tree. 
There  was  joy  ou  mouutaloi  plain,  and 

fell, 
But  not  In  the  heart  of  Sir  Lionel- 
He  sate  alone  in  his  ancient  ballj 
His  amour  resting  on  tha  walli 
His  destrier  idle  in  the  stolL 

The  landscape  (hat.)»efbre  him  lay 
Was  fair  to  viewi  but  he  saw  it  not  $ 

His  thoughu  were  far  away. 
And  yet  it  was'a  ToVely  spof. 
On  the  mountain  bide  the  rugged  keep, 
Below,  a  river  broad  and  deep. 
On  either  side  were  forests  green 
And  towers  and  himlets  dimly  seen,    . 
*Mid  fertile  fields  and  blossom'd  trees, 
And  convent  turrets  crowning  these. 
All  spake  of  gladness,  peace,  and  resti 
Bqt  found  no  answer  Id  his  breast. 
Yet  his  was  not  the  baart  or  oyo 
That  passed  such  scenea  anboaded  by  : 
But  grief  o*ershadows  the  aan  of  youth, 
And  envy  loves  to  poison  tratk. 
He  had  borne  him  like  a  gallant  knight 
In  the  council  and  the  fight ; 
And  ever  where  nobla  deeds  were  done, 
And  ladies*  smiles  and  glory  won. 
There  rose  his  war-cry  fair  and  free. 
There  couched  he  his  lance  for  Brittany ; 
And  minstrels*  notes  would  loudest  swell, 
When  they  hymned    the   praise  of  Sir 

Lionel. 
But,  the  long  doubtful  warfare  oVr, 
The  warrior  true  was  prized  no  more. 
Then   murmured    many    a    whispering 

tongue, 
And  envy  on  his  traces  hung ; 
The  King  looked  cold    on    the  gallant 

knight, 
Whose  sword  had  helped  him  to  his  right ; 
His  bright  Ladye  sought  a  richar  mate, 
A  Baron  of  wealth  and  high  dcgrea^ 
And  Lionel  mourned,  for  he  Ibooi,  Im 

late, 
That  such  is  womm's  cMntanety. 
His  friends!  his  friends i 

are  they  ? 

All  vanished  like  miai  at  the  dawn  atf  diiy ; 
For  war  had  passed,  witkHa  •filtnio, 
Like  a  hurricane  aver  hk  wlimi^muim  ; 
His  heritage  dwindled  away  to  %  tfaiiy 
And  he  was  a  ruined  4iid.2aiMilaie 
Sir  Lionel  vraa  ooJf  lonl 
Of  a  eramUing  cmttle  and  hia  sword. 

VOL.  xxxr.  so.  ccxxt. 


Theae^re  woes  whidi,  llice  an  araUneha, 
Shatter  the  heart  cm  which  they  fall, 
An^  leave  it  Idbe  aa  a  ruined  hall. 
Sad  as  an  oak-  without  omf  green  branch. 

But  such  grief  ia  netkaown  to  all ; 
Yet,  aiaa !  this  worU  h  dark  and  cold, 
.^nd  it  withers  the  heart  tan  the  brow  be 

old. 
There  are  ceaseleas  Jars  und  gnawing  woea» 
And  dark  diatrust  that  within  us  grows, 
Till  we  look  on  all  maoldnd  as  foes ; 
And  sorrow,  that,  with  ceaseless  shock. 
Like  the  wave  upon  the  rook. 
Wears  the  best  and  firmest  heart. 
One  by  one,  the  joys  depart 
That  we  cherished  in  early  days  : 
Our  feelings  were  warm  aa   the  sun's 

own  rays- 
Oar  thoughts  were  pure  and  innocent : 
Soon  the  veil  from  our  ey<ee  is  rent. 
And  care,  and  grief,  and  djacontent, 
Are  like  the  tt^in  and  Itj  stream. 
That,  with  agonfiing  fiow, 
Numbs  the  Tief Im^  head  below; 
Slew  and  ehaogcleia— ^i^p  by  drop— » 
It  atlll  fans  on,  and  nay  Bot  atop 
TIU  the  h»t  breath  of  life  be  fled. 
And  the  victim  resta— Imt  with  the  dead. 
We  love  thoee  well  that  love  us  not. 

Or  else  deceive ; 
We  love— are  loved— >atill  'tis  oar  lot 
Deeply  to  grieve. 
How  oft  has  fate,  with  voice  of  thunder. 
Rent  such  loving  hearta  aaonder  ! 
As  a  lute  without  a  string-— 
As  a  gentle  bird  with  wounded  wing — 
As  a  tender  flower  *roid  storm  and  snow. 
Is  the  heart  that  reels  beneath  such  blow. 

The  knight  is  to  the  greenwood  gone } 
He  goes  ou  foot,  and  all  alono— 
Alas !  ere  this,  he  used  to  ride 
With  squires  and  pagee  kfa  bidding  to 

bide,  ^ 
Begirt  with  noblee  of  high  degree. 
And  the  greenwood  rang  with  their  re* 

velry. 
He  wended  his  way  tkrengk  brake  and  fell* 
Till  be  oame  te  a  limpid  and  lonely  vrelt  $ 
dace  H  was  feneei  with  •  earved  sereeoy 
B«t  tine  had  Aane  ha  worst  T  ween— 
FUhur  and  wall  kad  boan  avtrthrown. 
The  atonea  vitk  JMhb  and  moas  Q'«e* 

How  Oia  »V<V»C  ^^"^"^  V«iX.\«t\V>akir^ 
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XlkeihethangelwalovBwbididiiretfiti 

AiiJ  Hum  for  cvtr  n.  M  fir.t. 

Thi;  Kiiighl  eal  rfowii  liy  ihe  rulued  n* 

And  gnxad  on  the  itrcani  u  it  ipMtHi 


Otw  ihe  time-worn 

wall, 
Llki  to  B  fUry  waterTilt. 
Hi  «l|[htd — a  Ttilee  ra-cahaed  hli  rffh'^ 
Jnu!  Ulhtanvlllr? 
Ha  inrncd— b]r  th«  well  (HtakUBfi  brifkl, 
With  hair  n  du-k  u  ■  Mrth«n  night; 
Har  hilr  wu  dart,  hm  bar  langhlDf  *J9 
Wi*  blua  «  tha  warmaH  Miathani  Ap— 
Tha  curia  half-ihadad 


That  b»iitirnl  farm  ma  paiAct  M. 
UpapnngaBderanadhinaairtbaKaigkt: 
That  Ud;  did  not  mara  nar  wpmk, 
But  a  aunaiar  (loir  bMOiad  fn»  h«r 

chark. 

And  ttoia  h*r  tje  a  toBdw*  Ufht ; 
Aad  •  «mU«  ptafvd  Mwrf  fcv  Indf 

«nBth, 
lUdlaot  aa  ickaa  la  A*  iwmI  M«h 
A  hcam  af  amny  llgM  rapaan 
On  dewy  and  half-apa—4  ivaaa. 
Thrica  dM  Iba  KBtfbl  aaaar  to  r«*t 
That  lady  Mr  tn  laniaaga  naM, 
But  wandar  Md  itj  thriUad  ^wh  Ui 

bnin. 
With  jar  aa  Intaiiaa,  'twaa  ala«N  pdn. 
Uka  a  r«Bng  aagU  In  Iha  bka« 
or  the  fruh  aun,  ha  canld  bM  paa, 
Thoogh  amy  san*  arttblB  htm  ahaah, 
Far  happier  tbaa  than  nat  t>  laak. 
Ona  BMRiMil — he  la  at  bar  1^ 
And  tbcra,  in  aaoaata  law  B>d  avtat, 
With  faltttringT^ee  and  taming  ebaah. 
And  ejxa  that  my  a«n  than  tba  touva 

daraapaak. 
Ha  vhiayaa  ia  thai  Wy'a  w 

Hia  ardent  loTa, — hli  hapc hia  Twr; 

Ha  apoke  with  a  ^niat  aamaat  taM, 
Like    ona  whaaa    hmrt   no  gaila  halk 

Her  Uaa  ejai  aha  hath  dowawarda  «aBt, 
And  B  DiBDtlinK  Un>h   o'ar  ka-  dieah 

Unobeeked  Ua  lip  laraa  laalMt  Hi«*ra 
Oa  bar  white  nod  alandar  fli^ara-^ 
Ah  I  the  (llenM  at  teactb  la  brakaa. 
Bat  bar  tboogbla  ara  rather  linhrt  ikM 

Ha  hub  ckapad  bar  ta  fcU  htwMb 
Uka  >  bird  i.  ita  nra  laaad  Mat, 
.Ste  ^Wow^  te-^Md  upw  Wi  ahni, 
Aad  a^ed  ber  tyn  apoD  hli  ^m, 

4^  with  «  tm^M^U^rZL. 


With  nghtMliv ipead  *mn  AfA■lt^ 
Now  half  Is  ahtlfi  iMw  fbtt  af  iMmMw 
Sba  toH  Mm  aba  WW  aat  af  Ak  Hrtl; 
Bat  la  aaalbar  a|km  hai  M«*b    r 
A>d  iba  had  lih  bar  ftJrr  haaa^     '■ 
Tbrc^Aa  M|ln  amM  wM  life  # 


Andoanalbaabbw 

Har  wftMwa  ay  — M«  *■—%./■ 

WbBi  pwMt  !■■  ■Mm  ft— fcwi " 

■■  Urn*,  lim,ml-imm iii'»'.' 


And  I  ■>  baud  by  Whii  Hmh., 
ThM  dM>  OMt  wat  a^  iM  *■•<[ 
A  (term  an  MimtrMtbMh) 


lfBel,«hawaaba«»»|'liJi^,-,.f. 


OarhaalMMhaki 


\t  tbaa  waalda*  hata  It  Bwailly  »■</' 

B«  >llaa^  daanat,  aa  tha  l0B*^j.  '  '.  '■'• 
BrotAaltDatliitbaeMrtlrMi    -■< 


WbM  Mban  labN  tba  MMigl^ '  i 
Aad  ahlf  of  lara  aad  tbab  Urp9|l'', 
Wlien  in  tba  fltht  they  abaat  im  m 
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That  beam'dtat  bright,  and  nobis,  and  free, 
With  the  light  of  his  inwaid  purity, 
lie  knelt  to  her  in  her  beauty's  pride, 
And  fondly,  passionately  cried, 

"  O  eemfort  thee^  my  angel  love, 

This  world  has  now  in  store  for  me, 
No  Joy  in  earth,  no  bliss  above. 

But  would  be  worthless  without  thee. 
Nay,  doubt  me  not — I  will  obey—- 

And  breathe  this  blessed  hour  to  none ; 
My  dreams  by  night,  my  thoughts  by  day, 

Shall  be  of  tbee  and  thee  alone. 
Ah  I  ftar  not  that  an  oyU  hour 

Those  joinM  in  bands  so  pure  should 


£?en  Time  itself  shall  have  no  power. 
Except  to  make  them  last  for  ever. 


t» 


They  have  parted— the  knight  hath  ta'en 

his  way 
Through  thicket  and  wood  to  his  castle 

Now  ha  Joy'd  In  the  soft  and  balmy  air. 
And  the  lovely  landscape,  rich  and  rare* 
As  if  £deo*s  self  were  Uooming  there ! 
Now  he  boanded  alongite  pathway  green  I 
For  joy  had  given  hia^irings,  I  ween- 
That  Joy  of  the  heart  that  makes  us  gay, 
And  happy  and  light  as  the  birds  that  play 
In  the  summer  sir,  and  soar  on  high 
Till  they  seem  but  specks  in  the  deep  blue 

How  oft,  by  raplure  upborne,  we  long 

Like  them  to  soar  far,  far  away, 
And  pour  ont,  as  we  glance  along. 
Our  overflowing  hearts  in  song, 

Merry  and  free  and  blithe  as  they ! 
Oh,  say,  If  then  Indeed  there  be 
One  happy  isle  In  life*s  wild  sea; 
In  that  broad  desert  one  green  spot, 
Whose  flowers  and  palm-trees  wither  not; 
'Mong  lights  that  lure  us  but  to  fly, 
One  Joy  that  is  not  vanity  ? 
O,  is  it  not  when  young  Love  flings 

The  fulness  of  his  raptures  o'er  us, 
When  from   the  first  small  bud  Hope 
springs, 

And  stands  at  onee  hi  flower  before  ua ! 
Then  only  do  we  feel  again 

As  we  in  boyhood  felt ; 
The  cares  that  on  our  hearts  had  lalu, 

Like  snow  in  the  sunshine  melt. 
There  are  minstrel  fitnefes  in  the  brain 

That  refresh  the  soul  like  morning  dew, 
And  one  by  one,  each  fatal  stain. 
Which  all  the  blighta  through  whkh  we 

past 
Had  unpcreeived  npon  k  east, 
And  half  obscured  Its  native  hue, 
la  that  Joy's  radiance  vanish  too. 
Oh  I  if  there  be  on  earth  a  bliss 
Most  jNirs  and  Imatlmg,  H  ia  this ! 

nm  kigk  0fkeMrt  ami  gay  of  mood. 


He  bounded  up  the  pathway  steep 
That  led  to  bis  loved  and  lonely  keep, 
And  there  alone  at  the  inner  gate. 
Did  a  youthful  page  in  silence  wait. 
And  he  held  the  rein  of  a  noble  steed, 
rit  for  a  monarch  at  his  need. 
When  he  salllea  forth  in  his  pride  and 

power, 
£ncompas8*d  by  his  kingdom's  flower. 
Sir  Lionel  he  did  featly  greet. 
And  said  in  accents  low  and  sweet, 
"  The  lady  thou  dost  love  so  well 
Greets  thee  ;1irnaigh  me»  Sir  Lionel^ 
And  sends  thee  this  good  steed,  that  is 
The  noblest  one  in  earth,  I  wis. 
Thou  wilt  find  no  breaches  In  thy  walls. 
But  peace  and  plenty  In  thy  halls; 
And  gold,  and  followers,  and  Isnds, 
All  gifts  from  thy  bright  lady's  hands. 
She  bids  thee  think  on  what  befell 
This  blessed  mom  at  the  ruln'd  wdl. 
And  treasure  it  in  thine  Inmoet  breast. 
That,  loving  and  loved,  ye  may  both  be 

b  lest. 

Sir  Lionel  aeiaed  the  broider'd  rein, 
And  4um*d  to  look  for  the  page  In  vain. 
The  message  done— the  page  is  gone, 
Sir  Lionel  stands  there  alone. 
When  last  wUhin  bia  haU  he  sate^ 
As  a  hermit's  cell  'twas  desolate ; 
But  now  it  rings  ^with   laughter  and 

glee, 
And  re-echoes  with  Joyous  minstrelsy. 
There  are  brethren  of  the  gaye  seienc^ 
From  Normandy  and  from  Provence  ; 
There   is  many  a   squire    and    gallaat 

knight, 
And  men-at-arm%  in  armour  bright ; 
From  the  battlements  are  trumpets  aoand^ 

ing. 
And  dcntriers  In  the  eonrt-vard  boiiDdin|| 
And  sturdy  yeomen  lead  around 
Many  a  fieroe  and  noble  hound. 
And  falconers,  of  cunning  rare. 
With  hawks  of  choicest  race  are  there. 
The  voice  of  revelry  is  sent 
From  donJon-keep  to  battlement ; 
Within— without— alI<*-aU  is  gaj 
As  on  a  prince's  bridal-day. 
As  in  a  dream  walked  Sir  Lionel^ 
But  an  onward  eourae  he  kept 
Till  he  came  to  the  old  chapelis^ 
Where  hie  noble  fathera  slept. 
Each  Baron  Is  carved  with  his  shield  of 

pride 
And  aimd  of  eonqaeet  by  hia  aide ; 
The  gauntleted  hands  are  meekly  pressed^ 
Palm  to  palm,  on  eaeh  armed  breaet 
They  died  la  pence  and  hope  dlvfaie. 
And  had  fought  fsr  the  fliith  ia  Paheii- 

iVaa. 
Mary  m«^h«r\  ^^  ^%  ^^^^  ^ 

And  tiaiki  ^\sah  ^wa  v^l  »*  ask-^^t^      ^ 
By  tha  A%M  eii«i*»  %>»ft^1^^^^— 


Anr]  1). 


o  h«I'  o 


oiinht  froi 
Tbat  b«   innufn   Ida  world  wftii  btr 

would  go. 
And  lOTB  lier  for  evar  la  weal  •!  iroff 
Anil  man;  a  tender  row  buldr. 
While  her  boiom  awelled  with  lore  •■<> 
pride, 
'fhere'a  ■  voici  of  tbracGild  r«»*Irjr 

Within  Iha  oaitle  wall, 
And  beaker  olang  and  nlnalTalijp, 

And  guests  of  high  degrae, 
In  lb*  young  knitht'i  crowded  ball — 
The  Srat  In  bearing  u  In  plaoa, 
Sir  Lionel  liU  beneath  the  Dali, 

But  not  alone  j 
InTiaible  to  nu>rta]  eye, 
Iteclinea  ihat  maek  and  lorelf  eat, 
The  leautKul  and  fkirr  bride, 
Bliuhing  bj  her  lairer'i  aid*, 
Unieen  by  all,  but  mt  nigh — 
When  in  the  hall  he  lendalba  dauce, 
When  in  the  llati  ba  braalu  a  Uncr, 
Whan  hia  falcene  reatliMt  fl;. 
When  direst  ringe  the  bunlar'a  etj,  ■•: 
That  fairjr  farm,  to  blm  aora  dear 
Than  the  world  beilde,  it  eTer  near. 
They  aea  not  the  lady  of  hia  efaoiua^     . 
They  bear  not  ths  aound  of  her  gaiitlo 

But  in  Ilia  ear*  her  aocaula  float 
Soft  aa  the  nlghtiagala'a  aweetiat  note. 
And  be  aun*  himaeirin  her  eycaaf  light 
nil  hiiliotom  reela  with  Inlenu  dallghl. 
Ofl  wandering  far  from  town  and  tawar, 
Through  (he  greenwood'a  taoglad  gbd«. 
In  some  IhIck  and  mossy  bower, 
Gemmed  ivilh  many  an  opening  flower. 
Or  'nsalh  aome  fureit  monarch's  ahade. 
They  ait  for  many  a  blissful  hour. 
Nor  dream  of  ihe  world,  and  Its  prida  and 

What  are  riches  or  might  lo  them 
Whoare  crowned  wilhloTs'sOwndladMi? 
If  In  life's  chaplet  one  bright  gam 
EtccIs  all  othen,  as  the  aun 
The  roaaa  tbat  he  shines  upon— 
Oh  !  If  there  can  be  an  ticeaa, 
On  earth,  of  unmixed  happineta. 
It  is,  il  Is  tbe  eonsclouuieis 
Tbat  there  la  a  fond  and  falthrnl  brcMI 
Thrilling  with  lore  for  us  alifne — 
'    A  peaceful  and  a  holy  shrine, 


7Aa£<V  ^Su-  lii/nit.  {|||f^ 

A  pUce  at  refuge  and  of  resi    ,  ,     ,  ^ 
Whtre  we  can  (ly  id  whiju  oppnet,     ,. , 

holy  sbrlrm  (Ir  wmnijcJ,  or  pining  i 


Liae  ■  wm  w  l|a  nifii^'*  ^ 

Lot*  waaball  And  ud  fii 

Steady  •nd.Wiht  m 

Tlutt  &rth«Bt  ahliWB  In  ■Iw'i,  ..  „,  , 

Tluijr  lUw.fcr  •rer  md  fB»;*W|r,j  -„jy 

TfaMNch  aucm  i^.W^WlMi  .liliJilHi 

H  I  — ^— ^- 


AaofTosrMd«IW«M**wl»,..„„,„     . 

Bnt,tb«r*  b  »,jr0M  w|14^  fh|l)n»r. 

Bl«nttl>w  v^nrwi  M  VS/mfioi  ,*1 

Had  w>  >o4tkw,Ulff^  Mifciuwa" 
W.  mlgbt  .Fa%|lHm|%;jj^lE3ivn< 

grWeL    „     ,,.,„, 0  joaHlifd  «» 

That  r^ !(,«  ftmut  *IMi)fmiUnM 
Whoaa  bwafc  •b«hmi  .^Hh*lMta- 
It  eaat*  •  MdI|nMi<«iK  mat^mtmt  >.  _-.« 


tMWAfliwI' 


IT  ilMM  whM«n«^nk  srndT 


AndnakMU 

Alaal  (or  II 

It  ta  to  aaa  tUa  UflitJIfi^'mmni  dlltf 

Adora  Ita  baanty — ftal  It*  p( 


xai  w^  11  noi.  ■■•\'n'p    iiviT     ■ 

They  wander  along  tbclr  rHljjlllll^ 
Th^  teara  unhndfd  ai  M>jai^ipni 
What  heart  with  ttitm  nln,|HMh|lilli  T 
A  fordgn  hand  thalr  jVPJI^WWH^ 
A  fordgn  bvid  tkalr  ^fa.HjM|l>;jr 
WbM.  th.  ilMp  ofde^nM  ttfj^m 
For  thain  n*  Inlut  lift  uwDLnmurfT 
No  pious  knees  bo  mMUytNtflL]^^      ■ 
In  auppllcatJiOii  and  In  lort. 
Around  a  fatlwr's  uionumeot. 
The;  moat  di^  as  ihey  have  liredialoDl — 
Ahlpllrthaml  bovr  mauf  a  one, 
OrfMlofaand  slIectiDDs  bright 
And  bcanltf ul.  Eiai  seen  out  ulgbt, 
Wlun  lib  Nmmer  hopes  were  Utf^fH, 

•istfr' 


And  nip  tbe  U 
And  loTaly'oD  —  _„  .. 
With  lofty  hopaa  ihej  ti 
Tliat  M.  tP  th«  l^irllMliit' 


Mfr 


,.        I  .rli,  ■  ^-!i■  l-l  lr.i>  »J»II  4lf)  luM 


Faou  minster  old  and  oonrgM  lowar. 
The    bells     are    ringing,  with    gIad«M9U 


/(  /■  Ibe  faut  of  PcntaoMt  (, 
7%«  SUB  h  brlgkh  tb*  ficUl.NTa  f^f  . 
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And  there  were  pennons  seen 
Of  kntgbhi  and  barons  of  high  de^^e, 
Each  irith  love-tokens  in  his  crest, 
£ach  burning  to  lay  lance  in  rest, 
And  conquer  for  his  lady  fair. 
From  France  and  Spain  and  Ttaly, 
And  countries  for  beyond  the  sea, 
Full  of  high  hope  these  knights  came; 
They  talk,  with  many  a  laugh  and  Jest, 
How  well  and  featly  they  will  wrest 
The  honour  from  that  kingdom's  best. 
In  the  minster  hfgh  and  holy, 
With  clasped  hands  and  aspect  lowly, 
Each  warrior  bends  before  die  shrine. 
And  listens  to  the  words  divine 

As  hombly  as  a  sainted  maid. 
The  mass  hi  said,  the  prayers  are  prayed. 
The  knights  are  in  the  lists  arrayed  ; 
The  queen,  In  all  her  beauty's  power, 
EncomfMissed  by  the  choicest  flower 
Of  ladies  of  fair  form  and  fkce, 
Sits  brilliant  underneath  the  dais. 
And  Tookf  down  on  the  mimic  war 

Mm^  beftntlful  than  every  one, 
Ev*n  as  the  moon  Is  lovelier  far 

Than  the  flight  flowers  she    shines 
upon.  I 

A  glorious  sight  It  wnt'fo  see 
Those  ardent  tons  of  chivalry, 
With  th^lr  gallant  steeds  and  armour 

bright, 
•    Their  waving  plumes  and  quivering 

lances. 
As  they  dashed  through  the  lists  as  swift 
as  light. 

And  brilliant  as  their  ladles'  glances. 
They  are  gone—they  have  passed  away 
'Like  the  sun  at  the  close  of  day — 
They  passed  away  In  their  power  and 

might. 
As  knights  ihoald  do,  in  the  Joyous  fight, 
And  holy  priests  their  requiem  sang, 
And  the  solemn  bells  at  their  parting  rang. 
And  bright  eyes  wept  upon  their  tomb. 
Jesus !  theirs  was  a  happy  doooH ! 
But  we  must  toll  through  gloomy  days, 
And  die  without  such  meed  of  praise ! 
The  base  weed  grows  in  their  fathers' 

halls, 
There  remains  no  stone  of  their  castle 

walls. 
But  weeds  far  baser  clog  our  spirit ! 
We  are  those  who  should  inherit 
Truth,  and  honour,  and  courage,  and  love, 
For  men  on  earth  and  the  Saints  above — 
But  the  light  that  led  our  fathers  on 
Where  danger  was  rife,  and  glory  won. 

That  light  fur  us  is  powerless — 
Ah !  worldlf  mists  obscure  Its  beams ! 

Cro,  seek  thou  In  th'A  wilderness 
For  summer  fmits  and  ley  streams. 
Seek  peace  where  loud  the  trumpet  blows 
JViid  horning  Inrm  seek  the  ttMt ; 
Bat  hopB  hot  t&Und  In  nhf  lund 
2%e  AirfM  fWiord  and  eptirliiuidy 


The  soul  that  speaks  In  the  guileless  eye, 
The  true  love  and  the  courtesy. 
Alas !  they  are  prized  on  earth  no  more ; 
Our  hearts  are  faint,  and  our  bosoms  cold. 
Our  hands  grasp  not  at  the  sword,  but 

gold. 
But  such  was  not  the  knight  of  yore. 
Of  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid, 
No  villanie  he  ever  said 

In  all  his  life  to  any  wight — 
Ever  rejoiced  to  mount  his  steed. 
And  succour  beauty  at  her  need; 
In  a  right  All  cause  be  knew  not  fear, 
A  nd  for  suff*ring  virtue  had  a  tear— 

This  was  a  perfect  gentle  knight. 
Right  well  they  strove^^-but  one  by  one. 
Ere  beamed  in  heaven  the  mid-day  Sun, 
The  foreign  knights,  overcome  and  spent. 
Saw  glory's  chaplet  from  them  rent. 
Sir  Lionel  had  stood  that  day, 
Gazing  on  the  varying-  fray, 
And  ever  passed  o'er  his  brow  a  cloud, 
As  yeoman   and  squire,  with   greeting 

loud. 
Hailed  tbeqaeen's  champions  as  they  won , 
But  when  the  last  lance  was  broken. 
When  the  herald  loud  had  spoken. 
Proclaiming  her  the  fairest  dame 
That  ever  smiled  on  knightly  game ; 
And  called  on  each  knight  to  confess 
They  ne'er  beheld  such  loveliness — 
Alas  !  then  forgot  Sir  Lionel 
The  vows  he  swore  at  the  fairy  well-— 

He  closed  his  vizor  and  seized  his  lanee. 
And  cleaving  the  dense  mass  asunder. 
In  the  broad  lists,  with  voice  like  thunder. 

And  glowing  cheek,  and  fiery  glance^ 
Proclaimed,  there  was  nut  on  earth  an- 
other 

Who  with  his  lady  might  compare. 

And  he  would  prove  it  knightly  there. 

Come  all  against  him  who  might  dare. 
So  help  him  God  and  Mary  Mother ! 
As  he  spoke  he  thought  there  sounded 

nigh 
One  sad  alas !  one  gentle  sigh- 
He  heeded  it  not,  for  his  soul  was  full 
Of  her  he  thought  so  beautiful ; 
And  of  gaining  praise  and  high  renown. 
And  of  wiuningfor  her  the  victor's  crown. 
He  remembered  not,  in  his  spirit's  pride. 
Of  ail  she  told  him  would  betide, 
If  e*er  he  disclosed  his  secret  love — 
Aye !  cv'n  in  prayer  to  the  saints  above. 
But  in  after  time  the  thought  of  that  day 
Heavy  and  cold  on  his  bosom  lay. 
Knights  were  not  wanting  then,  I  ween, 
To  break  a  lance  for  their  lovely  queen. 
The   trompets    sound .«- their    coursers 

bound— 
They  meet  in  furious  i^hork, 
As  t\\e  wnv^a  \Vi%X  w  W^i  tfw^L 
The  \»Vn\di\%»  ^t  \)a*\T  lw^\f««t, 
WUYk  Aa%\i  fwA  team  «A  it«»Hdw«AA. 'wsKt -^ 


Tit  Lap  of  Sir  Limit. 


Culm    I'iiHk 


lllir  'Ut]>,  I 


I  Ihe  I 


Apd  imsll  grtea  mfri,  with  ■  Hppllng 

Sink  Hniy  kl  Hie  prnud  lock'a  f«t, 
That  (tand*  unnioTed  u  It  ilood  bfTan  i 
Thai  the  knlfhttmrt  backmrd*  binl, 
Vbo  In  lh«  1l(ti  hm  dtr«d  to  meat 
Str  Lionel  Jn  mid  caner. 
Th«r  p*id  tl  detr—wlth  a  iloila  ipaar 
To  BRTlh  h«  bor*  th(m  sffe  bf  one  ; 
And  DOW  he  ridn  tn  tbe  llaU  aloae. 
Noblj  and  mil  did  hia  lallanl  *te«d 
Bear  him  In  thli  bour  of  med— 
'TwB>  (be  flnt  gift  of  hil  bdf  bH|bi 
To  him  ibe  loved,  tbe  (nilla  kn1|1it. 
A  nioodf  nan  wae  tbe  Klnf,  I  traw. 
And  nraih  frcwD'd  itanollheon  btabraWi 
And  whil*  all  ef  M  were  In  wonder  bent 
On  the  Ttclor  or  tbe  tonrnament, 
The  manbala  of  the  Add  h«  aant, 
Before    him    tht    nnknown    lint|lrt    la 

Thef  did  hU  bidding  (ratafnil]'. 
In  tanne  of  Mfb-born  eunrtaay. 
And  Blr  Lionel  atood  befbre  Iba  IEIa|. 
He  can  tbe  helmet  from  hh  hrow-~ 
More  enrated  bf  Hr  (■  iba  manareli  now, 
Far  bla  Iteggman  tbm  befbra  bin  itind^ 
Wba  held  from  him  hie  Aaf  and  Undi^ 
And  be  haa  ahamed  tbe  Queen  tv-^afi  ' 
And  borne  tha  prlae  from  her  kalgbta 

To  ttaater  b1«  horning  wrath  ha  atrore, 
And  aald,  '■  Sir  Knight,  for  tbjr  ladr  lata 
Thou  baet  done  Xhj  AntAt  maBfbUjp  i 
I  prajr  ihaa  af  Ihjt  counaa)> 


Hr  MMa  (tad  kHit  k  daaa 
n«ra  b  oaa  laf^^  ana  aln^-  ' 

A>«  tkMi  wlh  ap«  bf  thrdM^i    . 
Tbtdart,bmta«|  wJwwiitiHr 

HamMdUiH 


tivoAHUHH^ 


AndatMdlnH 

BtitfcrihabnMUH^fMMMtlM 
That  tb«  oaUa  ftoM  «M  AMf^l  MM  J. 
On  tba  King'a  brow  ta  •>  n^lfi  n*S 
Ad  «Mlk  Itf  ^  tha  iM«bal^lri|| 
Bnt  tba  paar%  whatairai  Itt  »M|W  mmt, 

BmMlUtkadMm.IvMbdMjM  ll^n'M 
If,  withlB  ■  raw  and  ifui,   .1.. 
m.  tMM  w(  «har«Hi»IMr  Mt--"  ■■ 
For  wboK  tka  knl|bl  hM4M|Attfdi 


Ha» 


Toni 


Sir  Lionel  itood  in  lilenee  there, 

For  bli  heart  wae  numbed  bjr  tha  Md 

thought, 
With  more  than  mOTlal  angnlih  fraOfht, 
That  rnahed  thrmgh  bla  aaul  In  wild 

All  tiling!  that  on  earth  were  dear. 

Or  brlglit,  or  baautirul  to  hliu,' 
Ha  had  Tnr  aver  iMt  that  daf— 
He  had  daihed  Ihe  cap  of  ilfa  awaf 

That  eparkled  to  tba  brim, 

Wllh   dellghta  more   tmro  than  laagtM 
amid  tell. 

He  Ihongbt  then  on  the  hiry  wall, 

And  ell  tbe  nwi  that  tkefa  War*  apaken ; 

Hlefailbliftlao— hiaTswaU    ' 

Hil  ladf  Ion  ia  ioat  to  him. 

And  In  that  moment'a  bitter  (rlef 
He  wrung  hil  mkiled  handi  bMcrlr, 

And  hil  alrong  ftane  ihook  Uka  an  aa- 

But  aniwer  none  (0  tba  King  gan  ka, 
Tht  monareb,  rooeed  H  faiTt  erla4' ' 
"Wow,  toed  St  Dtait  ba  ■         "  ' 
Tbm  aa  mj  throot  anl  1 1 


Sir  Lionel  alta  In  tka  p 

A«<lM0|>llka*6 

He  breathad  the  bnatk  ifjijit  afrlagi 

Ha  haart  tka  1^  «a4  thNMfe^f  f 

But,  alael  he  eonld  n  '  '    '* 

Ami  wbM  t 

«  fair."  Ha . 

Ha  UaMHd  M  lh«  mmh^  « 
And  longed  a  ptanol  e  aan  Mt^ 
Sa  bla  Ian  ware  with  U«,  •>«  bo  frM. 
He  oadd  bMr  tba  alwlao-a  IMIH«  MMk 
Ae  Ika  knlgkta  In  hog  |>i—lwinn 

And  oft  tba  kmt^  alnlN  twil*  imk  ■ 
TbrM|bifc«Ul«r*''*'^''l***«% 

B«'a  ta  lla  dark  b4  Hnw  «»-■. 

Ha  kMw  Ihata  Bdib««iniMri|hl  *f4. 

Ha  bli  bft  an^  aMh  «t  ■vMlM 

TaMilwiMdlawlrMfrMfc^  .  ' 
Haw  wnM  bt  IbM  iMt  |rin»r  . 

A«<Jm  lteM«Mii  MltavTMik-  -' 

WhM»  ibarMttafMWd  tbatafJiMtk 

'nahnnlaM,fMMljMd*i4,.v...    . 

With  wboa^Md  b^lMMi  nnpt  fMl; 

And  It  Mte  hlflk  NMar^l  tmi,       . 


HabadlaiaAlataMrIk* 

«ifaMbMihirf)«Mitoi 


And  bk-ba»yarti[i^imr,Miii«rt« 


twite  «l4*>«ttO^*MMn^ 
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Where  the  dark  pbie  clothed  the  moun- 
tain aide, 
Where  the  rich  grape  grew  In  ite  beauty's 

pride. 
Where  the  wide-tpreading  plaine  were 

lorely  to  see, 
Where  tlie  mow  mountain  rose  In  Its 

purity, 
He  had  wandered  and  gased  till  his  spi- 

rit  was  full 
or  rapture  for  all  that  was  beautiful ; 
And  nature  for  him  had  a  well-known 

voloe — 
Could  be  list  to  that  hoiguage^  and  not 

r^olce? 
And  now  he  is  pent  In  a  narrow  cell. 
Where  the  free  air  of  hearen  lored  not 

to  dwell; 
And  the  sunbeams  soaree  gleamed  through 

the  narrow  grate, 
As  for  hours  In  a  dusky  twilight  he  eate. 
But  at  timce,  when  the  aun  was  passing 

bright, 
Through  the  loophole  beamed  a  streak  of 

light— 
Oh  I  breathlessly  would  the  prisoner  wait, 
His  dhn  eyes  flxed  on  the  narrow  grate, 
And  watch  for  that  solitary  ray— 
For  his  withered  heart  'twas  a  happy  day 
When  that  glorious  beam  on  his  prison 

ehone; 
Thovgh,  like  Joy  upon  earth,  in  a  moment 

'twas  gone* 
How  Intensely  he  longed  for  the  happy 

hour 
That  would  tear  him  away  from  the  ty- 
rant's power, 
And  his  proud  spirit  at  length  be  free 
As  the  winds  that  sweep  o'er  the  eurling 


And  now  the  time  is  come  at  last. 

The  long,  hmg  year  Is  past. 
They  lead  him  forth  in  the  glad  sunshine. 
Hie  heart  Is  refreshed  as  a  giant  with 

wine; 
There  was  Tlgour  and  life  In  the  balmy  air, 
Oh  I  who  eonld  feel  grief  on  a  day  eo  fair? 
Though  eaeh  step  he  makes  is  to  the  tomb, 
He  ^hinks  not  on  his  mournful  doom-* 
To  move  onee  more  in  the  golden  light. 
To  see  onoe  more  tho  free  bird's  flight* 
To  behold  the  thousand  buds  of  spring 
lu  wild  profusion  blossoming ; 
To  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  bky 
Witli  eager,  pleasure-lighted  eye. 
And  a  gentle  smile,  as  he  thought  that  he 
Right  soon  with  the  angels  there  would  be. 
This  was  such  thrilling  ecstasy. 
That  it  seemed  as  If,  in  that  short  space, 

He  had  lived  a  thousand  years. 
Who,  that  beheld  that  Airrowed  free, 

Streamijig'  with  joymB  tears, 
Wwi/d  kmw  kntmn  the  hniw'SIr  LloneU 
Wfc^  wlthoB^ltrnm,  from  kolglitlftdh 


Full  thirty  champions  bore  ? 

His  youthful  day-dreams  now  are  o*er, 

He  will  couoh  a  lance  In  those  llste  no 

more. 
No  more  dare  the  battle's  shock. 
There  gleams  the  axe-»there  stands  the 

block. 
The  King  Is  there  with  knights  and  peers. 
And  their  manly  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears^ 
For  the  knight  they  make  sad  monn«-« 
All  but  the  King,  and  his  small  eyee  shoae 
With  Joy  as  he  looked  on  the  fated  one. 
He  had  hated  him  sore  for  many  a  year, 
And  he  Joyed  that  his  hour  of  rerenge 

was  near. 
Sir  Lionel  etands  beside  the  block* 
The  hand  moves  slowly  on  the  clock.*  ■ 
One  moment,  and  his  sand  Is  run*- 
He  shall  not  see  another  sun. 
But,  see !  a  moving  of  the  crowd ! 
Hark !  a  long  shout  and  a  loud  I 
There  ride  into  the  space. 
On  palfreys  white, 
With  trappings  bright. 
Three  damsel*,  each  of  fairer  free 
Than  the  proud  King's  vaunted  Queen. 
With  glancing  eye,  and  lofty  mien« 

They  stand  before  the  Kings 
<*  Sir  King,  thou  hast  done  foul  wrong,*' 

they  say, 
"  And  a  weary  way  we  have  come  to-day, 

To  the  oppressed  our  aid  to  bring. 
Wouldst  thou  take  the  life  of  this  good 

knight. 
Because  he  fought  for  his  lady  bright? 
Though  a  solemn  .vow  he  lightly  broke. 
Yet  penance  hard  he  has  had  to  dree. 
Sir  King,  Sir  King,  in  thy  eecret  heart, 
Malice  and  hatred  have  a  part. 
It  shall  rue  thee— woe  is  Uiee  !*' 
llius  the  errant  damsels  spoke. 

Hark  to  the  commons'  glad  aeelaim !    . 
Hai-k !  knights  and  nobles  raise  the  same ! 
See!    through  the  press  three  damsels 

come — 
If  from  their  high  and  radiant  home 
Three  angels  were  to  visit  earth. 
More  beautiful  they  could  not  he^ 
Nor  more  ethereal  than  these  thne,**- 
Bnt  of  forms  of  mortal  or  heavvly  birth. 
There  Is  not  one  that  may  compare 
With  her  that  movee  the  ohiefrst  there. 
Oh !  it  is  she  the  friry  bride. 
The  ladye-love  of  Sir  Lionel, 
Lovely  as  when  in  her  beauty's  pride 
She  met  him  first  by  the  ruined  well  ;*- 
An8  it  seemed  to  all  in  presence  there 
As  if  their  minds  were  loftier, 
Their  thoughts  more  noble  and  more  free. 
As  If  all  thinp  smiled  more  Joyously, 
Wheik  thay  fnad  u^oc^^^vNai^l^s^'iP^ 
The  sun  «iemt4  V^  ^abin^  %  y««'^^^^.. 
AW  bsKtU  Vi^»%  ft^Vy^  '«Vd:kTW«%  ^dii^ 
Tlt«  >te4i  lMg%  VM^l  Vlt  ^  ^^B*^ 


The  l<i>/ (•/ Sir  LiMid. 


}[  leemcd  u  if  crery  ibliiC 
Taiind  nil  [l  liad  of  brifhi  in  lier. 
£ul  innr«  camiilcle  aod  luvelier. 

Iioak  bat  >t  bcr  (lorlooi  ay r, 
80  ftiU  of  dr* — to  Mfl — w)  mech  i 
Ba  wbo  ■  ipatlra  (oul  would  m^ 
Whm  Ml  not  boTanllke  ind  fair. 
In  tbe  iplendaar  of  [(1  purUf, 
N«<d  but  to  [ua  la  raptora  tixtt, 
Ob  1  who  tbat  rccla,  u  ralsiiUali  mutt. 
Eoraptored  bj  u  dear  a  tben^ 
Wbo  osffli  not  abjaet  In  tha  dutt 
Whma  Ufa  la  net  liht  a  duU  dnam— 
Ba  iDiu(  bava  fall  In  bU  Inmoat  bicMt 
liwt  itrmi  daiira  that  knawi  no  mt, 
Tbat  itrlrlac  at  iba  mlnitrtl  ipirlt 
To  patnl  iDch  bcaatin  aa  tbaj  ncrll,    , 
Tbat  cbuH  of  w]ld  thouf  hti  tbat  riar, 
Tbt  *iiioni  tbat  flit  befon  oar  tjtM, 
Tba  nplura  ibat  tbc  boaom  ttdi. 
Ilia  ilnrious  hope  tbat  thronfh  it  itaala, 
At  'mid  tbia  dlmneM  llgbt  makea  waj, 
Strunllof  to  (row  to  parfacl  d«j.— 
Ab  me!    'tia  nlo  on  lucb  thoufbta  to 

Who  can  palut  tha  iDdawribable  ? 
Tbarc  It,  tbcra  I*  beauty  in  tartb  and  •««, 
la  moDDtalD,  and  foretl,  and  poia  Uav 

afcr; 
Tbara  i*  not  a  flowenl,  or  ptaW,  or  trtf , 
But  l>  wonderrul  noMdlnglr 
Aod  baautiful  to  tbe  minttnl's  eye ; 
Bat  all  (ba  beauty  of  tbo  abiei, 
All  tbat  witbin  craallon  liea, 
la  paww1«M  bwldo  tbat  ligbt. 
That  eonocDtratlon  of  tlilB|i  brigbt, 
Wbioh  iparkleg  nnd  glowa  in  woman'i 

ayea. 
Tbobaogbty  bolgfati  relied  cap  and  plume 

Bdbr*  tbat  gem  of  loTeilneta  ; 
EVn  the  dull  bindi  befbra  ber  bepi 
Tba  atubbom  boee  In  lowlinen  ; 
And  banlda  In  robn  of  office  vent, 
And  faatiy  Ihniiigb  the  preat  made  room. 
On  bar  paltrey  wblta  aha  more*  aloDg, 

And  tWid*  before  the  kinE- 
Wltb  *oiea  dear  ■■  the  mavla'  aong, 
Airf  aweet  a*  lorer'a  oommnnfng, 

*<  It  waa  tby  doom,  good  Kli^, "  aba  Hid, 
"  Hat  if  witblo  a  day  aad  year 
Tbia  boigbt'*  trn*  lady  were  bm  hen. 
And  iraa  out  foond  mora  bright  and  ialr 
Than  Iba  queen  who  alti  in  glory  ditn. 

Sir  Lionel  abould  hra*  hU  head. 
Tboa  hart  (worn  it,  by  tba  wlntt  wha 

bled 
Por  tbe  holy  f^iiili ;  And  now  nii  high 
Tbtne  oath,  e«»i  king,  is  r(({iswrp(l.    .. 
TUm  bran  mijlifa  litdy— here  nm  I^ 
Zi€t  than  tbj  aeble  pecri  decide 
//t&oit  orAe  Aave  (be /Hirerbridr-"  , 


,„.,.,.  upon  thf'ir  knlgblly 

And  by  lb*  ettn  of  their  good  swords, 
Th«y  iia'tr  .»w  a  lady  fi.it  »*  she. 

Sii-.I.i.>ndl»r™l 
Will  ha  hla  lalry  brida  roeawli 
She  loetad  dm  ■«  bar  wiwmJ  bOTr|.,in 
Bat  In  tha  praaaOM  all  «<  in*  ' 
Wltb  ■vttlt  t/urit,  aiU  gMtMcaaHirr- 

ntn  tamed  ha(  rtUttf't  hanl 

And  tbrough  tba       -* -* 


Ana  Bivqaav  iBB^an  vK^^^H^pvi^fB^ 
Dlnlly  fMbad  IbMagb  UaMdllaf  taitt 
Ha  bad  atoad  aywaalWTilli  Atm  A : 

And   ha  aMnely  jat  bcleniaa.ta  tUt 

waridi       .    '  ■■  .— tt«h.M.iJ  ii« 

Aad  flov  Ma  («lr«laT«*adAHlrt  bnA  . 

Ifan anfolak owhl— tbiK.Maw^  mtOL 

bnak,  ■  ■•'■  ■■•■"'■'  taJT 

When  aha  p«ad  ika*  ■llLi^  wlijfte 

look, »  '^a'^Mlf 

Aa  tba  wild  UUaw, 
Wbaaatl 

Vnm  ble  hari , 

On  the  aoU  nxk.    '•'■"'  •>''«  '"U 
lean  tba  apent  •allWk    "-''    i'>''   *U 

Who,  'Mapad  ftam  ene'WaM, 
.Flnda,  aflartfcetamfMb:'    ':>il^""i.' 
In  anotfacr  bb  ptr*. 
Ha  wildly  glanocd  Iron  dda  to  ald«» 
Ilii  nobU  tteed  be  batb  eeptad.  ~ 
While  tba  bnlgbt  In  ble  dungcan  lay, 
Itborethaklngeeehraalaldayt    . 
For  of  tba  noUert  conraM*  Ihrn, 
Wltb  tbat  gimd  ataad  might  noM  aanpKC. 
Ai  on  ble  prey  a  gallant  bonnd, 
So  aprang  Sir  Uaoel  at  a  bannd  .  tt  ) 
Te  tha  ^e  of  hU  wclUwawn  mmUt  ,-, , 
It  aarrcd  him  onea  In  bit  hear  wiilHt^^ 
But  It  term  liim  bttler  now. 
He  le  an  tbe  willing  cuurser't  buck, 
He  follewt  ill  hli  Udy'3  track  1 
Tbtfa't  a  gltnm  of  Jo;  o^an  bii  bruw. 
He  barrlat  a"«y — nn-iiy — nwey — 
tike  a  Hii'.h  of  ineteor-IIgbt, 
At  tbe  ebue  of  a  aummer'i  dny, 
He  eaiilibed  from  Ihelr  alghl. 
In  itM  l<al|r  eolitodie 


^.nraHnat'dwIlUfe  tm-^tUt  "'- 
HMilrtrtt  MriTiqrTitt^Mf'"'" 
atiilme,  ia-MlDu^a  <Mlkk-itWL:w  ,.-.■ 
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Mournfully  by  her  tide  rode  on. 
Ob  !  that  her  heart  might  yet  be  won  ! 
Tbey  came  to  a  swollen  and  rapid  stream, 
That  with  thunder  and  foam  rushed 
past, 
Broad  and  deep  did  its  waters  seem, 

And  furiously  fast 
Did  each  waTe,  with  iu  tawny  foam, 
And  arrowy  rushing  come. 

She  paused  not  to  think 

On  the  wave-worn  brink. 

But  plunged  into  the  wave. 
The  knight  the  spur  to  his  courser  gave, 
He  still  is  at  her  side. 
Fearlessly  through  the  ravenous  tide 
That  lady  did  her  palfrey  guide ; 
And  U  too  was  of  fairy  birth, 
And  breasted  the  stream  like  no  steed  of 

earth. 
Sir  Lionel's  steed  is  weary  and  spent. 
And  down  the  stream  hia  head  is  bent. 
The  waves  dash  over  the  warrior*a  crest. 

That  noble  steed  must  die  to<^ay  ; 
The  forioua  watera  know  do  rest. 

They  are  howling  for  their  prey. 
The  warrior  buffets  the  fierce  wave. 
His  courser  and  himself  to  save — 
In  vain — in  vain— -his  hour  is  nigh— 
But  will  that  lady  see  him  die? 
He  can  draw  no  more  his   labouring 

breath. 
Above  him  ^ftp  the  wings  of  death. 


Alas !  to  save  him  *tls  too  late, 
His  was  a  sad  and  early  fate-«> 
Oh,  Joy  !  no — no — on  the  farther  bank 
The  lady  stood,  as  the  warrior  sank; 
She  uttered  a  loud  and  walling  cry, 
And  tossed  her  arms  fn  despair  on  hlgh^ 
The  words  of  power — the  sign  of  mights-* 
She  quickly  uttered — she  made  aright. 

And  with  lightning  speed  through  tha 
yielding  air 
Slie  has  ta*en  her  flight. 

She  seized  his  bright  and  flowing  halr^ 
That  floated  yet  on  the  topmost  wave«» 

She  Is  in  time  to  save. 
I^ove  once  more  in  her  heart  has  pov^er  I 
O'er  him  like  a  mother  bending, 
Sweet  words  and  soft  caresses  blending. 
She  strives  to  bring  him  back  to  life. 
Long  and  doubtfbl  was  the  strife, 

Life  with  victor  death  contending. 
There  Is  light  In  his  eye  and  eolouron 

his  brow — 
He  lives     he  lives     she  Is  happy  now ! 

Away  they  fly  to  her  fairy  bower, 
His  broken  vows  are  all  forgiven. 
All  but  love  from  her  heart  Is  driven—' 
They  dwell  in  joyous  fairyland. 
And  love  Joins  thelv  hearts  with  a  roay 

band. 
The  knight  never  more  on  earth  was  seeq ; 
A  happy  man  was  he,  I  ween. 

Jan,  J  1834. 


MT  COUSIN  NICHOLAS. 


Chap.  V. 


Little  of  moment  occurred  either 
to  myself  or  my  friends  during  the 
next  two  years.  My  mother  was  still 
an  Inmate  of  Underdown  Hall,  where 
her  attentions  were  now  become  ab- 
solutehr  indispensable  to  the  com- 
fort of'^her  brother.  A  settled,  but 
calm  melancholy,  had  succeeded  to 
those  severer  transports  of  grief 
which  had  cngrossea  every  faculty 
of  her  mind  during  the  first  burst  of 
her  affliction  at  the  loss  of  my  father^ 
and  now,  if  not  happy,  she  was  at 
least  resigned.  My  cousin  Nicho* 
las  had  entered  himself  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Brazenose  College,  but 
so  widely  different  were  our  pur* 
suits  and  habits,  Uiat,  although  such 
near  neighbours,  we  saw  but  little 
of  each  other ;  nevertheless,  a  tole- 
rably good  understanding  was  kept 
up  between  ub,  and  though  rarely 
viaiUag,  we  alwtijn  remained  upon 
temm  ofcMUty. 


One  morning,  at  a  ratlier  earlier 
hour  than  was  customary  with  him, 
Nicholas  made  his  appearance  at  my 
rooms  in  Peckwater,  and  invited 
himself  to  breakfast  with  me.  I  soon 
found  that  his  object  in  paying  me 
this  friendly  visit  was  to  borrow  a 
little  money,  a  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  once  or  twice  before, 
at  times  when  his  exchequer  had 
been  at  a  low  ebb*  My  own  finan- 
ces happened  on  this  occasion  to  be 
by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  condi« 
tion,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  con« 
fessing  my  inability  to  accommodate 
him  at  present,  when  a  letter  was 
delivered  to  me  by  the  **  Scout," 
which,  from  its  size  and  weight,  ap« 
peared  to  contain  an  enclosure. 

It  was  from  my  moUier,  reqiaeatr 
Ing  to  ^ee  tn^  VmT^^^^3i^Ji^^^  **  \sl\«^ 
uTRent"b\i^\tA«r  NRVXOck^  v^  ^a«ifc  ^a.- 

\axe4  to  VtiBLWiw»>«A  ^tox 
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tmallf,  my  Tuture  proupprts  in  life,  dington  Hill.    The  daf  tr&a  brauti- 

She  dpcliQcd  ententi^  Into  piirtleu-  ful,  and  tiijr  roiiiia,  on  finding  bin- 

Inrs   till  we  abould  inpet,  conjured  self  dear  of  the  CDTirons  of  Oxfvrd 

nip  to  lose  no  i!m«'  in  ncltlnff  out  lo  without  detpction,  proreeded  to  A)»- 

join  her,  andexprexaed  herKoppeof  encumber  himself  of  Bundrf  laip 

fleeing  me  on  the  third  day,  it  i«|p«t,  siHc  hnndterchie/a  which  eoTflloped 

from  tbac  on  nhlch  I  should  receive  the  whole  of  the  lower  pflrt  of  liU 

her  eplatle.    The  enclosure  was  a  face,  and  bade  adieu  tu  a  vnluuiU 

remiliance  of  nufflcient  magnitude  nous  lurtout  which  bad  aUo  aa«hled 

to  obviate  any  dilticultlee  of  a  pecu-  materially  in  diaguiaing   hi*   tigure 

nlary  nature  wbicli  might  tend  to  re-  during  hia  walk.     The  aiivpr  waves 

tard  my  progress.    Thia  supply  came  of  old  Father  Thames  rolled   itt  out 

very  aeasouably  for  my  couiin  Ni-  feel  in   many  a  shining    meander, 

cholas,  with   whom   I   immediately  through  a  scene  of  more  than  Arra- 

shared  it,  as  the  moiety   would,  I  dian  lovelioeaa,  as  we  entered  ihr 

found,  amply  provide  for  my  own  town  of  Henley.    Here  we  partook 

wants  on  the  journey  I  was  about  lo  of  n  hasty   dinner,  when,  eager  te 

undertaitei  a  journey,  the  necessity  reach  Load  cm,  1  relolutely  reaisted 

for  which  I  did  not  hesitate  to  ac-  all  Nicholas's  covert  insinualivaa  r«> 


Snidnt  him  of,  and  heard  lonpir,    apwithig  Ito  «MBrill»ii  iHhi  iMfc^ 
■at the  reuoii  whichhid  inducwl    *'«bebMl»bffc*kl»MI«ni1MM 

■      -  "  "    -' -■!&■,"■■  weUMUasmniMB 

IMMk  for  Ike  dlKwrifK^iM* 
«  •■  qidet?  boHto...  nsiAaMs 
•  tgdn  put  tOb  «>i  !■;!*•  ItaM 


Wm  __  _„_. .„^„ 

wu  the  ImpwitbHity  of  Ma  others  prapoMk  for  Ike  dlKMriMa^liM* 

wise  carrying  lotoviecutloB  a  KhMM  "  —  •— "  ■^-— -  -  »- 

he  had  entertahiMt  6f  pro«e«dta^ 

inco^.  to  London,  for  Bome  parties  __  __,__ , 

lar  purpose  he  had  In  t1«w.    Aj  ha  hGoraaCQardea.' .       ■- <<;  Kiinta 
did  not  explain  what  Ibis  pmpoaa       Haviq;  diaaltaevf  ofaoSiHhMl 

waa,  1  thought  it  unaeeemary  to  »>  Mt  rid  «f  thi »--^i.i- . — — 

autre  into  ilv  but  acceded  tt  one*  lo  Imd  vAielt  luuallj 

)e  propoeal  which  he  made,  that  we  nej.howenr  aari       ..  _ 

should  travel  to  the  metropoUa  to-  pniRrmed,    Hr    Bb11«4bIiI4'>ii 

getber.  uora  numMad  du*  m.  bottl*  oCilfr 

Little  preparation  wae  neceiaarj'  fitte  wonH  proTe  aa  axcdlwtai 

for  either  of  ua;  I  haatily  threir  a  f  ii^— vt  ^■■^^l»  ^t■■f■ll■■^l#fH■^f^^ 

few  articles  of  dreaa  Into  a  portmas-  amaamKnt  i  obaenliig  at  tin  Wmn 

teau,  and,  through  the  interpoaldoa  ""         ■•    -  -•     •-    •  >   -   -  ™.- 1. 
of  my  tutor,  found  no  difficulty  lo 

obtdoing  IcBTC  for  my  Immediate  ^ , 

departure,  more  especially  aa  I  had  ■bould  sot  eilMrwlielaow.lrtll:to 

already  resided  the  numher  of  days  do  with  UnaeK    Mf  h«ld  «•»<» 

requisite  for  keeping  the  term,  and  full  of  ongeetana  M  ts  thtMnn 

the  Eaater  vacaUon  wi«  at  hand,  of "theboalBeaa"  wUlAlMriMM. 

Hot  «o  Ntcholaa— hii  Irregularlliea  doned  my  being  thMMiddiid7«l 

had  of  late  been  too  notorious  for  mimed  from  mj  a^ -"--    —' 


Cdtlme.  Tbla  unlucky  dreumitanc*, 


had  of  mte  been  too  notorious  for  mimed  from  Wf  atMH^  ntiM 

blm  to  hope  to  obtain  permiaiion  to  mbid  waa  ao  cidnalTelv  nncujliii 

•ecede  one  hour  before  the  appoint-  In  fomliig  a  IkoHnvd  'MMdhihll 

«nc*,  nevaa  ea  the  Biili}eeV1lNt!Z4Ma|d 

obri.  baUUMttoedlwnMwMlliS 

aiek-  pnpMilk  from  mn  Mlfaaflir/.to 

I  HT-  mj  (Anga  «r  plue  HU*  ^iMt 

ilailjr  dlBtwbllw«UM5«rvwMM*Za3 

D»—  laolplatolrfemtTvdttBtittedHB'' 

■hi^  deim  wklob  m*.  «r  titbaiiib^iilNd 

M*-  Bwrilomd  at  lbaler«,fc«l,:£M^ 

iMoa  polbnaed itaipark BMalMMiMr 

olbe  anM•.9t»Av^^ak»miMM(pm• 

Atmr  deBSBiWu^diaaaeiltik    WalMMV- 


__  ,  nannaaa  en  tJio  aulJBtl,  thilT Oarill 

however,  be  found  meana  to  obri-  w  all  Wftllbiwii  hart wonitAti^A 

ate,  by  plaring  bla  name  on  the  aIek-  pnpoal^  from  iMn-  Mifaaflly/dD 

lia^  wh«i,  having  directed  hb  ler-  mj  (Mga  «r  plaoe  HUdi  ^iMt 

Tant  to  draw  hla  commona  regnhiljr  dmrb  dw  «UMafe  af tow  IjlMJuiilit 

from  the  buttery  till  bia  retm—  I  aol  platoir  pamtTWd  ttttittuM'' 

feeling,  moreover,  amoral  certahi^  delm  wklob  m*,  «r  tBtbaiiib^iihad 

that  hie  injunction  would  ha  Ulb-  awrilomd  at  llealer«,l    *    ' 

fully  obeerved,  as  the  Mid  oornmoT'  — •-  --i- - 

would  of  oourae  bo  applied  to  H  _ 

aole  use  and  beneftt  of  the  rece(v«r 

dating  the  biumi-^'wtSuA  wfih  iaa|  li»:h|a,i| 

liegrtateBtpMBlUe  eomponmmtt  -^■^^- 

M^Blea  Bridge,  ud  ma  taktn  19 
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tively  declined  joining  him  in  his  po-  of  the  bench  close  towkkh  I  was 
tations ;  and  in  order  to  preTent  his  standing.  It  was  afenialeyclad,  like 
sitting  down  and  getting  drunk  by  the  major  part  of  the  audience,  in 
himself,  an  alternative  which  I  had  mourning*  over  which  was  thrown  a 
little  doubt  he  would  adopt,  propo-  garment  of  ffrey  cloth,  then  termed 
eed  that,  as  neither  play  nor  opera  "a  Bath  cloak;"  nor  did  any  thing  in 
was  exhibiting,  we  should  look  m  at  her  dress  indicate  a  superiority  over 
Covent  Garden,  and  listen  to  the  de-  the  generality  of  those  who  usually 
liffhtfnl  music  of  '*  Acis  and  Galatea."  occupied  that  portion  of  the  theatre 
iHicholas  said,  indeed  swore,  that  an  in  which  she  had  placed  herself  | 
oratorio  was  **  the  greatest  of  all  still  the  whole  appearance,  both  of 
possible  nuisances,"  and  that  be  herself  and  her  companions,  evinced 
would  as  soon  ''  be  crucified ;"  but  their  respectability, 
finding  me  absolutely  determined  These  latter  consisted  of  an  elderly 
not  to  "  make  a  night  of  it,"  he  at  female,  in  the  modest  garb  of  mid- 
length,  though  with  undisguised  re-  die  life,  having  much  the  appearance 
luctance,  agreed  to  accompany  me  ofa  substantial  tradesman's  wife,  and 
rather  than  **  snore  over  the  bottle"  a  lad  whom  I  conjectured  to  be  her 
by  hhnselfi  son ;  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
We  found  the  house  very  full,  and,  age,  and,  by  his  frequent  yawns  and 
being  still  In  our  travelling  dresses,  sleepy  demeanour,  seemed  to  be  a 
resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  encoun-  fellow-suflferer  with  my  cousin  Nl- 
tering  any  of  the  more  fashionable  cholas,  and  to  have  imbibed  at  least 
part  of  our  acquaintance  in  the  pre-  some  portion  of  that  ennui  which  the 
sent  deranged  state  of  our  habili-  latter  always  professed  to  feel,  and 
ments,  to  go  into  the  pit;  for  at  the  probably  experienced,  whenever  he 
period  to  which  my  nsrrative  refers,  entered  a  music-room.  On  these  two^ 
the  *'  customary  suit  of  solemn  however,  I  bestowed  but  a  very  cur* 
black"  worn  in  the  boxes  by  both  sory  glance,  my  whole  attention  be- 
sexes  during  Lent,  at  what  were  then  ing  immediately  and  involuntarily 
literally  "  performances  of  sacred  engrossed  by  the  lovely  creature  to 
music,"  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  whom  the  old  lady  performed  the 
innovating  hand  of  modern  illumina-  office  of  chaperon^  for  that  any  closer 
tion.  Our  intention  was  carried  into  connexion  existed  between  her  and 
effect  not  without  some  little  diffi-  tlie  being  who  was  fast  becoming 
culty,  for  every  seat  was  occupied,  the  object  of  my  idolatry,  my  whole 
and  we  were  glad  to  tske  up  our  squI  revolted  from  believing.  Early 
stations  in  "  very  excellent  standing  accustomed  to  mix  in  good  society, 
room"  near  one  of  the  benches,  at  I  had  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of 
no  great  distance  from  the  orchestra,  seeing  most  of  the  celebrated  bettea 
Thefiscinating  syren^  Stephens,  who  of  the  day,  but  never,  in  the  whole 
had  then  just  reached  the  zenith  of  course  of  my  experience,  had  I  met 
her  reputation,  was  never  in  finer  with  a  form  and  countenance  so 
voice ;  and  whatever  unwillingness  well  calculated  to  make  an  Impres* 
Nicholas  might  have  originally  felt  sion  on  the  susceptible  heart  of  a 
to  be  '*  bored  with  their  confounded  romantic  and  amorous  youth  of  one- 
catgut,"  even  he  was  not  entirely  and-twenty.  She  appeared  to  be 
IvtM  against  such  endianting  me-  three  or  four  years  my  iunior,  her 
ody.  As  to  mvself,  with  a  mind  na-  complexion  was  daazllngly  brilUant» 
turally  delighting  in  the  cimcord  of  her  features  were  cast  in  the  finest 
sweet  sounds,  a  taste  I  had  inherited  mould  of  beauty,  while  the  vivacitj 
from  my  moUier,  whose  whole  soul  and  intelligence  that  sparkled  in  her 
was  attuned  to  harmony,  I  had,  for  dark  blue  eyes,  evinced  the  powers 
some  time,  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  of  the  mind  within,  that  gave  anima- 
any  thing  but  the  fair  songstress  on  tf  on  to  so  expressive  and  charming  a 
the  stage ;  till  at  length,  during  a  tern-  countenance.  The  fixed  intensity  of 
porary  cessation  of  her  exerticms,  my  gase  at  length  attracted  her  no- 
occasioned  by  a  movement  in  the  ac-  tice,  and  she  blushed  deeply  as  her 
companiment,  a  slight,  and  half-  eye  sunk  beneath  mine  \^^^Uml^^ww 
suppressed  exdamauon  of  deligbt  %Minia\)iAti^«  V(i^^Q«ftM^&w^l 
drew  my  aUentlan  to  mj  immedlite  eiin\iia  aVnieA  ^\Jyfift.\  ^g^^^^q^^y 
a^ighhaur,  who  occupied  a  cormr  1kia!l1^£im^«KiaM^3EdiSa%^i«^^ 
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regard  orai  nilier  the  effect  of  mth  not  to  bo  found  La  any  or  llie  bi 

deity  than  dispteasure.    While  i  vim  belongs,  raost  probably,  to  the 

KedlutiQg  In  what  manner  to  Intro~  written,  or  comrnon  law,  and  direcTa 

dufeinyself  toone  who  had  already  th«  the  gtith  of  liie  criminaUliall  be 

made  a  much  greater  progress  in  my  washed  and  purged  away  through  the 

good  gruea  ibao  ovon  I  myseir  was  medium  of  the  nearest  pump, 
aware  of, ''  that  which  not  one  of  the 


1 


godti  could  venture  to  promii 
chauce  spontaneously  offered  to  my 
acceptance."  Oae  of  the  light-fin- 
gered fraternity,  who  ao  generally 
frequent  places  of  amuaement,  waa, 
while  labouring  in  his  vocation,  ob- 
■erted  by  my  cousin    Nichola 


"  BaliTfan  tlw  acting  orndmadrul  tlung 
And  the  omiccpllun,  » 11  tbe  Iiiteriia  U 
Llfcc  ■  phantums,  or  a  bideoua  ilr»tua." 
And  >o  It  wm  oq  the  present  occa- 
alan.  While  that  highly  reipectable 
{MTt  of  the  communily,  lo  which  I 
junt  alluded,  were,  in  the  e 


the  very  act  of  claadeaiineiy  sub-  else  of  their  undoubted  firerofi;atiTe, 
tracting  from  the  cuat-pocketof  the  hurrying  ofT  to  condign  puni«hment 
sleepy- looking  youth  just  mention-     the  atroclnua  depredator  "  rot  had 

J  _    ,.  — F .!_..,. >__!_ prtgged  the  gemman's  wipe,"  in  fuH 

accordance  with  (he  aiatate  (hy  them) 
in  that  case  made  and  provided, con- 
siderable confusion  nroee  in  die  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  transaction; 
certain  ladles  shrieked,  others  &int- 


tootf  most  invitingly  open, 
a  large  silk  handkerchief,  therein  de- 
posited till  the  termination  of  the 
performance  should  restore  It  to  Ita 
original  uae,  that  of  protecting  the 
r  part  of  his  physiognomy  from 


the  rawness  and  inctemency  of  the  ed,  while  a  few  vUras  both  shrieked 
night  air.  As  It  formed  no  part  nf  and  fainled.  Kfy  charmer  did  nei- 
my  cousin's  system  of  politics  to  ther;  hut  the  agitation  of  her  man- 
•MictioD  any  miachlef  thai  neither  ner,  and  the  lily,  now  fast  usurping 
aiDUned  nor  Intereated  hitn,  lod  as  the  place  of  the  rose  upon  her  cheek, 
he  foresaw,  in  a  moment,  that  the  shewed  that  she  was  not  altogether 
bustle  consequent  on  the  detection  ineeosible  to  alarni.  Perhaps  there 
of  so  nefarious  a  piece  of  delin-  is  no  moment  so  fnvourablo  tor  a 
quency  might  probably  do  both,  and  lover  as  that  in  which  the  object  of 
be  iniiaitely  more  aereeable  and  en-  hie  affections  either  U,  or  fancieaher- 
livening  than  even  the  music  of  the  self.  In  danger,  with  no  other  protec- 
epheres,  had  he  been  within  hearing  tion  to  fly  to  but  hts  own.  1  failed 
of  their  celestial  harmony,  he  hesitx-  not  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity, 
ted  not  an  instant  to  proclaim  hie  and  improved  so  well  the  few  mi- 
acquaintance  with  the  aeed  then  in  niites  of  bustle  which  ensued,  as  not 
the  course  of  perpetration,  and  to  only  to  introduce,  but  to  ineratlate 
interrupt  the  meditated  retreat  of  myself  considerably  both  with  the 


is  dexterous  conveyancer. 

The  disturbance  which  ensued 
may  be  imagined.  The  offender, 
thus  taken  in  tbe  very  act,  or,  as  the 
Scotch  have  it,  "  wiA  the  red  hand," 
found  it  useless  to  deny,  and  impo 


damsel  and  the  n 
"  lubberly  boy,"  his  little  fracas.  In 
which  his  handkerchief  had  borne  ao 
difltinguished  a  part,  (an  article,  by 
the  way,  which  the  gentleman  who 
' "  '  '  '   from  tne  fangs  of  the 


aible  to  justify,  bis  uuauihorized  ap-  pickpocket  when  Nicholas  seized  his 

projiriation  of  another's  chattels.    A  collar,  forgot,  in  tbe  excess  of  his  in- 

portion  of  the  surrounding  specta-  dignation,  to  return  to  Its  owner,) 

tore  prepared  immediately  to  put  In  had  given  a  filip  to  nature,  and  he 

force  that  very  summary  law,   of  was  actually  wide  awake  for  a  full 

which  tbe  mobility  of  England  might  quarter  of  an  hour;  but,  as  his  mind 

in  those  days  have  been  considered  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  magni- 

e  the  framers,  expounders,  and  tu.de  of  bis  losa,  his  presence  gave 


i,  but  which,  much  to  llie 
regret  of  all  good  ciUzens,  has  of  late 
years  sunk  into  desuetude, 
then  dreamed  for  a  moment  i 

N«w  Police,"  or  an  appeal  t  _._  j        - ■ 

Richard:  "to  tbeiroWn  salutary  de-     cow\4nfte\p\\tam'!  w\!.Wn^thathe 
ftee  did  tb»f  bare  immediate  re-    h^tBt\W^v\»\a'^e^l^Yl»'^teMl^k^ 


e  not  the  slightest  molestation.     I 

IS  much  more  annoyed  by  Nicho- 

jas,  who,  in  spite  of  my  endeavours 

to    keep  him  Er    the  background, 

would  occasionally  interfere; 
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tbe  hotel.    But  this  arrangement  hj 
no  means  met  the  ideas  of  my  couslii 
Nicholas,  who  bad  kindly,  and  with- 
out any  Bolicitation  on  my  part,  ac- 
companied me  in  the  chase.  He  now 
found  himself  at  its  termination  Terr 
uneipectedly  in  tlie  immediate  vicf- 
nity  of  an  edifice,  wliich  contain^ 
an  object  possessinff  cliarmB,  to  him 
not  less  attractive  Uian  those  wfaidh 
bad  operated  to  brings  me  into  the 
same  neighliourhood.  This  object  of 
my  cousin's  devotions  was  a  certein 
table,  most  beautifully  variegated 
and  adorned  with  a  motley  covering 
to  frustrate,  and  almost    of  red  and  blaclc  cloth,  ezhibitinff, 
flatter   myself   tliat   the    moreover,  the  delightful  accompani- 
ment of  sundry  packs  of  cards,  toffe- 
ther  with  all  and  every  the  sacrifimal 
instruments  necessary  for  ofiering  up 
human  victims  at  the  shrine  of  Plutna. 
Many  were  the  persuasions  made  use 
of  by  my  cousin  to  induce  me  to  ac- 
company him  into  the  penetralia  of 
h'ad  contrived  to  gain  by  my  atten^    this  temple  of  Mammon,  in  tlie  more 


ceremony  of  immersion, — whetheras 
pumper  or  ptimpce,  I  should  not  have 
cared  one  farthing.  As  things  stood, 
I  was  obliged  to  let  matters  take 
their  course;  though!  pertainly could 
have  dispensed  with  his  society  when, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  oratorio,  he 
made  a  daring,  though  unsuccessful 
attempt,  to  induce  the  youns  lady  to 
accept  his  assistance  in  getting  clear 
of  the  crowd,  and  to  leave  me  the 
more  honourable,  but  less  pleasing, 
post  of  acting  as  escort  to  her  anti- 
quated companion.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  I  was  sufficiently  on 
the  alert 
dared   to 

nymph  idded  in  rendering  vain  his 
manceuvre,  as  she  thankfully  accept- 
ed my  arm,  and  afforded  me  the  In- 
expressible delight  of  conducting  her 
to  a  hackney-coach,  which  hadappa- 
rently  remained  in  waiting  for  the  par- 
ty. But^  notwithstanding  tlie  footing  I 


tion  to  their  convenience  during  the 
disturbance,  as  well  as  afterwards,  I 
nevertheless  found  it  impossible  to 
extract  from  either  the  young  or  the 
old  lady  the  secret  of  their  address, 
and  was  inexpressibly  disappointed 
when,  having  placed  them  in  the 
coach^  and  received  their  acknow- 
ledgments for  what  they  termed  my 
politeness,  the  matron  simply  saying 
to  the  coachman, "  To  tlie  house  you 
brought  us  from  I  "  made  me^  a  gra- 
cious bow,  and  drew  up  the  window. 
The  vehicle  was  in  motion  the  next 
ndnute,  but  not  before  honest  .7irrrr/>, 
in  return  for  a  half-crown  piece,  had 
sold  me  the  interesting  intelligence 
that  the  place  of  his  destination  was 
Jermyn  Street    Determined,  how- 
ever, to  be  fully  satisfied  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  my  information,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  particular  house 
to  which  the  party  was  bound,  I 
failed  not  to  follow  the  coach,  which 
proceeding  at  a  very  moderate  pace, 
enabled  me  to  keep  it  in  view  vfith^ 
out  any  difficulty,  till  I  saw  it  even- 
tually disembogue  its  predous  con- 
tents at  the  door  of  a  respectable- 
looking  house  in  the  street  above 
named. 

My  fu-st  care  on  having  thus  for- 
tunately, as  I  supposed,  succeeded  in 
"  marking  them  down,"  was  to  put 
myself  in  possession  of  the  numoer 
of  the  mansioOf  after  which  I  pro- 
pased  to  remrvL  for  the  preaent  to 


recondite  mysteries  of  which  he  very 
kindly  offered  to  initiate  me.  Bat, 
resisting  all  his  importunitiea  to  en^ 
gage  in  so  dangerous  a  pursuit^  and 
finding  it  useless  to  persuade  him  to 
alter  his  determination,  I  quitted  him 
in  the  street,  and  retraced  my  atepa 
to  the  Tavistock,  to  dream  of  an 
angel  in  a  Bath  cloak. 

The  following  morning  I  arose  an 
hour  before   my  usual  time,  and 
scarcely  allowed  myself  a  few  mo- 
ments to  swallow  a  hasty  breakfiut, 
so  eager  was  I  to  avail  myself  of  the 
little  services  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  render  my  goddess  the 
night  before,  by  calling  to  "  hope  she 
had  experienced  no  serious  ill  effects 
from  her  alarm."    I  was,  besides,  in 
a  complete  fidget  lest  Nicholas,  too, 
should  be  taken  with  a  ftetk  of  early 
rising,  and  insist  on  joining  me  iii 
my  proposed  visit.    In  this  respects 
however,  my  fears  were  perfectly 
groundless,  as  I  found,  on  enquiry, 
that  worthy  had  not  l>een  very  long 
in  bed.  havinjo^y  as  I  doubted  no^ 
spent  the  major  part  of  the  prece- 
ding night  in  that  rapturous  vacilla- 
Uon  of  spirit  produced  by  the  alter- 
nation 01  good  and  bad  fortune  in 
some  exciSng  game  of  cliance.    He 
was  still  sounoi  asleep;  I  took  good 
care  not  to  disturb  hlm^aacA^KX^NBu 
oik  mf  aii^i^n^x^  li^'nA.  Vks«v«« 
&saeTii\m  xVifti  tmkj  '^^  ^^  '^»»* 
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Bucoaw"— ft  trath  1  wu  deMined  to  half  the  streets  at  the  treit  «id  i 

experience  moat  pciofullf  in    Iba  the  town;  iaTtiudldlpeorendp 

pfeKat  Insianc*.      On  apptjing  at  iain  everjr  ehon  1  pasaed,  and  M 

the  licNue  in  Jermja  Street,  I  wa>  Uniso  everf  wiudow  wlih  tbe  kM 

Mtouuded  bf  the  iDformUion  thai  nees  of  a  familiar  of  Ld  )<, 

uo  ladies,  auBweriae  the  deacriptiou  luandaH.    Oace,  indeed,  J 

whicb  I  gave,  resided  there  at  ail|  1  caught  ■  RKnpi*  «f  ■  * 

idtfcough  two  Bur.h  b&d  certaialf  ta-  la  ibe  deUew  Of  Ita  ~ 

ken  tea  the  ds^  before  with  Mrs  Uiat  of  wij  cMnur,  . 

Uorgan,  n  lod^nr  who  occupied  the  beat  MjA  with  hopa  T 

ficstdoori  that  the  r  had  after  wards  alMtonlrMhicreswiiijrdl 

gone  awajr  in  a  hackuef -coach,  to  ment,    when,    afler    I    had    o'>T^I* 

the  theatre,  it  was  believed,  and  had  bruhed  mj  ehlDs,  asd  beat  all  tW 

returned  late  in  the  evening,  but  br«a^  out  of  my  body,  bf  makhufi^ 

that  they  bad  onlf  remained  a  few  cannon  between   on   apple-barrvil^ 

,  when,  hating  partaken  of  and  an  old-clothesman,  in  mj  hurfit' 

«DtB  of  a  triy  which  had  been  to  "head"  the  fancied  bd^I,  mf  enP 

aetoutineipectationoftheiinrrlral,  were~bUst«d  bj  tlie  sight  of  a  Mil 

ther  had  finaJI}'  taken  their  depar-  as  hldeoiu  as  age  and  ugliness  c.«dA| 

ture  in  a  liiudBome  darli-green  dm-  make  It    Wearj  and  dlanirited,  II^ 

lich  came  to  fetch  them  awsjr.  lengUi  gave  up  my  Iruilletia  chaavj^ 

t  leaet,  wai  the  account  fur-  but,  ere  I  returned  to  my  hol«1,  rM>* 


riot,  which  came  to  fetch  them  awsf.  lengUi  gave  up  my  firuilli 

This  -  '-  -•  -  -  -' —  '  -  •--     -  *-- ^ 

«>l«li  ,  ^    . 

good  offices  1  secured  by  a  trifling  rate  effort  to  recover  tbe  scenL 


present,  and  who  also  informed  me, 
Uiat  she  had  never  teen  the  younger 
lady  of  the  two  before,  nnd  the  elder 


tills  view  1  entered  a  jeweller's  Hhoji, 
whose  windows  displayed  "  an  ele- 
aworlmenl''  of  b-inkets,  and 


Much  disconcerted 
genee,  I  could  not  refrain  from  curs- 
ing my  own  Ktupidity  in  allowins 
them  ttius  to  escape  me,  though 
r  heads  than  mine  might  have 


not   above   twice  or  three  tlmesi    hvrlDg  Nirdiued  a  plain,  but  hand' 

»..__t   J! ._j   .^  .i.i_  ._._ui      ioHw»maitrette,  which  i  afterwards 

rsplaaUhM  ai  a  perfumer'^,  once 
more  iwtraced  tay  steps  to  Jcrmrn 
Street.  Prom  mynewauiillsry.The 
maid,  I  soon  learned  that  I  had  no- 
been  puzzled  to  know  how  to  have  thing  fvther  to  expect  in  that  quar- 
prevented  it,  as  not  the  slightest  sua-  ter  at  present,  in  the  way  of  InietlU 
picion  of  their  being  merely  visitors  gence,  and  therefore  bnldly  de. 
at  tbe  house  to  which  1  traced  them,  manded  to  see  Mrs  Morgan  herself, 
bad  ever  entered  my  mind.  My  only  Fortunatelf ,  as  I  then  tmsgined,  that 
course  was  to  promise  the  girl  an  lady  waa  at  home;  so,  desiring  the 
additional  gratuity,  if  she  could  sue-  girl  to  announce  me  simply  as  "  a 
ceed  in  learning  the  place  of  their  gentleman  on  business,"  I  wb9  Intro- 
abode;  nhicli  done,  1  walked,  witii  a  duced  forthwith  into  the  presence  of 
very  different  step,  and  in  a  very  an  elderly  female,  furnished  wii 
different  mood  from  that  in  which  I  one  of  the  most  forbidding  rieages 
had  set  out,  towardfl  St  Jamea's  park,  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  en- 
revolving  in  ray  mind  the  means  counter.  Nothing  daunted,  bo werer, 
which  it  would  be  most  adtisahle  for  at  her  "  vinegar  aspect,"  I  proceeded 
me  to  adopt,  in  order  to  oblaiu  tiie  at  once  to  unfold  tlie  nature  of  "my 
wisfaed-for  intelligence.  Nor  did  tt  buaiDMs,"  which  was,  as  my  readers 
fail  to  present  itself  to  my  recolleo  will  donbtlese  have  anticipated,  nel- 
tion,  tliBt  a  very  short  time  indeed  tlier  more  nor  lees  than  "to  restore  to 
was  left  me  to  make  Uie  necessary  th«  c&fcr  of  the  two  ladies  1  had  the 
enquiries,  unless  I  should  altogether  honour  of  escorting  frnm  the  play* 
give  up  tlie  idea  of  attending  mj  house,  the  evening  before,  a  vinal- 
mother's  summons  by  the  day  ap-  grelte,  which  1  had  unnjllinglf 
pointed  in  her  letter.  Twenty-four  rotainud  after  ita  use  n-«»  ren- 
bourx,  however,  1  thought  I  could  dered  superfluous  by  the  recovery 
eommaod,  and  wonders  might  be  of  hei  il'iHiihtrr  from  the  terror  she 
Mcbieved  in  hull'  diac  time  by  a  sin-  had  expuriencud,  nnd  to  expri'se  toy 
eereaadenterprieiagioveF-.buMtaa  fervent  Wnea  ^«.<.  ^«x  «.\B.im  had 
were  all  my  efforU  to  discaver  say    \>eea  ■niH.ApAVi^i«ivm^*aMAjUg 
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Whether  it  was  that  the  old  snap-  dreary  day  in  the  month  of  March 

dragon  suspected  my  veracity  from  saw  me  once  more  at  Underdovm 

the  expression  of  my  tell-tale  coun-  Hall,  as  gloomy,  uncomfortable,  and 

tenance,  I  knew  not;  though  I  think  thoroughly  out  of  temper  as  any  du« 

it  far  from  improbable,  as  1  never  in  tiful  youn^  gentleman  in  the  world 

my  life  could  acquire  from  my  cou-  could  possibly  be,  when  thwarted  in 

sin  Nicholas  that  happy  nonchalance  his  pursuits  by  the  untimely  inter- 

with  which  he  would  utter  you  half  position  of  his  mamma.  The  genuine 

a  dozen  lies  in  a  breath,  without  tlie  joy,  however,  expressed  by  my  dear 

slightest  embarrassment  or  discom*  mother  at  my  arrival,  and  the  cor^ 

posure  of  muscle :  certain  it  is,  that  dial  greeting  of  Sir  Oliver,  soon 

my,  tormenting  auditress  soon  con-  alleviated,  \i  they  failed  to  dissipate 

vlnced  me  that  it  would  be  easier  to  enUrely,  my  chagrin.    I  say  notninff 

extract  a  guinea  from  a  miser  s  purse,  of  the  friendly  shake  of  the  hand 

or  a  plain  answer  from  a  diplomap  vouchsafed  me  by  the  taciturn  Cap- 

tist's  portfeuille,  than  to  obtain  from  tain,  or  the  simpering  congratulationa 

her  the  information  I  so  eagerly  of  Miss  Pyefinch,  who  remarked,  in 

panted  to  obtain.  With  an  excess  of  the   most   flattering   manner,   that 

good  breeding,  ludicrously  at  va-  *'  Master  Stafford "  (I  was  neariy 

riance  with  the  sourness  of  her  phy-  twenty-two,  and  measured  five  feet 

siognomy,  she  eluded  my  request  to  eleven    in   my   stockings )   ^  had 

be  admitted  to  see  the  lady,  parried  grown  surprisingly,  and  was  votj* 

my  enquiries^  thanked  me  for  my  much  improved  d  together  since  she 

ci?ility,  and,  requesting  me  to  give  saw  him  last"    I  foand  the  worthy 

myseli'  no  farther  trouble  about  the  baronet  as  stout^  as  jovial,  and  aa 

truiket^  (which  ahe  pledged  herself  proud  of  his  ancestry  as  ever ;  time^ 

to  return  to  the  ri^ht  owner  at  an  mdeed,  had  laid  a  lenient  hand  ok 

early  opportunity,)  fairly  bowed  and  him,  and,  but  that  his  hair  had  be- 

curtsied    me   out    of   the    house^  guntoassumethetint  of  the  badger 

without  my  having  been  able  to  ar-  rather  than  Chat  of  the  raven,  liule 

rive  at  any  other  certainty  than  Uiat  difference  was  to  be  observed  in  his 

I  had  thrown  away  five  pounds  ten  appearance,  from  that  which  he  had 

upon  a  most  unprofitable  specula-  exhibited  at  the  time  I  had  first  been 

tion,  and  one  which  presented  not  presented  to  his  notice.    Not  so  Mrs 

the  shadow  if  a  return ;  in  short,  the  Stafford ;  her  health  had  never  beea 

cool,  sarcastic  demeanour  of  that  ler^  good  since  my  father's  death,  and  it 

rible  old  woman  fully  convinced  me  was  with  pain  I  now  remarked  that 

that*  from  the  very  first,  she  had  she  looked  much  thinner,  and  was 

penetrated  my  motives,  seen  throush  evidently  much  weaker,  than  when 

ray  stratagem,  and  made  my  wh^e  I  had  last  quitted  her  ;    but  her 

scheme  recoil  upon  myself.     One  spirits  were  still  good,  much  better 

advantage,  however,  I  bad  at  least  indeed  than  I  had  long  been  accui- 

gained  by  my  attempt;  that  was  the  tomed  to  see  them,  and  her  eve 

securing  still  farther  the  assistance  gleamed  once    more,  occauonaUy, 

of  my  friendly  Abigail,  to  whom  I  with  a  portion  of  that  playful  fire 

made  the  most  magnificent  promises,  which  during  the  lifetime  of  her  has- 

on  the  simple  condition  that  she  band  had  marked  its  scintiUatioiia. 

should  transmit  the  desired  intelli-  She  was  evidently  much  pleased  at 

gence  to  an  address  with  which  1  something;  but  what  that  something 

furnished  her;  and,  with  nothing  be-  was  which  afforded  her  so  much  ap« 

yond  this  frail  foundation  to  rest  ray  parent  satisfaction,  remained  a  mjra- 

hopes  upon,  I  at  last  quitted  London,  tery  not  to  be  solved  till  the  follow^ 

leaving  Nicholas  behind  me,  and  ful-  ing  morning.    I  therefore  repressed 

ly  resolving  to  extricate  myself  aa  my  curiosity  as  I  best  might,  and  re* 

soon  as  possible  from  any  engage-  tired  to  my  couch,in  the  ardent  hope 

ment  which  my  mother  might  have  of  being  visited  in  ray  dreams  by  es- 

formed  for  me,  that  I  might  return  chanting  visions  of  my  fair  but  "niH 

to  the  metropolis^  where  only  I  had  known   enslaver.    Sir  Oliver  nd 

any  hope  of  succeeding  in  my  search  forced  on  me  cexU\.tLT^^(DBk  ^  ^xdA^ 

after  the,  perhi^s  unconscious,  poa-  pork  lot  vwraet.   V  V^  ^^^"^^^^^ 
aetmor  oimy  riioawaj  heart.  draamX  ^  w  ^w^  ^»A.  ^a^^w^" 

The  eveniug  of  a  cold,  wet»  and    gn. 
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At  leoglh  dainz  for  liim  what  lila  BfTdctioii  dic- 

"  Till  mam,  in  ruiMl  maotle  ckd,  tated,  BDd  Indeed  forced  him  to  m- 

I'Mp'd  o'erili«ia]iof"our  "hi)ib«Mtcrn  crifice  all  big  early  hsbits BDd  altach* 

hill."  menta  for  the  valuable  appoinlmcnt 

After  a  breakfast  which  appeared  tu  which  eventually  crowned  him  wtth 

me  to  be  unusually  protracted,  1  re-  wealUi  aa  well  as  tionour,  atill  he 

tired  wiih  my  mother  to  her  drees-  *""  entertained  the  kindliest  feel- 

iug-room,  there  to  receive  from  her  ^''S*  towards  hia  youDgest  brollier, 

a  commuDicBiion  of  those  weighty  and,  aa  far  aa  lay  in  hit  power,  aided 

moiivea  which  bad  induced  her  to  hia  promotion,  by  the  exerrlae  of  all 

'    H  abruptly.    I  learn-  tbe  intaraat  he  poaaeaaedj  fully  d 


heard   but  little,  and  seen  nothing,  , , 

General  Lord  ViacountHanningham,  Imi  nneeMary  for  Ui  Md  tb^gC- 

the  elder,  and  now  eole  ■urvlfliw,  cliuive  ttM.    DmiIi,m  ««  kHM  ik 

brother  of  m;  lamsBted  father.  TbTa  rMd?  •Mn,  frnabsM  Ikk  pr^fMl  | 

eplitle  atated  tbe  fact  of  hia  lord-  •»!  Coloul  Stdhrd  enln^  oOM- 

■hip'a  arrival  in  England,  after  u  pUMiTcIy  Inmnt  of  Ua  ftilir^ll 

abwnce  from  his  nati?e  land  of  maor  uMntloBi  jlnit  bot  OM  Ai  MOM 

years'   duration,   In    the  couna  of  cnwl  ipoihr  hadrolibodUBafeiilf 

which  time  hia  paternal  affecdona  tfaoaa  twloTod  boya  to  lAoa  In  hMl 

'  had  been  aeveretj  lacerated,  by  wit-  oooe  looked  up  ■•  daatldld  M  !»■»■ 

neaaing  a  line  and  dearly-loved  fit-  mithlanoiBewdbanoantopMlafr 

mily  of  promising  children  yielding,  ^ibo  ncumdwIthfrMtWWmA 

together  with  their  mother,  one  by  'TMi  nmr  In  lili  ni^Iiwl  ili>l|M  ■■d, 

one,  to  the  fatal  effecta  of  a  climate  aa  Ao  btbar  WW  beyoad  iMfwA 

but  too  uncongenial  with  a  Euro-  of  bia  boMTolene^  reMind  to  ««• 

pean  constitution.     Of  three  boys,  fer  bb  beoefita  OS  tbe  bob.    H  ttk 

and  aa  manyglrla,  one  only  of  the  InteadoBbawiBlbeiaonMadnN^ 


latter  now  remained  to  blm ;   and,  as  that  sob  ma  bow,  by  Ai  filhD« 

trembllnK  leat    the  aame  dreadful  of  hl»  iw  l—ii^-iir^fU,  fctfirai  bg^ 

cause  which  bad  robbed  him  in  anc-  preaumptlTe  to  tbe   Ala  af  lU^ 

ceasion  of  her  brothers  and  aiitara,  ntngham,  and  tbe  laat  poamor  af 

should  alao  deprive  him  of  thia,  now  tbe  noble  Bame  of  Sl^id. 
become  his  only,  hope.  Lord  Haa-        Sucb  waa  tbe  tCBW  of  Ui  opMlb 

ntngham  had  reliaquiahed  the  high  wUch  concluded  witfc  A«  tapwBi 

ana  lucrative  aituailon,  and  the  atate,  alos  of  aa  eameat  dealre  to  NO  bla 

little  short  of  regal,  which  he  held  In  who  waa  deaibed  to  bbnlt  Ua  b^ 

one  of  our  richest  colonies,  to  teek  noura,  and  InUniated  that  ibo  ehfr 

once  more  the  ahorei  of  hia  own  racter  he  bad  already  beard  of  Ui 

country.loaded, indeed, with weallb,  nephew,  (taj  moihor  reid  ■•  tUa 

but  all  loo  dearly  purcbated  by  the  part  of  toe  letter  wMi  «  awaBlw 

loia  of  hia  wife  and  offapriiw>  Great  heart,)  la  reply  to  ihotBqrirliiwMdlt 

Indeed  were  the  changea  which  the  be  bad  instltated  "f^*^  ^Am, 

gallant  Viacouut  found  had  taken  nade  blm  aaxioua  Oat  A«  ■oaHw 

place  during  hi*  lonr  abtencefrom  -•—"—' ' "■■- 

England.    Hia  two  brothers  were, 
botn  of  Uien,  no  more;  of  all  Us 

(mce  numerous  relativea  and  con-  , 

nesiona  my  mother  and  myielf  were  tinnatf  Iniinij  enlalnailahllBpitoB 

the    aoliUry  aurTifora,    neither    of  log  iBvItatloB  to  mr  nolbn,  ^W 

whom  he  had,  of  courae,  ever  bo-  bw  to  accoDpiBy  Mr  aan  to  (£•£ 

held,  BUattachmenttohiabrothera,  reaor  Squre,  aa  bla  csHMatoBto 

and  to  Charlea  eapedally,  bad  been  witb  Mlnbten  woal4  ftr  a  ttato, 

a  Btrong  one ;  and  although  the  con-  reader  it  lamoealUe  nr  A*  •»-Of> 

^ji«</«ttleafJiisownfinances,wUcb  Tenor  UaaaMr-M  fMt  Ah  iUUffc 

/Dl&«ear/;«rpart  of  bla  career  were  bh^  tea,  ma  taamqed  «C  vl  •» 

</to^t&er  unequal  to  tlwdeceutauf-  My*  fM>.  Aa  *^  «t  ^ri^i^ 


nte  letter.  wUch,  I  aaed  bA^K 
waa  a  very  loq  oti^  nd  mmM 
■a  the  handaomeat  and  aoat  aMe^ 
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branches  of  the  House  of  Stafford,  by  mother.  To  be  thus  unceremoniouslj 

the  marriage  of  the  two  last  remain-  disposed  of,  without  being  even  con« 

ing  scions  of  the  family.  suited  on  the  subject,  appeared  to 

Of  all  the  proposals  that  could  me  neither  consistent  wiUi  the  re* 

have  been  submitted,  it  is  doubtful  spect  I  thought  my  due,  nor  alUw 

if  any  one  could  have  been  recom-  gether   reasonable.     Miss   Stafford 

mended  of  a  nature  more  gratifying  might,  for  au^ht  I  knew  to  the  con* 

to  my  mother  than  the  one  thus  al«  trary,  be  all  Siat  my  mother  repre- 

ludedto.  Lord  Manningham's  wealth  seated  her  to  be,  but  then  agam^- 

was  now  immense,  and,  being  almost  she  might  not-^oty  if  she  were,  I 

entirely  of  his  own  acquisition,  was,  might  not  like  her,  or — ^though  self- 

of  course^  with  the  exception  of  the  love  whispered  that  was  scarcely 

very  small  entailed   Estate    which  possible-*she   might  not   like   me. 

went  widi  the  Viscountcy,  complete-  Nor  should  I  be  acting  with  candour 

ly  at   his  own  disposal.     To  me,  were  I  to  deny  that,  had  this  propo- 

indeed,  a  barren  title  would  descend,  sal  been  made  to  me  before  I  quitted 

but  that|  without  the  funds  necessary  Oxford,  it  ndght  have  been  viewed 

to  support  Its  dignity,  might  rather  in  a  very  different  light.    At  present 

be  considered  as  a  misfortune  than  the  charms  of  the  unknown  fair  one 

a  boon.    An  arrang^ent  like  tliat  certainly  tended  most  materially  to 

proposed  would  obviate  every  incon-  bias  my  inclinations,  and  though  I 

venience.    Report  spoke  highly  of  was  not  so  far  gone,  either  in  love  or 

the  person  and  accomplishments  of  in  romance,  as  at  once  to  resolve  on 

the  donourable  Miss  Stafford,  al-  rejecting  so  fair  an  offer, — if  offer 

though  (from  her  father's  time  having  that  might  be  called,  which  at  most 


been  hitherto  too  much  occupied  was  only  an  insinuation, — still  the 
since  his  return  to  admit  of  his  form-  recoUecdon  of  the  tender,  yet  mo- 
ing- a  suitable  establishment)  she  bad  dest  glances  I  had  encountered  in 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  general  the  pit  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
society,  but  at  the  next  birthday  she  undoubtedly  contributed  to  render 
was  to  be  presented ;  then,  of  course,  me  averse  from  a  proposal,  my  ac- 
her  career  of  fashion  would  com-  ceptance  of  which  would,  of  course, 
meuce,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  num«  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  farther 
berless  admirers,  among  the  votaries  acquaintance  with  the  object  of  my 
of  tOR,  would  rapidly  present  them-  search,  even  should  I  be  fortunate 
selves  in  the  train  of^the  possessor  enough  to  discover  her  retreat  Ne- 
of  so  many  charms,  and  the  inheri-  vertheless,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
trix  of  so  many  rupees.  On  every  the  force  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute's 
account,  therefore,  my  mother  was  observation,  *'  it  is  very  unreason- 
anxious  that  I  should  lose  no  time  able  to  object  to  a  lady  you  have 
in  securing  to  myself  an  interest  both  never  seen ;"  and  the  idea  at  the  same 
with  my  noble  uncle  and  his  fair  moment  occurring  to  me  that  my 
daughter;  and  nothing  prevented  her  attendance  on  Lord  Manningham 
from  at  once  writing  to  me,  and  ex-  in  town  would  be»  perhaps,  the  most 
plaining  the  whole  affair,  but  the  efficacious  method  I  could  take  to 
idea  she  entertained  that  she  could  make  the  discovery  that  lay  so  near 
better  expatiate  upon  the  advantages  ray  heart,  I  gave  my  assent  to  the 
of  such  a  match  in  a  personal  inter-  proposal,  that  I  should  pay  my  uncle 
view,  combined  with  a  wish  of  hear-  a  visit,  not  only  without  reluctance, 
ing  from  my  own  lips  the  pleasing  but  even  with  an  alacrity,  to  which 
assurance,  that  my  most  earnest  en-  an  unwillingness  to  occasion  so  much 
deavours  should  be  forth  with  applied  pain  to  my  mother,  as  I  saw  the  ex- 
to  tlie  realization  of  this,  her  most  pression  of  my  real  feelings  on  the 
fondly  cherished  hope.  subject  would  give  her,  midnly  con- 
Although  naturally  of  a  sanguine  tributed.  A  sort  of  coxcombical 
temperament,  and  fully  alive  to  all  feeling  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  I 
the  advantages  which  rank  and  pro-  mioht  like  a  young  lady  who,  it  was 
perty  bestow  on  tlieir  possessor,  ten  to  one,  might  not  like  me,  contri- 
there  was  nevertheless  a  something  buted  to  decide  the  i&aMkc^^xA.'V 
in  all  this  which  did  not  present  •*  g^^e  Va  my  «Ms«»mbl^^  nh\^ ^;;>»\ 
itsel/ to  my  view  in  quite  su^gloww  leriJAy  4Mm\  iSowt^  w^  ^5?^*^ 
iag  col  mm  as  ii  did  to  that  of  wy  teidgnaiAOTu  IRi  iftxs«D«sK^  w*^^^^ 
VOL.  XXXV,  NO.  ccxxr.  ^^ 
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was  not  80  blind  as  to  be  insensible 
to  my  indifference  on  n  subject  which 
she  had  fondly  flattered  herself 
would  have  elicited  far  more  vivid 
emotions  ;  still,  as  I  expressed  no 
disinclination  to  the  measure,  remon- 
strance was  impossible,  and  she  con- 
tented herself  with  re-stating,  in  the 
most  persuasive  language  of  which 
she  was  mistress,  the  various  and 
incalculable  advantages  attendingthe 
connexion.  Her  endeavours  were 
not  wholly  unnucccssful,  and,  after 
a  day  principally  bpcnt  in  reflection 
on  all  the  proa  and  ctnis  of  the  busi- 
ness, I  went  to  repose  with  a  reso- 
lution of  confirming  my  willingness 
to  avail  myself  immediately  of  his 
Lordship^s  invitation,  trusting  to 
Providence  and  to  events  as  they 
might  arise,  to  enable  me  either  to 
accept  or  decline  the  honour  intend- 
ed mo.  This  I  signified  to  my  mo- 
ther before  I  retired  for  the  night,  in 
such  terms  as  again  caused  the  beam 
of  satisfaction  and  joy  to  sparkle  in 
her  eye.  On  the  following  day  I 
again  pursued  my  way  towards  that 
great  emporium  of  the  wealth  of  the 
universe,  which,  as  i  firmly  believed, 
contained,  among  its  other  treasures, 
the  paraifon  of  her  sex — Hemember, 
reader,  I  was  then  not  twenty-two. 

The  weather  on  this  occasion  was 
still  more  boisterous  and  unpleasant 
than  on  the  day  of  my  journey  into 
the  country,  but  I  niMther  marked 
its  state  nor  felt  its  inconvenience. 
The  road,  the  prospects,  the  very 


tMv. 

post-boys  were  all  charming;  andi 
but  that  they  were  rather  afow»  the 
venr  horses  would  have  had  the  be- 
nefit of  that  complacency  with  which 
I  was  now  disposed  to  regard  all 
nature,  animate  and  inanhonate — ex- 
cept Mrs  Morgan. 

My  mother  bad  provided  me  with 
an  introductory  letter  to  Lord  Man- 
ningham,  expressing  the  saUsfaction 
she  had  experienced  at  finding  the 
only  surviving  brother  of  her  lament- 
ed Charles  thus  disposed  to  counte- 
nance and  support  his  widow  and 
only  child,  while  she  deeply  regret^ 
ted  that  the  state  of  her  health  was 
such  as  to  render  BO  long  a  journey  im- 
prudent, not  to  say  impossible,  on  her 
own  part.  Of  me,  her  son,  she  spoke 
in  the  fondest  terms  maternal  affec- 
tion could  dictate,  and  conjured  him 
by  the  love  which,  as  his  letter  evin- 
ced, he  had  borne  the  father,  to 
extend  that  love  to  the  son.  She 
added  her  eager  coincidence  in  his 
half- expressed  wish,  and  her  anxious 
hope  tliat  his  Lordship  would  pay 
her  a  visit,  at  Underdown  Hall,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  his  engage- 
ments would  afford  him.  A  civil 
postscript  from  Sir  Oliver,  backing 
the  latter  re<|uest,  completed  this 
momentous  despatch,  which  was  de- 
livered into  my  safe  keeping,  scaled, 
in  due  form,  with  a  fine  inipression 
of  the  Bull  winkle  arms,  affixed  by 
the  ,  Baronet  himself,  in  a  circle  of 
sealing-wax  the  size  of  a  crown- 
piece. 


Chapter  VI. 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  reached  London,  but  no  sooner  had 
I  deposited  my  baggaire  safely  in  my 
old  quarters,  than  1  ran,  without 
even  changing  my  dress,  or  taking 
any  refreshment,  to  Jermyn  Street. 
My  old  friend  Sally  opened  the  door 
as  usual,  but  her  countenance  at 
once  told  me  that  she  had  nothing 
to  communicate.  "  Neither  of  the 
ladies  had  called  since  I  was  there 
last,*'  and,  of  course,  she  had  as  yet 
had  no  opportunity  of  earning  the 
stipulated  reward ;  but  ''she  did  not 
despair."  Nor  did  I,  though  I  could 
not  help  feeling  sorely  disappointed. 
Foiled  once  more,  I  returned  to 
the  hotel,  and,  having  seated  myself 


ing  to  pieces  and  devouring  the  soli- 
tary muffin  that  accompanied  my 
cup  of  coffee,  with  all  tlie  vacant  de- 
liberation of  mental  as  well  as  cor- 
poreal lassitude,  when  a  sudden  slap 
on  the  shoulder  induced  me  to  raise 
my  eyes,  which  immediately  en- 
countered an  oblique  glance  from 
those  of  my  cousin  Nicholas.  I  know 
not  whether  I  have  before  remarked 
that  my  young  relative,  among  his 
other  accomplishments,  possessed 
that  of  squintmg  In  its  most  perfect 
fashion ;  looking  me,  therefore,  full 
in  the  face,  while  an  ordinary  obser- 
ver would  have  believed  one  of  his 
eyei  dVt^cXftd  Xo  ibe  opposite  side  of 
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he» ''  Is  it  poMtble  ?  I  thought  you 
bad  long  ere  tbii  been  at  Under* 
down  1  what !  been  snug  in  town 
all  the  while  ?  Eh.  old  Sobenides  9 
Ferratlnff  out  aome  wench  for  a  hun- 
dred I  T%e  little  gipaj  we  picked  up 
at  the  playhouse,  en  r' 

A  very  respectable  portion  of  the 
best  blood  In  my  Teins  rushed  Into 
mv  face,  as  I  Indignantly  repelled 
this  Injurious  supposition,  assuring 
my  cousin,  in  tones  of  greater  aspe- 
rity than  usual,  that,  so  far  from  hm* 
vlng  been  lying  perdu  In  London, 
or  enffaged  In  any  unworthy  pur- 
suit, I  n£l  actuallT  been  down  to  his 
father's,  and  was  indeed  but  just  re' 
turned. 

'^  Well,  well,  no  great  harm,  cousin 
Charles,  had  my  guess  been  a  true 
one ;  you  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
worse  einployed.  But  how  goes  it 
with  old  Souaretoes,  and  that  dainty 

Siece  of  almlty,  Miss  Kitty  Pye* 
ndi?  Curse  her  nankeen  counte- 
nance! I  thought  ahe  would  have 
kissed  me  when  I  left  home,  whether 
I  would  or  no." 

<«  Nicholas,"  said  I, "  Sir  Oliver  Is 
as  well  as  I  have  ever  known  him  to 
be,  togedier  with  all  his  friends,  dis- 
respectfully as  you  may  cJioose  to 
allude  to  some  of  them ;  but  come, 
let  me  quesUon  you  In  return— have 
you  found  out^ihat  Is^have  you 
ever  met  again  with  those  ladies 
whom  we  saw  that  evening  at  the 
oratorio,  and  followed  to  Jermyn 
Street?" 

"Not  I— that  Is— not  to  speak  to 
them.  I  fell  In  with  the  young  tit. 
Indeed,  yesterday,  walking  with  her 
bumpkin  brother,  but  I  cut  them 
dead.  Miss  Is  too  die-away  for  me. 
The  old  fflrl  would  be  a  better  spe- 
culation by  half.  If  she  were  not  so 
deuced  crummy." 

"  But  where,  my  dear  Nicholas— 
where  did  you  meet  that  charming— 
I  mean,  the  girl  you  spedc  of?" 

*<  Oh  1  In  the  Strand,  yesterday 
morning,  and  I  daresay  she  vlrita 
some  people  In  that  elegant  nelg^ 
bourhood,  for  I  saw  her  go  Into  a 
house  In  one  of  the  streets  leading 
from  it  down  towards  the  river." 

«  Which  street,  my  dear  NIcho* 
las  ?  " 

''  No,  not  Wych  Street;  one  of 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  way; 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  tm 
MUBo  ofit^  but,  §§  jQu  aeea  a^  M^ 


xlous  about  Ae  business,  t  daresay  I 
could  point  It  out  to  you,  and  nie 
house  too^  for  that  matter^  to-mev- 
row." 

''Anxious?  Bo^viotatalll  Bulk 
seriously,  my  good  feUow,  you  wU 
lay  me  under  an  easenUal  obllgatioa 
If  you  can  ahew  me  the  bouse^  as 
the  lady  left  something  In  my  pos- 
session that  evening,  whidi,  as  a 
gentleman,  I  of  course  wish  to  re- 
turn," 

''Why  not  go  to  her  own  houses 
then,  at  once,  where  we  saw  her  go 
In  with  her  mother  and  Master  S^h 
py,  after  the  music?** 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Nicho- 
las, I  have  already  called  Uiere,  and 
find  that  is  not  her  residence,  but 
merely  the  abode  of  one  of  her 
friends." 

"  Well,  cousin  Charies,  I  will  help 
you,  as  fisr  as  I  can,  with  all  my 
heart  But  why  so  dose,  man?  Why 
not  say  at  once  that  you  have  taken 
a  foncy  to  the  girl,  and  virant  to  beat 
up  her  quarters  ?  " 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  tlMt 
I  could  command  my  temper  suA- 
dently  to  listen  to  my  cousin's  sar« 
castle  Innuendoes,  which,  through  the 
fear  of  losing  what  InformatloB  he 
might  be  able  to  give  me,  I  dared  not 
openly  resent    He  saw  his  power, 
and  used  It  most  unmercifully,  taui- 
talizlDg  and  tormenting  me  all  the 
evening,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
managed  to  draw  from  me  the  rea- 
sons of  my  so  sudden  return  to  town, 
and  my  intended  intercourse  with 
Lord    Manningham's    family.     At 
lenffth  he  quitted  me  for  the  idgh^ 
with  a  promise  of  accompanying  me 
the  next  morning  in  pursuit  of  my 
lovely  fugitive,  leaving  me,  however, 
still  iiairin  doubt  whether  he  had 
not  been  all  along  playing  upon  my 
credulity,  and  whether  the  whole 
story  otihe  rencontre  In  the  Strand 
was  not  a  pure  fiction  of  his  own  in- 
venting. 

Never  did  night  appear  so  long  aa 
that  which  Intervenea  between  this 
evening  of  my  return  and  the  follow- 
In^  morning,  which,  as  I  fondly 
hoped,  was  destined  to  crown  my 
wishes  wlUi  success.  I  sprang  from 
my  bed  as  soon  as  the  varioua  sounda 
from  bdow  gjsve  notice  tJbAl^hi^Vm«^ 
a\neia  oi  i^^  ^i  ^^«vk  t«aa&s6^!a| 
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chamber,  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and 
wandered  up  and  down  the  empty 
coffee-room  till  he  should  join  me  at 
breakfast,  which  1  ordered  imme- 
diately, in  anticipation  of  his  instant 
appearance.  Twenty  times  had  I 
compared  the  watch  in  my  hand 
with  the  dial  in  the  room,  twenty 
times  had  1  turned  with  eagerness  to 
the  door,  through  which  Nicholas 
did  not  enter,  and  full  as  often  had  1 
taken  up,  and  laid  down  again,  the 
Morning  Herald,  of  which  1  found  it 
impossible,  at  present,  to  read  six 
consecutive  lines.  Still  he  came  not. 
At  last,  losing  all  patience,  1  once 
more  flew  up  the  stairs  that  led  to 
his  chamber,  with  strides  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  an  ogre;  1  burst 
into  his  room,  and  found  him — fast 
asleep,  as  he  was  when  I  had  called 
him  an  hour  and  twelve  minutes  be- 
fore. Human  nature  could  not  en- 
dure this ;  so,  turning  down  the  bed- 
clothe8,aud  lay  ingvioleut  hands  upon 
the  ewer,  1  threatened  him  with  a 
discipline  similar  to  that  inflicted  on 
the  unlucky  pickpocket,  unless  he 
immediately  took  tlie  necessary  mea- 
sures for  accompanying  me  down 
btairs.  This  Mr  Bull  winkle  once 
more  solemnly  promised  to  do;  but 
I  was  no  longer  in  that  state  of  pa* 
tient  acquiescence  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  rest  satisfled  with  his 
plighted  faitli.  1  therefore  stationed 
myself  obstinately  by  his  bedside, 
till  the  great  work  ol  adorning  and 
embellishing  his  person  was  com- 
pleted, an  operation  which  1  could 
not  at  times  help  suspecting  he  took 
a  malicious  ])lea8ure  in  protracting 
to  the  latest  possible  period. 

In  spite  of  all  his  delays,  necessary 
and  unnecessary,  my  cousin  Nicho- 
las was  at   length  accoutred ;  and, 
after  a  breakfast  which  he  seemed  to 
me  to  be  an  age  in  devouring,  we 
started  ofl*,  arm  in  arm  together,  to- 
wards the  Strand.    But  here  the  de- 
mon of  disappointment  still  pursued 
me;  Nicholas  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,   point  out  the  precise 
street  in  which  he  had  seen  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search ;  and,  after  leading 
me  in  vain  up  and  down  every  street 
and  lane  between  Temple  Bar  and 
Charing  Cross,  provokingly  asserting 
S8  he  entered  each,  that  he  "  was  sure 
Jie  was  right  at  /ast,"  a  prediction, 
the  fallacy  of  which  was  proved  the 

SUCCfiodincr  ni/tm/>nf    of    1<«nryt1i   folrlv 


confessed  that  ''his  recollection  had 
certBdnly  failed  him  for  once,  and 
that  he  really  could  not  now  tell 
which  was  the  identical  street  in 
question,  though  he  was  perfectly 
sure  it  must  be  one  of  them." 

*<  Hope  deferred,"  saith  the  Wise 
Man, "  maketh  the  heart  sick ;"  and, 
completely  overcome  with  that  un- 
comfortable sensation,  I  made  but 
little  resistance  to  the  proposal  he 
now  made,  that  we  should  adjourn 
for  a  while  to  the  nearest  coffee- 
house, and  recruit  Many  of  my 
readers  will  recollect  one,  of  a  third- 
rate  description,  called  the  Hunger- 
ford,  long  since  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  by  the  mnovating  hand 
of  time,  but  which,  at  the  period  of 
which  1  am  speaking,  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Strand,  and  nearly 
faced  the  market  of  the  same  name, 
which  still  exists,  and  retains  its  ap- 
pellation, med  quantum  mutatus  ab 
illo !  Into  this  asylum  did  I  betake 
myself,  weary  and  dispirited  both  in 
mind  and  body,  and  seated  myself 
opposite  to  my  companion,  in  one  of 
the  boxes  near  the  window. 

My  cousin  Nicholas  called  for  a 
''basin  of  mock  turtle,"  and  I  was 
persuaded  to  order  another,  rather 
with  the  view  of  keeping  bim  in 
countenance,  (though,  I  must  con- 
fess 1  do  not  recollect  having  ever 
seen  him  out  of  countenance,)  and 
of  whiliog  away  the  time  till  his 
satiated  appetite  should  enable  him 
to  renew  the  search,  than  from  any 
inclination  to  eat.  The  ^*  two  mocks 
for  number  three"  were  at  leneth 
despatched,  and  I  was  settling  with 
the  slipshod  waiter  who  had  brought 
them,  for  my  cousin,  as  usual,  "  had 
no  silver," — when  an  exclamation 
from  the  latter  at  once  took  away  all 
my  attention. 

"  There  she  goes,  by  G ,"  said 

Nicholas. 

"  Who  ?— where  ?  "  cried  I,  turn- 
ing instantly  to  the  window,  and 
throwing  the  waiter  who  had  just 
delivered  me  the  change  for  a  five 
pound  note,  twice  as  much  as  he 
demanded.  "  As  I  live  and  breathe,*' 
quoth  Nicholas,  "  she  is  in  that  green 
chariot  yonder ;"  and  as  he  spoke  he 
made  for  the  door. 

I  gave  but  one  look  down  the 
street,  saw  a  shewy-looking  equi- 
pa(^e  ptocee^\i\^^x  ^\m')^\i«L<^^^%iid 
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time  to  thrQst  the  "  flimsies/'  as 
Nicholas  called  the  one-pound  notes, 
into  my  pocket-book  that  lay  on  the 
table,  and  sprang  after  liim.  My  cou- 
ain  was  already  in  the  street 

With  a  degree  of  rapidity  worthy 
notice  in  the  annals  of  pedestrianism. 
we  made  our  way  along  that  crowded 
thoroughfare;  the  "ereen  chariot" 
was  stfll  in  view,  ana  we  were  fast 
gaining  upon  it,  when,  in  crossing 
what  was  then  the  end  of  St  Martin's 
Lane,  I  experienced  the  truth  of  that 
homely  but  respectable  proverb, 
"  The  more  haste  the  less  speed,"  I 
stumbled  and  fell.  It  was  but  the  de- 
lay of  a  moment ;  I  was  instantly  on 
my  legs  again,  and  followed  the  direc- 
tion which  my  cousin  declared  the 
chariot  had  taken,  but  it  was  no 
longer  in  sight,  and  we  had  reached 
the  Opera- House^  in  breathless  pre- 
cipitation, ere  my  companion  stop- 
ped shor^  and  observed,  "he  was 
afraid  he  must  have  been  mistaken 
after  all,  and  that  the  carriage  had 
turned  down  towards  Parliament 
Street."  It  was  but  too  true ;  we  had 
indeed,  in  the  sportsman's  phrase, 
<<  overridden  the  hounds;"  and  I  was 
cursing  the  ill  luck  that  seemed  to 
delight  in  persecuting  me,  when  a 
transient  ghmpse  of  Nicholas's  face 
for  the  first  time  induced  a  suspicion 
of  his  sincerity.  There  was  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  a 
something  which  conveyed  at  once 
to  my  mind  a  strong  idea,  that  he  had 
purposely  misled  me;  though  where- 
fore, it  was  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
jecture. "  Bullwinkle ! "  said  I,  stop« 
Eing  short,  and  fixing  my  eyes  upon 
im,  "you  are  deceiving  me.  They 
came  not  this  way,  and  you  know 

it" 

«  Upon  my  life,I  fear  so,"  returned 
he,  in  an  unembarrassed  tone,  while 
his  viUanous  obli(}uity  of  vision  de- 
fied the  inquisitorial  glance  I  endea^ 
voured  to  Ax  upon  his  eyes;  "  I 
really  think  we  must  be  wrong ;  but 
no  matter ;  a  ffirl  like  her  is  easily 
unkennelled,  if  a  man  sets  about  tiie 
search  in  earnest ;  come,  come,  Staf- 
ford, give  up  the  chase  for  to-day» 
man.  You  have  plenty  of  time  be- 
fore you,  and  a  few  of  the  mopitsseff 
properly  administered,  will  soon  fer- 
r^  ner  out,  I  warrant  you ;  or,  at  all "" 
events,  they  will  find  you  another  aa 
good.  I  should  like  nothing  beliar 
Siaa  to  Mtaf  and  lend  you  •  nelpliik 


hand,  for  this  sort  of  adventure  ii 
rather  in  my  way;  but,  *  stem  necea*; 
sity,'  as  the  poet  says— I  must  be  09 
to  Oxford  again  to-morrow,for  I  havf 
been  ili  there  so  long,  tha^  by  Jov^ 
they  may  take  it  into  their  compear 
sionate  heads  to  look  in  and  se^ 
whether  lam  alive  or  not;  so  com^ 
a  dish  of  fish,  a  cutlet,  and  one  bottie 
of  Burgundy  to  wash  it  down,  an4 
then  I  leave  you  to  discover,  an4 
arrange  matters,  if  you  can,  with  th^ 
invisible  insensible,  whom  you  have 
never  seen  but  once,  and  prosecute 
your  embryo  amour  with  the  delect 
table  cousin  you  have  never  seen  at 
all.  For  me,  I  am  off  once  more  intef 
sylvas  academi  quarere  verum** 

His  open,  unembarrassed  manner 
staggered,  if  it  did  not  remove,  my 
suspicions.  I  was  already  fatigued 
with  walking  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and  accompanied  him,  therefore,  the 
more  readily  to  the  Bedfordi  resol- 
ving to  renew  my  search  the  next 
morning,  and  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  accomplish  a  discovery 
which,  yie  more  that  obstacles  were 
thrown  -in  its  way,  I  seemed  the 
more  eagerly  to  desire. 

On  rising  the  following  mornings 
I  found  that  Nicholas  had  for  once 
kept  faith;  he  had  already  started 
for  Oxford,  nor  was  I  at  all  sorry 
for  the  circumstance.  Indeed,  I  could 
not  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  notorioua 
propensity  to  mischief  which  he  had 
displayed  from  a  boy — a  propensity 
which,  instead  of  wearing  out  and 
disappearing  as  he  advanced  in  yeare, 
had,  as  I  well  knew,  "  grown  with 
his  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
his  strength."  The  more  I  consi- 
dered his  conduct  during  the  prece- 
ding day,  the  more  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  had  been  his  dup^ 
throughout;  and  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  seemed  to  be  most 
earnest  in  assisting  my  enquiries,  he 
was  in  reality  laughing  at  me  in  hia 
sleeve,  and  enjoying  my  perplexity 
and  disappointment.  His  absence» 
tiierefore,  I  felt  as  a  positive  relief, 
rather  than  as  an  inconvenience,  and 
I  accordingly  prepared  to  renew  my 
researches  Dv  myself,  deriving  added 
confidence  from  the  want  of  that 
very  auxiliary  on  whom  I  had,  the 
^ay  before,  placed  a^  TSi>\^  ^v^wcb- 
dence.  ^\x\\>^lQt«i  \wB«a  ww^^ 
ou  my  Q,\i\xo>ic  cx.^S^W!^\w»l  ^^ 
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brought  to  my  view,  in  very  promi- 
nent colours,  the  ostensible  purpose 
for  which  I  had  returned  to  London, 
the  plighted  promise  I  had  given  to 
my  mother,  that  I  would  forthwith 
seek  out  my  noble  uncle  and  his  fair 
daughter.  Mrs  Stafford  would,  I 
knew,  be  anxious  to  hear  of  my  ar- 
rival, and  domestication  in  Lord 
Manningham's  family.  One  day's  de- 
lay might,  fairly  enough,  be  attribu- 
ted to  fatigue,  &c. ;  but  that  of  a  se- 
cond would  hardly  admit  of  such, 
or  indeed  any,  excuse.  1,  therefore, 
though  not  without  a  feeling  of  re- 
luctance almost  amounting  to  aver- 
sion, determined  to  go  and  present 
nay  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
**  Honourable  Amelia  Stafford,"  and 
her  lordly  papa.  But  here  I  soon 
found  I  was  reckoning  without  my 
host;  the  epistle  so  carefully  indited 
by  my  mother,  so  much  more  care- 
fully sealed  and  superscribed  by  Sir 
Oliver,  and  most  carefully,  as  I  ima- 
gined, deposited  by  myself  within 
the  voluminous  folds  of  a  patent 
pocket-book — was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  In  vain  did  I  ransack  the 
contents  of  the  aforesaid  pocket- 
book,  in  which  I  could  have  ventu- 
red to  swear  I  had  placed  it  with 
my  own  hand,  and  whence  nothing 
but  the  fact  of  the  book's  never  ha^ 
Ting  been  for  one  moment  out  of 
my  possession  since  my  departure 
from  Underdown,  could  prevent  my 
believing  it  to  have  been  abstracted. 
In  vain  did  I,  as  it  were,  eviscerate 
every  fold  and  every  pocket— the 
letter  had  totally  disappeared. 

After  a  long-continued  but  fruit- 
less search,  I  was  endeavouring  to 
recollect  whether  I  might  not,  after 
all,  in  the  hurry  of  my  return,  have 
left  this  fateful  billet  on  my  dressing- 
table  at  the  Hall,  when  the  conviction 
at  once  struck  me  that  I  had,  imme- 
diately on  receiving  it  from  my  mo- 
ther, placed  it  directly  in  my  pocket- 
book,  with  two  others,  one  from  Sir 
Oliver  to  his  man  of  business,  and 
one  from  Miss  Kitty  Pyefinch,  "  fa- 
voured by  C.  Stafford,  Esq.,"  to  a 
milliner  in  Barbican,  with  whom  she 
had  some  time  before  scraped  an 
acquaintance  at  a  watering-place, 
ana  had  since  regularly  correspond- 
ed, once  at  least  In  every  year,  on 
the  subject  of  the  newest  fashions. 

This  Jaat'Da.mp.d  sin  A  mnftt.  nrnrAnUA 
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rival  in  London,  consigned  to  the 
vortex  of  the  two-penny  post,  and 
now  I  began  to  tremble,  lest  Iliad- 
▼ertently  I  might  faa?e  committed 
the  missinff  epistle  to  the  same  re« 
ceptacle ;  but  this,  I  soon  perceiyed, 
could  not  have  been  the  case,  as,  on 
a  re-examination,  I  not  only  found 
my  uncle's  letter  to  his  a^t,  but 
also  another  in  the  closest  juxta-po- 
sition  to  it,  evidently  usurping  the 
place  of  the  deficient  billet  This 
was  a  supernumerary  of  which  I 
had  no  recollection,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  *'  James  Arbuthnot,  Esq., 
British  Coffeehouse,  Cockspur 
Street" 

Who  on  earth  Mr  James  Arbuth- 
not could  possibly  be,  or  how  a  let- 
ter directed  to  him  could  find  Its 
way  Into  my  pocket,  was  to  me  as 
absolute  a  mystery  as  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle,  tiie  determination 
of  the  longitude,  or  the  discovery  of 
the  philosopher's  stone.  There, 
however,  It  was,  and,  as  the  seal  was 
already  broken,  I  felt  little  com- 
punction In  intruding  upon  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  gentleman  who  had  some 
how  or  other  contrived,  most  unwit- 
tingly on  my  side,  to  make  me  a 
party  to  his  correspondence.  The 
contents  of  the  letter  were  as  fol- 
lows :— 

**  Sir, — I  vas  to  meet  you  at  de 
Tennis  Court  on  Vensday,  as  you 
tell  me,  about  that  leetle  annuity, 
bote  you  vas  not  come.  The  busi- 
ness can't  be  done  all  so  cheap  as 
vat  I  thought;  bote  If  the  genUe- 
mans  vas  abofe  seventy,  den  I  can 
get  my  frend  to  do  de  post  obit  at 
twenty- six. — Your  most  obediently, 

"  Aaron  Ximbnes. 

**  P.S. — The  premiums  will  be  only 
three  and  a  half." 

Never  did  response,  written  or  un- 
written, from  the  Pythian  Tripod,  or 
any  other  oracle  of  antiquity,  exer« 
else  the  wits  of  curious  enquirer 
more  than  did  this  mystic  scroll 
puzzle  and  perplex  my  wondering 
faculties.  Difllicult  as  It  was  to 
decipher  the  hieroglyphics  them- 
selves, their  purport,  and,  above  all, 
the  mode  in  which  thev  could  have 
InslnuflLted  themselves  into  their  pre- 
sent «\\iUS!d0Ii«^^  %^C^  TGLQX«TQL^«.tA- 

t\ou«,    TYi«  mox^V  T««^^^m^  \]iti&^ 
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•d  I  became.    One  thing,  however, 
was  certain,  and,  when  I  came  to 
reflect  more  coolly  upon  the  matter, 
I  waa  not  altogether  aorry  for  it. 
The  letter  to  Lord  Sfanningnam  was 
undoubtedly  lost,  and  I  therefore 
hesitated  not  to  avail  myself  of  this 
circumstance  to  defer  my  visit  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  contenting  my- 
aelf  with  writing  to  my  mother,  in- 
forming her  of  the  occurrence,  and 
requesting  that  she  would  cause  my 
room  at  the  Hall  to  be  examined  for 
the  missing  epistle,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  its  not  being  forthcoming, 
she  would  furnish  me  with  a  new 
aet  of  credenUals.    The  time  which 
must  necessarily  intervene  I  deter- 
mined to  employ  in  a  renewed  and 
energeUc  pursuit  after  my  incognita. 
I  did  not,  m  the  meantime,  fonret  to 
make  enquiries  in  Cockspur  Street 
after  **  James  Arbuthnot,  Esq."    A 
gentleman  of  that  name  had,  as  I  was 
told,  occasionally  slept  there,  and 
letters  were  sometimes  left  at  the 
bar  for  him,but  he  had  not  been  there 
lately,  nor  did  they  recollect  that  any 
letter  whatever  had  been  taken  in 
for  him  for  some  time.    With  this 
information,  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  it  was,  1  was  obliged  for  the 
present  to  remain  contented.    My 
mornings  were  passed  in  parading 
the  streets,  my  evenings  in  visiting 
various  places  of  amusement,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  once  more  encountering 
the  idol  of  my  imagination.    The 
day  passed  by  on  which  I  might  have 
received  an  answer  from  m^  mo- 
ther, but  it  came  not,  and  I  rejoiced 
in  the  delay.    On  the  fifth  evening, 
I  was  sitting,  as  usual,  after  a  long 
and  useless  peregrination,  execrating 
my  unluclcv  stars,  and  revolving  a 
Uiousand  plans,  each  more  visionary 
than  the  last,  for  the  attainment  of 
my  object,  when  Sir  Oliver  Bull- 
winkle,  in  his  own  proper  person, 
entered  the  coflfee-room. 

Had  the  spectre  of  the  revered 
Sir  Roger  risen  from  the  superin- 
cumbent dust  of  ages,  in  allliis  Nor- 
man panoply,  and  presented  himself 
before  me,  refulgent  in  chain  mail, 
I  could  scarcely  nave  received  the 
visitation  with  a  more  theatric  start 
That  any  circumstance  at  all  short  of 
an  earthquake,  or  the  stoppage  of 
a  country-bank,  could  have  posaesaed 
§u£&dent  interest  to  draw  the  good 
tanmet  tbin/  jmfiea  from  hornet  I 


could  never  have  conceived— But 
to  the  metropolis  t  to  that  scene  of 
viUany,   fraud,  and    ignorance  I-« 
aye,  of  ignorance,  for  ^  what  can 
people  know,  that  is  worth  knowings 
who  never  go  a-honting  above  ones 
a-year,  and  then  only  on  an  Eaater 
Tuesday  in  a  hackney-coach  I**  Thia 
frequently  formed  a  favourite  themo 
of  discourse  for  my  uncle  on  a  win* 
ter's  eveninjB;,  at  UndiBrdown  HalL 
especially  after  the  news  contained 
in  some  recent  missive  from  Miaa 
filitty's  citv  correspondent  had  been 
duly  detailed  and  commented  upon 
by  that  erudite  Mr.    Much  then  did 
1  marvel  at  seeing  the  baronet^  de- 
spite the   sovereign   contempt  he 
ever  felt  and  expressed  for  them, 
thus  mixing  with  tne  ^ignoramusea*' 
of  London;  and  not  a  little  did  I 
speculate  upon  the  magnitude  of  that 
cause  which  could  operate  to  the 
voluntary  introduction  of  his  perston 
among  so  barbarous  a  race,  tint  the 
half  ironical  smile  which  had  began 
to  contract  the  comers  of  my  mouth 
expanded  at  once  fnto  an  expression 
of  the  most  unfeigned   gratitudeb 
when  I  found  that  the  moru  convul- 
sion which  had  divorced  the  kind 
soul  from  his  household  gods,  and 
plunged  him   thus   headloug   into 
scenes  which  he  abominat^,  waa 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  an- 
xiety which  he  felt  for  the  welfare 
of  my  unworthy  self.    The  receipt 
of  my  letter  had  caused  much  ooi^ 
stemation  at  the  Hall ;  that  from  my 
mother  to  Lord  Manningham  ooold 
nowhere  be  found   in   the  places 
which  I  had  desired  might  be  search- 
ed; and  mv  affectionate  parent  had 
determined,  after  a  long  and  fruitleaa 
enquiry  on  the  subject,  on  recom- 
mencing her  task,  when,  to  the  utter 
fturprise  of  herself  and  every  body 
else.  Sir  Oliver  suddenly  announced 
his  resolution  of  being  Uie  bearer  of 
it    <<  The  boy,"  he  said, «  was  dear- 
1t  not  able  to  make  his  war  in  town 
lilce  a  man— every  one  might  have 
seen,  too,  when  he  was  last  down, 
thai  his  wits  were  gone  woohgtUher^ 
tn^— and  he  would  go  and  see  him 
well  through  the  business  himself." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  offisr  waa 
accepted  with  the  liveliest  gratitade 
by  a  mother  ai^^'^'^  l^i:  v&l^  ^^S^ 

«  dou\*l  WO^^  %01!»Jte3L»  ^^'f^laPv 
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tecferonce  could,  in  the  present  case  m&titier  proposed,  and  to  eolkit  his 

■t  leaet,  contribute  to  it;   but  the  joioing  ine  in  a  cup  of  coffee  and 

good-humoured  eagerness  to  be  of  eubsequent  adjournment  to  Drurjf 

service  to  me  which  he  displayed,  Lane ;  after  which  I  pledged  myaelf 

>jid    the    vehement  inveciives    he  to  accompany  him  to  a  place  where, 

launched  forth  ugainst  the  villany  nmidtit  less  eophiBticAted  bouIb,  he 

fcnd  temptationa  of  London  in  the  might  solace  himself  to  satiety  with 

kbstract,  (of  which  in  the  detul  lie  his  favourite  beverage  and  amuse- 

liad  about  as  much  knowledge  and  ment.     With  much  the  same  sort  of 

experience  as  a  child  of  four  years  kurlf    acquiescence    as    that    with 

old,)  made  Mrs  Stafford  contented,  which  a  traveller  surrenders  to  a 

nay,  even  anxious,  that  he  should  set  footpad  the  purse  he  has  no  means 

nutforthwith  lo  cover  me  with  his  of  withholding,Sir  Ollver.findiog  me 

protecting  segis,  and  ward   off  the  positive,  gave  a  grumbling   assent, 

dangers  with  which  the  loss  of  so  and  to  Drury  Lane  we  proceeded. 

valuable  an  article  as  a  letter  of  In-  Many  years  bad  elapsed  since  the 

troduction  declared  me  necessarily  baronet  had  visited  the  Interior  of  8 


3  be  surrounded.  My  poor  uncle 
was  about  as  well  Htled  for  the  tasic 
of  guiding  a  youth  through  the 
labyrlntbian  ways  of  Lundun,  as  of 
being  Mufti  to  the  Sublime  Porte; 
but  he  thought  otiierwise,  and  his 
motives  were  the  kindliest  and  most 
affectionate.  Peace  be  with  bis 
ashes  I 

With   much  circumlocution,  and 

an  air  of  fatherly  protection,  to  me, 

who  knew  the  worthy  baronet's  ha- 

bits  so  well,  irresistibly  ludicrous, 

he  communicated  bis  intentions  in 

coming  to  London,  nnd,  felicitating 

both  me  and  himself  most  warmly 

on  his  having  so  readily  met  with 

me,  expressed  bis  determination  of 

t^ing  a  quiet  pipe  and  a  tankard, as 

he  bad  dined  upon  the  road,  and  of    almostfadedfrommy  memory,  when 


London  theatre,  and  the  brilliance 
of  the  lights,  the  elegance  of  Ibe 
house,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
and  decorations,  together  nith  the 
business  of  the  stage,  bad  an  effect 
altnust  bewildering  upon  his  facul- 
ties- Mine,  too,  were  scarcely  more 
at  liberty,  since,  in  hearing  and  re- 
plying to  Ills  various  remarks  and 
multlTariouB  queBiious,  my  own 
senses  were  so  completely  occupied 
as  to  leave  a  penoD  less  interested 
Uian  myself,  little  leisure  or  oppor- 
tunity for  the  scrutiny  which  was 
my  real  inducement  to  attend  the 

CetformBuce.    By  degrees,  indeed, 
1  listening  to  and  answering  Sir 


postponing  matters  of  business 
the  morrow.  There  was  much,  how- 
ever, in  this  arrangement  of  Sir 
Oliver's  objectionable,  not  to  say 
impracticable.  In  the  first  place, 
not  even  a  cigar  (to  say  nothing  of 
lobacco-pipesj  was  allowed  in  the 

room,  nor  was  "  a  tankard"  much      , 

more  accessible ;  beaiden,  the  social  known  charmer.  In  a  front 
"  dish  of  chat"  with  me,  which  he  the  second  tier, 
eeemed  to  consider  an  appendage  of 
course,  would  have  interfered  very 
materially  wiih  the  plan  1  had  already 
chalked  out  for  the  evening.  Not- 
withstanding my  numerous  disap- 
pointments, hope  bad 


forcihly  brought 
to  my  recollection  by  an  apparition 
in  an  opposite  boi,  which  acted  upon 
me  with  the  effect  of  a  gal  lanic  bat- 
tery. This  was  the  gaunt  ligure  of 
the  ever- tO'be- abominated  Mrs  Mor- 
gan, seated  in  close  confabulation 
ilh  the  supposed  mamma  of  my  un- 


_     .  ..  the  astonishment 

sod  very  visible  dismay  of  Sir 
Oliver,  1  cut  him  hastily  short  in  an 
elaborate  harangue  on  the  wonder- 
ful properties  of  gas,  and  the  ioj^e- 


troducuon 


ttrely  forsaken  me ;  and  1  had  fully  into  our  national  theatres,  and  briefly 

resolved  on  visiting  one,  at  least,  of  telling  him  that  1  had  just  caught 

the  theatres,  as  usual,  in  the  faint  sight  of  a  college  acquaintance  in  an 

expectation  of  being  able  to  recover  opposite  boi,  wiiora  I  particularly 

among  the  audience  some  trace  of  wished  to  speak  to,  begged  his  ex- 

the   beautiful   phantom   which   had  cuse   for   a   few    minutes,    while    I 

Aitherto  eluded  me.     I  had  nothing  stiould  make  to  my  friend  a  com- 

for  it,  tlierefore,  but  to  state  plainly  inuD\caA.tuti  ol  wini" 

to  Sir  OUver  [do  I'mposaibility  of  his  ibtin,  p\e6e\n 
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gfLve  bim  no  time  to  utter  the  objec-  ver  that  the  name  of  my  friend  on 
tion  I  saw  already  hovering  on  his  the  left  hand  was  Wilkinson^  and 
lipsy  but  bowed  and  left  him»  run-  that  she  filled  the  important  eituatioa 
ning,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  boy  of  housekeeper  in  a  family  of  rank 
after  a  butterfly,  towards  the  place  at  the  '*  West  End  of  the  Town  "— 
which  contained  the  object  of  my  when  a  bustle  in  the  box  which  I  had 
pursuit  Never  did  weary  palmer,  quitted  forcibly  drew  off  my  atten* 
after  a  long  and  laborious  pilgrim-  tion.  A  momentary  glance  was  suffi- 
age,  enter  Uie  shrine  of  his  patron-  cient  to  satisfy  me  that  the  principd 
saint  with  more  of  satisfaction,  awe,  actor  in  the  disturbance  was  Sir  01i« 
and  reverence,  than  filled  my  palpi-  ver  BuUwinkle.  That  he  was  enga- 
tating  bosom,  as  I  seated  myself  be-  ged  in  a  serious  dispute  with  some 
hind  Mrs  Morgan  and  her  friend,  one,  the  vehemence  of  his  gesticula- 
A  significant  glance  passed  between  tion  would  not  allow  me  to  doubt, 
them  as  I  entered,  and,  with  a  voice  while  now  and  then  an  upper  note 
faltering  from  emotion,  paid  my  of  his,  audible  in  preponderating 
compliments  to  both.  My  reception  shrillness,  above  all  the  forcible  re* 
from  either  party  was  sufficiently  commendations  to  "  Turn  'em  out,** 
cool  to  have  rebuffed  any  one  who  and  **  Throw  'em  over,"  generally 
had  less  imperious  motives  for  cul-  applied  on  such  occasions  by  the  de- 
tivating  an  acquaintance.  Their  re-  nizens  of  the  upper  regions,  in  the 
plies  to  my  remarks,  and  congratula-  forlorn  hope  of  transferring  objects 
tionsupontheirgoodlooks,  were  cold,  of  annoyance  from  themselves  to 
constrained,  ana  barely  within  the  their  friends  below,  confirmed  the- 
bounds  of  civility ;  while  the  sarcas-  fact  The  person  of  the  antagonist* 
tic  expression  of  Mrs  Morgan's  eye,  who  appeared  to  have  drawn  down 
when  I  at  last  hazarded  an  enquiry,  upon  himself  such  a  torrent  of  wrath 
to  her  companion,  after  the  heaJth  of  and  vituperation  from  the  exaspera- 
**  the  young  lady  I  had  had  the  hap-  ted  Baronet,  was  concealed  from  mjr 
piness  of  seeing  in  her  company,"  view  by  the  intervening  by- stand- 
she  wed  me  at  once  that  the  motives  ers,  some  of  whom  seemed,  by  their 
ofmy  attentions  were, by  her  at  least,  gestures,  inclined  to  take  an  active 
duly  appreciated.  I  failed  not  also  part  in  the  fray.  Every  feeling  of 
to  perceive  that  this  question  put  the  my  mind  natural!  v  revolted  against 

?;ood  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed  seeing  my  uncle,  although,  as  I  knew, 
nto  no  small  flutter ;  she  fumed  and  '*  himself  a  host,"  thus  matched  sin- 
fidgeted,  and  appeared  so  uneasy  fi^le-handed  against  such  apparently 
during  every  allusion  I  made  to  the  fearful  odds,  and  I  hastened  to  his 
subject  of  our  former  meeting,  and  assistance,  first  apologizing  to  my 
evaded  giving  me  any  direct  answer  new  friends  for  my  abruptness  in 
so  very  martificially,  that  I  no  longer  quitting  them,  and  begging  permis- 
imagined,  what  I  had  never  indeed  sion  to  return  and  escort  them  home 
entirely  believed,  that  any  maternal  at  the  conclusion  of  the  perform* 
ties,  at  idl  events,  existed  between  ance.  AVhether  my  very  polite  offer 
her  and  my  charmer ;  I  felt  convin-  met  with  acceptance  os  denial,  I  am 
ced,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  secret  of  unable  to  say,  as  at  that  moment  I 
some  kind  or  other,  and  evidently  fancied  I  saw  Sir  Oliver's  arm  raised 
one  very  burdensome  in  the  keep-  in  the  act  of  striking,  and,  without 
log,  prevented  her  from  giving  me  waiting  to  distinguish  the  answer,  I 
all  the  information  I  required.  I  closed  the  door  and  ran  off. 
employed  all  the  address  I  was  mas-  On  arriving  at  the  supposed  scene 
ter  of  to  overcome  their  undisguised  of  combat,  1  found  I  was  just  too 
dislike  to  my  society,  ,and  by  my  late  for  the  fray ;  my  uncle  s  oppo- 
perseverance  had  at  length  so  far  nent,  having  been  carried  off  oy  a 
succeeded  in  thawing  the  ice,  even  friend  just  as  the  dispute  had  reach- 
of  the  frosty-faced  Morgan,  aa  to  in-  ed  its  climax,  waa  already  descend- 
duce  her  to  reply  to  my  remarks  in  ing  one  of  the  staircases  that  led  to 
a  tone  which  might  almost  have  been  the  lobbies.  I  saw  nothing  of  hla 
considered  as  approaching  to  civili-  person,  save  that  a  casual  ^^laaas.^ 
^  ty ;  I  had  begun  to  flatter  myself  that  ahewed  m«  sl  fkrixs^  ^vix^^^^^a^Vok  - 
I  should  obSdn  by  sap  what  had  de*  a  lig\iVco\out«&  fi^\i^cA^  ^^^!^ 
£ed  mjr  efforta  at  storming — I  had  aome  \>TC^%a  «»^ainam»n»«  ^'^^^'^^ 
Adua^r^aiaedaojiiuchaatDdiaeo*   rtttimbTVinwAi  ^^^^^a^^Bsq^"^ 
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Mspecdng  the  "  old  fellow's  infernal  not  leave  blm  so  tnucb  land  as  would 

impudence,"  were  aloni*  diBiiuguish-  fill  a  flower-pot— a  raacal !  tiorse* 

abiti.    A  considerable  degree  of  COD-  whip  me  !  pull  mf  nose  I  " 

fusion  still  prevailed  within  the  boE,  1  was  (hundersLruck  !    Mj  coualn 

■ud,  BB  Sir  Oliver's  safety  was  my  Nicholas  then  was  the  object  of  all 

first  object,  to  that  point  I  of  course  this  excess  of   indigoatioD — but  it 

directed  roj;  attention.    I  found  Uie  was  im possible— Nicholas,  with  all 

Baronet,  with  a  face  as  red  as  a  bis  addition  to  mischief,  could  never 

peonf,    fuming  and    perspiring   at  bave  gone  such  lengths  as  Sir  Ollrer 

every  pore,  while,  with  all  the  vehe-  spoke  of;  besides,!  was  morally  cer- 

mence  of  a  Methodist  preacher  at  a  tain  thai  he  had  now  been  at  Oxford 

country  wake,  he  was  alternately  re-  more  than  a  week.  At  all  events  the 

moDslrating    and    insisting    on  his  point  to  be  gained  at  present  was  to 

right  to  chastise  some  one  who  ap-  get  my  unc^  away,  and  this,  partly 

peared  to  have  incurred  the  heaviest  uruugh   the  assistance  of  Sir  John 

weight  of  his  displeasure,  and  this  to  Allanby,  a  college  friend  wbo  bad 

liie  great  amusement  of  a  portion  of  once  accompanied  me  uo  a  visit  to 

bis  audience,  and  the  marked  indiff-  the   Hall,  and  who  at  this  period 

nation  of  others.    As  his  eye  fell  joined  me,  I  at  length  succeeded  in 

upon  me,  he  changed  the  object  of  accomplishing, 

his  attack.  We  adjourned  to  the  New  Hum- 

"  So,  sir,  here  you  are  at  last  I  thia  mums,  Sir  Oliver  absolutely  foaming 

Isyour  ten  minutes,  is  it  ?  U'hywere  with  rage,  like  a  fresb-drawn  bottle 

you  not  here,  air,  to  have  broken  that  of  his  favourite  Kdiuburgh  ale  in  the 

puppy's  neck  ;"  dog-days.     He  was,   indeed,  "  com- 

"  Be  calm,  my  de-ar  Sir  Oliver, let  plcttti/  up"  Having  obtained  a  pri- 
me beg  you  to  be  calm;  consider  Tdteroom,uidorderedBome  refreab- 
wfaere  you  are.and" ment,  I  allowed    my  uncle's   fury 

"  Consider  the  d — I,  sir — Calm !  I  some  time  to  evaporate  in,  before  1 
will  never  be  calm  again — 1  have  a  hazarded  a  <iueatiuu  as  to  the  origin 
right  to  be  in  a  passion,  and  I  will—  of  his  discomposure.  After  a  slight 
■buse  me  like  a  pickpocket  1— threat-  repast,  at  which  the  Baronet,  in  apile 
en  to  pull  my  nose — a  Bullwlnkle'a  of  his  anger,  played  his  part  to  ad- 
nose  !  —  I'll  massacre  the  rascat,  miration,  a  plentiful  supply  of  bis 
I'll " favourite  beverage  soothed  him  into 

"  My  dear  uncle,  pray  let  me  per-  some  degree  of  returning  manatie- 

auade  you  to  withdraw;  your  anta-  tude,  till  the  ebullition  orhia  fury  at 

gonist  has  gone  already;  in  a  fitter  length  *'  in  hollow    murmura  died 

place  we  can  talk  this  matter  over,  away."    Then,  and  not  till  then, did 

and  if  any  one  has  insulted  yoiC I  venture  a  ijuery  as  to  the  particu- 

"  Insulted  mei'  didn't  I  tell  you  lars  of  his  tidreuture,  and  learned, 

he  swore  he  would  pull  my  nose  ? —  amidst  many  interruptions,  occasion- 

threatened  to  horsewhip  me  'c"  ed  by  hia  oft  rekindling  ire,  that  I 

"  Well,  well,  uncle,  pray  let  us  re-  had  not  quitted  his  iiide  hve  minutes 

ttre;  this  person,  whoever  he  may  before  a  person  in  a  drab  ridinjr- 

be,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found,  and  frock  entered  the  box,  whom  Su 

doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  ready  " Oliver,  notwithstanding   bis    drem, 

"  You  be  ready  !■— yuu  be  d 1  which  was  cut  in  the  very  extreme 

— Found  I  What,  I  suppose  you  too  of  the  fashion,  his  dark  mustaches 

mean  to  join  in  the  plot  to  persuade  and  military  spurs,  at  once  recogni- 

me  out  of  ray  senses — you  too  mean  sed  as  his  own  son. 

to  confederate  with  that  imp  of  the  "  Nick  [ "    cried    Sir  Oliver,    in 

devil' a  begetting,  Nicholas,  to  drive  amaze,  "Nick,  can  I  believe  my  eyes? 

ne  mad  1 "  What  the  d — 1  are  you  doing  here, 

"  Indeed,  sir,  1  do  not ;  I  know  air,  when  t  believed  you  to  M  bard 

nothing  of  my  cousin's  plans,  nor  do  at  your  studies  ?     Nick,  1  aay,  coma 

1  see  how  he  can  be  at  all  iruncerned  back  directly,  you  rascal,  and  answer 

Id  the  preient  business,  as  he  is  now  me  i " 

ai  Oxford."  ""' —    "map     '        •       •■ 

"It'BaJie—it'Ban  infernal  lie — llie  "" 
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for  an  instant  he  paused,  half  turn- 
ing to  a  fHend  who  leaned  upon  his 
arm,  as  if  under  the  impression  that 
the  words  must  have  been  directed 
to  him,  but  seeine  no  indication  in 
his  countenance  of  that  having  been 
the  case,  he  once  more  faced  about, 
and  aslced,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment, 
^  Did  you  address  yourself  to  me, 
air?" 

•*To  you,  sir?  aye  to  be  sure — 
whom  else  do  you  thinlc  I  spolce  to  ? 
I  tell  you  what,  Nick" 

^  Really,  sir,  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me,"  interrupted  the  other, 
M  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance." 

"  Why,  vou  impertinent  puppy  I" 
thunderea  Sir  Oliver,  lost  in  amaze 
at  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  un- 
paralleled impudence  of  his  own 
offspring,  ''do  you  mean  to  deny 
me  r  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  to  my 
face  that  you  are  not  my  son,  Nicho- 
las Bullwinlde?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  lament  to 
•ay  that  I  am  not  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  so  mild  and  engaging  a 
papa,"  returned  his  antagonist 
whose  surprise  at  this  attack  seemed 

now  to  be  fast  merging  in  the  amuse-  restrabt  it  fias  experienced. '  Stun- 
ment  be  began  to  derive  from  it;  ningas  was  its  effect,  the  stranger^ 
^  and  I  much  fear,"  added  he, "  that  whom  he  persisted  in  calling  his  son, 
even  if  I  were  inclined  to  admit  your  once  more  met  him  in  midway,  but 
claim  to  paternity,  and  to  solicit  your  his  countenance  had  now  lost  the 
blessing  in  the  hope  of  soon  enjoy-  ironical  gravity  which  gave  point  to 
ing  a  thumping  legacy,  my  mamma  his  last  speech,  and  assumed  a  seve- 
would  by  no  means  be  disposed  to  rer  cast,  aa  he  exclafmed,  "  Hold^ 
sanction  vour  pretensions,  being,  as  Mr  BuUwinkle,  if  that  be  your  name 
she  is,  already  provided  with  a  re-  —I  see  your  mistake,  and  can  par- 
spectable  elderly  gentleman,  whom    don  it,  as  it  seems  to  arise  from  a 


indignation  affainst  what,  if  we  may 
draw  any  inference  from  liis  usual 
mode  of  reasoning  on  hearing  of  iny 
cousin's  frealcs,  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
babUi^,  have  considered  as  a  youth, 
ful  frolic,  not  altogether  unbecoming 
a  "  lad  of  spirit"  But  when  he  found 
himself,  aa  he  supposed,  most  unex- 
pectedly brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  him  in  the  very  act  of 
his  delinquency,  and,  above  all, 
laughed  at,  absolutely  disowned,  and, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  "made 
quite  a  May-game  of"  bv  his  lively 
offspring ;  when,  too,  it  is  recollect- 
ed, tliat  ne,  in  general,  only  approved 
of,  and  smiled  at,  Nicholas's  flights 
of  fancy,  so  long  as  his  wit  was  di- 
rected against  others,  it  need  occa- 
sion no  surprise  if  his  anger  now 
knew  no  bounds,  but  amounted  al- 
most to  frenzy.  It  was  witib  diffi- 
cultv  he  found  words  to  express  his 
feelings  with,  but  when  they  did 
come  forth,  they  rushed  along  in  an 
animated  flow  of  overbearing  elo- 
quence, as  the  long  pent  up  torrent^ 
having  once  surmounted  the  1>arriera 
opposed  to  it,  springs  forward  with 
tenfold  energy  from  the  temporary 


she  has  long  since  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Lord  and  Master,  and  compli- 
mented as  the  author  of  my  being. 
Eh  ?  Sybthorpe,  what  think  you  V^ 


resemblance,  real  or  fancied,  be- 
tween myself  and  some  member  of 
your  family.  On  that  account,  aa 
well  as  in  consideration  of  your  age 


"  Ho  I  ho  I  no !    Famous,  f  ommv,    and   respectable  appearance,  I  can 
'pon  honour!"  shouted  Mr  Syb-    excuse  tne  language  which  you  have 


thorpe. 

Horace  has  with  rreat  truth,  as 
well  as  shrewdness,  observed,  that 


just  suffered  to  escape  your  lip^but^ 
sir,  it  must  not  be  repeated.  It  you 
wish  to  know  my  name,  it  is  lun- 
bury,  sir — Captun  Hanbury  of  the 

Coidstiiten  Guards" 

"It  is  a  lie  I— it's  Nicholas  Bull- 
winkle,  and  nothing  else,"  roared 
and  my  uncle,  in  this  trying  moment^  Shr  Oliver,  half  mad  with  piflsion— 
confirmed  the  truth  of  his  testimony,    "but  I'll  be  even  wi^  you,  you 


**  SegniiSM  irritant  animot  derniim  p«r 
aures 
Qaam  qa«  sunt  oculis  lubjecta  fldelibiiajf* 


Had  any  one  told  Sur  Oliver  that  hia  scoundrel  i  V\\  disinh«nt  yoiL  you 
son  Nicholas  had  slipped  away  from  ungrateful  dog ;  I'll  ^t  you  on  wltk 
college,  and  taken  a  clandestine  trip    a  ui\iV\na\  Vw^— ^  _%  ^  x. 

to  London,  in  all  probability  the  a«>-       ^  SW^ucaV  oY^iBAJiifiwa^  ^^A^Vda 
count  would  hare   been  received    now  WDmy  o*»«t\  "^/w^^^SJ^ 
^tbout much nmidfe9uam  ot  wu^    weiArSi^  watwwi 
priBif,  ttd  wftb  HP  gran  degree  M   ^t^^imS^^  ik«waftr»  w» 


borsewhip,  or  yournoae  from  an  ap- 
plication iliat  majr  bring  you  to  your 

This  was  too  bad ;  and  the  Baronet, 
Id  tbe  excess  of  his  ragp,  raised  hia 
cane,  but  the  impending  blow  was 
Jmmediately  intercepted  by  the  spec- 
tators, who  now  interfered,  and  com- 
pelled Sir  Oliver  to  denist,  while 
Captain  Hanbury,  though  not  a  little 
Irritated,  was  prevailed  upon,  by  his 
friend  Sybtliorpe  and  others,  just  as 
T  came  up,  to  withdraw,  nor  cantinua 
an  altercation  with  an  old  man  who 
was  either  mad  or  drunk,  and  one 
which  cuuld  not  but  end  discredita- 
bly to  all  concerned,  if  it  were  any 
farther  pursued. 

Tbe  principal  part  of  these  parti- 
culars I  drew  from  Sir  Jubn  Allauby, 
who,  frum  an  adjoining  box,  had 
witnessed  a  great  part  of  tbe  dispute ; 
for  Sir  Oliver,  tliough  bis  wrath  was 
lomewhat  ai)Hted,  in  the  violence  of 
its  expression  at  least,  was  still  loo 
angry  to  give  any  thing  like  a  con- 
nected account  of  tbe^frociw. 

Two  ihiugs  struck  me  as  being 
very  unaccountable  in  ibis  business, 
nor,  after  cool  consideration,  could 
I  come  to  any  decided  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case.  In  the  lir«t 
place,  it  was  exceedingly  improbable 
that  a  father  could  have  been  so  de- 
ceived by  any  common  similarity  of 
person  as  to  pronounce,  and  persist 
ID  declaring,  an  absolute  stranger  to 
bfl  hifl  only  sun ;  that  in  figure,  in 
foice,  in  countenance,  (barring  tbe 
whiskers,  which  might  have  been 
assumed, )'the  resemblance  should  he 
so  perfect  as  to  impose  upon  one  so 
well  iiualiRed  tojudge  of  the  identity, 
was  hardly  to  be  conceived.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Hvery  other 
circumstance  tended  lo  support  the 

firobability  that  a  strong  personal 
ikeuess  had  indeed  deceived  Sir 
Oliver.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
individual  attacked  was  precisely 
that  of  a  man  mistaken  for  another 
of  whom  he  has  no  knowledge;  and 
his  behaviour,  though  on  sucli  a  sup- 
position it  might  even  be  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  forbearance,  was  still 
not  such  as  a  son,  however  well  in- 
clined he  i<iight  be  to  carry  on  a  de- 
ception of  the  kind,  could  be  imagi- 
ijerf  capable  of  practising  towards  a 
parent.  It  was  impoeaible  to  believe 
tJiat  eyes  Jiicholaa  could  tlireateu  ta 
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with  indignity  and  outrage.  Then, 
too,  the  name— Captain  Haobury,  If 
such  be  were,  had  made  no  secret  of 
his  rank  and  character,  while  the 
proximity  of  the  honourable  corps  of 
wliicb  be  professed  himself  a  mem- 
ber, laid  him  open,  if  an  impostor, 
to  almost  immediate  detection. 
This  last  argument,  I  must  confess, 
weighed  most  strongly  with  me,  as 
1  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  tbe  natural  sagacity  of  Nicholas 
would  ever  allow  him  to  commit 
himself  so  far  aa  to  assume  a  name, 
bis  pretensions  to  which  might  be 
30  easily  and  so  soon  disproved.  At 
my  suggestion,  after  the  matter  bad 
been  pretty  well  canvassed,  the  Ar- 
my List  for  the  month  was  procured 
from  tbe  coffee-room,  and  examined, 
and  there  certainly,  among  the  num- 
ber of  lieutenants  in  the  Coldstream, 
all  bearing  of  course  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, stood  the  name  of  Tbomaa  Wd. 
ton  Hanbury.  This  fact  tended  much 
to  incline  me  towards  the  latter  opi- 
nion; and  Sir  Oliver  himself,  now 
that  the  object  of  his  wrath  was  rs- 
tnoved  from' his  view,  was,  I  could 
see,  staggered,  especially  when  Al- 
lanby,  repeating  tbe  name  two  or 
three  times  over,  as  if  to  aid  some 
faded  recollection,  declared  ibat  he 
had  a  vague  idea  of  having  some- 
where or  other  either  met  with,  or 
beard  of,  a  Captain  Hanbury  of  the 
Guards,  and  thatthe  impression  upon 
his  mind  was,  that  the  person  who 
bore  that  name  was  a  young  man  of 
family  and  honour,  though  said  to  be 
rather  too  much  addicted  lo  enjoy- 
ing, in  their  fullest  extent,  the  plea- 
sures afforded  by  the  metropolis. 

At  this  account.  Sir  Oliver,  in 
whose  opinion  Sir  John  held  a  high 
tank.becameevidentlymore  though  ^ 
ful  and  embarrassed.  At  length  he 
exclaimed, — "  I  tellyou  what,  nephew 
Charles,  nothing  on  earth  but  mjr 
own  eyes  shall  ever  convince  me 
that  the  jackanapes,  who  threatened 
to  pull  my  noso  two  hours  ago,  -wit 
Dot  my  Nick  !  But  I'll  be  resolved  : 
Yes,  before  1  utterly  send  him  to  the 
d — I,  rii  be  resolved.  I'll  hamper 
the  puppy.  My  determination  is 
taken.  By  daybreak  to-morrow,  I'll 
be  off  to  Oxford,  and,  wo  betide  the 
rascal,  if  1  find  lliat  he  has  been  out 
%\de  t.'tift  CuWe^v:  ^liSA  for  this  month 
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name,  proverbial  for  the  resiBtance 
tbey  oppose  to  any  one  who  would 
lead  or  drive  them.  Sir  Oliver,  when 
his  resolution  was  once  talcen,  was 
scarcely  less  persevering  than  the 
most  obstinate  porker  of  them  all. 
In  vain  did  I  suggest  the  avowed  rea- 
son of  his  coming  to  town,  and  tiie 
anxiety  I  laboured  under  to  be  pro- 
perly introduced  to  Lord  Manning- 
ham,  though,  sooth  to  say,  I  was  not 
altogether  sorry  for  what  I  considered 
as  at  least  a  respite,  if  not  a  reprieve. 
My  uncle  was  positive ;  and  after  ha- 
ving opposed  him  as  long  as  I  thought 
decency  required,  I  was  at  length 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  his  determi* 
nation.  He  put  into  my  hands  the 
re- written  letter  of  my  mother,  which 
he  told  me  I  might  present  myself  on 
the  morrow  if  1  pleased ;  and  I  heard 
him,  with  no  small  satisfaction,  on 
our  return  to  the  hotel,  order  a  post- 
chaise  to  be  in  readiness  the  next 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  carry  him 
tke  first  stage  on  his  way  to  Alma 
Mater.  When  I  rose  the  next  day, 
I  found  that  he  had  been  gone  four 
hours,  and  was  by  that  time  about 
half-way  on  the  road  to  the  place  of 
his  destination. 

'  Let  not  the  reader  think,  mean- 
while, that  I  had  forgotten  my  en- 
gagement with  Mesdames  Wilkinson 
and  Morgan.  Far  from  it.  I  had 
taken  advantage  of  a  temporary  ces- 
sation in  the  conversation,  while  Sir 
Oliver  was  deeply  engaged  with  his 
lobster,  and  leaving  Allanby  to  en- 
tertain him,  had  slipped  back  to  the 
theatre,  in  order  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment. But  I  might  have  well  saved 
myself  the  trouble,  as  the  parties  I 
was  in  quest  of  had  already  quitted 
the  house,  not  wishing,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  so  forward  a  cavalier  as  my- 
self. This,  however,  gave  me  much 
less  disturbance  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  done,  iu  I  was  now  in 
possession  of  the  name  and  occu- 

f nation  of  Mrs  Wilkinson,  and  felt 
ittie  doubt  but  that,  with  such  a  dew, 
a  very  trifling  degree  of  patience  and 
perseverance  would  enable  me  to 
ascertain  her  abode.  I  therefore  re- 
turned, and  rejoined  the  Baronets, 
having  been  hardly  missed  by  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Full  of  newly-raised  hopes  from 
the  auspicious  rencontre  ot  the  pre* 
^fidiDg  erejoing,  J  was  deepatcnhig 


my  breakfast  with  much  more  deli- 
beration and  satisfaction  than  I  had 
done  of  late,  when  ^e  waiter  deli^ 
▼ered  me  a  letter,  just  brought  in  by 
the  twopenny-post,  and,  as  far  aa  I 
could  decipher  the  hieroglyphics 
which  composed  the  superscription, 
intended  for  myself.  It  was  address- 
ed to 

''  Mustar  Stuffart, 

'*  Taffystork  Hothell, 
«  Coffin  Garding;" 

and  contained  the  following  commu- 
liication : 

"  Sua, 
"  I  haf  fund  out  boo  the  ladies  you 
nose  about  ham,  ban  wear  they  is; 
ban  this  is  hall  I  dares  to  sey  for  fire 
of  haccidence ;  but  hif  you  wil  com 
to  wear  you  nose,  ban  wring  has 
husal,  you  shal  larn  more  frum 
Your  loven  Sarvant 
tell  deth, 

Sary  Jbnnbns. 
**  Sicks  a'clock, 
Vensday  haftemone." 

Never  did  that  egregious  antiquary, 
Thomas  Heame,chuacle  vvithgreater 
delight  over  a  newly-deciphered  G4* 
tic  inscription,  than  did  I  on  unraveU 
ling  the  hidden  meaning  of  this,  to- 
me, most  precious  of  manuscripts.  I 
kissed  the  dear  dirty  paper,  and  de- 
licious pot-hooks,  a  thousand  times; 
and  scarcely  did  that  favourite  de- 
vice of  Cupid's  signet,  the  deep  in- 
denUition  of  the  tiiimble-top  on  the 
half-masticated  wafer,  escape  the 
same  vivid  token  of  my  regard.  I 
could  not  doubt  but  that  my  better 
genius  had  at  length  surmounted  the 
various  provoking  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way  by  the  demon  of  mis- 
chance, and  that  I  was  at  last  to  be 
made  happy  with  the  intelligence  I 
had  so  long  and  so  eagerly  desired 
to  obtahi.  Oh  I  how  I  blessed  the 
happy  quarrel  of  tiie  preceding  event' 
Ing,  which,  by  so  opportunely  re- 
moving Sir  Oliver  from  the  scene  of 
action,  left  me  free  aa  ahr  to  follow 
tiie  dictates  of  my  own  incliiiatioii, 
without  the  Interruption  and  re** 
•traint  his  presence  would  neeessi^ 
rliy  have  imposed.  I  tost  not  a  moii 
ment  in  repairing  to  Jermyn  StKeAX^ 
nor  dVdH^l«DttBCAV^^«^TSA\Hu^ 

in  auapemtt.  .^ioA  \ff\^  m^  "^^^.^ 
Iter  mdiQW  WK^  >a  Q2Mm«K  ^>aA 
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ladies  were,  or  whence  they  came,  and,  if  so,  in  what  capacity  ?  orwaa 
hu(i  been  iDefftiCtual  till  the  day  be-  she  but  a  friend  of  the  housekeeper, 
fore,  wheu,  to  her  great  joy,  the  elder  who  had  taken  her  to  the  theatre  ? 
of  them  came  ouce  more  in  a  hack-  Could  it  be  that  she  waa  Miss  Staf* 
ney-coach,  to  call  on  Mrs  Morgan;  ford  herself  ?  The  idea  startled  as U 
that  on  Iier  going  up  stairH,  she,  struck  me,  but  I  dismissed  it  sor* 
Sally,  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  rowfully  from  my  mind  as  unlikely, 
questioning  the  coachman  as  to  the  and  indeed  absurd.  The  utter  im« 
place  whence  he  had  brought  his  probability  that  the  Honourable 
faro.  A  proffered  pot  of  the  infu-  Amelia  Stafford,  the  admired  heiress 
slon  of  molasses  and  cociilus  Indicus,  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  re* 
by  courtesy  termed  beer,  rendered  spected  noblemen  in  the  three  kinff- 
honest  Jarvis  communicative,  and  doms,  should  accompany  a  domestic 
obtained  her  the  information  she  to  the  pit  at  Covent  Garden ;  or  thati 
wanted.  He  had  brought  the  lady  even  if  she  were  inclined  so  to  com- 
from  No.  84  in  Grosvenor  Square,  mit  herself,  her  father,  whose  notions 
where  she  lived,  as  he  inferred  from  of  decorum  and  etiquette,  especially 
what  fell  from  one  of  the  servants  where  females  were  concerned,  were 
who  put  her  into  the  coach,  as  house-  remarkably  rigid— that /ic should  per- 
keeper.  Sally  added,  that  after  ta-  mit  so  great  a  violation  of  both,  and 
king  tea  together,  the  lady  and  Mrs  that,  too,  without  any  adequate  mo- 
Morgan  had  gone  to  the  play,  whence  tive — it  was  not  possible  to  beliere. 
they  returned  earlier  than  usual  in  a  One  circumstance  alone  seemed  at 
coach ;  that  "  the  lady"  did  not  then  the  first  view  to  favour  the  supposi- 
get  out,  but  merely  set  her  compa-  tion.  A  carriage,  it  appeared,  at- 
iiion  <lown ;  after  which,  my  inform-  tended  too  by  servants,  had  called* 
ant  distinctly  heard  the  order  given  on  the  eventful  evening  when  I  first 
to  ''drive  to  81,  (irosvenor  Square."  saw  the  party,  and  conveyed  them 
While  Sally  Jennens  was  finishing  away  from  Mrs  Morgan's;  but  I  had 
her  account,  my  hands  were  already  omitted  to  enquire  whether  it  had  in 
employed  in  rummaging  my  pocket-  the  first  instance  carried  them  there, 
book  for  the  letter  which  had  been,  and  for  the  servants  of  gentlemen  in 
the  evening  before,  given  me  by  my  London  to  make  use  of  the  carriages 
uncle.  It  was  readily  found,  and  I  of  their  masters,  after  setting  them 
hastily  repcrused  its  address.  I  was  down  at  their  various  engagements, 
before  sure  I  could  not  have  mis-  and  to  employ  the  said  carnages  du- 
taken  it.  It  was  the  same—"  To  the  ring  the  interval,  at  the  expiration  of 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Manningham,  which  their  attendance  would  be 
Grosvcnor  Square,  Loudon,"  with  again  retiuired,  was,  as  I  well  knew, 
the  magic  number,  "  84,"  legibly  in-  no  uncommon  occurrence.  Or  it 
scribed  in  the  O.P.  angle.  The  very  might  be,  that  this  young  lady  was 
house  ! — (.Mosely  did  1  cross-examine  the  daughter  of  some  person  in  a  re- 
the  chamber-maid  respecting  her  spcctable  station  in  life,  and  iutrust- 
certainty  of  the  correctness  of  the  ed  temporarily  to  Mrs  Wilkinson's 
number.  The  girl  was  positive,  and  care — a  supposition  which  was  much 
her  testimony  was  repeated  with  the  strengthened  by  the  marked  defe- 
firmness  of  a  Jew  (qualifying  for  bail  rence  which  1  could  not  fail  to  re- 
nt the  Old  Bailey,  while  I  hardly  mark  in  the  good  woman's  behaviour 
knew  wiiether  to  hope  or  fear  that  towards  her,  which  had  first  given 
her  story  might  be  true  in  all  its  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  parties  were 
parts.  She  persisted,  however,  that  not  connected  by  any  ties  of  consan- 
she  had  heard  the  number  distinctly  guinity ;  this  idea,  too,  derived  add- 
on both  occasions,  and  that  she  could  ed  confirmation  from  certain  poinU 
not  be  mistaken.  1  gave  her  a  re-  in  Mrs  Wilkinson's  demeanour  when 
ward,  which  produced  me  in  return  I  encountered  her  for  the  second 
a  curtsy  down  to  the  ground,  and  time.  All  these  conjectures,  how- 
retired,  much  puzzled  as  to  my  fu-  ever,  led  to  no  satisfactory  termina- 
ture  mode  of  proceeding.  tion,  nor  could  1  draw  any  certain 
IVaa  it  possible  that  my  fair  in-  conclusion  from  combining  them, 
cogDita  WSL9  indeed  domesticated  Ka  to  \)h«  \)ooby  who  made  the  third 
with  Mrs   WiiklnsoD,  and  residing  petaon  Vn  1^«  ^vcVj^\  ^vvX's  %icAt« 
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of  Mrs  Morgan^s,  and  a  junior  clerk 
in  one  of  the  public  offices. 

Deeply  immerBed  in  cogitation,  as 
I  wandered  through  the  now  crowd- 
ed streets,  scarcely  knowing  whither 
I  was  walking,  my  feet  seemed  in- 
stinctively to  convey  me  towards  the 
Suarter  whither  my  thoughts  had 
Iready  strayed,  and  I  found  myself, 
all  at  once,  perambulating  the  north- 
em  side  of  Grosvenor  Square.  The 
door  of  an  elegant  mansion  in  the 
angle  nearest  to  me  stood  open ;  a 
respectable-looking  man-servant,  iu 
a  plain  sitit»  was  in  the  entrance, 
while  two  otiiers,  in  handsome  live- 
ries of  green  and  gold,  were  employ- 
ed in  opening  the  door  of  a  fasnion- 
able,  dark-green  town-chariot,  (the 
panels  of  which  were  simply  omap 
mented  by  a  plain  crest^  surmounted 
by  a  viscount's  coronet,)  and  assist- 
ing its  occupants  to  alight  A  tail, 
gentiemanlv- looking  personage,  in  an 
undress  military  blue  frock,  with  his 
kair  en  queue,  and  his  striking  figure 
a  littie  Dowed  by  age,  stepped  out 
first,  and  turning,  ofi&red  his  hand  to 
facilitate  tiie  descent  of  a  beautifullr- 
formed  female  figure,  whose  plain 
white  satin  spencer,  and  Spanish  hat 
of  the  same  delicate  material,  exhi- 
bited to  advantage  a  person  cast  in 
the  truest  mould  of  elefl;ance  and 

Sace.  As  she  tripped  lightiy  into 
e  hall,  she  half  turned  to  adjust 
some  little  derangement  of  her  dress; 
and  one  glimpse  only,  hastily  caught 
beneath  the  snowv  plume  that  vi- 
brated gracefully  aoove  her  polished 
brow,  was  sufficient  to  impress  upon 
my  mind  the  recollection  of  a  coun^ 
tenance  which,  once  seen,  could 
never  again  be  eradicated  from  my 
memory.  It  was  herself,  radiant  in 
excess  of  loveliness,  and  looking,  if 
possible,  even  more  beautiful  wan 
when  I  had  last  beheld  her.  I  has- 
tened forward,  unconscious  of  What 
I  purposed ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
door  had  already  closed,and  diut  her 
from  my  view. 


"  Lotd  Manningham's  carriage,  I 
believe  ?"  said  I  to  the  servant^  who 
was  now  mounting  tiie  box^  after 
having  drawn  up  the  blinds  of  tiie 
chariot,  and  closed  the  door. 

**  It  is,  sir,"  he  replied,  respectfully 
touching  his  hat»  and  in  a  moment 
the  vehicle  was  out  of  sight 

I  could  no  longer  doubt  This  then 
was  the  beautiuil  AmdUi  Stafford] 
the  fur  being  who  was  alreadv  pre- 
pared to  look  with  a  favourable  eye 
upon  the  addresses  of  her  unknown 
admirer,  and  who  was  i^ready  the 
idolized  object  of  that  favoured  ana 
happy  mortal  I  I  hesitated  no  morei 
douDt,  fear,  and  anxiety,  at  once  gave 
way  before  the  renovating  warmth 
of  love,  as  the  dews  of  mom  before 
the  rising  beams  of  a  brilliant  sum- 
mer sun.  The  urgency  of  my  sum- 
mons brought  a  servant  immediately 
to  the  door.  ^  Inform  Lord  Man- 
ningham,"  said  I,  *<  tiiat  Mr  Charlea 
Stimord  requests  to  be  admitted  to 
his  presence."  I  heard  the  man  de- 
liver the  message  at  a  door  which 
opened  from  the  enthmce-hall  to  a 
breakfast  parlour  on  the  right  The 
recollection  of  my  gallant  father, 
whose  beloved  brother  would  so  soon 
press  me  to  his  hearty  kindled  my 
enthusiasm,  and  filled  my  young  b<H 
som  with  ten  thousand  nameless, 
emotions.  I  had  advanced  half  across 
the  hall,  in  my  eagemess  to  grasp 
the  hand  of  a  relative  who  had  evin- 
ced such  noble  sentiments,  such  ge- 
nerous intentions  in  my  favour,  burn- 
ing to  meet  his  paternal  caress  with 
a  due  retum  of  correspondent 
warmth,  when  I  heard  these  words 
issue  from  the  interior  of  the  room 
towards  which  I  was  advancing^  aa 
they  were  delivered  to  the  servant 
who  had  announced  me,  and  who  vet 
stood  with  the  door  half  open  in  his 
hand— 

<<  Mr  Charles  Stafford!  Turn  the. 
scoundrel  out  of  the  house  instantiy, 
and  never  suffier  lihn  to  enter  these 
doors  again  1 1  '* 
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PART  I. 
Two  lions  sat  on  their  pedestaliy 

And  look'd  sedate  and  stero, 
'With  bearded  jaws — and  between  tbeir 
paws 
They  held  a  golden  urn, 
And}  lij^htiiig  the  marble  steps,  from  each 
A  magic  flame  did  burn. 

Broad  and  large,  the  marble  stair 

Ran  out  into  the  lake — 
No  sky  o'erhead — but  caverns  spread. 

And  a  vaulted  arch  did  make^ 
Woods,  rocks,  and  waters  a  silence  bred 

Such  as  might  ne*er  awake. 

All  around,  with  an  emerald  light 
That  the  pleasant  air  did  warm, 

In    freshness    glow'd — and    the   waten 
flow'd, 
As  if  by  a  secret  charm. 

Onward  and  onward  went  the  boat^ 
And  the  marble  steps  drew  near;| 

Jt  silently  pass*d  by  caverns  vast— - 
But  not  a  hand  did  steer — 

And  a  bilent  page  at  the  bow  there  stood, 
Who  lean'd  on  his  tnsserd  spear. 

"  What  meancth  this  mysterious  boat? 

Who,  liveried  page,  art  thou  ? 
WMietice  and  where  is  it  thus  we  float? 

Why  standest  at  the  bow  ?  '* 

No  answer  made  the  liveried  page, 
Nor  even  the  moving  stream 

A  rippling  made,  so  silent  all. 
Quoth  I,  **it  is  a  dream.** 

Then  suddenly  o'er  the  marble  steps 
Fresh  lights  began  to  gleam. 

• 

High  above  the  marble  stair 
With  the  lions  on  either  side, 

And  the  urns  in  their  stony  paw«  that 
flared. 
Was  a  portal  that  open'd  wide, 

Stately  and  tall ;  an  ample  hall 

And  columns  there  stood  within,  and  all 
With  golden  lamps  supplied. 

Forth  issued  from  the  lofty  cave 

The  fairest  virgin  band. 
All  clad  in  white,  and  bore  each  one 

A  flowret  in  her  hand ; 
Each  on  a  step,  and  on  either  sidey 

They  took  their  graceful  stand. 

They  bow*d  their  heads  unto  the  page. 
As  the  boat  still  nearer  drew, 

And  each  one  on  the  marble  stair 
Her  flower  before  him  threw. 

Forth  stepp'd  the  page  with  lightsome 

foot, 
And  up  the  stnfr  wa1k*d  he— 
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And  when  the  topmost  stair  I  reaeh'dy 
What  sight  mine  eyes  did  see  I 


PART  !!• 

How  shall  I  tell  to  mortal  car 

What  never  mortal  Vftt 
Upon  this  working  world  of  sln-^ 

No — never  might  deoery  ? 
I  know,  I  wis,  what  beauty  Is 

That  glows  with  mortal  dye. 

When  lovers  tell  of  beaming  ayas^ 
And  fingers  from  wImmb  tipa 

Comes  thrUUng  eharm ;  of  ailkcA- 
And  rows  of  pearls,  and  li|H» 

Whose  parting  shows  the  openii^ 
Wherein  the  sweet  bee' sips;  ' 

I  do  but  laogh  tbat  tkey  oaft  ftnid  . 

In  language  to  expvess 
Inferior  charms,  that^  painted  Una 

To  all  the  warld,  are  lass. 
For  what  is  rare,  when  copies  arp 

Thus  rendered  numberless? 

But  beauty  trusted  to  my  aigktp 

Perchanoe  to  mine  aUne» 
I  would  not  If  I  could  portray-*    .    . 

For  now  *tis  all  mine  own—. 
I  prize  the  secret  sanctity 

That's  lost  if  it  be  known. 

Two  modest  pages,  deek*d  in  bloa 

And  silver  lacing  bright, 
Held  up  a  sovereign  lady 'e  train. 

With  wands  of  ivory  white   * 
Stood  sages  grave,  whose  flowing  beimb 

Their  vestures  tinged  with  light. 

They  raised  their  wands  awhile  in  air. 
Then  waved  them  round  and  rounds 

And  figures  of  strange  character 
They  traced  upon  the  ground  j 

And  suddenly,  as  I  advanced, 

Obeisance  made  profound. 

<  ■ 

The  lady  stood  in  stately  guls^ 
And  bow*U  her  queenly  head. 

And  waved  her  hand.     The  virgin  hand. 
And  ancient  sages  sped. 

And  straight  within  the  deep  reoeaa  ' 
The  long  procession  ledi  ^ 

The  Queen  she  sweetly  smiled  on  me^ 

And  ere  the  Inner  faiall 
We  reach*d,  new  feelings  thrillM  myaonly 

As  I  were  lord  of  ail. 

New  power  was  in  me ;  now  bo  mm^  r 

All  wondrous  was  and  sfcnnge,. 
But  as  {sm\V\«x-«vi«r|  «uma 

feU  MV  «IIA>^WCaK^  'C«U1J^  ' , 
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Melhonght  I  was  the  sovereign  lord 

'  Of  aumc  new  worlil  aboye, 
Fnr  in  the  starry  sphere ;  and  this 
My  dettiu*d  bride  and  love. 


PART  III. 

Little  wot  I  honr  days  sped  on  : 

If  perfect  bliss  there  be, 
That  bliss  was  mine ;  it  did  enshrine 

My  soul*  yet  leave  it  free, 
Bound  np  In  thoughts  of  gentlest  lore 

And  gentlest  courtesie. 

Ever  that  fairest  Queen  and  I 

Our  sweet  communion  held 
In  oourerse  oft,  as  purest  thought 

Its  eloquence  impelKd, 
And  oft  in  looks  more  eloquent 

When  converse  was  withheld. 

There  was  a  magic  in  her  speech, 

A  magic  in  her  look, 
A  magic  in  her  silent  thought 

Of  more  than  speech  partook^- 
O,  would  her  speaking  looks  and  words 

Were  writ  in  golden  book ! 

Why  should  I  try,  with  erring  pen 

Or  pencil,  e'er  to  paint 
Her  beauteous  self — when  fancy  fails 

In  colours,  weak  and  faint? 
Earth  never  knew  one  half  so  fair, 

Nor  heaven  a  fairer  saint. 


PART  IV. 

That  palace  deep  within  the  rock-^ 

It  was  a  wondrous  thing— 
The  chambers  were  so  infinite, 

And  past  imagining. 
No  windows  were,  but  lamps  that  did 

Mysterious  lustre  fling 
Around  the  walls  of  the  sculpturM  halls, 

Where  silver  birds  did  sing. 

Gardens  there  were,  with  stately  trees. 

Such  as  were  never  seen ; 
Whose  rustling  boughs  a  music  made 

In  presence  of  their  Queen. 
Rivers  that  flow*d  with  pearl  and  gold. 

And  banks  of  precious  green. 

'lliere  oft  we  sat  by  fountain's  aide 

That  silver  jets  up  threw. 
And  tinged  the  leaves  of  the  golden  trees 

All  with  a  glistening  hue ; 
And  fruits  around  hung  to  the  ground^ 

That  diamonds  were  to  view. 

Here  rubies  were  and  emeralds  greeoy 
Here  pearl  and  topai  bright, 

And  bending  stems  were  rich  with  gemsy 
And  all  cast  forth  a  light. 

And  overspread,  like  stan,  o'er  heady 
That  giid  the  blue  of  night. 

VOL,  xxxr,  so,  ccsxu 


Sometimes  within  the  cavern's  depths 

Strange  wonders  we  beheld 
In  crysUl  cell,  that  but  to  tell 

My  tongue  it  Is  withheld  ; 
But  the  visions  reign  within  my  brain. 

And  ne*er  will  be  dispell'd. 

One  day,  within  a  garden  screen'd. 

We  sat,  where  on  the  ground 
Dropp'd  golden  fruit,  and  fountains  play'd 

Their  music  round  and  round- 
Blended  above  with  vows  of  love 
That  melted  in  the  sound. 

"  Ah,  me !  **  quoth  she,  *'  that  mortal  ear 

Must  learn  the  coming  ill. 
To  mar  the  present  happiness. 

As  mar  perchance  it  will ! 
We  are  not  free  from  destiny ; 

That  we  must  aye  fulfil. 

**  My  destiny  of  life,  and  power. 

And  l^ye,  must  rest  on  one 
Of  mortal  men,  whose  chasten'd  soul 

In  Virtue's  course  shall  run, 
Nor  e*er  obey  wild  passion's  sway. 

Nor  dangers  ever  shun. 
O  would  thyself  that  mortal  were— 

That  now  the  meed  were  won ! 

'*  Both  far  and  near  my  pages  speed. 

And  whomsoe*er  they  find. 
By  signs  themselves  alone  do  know. 

Of  pure  and  duteous  mind, 

'*  They  hither  bring ;  and  many  a  knight, 

The  bravest  and  the  best, 
Have  here  their  days  of  trial  pass'd, 

■  Yet  none  have  borne  the  test. 
But  evil  will  hath  work'd  its  ill. 

The  blot  within  the  breast. 

**  If,  for  the  destined  space  of  time. 

No  evil  thought  be  thine, 
Nor  thou  to  anger,  envy,  pride. 

Nor  wayward  will  incline. 
But  keep  thy  heart  most  faithfully 

On  duty's  even  line ; 

**  If  love,  unblemiih'd  by  a  stain^ 

Thy  fancy  truly  guide 
Even  to  the  end,  (it  draweth  nigh,) 

Behold— dominion  wide 
Is  thine,  an  undecaying  life. 

And  I  thy  Queen,  thy  bride. 

'*  If  great  the  fault,  thou  must  it  rue 

For  aye,  in  iron  chain  ; 
If  slight,  thou  must  from  hence  be  oast, 

To  perils  new,  and  pain  ; 
How  hard  to  bear  !     But  virtue  rare 

Thy  courage  may  sustain  ; 
And,  oh  !  be  faithful  love  thy  guide, 

Till  thou  the  guerdon  gain." 


PART  V. 

Her  w«Ti\*  *».T\V  \o  Tfv'^  \\\vtv^A  ^w\\ 
1  wou\d  W^fit  vftVi^e  xe>J^^ — 
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A  shadow  cruu'd  mine  eye. 
I  looked  down,  I  Isoked  Dp, 

A  hoary  nge  (here  Hood, 
Who  fiHd  on  mo  with  a  Kuehtni  iMh^ 

Nor  boded  hti  upratgood. 
I  knew  blm  well,  *Dd  manf  ■  tim* 

Had  mork'd  howitranie  hh  molt 
It  wu  old  Hlnii,  ■  enfty  Mgc, 

And  one  of  trtut  wu  be, 
A»  he  wer*  hoary  leneHbal, 

Oroneoflikedeigree. 
Bul  he  DCTer  cut,  from  Dnt  U  ImI, 

A  pleantDt  look  od  me. 
Hie  browi  hung  o'er  bl>  amiU  gnj  «ft», 

That  looh'd  ai  in  a  tranoe^ 
Whene'er  olxerTid — it  othor  tlmii 

They  bad  ■  i»nier  glanc*, 
And  through  hli  baard  hJa  mouth  tf. 

Compren'd  In  T^llanei. 


Up  to  tte  IMMH  Mrf;  ta^lM  «ri: 
AfaluBBrMliUkan  -v.-nJVf 

A  hunt  tntiMt  H)«lftrllNP*-Ml£~  ' 
%«w'd  it  WM  i»«t  wltk  fim. 
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Awhile  heatood,  to  tbe  QuMn  babMr'4     Ha rul'd  aad  "^ *!-lJt 


Thrice  bnw'd  him  down  foil  lat^ 
In  ranrend  galM,  and  tbriea  agahi 

Ha  railed  hlmnlf  a*  alow- 
Like  aome  grim  *»tue  ebasm'd  ta  lU 

Thai  loareely  fait  lla  glow. 
Than  turning  mand.  he  railed  hli  m 

And  moved  with  meaiurtd  Inad, 
And  to  the  (pacioua  hall  the  wliy 

All  aolemnly  he  led. 
Where,  'mid  the  Uaie  of  myriad  lu 

The  banquet  rich  waa  qiraad. 


PART  TI, 

No  plaaaant  eight  ten^'d  HImrl'a  vf% 

No  muaie  chami'd  hia  ear ; 
Amldtt  the  minh  1  eooU  not  ebooaat 

But  note  hi*  \to'k  «*Tere  j 
1  foil  an  anger  rlaa,  that  ill 

Accorded  wllb  the  cheer.  • 

I  look'd  itaa  old  nan  tn  the  hee, 

He  eyed  me  with  a  acow) — 
And   nietboa|bt  I   heard  the  BMuiiag 

Tfaroi^h  diaiMt  cBVeraa  howl^ 
And  Ifaeo  an  an*<nrl«s  MonA,  m  If 

The  (tony  rocki  did  frowl. 
The  feast  It  pan'd  with  mirth  ancl  ^btt, 

Bul  I  nw  ill  at  reiti 
I  felt  a  nralh  within  me  riu 

TbHt  woold  not  be  loppren'd  ;     , 
And  la  my  erient  cBlmber  itlll 
/«  noitiffd  Jo  mjr  breatt. 
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One  monHnt-dl  TBa«n(njf||^| 
One  aiomeal  and  an  ■ora       ,,  .  ^^x 

Tbao  amo  a  tnwii  that  da  wm,^ 
And  Iti  ^e«  MMtto  H^lj  F  .-^.^  r 

That  opw'd  krga  Mkta, 
Aa  If  tm  thoniMid  kewan  batli 

Vnm  tMr  braMD  lhlMI««f,nw^ 

Ulx'dw|thMienDlia<tfai«BMHj-  '- 

That,  aow  m  la«f*r  pMM, '    i-i  «a 
Id  Airy  the  atnnc  flnmiUtMM'llMi^ 

Aad  thnadetM  IbM^  dHMiV^  ^ 
And  wUrU^  4nM  lh«  iH^WUlaMT 

Tibl«kF.BiM.-wifl»..,.    ,.M«A        ■ 
AiwUur  amk-dt,  A  imVIh^A 
'  IMIAf-MdrwMtn  ■'^■'^•victMaJC 
B«iDd  u^fMaM  M  ««Mc*MMm, 

fiMllirHairhit^AMtlitK^*-  "^' 

Aa  If  I  weM-t  IHWA  UWlMMtoHl  " 
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3ut  wben  I  wuke,  in  the  self-same  boat 

I  was  gliding  fast  away. 
And  the  liveried  page  still  stood  at  the 
bow. 

And  not  a  word  did  say. 
Narrow  and  dark  the  dismal  holes 

The  bark  went  floating  through, 
And  at  the  bow  was  a  carbnncle» 

That  shew'd  the  ghastly  hue, 
"Where'er  we  went,  of  rock  and  rent, 

More  horrible  to  view* 

Sometimes  we  cross'd  a  low-brow'd  yaull, 

Sometimes  'twas  arched  high— - 
And  iron  chains  hung  down  below. 

And  rings  wherein  might  lie 
Th«  doom*d ;— and  onoe  methongkt  I MW 

The  glistening  of  an  eye 
Through  tht  dim  ipaoe — methooght  I 
heard 

A  groan  of  agony. 

And  soon  we  reach'd  a  fearful  pass, 
Where  monatrous  forms  did  elaap 

The  rock,  as  if  each  crag  did  liTe^ 
As  if  Uie  stoua  did  gasp 

With  ire,  and  thr«w  out  horrid  armiy 
That  might  my  body  gratp« 

O,  Love !  can  terror  touch  the  heart 
Tliat  thou  hast  mada  to  bear 

The  pangs  of  ruin*d  hope     can  death 
The  suffering  spirit  scare  ? 

Death  hath  no  bitter  agony 
To  those  that  must  despair. 

The  very  peril  made  me  laugh. 

To  think  how  I  could  mock 
The  fell  despight  of  demon* sprite— 

And  I  could  feel  no  shock. 
Louder  I  laughed-»the  more  the  yells 

Ran  round  from  rock  to  rock. 

PART  IZ* 

O,  sleep,  it  is  a  blessed  thing ! 

It  steals  the  sting  from  woe, 
Lost  hopes  it  back  again  doth  bring. 

And  more  than  hope  bestow. 
I  cannot  tell  if  it  be  spell. 

Or  Nature  wills  it  so. 

Amidst  aU  frightful  things  te  tee. 

All  frightful  things  to  hear. 
Love  brought  despair  to  steel  my  Sent, 

And  left  me  nought  to  fear- 
Then  came  with  gentle  sleep  to  blesit, 

With  visions  soft  to  cheer. 
O,  Love  through  darkuetw*  self  can  make 

A  pathway  bright  and  clear  ! 

But  oh,  the  waking  pangs ' — yet  still 
E'en  here  Love's  m^cies  are  ; 

For  if  the  soul  refresh'd  can  feel 
More  keenly — it  can  bear, 

E'en  with  the  very  strength ;  for  LoYfi 
With  hope,  still  enters  there, 


And  sets  the  prize  before  the  eyes, 
All  perils  for  to  dare. 

Above  me  was  a  dusky  sky, 

And  dusky  was  the  ground 
On  which  I  lay— .'twas  iron  grey. 

Nor  herbage  sprang  around. 
And  as  I  rose,  at  every  tread 

It  rang  an  iron  sound. 

It  was  all  lonely  drearineas. 

Swept  o'er  by  many  a  gust 
Of  every  moaning  wind,  that  whirl'd 

In  air  the  parched  dust, 
That  wither'd,  dried,  and  cover*d  all. 

As  with  an  iron  rust. 

Noboat— t-nopage !  where, where  are  they? 
Nor  echo  answer'd  where— 

No  otjeet  to  send  baek  the  sound- 
It  was  so  bleak  and  bare. 

No  creature  there  could  find  a  hole, 
Nor  any  beast  a  lair. 

In  vain  I  sought,  by  frequent  thoughtf 
What  power  huad  brought  me  there. 

Perchance,  said  I,  these  scenes  are  lair 

To  every  other  eye ; 
Perchance  a  tg%ll  of  demon  fell 

Oa  every  sense  doth  lie. 
And  what  is  fair  I  may  not  see. 

But  all  things  ill  descry.       « 

No  path  was  there,  no  way  to  choosey 

No  track  of  living  thing; 
Yet  on  I  fared,  regardless  where. 

Or  what,  mischance  might  bring. 
Night  over  all  her  scowling  shades 

Then  sullenly  did  fling. 

It  was  a  wild,  that  evil  spirits 
Might  blast,  as  they  should  skim 

Over  the  waste,  in  the  sweeping  clouds 
That  shaped  them  strange  and  grim. 

And  if  I  looked  at  a  peering  star. 
It  Instantly  grew  dim. 

Onward  I  fared — it  was  the  hour. 
The  chilling  hour,  when  night 

Struggles  forlorn  with  the  grey  of  mom. 
The  darkness  with  the  light, 

When  a  gloomy  castle  rose  to  view. 
With  a  watch-tower  blazing  bright. 

Columns  of  smoke  around  it  rose. 

Concealing  all  behind, 
And  curl'd,  and  roar'd,  and  hiss'd  with  m 
Doise, 

As  of  a  rushing  wind  ; 
And  a  blustering  tide,  as  if  hammers  plied. 

And  thundering  wheels  did  grind. 

Soon  reach'd  I  straight  the  castle  gaCe^ 

Nor  daunted  was  a  whit ; 
A  mace  suspended  hung  thereat. 

As  I  stood  and  gazed  on  it, 
A  grate  withdrew,  and  to  my  view 

These  words  Lu  &v«  vi«,\*%  >irc\\.\ 
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Sfiik.?  with  this  mace  tbe  brazen  floor, 
And  be  thou  bob!  of  heart. 

S:rike,  and  uii  entrance  opens  wide ; 
Or  be  thou  wise — depart.** 


PART  X. 


I  wandered  through  the  castle  ball. 

That  lofty  was  and  wide, 
And  through  the  chambers  desolate. 

That  echoed  to  my  stride. 
Nor  living  wight  there  met  my  sight, 

Kor  living  thiri^f  to  guide, 

Four-and-twenty  statues  stood. 

They  were  of  iron  all, 
Monitrous,  and  large,  of  hideous  form. 

Around  the  iron  hail, 
And  a  du«»ky  twilight  solemnly 

On  their  huge  limbs  did  fall ; 
And  an  iron  frieze,  with  figures  strange. 

Went  round  the  iron  wall. 

Beyond  a  dusky  curtain  fell : 

The  sombre  light  did  tinge 
Its  old  mysterious  tapestry, 

And  edged  the  dropping  fringe-^ 
There  was  a  door  behind — it  m(»ved, 

And  groan'd  upon  the  hinge. 

I  enter'd,  dark  the  passage  was 

And  narrow — deep  it  lay 
In  silent  blackness,  as  1  felt, 

Unknowing  where,  my  way  ; 
Till,  from  a  distant  chamber,  shed 

A  lamp  its  feeble  ray. 

I  reacli'd  that  chamber  soon — nor  large 

It  was,  tho*  vaulted  hit;h  ; 
A  tablet  bore  a  burning  lamp, 

('Twas  lonely  to  descry,) 
Whose  falling  beam  In  quiet  stream 

Did  on  the  pavement  lie. 

And  where  the  yellow  lustre  shone, 

There  was  a  brazen  plate, 
Sncli  as  in  old  cathedral  aisle 

We  often  see,  of  date 
Most  ancient,  that  in  figures  strange 

Some  saint  doth  celebrate  : 
Then  thought  I  of  the  words  of  fire 

Writ  on  the  iron  gate. 

I  struck  it  with  the  ponderous  mace. 
And  stoutly  dealt  the  blow — 

Down,  down  it  went  with  a  rumbling 
noise 
To  central  earth  below— 

And  still  more  awful  was  the  sound, 
The  fainter  it  did  grow. 

Deep  down  into  the  blackest  pit 

I  look*d — and  from  below 
A  mnvhifr  form  all  indistinct 
/  Han\  uprising  slow  ; 
Fh'itt  cnme  an  iron  head,  nitd  then 
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Shed  from  the  glimmering  lamp  that  did 
Unearthly  lustre  throw. 

I  •tepp*d  aside,  and  upward  gazed. 

As  upward  still  it  rose. 
And  did  an  iron  Hercules 

With  his  many  club  disclose-* 
And  he  stood  awhile  on  his  pedestal 

In  awful  stem  repose. 
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And  as  I  gazed,  oVr  all  his  form 

There  ran  a  sadden  change. 
His  swelling  veins  like  melting  chains 

Over  his  limbs  did  range. 
And  wave  and  beat  with  a  quivering  heat, 

And  a  motion  wondrous  strange. 

His  colour  changed,  that  was  so  dai%» 

To  a  pale  and  livid  hac — 
Then  soon  it  turned  to  a  dusky  red — 

Then  more  intense  It  grew. 
Till  it  was  white  with  m  fiery  light— 

And  a  fiery  breath  he  drew. 

His  eyeballs  shot  a  fitful  glare 

Of  ever-moving  flame. 
And  a  fiery  flood,  as  it  were  blood. 

Spread  life  throughout  his  frame. 
He  grasp'd  his  club  with  a  firmer  grasp, 

Ah  for  a  deadly  aim. 

I  gazed,  and  could  not  choose  but  laugh 

So  strange  a  sight  to  see ; 
Whereat  lie  brandisb'd  high  his  club— 

His  arm  was  lithe  and  free 
Then  had  I  stood  in  a  fearful  mood 

It  had  been  ill  for  me. 

I  stepp*d  aside  with  a  ready  stride^ 

And  instantly  raised  my  mace. 
And  hurl'd  it  with  a  dauntless  arm 

Into  his  burning  face. 
Then  over  the  floor  to  the  chamber  door. 

Quickening  well  my  fiace. 
Quoth  I,  "  With  a  foe  of  this  fiery  glow, 

'Tis  bootless  to  fight  or  race.*' 


PART  XI. 

The  passage  long  I  wander*d  through. 

Yet  could  no  entrance  find 
To  th*  iron  hall — at  every  step 

It  further  seem'd  to  wind. 
Before  me  was  a  glimmering  gloom, 

Still  blacker  gloom  behind. 

Yet  onward  still,  with  outspread  arms. 

As  one  who  feels  hid  way, 
I  hastened  on— a  star  there  shone 

Before  me— with  soft  ray 
Piercing  tbe  gloom,  as  in  a  tomb 

A  lamp  that  shines  alway. 

First  seen,  'twas  a  sepulchral  light ; 

'But  1A  V  JMnx^x  came, 
ll  \jT\^\vVtt  *\\«»\\ti>  ^«u  1*.'^\\.  '^W^ 
\  A\n<«\nT\ Ji  \.V\V\\  (^  \Q  ^'aW\«. 
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So  brighf,  it  made  the  darknest  all 

Around  the  thicker  ■eem— - 
'Twat  held  bj  one  like  angel  seen 

In  vision  or  in  dream, 
That  almost  was  invisible 

Through  the  resplendent  stream. 

It  seem*d  as  it  were  Grecian  art; 

But  marble  hath  no  flush 
Of  life  ;  nor  alabaster  glows 

With  beaaty*s  beaming  blush. 
Sa  pure,  Its  brightness  did  create 

Around  a  holy  huslr. 

Wwards  he  moved,  and  In  his  hand 
He  bore  that  shining  thing — 

I  know  not  if  *twere  earthly  flame» 
Or  stone  of  magie  ring — 

It  did  defy  all  scrutiny. 
Such  lustre  it  did  fling. 

Around  him,  as  he  onward  moved, 

The  darkness  seemed  to  fly, 
The  walls  like  vapour  to  recede. 

And  open  nil  to  lie. — 
Before  me,  lo  !  a  river  flow*d, 

Above  me  was  the  sky. 

^ly  angel-gaide— I  knew  not  wher^ 

I  knew  not  how  he  sped; 
But  he  was  gone.     A  city  fair 

Before  my  eyes  was  spread, 
With  costly  towers,  reflecteil  bright 

In  the  deep  river *s  bed. 

I  look'd  behind — the  castle-gate 

Was  there — it  open*d  wide. 
And  straight  the  burning  monster-man 

Forth  from  the  portal  hied. 
I  steppM  aside;  and  he,  roaring,  rush*d 

Into  the  hissing  tide. 

The  river  hiss*d,  the  river  roar*d. 
And  botrd  like  molten  lead ; 

And  the  fluhes,  far  as  eye  could  see, 
Leap*d  from  their  burning  bed. 

And  lay  in  heaps  on  every  side. 
Where  they  fell  all  scorch'd  and  dead, 

I  paced  along  the  river's  side, 

I  cross*d  the  crowded  mart. 
And  many  were  that  passed  me  by^ 

Their  presence  made  me  start ; 
Tliey  were  so  wither*d,  parch'd,  and  dried, 

It  did  an  awe  Impart. 

I /ike  shriveird  leather  was  their  dreaa, 
Like  leather  was  their  skin; 

They  look'd  not  men,  but  human  hask% 
That  hollow  were  within-^ 

Half  shades,  half  ghosts,  that  penance  did. 
And  suffer'd  for  their  sin. 

And  oft  they  seemM  as  they  would  speaky 

As  to  and  fro  they  pasa*d» 
But  not  a  sound  from  their  dry  lips 

Came,  but  a  moaning  blast ; 
And  their  eyeballs  had  a  flxed  glarej 

That  made  them  look  aghast. 

Onward  I  wene— a  palace  ftdr 
Before  me  I  bebM, 


High  u*er  whose  portal  it  was  writ, 

In  characters  of  gold — 
**  Thou  hast  the  tyrant  Fire-god  quellM^- 

Herein  thy  sceptre  hold. 

**  Here  mayst  thou  choose  dominion  wide* 
And  vassals  to  thy  throne.** — 

'<  Ambition  is  a  fearful  thing,** 
Said  I,  *'  and  power  unknown. 

Uncertain  if  for  others'  good, 
I  reign  not  for  mine  own.*' 

I  waved  my  hand,  I  look'd  again. 

The  characiers  were  gone ; 
And   these   were  theiC-"  Behold    thy 
way— - 

The  gulden  gate— pass  on.*' 
Then  saw  I  straight  a  golden  gate, 

That  bright  before  me  shone. 

As  1  approached  It  open  flew  ; 

So  art  had  it  dispcmd, 
That  scarcely  had  I  enter*d  in. 

When  it  behind  me  rinsed. 
*  *  Ope  not,'*  quoth  I,  «'  *t  wijit  tempting  ill 

And  me  thus  interposed." 

PART  XII. 

0  power  and  boundless  tyranny ! 
How  much  they  lose  who  win  ! 

The  more  their  mandates  fly  abroad. 

More  restless  they  within. 
What  boots  it  to  be  Lord  of  aU> 

And  yet  the  slave  of  sin  ? 

It  was  the  city  still— before 

My  eyes  above  it  rose 
A  hill  whose  flaming  summit  roar'd. 

As  heav'd  by  inward  throes ; 
As  if  ten  thousand  hammers  plied 

On  anvils  ringing  blows. 

The  sky  was  dark  with  falling  daat» 

And  the  hill*s  smoking  side 
Red  liquid  pour'd,  as  when  the  tree 

Is  pierced  where  gums  do  bide : 
And  through  the  city's  central  way 

Roird  on  the  burning  tide. 

1  question*d  one  that  pasa*d  In  haste. 

Who  thus  the  mystery  told : 
"  This  day  in  every  year,  from  thence 

This  golden  stream  Is  roll*d. 
And  every  track  is  covered  o*er 

With  dust  of  finest  gold. 
Be  rich,  and  gather  all  thou  canat. 

And  find  thee  sacks  to  hold.'* 

The  city  streets  as  en  I  sped 

In  wild  contiDsien  lay, 
Homes  undefended,  goods  despotrd— 

And  thieves  that  prowl'd  for  prey. 
And  still  was  heard  more  distant  din 

Of  tumuVv  axvd.aStv|. 
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Som(^  <;nat(hM,  ?ome  fought;  here  rolKd 

the  Jit  ream 
"With  golil,  ami  here  with  blood. 

Some  ill  their  madness  kneeled  down, 

As  seiz'd  with  horrid  thirst, 
And  fell  back  in  their  agony, 

As  they  were  things  accurnt ; 
And  mothers  throwing  in,  forgot 

The  very  babes  they  nursM. 
Blood,  ra]>ine,  slaughter,  misery,  rage, 

Into  one  ruin  burnt. 


*'  O  gold,"  qiirtth  I,  **  no  charm  hast  thoa 

To  thee  my  heart  to  trust. 
If  thus  thy  blood-stain'd  votaries  do, 

And  grovelling  lick  thy  dust. 
Begone,  thy  purchase  is  the  soul, 

That  thou  to  hell  wouldst  thrust." 
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«  Who  will  not  b«iir  hts  woe,  tlie  l»dg« 
Of  love,  by  love  Is  spum*d. 

'*  New  life!  new  love!  oblivion  eold! 

This  Pleasure's  boasted  goal ! 
Who  with  the  bitter  lose  the  twoH— 

The  blessing  with  the  dole ; 
The  breath  they  breathe  it  hath  no  llfi^ 

The  body  hath  no  soul.** 

Onward  I  pa8S*d  with  quicken*d  step. 

And  pasting,  in  blacic  shade 
Hard  by,  did  view  ^e  wretched  orow» 

The  bondsmen  she  had  made. 
Brutal  in  form,  and  grovelling  low, 

In  silly  garb  nrray'd  ; 
And  ever  in  a  dismal  mire 

They  sottishly  did  wade. 


PART  XIII. 

Onward  I  pass'd  with  steady  step. 

And  with  a  steady  eye. 
Until  that  rity,  g(dd-accurst. 

Did  far  behind  me  lie; 
Ah  me  !  that  through  such  vile  attaint, 

Body  and  soul  should  die ! 

I  reachM  a  grove  :   alternate  shade 

And  sunshine  did  It  fill  ; 
There  hinls  <lid  make  their  cheerful  wake. 

As  they  with  utmost  skill 
Enticing  words  right  wondrously 

Did  with  their  music  trill. 
♦'  Who    <lwell     herein    where    pleasure 
reigns, 

Shall  do  whate'er  they  will." 

I  walk'd  through  gardens  rich  and  fair, 

Where  silver  fountains  playM, 
That  all  around  the  pleasant  ground 

With  beauty  fresh  array'd  ; 
And  e'en  the  very  air  I  breatli'd 

Right  ]deasaiit  thoughts  convey 'd  ; 
And  pleasant  things  all  sparkling  were 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade. 

Hard  by  the  fountain's  margin  lay 

(iueen  Pleasure,  wondrous  fair  ; 
The  (lowers  did  upwards  look,  and  kiss 

ller  cheek  with  playful  air. 
And  her  laughing  eye  look'd  lustrously 

All  through  her  raven  hair. 
'•  Come,  come  to  me,"  she  sang,  "  and  free 

Thy  silly  heart  from  care. 

*'  Thou  bear'st  a  hopeless  love  within. 

Vexing  thy  aching  heart  ; 
Drink  of  this  sparkling  cup — one  draught 

Oldivion  will  impart: 
Drink  ;  niul  new  life,  new  love  be  thine, 
Lovt'  witltout  pain  or  smart.** 

Kj'Vfc  in^tnnttravc  me  strength,  and  wordt 


PART  XIV. 

Then  one  there  came  like  Baechui  clad, 

With  revel-crew  and  clan. 
That  with  shout  and  cry,  as  they  paas*d 
me  by. 

Did  him  with  branches  fan  ; 
And  wine,  wine,  wine,  rivers  of  wine 

After  their  footsteps  ran. 

The  wine  it  swell'd,  the  wine  it  flow'd« 

Purpling  all  the  ground ; 
And  riot,  laugh,  and  revelry. 

Did  more  and  more  resound. 
Ah,  then,  the  after  wretchedness 

Right  plenteously  was  found ! 

Whole    crowds    there    lagg*d    behind; 
though  lash'd 

With  whips,  they  could  not  quit 
The  maddening  flood,  but  senseless  drank. 

Nor  could  they  stand  nor  sit  ; 
Some  helpless  lay  as  dead,  and  some 

Convuis*d  in  horrid  fit. 
Whom  flends  did  come  behind  and  drag 

Down  to  a  loathsome  pit. 


PART  XT. 

"  The  Tree  of  Life  !  the  Tree  of  Life .' 
Come,  mortals,  come  rejoice  ; 

The  Tree  of  Life,  the  Tree  of  Life, 
Behold— the  l>etter  choice.** 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  reach*d  my  ear 
From  many  a  cheering  voice. 

Onward  I  wa1k*d — I  saw  a  tree. 

Round  which  were  maids  that  sang, 

'«  The  Tree  of  Life  !  the  Tree  of  Life  I  '* 
Till  all  the  garden  rang. 

And  as  they  pIuckM  tlic  leaves  therefrom^ 
In^laully  new  outsprang. 
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To  tee  (heir  wretched  carcasses — 

I  loathed  them  fur  .shuine. 
For  though  they  at(*,  yet  still  I  inark*d 

Their  wrinkled  age  the  same. 

"  O,  wbat  it  this  poor  life/'  said  J, 

"  That  it  should  ever  last  ? 
With -present  trouble,  present  care— 

A  sky  aye  overcast- 
To  give  omnipotence  to  woe, 

And  fortune's  biting  blast! 

"  Or  be  my  life  secure  from  ill, 

From  peril,  pain,  and  age. 
And  eyil  will — or  it  were  best 

An  ending  pilgrimage. 
Here  virtue  meets  not  its  reward^. 

Life  is  her  trial-stage. 
Death  bids  the  soul  forsake  her  dole, 

And  opens  wide  her  cage." 

I  tum'd  aside — O  wretched  sight  I 

I  saw  all  around  me  lie, 
The  1oath*d,  dIseatM,  abhorr'd,  who  felt 

In  life  but  agony. 
For  very  pain  they  curs'd  themselves. 

Because  they  could  not  die. 

And  some  there  were  that  smote  their 
breasts, 

As  there  were  burning  coals. 
That  conscience  ever  stirr'd  within, 

The  fire  of  wicked  souls  ; 
And  then  they  howl'd  and  crawl'd  away) 

And  hid  themselves  in  holes. 

One  wretch,  whom   water   would    net 
drown. 

Thrice  tried,  did  writhe  and  howl ; 
One  lay,  his  hkin  like  rugged  bark', 

Famishing,  an  a  ghoul 
MHliciouf,  nor  could  rea<'h  his  food, 

His  limbs  bo  bhruuk  and  foul. 

I  sped,  I  could  not  bear  the  sight ; 

And  fast  away  I  flew — 
The  vain,  the  wicked,  wretched  race^ 

For  ever  to  eschew. 
Woods,  plains,  and  rivers,  in  my  speed, 

Unmarked  I  passed  through. 


PART  XVI. 

I  stood  before  a  beauteous  lake, 

That  girt  a  mountain  chain, 
Whufle  lustre  like  pure  silver  sbotf^ 

Through  veil  of  azure  stain  ; 
And  gentle  air  came  fresh  and  fair. 

And  cool'd  my  aching  brain. 
Inspiring  thoughts  of  loveliness 

That  did  dispel  its  pain. 

I  felt  within  a  gentle  peace ; 
There  was  a  heavenly  light 
Of  hope  lotenf  o  'er  every  sense, 
Brought  vis/oiif  an^cl-brigbt : 


■  I 


I  know  not  how  or  whence  it  catnsi 
It  did  transport  me  quite. 

I  sat  beneath  a  spreading  palm, 

I  looked  out  on  the  Uke ; 
Thoughts  came,  perchance  of  victory  won, 

For  my  dear  lady*s  sake. 
"  O,  that  these  waters  would,*'  quoth  I, 

"  Me  to  her  presence  take  1" 

Scarce    utter*d    wis   the    wish,    when 
straight 

Over  the  waters  came, 
I  know  not  by  what  magic  sent, 

That  boat  I  erst  did  name ; 
And  in  it  stood  that  liveried  pagSi 

I  knew  him  for  the  same. 

The  page  he  made  prostration  low. 

And  fell  down  at  my  feet ; 
Silent  no  more,  but  master,  lord. 

He  did  me  lowly  greet ; 
And  in  bis  sovereign  lady*s  name, 

Did  my  return  entreat. 

The  boat  moved  swift  across  the  lake ; 

And  now  the  silvery  blue 
Over  the  opening  mountains  changed 

Unto  a  golden  hue ; 
And  now  we  sought  a  cavemM  pass    ' 

And  now  were  gliding  through. 

I  need  not  say,  how  awift  we  went 

With  a  down-flowing  tide ; 
The  bark  was  trae — its  office  knew, 

Nor  needed  oar  nor  guide* 
And  now,  we  reachM  another  lake 

Before  us  opening  wide. 

I  knew  it  well — no  sky  it  had  ; 

No  sun  above  us  bright^- 
But  all  was  an  o'er-arching  rock. 

And  spread  abroad  with  light 
More  than  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

And  as  the  heavens  in  height. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Like  emerald  green  and  dark. 

Rich  with  device  and  canopy 
There  floated  many  a  bark  ; 

And  Loves  flew  round  on  silver  wings, 
Like  doves  out  of  an  ark. 

In  each  a  beauteous  maiden  lay ; 

And  as  they  did  approach. 
They  waved  their  lily  arms  above 

Out  of  their  pearly  ooach. 
And  Uughing  Cupids  flew  around. 

Yet  never  did  encroach. 

One  seemed  drawn  by  a  team  of  doves. 

One  by  a  silver  swan. 
And  one  by  dolphins  gold-bespreoty 

That  Cupids  rode  upon, 
That,  net  in  need  to  urge  their  spesd. 

In  sport  did  U&Vv  vIasd^  v&. 

\3ndct  \\k^%\\^2^%V)!tt^ 
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V»  Ijilc  iMiiiHuis  gay  iloated  away^ 
Buth  i'lom  ihe  btern  and  prou^. 

And  stately  trees  from  verdant  bAoks 
Sho<»k  music  frum  each  bough. 

Where'er  I  went  the  music  went, 
And  by  turns  it  floated  round. 

As  if  both  voice  and  listening  were 
In  water  and  on  ground — 

As  if  the  water,  rocks,  and  trees, 
Did  all  enjoy  the  sound. 

The  marble  steps  were  full  in  sight. 

And  the  solemn  lions  seen, 
And  the  lamps  between  their  stony  paws 

Flared  in  the  watery  green  ; 
My  heart  did  beut  with  sudden  heat 

To  see  my  stately  Queen. 

Upon  the  marble  steps  she  stood ; 

One  longing  lo(»k  I  cast — 
The  boat  it  tourliM  the  marble  stair, 

Over  the  bow  1  passM — 
One  look — one  smile — and  in  my  arms 

I  held,  I  luck'd  her  fast. 

O  perl'eit,  pi'rfect,  was  the  bliss, 

Ai  in  each  other's  face 
Awhile  we  gazed  with  fondest  look, 

Then  did  a^/ain  embrare, 
And  stood  like  statues  of  true  love, 

I'^ix'd  in  a  holy  place  ! 

But  pass  we  by  the  tale  of  love, 

Perchance  it  may  but  tire; 
Awakt-nM  envy  brings  mistrust, 

When  forced  to  admire; 
And  few  can  feel  the  sanctity 

But  of  their  own  pure  fire. 

IMRT  XVII. 

Fiffy-and-lwo  of  manly  form, 

Each  one  a  noble  knight, 
Whom  I  by  conquest  had  released 

Trom  thrall  and  fell  despight. 


Appareird  all  stood  round  the  hall 

To  grace  the  solemn  rite ; 
With  merry  heart  to  bear  a  part. 

Each  with  a  maiden  bright. 

Old  HImri,  too,  was  jocund  there. 

And,  with  obsequious  mien, 
A  royal  robe  did  round  me  throw-— 

Aud  my  sweet  beauteous  Queen 
A  floweret  held,  and  lofik'd  thereon 

With  eye  as  heaven  serene. 

"  This  flower,**  quoth  she,  <*!  give  to  thee ; 

Bear  this  upon  thy  breast ; 
With  power,  with  life  that  knows  no  age. 

It  will  thy  soul  invest ; 
And  tliis,  this  our  true-plighted  love. 

It  will  for  aye  attest.'* 

1  took  the  flower.— I  rais'd  her  handy 

In  ecstasy  of  Miss 
All  in  an  instant  vanlsh*d»«where» 

Where  am  I  ? — who  is  this  ? 
With  dark  lucks  waving  <»*er  my  brow. 

Whose  gentle  hand  I  kiss? 

Where  am  I  ?— ah,  this  woodbine  bower, 

This  flowery  bank  and  stream  ! 
And,  my  sweet  Mary,  is  it  theu?^ 

O,  thou  hast  broke  a  dream 
Most  fair — ah  !  look  me  in  the  IWce 

Again  ;  fur  thou  dost  seem 
That  angel,  that  my  Queen,  my  loYt, 

I  did  a  vision  deem. 

E'en  so — we  left  that  fragrant  bowery 

Dear  Mary,  hand  in  hand ; 
And,  blessings  on  thee,  years  have  pasa'd 

Since  then,  and  thou  dost  stand 
Before  me  now,  of  that  sweet  dream 

The  Queen — thy  presence  bland. 
Through   ways  of  shade  hath  sunaliioc 
made. 

And  Life — a  Fairy  Land. 
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Notwithstanding  the  general 
expttdience,"  imijb  Adam  Smuh,  '*  of 
a  free  trade,  there  are  two  caBes  in 
which  it  will  generally  be  advanta- 
geous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  fo- 
reign, for  the  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic industry* 

"  The  first  is,  when  some  particu- 
lar sort  of  industry  t^  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  The  de- 
fence of  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
depends  very  much  upon  the  num- 
ber of  its  sailors  and  shipping.  The 
Act  of  Navigation,  therefore,  very 
properly  endeavours  to  give  the  sail- 
ors and  shipping  of  Great  Britain 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their 
own  country,  in  some  cases  by  abso- 
lute prohibitions,  and  in  others  by 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  shipping  of 
foreign  countries.  The  following 
are  the  principal  dispositions  of  this 
Act:— 

''First.  All  ships,  of  which  the 
owners,  masters,  and  three- fourths 
of  the  mariners,  are  not  British  sub- 
jects, are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  ship  and  cargo,  from 
trading  to  the  British  settlements  and 
plantations,  or  from  being  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, 

"  Secondly.  A  great  variety  of  the 
most  bulky  articles  of  importation 
can  be  brought  into  Great  Britain 
only  either  in  such  ships  as  are  above 
described,  or  in  ships  of  the  coun- 
try where  those  goods  are  produced, 
and  of  which  the  owners,  masters, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners, 
are  of  that  particular  country ;  and 
when  imported  even  in  ships  of  Uiis 
latter  kind,  they  are  subject  to  dou- 
ble alien  duty.  If  imported  in  the 
ships  of  any  other  country,  the  p^ 
nalty  is  forfeiture  of  the  ship  and 
goods. — When  this  Act  was  made, 
the  Dutch  were,  as  they  still  are,  the 
great  carriers  of  Europe,  and  by  this 
regulation  they  are  entirely  excluded 
from  being  the  carriers  to  Great 


Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the 
goods  of  any  other  European  coun- 
try. 

"  Thirdly.  A  great  variety  of  the 
most  bulky  articles  of  importation 
are  prohibited  from  being  imported, 
even  in  British  ships,  from  any 
country  but  that  in  which  they  are 
produced,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  ship  and  cargo. — This  regulation, 
too,  was  probably  intended  against 
the  Dutch. 

"  Fourthly.  Salt  fish  of  all  kinds, 
whale  fins,  whalebone,  oil,  and  blub- 
ber, not  caught  by  and  cured  on  board 
of  British  vessels,  when  Inrported 
into  Great  Britain,  are  subjected  to 
double  alien  duty.  The  Dutch,  as 
they  are  still  the  principal,  were  then 
.the  only  fishers  in  Europe  that  at- 
tempted to  supply  foreign  naUons 
with  fish.  By  this  regulation  a  very 
heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their 
supplying  Great  Britain. 

'*  When  the  Act  of  Navigation  was 
made,  though  England  and  Holland 
were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most 
violent  animosity  subsisted  between 
the  two  nations.  It  had  begun  du- 
ring the  government  of  the  LiOng 
Parliament,  which  first  framed  this 
Act,  and  it  broke  ont  soon  after  in 
the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the 
Protector,  and  of  Charles  IL  It  is 
not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some 
of  the  regulations  of  this  famous 
Act  may  have  proceeded  from  na- 
tional animosity.  They  are  as  unset 
however,  as  if  they  had  all  been  dicta" 
ted  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom. 
National  animosity,  at  that  particular 
time,  aimed  at  the  very  obiect  which 
the  most  deliberate  wisdom  could 
have  recommended, — ^the  diminution 
of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the 
only  naval  power  which  could  en- 
danger the  security  of  England."* 

Such  are  the  reasons  on  which  the 
Navigation  Act  was  founded,  and 
such  the  judgment  passed  on  their 
wisdom  by  the  great  father  of  yoll- 
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whole  range  of  human  affairs,  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  coincidence 
of  theory  and  experlence^of  history 
with  speculation,  than  is  exhibited 
by  this  opinion,  quoted  from  Adam 
Smith,  with  these  documents  and  re- 
sults, thus  obtained  from  unquestion- 
able authority. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  has  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  this  admirable 
policy?  which  has  dissolved  a  System 
BO  obviously  and  intimately  blended, 
not  only  with  our  naval  power,  but 
our  national  existence?  which  has 
transferred  the  growth  of  shipping 
from  British  to  continental  dock- 
yards, and  threatens,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  reduce  us  to  the  necessity 
of  fighting  at  a  disadvantage  for  our 
very  existence,  on  the  seas  immor- 
talized hi  the  archives  of  English 
glory  ?  What  is  it  which  has  induced 
able,  powerful,  and  enlightened  men, 
to  give  up  a  protection  to  British 
nautical  Interests,  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  theory,  so  amply  confirm- 
ed by  experience,  and  abandon  a 
patriotic  policy,  under  which  the  Bri- 
tish navy  had  become  the  terror  and 
envy  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
British  Colonial  Empire  had  encir- 
cled the  earth  by  its  arms  ? 

The  grounds  of  this  woful  change 
—the  dtsastrous  effects  of  which  we 
shall  immediately  demonstrate  by  ir- 
refragable evidence — are  to  be  found 
in  a  mistaJcen  view  of  national  policy, 
and  the  growing  influence  of  those 
manufacturing  and  urban  interests 
which  we  have  elsewhere  in  this  se- 
ries demonstrated  to  have  been  so 
baneful  in  their  operation.  It  is 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  National 
Wealth,  to  the  exclusion  or  injury 
of  National  Security  or  National  In- 
dependence—the increasing,  and  at 
length  usurping  influence  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  has  led  to 
the  change,  and  made  our  statesmen 
literally  barter  the  national  inde- 
pendence, and  sell  their  country,  for 
gold — not  indeed  gold  enriching 
themselves,  or  corrupting  their  indU 
vidual  conduct— but  gold  flowing 
into  the  pockets  of  their  constltuh 
ents,  and  governing  the  views  of  the 
clamorous  urban  democracies  who 
have  so  long  coveted,  and  at  length 
obtaioed,  the  entire  command  of  the 
country.  MrHuHkhson,  and  the  other 
Btatesmcn  who  adopted  this  wretch* 
ed  policy,  were  most  able  men,  but 


they  were  misled  by  a  false  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  national  wealth, 
and  did  not  advert  to  the  obvious 
truth,  that  national  independence 
and  public  security  are  sometimes 
incompatible  with  the  adoption  of 
measures  calculated  to  increase  the 
sale  of  manufactures  in  foreign  states; 
and  that  if  one  or  other  must  be  in- 
jured, it  is  in  the  end  the  most  ruin- 
ous', as  well  as  in  the  outset  the  ba« 
sest  policy,  to  sacrifice  public  de- 
fence or  security  to  the  insatiable, 
craving  for  wealth  in  a  particular 
class  of  society.  Adam  Smith's  work 
has  had  most  important  effects  upon 
public  policy,  as  well  as  private  spe- 
culation in  this  country,  within  the 
last  fifty  years;  but  his  disciples 
have  totally  perverted  his  principles, 
and,  by  fixing  their  attention  exclu- 
sively on  the  ««  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  is  but  a  part,  and  frequently 
a  subordinate  part  of  the  objects 
which  should  engross  a  statesman's 
attention,  more  than  counterbalanced 
all  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
truths  which  his  immortal  work 
has  unfolded. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  let  Mr 
Huskisson  speak  for  himself.  On 
the  night  of  the  6th  June,  1823,— a 
day  destined  to  be  more  disastrous 
in  the  end  to  the  naval  power  of 
England,  than  the  2l8t  October, 
which  witnessed  the  thunderbolt  of 
Trafalgar,  was  to  that  of  France^— he 
thus  expressed  himself, — "  Although 
the  alteration  he  had  to  propose  was 
in  itself  most  important,  and  an  en^ 
tire  departure  from  the  principles 
which  had  hitherto  governed  our  fo^ 
reign  commerce,  yet  his  plan  was  so 
clear,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it  so  obvious,  that  he  trusted 
he  should  in  a  few  words  be  able  to 
shew  the  propriety  of  it.  Honour- 
able memuers  were  aware,  that  it 
had  for  a  long  time,  indeed  from  the 
passing  of  the  Navigation  Act,  been 
our  policy  to  impose,  upon  cargoes 
brought  In  foreign  vessels,  higher 
duties  than  those  imported  in  British, 
and  to  allow  smaller  drawbacks  upon 
articles  exported  in  foreign,  tnan 
upon  those  exported  in  British  bot- 
toms. Now,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  the  policy  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, U  W«A  «l\\  N^5T^  ^\^  ^%Vi^%%^ 
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ralli'il  to  1i,  it  was  not  likely  thai 
Ruch  an  inequHlity  could  la»t  much 
longer.  AcourdiD^ly,  the  greatest 
conimercial  aatiou  m  the  woiM  next 
to  Eoglaod,  and  our  great  rival  in 
trade,  the  United  States  of  America, 
finding  tbe  preaaure  of  tbia  tan,  im- 
mediately  commenced  the  reialiaiorr 
affltem.  by  imponiag  duties  upon  all 
articlfa  Imponed  into  ibat  ountry 
by  British  Hhipf.  Id  conHequence  of 
tliis,  great  enibarratsmenl  arose  in 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
two  countiies — iuHomucb,  that  in 
canea  where  the  inor«ased  dutiea 
countervailed  the  freight,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  two  saw  of  ahips 
employed;  that  Is,  to  have  British 
ships  employed  to  bring  home  Ame- 
rican produce,  and  Araericaa  taking 
our  produce  to  that  country — each 
being  of  course  obliged  to  leave  its 
own  port  in  ballast.  We  were  ia 
consequence  obliged  to  place  Aine- 
rlcBQ  vesseln  on  the  same  footing  aa 
English  tflth  respect  to  duties,  and 
ihey  did  itie  same  to  our  ghipa.  Por- 
tugal, by  the  «ame  ineaa».  obliged 
us  to  eijuaUzu  the  dutlta  on  lier  whip- 
ping; and  Belgium  hag  recently  given 
a  bounty  of  10  per  cent  on  Dutch 
chips,  wllh  tbe  name  view.  Prussia 
also  baa  raised  the  duties  on  our 
vessel!),  and  plainly  intimated,  that 
she  will  adopt  still  stronger  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  if  our  system  Is 
nnt  abandoned.  We  have  arrived, 
therefore,  at  that  point  whpn  one  of 
tn-o  things  must  be  done :  Either  vta 
must  commence  a  commercial  con- 
Hicl  by  means  of  prohibitions  and 
dutiea— a  course  which  no  gentle- 
man would  recommend  ;  orwemust 
ndmlt  otlier  Powers  ou  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  of 

Proceeding  on  these  principles, 
thia  great  advocate  of  the  recipro- 
city systenr  proposed  the  following 

'■  I.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  thia 
committee,  tbat  his  Majesty  be  au- 
thorized, by  order  in  Council,  to  de- 
clare, that  the  importation  or  expor- 
tation of  merchandise  in  foreign 
vessels  may  tahe  place  upon  payment 
of  the  like  duties,  and  with  the  like 
bountics,drawbacka,  and  allowances, 
»a  are  payable  or  granted  upon  alml- 


lar  mcrcfian^iiio  when  importeil  ur 
exporti'd  in  Bridi-h  veascls  froi 


which  uo  other  du- 
ties are  charged,  or  drawbacks) 
bounties,  or  allowances  granted  od 
the  importation  or  exportation  of 
merchandise  in  British  vessels,  than 
are  granted  or  charged  on  such 
merchandise  when  Imported  or  ex- 
ported la  vessels  of  such  couniriea. 

"  IL  That  hU  Msjeaty  may  be  au- 
thorized, by  order  in  Council,  tu 
direct  the  levying  and  charging  of 
additional  dutiea  of  customs,  or  the 
wiiliboldingofsny  drawbacks,  boun- 
ties, or  allowances,  upon  merchSB- 
dise  imported  or  exported  into  ur 
from  the  United  Kiogduin  iu  vessels 
belooging  to  aay  country,  in  wbicli 
biglier  duUes  shall  hare  been  levied, 
or  smaller  bounties,  dranbacks,  or 
allowancea  granted  upon  merchao- 
diae  when  imported  into,  or  esport- 
eil  from,  such  country  In  Btitiili 
vessels,  than  are  levied  or  granted 
upon  similar  merchandise  when  im- 
ported or  exporti;d  in  vessels  uf  Buch 
country  T't 

These  reaolutions  were  Imme- 
diately adopted  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  with  ibe  general  concur- 
rence bf  a  liberal  and  conciliating 
Legislature,  and  mutual  com plimenla 
from  bis  Majenty's  MintKU-y,  and  bia 
Majeety's  Opposition,  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  liberal  principles,  and  the 
ascendency  which  tbe  great  truths 
uf  political  economy  had  at  length 
obtained  in  the  couuciU  of  the  nation. 
It  ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  of  those  disastrous 
days  of  conciliation  and  concession, 
when  amidst  general  transports, 
aud  pompoua  declamation  upon  the 
boundleaa  prospects  of  our  national 
felicity,  the  strong  and  ancient  foun- 
dations of  British  greatness  were 
loosened,  and  the  seed  of  natioDal 
ruin  sown  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  whole  men  styling  tbemaelvea 
caliehleued  in  the  kingdom,  that  thia 
prodigioua  change,  iuvolving,  as  H| 
Huskispon  admitted,  a  total  depar- 
ture from  all  the  piiuciple"  '  " 
former  navigation  policy, 
hardly  any  alietititin  iu  the  Lem|) 

take  up  two, 
plea  ais  pagr 
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and  the  seal  was  put  to  a  change, 
involving  in  its  ultimate  consequen- 
ces the  downfall  of  our  maritime 
superiority,  the  dissolution  of  our 
Colonial  Empire,  our  subjugation  by 
foreign  nations,  with  only  one  dis- 
sentient voice  (Mr  Robertson)  in  the 
Legislature,  and  without  even  a  di- 
TisTon  In  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment !  I 

From  the  very  first,  we,  in  this  Ma- 
gazine, firmly  and  resolutely  opposed 
the  changes:  we  foretold  that  it 
would  ruin  our  shipowners,  check 
the  growth  of  British  shipping,  ruin- 
ously depress  our  nautical  industry, 
immensely  increase  that  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  ultimately  raise  foreign 
states  to  a  level  with  us  on  our  own 
element,  and  force  us  to  fight  with 
the  offsprine  of  our  infatuated  poli- 
cy, in  the  Channel  and  German  Seas, 
for  our  national  existence.  We  found- 
ed our  opinion  upon  the  superior 
advantages  which  foreign  nations, 
and  especially  the  Baltic  Powers, 
enjoyea  for  the  building  and  repair- 
ing of  ships  over  those  of  this  coun- 
try ;  possessing,  as  they  did,  every 
species  of  naval  store,  oak,  fir,  hemp, 
tar,  pitch,  iron,  flax,  at  their  own 
door,  and  with  men  to  work  them 
who  did  not  receive  half  the  mo- 
ney wages  which  are  necessarily 
paid  to  the  shipwrights  in  the  Bri- 
tish harbourn,  where  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  dear,  and  where  taxa- 
tion and  long- established  national 
wealth  have  exposed  to  such  seri- 
ous disadvantages  this  vital  branch 
of  national  industry.  Our  argu- 
ments, in  short,  were  precisely  the 
same,  mutatis  mutandis^  which  are 
now  put  forth  so  generally,  and  hap- 
pily tor  the  nation,  with  such  effect, 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws; 
and  both  were  grounded  on  the  same 
basis,  viz.  salus  populi  suprema  lex. 
National  subsistence,  or  defence,  are 
of  paramount  importance ;  the  mea- 
sures calculated  for  the  protection 
of  both  are  the  Palladium  of  the 
State,  non  tangcnda  non  movenda;  and 
how  allurinff  soever  may  be  the 
prospects  held  forth  of  encouraging 
other  branches  of  industry,  or  in- 
creasing other  branches  of  wealth, 
by  measures  calculated  to  depress 
them,  they  are  instantly  and  peremp- 
torily to  he  rejected,  for  reaaona 
superior  to  all  interested  views,  on 


principles  above  all  that  can  be 
urged  in  behalf  of  any  single  class  in 
the  state.  Of  national,  not  less  than 
female  salvation  and  honour,  it  may 
trulv  be  said.  Those  that  deliberate 
are  lost. 

Immense  was  the  abuse,  bound- 
less the  vituperation,  inexhaustible 
the  ribaldry,  poured  out  upon  our 
devoted  heaos  for  this  resolute 
course.  We  were  the  only  influen- 
tial journal  that  held  out  against  tlio 
lights  of  the  age :  intrenched  in  the 
fastnesses  of  former  prejudice,  we 
held  fast  by  all  the  errors  of  a  for- 
mer period  :  liice  a  hulk  moored  in 
the  water,  we  served  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  the  tide,  which  was 
sweeping  past  us.  The  metaphors 
were  partially  true :  we  were  moor- 
ed fast;  a  tide  was  sweeping  past 
us;  but  we  were  moored  to  the  rock 
of  truth  in  the  haven  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  torrent,  which 
was  flowingso  impetuously  past,  was 
the  tide  of  Revolution,  undermining 
all  the  bulwarks  of  the  State,  bearing 
away  every  prop  and  support  of  for- 
mer greatness. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  consider 
this  inflated  or  exaggerated  language. 
Before  they  adopt  this  conclusion, 
let  them  consider  the  following  re- 
turns, and  contemplate  the  steady 
decay  of  British,  and  increase  of  fo- 
reign shipping,  in  all  the  harbours  of 
the  kin<;dom,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  reciprocity  system.  The  de- 
tails we  are  about  to  give  may  be 
minute,  and  to  many  uninteresting ; 
but  they  are  all  taken  from  Parliamen- 
tary documents,  and  may  be  fully 
relied  on.  The  subject  is  one  of 
vast,  of  paramount  importance :  na- 
tional independence,  public  free- 
dom, are  at  stake  in  the  questions 
which  these  figures  involve  ;  if  they 
are  neglected  by  the  thoughtful  and 
influential  part  of  the  nation,  tlie 
elements  of^our  existence  will  melt 
away,  and  we  may  be  reduced,  like 
Venice,  to  exhibit  to  the  world  tlie 
degraded  shadow  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Ocean. 

Keeping  in  view  tliat  the  recipro- 
city system  was  introduced  in  sum- 
mer 182S,  attend  to  the  instantane- 
ous decline  in  British,  and  increase 
of  foreign  shipping,  that  ensued  in 
all  tU«  vt\nd^?LV  VwKNi'i>ax^  \i\  CVx^-^iX 
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lii»r. 


SHIPS  THAT 


I82;l 

3031 

511,411 

1824 

3133 

C07.10(J 

IH25 

3989 

7H9.563 

la^o 

3(95 

675,0-26 

IW7 

4012 

7G9,10S 

1628 

4084 

767,212 

18-29 

4108 

784.070 

1830 

8910 

744 ,2-29 

1831 

4140 

780,988 

TBS  UUDOU 

SOF 

DON. 

FORSION. 

Ship.. 

Ton.. 

597 

106,099 

605 

161.70^ 

1643 

M4.IW8 

1743 

»02.I22 

1W6 

315,364 

1634 

2-2 1.008 

1303 

195,929 

1300 

215.605 

186tl 

207.500 

1507 

aoa.iis 

Tliui,  white  the  Biltish  vesiels  Bonuktlf  edterlnff  the  port  of  London 
hftve  oDtj'  mcreaiteil,  since  lt«23,  from  9230  to  4140,  that  ia,  a  third,  and 
ih«lr  tonnage  Trom  6 1 1 ,00  to  780,000,  or  a  Bixth ;  die  foreign  ve^sela  annu- 
alt;  euterloghave  increased  from  597  to  1557,  or  nearly  tripled,  while  their 
t.)aDage  has  Increased  trom  106,000  to  269,000,  or  twice  and  a  half. 


BaiTisu. 

Tnra. 

Ship.. 

Tonoafa. 

1822 

6dti 

139,736 

1 823 

779 

154,056 

1824 

776 

142,615 

1823 

1175 

228.204 

1820 

724 

131,924 

1827 

984 

191,734 

1828 

86li 

167,080 

18:^9 

889 

186.-i09 

IB30 

906 

166,263 

1831 

889 

I89,.^B8 

14,1  GJi 
36,855 

^.soa 

100,778 
70,ia7 

00.2SS 
58,854 
51,015 
73,347 
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d  near)}-,  and  the  tonnage  from  139,000 
to  189,000,  or  about  the  Beme;  the  fureign  Mp*  liarc  iocreased  frunt  106 
lu  72S,  or  multiplied  nearly  bEVENfou),  and  iheir  tonnage  swelled  from 
14,000  to  73,(HJ0,  or  nearly  sixfold. 


3,  Liverpool. 

British. 

FoRBierf. 

Y»r.. 

Ship.. 

Tonn.gB. 

St>lp&                Tonnage. 

1822 

1263 

261,137 

699                  174,607 

•  1823 

1459 

296,710 

798                 1H9,G88 

1024 

1554 

327,198 

702                 174,503 

1825 

1581 

815,115 

863                 222,187 

1826 

1387 

299,037 

flW)                 181,907 

1827 

1442 

306,369 

810                 231,863 

1828 

1652 

840,C44 

660                 179,514 

1829 

1487 

826,811 

«ll                 410,719 

leao 

lead 

36»,S6a 

lOfiA               474,468 

im 

ism 

4l3,!)-28          >                yift 

.»-,  -.,  - 

..   .      -n,— 
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Thus,  during  the  same  period,  the 
Britibh  fchips  aDnually  entering  the 
harbour  of  Liverpool  have  increased 
from  1263  to  1862,  or  a  half,  and 
their  tonnage  from  261,000  to 
413,000,  or  somewhat  more;  while 
the  foreign  ships  have  increased  from 
699  to  978,  or  about  a  half,  and  their 
tonnage  from  174,000  to  265,000,  or 
about  the  same.  The  great  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  of  Liverpool,  which 
is  the  colonial  trade,  where  the  mo- 
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nopoly  of  British  shipping  is  still 

£reserved»  explains  the  di£ference 
Btween  this  result  and  that  ezMbit- 
ed  by  the  other  harbours  in  the  king* 
dom. 

But  if  we  turn  to  Sunderland  and 
Newcastle,  we  shall  find  the  results 
equally  alarming  as  to  the  rapid  In- 
crease of  foreign  over  British  ship- 
ping in  these  harbours,  under  the 
reciprocity  syiitem.  Their  returns 
are  as  follows :— 


4.   SONDBRLAND 

>• 

British. 

FORBIGN. 

Yesn. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

fthipt. 

Tonnsg«. 

1822 

147 

23,789 

82 

2,383 

•1628 

133 

22,830 

31 

3.388 

1824 

81 

14,142 

28 

2,347 

1825 

103 

18,499 

61 

5,097 

1628 

78 

15,149 

48 

8,765 

1827 

96 

16,785 

36 

2,891 

1828 

87 

15,072 

29 

2,201 

1829 

127 

22,834 

36 

8,489 

1830 

299 

52,679 

62 

4.572 

1831 

464 

774^2 

91 

7,600 

Thus  from  the  year  1622  to  1829 
the  British  vessels  annually  entering 
the -port  of  Sunderland  had  decrea> 
sedlrom  147  to  127,  and  their  tonnage 
from  23,000  to  22,000  tons;  while  the 
foreign  had  increased  from  32  to  36^ 
and  tneir  tonnage  risen  from  2383  to 
3489,  or  about  a  half.    The  subse- 


quent great  start  in  the  British  and 
foreign  shipping  at  that  harbour  in 
1830  and  1831,  was  owhig  to  the 
changes  made  in  the  duties  on  coals 
at  that  Ume,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
general  result  of  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem. 


5.  Newcastle. 

British. 

FoRBiGir. 

Tears. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1822 

811 

45,969 

108 

8,282 

1823 

269 

43,717 

121 

9,566 

1824 

259 

40,402 

196 

15^264 

1825 

290 

46,977 

267 

25,827 

1826 

300 

47,768 

226 

20,453 

1827 

338 

52,465 

286 

24,573 

1828 

359 

54^534 

239 

22,452 

1829 

423 

64,497 

323 

35,541 

1830 

373 

58,764 

329 

35,346 

1881 

482 

68,975 

323 

33,402 

Thus,  while  the  British  ehipphig 
visiting  the  harbour  of  Newcastle 
annually,  have  increased  aince  1822 
from  3 1 1  to  432,  or  considerably  lets 
than  a  half,  and  their  tonnage  from 
45,000  to  68,000,  or  in  the  same  pro* 
puriion ;  the  foreign  ships  have  in- 
creased from  108  to  823,1^  tripled, 
and  the  tonnage  Increased  from  8000 
to  93,000,  or  tripled  also. 
These  facts  are  deserving  the  inoR\ 


serious  attention.  They  demonstrate 
that,  while  In  all  the  harbours  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  British  shipping  enter- 
ing have  Increased  only  a  third, 
or  a  half,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  fome  instances  Ksk^ 
aciuaW^  ^xTsvVuVdK^  \  >\\^  VaK^^j^ 

lrij?cd,    Wi^    \^^^^^*^^,>\.v^ 
\M\«ace%  six  and  settnfoVd*  w^^^ 


ii^i  Proijnss  of  Social 

to  forc^tell  IV hat, ID  a  given  timey  must 
hk*  ilie  n^siilt  uf  such  a  progrettB. 

But  thin  is  uot  all.  From  the  table 
<|iioied  belou',*  it  app«arH  that  the 
veHttels  bel(H)jj;iiJg  to  the  United 
Kiugdom  have  actually  thvUntd  ia 
the  ten  years  hiuce  the  reciprocity 
system  began ;  that  the  decline  ia 
shipping  belonging;  to  the  ICuropcaa 
tra<ie  has  been  very  considerable ; 
and  that  it  is  the  gre.at  increase  of 
vessels  tor  the  Colonial  trade,  where 
the  reciprocity  system  is  not  yet  ap- 
])lied,  which  alone,  has  prevented  the 
deray  over  the  whole  empire  from 
beiiii;  still  more  alarmini^;  and  this 
lamentable  result  has  taken  place,  at 
the  very  time  when  our  exports  and 
imports  have  increased  so  immense- 
ly, that  if  they  had  been  carried  on  as 
heretofore  mainly  in  Hriti^4h  bottoms, 
our  bhippiiig  should  have  increased  a 
//^///' during  the  same  time  ! 

From  the  valuable  table  (juoted 
below,  it  appears,  that  since  the  year 
ls2(),  the  exports  and  imporUiof  the 


DtsorganiziUiQH4  [}i^r 

British  iaUnds  have  increaned/idljy  ^ 
half,  while  their  ahipping  hat  acui* 
ally  declined  1 1  The  immenae  dif«r 
rente  mutt  hare  been  carried  out 
and  in  from  the  empire  somehow  ; 
and  if  we  turn  to  tlie  column  exhi- 
biting the  grofir'th  of  foreign  tonnage 
entering  the  British  harbours  during 
the  same  time,  we  find  that  it  has 
viorti  than  duublrd,  having  risen  from 
433,000  tons  to  89(),(K)0  tons  annual- 
ly.  This  is  a  moat  lamentable  result. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  increase 
of  our  exports  and  imports,  so  far 
from  adding  to,  is  actually  dimi- 
nishinij  our  strength  ;  that  it  is  carried 
on  in  foreign  bottoms;  and  that 
while  the  vast  increase  of  our  manu- 
factured exports  has  not  added  one 
ton  or  vessel  to  the  British  naval 
strength,  it  is  augmenting  that  of  our 
enemies  in  a  moat  fearful  progres- 
sion ;  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  Bri- 
tish bhipping  increased  even  duripi; 
tlie  most  prosperous  period  of  the 
war  4 


*  VKsSKI.S  IIKLONfilNU  TO  THE  BRITISH  RH1MRE, 
I  MThI)  KINUDOM  AND  POSSESSIONS  IN 


KUROPK. 


IS^I 
1^:^*2 

1  ^'>:\ 

ls:3() 
1  s;i  i 

IR.Ji? 


Shipjt. 

'^l.-^irt 

2 1, '.so 
•io,";ui 

1<),1I0 
19,171. 
U),4.>0 

lf),GSt 


Tons. 
2,  t4J».(»29 

-^..iK.'ill 
:^,:j'iS,H07 
*2,tli.Gll 

■2,lsl,l;;>s 

•2.1  •>;<.:>()() 

2.1<)ll,i).VJ 
•2,2()0,J)S() 


COLONIES. 
Shipi.         Tom. 

.3.384.  i?0UoU4 

:^404  :iO\iM\ 

S^rxK)  :^03,U93 

3,*yO  :^ll,vi73 

3.670  i>U,H7.> 

3  0.37  'it\,\H:i 

3,<l7'i  '279,302 

\,n\)  324,  H!M 

\M:\  3 1 7.0  H 

l,.n7  3.'i0,227 

\  792  357,008 

4,771  350,208 


TOTAL. 


Ships. 
23,036 

3SMi2 

24s'376 
24,280 

24,625 

23,199 

24,095 

23.453 

23,721 

24,242 

24,055 


\  Vcifs. 

is21 

•  1S23 
1^21 
1S25 
IS:.^!) 
Is. '7 
1H2H 
1829 
JH:>0 
IS.il 


Impi>rii. 
L.  3 1, 48 1.108 
29,724, 1 7:{ 

3!U()1,2<)I: 

:il-,59I,2<i:< 

,3f),in,:i;i9 

42,Mil,(».H 
,3<).0(i!>.!H)9 
4<,407,747 
■13,3!M),.y27 
4-^.311, OH 
44.815.397 
4S,  10 1,001 


KxporU. 
L.4H,3W,051 
.")0.79«>,9h2 
52,77n,410 
51,7:i:<,'^01 
5y.2l8,6:i3 
55,()IS,:J27 
50.401,292 
01,0S2,095 
Ol,957,S05 
00,072,163 
09,0^8.423 


Dritisli  .^hipping. 

2.500.203 
2,519,044 
2,.jO0,709 
2,  ■>59,587 
2,55.3,082 
2,03.),(i4l 
2,460.;50O 
2.517,(K)0 
2,.>3I,8I9 
2,:*81.904 
2,6l7,0:i8 


2,560,208 

:e,5 19,044 

2,006,760 

2.559,ad7 

2.553.682 

2.6.35,644 

2,460,500 

2,518,191 

2,517,000 

2.531,819 

2,581,964 

2.617,638 

Foreign  Shipping. 
Outward.  Toiu. 

433,329 

383,784 

457,542 
563.571 
746.707 
905.520 
695,440 
767,82 1 
608,118 
730.250 
758,368 
896,051 


70,820,006 

\   I'Voru  n!)'2  to  1S(M).    uiiilfr  the  uiipiiralleled  itimuhin  of  the  war,  the  BritUh 

tiinn:iu<*  inci'iasc:!  only  tVoiii   ],.>10,000,  tons  to  1,905,(K)0,  (\T  a  little  more  than  n 

Jhurtfi ;  but  tUv  Ibrfi^ii  >hip|»iiiK,  in  n  fiirail.ir  period,  under  the  foeteriiig  hand  of  the 

rtu'iiinu'ity  .svitcin,  ha4  iiici'i>asi>d  (rum  A3i,Q00  lont  to  896  000^  ormore  than  douMed. 

Tliti  comwutitl  of  the  oci'.iii,  :iiid  the  mouo\w\7  ot  \\v«  Vt^«  «»\  \W.  x<coxV\^«AVild  mly 

do  n  ouvr/'T  as  niHch  I'lH"  <>:ir  own  naw  \u«ii\»t  Twit's  otwAt,  \a  xVv(& t«v\\ic«!:vVs  v^niVKvok 
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If  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  now 
collected  and  condensed  with  so 
much  accuracy  in  Porter^s  Parlia* 
mentary  Tables,  are  more  minutely 
'  investigated,  it  will  at  once  appear 
where  It  is  that  British  shipping  has 
so  wofuUy  fallen  off,  and  in  what 
branches  it  has  increased,  and  in  a 
great  degree  counterbalanced  the 
other*s  deficiency.  It  appears  that 
the  faiiinff  off  of  British,  and  in- 
crease or  foreign  shipping,  has 
been  most  signal  in  all  our  inter- 


course with  foreign  states,  and  all 
the  countries  to  uniich  the  recipro- 
city system  applies;  and  that  the 
deficiency  has  been  solely  made  up 
by  the  vast  increase  of  the  colonial 
trade,  which  hitherto  fortunately  haa  " 
been  preserved  entire  from  the  mo- 
dem system.  A  few  returns  will 
at  once  demonstrate  this  important 
fact 

The  following  table  exhibits  the 
growth  of  our  colonial  shipping  and 
tonnage  from  1820  to  1891. 


East  Indies. 
Tons. 

70,348 
41,588 
87,956 
48,a25 
48,666 
43,069 
58,248 
59,784 
63,181 
71,911 
65,498 
63,566 
72^5 

Now,  here  is  a  progress  which  re-  dies — a  portion  of  the  British  em- 
minds  us  of  the  prosperous  days  of  pire,  in  which  it  has  actually  fallen 
the  British  Empire.    Here  are  va-     off;  the  insane  and  oppressive  po- 


New  Holla 

Tont. 

1620 

1,291 

1821 

1,849 

1822 

1,706 

1823 

8,883 

1824 

8,968 

1825 

3,971 

1826 

7,582 

1827 

5,439 

1826 

6,707 

1829 

8,970 

1830 

8,668 

1831 

11,875 

1832 

12,231 

Canada. 

West  Indies. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

343,377 

240,5 10 

337,446 

245,321 

356,448 

232,426 

401,669 

233,790 

427,832 

244,971 

489,844 

232,357 

472,588 

243,446 

839,793 

248,721 

400,841 

272,800 

431,901 

263,338 

452,397 

263,872 

480,236 

249,079 

504,211 

229,117 

rious  branches  of  trade  carried  on 
withour  own  colonies,  and,  of  course, 
entirely  in  British  vessels,  in  which 
the  growth  of  our  mercantile  navy 
has  been  really  prodigious.  In 
twelve  years  the  tonnage  employed 
in  the  trade  to  New  Holland  has 
multiplied  tenfold  :  in  the  same 
time,  that  employed  in  the  Canada 
trade,  has  risen  from  340^000  to 
500,000  tons,  or  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Empire.  This  is 
the  state  of  our  Colonial  trade ; 
growing  rapidly  and  steadily  in 
every  quarter  except  the  West  In« 


licy  so  long  pursued  by  our  Govern- 
ment towards  those  splendid  Colo- 
nies, having  more  than  counterba- 
lanced all  the  richest  gifts  of  nature, 
— a  virgin  soil,  a  tropical  sun,  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  scenery  of  al- 
most fabulous  beauty. 

Contrast  this  striking  and  gratify- 
ing result  with  the  working  of  the 
reciprocity  system  in  the  three  coun« 
tries  which  Mr  Huskisson  specified, 
as  affording  the  inductive  cause  of 
the  change  of  system,  viz.  America, 
Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands : — 


British. 

Vean.  Toa». 

1820  29,490 

1821  28,411 

1822  73,853 

1823  63,606 

1824  44,994 

1825  38,943 

1826  47,711 

1827  73,204 

1828  80,1.58 

1829  01,343 

1830  65,130 
Ifi3l  91,787 


AMERICA. 


Foreign 
Tons. 

159,418 

140,776 

156,054 

165,609 

153,475 

196,863 

151,765 

217,535 

138,174 

162,327 

S14,160 

229,869 


British. 
Tons. 

87,451 
79,590 

10*2,847 

81,202 

94,664 

189,214 

119,060 

150,718 

133,753 

1-25,918 

102,758 

88,906 


PRUSSIA. 


Foreign. 
Tons. 

60,450 

37,720 

58,270 

86,013 

151,621 

182,752 

120,589 

109,164 

99,195 

127,86\ 


NETHERLANDS. 


VOL.  xxxr.  so.  CCXXU 


British. 
Tons. 

69,618 

71,631 

70,049 

61,353 

68,285 

87,671 

101,842 

1 19,538 

189,223 


Foreign. 
Tons. 

43,684 
47,121 
62,648 
87,035 
107,729 
117,366 
81,n)9 
81,938 
80,901 
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Thu8,  it  appears,  that  tho  recipro- 
city Hybtenijiitroduced.  aa  Mr  Uus- 
kiubou  Htated,  under  thu  threat  of 
ret'dliutory  nteasures  fruin  Prueiiia, 
hatt  had  the  eil'ect  of  dimwinhiin/ 
tlie  British  toDiiagfe  employed  iu  the 
trade  with  that  country,  froin87,00U 
tons  annually  to  b.i,<)UO,  and  of  in- 
creatiiug  the  PrusHian  from  60,(H)0 
iu  18-20,  to  140,000  iu  Ibal.  Tho 
Netheilauds  exhibited  the  8ame  re- 
sult till  1830;  the  British  Bhipping 
having  only  increased  durini^  that 
time  from  70,(>00  tons  to  117,000, 
that  is,  somewhat  more  thau  a  half; 
whereas  tho  foreign  had  increased 
from  43,000  to  07,000,  or  more  than 
douhhcL  Since  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the 
^letherlauds  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Britihh;  u  memorable  instance 
of  tho  inaanity  of  manufacturing  de- 
magogues iu  urging  on  the  adoption 


of  measures  which  are  to  consign 
themselves  to  irretrievable  ruin.  And 
in  America,  notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  prospects  held  out  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  Brititih  shipping 
that  would  result  from  the  recipro- 
city system,  the  American  shipping, 
ever  since  the  couimencemeut  of 
the  reciprocity  system  with  that 
country,  which  began  in  18i!0,*  has 
varied  from  a  fiftk  to  a  tiiird  of  tliat 
belonging  to  the  harbours  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

We  Khali  add  only  one  other  set 
of  returns  to  the  numerous  details 
wiih  wliich  we  have  overloaded  this 
paper.  It  is  the  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  ships  built  in  the  British  do- 
minions since  the  reciprocity  system 
began,  as  compared  with  the  exports 
and  imports  before  that  important 
change  in  our  policy. 


Vea>cl'i  Uuilt  nnd  Kcglaterci!. 
Years.    Great  Britain  .V:  Ircbncl.     Colonics. 

IS-JO  (j:i;, 

iNlM  .■)f)7 

\^'ll  .>71 

18-23  04M 

1H24  H37 

Ibi.'i  1003 

18-20  1131 

18-27  911 

18-28  8j7 

18-20  734 

1830  7oO 

1831  7(»o 

1832  7.>8 

This  Table  is  highly  instructive  as 
to  tho  working  of  the  reciprocity 
ttystcm.  It  thence  appears,  that 
whilu  the  imports  of  the  empire  have 
increased,  since  18'20,  n  //a//,  and  the 
exportti  liuve  riseu  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, the  hhips  annually  built  now 
are  only  n  si.dh  greaH'r  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands  thau  at  the  commeuce- 
ment  of  that  period,  and,  in  fact,  Uiey 
are  haidly  so  numerous  at  tlfis  time 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  when 
our  foreiirn  trade  was  little  more 
than  half  its  present  amouutf  This 
result  is  the  more  instructive  as  to 


ImporU 


Expoiti. 


248 

L.31,484.0(Mk 

L.4l^,348.00O 

27.> 

20,724,000 

5o,79e,oro 

■2nO 

20,4(U,000 

52,770,(UU» 

243 

34,59  l,00t) 

51,773,000 

34*2 

30,141,000 

58.218.000 

.j3« 

4-2,0(il,0lM) 

55,608,000 

j88 

3U,t»09,0CH) 

50,401,000 

529 

43,407.000 

01,082,000 

404 

43.390,000 

01,957,000 

410 

4-2,311,000 

60,072.0(0 

3()7 

44.815,000 

09,028.0(Mi 

370 

48,101,000 

70,820,000 

44,580,000 

70,071,000 

the  operation  of  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem, because  the  ships  built  in  tbt; 
colonies  during  the  same  period 
have  fully  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  our  foreign  trade,  the  (quantity 
annually  built  iu  those  distant  pos- 
sessions having  increased  from  about 
250  to  375,  or  just  a  half.  If  the  ships 
built  at  home  had  kept  pace  with 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  not  been 
depressed  by  some  peculiar  cause, 
instead  of  the  quantity  annually 
built  being  now  750,  it  would  have 
been  1 100. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  the  num- 


'■  The  rct'iiiiuiity  >vas  l>(';;iir)  in  ]8'20,  by  a  Mp.irate  riyulalion  fur  America. 
3/i'  iiiibkiVsoij's  8pcech,  June  0,  1823.     llaiunrd,  ix.  790. 
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ber  of  Britiah  ships  that  passed  the  armed  neutrality  will  resound 
Sound  in  isai,  was  4772,  and  in  through  the  Baltic ;  the  avengers  of 
Ibai,  only  dd;30,  exhibiting  a  decrease  the  2d  April  will  start  up  round  the 
in  the  latter  year  of  1442 ;  wliile  in  Trekroner  Battery  of  Copenhagen ; 
foreign  vessels  there  was  an  in-  the  shades  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van 
crease  of  112J  in  the  latter  year,  as  Tromp  will  reanimate  the  Dutch; 
compared  with  the  former— a  dec!-  the  recollection  of  the  Nile  and  Tra- 
sive  proof  of  the  working  of  the  re-  falgar  stimulate  the  French;  the  dis- 
cjprocity  system  in  the  Baltic  trade,  grace  of  St  Vincent's  and  Cadix 
Proceeding  upon  the  data  already  rouse  the  inert  spirit  of  the  Spa- 
obtained,  it  is  possible  to  predict,  niurds.  Where  shall  we  find  another 
with  tolerable  certainty,  the  period  Nelson— a  second  Blake,  to  dispel 
when  our  maritime  superiority  must  the  confederacy  ?  Even  if  the  spirit 
be  at  an  end,  our  colonial  empire  of  these  heroes  of  the  deep  should 
broken  up,  and  our  national  inde-  descend  upon  their  auccessors, 
pendence  irretrievably  destroyed,  where  shall  we  find  the  dauntless 
Eight  years  of  the  reciprocity  sya-  seamen,  the  boundless  resources, 
tem  have  put  a  total  stop  to   the  which  a  patriotic  Government  placed 

growth  of  our  own  shipping,  while  it  at  their  command  r  These  resour- 
as  doubled  that  of  the  other  Euro-  ces  are  not  only  lost  to  us,  but  they 
pean  powers,  and  raised  their  ton-  are  gained  to  our  enemies ;  the  ship- 
uage  entering  our  harbours  from  ping  of  Europe  has  not  diminished, 
43^,000  to  896,000.  At  the  same  rate,  it  has  only  changed  hands ;  aa  much 
in  eight  years  more,  the  foreign  ship-  as  the  British  pendant  has  disappear- 
piug  which  we  nourish  with  our  ex-  ed  from  the  ocean,  have  foreign 
ports  and  imports,  will  be  1,800,000  flags  increased;  as  much  as  naval 
tons,  and  in  sixteen  3,600,000 ;  or  strengUi  has  passed  from  us,  has  it 
above  a  million  more  than  the  whole  grown  in  the  harbours  of  our  ene- 
shipping  of  Great  Britain  I  Our  mies.  With  our  own  hands  we  have 
whole  maritime  strength  will  then  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  our  pros- 
have  passed  over  to  our  enemies;  perity;  with  our  eyes  open  we  have 
the  commerce  of  England,  carried  on  transferred  the  sinews  of  our  strength 
in  foreign  bottoms,  will  have  put  into  to  other  States ;  with  our  own  arms 
their  bauds  the  weapons  which  are  to  we  have  torn  up  the  foundations  of 
destroy  us,  and  the  British  empire  our  national  greatness,  and  prepared 
will  be  numbered  with  the  things  slavery  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
Uiat  liave  been  I  dren  I 

Then  will  appear  at  once,  how  If  the  increase  of  British  shipping 

universal,  how  profound,  is  the  jea-  had  followed,  as  it  always  did,  du- 

luusy  of  the  Euglihh  maritime  power,  ring  the  period  when  the  Navigation 

which  has  so  long  been  nursed  by  Laws  were  in  force,  the  augmentation 

Continental    States.     An    alliance,  of  our  exports  and  imports,*  the 

cordial  as  that  which    took  place  growth  of  our  shipping  and  tonnage 

against  France, — a  crusade  univer-  since  1828  should  have  been  about  a 

sal  as  that  which  overthrew  Napo-  half:  instead  of  2,600,000  tons,  the 

leou,  will  at  once  be  formed.    From  British  empire  should  have  possessed 

the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  3,700,000  tonnage  of  shipping.  Where 

north  and  from  the  south,  the  crusa-  has  the  difference  gone  ?   Over  to 

<ling  warriors  will  come  forth ;  the  our  enemies;  to  Russia,  Prussia,  the 

liberty  of  the  seas  will  be   their  Netherlands,  France,  and  America; 

watchword ;  the  principles  of  the  -—the  very  powers  whose  hostility 
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Tttkc  as  an  example  the  parallel  growth  ef  British  EzportSy  Imports,  and  Ship- 
,  from  1788  to  1614. 

Importi.  Ekportfc  Ships.  ToMUfS. 

1788,         L.17Jd2,000  L.11,729,000  ia«^  1,363,468 

1792>,             10,6i»9,000  18,3363^1  16,079  1.540,145 

1800,             29,925,h-id  84,411,067  l8»tM1  \,V*^tiN.'^ 

1810,            46,616,858  80,n0»204  Vi^'i^'^            *^^'J^^?^v 

ItiU,            42?,646,843  a7.fH3,%94i            *WAVift            l?^l5v^ 
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fiitninBt  the  maritime  superiority  of 
this  country  is  irivett* rate  ;  who,  dif- 
i'eriiiir  on  most  other  subjectti  as  far 
an  the  poles  are  asunder,  cordially 
concur  in  that  one  feeling  of  envy 
and  animosity. 

L(^t  the  opinionn  of  the  continen- 
tal writers,  and  journalists,  and  his- 
torians, be  examined.  It  will  be 
found,  that,  differing  on  almost  every 
other  Hubject,  they  are  unanimous 
in  their  hatred  at  Great  Britain  ; 
that  royalJHts  and  republicans,  Car- 
list«  and  Doctrinaires,  Russians  and 
French,  Dutch  and  Prussians,  all 
concur  in  invectiies  against  the  Bri- 
tihh  maritime  power,  and  panegyrics 
on  nil  the  sovereigns  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  unite  the  European 
Powers  into  one  formidable  maritime 
league  again>t  this  country.  Even 
the  terrors  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
])reshing  dangers  of  his  tremendous 
power  and  insatiable  ambition,  were 
unable  to  divert  them  from  this  one 
favourite  object;  and  the  confedera- 
cy of  the  Baltic  Powers  in  1800, 
which  was  dissolved  by  tlie  death  of 
Paul  and  the  cannon  of  Nelson, 
meets  with  uncjualiHed  approbation 
from  every  continental  writer  with- 
out exception ;  although  the  only 
eifect  of  success,  on  the  part  of  the 
leaLTue,  would  have  been  to  subject 
them  permanently  and  irrecoverably 
to  the  military  powi»r  of  PVance.  .So 
far  tloes  this  fancied  grievance  of  the 
«iomiiiion  of  the  sea  by  Great  Britain 
carry  them»  that  their  most  enlight- 
ened writers  of  all  parties  speak  of 
it  as  the  most  serious  misfortune  of 
modern  timcn,  and  an  evil  which 
lias  more  than  counterbalanced  in 
its  ultimate  ell'ects  the  downfall  of 
the  Napoleon  dynasty. 

It  is  into  the  hands  of  powers,  and 
people  animated  with  these  senti- 
ments, that  the  reciprocity  system  is 
rapidly  and  steadily  transferring  tlie 
naval  resources  of  England. 

It  will  probably  occur    to  every 
impartial  person,  that  the  preceding 
tallies  exhibit  a  suiliciently  alarming 
view  of  the  relative  eifect  of  the  re- 
ciprocity system  upon  British  and 
foreign  naval  strength.    But  in  truth, 
the   reality  is   much  beyond  what 
these  IJgures  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pusc.    For,  as  the  British  shipping 
is  much  f^mployed  in  the  trade  to 
the  adjoiniu^  Slates,  »ud  foreis^n  vea- 
tioJ.-i   ill   ihti   iutf'rroiirKt'    with    l\ie\r 
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every  time  that  a  Teaiel  entera  or 
clears  out,  ita  tonnage  is  entered  in 
the  customhouse  boolcs,  it  follows, 
that  the  British  vessels,  which  make 
in  great  part  the  short  foreign  voy- 
ages, and  are  so  frequently  entered, 
must  exhibit  an  array  of  tonnage  in 
proportion  to  their  amount,  incom- 
parably greater  than  the  foreign, 
which  are  engaged  in  the  more  re- 
mote. For  the  same  reason,  the 
tonnage  of  the  Netherlands  and  Prus- 
sia exhibits  a  much  greater  apparent 
increase  than  that  of  Russia  or  Ame- 
rica. If  this  important  circumstance 
is  kept  in  view,  and  applied  to  the 
returns  alreadv  laid  before  the  read- 
er,  it  will  probably  be  deemed  no  ex- 
aggeration to  affirm,  that,  while  the 
British  shipping,  since  the  recipro- 
city system  began,  has  stood  still, 
that  of  foreign  nations  carrying  cm 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  has 
more  than  doubled. 

The  impolicy  of  the  reciprocity 
system,  therefore,  is  now  demonstra- 
ted, by  experience,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt;  and  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  if  persevered  in  for 
ten  years  longer,  it  will  raise  up  the 
shipping  of  foreign  nations  to  a  level 
with  our  own,  and  at  once  destroy 
our  naval  superiority  and  national 
independence. 

We  do  not  deny,  that  when  Mr 
Iluskisson  broke  up  the  Navigation 
Laws  in  IS-JO  and  16:2;3,  he  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  and  that 
the  obstacles  recently  arisen,  which 
then  appeared  to  him  to  render  an 
abandonment  of  that  system  neces- 
sary, were  most  embarrassing.  We 
feel  the  force  of  what  he  so  con- 
stantly urged,  that  the  monopoly,  or 
exclusive  advantages  given  to  British 
shipping  by  that  act,  would  work 
smoothly  only  so  long  as  foreign  na- 
tions, either  from  fear,  supinenes**, 
or  indifference,  did  not  attempt  mea- 
sures of  retaliation ;  and  that  the 
moment  they  did  so,  a  most  distress- 
ing embarrassment  would  arise, 
whicli  might  cousiderab^y  prejudice 
our  export  trade.  All  that  is  p<*r- 
fectly  true ;  but  wliat  we  rest  upon 
is  this— Defence  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  wealth ;  it  is  better  to  havo 
liberty  than  worldly  goods.  Consi- 
derations of  opulence  or  conveni- 
ence m^  «A  mulling^  when  put  io 
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crificed,  better,  far  better,  mbaodon 
the  increase  of  your  foreign  exports, 
tlian  consign  your  wooden  vralis  to 
destruction.  We  have  manufactu- 
rers and  artisans,  with  their  inevit* 
Hble  attendants  of  public  demora- 
lixation.  Trades'  Unions,  and  demo- 
cratic fervour  in  abundance  J  What 
we  want,  is  such  an  increase  in  our 
maritime  resources  aa  may  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  strides  which 
other  nations  are  malciog  in  that  par- 
ticular. We  take  our  stand  on  the 
principles  of  Adam  Smith,  that  there 
are  occasions  on  which  the  pria- 
ciples  of  free  trade  must  yield  to  the 
higher  considenitions  of  public  safe- 
ty  and  national  independence ;  that 
the  Navigation  Laws  were  framed,—* 
accidentally  or  designedly,  it  matters 
nut, — with  consummate  wisdom  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that  nothiug  short 
of  the  blodkade  of  tlie  Thames  and 
the  Med  way,  by  an  enemy's  fleet, 
tiie  bumine  of  our  arsenals  at  Ports- 
mouth ana  Plymouth,  a  disaster  aa 
great  aa  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar  was  to 
our  enemies,  should  have  made  us 
resign  what  waa  our  main  security 
for  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean. 

The  deplorable  thing  now  is,  that 
foreign  shipping  is  so  rapidly  en- 
croadiing  upon  British  in  the  com- 
uierce  ofthe  United  Kingdom,  that 
every  addition  to  our  exports  and 
imports,  so  far  from  adding  to  our 
national  strength,  is  a  direct  subtrac- 
tion from  it,  and  is  so  much  gained 
to  the  forces  which  are  ultimately  to 
be  turned  against  us.  That  is  the 
decisive  circumstance.  So  rapid  is 
the  growth,  under  the  reciprocity 
Kystem,  of  foreign  shipping  in  our 
own  harbours,  that  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see the  time  when  they  will  have 
obtained  a  decisive  superiority  over 
our  own ;  and  when,  on  the  first  rup- 
ture, or  the  first  maritime  disaster, 
the  naval  forces  which  we  have  nur- 
sed in  our  bosom,  will  at  once  be  ar- 
rayed against  us.  This  is  the  inevi^ 
table  fate  of  a  great  and  old  com- 
mercial state,  when  it  does  not  main- 
tain, by  positive  regulations,  exclo- 
sive  advantages  to  Us  own  shipping, 
because  the  nigh  taxes,  daties^and 
wages  of  labour,  with  which  such  a. 
community  necessarily  becomes 
burdened,  render  i(  an  easy  matter 
for  tlie  shipping  of  younger  and  less 
emharnueea  stales  to  imderaell  it 
in  the  tnuiBport  ofgeoih ;  and  thos, 
/n  ibe  coBmet,  its  otm  ihipfiiiigite 


gradually  ousted ;  and,  amidst  the 
prosperity  of  every  other  cla»s,  the 
sinews  of  its  national  defence  are 
rapidly  and  irretrievably  withered. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  of  such  a 
progress,  are  amply  sufficient  to  pra- 
strata  the  strength  of  the  greatest 
naval  power  in  existence ;  or  rather, 
to  transfer  the  vehicles  of  its  foreign 
commerce  to  its  enemiea,  and  haud 
over  to  foreign  powers  the  instrn- 
raents  of  its  national  subjugation. 
When  once  the  corner  has  .been 
turned — when  once  the  foreign  ship- 
ping which  it  employs  has  come  to 
equal  its  own,  it  stands  on  the  un- 
stable equilibrium,  and  the  sliffhtei-t 
stroke  will  produce  an  OTertnrow. 
Like  Charles  XII ,  or  Napoleon,  It 
has  taught  its  enemies  how  to  con- 
quer it ;  it  has  placed  in  their  hands 
the  means  of  its  own  destruction. 
An  ^gospotamos,  a  Pultawa,  a  Lvip- 
sic,  may  in  a  day  array  the  forces  it 
has  nourished  in  its  liosom,  against 
its  existence. 

These  apprehensions  will  not  ap- 
pear chimerical  to  those  who  consider 
how  rapidly  all  the  greatest  mari- 
time empires  recorded  in  history 
have  lieen  prostrated;  how  instan- 
taneously the  sceptre  of  the  ocean 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  Athens, 
Tyre,  Venice,  Portugal,  and  Holland. 
Far  more  rapid  than  the  decay  of  a 
great  military  state,  is  the  fall  of 
such  naval  powers ;  a  single  disaster 
overwhelms  them ;  they  find  them- 
selves suddenly  blockaded  in  their 
harbours.  The  world  cannot  want 
carriers,  and  the  whole  naval  resour- 
ces on  which  their  .greatness  for- 
merly depended,  is  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  their  enemies.  Such  dan- 
gers are  unavoidable,  and  naturally 
incident  to  that  species  of  dominion. 
But  we  have  anticipated  the  stroke ; 
voluntarily  transferred  the  sinews  of 
strength  to  our  enemies;  with  our 
own  hands  trained  up  the  naval  force 
which  is  one  day  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  our  destruction. 

Vain  are  the  hopes  of  maintaining 
any  thing  like  prosperity  to  thin 
country,  if  our  naval  superiority  is 
at  an  end.  The  British  oak  codmI- 
tutes  the  bond  which  holds  together 
the  scatterMi  parts  of  this  mighty 
dominion.  The  iastaat  it  is  dissol- 
ved, the  «^Wii4\^  ^«&KkA^  V^  VKi  vv\ 
tAecta ;— owT  v^waw^^M^  ^»  ^^T* 
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ft|]  into  thp  lionds  of  oiIht  poww*.  tfttd  for  the  empire  of  the    oewn 

W  Porwmouili   and    PtjraunlK    are  vrltli    ihu   USTtea   wliicli   lmv«  b»t« 

Mockailed— If  an  enernj's  fleet  Ilea  down  the  flag  of  Trafalgnr?     How 

St  the  Nore,  and  foreign  flngs  wave  will  they  get  their  good*  Mold  in 

triiiTnphnnt  in  the  Chmnel,  how  long  such  cirnimgiaoceii  ?     Redttcml  to 

will  Canada,  the  Bast  or  West  In-  the  home-marlcet  for  connttniptloii, 

dlp«,inalniaintheirBllegknceF  How  bow    will  the    damorouK  mllliont 

■onn  will    the    ttpJendid,    but  half-  whom  the  towa-directed  pollcj  of 

mraed  colonies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexl-  the  last  Iwentr  years  hu  enlled  Into 

CO,  ahake  off  ehainR  from  which  they  exivtence,  find  bread?    Where  wWl 

)  long  received  nothing  but  be  the  aitif  miiliona  worth  of  iBk- 


iDJurj' — how  rapidly  will  Canada 
Hval  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  lay  the  foundation*  of  a 
nowerfiil  stste  on  the  Hhore»  of  ilie 
St  Lawrence — how  qulclilr  will  the 
nnigoificeal  em))ire  of  the  East  dii- 
•olve  iDlo  air  t  Let  us  not  deceive 
ouraelvca,  trsa()uil  and  Impooing  as 
our  colonial  empire  at  present  in; — 
willingly  as  all  the  qiinrtera  of  the 
ejube  now  receive  the  law  from  the 
Chape!  of  St  Stephena ;— peaceably 
■1  our  fleets  paaa  from  hOmisphere 
to  hemisphnrp,  without  learing  the 
Britinh  aomiDlonsi  a  single  iTide 
ahork  would  unloose  the  girdle 
which  surrounds  the  globe,  and  the 
nSTent  state  In  the  Atlantic  would 
be  left  in  melancholy  lonellneas  to 
eontemplate  the  emnlrea  which  haie 
^sen  from  its  ruiaea  dominions. 

And  let  our  manufaclurers  consi- 
der the  prospects  which  await  Mew, 
if  by  Burh  BO  erent  the  sceptre  of 
the  ocean  is  wrested  from  Britain. 
Are  they  aware  of  the  deep,  llie  un- 
extinguiahable  jealouay  of  English 
Industry  and  opulence  which  per- 
TBdea  their  rivals,  both  in  Europe 
and  America  ?  If  disaster  attends 
our  fleets,  how  rapidly  will  this  feel- 
ing burst  forth  in  every  part  of  the 
world!  With  what  alncrlty  would 
.  the  cnrabined  fleets  of  Europe  and 
America  earry  the  torch  luto  the  ar- 
lenals  of  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth, 
and  avenge,  in  the  (ilorious  pile,  the 
hombardment  of  Cupenhngen,  and 
conflagrationof Toulon!  Ilowgladly 
would  they  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the 
Clyde,  and  seize,  with  piratical  avi- 
dity, the  fleets  which  have  so  long 
wafted  totheBritlsh  shores  the  rirhes 
of  the  East  and  the  West !  And,  if 
on<re  these  great  arteries  of  the  em- 
j)ire  are  closed,  wh«ro  will  be  our 
honntcd  export  tit  msnufacturea  ? 
m/Zowrdpriocrntie  operatives,  wllk 
ihHr  ferfiiiir,  thMr  BBir-siiffideni.'y, 

t/lffr  Vrnrf/.H'  F'7.Ll»<>a   K..  »hli>  in  mMt 


nufactnred  goods  which  are  now  ex- 
ported? Where  the  liUQdreda  of 
thousands  who  now  depend  on  their 
eale  for  their  existence  ?  Do  the  nll- 
nufaeturers  snppose  that  the  evil 
days  are  never  to  arise  to  Britain — 
that  she  alooe  Is  to  be  an  exceptloD 
to  ail  earthly  things  ?  Do  tiiey  iinn- 
gtne  that  tbe  export  of  sixty  miiliona 
a-year  may  he  eslrulated  upon  a*  a 
filed  Issue,  independent  of  all  poli- 
tical disasters,  like  the  diseliarge  of 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  Into  the 
ocean  ?  Haie  they  ever  considered 
bow  they  would  earn  their  subsiai- 
ence,  if,  with  our  maritime  superi- 
ority, our  mcane  of  exporting  any 
thing  whatever,  come  to  an  end? 
And  bow  shortsighted,  therefore, 
arc  alt  those  measures  which,  with 
a  view  to  give  on  additional  and  un~ 
natural  Impulse  to  the  sale  nf  our 
manufactures  la  foreign  states,  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  very  na- 
val power  by  which,  and  which 
alone,  any  part  of  that  foreign  eale 
can  be  permanently  secured  I 

Vainest  uf  all  is  the  hupe,  that  bf 
revolutionizing  the  adjoining  states, 
and  encircling  ourselves  like  Franee 
with  a  i!one  of  nffillaied  republira, 
we  can  obtain  a  permanent  shield, 
independent  uf  our  niRritime  supe- 
riority. Do  our  deluded  Movement 
men  really  suppose  that  France  and 
Belgium, under  either  Doiiflnaire  or 
Republlcno  sway,  under  Marshal 
Soult  or  the  Citizen  King,  will  Uke 
up  arms  to  malntflin  the  marttitne 
Buperiorily  of  Great  Britain,  or  *«- 
sWe  oar  menufecturers  to  dclufte 
them  and  other  natloaa  with  their 
goods?  We  can  tell  ihem  They  hev^r 
were  more  miserably  mIsUkpil. 
Whathsvewegoi,  either  from  France 
or  Belgium,  in  return  for  onr  ntel- 
proclty  concessions  ?  Have  they  lo*-  i 
ere^I  the  duties  on  Iron  or  lott^in 
GOoAn?  V;Vvi\,  ii\4  hwrnlcadu  in  fiiN 
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threat  of  civil  war  from  the  Southern 
Stated.  The  morercpuhlicnti  nations 
become,  it  may  be  relied  on  they 
will  become  the  more  jealous  of  each 
other's  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
industry;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
the  classes  who  are  personally  inte- 
rested in  such  employments  obtain 
then  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 
Who  passed  the  Navigation  Act? 
The  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell. 
Who  forced  tlie  exclusive  tariff  upon 
the  Southern  States  of  America? 
The  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Union.  Why 
is  it  that  France  is  so  resolutely  fix- 
ed in  resisting  any  relaxation  of  her 
rigid  and  exclusive  mercantile  sys- 
tem ?  Because  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests in  her  great  towns  have  ac- 
quired a  predominance  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Nuthiug  is  more 
certain,  therefore,  than  that  the  more 
democratic  the  European  states  be- 
come, the  more  will  they  be  devoured 
with  jealousy  of  our  manufacturing 
and  maritime  greatness;  and  to  hope 
for  support  from  them,  when  their  go- 
vernments are  directed  by  such  in- 
terests, is  to  fall  into  a  delusion  of 
all  others  the  most  deplorable. 

The  circumstances  of  the  world 
are  such  as  to  excite  the  most  seri- 
ous alarms  for  the  durability  of  our 
maritime  superiority,  independent 
altogether  oi  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  reciprocity  system,  in  which 
we  have  so  blindly  and  obstinately 
persisted.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal 
that  the  maritime  resources  of  Rus- 
sia are  not  only  already  very  consi- 
derable,  but  extending  with  a  rapi- 
dity in  the  highest  degree  alarming. 
The  whole  fleets  of  the  Baltic,  the 
navies  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Prussia,  are  at  her  command,  and 
are  ready  to  start,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  revenge  the  disasters  of 
Copenhagen,  and  assort  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  armed  neutrality.  She 
has  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line  in 
the  Black  Sea;  the  remnant  which 
the  flames  of  Navarino  have  left  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  is  at  her  disposal ; 
the  Dardanelles,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  liberal  Whig  administratioD, 
have  become  a  Russian  strait,  and 
tl)e  ICuxine  an  impregnable,  inaccea- 
(*ible  Ruf^sian  harbour.  We  our- 
H I' Ives  counselled  the  Sultan,  when 
he  turned  to  us  for  aid  in  liis  extre* 
mUjTt  to  apply  to  Jiusaia,  beatuaa 
our  fleets  w&re  emp/oyed  in  blo€ka<- 
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ding  the  Scheldt  and  watching  Lis- 
bon. He  did  ko;  and  the  treaty  of 
Constantiooplo,  which  gave  the  Kub- 
siana  the  command  of  the  whole 
naval  resources  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, and  ultimately  of  the  whole 
sailors  of  Greece,  was  the  conse- 
quence. Russia  could  at  this  mo- 
ment fit  out,  between  herself  and 
her  allies,  eighty  ships  of  the  line,  to 
join  in  the  naval  crusade  against 
England ;  and  of  the  quality  of  the 
seamen  on  board  her  fleets,  we  have 
not  only  bad  proof  in  the  fight  of  Na- 
varino, but  we  have  the  best  evidence 
in  the  authority  of  Nelson,  who 
counselled  all  his  ofRcers  to  "  lay 
their  vessels  alongside  a  Frenchman, 
but  strive  to  out-manoeuvre  a  Rua- 
sian."  The  stubborn  valour  of  the 
North  will  in  the  end  be  as  formidable 
by  sea  as  by  land ;  the  sea-kingi  who 
so  often  desolated  the  British  shores, 
issued  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ; 
possibly  a  naval  Leipsic  yet  awaits 
the  maritime  forces  of  England. 

If  such  is  the  enemy  arising  on 
our  own  element  against  us  on  one 
side,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  foe 
which  is  appearing  on  the  other? 
The  Americans  have  long  been,  next 
to  ourselves,  the  greatest  carrying 
nation  in  the  world ;  and  for  the  last 
fourteen  years,  under  the  influence 
of  the  reciprocity  system,  they  have 
never  engrossed  less  than  two- 
thirds,  sometimes  as  much  as  five- 
sixths,  of  the  direct  trade  with  Great 
Britain.  What  their  naval  prowesa 
is,  we  know  by  dear-bought  experi- 
ence in  the  last  war ;  and  if  historic 
candour  cannot  award  to  the  captors 
of  the  Guerrier,  the  Java,  and  the 
Macedonia,  the  highest  naval  ho- 
nours, it  cannot  refuse  them  the  se- 
cond. This  rapid  growth  of  the 
American,  like  the  Russian  marine, 
under  the  influence  of  a  population 
which  in  those  youthful  statea  dou- 
bles once  in  thirty  or  forty  yeara, 
render  these  two  Powers  in  the 
highest  degree  formidable  to  the 
British  navy ;  and  it  is  at  the  very 
time  that  they  are  making  unex- 
ampled strides  on  our  own  ele- 
ment, that  we  have  chosen  to  transfer 
to  them,  by  the  reciprocity  system, 
the  sinews  of  our  maritime  power. 

Are  then  the  prospects  of  England 
inetirlftvabV^  ^yo^m^  \  \%  ^^  ^njb.^ 
out  ikSkviX  «^^t\oAxi  ^«^  ^^'s^  vflvv 
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greatest  Culonial  empire  that  ever 
existed? — No!  the  nieanE  of  sbIvb. 
lion  are  yet  in  our  power ;  our  niB< 
jilime  ttuperioritf  ma;  yet  be  nuuii- 
Wioed ;  our  ^dle  of  colooies  aiay 
yet  encircle  th<?  eaiih.  It  ja  io  the 
exient  sad  rapid  growth  of  ouroH'N 
CoLtiNiBs  thut  the  counterpoise  U  to 
.tie  found  to  all  llie  ambition  of  IluBBia, 
aud  nil  tlie  jealousy  uf  America  Tbe 
dilTereoce  between  culuauil  trade, 
ftud  trade  with  foreign  aaiions,  m  it 
affects  maritime  power,  is  iacaleu- 
Uble ;  and  fur  this  plain  leafion,  that 
coloiilat  irode,  like  the  hunie  trade, 
ia  all  carried  on  in  yiiiir  uu-ii  ImlttiiHi  ; 
whereas,  more  than  a  half  of  every 
foreign  trade  is  engrossed  by  the 
foreign  nation.*  From  the  curious  and 
Jbighly  valuable  table  below,  it  appears 
ihnt  while  our  exports  to  America 
Me  immense,  amounting  tu  twelve 
jDillions'  worth  of  Uritiali  uanufaC' 


more  than  «  sut/i  of  that  i^mpluyed 
in  the  trade  to  Canada,  which  only 
UietnoS  ujunrl/i  part  uf  the  iiuaulily 
of  (D&nufactures  abeurbed  by  the 
United  States.  In  otlier  worda,  the 
aatpliiyment  given  to  British  ijiii|>- 
ping  in  ihe  trade  to  our  own  colo- 
nieH  in  North  America  ia  twentv- 
POL'H  greater,  on  tbe  Dame  amounlof 
export*  and  imports,  than  ta  the  in- 

with 
mil- 
lions worth  B-year  of  exports,  only 
gives  employment  to  a  half  t)ie  ship- 
ping employed  in  the  export  uf 
goods  to  liie  West  Indies,  whose 
consumption  of  our  goods  i»  liardiy 
faalf  as  great.  Id  ether  words,  on 
the  same  amount  of  exports  and  im- 
jiorle,  the  encouragement  to  our 
»bipplug  is  unly  a  I'Ourth  in  the 
,(aermaD  of  what  it  ia  in  the  West 
judia  trade.  After  so  signal  a  proof 
I  of  the  difference  between  foreign  and 
'       ^louial  trade,  farther  argument  or 


When  we  reltect  on  the  oilnor. 
dinary  growth  of  our  colonial  Mp- 
ping  during  the  last  twelve  yearv, 
amidst  the  Hiagnstion  and  decay  of 
that  employed  in  European  cmd* 
merce ;  when  we  recollect,  that  du- 
ring that  time  the  tonnage  eiuploj^ 
in  ilie  trade  lo  New  lioUand  has  in- 
creased tenfuld,  and  that  ia  i^e 
tummerce  with  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  risen  Erow  360,000  lu 
aoo.cXH)  tons,  we  cannot  entertun  a 
duuht  that  the  means  of  preserving 
foraverylongperiod,audestabliBhiiig 
on  a  nccurer  basis  than  ever,  our  ma- 
ritime auperJority,  yet  exists.  Great 
Britain  is  an  old  state,  teemiDg  willi 
wealtliiiDhabitauts,  and  energy;  her 
colonial  dependencies  bonoaleaa  in 
extent,  inexhaustible  in  fertility,  In- 
calculable In  importance.  To  unite 
the  heart  with  the  estremiilea  of 
such  an  empire ;  to  convey  to  the 
colonies,  fainii^biiig  for  men, and  mo- 
ney, and  manufaciure«,  the  overilaw- 
ings  uf  the  parent  Htai«,  ledundant 
with  tliein    all.   the    British   navy, 

Eublic  and  private,  exists  i  an  inex- 
auatible  and  uDcoDnuerable  ann, 
if  nut  paralysed  by  the  ioMnity  «tf 
its  own  government.  U  is  in  our  own 
progeny,  in  our  own  descendants 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  that  we 
must  look  fur  our  only  effectual 
stay:  it  is  in  a  sedulous  and  «ii- 
ceasiiig  regard  to  their  inlerestt,  that 
we  must  seek  for  tlie  means  of 
stanching  the  all  hut  mortal  wounds 
which  the  reciprocity  system  luu  in- 
Sicted  on  our  maritime  power.  But 
let  us  not  deceive  ouraelvca;  this 
last  stay  can  be  preserved  only  by 
constant  regard  to  colonial  interesti. 
If  the  Whig  system  of  colonial  op- 
pression, exem|jliGed  in  the  project- 
ed equultzntiou  of  the  Umber- duties, 
and  Bccumplishcd  luin  of  tbe  West 
India  islands,  is  persisted  in,  the 
finlsbing  stroke  to  our  national  in- 
dependence  is  given;  and,  with  the 
loss  of  uur  colonies,  our  liberty,  oitr 
glory,  and  our  existence, 1«  at  an  end. 


e*n  cwloniat  trade  aiid  trrulc  with 
„    ,  ..     ,--  hall  B"'  "tsfs  fvr  tlie  !■«  j»ir 

4)f  tbo  nxpuTU,  ioaparLt,  nnd  thip^iing,  in  (lie  inida  wiib  Qunili^  U  cat  Indite  and 
Ksw  Ili^landi,.  pornfisrul  with  .America,  Ku*ii*>  and  Gci'many. 
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Wk  have  all  our  lives  envied 
Adam.  Yet,  would  you  believe  it, 
not  for  bis  abode  in  Paradise.  The 
apul  cannot  now  conceive  a  perfect- 
ly Biuless  and  perfectly  h»ppy  state 
of  being ;  and  a  mere  name^  and  no 
more,  to  our  ear  is  the  garden  of 
Eden — ere  wa»  plucked 

**  That  forbidden  fruit,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  is  to  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe.*' 

Our  first  parents  are  not  felt  to  be 
our  first  parents  till  tbey  have  fallen ; 
then  it  is  that  we  indeed  love  them ; 
our  filial  affection  is  made  tender  by 
pity  and  awful  by  fear — and  we 
weep  to  think  of  them,  as  tliey^ 

V  Hand  in  band,  and  slow, 

Throi^h  JBdtfjL  took  their  solitary  w<iy." 

It  was  original  sin  that  made  this 
earth  so  beautiful — that  gave  it  a 
beauty  dashed  and  broken  with  tears. 
Look  long  at  a  rose-bush  covered 
with  lapsing  dewdrops,  and  you 
grow  sorrowful — full  of  sorrow.  If 
there  were  not  the  consciousness  of 
tome  great  loss,  and  the  presage  of 
some  great  restoration,  a  sight  so 
simple  in  its  purity  could  not  so  pro- 
foundly move  the  spirit,  as  that  its 
confession  should  be  a  prayer.  Not 
surely  in  form  and  colour  alone  lies 
the  beauty  of  the  rainbow. 

We  envy  Adam  because  he  was 
driven  from  Paradise.  For  a  while 
tlie  earth  for  him  and  poor  Eve 
brought  forth  but  thorns — sois  it  writ. 
But  as  the  wind  blew  from  Paradise, 
U  brought  seeds  that  sowed  them- 
selves in  the  desert — till  erelong  the 
desert  blossomed  like  the  rose.  As- 
sisted by  younger  hands,  Adam  could 
afford  to  steal  an  hour  or  two  as  the 
sun  was  westering,  from  the  toil  of 
field  tillage, and  through  the  twilight, 
and  sometimes  well  on  into  the  night, 
would  he  arid  Eve,  not  unregarded 
by  the  stars,  work  by  their  two  selves, 
shaping  bowers,  and  arbours,  and 

?;lades,  so  as  to  form,  by  a  model 
mperibhable  in  their  memories,  an- 
other small  new  irarden  of  Eden— - 
not,  indeed,  so  delightful— but  dear* 
er,  far  dearer  to  their  souls,  be- 
cause every  leaf  was  tinted  by 
grief.  Melancholy  names  did  they 
give^  then^  to  the  thoughtless  plants 


and  flowers,  and  they  loved  them 
the  better  that  thenceforth  they 
reminded  them  always — but  not 
painfully — of  their  transgression — 
now  suffering  a  punishment  so  soft- 
ened, that  it  sometimes  was  felt  to 
be  a  chastened  peace.  Their  hillside 
garden  sloped  to  a  stream,  that,  no 
doubt,  was  a  branch  of  the  holy  river, 
of  which  the  blind  seer  sings,  "south- 
ward through  Eden  went  a  river  • 
large."  We  see  the  vision  now — but 
we  fear  to  paint  it.  Eve  is  still  in 
her  mortal  prime ;  and  as  for  Adam, 
not  Seth*B  self  is  comparable  to  his 
sire — though  his  parents  were  wont 
to  say,  that  their  Setli  had  a  face  and 
a  form  that  reminded  them  of  one  of 
the  angels — ^that  to  be  indeed  an 
angel,  he  wanted  but  those  wings 
that  winnowed  fragrance'  through 
the  air  as  they  descended  on  Para- 
dise. 

And  thus  it  Is  that  to  us  all  gar- 
dens are  beautiful-^and  all  gardeners 
Adam's  favourite  sons.  An  Orchard ! 
Families  of  fVuit- trees  ''nigh  planted 
by  a  river,"  and  that  river  the  Clyde. 
Till  we  gazed  on  you  we  knew  not 
how  dazzling  may  be  the  delicate 
spring,  even  more  than  the  gorgeous 
autumn  with  all  her  purple  and 
gold.  No  frost  can  wither,  no 
blast  can  scatter  such  a  power 
of  blossoming  as  there  brightens 
the  day  with  promise  that  the 
gladdened  heart  may  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  will  be  fulfilled  I — And 
now  we  walk  arm  in  arm  with  a 
venerable  lady  along  a  terrace  hung 
high  above  a  river — but  between  us 
and  the  brink  of  the  precipice  a  leaf- 
less lawn — not  of  grass,  but  of  moss, 
whereon  centuries  seem  softly  em- 
bedded— and  lo  f  we  are  looking — to 
the  right  down  down  tlie  glen,  and  to 
the  left  up  up  the  glen — though  to  the 
left  it  takes  a  majestic  bend,  so  that 
yonder  castle,  seemingly  almost  In 
front  of  us,  stands  on  one  of  its  clifi's 
— ^now  we  are  looking  over  the  top 
of  holly  hedges  twenty  feet  high, 
and  over  the  stately  yew-pawns 
and  peacocks— but  hark  I  the  fiesh- 
and-blood  peacock  shrieking  from 
the  pine !  An  old  English  garden — 
such  as  BacoQ^  ot:  E.s^Vj^>«tQjw«- 
ley  wo\M  W^  \Qi%^r— \v$^k^«^^^ 


im 


placed,  wllh  nil  il>  lolumu  rslm, 
kbuvc  tlie  reuli  at  tbo  rnv  ol'  a  Svul- 
tiah  Flood  I 

But  we  tihall  not  permit  the  viKJoni 
of  g»d#ni  thus  to  steadf  ttuMn- 
kUm  before  our  imiiitination;  nod, 
aiDceromeihe;  will,  away  must  ih«}- 
pass  like  ma^ic  ihadows  oa  a  slipel. 
— TiieroyoukoapKlidingbliUDdrods 


Lumdon  on  the  BdiuMtion  ^  Gardaun.  WV, 

bnllomi.  It  liii>npanntlbnla2£d|Mit« 


r  on  ih" 


BloDgwiihjuur  old  Eni^lish  halls,  or     Hiw 
«ciini["',»rparBon«geH— iome,ali»!     have 


-HDd  IVH  eupjr  n 
Education  of  Garil'nt't 
and  a  prolific  Ihemn.  In  our  iralki 
OTvr  uia  woTid,  we  have  luulcpd  In 
upon  liundredH  of  |^rd«n»r«  !■  Ihair 
own  bouaca,  and  have  alwaya  met 
with  a  kind  welcome.  NooLtivrrtiM 
of  roto  are  ao  well  off  for  wlv«a. 
ladylike   many  lofttrona  wbo 


looking  liilapidatod  aad  forlorn,  bat  amila,  and  a  hand,   in   tr^e-ihad(<d 

few  in   ruioa,  and,    thank   beavein  !  dwellinjis  not  fxr  apart  ftiim  the  l»all 

many  of  you  in  the  decay  of  lime  or  mansion-bo'iae,  w^sts  in  BRdiidFiI 

renewed   by  love,  and  many  more  apoU  wfaluhyouniayai-ekfurwiibaut 

Bllil  fresh  and  atron^,  ibou|ih  breath-  finding  aminig  the  wide  iwerpaftbe 

'        "'    "  ■  that  in  iia  eltwant  ctiltiva- 

relUQi  •utnetiiiug   of  tfae 

jn  which  thn  higbeat  chimneys  nr»  wild  character  of  the  fornt.  Hotieal 

awHthtd,  and  buried  nil  the  gables.—  meo'sdaughtera— not  degrade d.iii 

Oh  I  stay  hut  for  one  mnmeot  lonj^  .      .      .      -      .  it  ... 

thou  gxrdeD  of  the  cliffi !    Gone  by  I 


woiida  I — Sweet  Tiaionary  ihadow  of     every  year.     Not  all  such  i  lor  gar- 


tiiD  poor  iDiD'a  cot  and  gard( 
bleaaing  tie  upon  thee  ulmiMt  on  the 


edfe  of  tite  bleak  m  ^    . 

ami  towDii.  and  cities  trnrel  by  iniatlly, 
carrying  before  our  ken  many  a  green 
aeriea  tif  little  rural  or  suburban 
gardens,  all  cullkated  by  o«'iieir's  or 
tenaiil'a  hands,  and  beneath  the  hlo^ 
inoied  friiii-treeH.  the  ground  laria- 
gated  with  many  a  Hufh  of  floweM.— 
Whatpiukal  Aye— we  know  Ibem 
Well— the  beautiful  garden.plata  on 
the  hanks  and  braes  all  round  about 
our  native  town,  prRlty  Paialey— and 
In  Btnong  the  very  houses  in  nooks 


den^rn  Intermarry — letui 

ifrequently   with   maldma  of 


Butvillngea,     the  middle  ntnks— the  daughie 


Rtatefimen  (cock  tairds),  irndeamen 
well  to  do— andrktrgymen.  And  w« 
eonld  mention  Inatanirea  of  gentle 
blood  bluBhini  Id  the  faces  of  the 
children  of  t>old  Son«  of  the  S[iiide. 
What  matters  it  whom  ihi-y  marry— 
if  their  hoiom  friends  be  rhaate. 
mndeat,  and  good  f  Many  a  pleanuit 
evening  hace  wa  passed  ia  aueh 
domiciles,  for  we  aresofnelhlngof  a 
botanist— though   that   not    tntick — 

..^  _  a  florist  of  the  serond  rale  In  liitow- 

and  corners  which  the  suiishioe  dues     ledgo,  and  of  the  first  in  Invn— «ikI 


,  visit — and  as  the  gisn 


4  the 


ihou^^ht  of  the  Kilbarchan,  the  love-     not  a  language  spoken  in  the  fdreal 


Heat  tlower  In  heaven  or 
br  'tis  the  priKc-piok  of  our  chitd- 
hood,  giv>-n  IIS  byour  Fatber'a  IirikI, 
and  we  see  now  the  spot  where  Ilie 
fine-grained  glory  grew  I 

We  hope  our  stomaC'h  Is  not  out 
of  order,  and  that  these  fancies  are 
not  the  fumes  of  indigestion,  as  Ca- 
banis  and  the  mntortnlists  say.  No— 
our  Btoninch  wai  never  out  of  order 
In  ItH  life,  not  aveu  in  tb«  Bay  *f  Bis- 
cay (>■  Ai  all  events,  that  huge  l^n- 
cj  dapaniia  of  Oardeiting,  beneath 
whkh  our  tshln 


of  which  we  do  not  know  alt  t 
roots,  and  most  of  the  ramificatlont. 
Soon  after  sunrise,  whatever  might 
be  the  season,  we  alwayn  look  odr 
departure ;  nor  emply-liantltfd  were 
we  allowed  to  go  our  ways— for  all 
the  gardeners  who  were  frteoda  of 
ours,  enjayed  the  pvivilcgn  of  giving 
preaeMH  of  n  dozen  or  tn-o  of  gre*ii 
gages— a  few  pints  of  eroneta— eay 
the  RttarinaLioD  or  the  I'iery  Dragon 
— and  if  Bill  I  the  vernal  breeiea  were 
Mowing, in  our  hrensta  Flower.cBiB- 
»9«fi-     ipo»*A  ui  vtrtiw^  ft>j»i»ni.  •>"■•  —  — 
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companioned  us  through  the  boH- 
tude,  as  if  our  attendant  ffpirit  were 
the  Bweet*8cented  Spring ! 

But  our  table  groans  again — and 
fain  would  we  relieve  it  from  the 
burden ;  but  on  attempting  to  lift  up 
the  Encyclopeedia  of  Gardening,  we 
find  we  are  not  the  man  we  once 
were,  and  our  baclc  beseeches  us  to 
remember  its  lumbago.  A  ponder- 
ous tome !  But  is  it  not  now  repul>- 
lishing  in  numbers  ?  That  is  merci- 
ful.    Now  for  our  review. 

Mr  Loudon  observes  "  that  the 
terms  knowledge  and  ignorance  are 
entirely  relative ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  a  chemist's  porter  would  have  sub- 
jected him  to  be  hanged  and  burned 
in  the  days  of  the  tirst  Popes ;  and 
that  any  bricklayer's  labourer  who 
reads  the  London  newspapers  has 
more  correct  ideas  on  the  principles 
of  political  economy  than  nine- tenths 
of  the  nobility  of  Russia  and  Spain." 
Will  he  persist  in  saying  so,  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Trades'  Unions 
before  his  eyes?  In  spite  of  the 
much  vaunted  march  of  intellect  du- 
ring the  last  dozen  years,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Educationists  to  en- 
lighten the  labouring  classes,  they 
seem  stone-blind  to  the  plainest 
and  simplest  truths,  and  hurrying 
headlong  on  the  road  to  ruin.  What 
does  Mr  Loudon  know  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobility  f  Among  them  are  many 
men  of  the  highest  mental  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  Nicholas,  who  may  be  an 
autocrat,  (how  few  who  call  him  so 
know  the  meaning  of  the  epithet !) 
happening  to  possess  great  talents, 
knows  that  the  stability  of  his  throne 
depends  now  on  the  intellect  of  that 
order.  Political  Economy — and  good 
Political  Economy  too—Storch  has 
a  European  reputation  —  is  better 
studied  in  Russia  than  it  is  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  Mr  Loudon  himself, 
though  he  may  have  **as  correct 
ideas  on  its  principles"  as  "any 
bricklayer's  labourer,"  would  soon  be 
made  to  Hing  small  on  the  question  of 
Free-Trade,  in  an  argument  with 
any  fur-clad  Russ  taken  at  random 
from  the  nine-tenths  of  the  nobility 
whom  he  ignorantly  honours  with 
his  scorn.  The  Spanisli  nobles  are 
not  what  they  once  were;  but  the 
Spanish  bricklayers,  meaning  there- 
by the  Spani»h  people,  we  are  sorry 
to  BBy,  maj  he  aafelf  backed  at  odda 
againnt  the  British,  in  the  practice  of 


the  "few  plain  rules"  which  suffice 
them  whose  lot  it  is  to  earn  bread  by 
sweat.  We  know  the  character  of 
our  countrymen,  and  we  honour  it ; 
but  they  are  puffed  up  with  foul  wind 
blown  into  their  minds  by  quacks, 
and  If  it  be  not  beaten  out  or  them 
they  will  burst  Their  knowledge  of 
their  own  trades  Is  admirable,  and  In 
strength  and  skill  they  excel  all  the 
nations ;  but  their  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  Political  Economy  is 
nigh^dark,  and  they  go  recklessly 
groping  through  the  gloom,  stum- 
bling over  obstructions  which  they 
can  no  more  remove  or  surmount 
than  they  can  change  the  laws  of 
nature. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  quoth  our  Sage, 
"to  set  limits  to  the  knowledge 
which  may  be  obtained  by  those  who 
are  destined  even  to  the  most  severe 
and  constant  labour."  That  sounds 
grandly,  but  it  is  mere  nonsense. 
Limits  are  set  to  knowledge  by  severe 
and  constant  labour  itself;  yet  are 
they  not  narrow  limits,  and  within 
them  may  be  found,  within  the  four 
seas,  myriads  of  men  **  their  country's 
pride."  Base  would  it  be  to  seek  to 
thwart  the  desire  for  instruction ;  but 
foolish  is  it  to  direct  it  to  unattaln<« 
able  objects ;  or  encourage  it  to  ffo 
beyond  the  sphere  of  those  essential 
and  vital  duties  of  which  the  perfor- 
mance secures  the  corresponding 
rights.  And  no  language  can  be 
conceived  more  foolish  than  ^Is 
loose  talk  of  Mr  Loudon's,  to  which 
the  whole  history  of  man  in  hla  best 
imaginable  condition  gives  the  He. 
"  If,"  says  he,  «•  every  cook-maid,  be- 
fore she  could  obtain  a  first-rate 
situation,  were  required  to  be  able 
to  read  Apicius  Redlvivus  in  the  ori- 
ginal tongue,  there  would  be  no  want 
of  learned  cooks ;  and  if  no  gardener 
could  obtain  a  first-rate  situation 
who  had  not  written  a  Tliesis  in 
Greek,  or  who  had  not  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  there  would  be  soon 
found  abundance  of  gardeners  so 
qualified."  How  w»e  and  how 
witty  1 

Mr  Loudon  holds,  that  every  ra- 
tional man  may  obtain  every  thing 
he  desires,  if  he  bnt  desire  it  strong- 
ly and  steadily,  and  carry  his  desire 
into  continuous  action.  As  he  is  not 

airea  to  wtVu^  %t!ui<»,\iw«  Vik.w*^^^'^ 
then,  that  \\«  \v^*  \twX<A  ^^^\i.  ^'Bfc 


iM  L'i'ifhnt  tiH  thv  EihiCnfinn  of  Gnrdenars.  [Mftji 

miii'Ii  t)  >i  t.  nioiis  n()n«:i*nHe  ?   "  Sup-     picture  of  &c:ood  currency— a  moun- 


]>f)M<»,''  >A\\\\  lie,  *'ii  ni:"i  d(»siiTHt«»be 
i\  kintr ;  that  is  adesiif  suffiriPiitly  ox- 
traorrliiiary ;  but  if  he  will  first  make 
liiiiiscif  aniuaiiited  with  the  history 
of  all  iiHMi  who  have  raised  thein- 
M'lves  from  nf>thinir  to  be  kin^r^,  aud 
tlien  eorihider  in  whii'h  part  <»f  the 
woHd  lie  is  im>»<t  likfly  to  succeed, 

//•     ///'"'/  /•//.'/  lilirl'f  n*fa'xU    his   fthfrcf** 

Siippt)se  >!r  Loudon  himself  defsires 
to  i)e  kin::  of  J)a)iOiiiey 'r  He  would 
linii  it  no  ra^y  muttrM*  to  kii-k  all  the 
u  ilive  piin.'i  s  out  of  liis  way  to  the 
throne ;  and  we  «<hould  not  fear  to 
lay  a  ])iiu'-apple  to  a  crab,  that,  long 
lufore  his  ambition  was  cratitied  by 
Ills  tindin<r  himsi>lf  sitiint^  in  Atate, 
almost  naked,  with  a  giMd-rimiHed 
rockt^l  hat  on  liis  rei^al  h«*ad,  he 
would  iMve  to  art,  not  a^  kiiu^'s  rhief 
'inimniHr,  but  rhit*f  drum,  his  skin 
}i.ivin.r  bee::  skilfully  made  into  that 
warlike  instrnnu'nt,  wherewith  the 
slave  of'  the  leiritimate  and  reii^n- 
i;ii^'  monareli  "  anViijlited  armies." 
v»  ould  he.  as  a  ^im|)ler  f>peeulatiou, 
try  to  he  kini^  of  Brentford?  That 
iiMinarchy,  wr  b»lieve,  is  elective; 
but  what  a  crowd  of  ctunpetilors! 
lUtw  niiuiv  were  the  iliances  even 
a^'ain-it  Bamfvlde  Moore  ('arew  him- 
Self,  who,  by  a  rare  cinieurrence  of 
ciri:unista»u.'e^,  was  chosen  by  accla- 
inution  Kinu^  of  the  Hec^arK  ! 

Suppose  airain  "  that  a  man  de- 
sires t(»  [lossess  threat  wealth'* — to 
]m»    as   rich    as   ("ro'sus,   while    he 


taiu  of  paper  irrigated  by  a  river  of 
^old.  W  ordsworlh  had  us  iu  his  mind 
when  he  indited  the  pregnant  line — 
"  that  poor  o]d  man  U  richer  than  he 
aeems/'  But  all  the  stories,  that  make 
huch  a  noise  in  the  world,  of  our 
worldly  wealth  are  idle;  for  we  are  a 
mere  annuitant  of  a  few  thousands, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Buchanan 
Lodge,  (uut  Hfty  acres,  policy  and 
all,)  we  are  "  lords  of  our  presence, 
and  no  land  beside."  What  tlien  ? 
We  are  not  the  man  "  to  desire  to 
possess  great  wealth,"  "  by  denylnff 
ourselves  the  gratifications  of  food, 
clothing,  and  rest.'*  The  gratifiear 
tions  of  foo<i  are  intense,  including, 
of  cou^^e,  all  eatables  and  all  drink- 
ables ;  and  rather  than  forego  theae, 
might  we  cea<e  to  he.  Yet  we  eat 
ratlier  with  a  steady  than  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  pity  'tis  that  we  flou- 
rished not  during  the  Grecian  my- 
thology, that  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
miglit  have  taken  a  lesson  from  ua 
how  t(»  turn  up  the  little  finger. 
Neither  did  we  ever  feel  any  incli- 
nation to  deny  ourselves  the  gratifi- 
cation of  clothing,  except  when  ta- 
king the  ])luDge  or  shower-bath  in 
a  pool  or  beneath  a  waterfall  of  the 
Tweed.  Then  the  shepherdess  on 
the  hill  beholds  us  through  her  hol- 
low hand;  an  animated  image  of  the 
Truth,  lustrous  amidst  the  vapours. 
And  what  would  be  human  life-, 
without  rest!     Oh,  divine  privilege 


(4ioose^  to  ecnitinue  in  that  post  of    of  leisure !    To  us  the  land  of  Drow- 


sy head  is  the  land  of  Faery ;  and  as 
we  awaken  at  the  touch  of  morn's 
rosy  fingers,  what  an  illustration  of 
the  ntiiiin  rum  rtifftiitdte,  in  the  per- 
son of  one  nevertheless  well-stridcen 
in  years  !     We  scorn  the  assistance 
of  red  plush-breeches,  worn  by  a 
celebrated  philosopher  to  prevent 
him   sliddering  down  the  inclined 
plane  of  his  couch — and,  though  we 
lit;  iu  finest  linen,  trust  fearlessly  to 
the  native  teuacity  of  our  limbs  and 
frame,  and  to  that  uoble  organ  of 
Adhesiveness   which   phrenologiats 
have    come  from    afar  to  admire. 
a: id  by  inaiTia|.re.'*     Thank  Heaven,    *'  Laying  out  at  compound  interest, 
we  have  no  (lesiie  "to  possess  great    what   is   gained   by  these  depriva- 
wealth.*'     We  sometimes  dream  of    ti(ms**  (»f  food,  clothes,  and  rest! 
gold,  yea,  much  fine  gold— in  UiOun-     The  idea  of  compound  interest  is  to 
tuitjx — /\//iftb(»vi»  Alp— aChimborjiZO     us  so  shocking,  that  while  our  me- 
of  hii-linn — ^ol(i  bars  broader  l\\a\\    lap\\^«\c«LV^vtv\M«  would  fain  analyze 
rloud!«.     Oiu'    imay^'ina-    \l,  out  coivm«w\!,if  Vft»\:\Tiv>Xsv\^  t%. 


l.ouoiir,  a  private  station.  He  may 
attempt  this,  Mr  Loudon  tells  us,  in 
three  ways;  and  as  he  mentions  but 
three,  we  m  »y.presume,  that  in  his 
intimation  tliere  are  but  three,  and 
that  unless  he  follow  <nie  or  other  of 
them, amaii  may  neverrationally  hope 
to  be  rich.  "  This  he  may  attempt 
in  three  ways-  by  a  savingof  income 
and  gain  of  time,  that  is,  })y  denying 
himself  the  usual  giatifieatioiis  of 
food,  clinliiiisr,  and  rest,  and  laying 
o;it  a*;  compound  inten'st  what  is 
gained  by  ihe!?e  deprivations;  by 
gMmhlin;r  speculations  in  property; 
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tho  monstroufl  mass  in  all  tbe  loath- 
someiMMS  of  its  (H>ngloin6rauon.  Suf- 
ficient for  the  day  is  the  money 
thereof—- enough  and  to  spare.  Nor, 
we  hope»  do  all  poor  people  go  un- 
relieved from  our  lintel,  though  nonr 
and  theu  an  idler  or  a  drunkard  may 
with  his  heel  indent  a  curse  on  the 
gravel  walk,  or,  in  sullen  spite,  up- 
root a  flower  from  the  borders,  thiut, 
like  two  harmless  and  splendid 
snakes,  sometimes  shrub-concealed, 
glide  towards  our  porch.  Though 
some  silly  ones  seem  to  know  it 
not,  we  have  all  our  lives  been  lovers 
of  simplicity;  so  no  wonder  we  de- 
light in  simple  interest,  and  see  a 
charm  in  two  per  cent  beyond  the 
reaches  of  a  miser's  soul  in  his  most 
avaricious  dream. 

And  what  say  we  to  Mr  Loudon's 
second  way  of  getting  possession  of 
g^eat  wealth — **  gambling  specula- 
tions in  property?"  We  abhor  all 
gambling;  but  all  speculations  in 

Sroperty  are  not  gambling;  and 
undreds  and  thousands  of  British 
merchants  acquire  *' great  wealth" 
by  knowledge  working  according  to 
a  rule  of  life  drawn  by  honour 
and  conscience,  and  rather  than 
swerve  from  it  they  would  be  poor. 
"  Th'  accomplished  men  of  the  ac- 
counting house  are  they ;" — through 
them  has  this  empire  waxed  greats 
and  may  the  seas  be  for  ever  whi- 
tened with  their  sails.  Too  many 
gamblers  there  are  in  trade — and 
they  are  seeking  now  to  strangle 
their  native  soil — but  the  nobler  tarcB 
Jilii  will  not  suiTer  them — and  Ceres 
smiles  to  see  a  muzzle  put  on  tlie 
mouth  of  the  blatant  beast  that  has 
been  so  fiercely  growling  for  cheap 
bread,  reckless  all  the  while  of  that 
industry  whicli  has  already  filled  our 
market-places  with  cheap  corn — and 
will  keep  England  "  Merry  Eng- 
land*' still,  if  the  plough  be  not  pu- 
sied,  nor  the  natural  order  of  civi- 
lized society  inverted,  and  "  tbe  smi- 
ling power  of  cultivation,"  which 
now  lies  on  many  a  once  unproduc- 
tive hill,  withered  by  insane  legisla- 
tion, for  sake  of  false  friends  or  true 
cmeinies,  who  hypocritically  bless 
or  sincerely  curse  us  and  our  power 
and  our  dominion,  from  lands  be- 
yond the  sea,  whose  hlavery  we  yet 
may  pity,  and  whose  liberty  we  do 
not  need  to  envy,  m  long  as  we  liU 
Ute  ghbe  that,  jii  apite  of  flnaws  luid 


hails,  shews  its  ridi  harvests  to  the 
sun,  ripening  in  frequent  glooms, 
.and  sometimes  reaped  by  a  hardy 
race  amidst  tbe  pauses  of  the  tem- 
pest 

But  what  think  we  of  Mr  Lou- 
don's third  and  last  way  of  acquiring 
*'  great"  wealth  — by  marriage i* 
Why,  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
with  a  sublime  fortune,  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at  in  nuptial  sheets — unless 
it  be  to  give  the  dear  creature  an 
opportunity  of  saying,  **  God  bless 
you  1 "  An  ugly  old  woman,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  stocks,  is  to  be 
scunnered  at,  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment, were  it  but  to  induce  her  to 
allow  you  a  separate  maintenance, 
and  all  the  privileges  of  a  bachelor. 
The  world  knows  we  are  engaged ; 
but  were  we  oflfered  our  choice  of 
two  lovely  beings — both  beautiful — 
but  the  one,  sole  child  of  an  eminent 
banker,  and  the  other,  the  last  of  a 
second  series  of  daughters  raised — 
as  the  Americans  say — not  forced — 
from  the  time-honoured  b^  of  a 
country  gentleman  impatient  of  wi- 
dowhooa,  whose  ancestors  had  killed 
their  own  mutton  from  time  imme- 
morial— we  should,  unless  her  hair 
were  very  red  indeed,  take  unto  our 
bosom  the  dowerless  damsel,  were 
it  only  for  the  pure  delight  of-seeing 
her,  at  our  own  expenses,  '*  taking 
ofl*  her  marriage  clothes,"  or,  in  other 
words,  providing  herself  with  a  taste- 
ful trousseau.  In  short,  we  would 
take  her  with  rapture  into  our  arms, 
though  she  had  just  a  shift  to  her 
back,  and  but  one  pair  of  elastic 
garters.  Like  the  moon  without  a 
cloud — or  like  the  moon  veiled  in 
clouds — her  beauty  would  thus  be 
ours  too,  inasmuch  as  we  should  bo 
tlie  sun  tibat  illumined  the  lovely  orb. 
Think  but  for  a  moment  of  your 
bride  buying,  out  of  her  own  dower, 
you  being  farthinglesa,  and  receiving 
discount  for  ready  money,  not  only 
the  four-posted  bed,  but  all  the  rest 
of  the  furniture — nay,  the  very  house) 
to  whiciv  you  bring  her  home,  and  of 
which,  with  a  face  oi  tho  most  brazen 
assurance,  you  tell  her  to  consider 
herself  the  mistress — she  having  con- 
siderately bought  up  tbe  feu-duty, 
and  introduced  g^M  J  Then  the  de- 
gradation of  never  being  permitted, 
while  you  brca(be^U^  ^\v^  ^\3k.  w  ns&ir. 
off  "your  \itifc%tV^YVvJ»\«vjX^^  'jwor 


{gs                           Liiutha  (M  Mr  iudueaiian  of  Oardeiier*.  IH^Ti 

(«i)il,  r«Ds«>(uuutly,  Is  euiilliid   to  it  bu  ofnquBl,  uf  hapty  of  •apariur; 

weiii  iheui  ('(J  /(Ai(»Hi),  whalhur  Tcl-  Mul  from  nuili  uf  Bverai^  tpultty, 

Tet  ur  I'liiiiaD — so  iuexarable  »  the  pretty  buarjr  crupsufpontr; — whtcb 

Ikvr  of  iliu  asaoci«ti<iD  of  iilea*.    Vu  asajr  lie  Hold  per  «inipl« — m».j  bo  ila- 

railmr — so  hulp  ua  heaven — would  peodcd   «n  wiili   ardiuarf  manafi;*'- 

WB  wear  kilta  till  we  dropped  into  inent.  A.ud  bow  ia  the  idbd,  fpinlMot 

tbp  grsvr.  or  not,  "  wiabiog  to  becuiiie  an  iiidI. 

But  what  tbioki  and  says  Mr  Lou-  neat  pi>«U"  to  proceed?    "  Fit*l,ltit 

doo  f    Wliy,  tbat  of  tbe  ihrte  ways  bim  lead  all  the  poelrr  that  bu  bwm 

ftforeaaid,  "  thu  km  ia  aluw,  but  car-  writtuo  lu  aucli  laui;u)i)(i>a  aa  he  ua* 

lain — the  aecood  ia  iIau)(Dvou> — uW  denlands ;  uext,  l«t  biu),  bjr  tbe  M 

the  third  lUi'tbc/ui."     Viuia  this,  it  iji  af  boohi  uu  rhatoric.  and  ua  iba  ait 


cleu  tbat  he  recommend*  tbe 
ud  would  liavo  Bll  prudent  gardeu- 
iirii — fur  it  Ir  to  them  be  in  writing — 
"  denr  themielvcta  the  usual  fti'atifi- 
ratioi       -■■■■■■ 
Tbe 


Dlluff     nDua 
aeldumiuU 


of  piiairy  and  critlclam,  analyse  all 
the  beH  poem*,  and  ueaaurv  up  la 
Ilia  mind  all  \h«  HgunM,  inetapbon, 
be.  tliat  ara  irada  u*e  of  in  tbeni. 
of  fuod,  dotbiug,  Hnd  leaL"  Tbiin  Ivt  him,  accurdlng  to  the  liiw 
famblluK  npuuula-  of  iiuuir)'  wbieb  ho  ohiiuana  to  pBt- 
aut),  pUi:u  hiimtrU'  in  cirouuuUiunn 
fai  ouriLble  tu  Ita  study,  and  poraa- 
vare  till  he  producua  at  tuast  a  nuw 
couibiualLOU  ol  fuiaier  tt^rcn,  jutii> 
•d,  if  puHalble,  witb  aauie  whicb,  •> 
Addinon  haa  eKprest^d  It,  are  ImH^ 
*  Strang  aud  new,' "  aud  ihua  may  be 
becume  an  emineul  poat  of  reapact- 
able  rank. 
After  ibeae  remarka  « 


IS  in  property,"  lie  aeldoin  iuthulr 
way,  and  ate  daogetuua;  and  ibu 
tbird  is  so  duubiful,  that  better  far 
a  HUD  of  ihe  spade  sbould  ^  sans 
Muat,  saus  drink,  Hans  clothes,  saua 
sleep,  sans  every  Uiing,  iliau  look  out 
fur  a  lass  with  a  locber.  But  why 
call  the  third  mode  doubtful  Y  As- 
sure yourself  uf  the  precise  amount, 
at  a  fair  valuation  by  au  evperieoced 


appraisei',  of  the  real  and  personal  gantdvaires — tbatistuaay.iradiairea 

property  uf  the  favoured  lair,  and  derided  at  eatrarogaut  by  tliuuirbt> 

by  marrying  her  iutUuler  aoross  the  leas  people — uudoiiwbat  Mr  Ljuudan 

bunaet,  yuu  make  yourself  uJft;au«  rJiooses  lu  call   Uie  puuihihiy '*af 

el  tiilut   Atera — to  spenk  claasically  altaiuinj;  ends  b|;ene(ally  cuusldered 

K-of  tbe  great  globe  herself,  and  all  as  depeudtog  on  fate,  orii(iual  gaului, 

Ibal  she  inherits.     Nothing  doubtful  or  predeitiuAlion,  il  will  ool  ba  m^ 

ftfter  that — but  as  sure  as  a  gun  are  cessary,"   he  say*,  "  to  bint  at  |J|« 

you   an   opulent    gardener.      Vuur  pravticahility   ot   any  man'a  aliain- 

Bttarch,  by  the  premises,  was  not  for  ing   eminence   as  an   artist  of  any 

heari's-eaae  or  none -so- pre  uy ;  you  dcstripiiun— ai  a  literary  idinrnctsr, 

B  got  your  dandeliuD— a  Ituwer  calural  or  e]lperiult^ntal  phikwaphw. 


whiub  af)preatie«R  c«ll  by 
name — but  wliat  you  wished  ior 
guld ;  and  is  she  not  as  yolluw  ii 
fsce,  and  all  oi'er,  as  a  gowdeo 
ueay 
Again 


gui- 


-"  Suppose,"  i|uoth  our 
, "  a  man  wishiM  to  become 
It  Port,  he  may  Lot  becuuie 
such  a  poet  as  Hums  or  Lord  By- 
riiu,  because  the  clay  uf  which  be  ' 


matlitJDiatician,  divine,  lawyrc. 
physician."  It  all  tlils  bu  iroe,  and 
we  should  be  sad  aud  sorry  to  liniy 
il,  we  caunol  help  wondering  al 
lliere  being  so  many  professioiial 
gardeners— ev  few  bin^B,  aud  fewer 
poets.  But  our  entbusiasiie  fiiend 
drives  bia  doctrine  on  dekire  soil 
fartlier  bume,  aasuriug  us  "  that  no 
aeltcoliticted  sinner  ever  failed  of 


formed  may  be  originally  of  Inferior  beingeuaterled.uurauy  peraeveriog 

()uality  to  tliat  of  tlieee  men;  but  if  loser  uf  getting  puwcBsioa  af  his 

itlt  uaLural  faculties  are  of  tlie  ave-  inieireea."      lluw   doea  be  mcimubL 

Mge  tjuality,  he  may  become  a  poet  for    reuHtrse    oomniitting    suicide  y 

t>t    respectable    rank."      Worn    Mr  And  If  a  doeen  persevering  luveta 

Luudou'ecaotioususeof  ifaa '■may,"  are  "a'  wooin',  puin'  at  her,"  will 

ha  seems  merely  to  think  that  tbe  tbey  ail  get  pusaeasioa  uf  the  MOU 

firobabilitiea  are  against  the  genera-  nistresa '( 

117  uf  ^ardenere  becuoiing  absolute  Other  lamillies,  hewe««r>,  are  <M- 

huruaea  or  Byrous;  the  thing  ta  not  ceiaaiy  tu  i-aiiiire  sikmss  ia  lnMi- 

impo»»ible~fi)T  thougli  Hieit  "day"  eiAtua»,\««vt<BKi 

Juay  be  vf  intniia  nualitv.  ao  mav  Uie  vVivtWut  W,\j 
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*<  Unlew*'— says  lie^'*  we  pay  at-        Ail    oUier   names,    whether    of 

tentiou  to  what  is  addreaaed  to  lUa  sdeoco,  or  those  which  occur  in  the 

whether  by  the  ear  or  eye,  it  ia  im-  common  intercourae  of  life,  aa  of 

posaible  we  can  remember,  became  persona  and  placea,  are  to  be  reool* 

the  sight  or  sound  haa  made  no  im-  lected   *'  on  tbe   same   priociple," 

preasion  on  the  memory,  and  without  **  and  the  more  ludicrous  Uie  asso- 

memory  there  cau  be  no  knowledge."  elation,    the  better  will   it  be  re- 

Of  the  truth  of  this  original  observa-  collected."  All  this  may  be  extreme- 

Uon  he  gives  a  very  striking  illustra^  ly  witty;    but   then,   Mr   Loudon 

tion—- "it  is  a  common  thing  fur  a  pei^  shotild  recollect  that  a  sense  of  the 

son  to  walk  out  and  retiun  without  ludicrous  is  not  equally  given  to 

being  able  to  describe,  or  even  men-  gardeners ;  that  in  some  it  is  fine,  in 

Uon,  any  one  thing  he  has  seen;  or  to  others   coarse,  in   some  quick,  in 

read  a  newspaper  without  being  able  others  slow;  that  in  many  it  aeema 

to  tell  what  he  haa  read,  farther  than  aloHMt  dead  or  dormant,  and  in  moat 

to  give  soBse  vague  idea  of  the  sub*  suppressed,   during   the  duties    of 

jecL"    But  attention  alone  will  not  daily  life,  by  other  senses  of  a  high* 

do ;  and  he  instructs  the  young  gar-  er  kind.    Be  that  as  it  may,  'tis  in- 

dener  how  to  cultivate  memory  on  suiting  and  injurious  to  vegetablea 

philosophical  principles — after  a  fa*  to  recollect  their  names  by  ludicrous 

shion  that  makea  small  beer  of  Fein-  associations  alone, — and  if  such  of  the 

agle.    Tiie  generic  names  of  planta  Monandria  Monogynia  as  rejoice  ia 

and  animals  are,  he  tells  us,  of  three  their  native  apecitic  names,  could  be 

kinds  (just  aa  there  were  three  wa3ra  informed  of  Mr  Loudon's  new  no* 

of  getting  rich);  *' those  composed  of  menclature,  they  would  rise  up  to 

wcma  indicating  aomethiog  of  the  a  plant,  and  push  him  from  his  stool 

nature^  or  appearance,  or  uses  of  the  in  his  pride  of  place.    The  coarse^ 

planta^those  composed  of  the  name  vulgar  wit  of  animal  matter  we  can 

of  aoma  eminent  individual— and  well  believe  very  offensive  to  a  aan* 

thoae  composed  of  native  or  local  sitive  vegetable;  and  coarse,  vulgar 

namea.    Do  you  wkh  to  remember  wit  is  Mr  Loudon's  here  aa  ever  set 

the  name  of  some  plant  of  the  second  the  smiddy  in  a  roar.    Wiiat  decent 

or  of  the  third  class  ?    Then,  gardener  would  call  any  thing  with 

**  Thus,  Gordon  was  a  nuraeryman  buds  or  leaves— strumpet  ?     What 

al  Mile«end,  a  short,  lame,  sailor-  gardener  who  had  read  his  Bible,  aa 

looking  man,  who  dressed  in  blue  a   touch   of  the  ludicroua,  would 

trowsers,  chewed  tobacco,  and  waa  change    allughas   into    halleluiah  ? 

without  offspruig ;  it  is  easy  to  ima-  What  a  capon  who  should  chuckle 

gine  his  wiie  reproaching  him  with  to  call  casumunar,  cheesemonger  ? 

the  last  circumstance,  wh lie  he  holda  And  as  for  remembering  for  ever 

out  to  her  a  plant  of  Gordonia,  as  a  Mioga,  by  pronouncing  it  Maijocchi, 

substitute  for  a  eon  and  heir.    Elet-  does  Mr  Loudon  imsgiue  that  the 

tari  being  extensively  cultivated  as  a  name  of  that  ungrateful  reprobate  ia 

spice  by  the  natives  of  Curomandel,  familiar   as  a  huusehold  word  in 

we  may  imagine  a  group  of  these  English  gardens  ?    He  makes  such 

Lidiaus  arriving  after  death  at  the  free  use  of  the  scissors,  that  we  do 

gates  ofFaradise,  each  with  a  bundle  not  always  know  when  he  ia  oriai- 

of  the  plant.    The  porter  may  be  nal,  and  when  he  is  Indebted  to  wita 

supposed,  on  first  opening  the  gate,  no  way  inferior  to  himself  in  power 

to  be  about  to  shut  it  in  the  facea  of  of  illustratioa.    Ia  the  following  hia 

these  poor  black  fellows,  till  they  all  own,  or  Feinagle'a,  or  some  other 

shout  out,  '  Elettarl.'   '  What  then,'  fool's  ?  In  sfnte  of  inverted  commaa, 

says  the  porter,  with  surprisoi '  you  it  must  bo  a  lump  of  Loudon. 

s<re,  thxt-at-e-yel '  and  lata  them  hs.        ^  if  I  aas  told  that  the  Dutch  aaer- 

Elettari  is  the  only  native  generic  chant    Schimmelphenniaek   waa   a 

name  in  Monandria  MonogyiSa ;  the  very  wealthy  or  rellgloiia  man,  that 

native  specific  namea  in  the  same  wlU  net  asaiat  me  in  recollecting  hia 

class  and  order  are  Alliurhaa,  Zeraas-  long  name;  but  if  1  say  to  myaelf 

bet,  Casumunar,  and  mioga,  which  llMro  la  sman  leaemblance  l>etween 

may  be  easily  Ukened  in  sonnil  !•  Sebimmelphanuinek  and  ftkiM^TMik- 

Hallelujah,  SurumpelL  CheeaanHNHH  Mu-uMl-iii^  ^^  UMaMM^aoaa^  \sa2^ 

er,  Mod  MBijueM.*^  wi\te  ws  W4«^  w>  w>i  \>m.x%^ 
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course  to  a  Dutch  dictionary,  and 


(liscuver  that  a/7///a///</ Ih  grey,  and 
/;  '.•r/i-tii'h  a  penny,  I  have  greypenny, 
as  a  Kvnonym,  which,  with  the  ope- 
ratious  the  mind  has  uuth^rgone  in 
i^(>tting  at  it,  will  most  probably  im- 
presH  the  orii^inal  name  on  the  me- 
mory. If  a  Highlander  tells  nie  his 
name  in  Alacpherson,  1  immediately 
interpret  it  nifn-  fKirsony — son  of  a 
parson-son  of  a  Catholic  priest  and 
a  Hi£:hland  maid;  and  I  tigure  to 
myself  his  first  parents  of  a  for- 
mer age,  a  Franciscan  friar,  *  an  oily 
man  of  God,'  and  a  bare-legged 
brawny  wencii.  1  see  the  monk 
receive  her  into  his  cell,  take  her 
confession,  lead  her  from  the  ctmfes- 
kional  to  Itis  couch,  there  to  kneel 
and  join  with  him  in  prayer:  the 
straying  hands  of  the  holy  father 
surprise  the  penitent,  but  he  consoles 
her  :  '  Let  us  forget  ourselves, 
daughter,  "all  tlesh  is  grass,"  but  God 
is  f*very  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
piTmitted  to  his  servant  St  Francis,    for  Sabbath    hours — and  we  have 


May. 

ing  and  undreasing — wuhing  and 
shaving,  of  couree,  included  Tn  the 
bill  of  the  day.  For  undreMing 
we  could  not  have  required  above 
a  minute  in  the  twenty- four  houn 
then — on  the  supposition— a  liberal 
one-—of  our  having  undressed  twice 
— for  we  do  not  require  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  on  the  same  supposi- 
tion, more  than  two  minutes  nou\ 
Five  seconds  for  neckcloth — five  for 
coat  and  waistcoat — cossacks  five — 
drawers  five,  (for  if  you  hurry  you 
tear)— and  stockings,  five  each— on 
an  average  of  a  year—for  occasion- 
ally we  keep  dancing  about  on  one 
leg,  with  the  silk  Biped  over  the 
instep  of  the  other  foot,  and  clinging 
to  it  with  an  obstinacy  that  would 
have  discomposed  the  man  of  Us, 
though  not  Us — and  that  makes  one 
minute.  No  allowance  is  here  made 
for  shirt  or  flannel  waistcoat — hut 
these  no  true  Scotchman  changea 
above  once  a- week— that  is  a  work 


— let  our  bodies  take  their  course.' 
Nine  moons  hence,  and  the  8uu  rises 
on  the  plantlet  of  tlie  tree  of  Mac- 
pherson/' 

Having  thus  8tren^ahene<l  Ids  me- 
mory by  the  same  means  by  which 
he  has  refint^d  his  tahtt>,  tlie  gardener 
cannot  fail  in  giving  himself  "an  in- 
t\^llectual  education,  independently 
of  acquiring  his  profession."     Eight 
hours  ])er  day,  we  are  told,  is  about 
tiie  average  of  his  labour  throughout 
the  year.     It  is  not  often  severe ;  ho 
he  has  eight  hours  for  *'  rest,  dress- 
ing and  undressing;  eight  for  labour, 
:»nd  acquiring  the  practice  of  garden- 
iii«j,  and  eight  hours  for  refreshment 
:iii(l  study.  ()nconq>aring  this  time  for 
study  with  th.itwhich  is  usually  devo- 
ted to  it  by  young  men  at  college,  not 
the  generality  of  young   men,  but 
those  even  who  attain  to  eminence, 
we  will  find  the  diderencc  very  iu- 
considerable."     The  young  man  at 
college,  Mr  Loudon  reminds  us,  re- 
quires the  same  time  for  rest  as  the 
gardener,  and    at   least  two   hours 
more  for  dressing  and  undressing; 
for  breakfast  he  requires  an  hour, 
and  for  dinner  and  tea  at  least  three 
hours.     It  is  so  long  since  we  were 
a  young  man  at  college,  that  we  cau- 
not  tiptrnk  confidently  as  to  all  the 


known  it  take  double  the  time  of  all 
our  otiier  dis-apparelling.  No  voung 
man  at  college  will  ever  be  in  the 
first  class,  or  senior  wrangler,  who 
cannot  undress  wiiliin  the  minute, 
and  dress  within  the  quarter  of  an 
hour— so  from  Mr  Loudon's  most 
extravagant  and  outrageous  allow- 
ance of  two  hours,  subtract  one 
hour  and  twenty- eight  minutes — 
which  add  either  to  sleep  or  study, 
or  in  equal  proportions  to  both — for 
surely  you  would  not  add  them  to 
eating,  which,  according  to  Mr 
Loudtm,  already  engrosses  four 
hours,  without  including  its  conse- 
quences, which,  however,  perhaps 
tall  under  tho  head  of  relaxation. 
Whoever  took  an  hour  for  break- 
fast ?  Why,  we  could  make  tliree 
breakfasts — and  material  breakfasts, 
too — in  that  long  space  of  time — 
were  it  not  for  fear  of  a  surfeit 
Three  hours,  "  at  least,"  for  dinner 
and  tea,  is  likewise  enormous;  and 
a  poor  creature,  indeed,  must  he  be, 
who  takes  tea  at  all  when  reading 
for  honours.  He  makes  his  debut 
in  the  world  in  the  shape  of  the 
Wooden  Spoon. 

It  finally  appears  that  your  gar- 
dener, who  works  on  a  yearly  ave- 
rage but  eight  hours  a-day,  has  more 


J  terns  in  Mr  Loudon's  account.  But    time  for  study  than  your  Oxonian  or 

ni*ver  thall  we  believe  that  we  re-    Caatab,    \\\*\xwfe,  %V\ow%Mr  Lou- 

QUired  Ht  leatit  two  lioura  for  drea«-    Aou*X\i«iX\i^i\^  "^  wX>V^«X\»^\^^\ft^ 
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employed  In  eating,  but  that  may  ther  to  make  himself  acquainted* 

well  be  considered  as  compensated  to   the  degree  that  circumstances 

by  the  knowledge  of  botany  he  ac-  may  permit,  with  the  whole  cycle  of 

quires  in  the  garden  during  his  hours  human  knowledee."  But,  even  when 

of  labour."    The  great  advantage,  he  has  done  so^  he  must  not  think  of 

however^  which  your  gardener  pos-  ever  being  able  to  become  ^  expert 

sesses  over  your  Oxonian  and  Can-  at  chemical  analysis,  dissection  of 

tab  is, "  that,  unless  his  religion  for-  animals^  solving  problems  in  any  of 

bid,  he  may  study  at  least  twelve  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 

hours  every  Sunday."    Mr  Loudon  or  to  excel  in  painting,  music,  or 

is  the  most  liberal  man  in  his  reli-  poetry." 

gious  opinions  we  ever  heard  of,  as        Discouraging  doctrine,  and,   we 

you  win  see  by  and  by ;  meanwhile,  hope,  unsound^but  how  is  the  gar« 

do  you  not  admire  the  coolness  with  dener  to  find  means  of  making  htm- 

which  he  lets  drop,  "  unless  his  reli«  self  acquainted  with  Uie  whole  cyde 

ffion  forbid,"  Into  the  above  passage  ?  ofhuman  knowledge  ?  **  ToUie  deme 

He  recommends  that  the  Sundays  that  circumstances  may  permit,'°is  a 

shall  be  employed  thus : — Morning  most  indefinite  degree ;  and  should 

commenced  as  usual  with  a  Ian-  it  so  happen  that  the  gardener  has 

Suage ;  "  the  remaining  part  of  the  found  a  place  "  among  the  farthest 
ay  we  would  dispose  of  in  portions  Hebrides,"  the  degree  to  which  he 
of  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  m  bring-  may  have  made  himself  acquainted 
ing  forward  those  evening  studies  with  the  whole  cycle  of  human  know- 
which  we  had  been  least  successful  ledge  would  be  hardly,  we  should 
In  during  the  week,  or  found  our-  think,  worth  taking,  except  for  the 
selves  most  In  want  of  for  actual  use.  honour  of  the  thing,  and  to  be  worn 
This  day  Is  also  particularly  adapted  as  a  titular  ornament  In  happier  di^ 
for  drawing,  which,  though  it  ought  curastances,  the  source  from  which 
not  to  be  neglected  wiui  artificial  he  is  to  derive  his  general  knowled^ 
I'ght,  yet  goes  on  best  with  that  of  'Mtmay  be  easily  conceived,  is  chieflT 
the  sun."  Arithmetic,  mensuration,  from  books."  He  is  to  derive  aid, 
and  land-surveying,  mechanics  and  too,  from  professional  men,  men  of 
experimental  philosophy,  essay  and  talents  and  learning,  wherever  he  hat 
letter- writing,  "  both  with  a  view  to  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
improvement  in  the  style  and  pen-  them,  public  lectures,  artists,  arU- 
manship,"  and,  if  possible,  miscella-  sans,  manufacturers  of  every  descrip- 
neous  reading  from  an  Encyclopedia  tion,  manufactories,  engines,  minea, 
—these  are  the  studies  on  whicn  the  dock^yards,  and  all  other  works  dia- 
gardener,  according  to  Mr  Loudon's  playing  human  skill.  But  the  grand 
scheme  of  education,  is  to  be  em-  source  is  books — and  the  question  is, 
ployed  twelve  hours  every  Sabbath  says  Mr  Loudon,  how  a  journeyman 
or  Lord's  day.  gardener,  whose  wages  are  often  lesa 
These  are  some  "  of  the  branches  than  those  of  a  common  labourer^ 
which  best  deserve  his  attention."  is  to  procure  them  ? 
But  this  Gardener's  Friend  holds  Now  it  is  well  known  to  all  per- 
that "  one  branch  of  knowledge  is  aa  sons  conversant  with  such  matters, 
much  as  any  person  ever  does  or  can  that  there  are,  over  and  above  the 
excel  in."  A  gardener,  therefore,  more  rare  and  uncommon  one  of  pur- 
should  not,  he  thinks,  *  attempt  to  chase,  three  ways  of  procuring  books 
excel  in  any  one  branch  of  know-  -^begging,  borrowing,  and  stealing 
ledge  besides  that  of  gardening."  —though  by  means  of  a  fine  but  not 
Even  in  botany  he  cannot  arrive  at  difficult  analysis,  all  the  three,  naj 
great  perfection,  from  not  having  all  the  four,  may  be  reduced  to  one 
an  [opportunity  of  consulting  the  — to  wit,  stealing— as  a  few  worda 
herbariums  and  books,  which  are  will  shew.  You  pretend  to  purchase 
only  to  be  found  in  tlie  metropolis,  books— but  you  never  pretend  to  pay 
Instead,  therefore,  of  vainly  attempt  for  them ;  and  thus,  *'  to  the  degree 
ing  "  to  excel  in  any  one  brandi  ex-  that  drcumstancea  may  permit^  you 
cept  gardening,"  he  ought  to  follow  become  acquainted  with  the  whde 
anotlier  plan  entirely,  and  a  moat  cycle  of  WmvoL  V»n«\RA^^  *\?^^ 
pJauflible  one  /t  seema  in  Mr  Lou-  d\«tiiiCl\oa\«fcw%«SL\i«^6»%«B.^^w^ 
don'M  simple  wordB^'*  He  ought  r»-  TO^rtng  H  lo  i\M^^ v> V> ^^^»»^ 
VOL.  xxxr.  Ka.  cczxi.  ^  * 
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you    niitlltS     lUi:     UUUIV    ^«U1      V«1U,    VTIKM  Cl/gj,   nu«a|   wi#w«v   iMaj  ■■Hww^  *^a>%.j»rfW- 

consoiit  uf  the  previous  owner,  and  pedia — one   ■yBtematically,  iutead 

write  your  uame  on  it,  uot  only  with-  of  alphabeUcally  arranged,  would  be 

out  compiinrtion,  but  with  a  rejoi-  the  best;  but  as  moat  existing  libra* 

liug  contjcionce.     Borrowing,   you  ries,  he  says,  are  now  stocked  with 

perceive  at  once,  id  stealing,  with  a  the    Encyclopedia    Britannica,    or 

gentler  name,  aggravated  by  uudacity  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  '*  these  must  be 


/,apuiugizu  every  time  you  mcei  Jiwua,  uow  puousuing,  ^ou(  oaojj 
the  previous  owner — which,  liow-  executed,^  finds  its  way  into  genend 
ever,  you  take  care  shall  be  as  sel-  use.*'  The  Encyclopedia  Metropo« 
dom  as  possible— nay,  promise  to  re-  litana  is  not  badly  executed,  a«  tnia 
turn  it  on  Monday.  Your  friend  cuts  conceited  gentleman  impertinenti/ 
you,  or  goes  abroad,  or  marries,  and  says  in  a  parenthesis — any  one  nuiii« 
forgets  his  books  in  his  children,  or,  berofitbeing  worth  all  he  has compi* 
best  of  all,  dies,  and  tlie  book— or  led  since  he  became  a  clipper.  Then, 
books — are  yours  for  life.  Merc  aim-  there  is  the  Edinburgh  Encyclope- 
ple  Htt'aliijg — that  is,  shop-lifting —  dia,  edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
though  connnon,  is  not  correct;  but  now  complete,  and  the  property  of 
being  continitted  probably  on  a  sud-  that  enterprising  bookseller,  Mr 
den  impulse,  on  the  sly,  and  with  Tegg.  full  of  the  most  usefulinfor- 
shame,  it  is  a  venial  offence  in  com-  mation  of  all  kinds,  as  Mr  Loudoo 
]iarisun  wiili  boi rowing;  though  we  well  knows,  though  he  haa  kept  his 
believe  that  he  who  steals  many  left-hand  thumb  upon  it,  all  the 
books,  one  after  anoilier,  nor  gives  while  brandishing  in  his  right  a  for- 
over  doing  so,  even  alter  frequent  midable  pair  of  shears  that  might 
detection  and  exposure,  will  be  al-    trim  a  privet  hedge,  or  the  mane  of 

a  bonassus. 

While  the  journeyman  gardener 
is  thus  making  himself  acquainted, 
to  the  degree  Uiat  circumstances 
may  permit,  "  with  the  whole  cycle 
of  human  knowledge,*'  the  indefatl* 
gable  book-borrower  has  not  been 
neglectful  of  personal  accomplish- 
ments, which  Mr  Loudcm  classes 
under  the  following  grand  divi- 
sions— "  Dancing,  fencing,  boxing, 
wrestling,  the  in  tan  try  manual  exer- 
cise, whist,  backgammon,  and  the 
fiddle.*'  Of  these,  he  considers 
"  dancing,  boxing,  and  the  fiddle,  as 
tlie  most  essential  objects.  In  most 
country  places,  these  and  all  the 
other  acquirements  may  be  learned 
from  retired  valets,  old  soldiers,  or 
from  some  of  Uie  servants  in  a  great 
family,  at  an  easy  rate"  They  may 
be  paid  for  in  vegetables. 

Dancing,  and  the  manual  ezerciae» 
are  particularly  useful,  Mr  Loudon 
thinks,  as  improving  tlie  gait  of  a 
gardener,  <*  and  habituating  him  to 
good  postures,  both  in  standine  and 
sitting."  He  looks  like  an  ola  sol- 
dier.   YT^  {ttu:  that  retired  valets  are 


most  sure  to  take  to  borrowing  at 
last. 

\Mth  such  sentiments  on  stcalinff, 
we  were  startled  by  Mr  Loudon  s 
answer  to  his  own  ({uestion,  "  How 
is  a  journeyman  gardener,  whose 
wag(»s  are  less  often  than  a  common 
labourer,    to    procure    books?"— 
"  Our  answer  is,  borrow  them  ;  and 
make  it  a  fixed  rule  to  purchase  no 
books  ex<'(>pting  grammars,  diction- 
aries, and  other  elementary  works, 
and  of  these,  used  and  cheap  copies." 
And  from  whom  is  he  to  borrow? 
Why,  from  the  head  gardener,  to  be 
sure.     And   how  does   /io  procure 
them?    Why,  he  borrows  them,  of 
course,    from    "  the    patron  under 
whom  he  serves."    And  how  came 
they  into  /t/s  possession?  Probably 
by  purchase,  without  payment;  and 
thus  do  the  journeymen  gardeners 
over  all  Britain  "become  acquainted, 
as  far- as  circumstances  may  permit, 
with    the    whole  cycle   of   human 
knowledge,"  at  the  expense  of  John 
Murray,  Longman,  and  Co.,  and  Wil. 

JIam  Blackwood  I   We  pity  the  poor 

booknelleiB. 


The  sort  of  books,  says  Mr  Lou-    ae\dom  %ocA  \»x^  ^  ^^  >uai&B%» 
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mairliet ;  ftnd  (hat  a  yokel  io  a  turn-  or  a  John  Reeve,  be  found  in  every 

up  at  a  fair  has  a  better  chance  of  provincial  theatre.     Yet   we   find 

flooring  his  man,  by  his  own  natu-  '*  that  a  gardener's  object  should  bo 

'nX  way  of  fighUng,  whatever  that  less  the  power  of  varying  them  than 

may  be,  than  by  the  pseudo-science  of  giving  a  set  expression  of  anima- 

taught  him  by  my  Lord's  gentle-  tiooy  joined  to  a  degree  of  satisfao- 

man.    In  the  ring,  **  a  little  Icnow-  tion ;  this  medium  or  central  dispo* 

ledge  is  a  dangerous  thing;"  and  siiion  he  can  occasionally  alter  to 

there  is  nothing,  with  the  uninitiated  that  of  pleasure  on  Uie  one  hand,  or 

into  the  greater  mysteries,  lilce  good  disapprobation  on  the  other,  as  cir« 

round  hitting,  closing,  and  hugging,  cumstances  require."     The  art  of 

with  an  occasional,  and  perhaps  ac-  conversation,  so  flourishing  on  the 

cidental  and  unaccountable  cross-  Continent^  being  little  uuerstood 

buttock.      Let   the   gardener,  say  here, ''consisting,  in  ordlntffaociety, 

we,  eschew  fighting  altogether;  if  in  tiresome  relations  as  to  the  party 

wantonly  attacked,  let  him  use  the  ortheir  affairs,  attempts  to  obtain  vie- 

blackihom,  hitting  fearlessly  at  the  tory  in  argument,  &&,"  Mr  Loudon 

hMd ;  and  if  his  heart  be  in  the  right  has  devised  a  scheme  for  the  cultiva- 

Elace,  by  using  that  simple  recipe,  tion  of  conversation,  as  a  delightful 
e  will  down  half-af^dosen  gipsies,  art,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  coi^ 
Against  the  fiddle  we  have  nothing  fined  to  gardeners,  but  extended  to 
to  say— except  the  Scotch  one~-and  all  mankmd.  "  Three  or  four  gar* 
in  lieu  of  it  we  beg  to  substitute  the  deners,  all  eager  for  improvement, 
bagpipe.  We  can  say  little  or  no-  might  practise  conversation  on  thin 
thing  in  favour  of  cards.  We  hate  principle,  by  assembling  occasion^ri 
the  whole  pack.  Mr  Loudon,  how-  ally,  and  either  conversing  as  equals^ 
ever,  thinks  whist  *'  an  essential  or,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  assuming 
aecompliahment  of  every  man  who  characters.  Two,  for  example,  may 
would  find  his  way  in  society  in  take  the  part  of  the  parents  of  a  fa- 
England,  where  conversation  is  not  mily,  one  or  two  as  strangers  on  a 
nearly  so  well  understood  as  on  the  visit  to  them,  and  the  rest  as  children^ 
Continent,  and  therefore  less  re-  and  so  on.  The  party  might  first  pro* 
lied  on  for  passing  the  time  agree-  duce  that  sort  of  family  wrangling 
ably."  and  snarling,  which  commonly  occurs 
An  easy,  graceful,  and  yet  manly  at  firesides,  as  the  conversation  to  be 
action  is  to  be  attained  by  the  young  avoided ;  and  next  a  conversation  as 
gardener,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  it  ought  to  be,  or  as  each  gardener 
practice  of  dancing  and  the  manual  would  desire  to  have  it  in  his  own 
exercise;  but  these  are  insufiicient  family."  In  short,  having  already  all 
to  give  him  a  good  address.  He  is  put  the  muscles  of  their  face  in  train- 
therefore  "  to  read  Lord  Chester-  ing,  and  being  excellent  comedians^ 
field,  guarding  against  those  slips  of  they  are  to  have  private  theatricals, 
the  pen  where  he  seems  to  recom-  at  one  another's  houses,  at  which  will 
mend  impurity  and  deception."  And  be  enacted  extemporary  domestic 
he  can  only  acquire  "a  gracious  and  dramas,  such  as  the  Spoiled  Child, 
polite  manner  of  speaking  by  much  the  Brawling  Brothers,  the  Scolding 
reading,  and  by  attending  to  the  Ian-  Wife,  Who's  Papa,  and  My  Uncle, 
guage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fre-  There  are  few  stronger  innate  prln* 
quenters  of  polished  society."  Much  ciples  in  human  nature  than  **  a-paw-  . 
depends  on  the  proper  management  penalty  for  the  d  wama ;"  and  we  nave 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  A  gar^  only  to  hope  that  no  beak  will  inter* 
dener  mutt  not  be  a  gawky.  Now  fere  with  so  moral  and  intellectual  aa  - 
our  physiognomist  has  noticed,^  that  entertainment,  no  money,  we  pre- 
the  features  of  the  face  may  be  set "  sume,  being  taken  at  the  door,  and 
to  any  emotion,  so  that.  **  if  the  the  most  delicate  female  parte  being 
muscles  of  his  face  are  put  in  train-  performed  by  stout  young  gardenersu 
ing  by  a  gardener  at  the  commence-  There  are,  Mr  Loudon  tells  us,  two 
ment  of  his  apprenticeship,  almost  things  in  conduct  which  the  gardener 
any  thing  may  be  d«M  with  them,  ••  ought  most  particularly  to  avoid—' 
intheoaaeofcomedla&a."Shouldhe-  famUtaxVyf  woA  oi^Sv^^^i*  ^^i^&iB% 
tire oi hisprofefslea^ he  may  go  upon'  more  od\o\iSS  idavn  UaK^w^^ ^  ]!?vm 
tA»  MV^  Md  a  Jitilheif%  AiYalM^  mow  ctttalwiL  «k^>»  «j%**>wj 
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birtli  and  brecdiuj^.  Really,  an  to  low 
birth,  there  18  no  need  to  sneer  at  it 
here,  for  few  gardeners  are  what  is 
r-alled  gentlemen  bom — though  many 
of  them  are,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  gentlemen.  Low  birth  and 
low  breeding  generally  go  together, 
such  is  the  lot  of  man.  And  we  must 
not  be  offended  by  the  familiarity  of 
the  vulgar,  but  make  allowances  for 
the  manners  of  well-meaning  people, 
whom  providence  has  made  del  vers 
and  ditchers.  *'  A  low  ignorant  man," 
quoth  Mr  Loudon,  "  if  he  receive  the 
slightest  civilities  from  a  superior, 
immediately  conceives  the  latter  has 
a  particular  friendship  for  him,  and 
even  endeavours  to  turn  this  friend* 
ship  to  advantage,  by  asking  to  bor- 
row money  to  forward  himself  in 
business,  or  requesting  a  place  under 
government,  or  a  pension."  And  pray, 
why  not  try  to  borrow  money  as  well 
an  books?  A  place  under  government 
IK  a  more  serious  affair,  but  as  for  a 
pension,  if  the  man  be  an  old  soldier 
or  sailor,  and  have  a  wooden  leg,  he 
enjoys  one  already ;  and  if  he  be 
sound,  wind  and  limb,  he  is  pro* 
bably  on  the.  parish.  You  may,  in 
most  cases,  put  him  off  with  half-a- 
ero wn  ;  but  It  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
rid  of  tlio  fair  sox.  For  Mr  Loudon 
assures  us,  that  "  if  a  gentleman,  or 
indeed  any  man,  notices  a  low  fa- 
miliar woman,  the  latter  immediately 
concludes  he  is  in  love  with  her.*' 
Very  likely,  if  the  notice  taken  of  her 
chance  to  be  in  a  wood,  and  consist 
in  chucking  her  under  the  chin.  But 
then  th(*  familiarity  is  first  commit- 
ted by  the  gentleman,  or  any  other 
man,  and  he  must  abide  the  result 
Ou  the  highroad,  or  in  the  harvest- 
field,  or  in  the  churchyard,  "  on  the 
skaleing  o*  the  kirk,"  or  at  the  cot- 
tage-door, surely  you  may  "  notice 
a  low  familiar  woman,"  without  in- 
spiring her  with  a  sudden  belief  that 
you  are  the  victim  of  passion  for  her 
charms,  and  will  never  rest  till  you 
have  effected  her  ruin,  or  made  her 
your  wife.  Few  men  of  our  years  are 
more  likely  to  kindle  a  flame  in  the 
susceptible  bosom  than  (vhristopher 
North  ;  few  men  of  any  years  more 
suave  to  the  sex.  Yet  we  have  no- 
ticed  hundreds,  aye,  thousands,  of 
maidfi,  wives,  and  widows,  of  low 
birth  and  low  breeding, who  dropped 
ua  a  curtsy,  and  asked  us  ^  to  come 
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seeming,  so  finr  as  was  Mowtf  tofMi 
simple  souls,  to  suspect  us  of  Mnip 
over  head  and  ears  in  lore  HHm 
them,  though  we  confess  our  crAUli 
has  occasionally  been  spirited  mwmj 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  found  next 
morning  by  **  the  auld  wife  ayont  the 
fire,"  behind  a  cabinet  in  the  spence, 
and  delivered  to  us,  without  expla- 
nation, embroidered  with  a  spider^s 
web,  and  in  the  web  the  spider. 

''A  well-informed  and  polite  mm  " 
says  our  sage,  "  is  not  familiar  with 
any  one."  >Vhat  sayest  thou  to  that 
doctrine, dear  Charles  Lamb?  Wliere 
are  gone  "  all  the  familiar  faces  I " 
The  well-informed  and  polite  man, 
Mr  Loudon  tells  us^  Is  not  familiar 
with  anyone,  *'  because  heknowstbot 
if  he  were  to  lay  bare  every  tliiog  re- 
specting himself,  he  would  lessen 
respect."  There  is  no  occasion  to  lay 
bare  every  thing,  not  even  when  70a 
bathe  in  loch  or  river;  but  why  such 
fear  of  lessening  respect  ?  We  hove 
some  friends — &ree,  or  perhaps  four 
— whom  wo  love  like  uterine  bro- 
thers— but, thank  God,  welcnowthem 
too  well,  and  they  Icnow  us  too  well^ 
to  allow  the  possibility  of  mutual 
respect.  For  half  a  century  and  up- 
wards we  have  been  as  familiar  as 
trees  composing  one  clump  on  tiie 
hillside — or  as  clouds  broimht  inso 
union  by  heaven's  own  breath  *''fraa 
a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blew/'  and 
allowed  to  settle  down  on  a  bright 
blue  spot  of  sky,  for  an  hour  of  pro- 
found and  perfect  peace  I  Respect  i 
Away  with  it  to  hypocrites  or  self* 
deceivers.  But  ours  be  the  bond  and 
balm  of  life—the  Christian  virtae 
that  is  born  in  the  freedom  of  the 
heart — fearing  nothing,  suspectlag 
nothing,  but  like  a  bird  on  the  bough, 
or  a  flower  on  the  brae,  singing  and 
smiling,  for  its  own  sweet  sue,  as  if 
there  were  neither  sin  nor  sorrow  on 
all  this  earth— and  that  is  Love— the 
same  love  that  was  in  the  heart  of 
Cain  before  he  came  to  envy  Abel, 
and  while  yet  he  saw,  without  onffer, 
the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  ascenmng 
from  that  rural  altar,  "and  bless* 
ed  the  brother  whom  erelong  he 
slew  I" 

But  what  saith  Mr  Loudon  on  cu« 
pidity  ?  That  it  is  out  of  the  ques* 
tion  with  a  well-informed  and  polite 
TMca.  Kad  ^H^  ?  "  Because  he 
knows  taa.Ti\aiid  Vn^  "siiSiX  \a 
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;bac«uie  he  askt  it;  but  even 
were  a  chance  of  getting  it 
way,  atill  he  would  not  aak, 
kediuae  he  might  be  naked  tomething 
■Mire  valuable  in  return."  Uobbiun 
is  heard  In  all  ite  hardness  but  from 
the  jaws  of  a  thorough-going  Scotch- 
man. No  Englishman  of  the  selfish 
school  could  have  made  such  a  bar^ 
faced  avowal  as  this  of  the  princl- 
pie  of  his  moral  creed.  His  own  pride 
would  have  been  offended  by  such 
a  direct  and  esplicit  confession  of 
his  own  meanness;  and  were  the 
words  sel  down  for  him,  we  can  fan- 
cy  we  see  John  Bull  trampling  upon 
and  tossing  them»  witli  fire-eyed  dla- 
dain»  like  his  namesake^  more  wraths 
ful  than  seems  reasonable  with  Uie 
tog|^ry  of  a  tailor,  who  is  taking  a 
swim  with  his  friends  the  frogs. 

Mr  Loudon,  however,  makes  some 
amends  for  his  enunciaticm  of  such 
despicahle  doctrine,  by  a  good  re- 
mark and  pleasing  illustration  on  the 
subject  of  "judicious  restraint."  ''A 
man  properly  under  its  influence," 
he  finely  says, "  may  be  compared  to 
a  well^trained  tree;  and  as  tills  figure 
is  fiunlliar  to  the  young  gardener,  it 
may  be  well  for  him  frequently  to 
ask  himself,  whether,  supposing  he 
were  a  cherry»tree,  he  would  be 
reckoaed  one  finely  spread  against 
a  wall,  or  an  unpruned  stancbrd.*' 
Fairest  and  gentlest  of  readers,  that 
ever  dropped  a  tear  on  page  of  M»> 
ga,  or  illumined  it  with  a  smil^  what 
aayest  thou?  Wouldst  thoit,  sup* 
posing  thy  sweet  self  to  be  a  cherry- 
tree,  be  one  finely  spread  against  a 
wall,  or  an  unpruned  standard?  Oh! 
not  for  all  the  suns  and  systems  in 
the  universe  would  we  see  thee 
finely  spread  against  a  wall  I  Thy 
tender  trunk  trained  up  from  -child- 
hood in  the  way  it  should  go,  and  from 
which  no  liberty  is  left  it  to  depart 
when  it  is  old--thy  delicate  limba, 
spread  eaglewise,  fastened  with  ma- 
ty nails  and  bita  of  musty  flannel  to 
the  unfeeling  briclos  I  All  the  roimd* 
ed  proportions  of  thy  naturally  grace- 
ful figure  flattened  into  a  pancake— 
or  say  rather  a  fiui,  unfolded  for  ever 
yet  flirted  not  at  all !  What,  though 
by  this  process  thou  art  made  to 
bear  show-cherries  like  plums? 
Alas!  alas!  love  sickena  and  dies  at 
sight  of  the  long,  lank,  productive 
ei^ier/  But  lore  springe  again 
ioJUe  »i  ik9  niry  vUepec  of  Ihil 


exquisite  unpnmed  standard,  blnahw 
lag  Tender  with  blossoms  that  look 
as  if  they  were  oomposed  of  snow 
and  fire  blended  in  wondrous  union 
by  the  creative  and  reconciling 
sprtog.  We  clasp  her  stem  that 
softens  In  our  embrace,  and  thrills 
to  our  passion,  while  from  each 
core  expires  a  long^rawn  mutual 
sigh.  We  release  her— oh!  sweet 
Helen  Tree— from  our  imaginary 
marriage,  and  retiring  a  few  steps, 
that  she  may  have  room  to  dispuiy 
herself  all  abroad,  on  the  greensward 
of  the  sunny  glade,  an  Island  in  the 
wood,  we  aaae  on  the  virgin  glory 
till  our  soul  assimilates  itself  to  the 
sight,  that  fills  it  through  a  thousand 
eves— -and  oh!  metamorphosis  di» 
vine,  transfigured  are  we  into  a 
stately  young  male  cherry-tree^ 
while  all  the  oirds  of  the  morning 
break  out  into  a  nuptial  song, 
and  so  closely  intertwined  are  now 
our  branches,  that  the  sun  himself 
imows  not  how  to  disflnguish  our 
bloseoms,  and  ia  pleased  to  see  the 
loving  confusion  evenr  moment  co- 
loured brighter  and  brighter  with 
beauty  born  of  bliss;  nor  can  the 
clouds  themselves,  who  come  floats 
leg  along  from  the  orient  to  adore 
and  worahlp,  either  abate  or  bedim 
the  jitill  unsubdued  splendour  of 
that  one-in-two  and  two-inrone  un- 
pruned standard  Cherry-Tree. 

Supposing  a  young  gardener  to 
have  obtained  a  tolerably  good  si- 
tuation at  home,  and  to  have  proved 
it  for  a  year  or  twoi  Mr  Loudon  says 
he  should  set  about  two  things; 
**  the  first  is  saving  money,,  and  the 
second  is  enieringlnto  the  marriage 
state."  He  treats  us  with  two  tables 
of  calculations,  shewing  how  an  in- 
dustrious, successful,  and  money- 
loving  gardener  may,  at  fifty,  pur* 
chase  no  trifling  annuity  for  two 
lires— his  own  and  his  wife's— and 
thereby  continue  to  jog  on  comfort- 
ably to  the  end.  We  nave  nothing 
to  object  to  these  tablea,  except  thaa 
they  leave  us  rather  in  the  dark  as 
to  Mr  Loudon's  opinions  on  mar- 
riage. He  is  maniCssUy  a  Malthu- 
sian,  and  speaks  with  fear  and  trem- 
bUng,  as  well  he  may,  of  what  ha 
calls  ^  thoughtless  and  unmeasured 
procreation!"  Bat  here  is  the  eon- 
clni^big  ^piK«cnflAa  ^  Vtt  >smfi^^  w 
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man  ougbt  to  save  money  ib,  that 
he  may  ^et  together  as  much  as  mar 
enable  him  to  collect  some  t'lirni- 
ture  and  get  murricd.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  called  saving  to  pro- 
duce want  and  misery.  A  young 
couple,  eager  to  get  the  use  of  each 
other's  persons,  will  not  be  very  nice 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their 
furniture.  All  thoy  consider  neces- 
sary is,  accordingly,  often  got  before 
either  are  twenty.  Housekeeping 
and  propagation  are  commenced; 
and  thus  the  foundation  laid  of  a 
life  of  hard  labour,  scanty  food,  and 
their  attendants,  bad  temper,  and 
often  disease.  After  twenty- five  years 
of  bustle  and  distraction,  nine  or  ten 
children  have  been  produced,  and 
are  most  probably  growing  up  in 
rags  and  ignorance  ;  and  all  that  this 
couplp  can  say  is,  that  they  have 
struggled  hard  to  crnate  nine  times 
as  much  misery  as  that  by  which  they 
are  oppressed.  If  the  man  had  li- 
mited himself  for  twenty-live  years 
to  making  the  heads  of  pins,  he  might 
have  accumulated  as  much  as  would 
have  made  him  independent  and 
comfortable,  and  stiJl  had  sufHcient 
time  before  him  to  mirry,  and  en- 
joy the  comfort  and  solace  of  a  wife 
and  children.  Hut  the  use  of  a  wife 
to  a  gardener,  and  to  every  man  who 
is  not  independent,  ought  to  lie 
chiefly  as  the  operative  partner  In 
his  domestic  economy ;  to  prepare 
his  food,  and  keep  in  order  his  lod- 
ging and  elothps.  If,  in  addition  to 
these  duties,  she  has  cultivated,  or 
will  cultivate  her  mind,  so  as  to  be- 
come interesting  as  a  companion,  so 
much  the  better;  and  if  the  parties 
further  think  that  they  can  attain 
their  object  of  independence,  and 
rear  one  or  two  children,  let  them 
do  80.  Universal  sources  of  happi- 
ness should  never  be  rejected  when 
they  can  be  retained." 

Mr  Loudon  seems  to  us  to  have 
here  hutldled  together  all  the  most 
loathsome  language  of  the  antipro- 
pagationist"— and^tlierefore,  he  must 
strip  and  submit  his  back  to  the 
knout.  He  spe.iks  like  a  vulgar 
fellow  when  he  speaks  "of  a  young 


words,  sheiT  hintelf  no  better  tliitt  ft 
monk.  He  should  remember,  thtt 
in  the  joMXtg  even  aoimml  passion 
itself  is  commonly  accompanied  trltli 
feelings  and  fancies  that  are  not  ani- 
mal— and  that  the  most  Snioranf^ 
coarse,  and  clownish  lout  of  a  clod- 
hopper, notwithstandine  all  his  grin- 
ning, may  be  seriously  Tn  love  with 
a  sweetheart  whom  It  Is  hardly 
possible  for  us  to  look  at  without 
laughter,  presenting,  as  she  does,  so 
rare  an  assemblage  of  all  that  h 
most  ludicrous  In  nature  and  In  art 
Yet  the  poor  creatures  are  Christian 
— they  have  been  married  this  Tery 
day  in  a  church— ^nd,  after  a  sup- 
per provided  for  a  few  friends,  of 
beans  and  bacon,  and  a  gallon  or 
two  of  cider,  they  will  go  to  bed- 
now  husband  and  wife — and  rising 
thankfully,  long  before  Mr  Loudon, 
go  together  to  their  work.  They 
contrive  to  continue  in  the  same  cot- 
tage, and  have  children,  some  of 
whom  die,  and  are  buried  with  some 
expense  and  some  grief — others  lire, 
sometimes  behaving  well^  and  some- 
times very  ill  indeed— and  there  is 
scolding,  squalling,  cuffing,  kicking, 
and  frequent  pulling  of  ears.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  family  are  happy 
— as  happiness  goes  In  this  world. 
And  'tis  amusing  to  see  how  the  pa- 
rents have  transmitted  both  their 
faces  to  their  eldest  daughter  Doro- 
thy, who  is,  notwithstanding,  not 
only  a  good  creature,  but  a  Blue. 
Yes,  she  is  the  village  poetess^and 
hero  is  a  little  poem  of  her*s  on  the 
Battle  of  Aglncourt,  which  she  lately 
sent  in  a  ml>dest  letter  to  Maga. 

How  sublime  are  Honour*i  deedi^ 
Display iii^  rectitude ; 
In  point  of  Glory  there  it  liti, 
Prince  lIeory*s  Magnitude. 

Is  not  our  slight  sketch  more  true  to 
nature  than  Mr  Loudon's  finished 
picture?  "  Housekeeping  and  pro- 
pagation are  commenced"  are  ugly 
words,  because  spat  in  an  ugly  spi- 
rit; and  the  whole  world,  we  feel 
assured,  will  be  against  Mr  Loudon 
in  the  preference  he  gives  to  the 
making  of  the  heads  of  pins,  through 
the  long  space  of  twenty-five  revol- 


couplc  eager  to  get  the  use  of  each     .   ^ _.    „,„  .^,^  , 

other's  personp."^  Were  that  all  they     vlng  years'^ "and  "wi\VusV'lL'''p^^^ 
were  on^er  about,  they  would  not    ference  we  give,  through  the  same 
wait  "  to  coWecl  some  fiirmturo."     v^olt^ne^  V^m^^  xa  \.Vv^  making  of 
But  even  if  it  ivcre,  let  not  this  c\-    l\\feVv^«iA^«A\^Xi8\\^viV0cLA^s^\i. '^itt^ 
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appear  that  he  tbinks  the  proper  age 
for  a  man's  marrying  is  ai>out  fortr- 
five*  But  what  youn^  woman  would 
marry  auch  a  fog^,  it  she  could  have 
a  spruce  lad  ottwo  or  three*and- 
twenty  ?     Observe,  that  a  man  of 
five-and-forty,  who  has  been  married 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  and  can 
shew  a  comely  wife  and  a  fine  grown- 
up or  growing- up  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  is  virtually  a  young  man, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life ;  but  a  bar- 
ren bachelor  of  the  same  age  has  al- 
most always  such  a  suspicious  look 
of  longevity  about  him,  that  he  is 
often  accused,  we  confess  unjustly, 
of  being  a  Nestor  apiDg  a  ^opto- 
lemus.    Mr  Loudon  is  as  obscure 
an  oracle  on  the  proper  age  of  our 
friend's  wife.   **  If  the  parties  further 
tiiink  that  they  can  attain  their  ob- 
ject of  independence — and  rear  one 
or  tico  chUdren^et   them  do    so.* 
Very  laconic     They  are    to  rear 
only  one  or  two  children— pray,  are 
they  not  to  beget  any  more  ?    And 
if  the  answer  be, — **  No— not  any 
more," — will  Mr  Loudon  have  the 
goodness  to  point  out — not  for  our 
aakes,  for  we  have  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter— but  for  our 
married  brethren  of  mankind— how 
they  are  to  prevent  it  ?    Better  far, 
to  our  mind,  a  life  of  hard  labour, 
scanty  food,  and  their  attendants, 
bad  temper,  and  often  disease,  after 
twenty-nve  years  of  bustle  and  dis- 
traction, nine  or  ten  children,  growing 
up  in  rags  and  ignorance,  and  the 
hardest  struggles  to  create  nine  times 
as  much  misery  as  tliat  by  which  the 
multiplying  pair  have  been  oppress- 
ed— ^better  far,  we  say,  the  sum-total 
of  the  misery,  with  all  its  formidable 
items  set  down  by  the  steel-pen  of  a 
Loudon,  than  the  inconceivable  and 
unnatural  suffering  of  that  pair  stern- 
ly resolved,  at  bidding  of  a  Lou- 
don's "  let  them  do  so,    to  confine 
the  amount  of  their  offspring  within 
the  dual  number— conjugating  and 
decliniDg,  after  a  dismal  fashion,  the 
verb  and  the  noun  love;  so  as  to 
draw  tears  down  Pluto's  iron  cheeks, 
and  awaken  universal  sympathy  for 
the  infatuated  sinners,  even  among 
the  damned. 

'*  The  use  of  a  wife  to  a  gardener, 
and  to  every  man  who  is  not  Inde- 

I pendent,"  ought  to  be,  quoth  this 
iberal-minded  man,  **  to  prepare  Ua 
food,  and  keep  in  order  Ua  iodg^ 


and  dotbes."  Let  him  go  into  the 
poorest  hut  and  tell  the  gudewife  so^ 
and  she  will  bundle  him  out,  not 
without  a  crack  on  Uie  sconce  from 
the  mop-staff*,  while  she  will  con- 
Unue  twirling  the  muff  thereof 
with  ffreat  animation,  as  she  washes 
the  threshold  from  the  dust  of  hia 
shoes;  and  then  with  loud  laughter, 
pursuing  his  flight,  she  flings  herself 
back  on  the  gude-man's  elbow-chair, 
and  cries  to  herself—"  What  a  coof  1  '* 

The  education  of  a  ffardener,  or 
any  other  man,  cannot  be  complete, 
we  should  think,  without  religion; 
and  so  thinks  Mr  Loudon.  We  have 
seen  that  he  counsels  gardeners 
to  bring  up  their  weekly  studies, 
during  all  tne  twelve  hours  of  the 
Sabbath  day.  Are  they  never  to  go  - 
to  church  ?  That  is  as  it  may  hap- 
pen— '*as  their  religion  may  permit** 
The  sage  defines  rdigion — **  our  opi- 
nions as  to  the  nature  of  things"— it 
being,  he  says,  the  same  as  devo- 
tion, devoted  to,  and  in  Latin  religio. 
In  certdn  periods  of  the  progress 
of  society,  he  tells  us,  morality  and 
religion  are  treated  as  depending  on 
each  other — "  the  latter  Is  consider^ 
ed  as  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
former,  and  man  is  taught  to  be  so- 
ber and  honest,  not  only  to  avoid  the 
Eunishment  awarded  by  the  laws  of 
is  country,  but  to  avoid  still  greater 
punishment  in  future.  Fear  is  the 
motive  to  obedience  in  both  caseft 
and  while  some  defend  the  principle 
of  employing  the  fear  of  hell  along 
with  tnat  of  the  law,  others  argue 
that  the  principle  of  utility  is  alone 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  morals. 
Self-interest,  and  the  dread  of  losing 
reputation,  they  say,  is  a  foundation 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  a  joint 
fear  of  the  law  and  of  hell,  because 
if  the  par^  change  his  rel^on,  the 
fear  or  hell  or  future  punishment 
may  be  got  rid  of,  and  what  remiJna 
of  earthly  fear  may  not  be  sufficient 
in  the  first  instance  to  restrain  from 
excess." 

Our  modern  Socrates,  '*  without 
defending  either  opinion,"  begs  leave 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  both.  To 
rude  and  gross  minds,  he  thinks 
''  that  the  fear  of  being  hanged  and 
eternally  burned  is  more  suitable 
than  the  more  simple  and  refined 
moU\ea  oi  v^K%fn2AX  ^waNas^  «^ 
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be  a  great  personal  disadvantage  to 
any  "gardener,  or  any  other  man;" 
that  self-interefit  is  not  lost  sight  of 
in  seeking  to  avoid  them ;  and  that 
men  may  desire  to  have  a  fair  repu- 
tatiun  who  believe  iu  future  punish- 
ments. 

Our  Sage  thinks,  that  as  society 
improves,  *'  man  begins  to  have  less 
extravagant  notions  of  his  own  im- 
portance ;  and  from  ranking  himself 
among  the  immortal  gods,  at  last 
finds  himself  but  an  animal  among 
otlier  animals,  and  a  mere  man.  His 
extravagant  hopes  now  vanish,  and 
with  these  his  superstitious  fears. 
He  finds  nothing  left  but  to  make 
the  most  of  life,  by  the  extrcise  of 
his  faculties  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
up  a  lively  couHciousness  of  exist- 
ence, and  a  feeling  of  enjoyment  or 
happiness."  This  happens,  he  says, 
as  **  hociety  improves;"  and  we  take 
the  liberty  of  telling  him — t/i(tt    hv. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  man  is  a 
wretched  ignoramus  on  all  subjects 
on  which  it  behovcth  a  man  humbly 
to  seek  light ;  and  we  have  been  gra- 
ciously told,  that  whosoever  seeketh 
in  a  right  spirit,  shall  find  it.  That 
he  is  a  wretched  ignoramus,  we  shall 
shew  out  of  his  own  mouth.  ^  There 
are  a  great  many  different  species 
(of  religion)  in  the  world,  and  those 
of  the  more  civilized  nations,  as  the 
European,  Indian,  Chinese, like  plants 
which  have  been  long  in  cultivation, 
are  branched  out  into  numerous  va- 
rieties." 

That  is  a  piece  of  pompous  pe- 
dantry, but  let  it  paHi!>.  He  conti- 
nues thus : — "  It  may  well  be  asked, 
which  is  the  true  religion,  or  that 
which  a  man  had  best  adopt  V  "  Why, 
does  not  the  bibckhcad  know  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  that  which  a  man  had 
best  adopt?  He  does  not  know  it, 
and  therefore  we  call  him  again  a 
wretched  ignoramus.  Will  the  gar- 
deners of  Britain  degrade  themselves 
so  far  as  to  borrow  a  book  blundered 
out  of  the  block-head  of  such  a  fool 
as  he  who  spawned  the  following 
filth  ? — "  Truth  is  either  absolute  or 
relative.  Absolute  truth  is  that  which 
is  true  in  the  nature  of  things,  or 
capable  of  demonstration;  thus,  in 
arhhwetic,  three  and  two  are  equal 
to  five  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
wd  have  been  00.  and  will  bo «q  (or 


\mf. 


ever.  Relative  truth  if  tLact  wlikli 
is  believed  to  be  true  by  any  parti- 
cular person,  or  among  aoy  particu- 
lar people.  Tliua,  if  a  man  beliavc 
that  Rome  it  paved  with  cindara,  to 
him  it  ia  true ;  and  if  a  whole  people 
believe,  with  Pythagoras,  -that  the 
earth  is  an  immense  plun,  to  them 
that  system  ia  as  true  aa  the  Coper- 
nican  system  is  to  us.  The  same 
thing  holds  aa  to  religion,  and  each 
■peciea  or  variety  is  true  to  those 
who  believe  in  it.  What  may  be  ab- 
solutely true  in  this  sentiment,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  finding  out 
what  is  common  to  all  religionw.  It 
would  appear  that  all  of  them,of  which 
any  distmct  accounts  are  obtained, 
profess  two  things ;  first,  to  give  an 
account  of  tfie  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  man,  their  history  and  desti- 
nies ;  and,  secondly,  to  prescribe 
some  form  of  devotion.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  first  is  to  satisfy  curiosi^, 
and  of  the  second  to  procure  the  ta^ 
vour  of  the  Author  of  nature.  Aa  no 
two  religions  agree  in  their  histo- 
rical accounts,  and  as  no  greater 
blessings  are  observed  to  follow  tlie 
devotions  of  one  people  more  than 
those  of  another,  all  that  can  be  said 
to  be  universally  true  in  religion  is, 
that  it  exists,  and  that  It  attempts  to 
explain  the  nature  of  things,  and  pre- 
scribe homage  to  the  Author  of^  na- 
ture. In  short,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  spe- 
culation on  the  nature  of  thingi^—- 
philosophy  in  a  certain  stage  of  its 
progress.  According  to  this  theory, 
there  can  be  no  person  without  reli- 
gion ; — that  is,  there  can  be  no  per^ 
son  without  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of 
things;  and  whatever  any  person 
may  think  or  determine  in  his  own 
mind  on  these  subjects,  these 
thoughts,  and  the  actions  which  flow 
from  them,  constitute  his  religion; 
thus,  what  are  called  Deists,  Athe- 
ists, Sceptics,  &c.,  can  no  more  be 
said  to  be  without  religion,  than 
Christians,  Maliomedans,  or  Chi- 
nese. It  is  true,  they  are  not  of  any 
particular  religion  at  present  avow- 
ed by  whole  nations,  but  they  have 
just  aa  much  religion  as  whole  na- 
tions have ;  that  is,  they  have  certain 
ideas  on  the  subject,  and  they  act  in 
consequence  of  these  ideas."      '^ 

So  Mr  Loudon  tells  the  gardeners 
of  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  all  one 
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call  him  fod,  for  we  are  told  not  to 
give  that  name  to  a  brother.  Yet  we 
are  likewise  told,  that  "  the  fool 
•aith  in  hia  hearty  there  is  no  God." 
He  so  saith  in  his  heart,  because  his 
heart  is  desperately  wicked,  and  hard 
aa  a  stone.  But  affliction  comes  like 
a  great  frost,  and  splits  the  stone 
into  pieces,  and  then  the  wretch 
knows  that  there  is  a  God,  and  a 
judnnent.  ^  ' 

Mr  Loudon  is,  like  ourselves,  an 
editor.  He  has  Uien  a  catapulta  and 
a  batteriog-ram  to  bring  against  us ; 
and,  if  our  wall  be  weak,  he  may 
hope  to  breach  it,  to  rush  Sn  and 
Btorm  our  citadel,  and  put  our  garri- 
son to  the  sword.  But  we  promise, 
if  he  be  rash  enough  to  £sce  such  an 
encounter,  to  meet  him,  not  in  the 
breach,  but  outside  the  ramparts, 
and  within  his  own  lines,  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  sally»and  in  our  hand 
the  Crutch.  In  hoe  signo  vincimus'^ 
and  our  very  name  has  long  been  a 


tower  of  strength,  and  a  sword  of    vaur  td  its  nruit  I 


various  epring.  We  are  with  you 
on  Mayday.  SaundefSt  give  ua  a 
spade* 

<*  When  Adam  delved  and  Ere  tpail, 
AMio  WM  then  the.gt ntleman  ?  ** 

Why,  Adam,  to  be  sure,  and  Eve  was 
tlie  lady-^and  so  la  every  Adam  still 
^-andso  ia  every  Bve— wlio  delving, 
remembers  that  he  too  is  but  a  worm ; 
who  spinning,  thinks  sometimes  of 
her  own  frail  tiiread  of  life ! 

O,  gardeners  of  Mid>Lothian  1  we 
saw  you^~4hrough  a  window-*  we  say 
not  in  what  street— with  our  own  old 
eyes,  walking  in  that  multitudinous 
procession  on  the  day  celebrative  of 

Reform.    What  Pan,  and  Syl- 

vanus,  and  Vertumnus,  and  Pomona, 
and  Flora,  thought  and  felt,  we  know 
not;  perhaps  even  as  Christopher 
North.  May  no  frost  kill  the  blos- 
soms of  your  hopes  1  May  the  tree 
then  planted  be  the  best  of  bearers, 
and  a  very j;olden  pippin  in thefla- 


fire— Christopher  North. 

Gardeners  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Ireland  I-*for  we  love  the  Emerald 
of  the  Sea — jre  will  range  yourselves, 
we  know,  under  our  Mmner.  How 
often  have  our  hearts  been  gladden- 
ed bv  the  sight  of  that  Anniud  Show, 
moving  to  music  through  the  streets 
and  squares  of  high  Dunedin,  a 
waving  wood  of  beautiful  green 
branches,  fruit-laden,  and  bright,  too, 
with  flowers,  while  undemera,  with 
measured  tread,  whose  firm  sound 


As  for  you,  ye  Plumbers,  ^'with 
leaden  eyes  that  love  the  ground !  '* 
we  noticed  your  banner,  embkaeoned 
with  "  Chrhicopher  under  the  Pump." 
it  was  a  poor  caricature— ^nd  the  in- 
scription stolen  from  Maga.  It  liad 
been  well  if  all  the  memMrs  of  vour 
managing  committee  had  connned 
themselves  to  such  petty  theft.  But 
on  the  very  day  before  the  Proces- 
sion, that  very  standard-bearer, 
availing  himself  of  his  office  of  In- 
spector of  the  Gutters,  in  which  we 


brings  from  the  dust  the  pleasant  had  employed  and  paid  him  for 
sound  of  peace,  marches  a  long  line  a  good  many  years,  cut  off  some  bun. 
of  thoughtful,  but  cheerful  faces,  of  dred  pound  weight  of  lead,  and  roll- 
figures,  such  as,  if  need  were,  would  ing  it  up  like  a  ttw  yards  of  carpet- 
drive,  with  levelled  bayonets,  all  in-  tinff,  over  his  unseen  shoulder  with 
vaders  into  the  sea.  Sons  of  Adam,  it,  down  stairs,  out  oi  the  area-door, 
and  followers  of  his  trade  I  we  greet  and,  having  deposited  it  in  a  place  of 
you  well  —  one  and  all  of  you  -»  at  safety,  away  to  speak  ob  Reform-*- 
this  hour  pursuing  your  work,  which  the  orator  being  at  the  seme  time  a 
is  your  pastime,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Thief  and  a  Robber. 


Fbw  Li/ria.    No  t.    Tu  At  Stfkitk. 

FOl-K  LvnlCS.      «Y  DtLT*. 

No.  L 


AvAKi!  ere  the  morning  dBivn— •kyUwk,  ktIm  t 

The  last  of  the  sun  liaili  naned  liiiu  ia  tlie  ■klei; 

The  peak  of  tlie  tnountun  h  purpled  in  Mghl, 

And  ibo  gresa  wiib  the  niglit-dew  in  diamoaded  white) 

The  young  flowerB,  at  morniog'ti  call,  open  their  vjet,^ 

Then  up  ere  the  break  of  d»y,  akjlark,  arise  I 

Earth  Htarts  like  a  slu^E>ard  lialf-roueed  from  a  dratm  ( 
Pale  snil  ghnat-liko  the  mi«t  floalfl  away  from  the  airauD, 
And  the  cataract  hoariely,  that  all  the  nij^ht  long 
Pour'd  forllt  to  the  desolatu  darkneia  its  aoDg, 
Jiow  aeflena  to  mu»ic,  as  brighten  tbe  Bkiei;— 
Then  up  ere  the  datrn  of  day,  ikflark,  uias  I  '     ,     . 

.'■,■.:  iifj- 
Arlie  from  the  clover,  and  up  to  the  cloudi       i  <  1^8 
Ere  the  buq  leaves  bis  cliamber  in  majeit}'  prood, 
And,  ere  hii  light  lowers  to  earlh'i  meener  ihln^ 
Catch  the  etaiuleRS  efTulgeocn  of  heBven  on  thy  wing«i 
While  ihy  gaze,  aa  thou  aoarest  and  siugeat,  shall  feaal 
Oo  the  innermoat  shrine  of  the  uitermust  east. 


o  the  tree, 

The  trout  to  the  pool,  and  the  par  to  the  rill, 
The  Hock  to  the  plain,  and  the  deer  to  the  hill— 
Soon  the  marah  will  resound  to  the  plover's  looe  crlei)^ 
llien  up  ere  the  dawn  of  day,  akylark,  sriae  I 

Up,  up  with  thy  praise- breathing  anthem !  Alone 
The  dtowsyhead,  man,  on  his  bed  slumbers  prone ; 
The  stars  may  eo  down,  and  the  auo  from  the  deep 
Burst  forth,  atill  his  haoda  they  are  folded  in  sleep. 
Let  the  least  Id  creation  Ihe  greatest  despise — 
Then  up  to  Heaven's  threshold,  blithe  skylark,  arise  I 


TWIUOHT  THOOOHTfl. 

Hoarse  cbatter'd  the  crow  on  the  boughs  OTerhe&d, 

And  the  owl, from  a  timc-ruln'd  tower. 
Boded  forth  to  my  spirit  its  omens  of  dread, 

And  added  fresh  gloom  to  the  hour : 
Earth  frowa'd  like  a  desert;  the  clouds  roll'd  above 

In  murkier  ahadows,  a  de^iolate  Uirong ; 
While  the  stream,  aa  it  fiow'd  through  October's  wan  gfon, 

Had  turn'd  Into  wailiog  ita  song. 


Tlien  sunk  the  ted  sun  o'er  the  r 
The  dull  twiliehi  Weeie  rontrf 
And  aigh'd — while  a\l  sounds 


*TwM  a  scene  of  Beeliuloti— 1>eiiett1i  an  oak*traab 

All  pensive  I  sate  on  a  mOM-coter'd  stone. 
And  thought  that^  whatever  the  future  night  ba, 

How  sweet  were  the  dajs  which  were  gone  I 

I  mused  on  the  friends  who  had  pass'd  to  the  grare^ 

Like  spectres  they'^ose  on  the  mind ; 
Then,  listening,  I  heard  but  ^  dull  hollow  rave 

Of  the  rank  grass,  bestirred  by  the  wind. 
I  thought  on  the  glory,  the  sunshine  of  yorOf 

l¥hen  Hope  reared  her  fairy-built  piles  to  the  view; 
Then  tum'd  to  the  darken'd  plain  scowling  before^ 

And  the  withered  plants  laden  with  dew. 

Thrice  happy,  I  deem'd,  were  the  perishM  and  dead. 

Since  pleasures  but  wane  into  woes ; 
And  the  friends,  with  whom  youth's  sunny  morning  was  led. 

Have  left  us  alone  ere  its  close. 
Who  lon^st  survive  but  the  longer  deplore. 

Since  Heaven  calls  its  favourites  the  soonest  away; 
The  holly-tree  smiles  through  the  snows  lying  hoar. 

But  the  passion-flower  Aides  in  a  day  I 


N0.UI. 

HADDON  HALL,  TOaKSHIRB. 

GaiBN  Weeds  o*ertop  thy  ruined  wall. 
Grey,  venerable  Haddon  Hall, 

The  swallow  twitters  through  thee  | 
Who  would  have  thought,  when,  in  their  pride, 
Thy  battlements  the  storm  defied. 

That  time  should  thus  subdue  thee  ? 

While  with  a  famed  and  far  renown, 
England's  third  Edward  wore  the  crown, 

Upsprang'st  thou  in  thy  glory ; 
And  surely  thine— if  thou  couldst  tell 
Like  the  old  Delphian  oracle,— 

Would  be  a  wondrous  story  I 

How  many  a  Vernon  thou  hast  seen, 
Kings  of  the  Peak,  th  v  walls  within ; 

How  many  a  maiden  tender; 
How  many  a  warrior  stem  and  steel'd, 
In  burgonet,  and  lance,  and  shield, 

An'ay*d  with  martial  splendour. 

Then,  as  the  soft  autumnal  breeze 

Just  currd  the  lake.  Just  stirred  the  tree% 

In  the  blue  doodless  weather. 
How  many  a  gallant  hunting  train. 
With  hawk  in  hood,  and  horse  in  rein. 

Forsook  thy  courts  together  I 

The  grandeur  of  the  olden  time 
Mantled  thy  towers  with  pride  sublime. 

Enlivening  all  who  near'd  tham\ 
From  Hfppocraa  and  SVienla  snick 
Palmer  or  Pilgrim  tnnk*d  no\\»xk» 

Before  tbjceQm  cihMf  tLiftisMA. 


^^■iri^^^^^^B^^^^I^^H 

10                       Four  Lyriet.     No.  IV.    Elegiac  Stmtat.                  lll«f,  ^^^ 

Since  thine  uubroken  eaily  daj. 

How  mBnr  a  race  haih  pasa'd  awajr. 

In  eharnel  vault  to  moulders- 

Yet  Nature  rouod  thee  breathes  an  ^r 

Sereoelf  biight,  and  softly  fair. 

To  charm  the  rapt  beholder. 

The  past  is  but  a  gorgeous  dream, 
And  Time  glides  bj  us  like  b  strewn. 

While  iQuaing  on  lb;  atorjr; 

That,  like  a  pageant,  tbua  should  pass 

To  wreck  all  human  glory. 

No.  IV. 

F«BEWBLL  1  if  tliere  can  be  farewell 

To  what  ia  graved  on  Memory's  page  ; 
Tljioe  image  there  undimni'd  ahall  dwell. 

And  highest,  holiest  thoughn  engage : 
■When,  In  the  calm  of  solitude. 

I  think  how  pure  mere  man  might  b^  .... ,.,» 

How  meekly  gieai,  how  truly  good,          ,r,«LwS 

My  spirit  turns  to  thee  !                                ,;..  v 

Thine  waa  the  tongue  that  spalce  no  Uli 

That  for  the  erring,  lingered  still 

Benerotent  excuse  to  Rod; 

Pure  in  thyself,  'twas  thine  to  tliiok 

That  others,— all  maokind  were  tucli. 

Alive  to  feel,  aud  quick  to  sbrink 

From  Sin's  polluting  toucti. 

Ves  1  'twas  no  idle,  vain  pretence. 

No  frothwork  of  a  feeble  mind. 

For  thine  was  learning's  excellence                                    ^ 

The  elories  of  the  ancient  day                                           ^^H 

Illumed  thy  steps  with  classic  light,                           ^H 
The  patriot's  deed  and  poet's  lay                                   ^^| 

Bequeath'd  thee  sweet  delight.                                 J^M 

^^^1 

And  thine  was  Duty's  loftiest  sense,                              ^^| 

^^^H 

And  thine  that  calm,  high,  ChiistiAO  faltL,                ^H 

^Vbkh  warm'd  thee  to  benevolence,              ,^  ^  „ .     ^^H 
And  soothed  the  thorny  bed  of  deatli ;             '    "  ^^H 

^^^^H 

So  God  hath  cali'd  tliee  back  again,                            ^^H 

Back  to  Ihy  birthright  lu  the  sky,             ,    ^,„m  ^^H 

^^^^H 

Who  ne'er  gave  cause  of  grief  to  men,            .""     ^H 

Sive  wUeu  'twM  thiue  to.  die  I                                 ^H 

■ 

'..ijiViuS.^^I 

1 

,Lt'<"                             'ii^qddrr.i^H 

THBprototjpeofCTOT-lMniMntiiv    ■  ■■■»■■-'■ 
The  Goda  Bret  HMde,  of  AesT  fvntt 'MS  ItHld. 
Behold Utealitt—tbB]fra»AnhfanlBd"  ■'■ 
All  filth-poUated,  nriHwr^'thb  pelind,  "* 
Uiiwa*hed,ink«Df«,iiBtM/beTenM,     '       - 
la  mad  she  mllow^  MMa  in  tbemlrr,  ' 
Her  filthf  houte,  and  filthier  >elf  btow 
Her  will  u  taken  frem  the  Urlstlr  Mir. 


The  scoundrel  fox  another  soul  suppUea, 

To  good  and  evil— up  to  all— all-wfae ; 

A  prying  aptri^  erer  on  the  watch 

At  truth  or  lies,  ai  riglitjir  wrong  to  eatel)  f  ~    ' 

The  buar-tMtef  thtHLftatToiun  aaf  n^ 

Somepnttf  j^,tiitf^(>re,daat  l|i^J^. ,.. 

III. 
That  barfcloK  voman,  iriih  her  elaiideroua  Uci,  w 
Procl^ma  the  spirit  of  her  parent  bitch. 
Wllb  eager  eyea  ami  cars,  and  poking  snoiit. 
She  muaa  for  scanditl,  and  she  pai^-s  it  out; 
Peering  and  peeping  everywliere  she  Koes, 
Barking  and  biting  Lotli  at  friends  and  foes; 
.   And  lather  than  be  mill,  tiic  i^piKful  etf 
Will  tnap  and  snarl  nt  her  pr«cioiiii  self. 
Whatlf  nsrcverlastiag  tongue  should  rouse 
The  angry  spirit  of  her  paiient  spouse 
To  seize  a  stone  to  (|uell  eacli  horrid  note, 
And  ponnd  her  grinilers  down  her  r^lpine  UiroSt: 
Ah  I  little  would  it  boot,  poor  man — fur  she 
Will  baric,  though  angr;  or  tiiough  kind  be  be, 
'Phough  frieuds  or  foes,  or  strao^ers  should  be  nMr; 
Her  clamorouB  tongu^  all,  all  are  doomad  to  baar. 


The  lazy  lump,  the  weary  huiband'a  iot4. 
The  Gods  created  of  tha  ahiggbh  lo^. 

Her  earth-born  spirit  knows  nor  III  nOr  good. 
Her  knowledge  li  to  cram  herself  with  iood. 
When  an^y  wlnter*a  biting  froata  tpff^, 
Close  by  the  fibzlng  hearth  ^epoits  her  cbtl 
And  the  poor  cr^Mtuie  tf  ta  and  shlTsra  there. 


Mark  yon  a  fifth"i''Q)'l('iteV«r  cl . , 

Oh  fickle  wQiridilktbd;M^  Wth  to  thah: 
So  smilbg,  lovely.  A  ■%(iJB't»-bjr,      ■' '  ' 
That  he  who  knowa  ihee  not  might  jnilly  si 
Host  elt^ant,  domestic,  perfect  crMture, 
"  Then  GoimiBg  pattern  t4  ezeelUng  nature." 
But  mark  her  well,— 'da  bfdeona  lo  behold 
This  perfect  creatmret— aow  a  perfbet  aeaUt 
Whom  ntme  dare  locrii  upon,  n&  iWDA  cninn>  vaatt^ - 
mo  filla  both  fii«idandfoea,n&ia^iiVh^t«n«- 


P''J^^''-'^,^<*  ^  >»>»nriiig  shore, 

/»^  "'^  TI. 

r  luflf'^  "''•^  and  wj  iM, 
1  fcciP  ^jariSg'  '"'■'''''*  Mother  dui, 
**'  "trii*""  '*''''^®'  "'"'  ""ST  wordi,  will  rooH 
HA""  ^o^Ie  deed  to  pleoee  a  ipouae. 
I""''" rciiri'.— ''  '8  thm  they  may  eat: 
/M  w"  fi"^— ^'*y  '^"'''  themselvea  with  meat: 
ij,,7percliance  they  fee!  the  amoroua  flame — 
i/g  choice  have  Ihey — for  every  mui'i  the  nine. 

Til. 

fl,e  weasel- soul 'd,  the  gnRi,the  aad^f-fiuei 
Ttia  uDluving,  unbeloved,  ungracious  race, 
Jlor  beautiful,  nor  fair,  aught  esrlhly  deem ; 
Life  has  for  them  no  chsrm,and  love's  adream.- 
Thej  bate  their  huabands  with  a  perfect  hate : 
Their  pilfering  tricks  cuniinual  broils  create : 
Their  tieudisb,  thieviiili,  sacrilegious  eyes 
Eveu  on  the  sacred  victims  gormandize. 


These  will  not  grind,  i 
To  watch  tlie  oven,  or  their  houses  cleaD, 
For  fear  of  «oot;  llie  purses  of  their  spousei. 
Pretending  love,  they  sweep,  though  not  their  h 
No  washings  twice  or  thrice  a-day  they  spare 
On  their  own  peTtoos, — tlieae  their  only  care, 
>'or  oils,  nor  unguents,  to  perfumo  their  hair, 
tVliich  o'er  the  neck  luxuriantly  spreads. 
And,  crown'd  with  flowers,  a  lovely  fragrance  si 
'  ris  a  fine  siiow — another's  eyes  to  feas^ 
But  to  a  spouse— the  devil  at  the  least; 
Except  a  king  or  prince  they  chance  to  fioil, 
\'V  ho  has  a  taste  for  toya  of  sucb  a  kind. 


Anolber  claea  forin'd  from  the  hideoua  ape. 
Ugly  In  figure,  fu»tiion,  face,  and  shape — 
Jovt:  sent  to  earth— the  greatest  frights  that  e'er 
Created  Isugliter,  or  made  people  stare. 
HiplesH,  aiiti  shapeless  as  a  plank,  they  wend  j 
Necks  siilT  and  sliurt,  and  never  meant  to  be&d. 
Uh,  wretched  husband,  tliine's  a  piteous  case^ 
Compt-ll'd  this  prime  of  evils  to  embrace— 
Who  like  the  ape  is  crafty,  full  of  guile. 
But  "never  twists  her  lips  byway  of  smile;" 
Pries  into  all,  but  ne'er  an  action  does 
That  is  not  hideous  as  her  ugly  phiz. 
This  is  her  object,  tiiisby  ii\(^\\l  aa&. &«) 
Rouses  her  soul  and  betas  \<ata  ¥VaTt~ 
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Happy  the  man,— thrice  happy  surely  he  I 
Whose  wife  was  fashion'd  from  the  busy  bee. 
Her,  scandal  dares  not,  with  its  slime,  defile : 
And  wealth  and  honours  on  her  husband  smile. 
The  mother  of  a  race  renown'd  and  bold, 
With  him  she  loves,  herself  beloved,  grows  old. 
The  excellent  of  women  !  /ler  is  given 
The  encircling  beauty  of  the  grace  of  Heaven. 
She  with  her  sex  ne'er  spends  the  precious  hours 
In  listening  to  their  gossip-and  amours. 
Thrice  happy  they  whom  gracious  Heaven  may  bleu 
With  wives  so  virtuous,  prudent,  good,  as  this  I 


This  the  exception :  those,  and  such  as  those. 
The  ills,— that  fill  the  life  of  man  with  woes. 
Which,  in  the  wisdom  of  his  crafty  mind, 
Jove  sends  to  earth  in  shape  of  womankind,— 
Of  whom,  alas  I  the  fairest  and  the  best 
A  husband  knows  the  blessing  not  so  blest  < 
Since  a  whole  day  of  happiness,  no  man 
Spent  with  a  wife  e*er  since  the  world  began : 
Nor  soon  will  gaunt  starvation  leave  that  house 
Where  dwells  that  foe  of  Gods  and  man-.-a  spouflO* 
Nay,  when  his  soul  is  open  to  delights^ 
Intent  on  solemn,  or  on  festive  rites. 
This  carping  fury  soon  his  bliss  will  blight^ 
And  change  his  feasting  into  deadly  fight. 
For  hospitality  may  never  dare 
To  spread  the  table,  if  a  wife  be  there. 
Whose  best  intentions,  in  her  wisest  mood^ 
Are  folly ;— surely  evil  is  her  good. 

Marriage  makes  man  a  simpleton — since  he 
Sees  not—what  all  his  neighbours  gladly  see- 
That  strange  delusion  which  would  make  hit  bride 
So  perfect, — so  imperfect  all  beside. 
Loud  in  her  praises,  he  can  never  see. 
That  as  his  neighbour's,  so  his  fate  must  be,— 
A  thraldom,  and  a  bondage,  and  a  yoke 
Which  Jove  hath  made,  and  never  can  be  broke } 
Till  Pluto  free  him  from  a  weary  life. 
Perchance  while  fighting  for  a  worthlets  wife. 


■•"■ 
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u 
Tns  Bard,  preludiDg,  airuck  hia  tuneful  Ijre, 
Breathed  a  few  notea,  then  daeh'd  into  the  song. 
How  Mars  and  Aphrodite  crown'd  desire 
In  Vulcan's  mansion,  and  to  Vulcan's  wrong. 
Wiih  gifta  lie  n-on  lier — nor  enjof'd  ber  long. 
For  the  atin  saw  and  told  their  furtke  joy: 
Abuaed  Vulcan  went  bla  tools  among. 
Grief-brooding,  while  revengeful  plans  employ 
Hia  thoughtn,  how  beat  to  work  tbe  alipperj  Pair  annojr. 

On  ita  broad  baae  bis  anvil  huge  he  seta. 
And  bammera  out  hla  link'd  securities — 
Infrangible,  indiaaoiublo  nets, — 
Incensed  with  Mars ;  then  to  bja  chamber  hies. 
And  spreads  them,  for  Adultery's  aurpriae. 
All  round  the  bed,  down  haogiut;  from  the  roof: 
Thin  as  Araehne'a  tiaaue,  even  eyes 
Of  Gods  might  not  discern  those  wllea  of  proof: 
Then  lie  pretends  to  go  to  Lemnos  far  aloof, 

Deaiest  of  all  his  earlb-haunts.    Nor  dark- sighted 
VVaa  Golden-Roln ;  he  watcb'd,  witb  look-out  keen. 
Vulcan  depart :  be  aped  and  found  new-lighted. 
And  sitting  there  in  her  own  beaulji's  sheen, 
From  her  aire's  mansion  tbe  love-kindling  Queen, 
He  claap'd  her,  and,  with  burning  pasaion,  said : 
"  Come,  dearest  1  come  j  Vulcan  is  hence,  1  ween  j 
His  rude-voiced  Simians  must  be  visited ; 
'While  he  to  LcmuoB  goes,  let  us,  Love  1  go  to  bed-" 

IT. 

Thus  he  to  lleautj- ;  she  was  Dotlilag  loth ; 
Together  went  they,  and  together  lay  : 
Then  Vulcan's  meshes  fell  and  fetter'd  both ; 
Nor  can  their  faaten'd  limba  their  will  obey; 
So  bound,  tliey  know  they  csnnot  get  awaf. 
But  Lame-fool  turn'd,  or  ever-  that  he  got 
To  Lemnoa,  (for  his  Spy-Sun  saw  their  play,) 
Stood  on  the  doorway,  madden'd  with  his  lot. 
And  bellow'd  to  the  Gods  bis  own  domestic  blot : 

Dreadful  his  shout;  "  Ye  ever-living  Goda, 
Jove  and  tbe  rest  I  come  hither  and  behold 
A  aii;ht  prpposterous,  for  lliese  abodea 
lutolerable ;  for  my  mother's  mould 
Shaped  me  a  lame- foot,  is  my  honour  aold 
By  dainty  Venus  to  the  Homicide; 
For  he,  forsooth,  is  straight- foot,  handaome,  bold,— 
But  I  am  halt;  for  this  my  parents  cbide; 
Hie;  afaould  faave  made  me  stTug^it,  qt  iiot  have  multiplied. 


i 
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Yet  do  I  thlak  not  e'en  » little  ileep 
Hae  come  on  then;  nor.  will  tliej  wkh  to  be  . 
"  -'    ^  So ilmpbtg  round— -fljoioli  I6f)^ tettder^; 
But  tbem  fawether  thtu  uft  bmuTiliall  hold. 
Until  her  fauier  BbsU  repaf  to  ow  - 
The  gitu  1  paid  for  ber— mr  >pouu]  gold,^ 
Hii  dwgbter  brigftt  of  Ueek*  but  iBftmonali' bold.** 

Til. 

To  Vulcan's  bnw-bullt  bouM  th'  ImBwrtak  foUoir 
Neptune,  who  Earth  in  Ua  onhrace  dotb  I^, 
Eloquent  Hermee,  and  fai^dart  AmUq  j 
The  GoddesMi  k«pt^  •hane-faoaoL  vll  ava^. 
Tbej  at  tbe  chambw-door  tbeic  prt^eaa  ata;, — 
The  Gods,  from  whomall  good,  all  bleaalug  flowa ; 
And  while  their  ahame  the  wwUona  there  bewYaj, 
An  uiiextingidU>ahl«  laughter  roas) 
To  aee  tha  cumng  nsta  that  them  ao  faat  ei 

Tllk 

Then  looldnK  to  hia  aeighbour  one  would  My : 
"  III  deeds  thiive  netj  the  alttw  o'ertaket  the  fleet) 
Thus  stow-  foot  Vulcan,  as  w«  aee  ta-day* 
Has  overtaken.  Uara  tbe  swlh  of  feet ; 
He  lame,— this  uriftest  of  the  Qoda,  vhoae  aeat 
Is  high  Olfanpuaj  and  the  f(wfedt-fi»e 
He  needs  must  pay  for  bts  Mvlteroua/eat." 
Then  King  Apollo  graceful  dldiacllM 
To  Hermes,  asung  hun :  "  Cem^  nesaaogei  dliJiM  I 

IX. 

"  Good>g^er]. Jove's  own  lonl  RSf , art th^tu villin^ 
On  pain  of  beliig  with  such  oha}na  compreat. 
To  lie  with  goU£n  Aphrodite  biUlng  7  " 
To  him  the  Ajrgjcide :  "  Would  that  the  test 
Were  offeied  me  I  I'd  choose  to  be  so  bles^ 
On  golden  Aphrodites  bosom  found. 
Before  all  Gods  and  Goddasaea  confest. 
Though  (iulce  so  manr  chains  if  ere  thrown  around : " 
With  laughter  loud  and  long  the  vaulted  couila  resound. 


"  Loom  Um ;  duly,  I  protolse,  shall  be  paid 
The  proper  mulcL"    To  bim  the  God,  renon 
For  skill :  "  Ul-doers  are  ill-psyers  found; 


Be  suretT  for  the  bad,  he  vm  betra  j  thee ; 
How  shall  I  bind  diee,  when  he's  out  of  pound  f  " 
Then  Neptum : — "  Vulcan  I  come,  In  this  obey  me ; 
If  he  makea  forfeiture  then  I  m^aelf  will  paf  thee  1 " 

"Nay,  then,"  quoth  Vulcan,  "I  musi  needs  obey;" 
He  said,  and  looeed  them  from  tbelr  bundage  base ;  ' 
Uprose  tbe  guilty  Pair,  and  sped  sfvaj. 
Free  from  hie  bonds,  he  darted  down  on  Thracej 
But  Aphrodite,  with  her  laughing  facK, 
Fled  toher  Paphlan  incense- brea thing  bowers. 
Therb  the  Hweet  Graces  bathed  the  Mother-Grace, 
Rala'don  her  essences  and  perfumed  showers,         ^' 
And  drest  her  inher  robes  of  beauty-flasMng  flowers.   _       ^.. 

rot..  xxMv.  so,  ccxttt'^^  ■«  iA^rt  1  tA!j^*-«8Ji,uaxrt  wi'»»^  **■ 
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ADMISSION  OP  DISSBNTEBS  TO 

Tne  character  of  the  English  L'dU 
verBitieanever  stood  HO  high  as  it  does 
now,  aod  the  friends  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  foraootli,  have  within 
these  few  years  seen  ihc  neiressity  of 
cbangini;  their  tactics  in  the  tnaniBU* 
vringoftheir  forces  toeffecttheirover- 
throw.Foralong  while  they  were  moat 
auitacious  in  their  ahuse  of  these  glo- 
rious eBtabliBhrneDtB,  and  unwearied 
tn  their  efforts  to  hold  them  up  to 
■corn  and  hatred  as  the  strongholds 
of  bigotry  and  superstition.  Within 
tiieir  walls  in  vain  might  you  loolf, 
they  cried,  for  men  of  science  and 
learning — you  found  but  B  set  of 
monks  lazily  loitering  ftmong  the 
cloisters,  or  desecrating  the  chapels 
with  hypocritical  prayers.  Such  was 
llie  unceasing  slang  of  the  mori*  vul- 
gar crew.  Pliilosophers  again  spoke 
of  their  blind  or  obstinate  resistancfl 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  accused 
them  of  coiitiauiiie  to  teach  all  the 
exploded  errors  oFthe  schools,  long 
kfter  the  other  great  Seminaries  of 
education  in  Europe  had  begun  to 
diffuse  the  grand  truths  of  modern 
philosophy,  and  the  linowledge  of 
those  arts  by  which  the  genius  of 
Invention  and  discovery  had  eleva- 
ted, enriched,  and  adorned  life.  Or 
they  likened  thetn  to  vessels  moored 
in  a  river,  down  which  tide  and 
ilream  were  cJirrying  past  their  sides 
thousands  of  adventurous  sails,  all 
bound  on  voyages  across  the  great 
deep,  while  the  crews  of  the  sheer 
bulks,  leaning  lazily  over  the  rotten 
bulwarhw,  deluded  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  they  too  were  in  nio- 
tioD,  and  drifting  along  in  the  midst 
of  that  endless  flept. 

Some  such  image — though  we  are 
Inclined  iu  all  humility  to  think  that 
we  have  so  far  improved  upon  it  as  to 
make  it  at  ouce  more  poetical  and 
more  intelligible,  without  destroying 
Its  inapplicability  in  the  least—was, 
we  remember,  employed  by  a  great 
philosopher  of  the  North,  and  pump> 
ously  repeated  many  a  time  and  oft 
by  tlie  more  erutTite  among  «  people, 
who,  according  to  a  celebrated  Eng- 
)iah  maraWnl,  no  bad  judge  either  of 
ladifldual  or  national  character,  had 
almost  eU  n  mouthful,  but  few  ot 
one  a  bellvfuL  of  tlmt  food  whicli  Is 
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found  most  nutritive  to  the  noliler 
faculties  of  the  miud,  although  ud- 
fortuoately  too  many  of  them  were 
filled  to  repletion  with  tliat  sort  of 
provender  which  turns  to  wind,  and 
by  natural  necessity  causeeeructatioD. 
That  Scotland  ha*  long  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  own  Va't- 
versities,  and  of  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  her  natires  from  bartiartsin 
to  civility,  is  indeed  most  true;  but 
It  was  lamentable  to  hear  soa)e  of 
her  most  liberal  spirits,  as  they  loved 
to  call  themselves,  so  far  elatvd  by 
their  own  reputation,  which  already 
wane,  and,  when  a 


superiority.at  a  system  of  studies  of 
which  they  knew  not  even  enough 
to  be  able  to  misrepresent  them,  and 
were  obliged  therefore  to  disparage 
by  genenuities  conceived  fn  con- 
scious ignorance,  and  rented  fn  af> 
fccled  scorn. 

Ob  I  what  retaliation  might  there 
then  have  been  I  The  sniBll  atonn 
that  was  raised,  however,  soon  fell ; 
but  the  aggressors  got  a  lesson  not 
again  to  shame  themselves  by  ca- 
lumnies against  the  character  of  in- 
fllltutions  venerated  by  all  the  no- 
blest  spirits  of  tlie  noblest  land  on 
all  the  earth.  They  got  a  lesson 
rather  to  honour  themselves  by  usi- 
milating,  so  far  as  that  might  be,  and 
the  dlfferenca  of  national  circum- 
etances  would  allow,  that  system  of 
education  which  they  themselves 
conducted,  to  thai  which,  however 
high  might  be  the  notion  that  the  va- 
nity of  a  people  within  little  more 
than  Bcentury  released  from  bondage 
to  the  soil  might  inspire  Into  their 
hearts,  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  approval  of  an  older  and  far  moro 
cultivated  nation,  a  nation  that  had 
"  taken  the  start  of  this  majestic 
world,"  and  stood  on  the  very  summit 
of  renown.  But  we  here  in  Scotland 
were  soon  after  that  exposure  of  the 
"  follies  of  our  wiae"  hushed  to  si- 
lenee,whlle  in  England  a  vast  majority 
of  the  Dissenters  continued  to  asWl 
the  Universities  more  bitterly  than 
ever,  because  they  knew  ihey  were 
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na;ed  with  a  rage  altogether  heathen, 
expressed  in  language  disgraceful  to 
men  who  were  in  anjr  way  followers 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Is  it  possible 
that  all  this  enmity,  rooted  ineradica- 
bly  in  so  many  fierce  or  sullen  hearts^ 
can  be  forgotten  by  those  who  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  da- 
sire  that  she  may  be  on  earth  im- 
mortal ?  Can  oblivion  of  all  that  her 
friends  owe  to  her  in  defence  against 
her  enemies  be  so  utter,  that  they 
will  now  concede  to  them  the  claims, 
80  preposterously  urged  by  those 
enemies,  to  all  the  rights  and  pri? !• 
leges  conferred  by  the  degrees  of 
those  Universities  which  they  have 
so  long  maligned,  and  yearned,  with 
longings — haply  not  to  be  vain — for 
their  decay  and  dissolution  ? 

Grieved  shall  we  be,  but  not  as- 
tounded, even  by  such  abandonment 
of  all  feeling  and  principle  as  such 
concession  would  imply;  for,  inoboii 
dience  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  ther 
who  from  abject  fear  have  not  hi- 
therto dared  to  withstand  and  op- 
f»ose  1%,  are  prepared,  we  verily  b^ 
ieve,  to  yield  up  every  thing  that 
shall  only  be  demanded  with  a  loud 
voice  and  a  brazen  forehead.  BieB»> 
logs  are  now  heaped  on  the  Uni- 
versities by  clamour  of  the  same 
throats  that  so  long  clothed  them 
with  curses— they  are  extolled  to 
the  skies  by  the  same  lungs  that  so 
long  laboured  to  sink  them  by  ca- 
lumny to  the  dust— and  a  call  now 
rines  over  the  land  to  fling  open 
their  gates  to  the  entrance  of  that 
flower  of  the  English  youth,  which 
they  who  raised  it  thanked  heaven 
would  never  be  exposed  to  the  fatal 
blight  of  the  foul  air  stagnating  with- 
in them,  and  expiring  only  pesti- 
lential vapours.  So  strong  is  their 
passion,  so  devout  their  worship  of 
knowledge, human  and  divine— now 
to  be  found  only  in  perfection  with- 
in the  cloisters  of  those  monks  and 
friars— that  the  Church  of  England's 
loving  supporters  cannot  rest  till 
privileged  to  take  their  degrees  too 
within  those  holy  precincts,  and  Is- 
sue out  into  the  world  with  tiutlar 
bearings  of  honour,  which  their  fa* 
there  had  for  ages  taught  their  sons 
to  scorn,  and  up  to  last  year,  and 
all  through  it  on  to  Its  dose,  chided 
with  savage  objurgations  as  worse 
than  worthless,  Daiibles  at  once,  and 
Imd^ea  ofshtme.    Did  tbejr  sot  lie- 
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lieve  all  the  falsehoods  of  Beverley  ? 
Was  not  even  Sedgwick's  triumph- 
ant refutation  of  the  Reprobate  de- 
clared by  them  a  failure  V  And,  alas  I 
has  that  distinguished  man  headed 
a  petition  to  Parliament  to  admit 
such  an  -enemy  within  the  gates  ? 
Mi^  he  prove  the  true  prophet  at 
last — devoutly  should  we  pray  but 
that,  Ui  utter  hopelessness  of  any 
great  future  good,  a  prayer  for  its 
attainment  cannot  reach  the  lips,  but 
expires  in  ^e  despondence  of  the 
heart,  unable,  do  what  it  will,  to  si- 
lence dismal  forebodUigs  of  evil  to 
what  it  venerates  and  loves. 

This,  we  confess,  is  strange  to  us 
even  in  the  midst  of  all  thuigs 
strange — and  we  should  wish  to 
hear  the  question  argued  on  its  me- 
rits by  the  best  men  of  Cambridge^ 
rather  than  treated,  so  imperfecuy^ 
with  regard  only  to  what  is  alleged 
and  demed  to  have  been  old  law  and 
old  custom.  Both  the  law  and  the 
custom  are  old  enough,  Ui  all  con- 
science, against  the  claims  of  the 
Dissenters  to  the  right  of  gradua- 
tion In  the  Elnglish  Universities ;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  were  all  law  and 
all  custom  established  to  have  been 
against  these  claims  for  ever,  that 
consideration  would  signify  not  a  jot 
to  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  determined  to  grant  them-4uid 
that  they  will  settle  the  question  In 
a  far  simpler  style,  by  saying,  it 
shall  be  so.  Aye — ^diis  is  the  age  of 
reason — there  shall  no  longer  be  any 
monopolies  of  learning— free  trade 
in  that  mart  as  in  every  other— let 
the  goods  be  exposed  to  purchase^ 
without  restriction,  to  all  comers- 
let  them  but  lay  down  their  monies 
—and  there  shall  be  no  advantage 

given  on  the  score  of  faith  or  creed— 
0 1  all  ve  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  aspke  to  the  disdno- 
tlons  which  her  instituUons  can  con- 
fer, and  no  question  shall  be  asked 
whether  you  be  Jew  or  Gentile— 
either  is  as  good  as  a  Christian — for 
as  to  religion,  that  is  an  affsir  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  Maker — and  In 
seminaries  of  science,  unless  indeed 
you  are  determined  to  be  a  divine, 
every  man's  creed  should  l>e  left  to 
Ms  own  eottsdence  I— This  assuredly 
sever  was  the  old  law,  or  the  eld  cus- 
tom of  Cambrid^a— ^Vik  Vk^^  i^ur^ 

super  OMli^uatwUu  iMW'^^— '^ai^'^ 
¥ettUB%  ^  lakA  t9ua\a  itaJs^^^^BVda. 
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old  roads,  will  liad  tbatthoir  founds- 
tioDB  are  built  on  piles  that  hare  be- 
come rotten,  and  the  inBlUutions 
themselves  will  sink  out  of  sight, 
And  be  swallowed  up  iu  the  tieach- 
erouB  hollow. 

And  what  made  the  English  Uoi- 
Teriitiea  monopolies  of  learning  ? 
Not  the  Stale.  The  yeaius  luci  of 
each  time- hallo  wed  eatablishment, 
which  was  do  other  than  religion. 
Since  the  Reformation,  that  religion 
has  been  ChristiaDilf  in  its  pureat 
spirit.  The  form  it  has  assumed  is 
that  which  seemed  best  to  those  who 
shaped  it,  aud  whose  sacred  bountj 
Rave  it  a  power  of  beneficence  that 
has  made  all  the  wide  land  rejoice- 
How  prosperous  noware  Uiose  noble 
endowmeotsl  Genius,  talent, learn- 
ing, sense,  science,  honour,  religion, 
all  flourish  there;  but  how  happens 
it,if  they  have  indeed  nonopolieed all 
tbeBe,thattheliigh-minded,andhigh- 
Boulpd,  and  opulent  millions  on 
millions— for  so  numerous,  they  saf, 
are  they — who  chose  to  separate 
themselves  from  all  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  for  so 
mauy  generations  regarded  with  an 
evil  eye  the  Universities  to  her  so 
dear — incorporated  with  her  very 
existence,  and  prospering  in  the 
Bame  light  in  which  she  prospered — 
how  happens  it  that  the  Dissenters 
have  not,  with  all  their  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  all  their  power  to 
build  up  establishments  of  their  own 
for  its  nurture  and  extension,  done 
•o,  long  before  now.  In  rivalry  with 
those  monopolizing  companies  com- 
posed for  ages,  as  they  said,  of  igno- 
rant and  slothful  men,  and  to  the 
sure  destruction  of  a  system  in  itself 
so  ruinous,  and  therefore  naturally 
■o  perishable  ?  True,  the  Univer- 
sities of  Uxford  and  Cambridge 
had  got  a  long  start— but  then,  they 
were  going  Wily  downhill^ their 
very  riches,  it  was  aaid,  were  their 
ruin ;  and  though  they  might  have  still 
contrived  by  their  privileees  to  keep 
ahold  on  the  country,  whkh  it  would 
have  been  no  cssy  matter  to  force 
them  to  relax,  yet  is  not  the  fiery  ztal 
and  burning  enthusiasm  of  young  es- 
tablishments more  than  a  match  for 
the  lukewarm  indifference  and  slow- 
Uooded  indolence  of  the  old  ?  How 
was  itpoBaible  that  a  crowd  o(  col- 
leges  an  the  Cam,  and  acrowdofcol- 
Jegea  oa  (iio  Isia,  whatever  were  Aek 


endowments,  tbelt  privileges,  and 
their  rights,  benighted  aa  they  were 
in  the  inspissated  gloom  of  the  dark 
ages,  all  along  haunted  by  spectrid 
syllogisms,  with  the  shade  of  Aris- 
totle himself  leading  the  van,  and  ui 
Aquinas  bringing  up  the  rear,  could 
have  stood  against  one  small  cluster 
of  colleges,  whether  composing  a 
University  or  not.  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn  or  the  Trent  or  the  Tynp, 
or  on  whatever  far  better  than  classi- 
cal stream.  Unitarian  or  Socinian 
zeal  might  chuse  to  build  up  towers 
and  temples,  of  a  style  and  order 
of  architecture  of  its  own,  to  put  tu 
shame  the  fantastic  tricks  supenti' 
ti on  of  old  played  witli  the  lime- work 
of  Grants  and  Rhedyclna  1 

Professor  Sedgwick  "  expresses 
his  surprise  at  the  turn  which  ihe 
discussion  has  so  far  taken.  We 
have  been  wrangling  upon  mere 
antiquarian  facts,  and  not  on  the 
broad  principles  of  expediency  af- 
fecting the  future  prospect*  uf 
Church  and  State."  That  line  of 
argument,  he  says,  "  was  forced  un 
him  and  his  friends  by  their  oppo- 
nents." Not  BO.  In  not  very  cour- 
teous terms,  as  some  think,  he  re- 
marked on  the  Count«r- declaration 
to  the  Petition.  In  the  Petition  it 
was  said,  that  "  in  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  these  restrictions,  tbey 
rejoice  in  being  able  to  assure  yonr 
honourable  House,  that  they  are  only 
asking  fur  a  restitution  of  their  an- 
cient academical  laws  and  laudable 
customs."  loihecounter-decIarBtion 
it  is  said,  "  we,  the  undersigned 
resident  members  of  the  Senaie, 
deem  it  incumbent  upon  us,  without 
delay,  publicly  to  protest  againsi  tiiu 
allegations  and  principles  set  forth 
in  that  petition.  We  do  not  admit 
that  the  abolition  of  the  existing  re- 
strictions would  be,  as  alleged,  n 
restitution  of  the  ancient  laws  and 
laudable  customs  of  the  University  ; 
neither  do  we  acknowledge  that  any 
of  those  restrictions  were  imposed 
in  a  manner  formal  and  unprece- 
dented." On  this  tlic  Professor 
goes  on  to  remark,  that  "  if  there 
be  any  meaning  in  words,  the  two 
passages  above  tjuoted  are  directly 
opposed  to  one  another.  They  con- 
tain an  cxpressioa  not  of  opiniou, 
but  of  facts  i  if  one  he  true,  the  other 
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of  opinion  and  of  facts.  They  pro- 
test against  allegations  and  principles^ 
and  though  firmljr,  mildljr ;  and  they 
do  not  admit  (can  words  be  gentler  ?) 
that  the  abolition  of  existing  restric- 
tions would  be  a  restitution  of  an- 
cient laws  and  laudable  customs. 
Professor  Sedgwick  manfully  avows 
his  approbation  of  the  spirit  of  what 
lie  believes  to  have  been  ancient 
laws  and  laudable  customs;  and 
earnestly  desires  that  spirit  should 
breathe  again  in  his  beloved  Granta. 
Uis  opponents  as  manfully  avow  their 
dislike  of  that  spirit,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  they  do  not  believe  ever 
did  breathe  there — were  it  hence- 
forth to  bo  there  the  pervading  and 
dominant  spirit,  they  anticipate  from 
it  consequences  the  very  reverse 
of  those  anticipated  by  him ;  — 
and  surely  this  is  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  well  as  facts.  "  If  one 
be  true,  the  other  must  be  false," 
sounds  harsh ;  yet  it  is,  we  believe, 
but  scholastic  language,  and  the 
words  do  not  sound  so  in  Latin. 
But  restricting  the  question  to  facts, 
tlie  Professor  has  been  far  from 
overwhelmine  with  his  facts,  and  has 
not  any  mighty  cause  of  triumph. 
We  shall  not  join  '*  the  wranffling 
upon  mere  antiquarian  facts"  vi^ich 
be  has  deprecated ;  but  where  has  he 
bhewn,  tlmt  before  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  Dissenters  were  ever  ad- 
mitted into  the  University  ?  The  Edi- 
tor of  the  Standard,  with  his  wonted 
talent  and  learning,  has  shewn,  by 
numerous  quqtations  from  the  laws 
of  Edward  Sixth  and  Elizabeth,  that 
no  Dissenter  was  permitted  even  in 
the  kingdom ;  consequently,  that  no 
Dissenter  could  be  admitted  into  the 
University.  The  6th  of  James  the 
First  was  but  a  recital  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  Dr  Giffiard  points  out  to 
Professor  Sedgwick  the  nature  of 
declaratory  laws  and  ancillary  sta- 
tutes, as  they  are  called  by  Lord^ 
Coke.  They  are  both  alike  conser^ 
vative  of  customs.  The  one  merely 
render  more  clear  and  certain  whiut 
they  assume  to  have  been  previoutJr 
the  law ;  the  other  only  give  effi- 
cacy to  principles  before  sanctioned 
by  the  Legislature.  Kine  James 
found  no  Dissenters  in  the  tFniversi* 
ties— no  avowed  Dissenters  in  the 
kingdom.  From  a  new  state  of  af- 
tkirs,  new  consequences  were  ap- 
prebended;  and  a    measure  waa 


adopted,  not  of  innovation,  but  of 
prevention.  The  Standard  shews, 
that  under  the  laws  against  noncon- 
formity, prior  to  the  time  of  James  the 
First,  private  University  statutes,  for 
the  exclusion  of  nonconformists, 
were  altogether  unnecessary,  **  ana 
no  more  to  be  dreamt  of  than  Uni- 
versity statutes  for  the  exclusion  of 
centaurs  or  eriffins."  VHiat,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  restitution  of  the  University  sya- 
tem  prior  to  the  reien  of  Jaoaes  L  ? 
In  what  did  it  differ,  in  form  or  spirit 
from  the  system  then  fortifiea  bjr 
a  confirmatory  law,  and  enduring  till 
this  day — but  perhaps  now  about  to 
be  dissolved?  James  was  a  poor 
creature — but  good  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  despicable  Kings,  and 
more  despicable  Parliaments,  and 
still  more  despicable  Ministers.  And 
how  happtoed  it,  that  these  inno- 
vating restrictions^  destructive  of 
"  the  ancient  laws  and  laudable  dia- 
toms of  the  University,"  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  force  till  prettj 
far  on  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth  —  William  the  Liberator? 
Did  William  the  Thhrd,  who  waa  in 
his  way  a  liberator  too,  annul  the  re- 
strictions which  James  the  First  im- 
posed? Or  did  he  and  other  princea 
do  what  they  could  to  strengthen 
them?  Was  the  Granger  blind  to 
this  flagrant  crime  of  the  Dethroned  ? 
Was  the  freed  nation  blind  to  M 
That  king  and  people  did  not  rejoiee 
with  one  consent  to  rescind  the  baaa 
law  of  the  tyrant?  No.  William  had 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  beak  of  an 
eagle ;  and  the  elorious  Revolution  of 
1688  pureed  with  (Buphrasy  the  sight 
of  the  nation  till  it  shone,  and  pierced 
through  despotism  with  a  glance  that 
withered.  But^  by  all  men,  the  re- 
stricU  verules  of  the  Universities  were 
then  clearly  seen  to  be  safeguarda 
to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
England.  William,  therefore,  con- 
firmed,—not  by  any  specific  acta, 
for  these  were  no\  needed,  but  bj 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  reign^— what  . 
James  had  done;  and  James  did  no 
more  than  secure  to  the  Universitiea 
by  one  measure,  what  Eliiabeth  had 
secured  to  them  by  another— the  mea- 
sures themselves  being  different,  ac« 
cording  to  the  diffi^cencAeCUaift^&GDM^ 
For  \ii  xVi^  T^Mpi  o"l  IS^wflsifc^  ^^^ 
body  \tnoii%>SMXl«kX»^«^^^^«EV*S!L 
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caiion  Id  the  membere  of  the  Eila-  lion?) — forammnsolilghlfendoffed, 

bliaiied  Clmrcb.    The  Puriiaos  oh-  and    so  eminent    in   sclencf.    But 

Jected  to  tilt;  form  qi  llie  oath  of  bU'  Iliere  are  in   the  UuiTerBities  maajp 

preraacy,  whiuh  dlfTered  from  that  as    good    u    he    who    think    very 

now  in  use,  but  it  was  nut  lefueed  differently ;  aod  In  Bsyliig  that  hs 

except    hy  the    RomaD    Cathulica.  his  uumeroui  equalii  there,  we m^an 

That  oath,  and  the  act  of  uuirormi-  to  do  him  all  honour,    lie  is  in  tlia 

ty,  coDBtituied  the  teitt  which  was  minority,  whether  we  loolc  to  num- 

deBJaued  to  keep  the  Univerfiitiea  bera  or  intellect.     To  aciencn,  a*  he 

for  tbe  Btrict  purpoBea  of  the  Esta-  usea  the  term,  the  appeal  oujtht  not 

bliahment;  and  the  act  of  Kine  James  in  reason  lo  be  made — though,  if  it 

tbe  First,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were,  thedecisian  would  not  beinfa- 

of  which  HO  many  complainta  have  vourofthe  measurej-^assomeofthe 

been  made,  had  been  only  in  cun-  moat  illuetrious men  of  ecience  seem 

formity  with  tlie  saaie  priucipte— as  to  be  neutral,  or  at  least  are  allent 

was  forcibly  stated  in  the  House — we  — and  many  are  against  it.  The  Theo- 

believe,  in  the  admirable  speech  of  logical  Professors,  and  the  Gradualea 

Sir  Robert  loglis.  There  really  doea  in  Divinity,  think  and  feei  as  mlghl 

not   seem    to   us    any  "  wrangling  have  been  expected  of  men  devoutly 

about  antiquarian  facts"  here;  nor  dedicatedto  tlieduliesof  thatChurch 

can  we  sympathise  with,  nor  Indeed  whose  doctrine  and  discipline  tliey 

undi^rBtsnd,  the  exceBsive  love  and  have  aworo  to  preserveinimaculate; 

ridmiratiou  ProfesBOr  Sedgwick  feels  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  who  was 

for  the  spirit  that  animated  tbe  Uni-  above  attrlhutine  to  the  Petition  an 

TBTBity  of  Cambridge  centuries  ago,  authority  which  did  not  belong  to  it, 

aa  if  it  were  a  spirit  so  much  more  as  the  Premier  and  other  Ministers 

liberal  and    enlightened  than  that  were  not  ashamed  to  do,  says  gene* 

which  now  iDspirea  it,  and  has  in-  rously — forthereareoccasions when 

■pired  itdunog  its  glorious  growth;  It  requires  generosity  to  be  just— 

md  when  it  dies,  will,  we  fear,  leave  "  Of  those  who  occupy  the  degrees 

It  to  gradual,  perhaps  rapid  decay,  of  highest  dignity  iu  the  UniverBity, 

That  the  ages  before  James  the  First  a  large  majority  are    uufurtunately 

were  more  intellectual  than  those  against  us ;  and  among  those  who 

which  have  succeeded,  we  cannot  have  signed  the  counter- declaration, 

think;  BO  that  even   had  Professor  are  many  whose  names  it  is  impos- 

Sedgwick  shewn,  what  he  haa  been  sible  to  read  without  senclmeota  of 

unable  to  shew,  that  the  Unlversi-  honour  and  respect."    The  Wisdom 

ties  were  onen  to  all  human  beings,  of  the  University  Is  against  the  mea- 

nnd    wooeu    men    of    all    religious  sure. 

creeds  to  their  nursing  bosoms,  that  It  is  far  from  agreeable  to  us  to 
would  be  no  argument  with  us  fur  argue  such  a  question  against  such  a 
desiring  that  those  Alma>  Malres  man — but  till  he  convinces  our  re«- 
■hould  again  appear  as  tlie  exube-  son,  wo  must  adhere  to  our  opinions 
ran tly- breasted  sisters  of  Charity,  — which  we  have  formed  from  eipe- 
■nd  oRer  suBienance  to  all  mouths,  rience — nor  have  our  opportunitiea 
though  their  milk  of  sound  doctrine  of  judging  aright  been  lesi  farour- 
migbi  be  "  with  sputtering  noise  re-  able  llian  his  own.  In  a  letter  frotn 
jected,"  and  the  wry  faces  and  re-  a  lay  member  of  the  Senale,publiah- 
volting  stomachs  of  Dissenters  shew  ed  in  the  J'l/iii  Bull,  April  la,  we 
their  ingratitude  for  the  much  soli-  find  our  own  sentiments  so  much 
uted  but  unvalued  boon.  better  expressed  than  they  could  ha 
We  agaiu  say,  that  we  do  eampBt-  In  any  words  of  ours,  that  we  cannot 
ly  desire  to  hear  this  great  question  but  enrich  our  pages  with  a  quota- 
treated  on  its  merits  by  Professor  tion: — 

Sedgwick   himself,   or   «ome   other  "  I  will  not  discuss  with  you  the 

Carnbridge  man  of  equal  powers,  question,  whether  tlie  Universities 

Oo  them  be  has  let  escape  him  but  are  more  properly  Lay  or  Ecclssias- 

a    few    unsatisfactory   glimpses    of  tical  corporations.     Tbe  bestwrlteia 

li^lil.    We  Jong  for  full  effulgence  lo  upoQ¥.ntt,VUl\  l»w  consider  them  as 

be  Bireatued  on  the  principleaof  tl»e  pM\a,Vvo(^<A\.Wna.\swB(A\    ■ 

Petilloa.      Ninifl   ran    iiiitinori  iia  ot  ftuffic»u\^ot  mo  \o  VTm-*. 
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been  the  sanctuaries  and  the  source 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  to  the 
laity  and  cldrey  of  the  land;  and 
that  they  have  oeen,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  amongst  others,  the  sig- 
nal means  of  preserving,  in  the  edu- 
cated and  innuential  classes  of  the 
country,  and  through  them  in  Uie 
nation  at  large,  a  purity  and  a  unity 
of  Chrbtian  faith  and  practice.  The 
prevalence  of  dissent  and  infidelity 
may  be  traced  to  causes  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  control.  Pride  and 
independence,  the  offspring  of  a  sud- 
den emancipation  from  intellectual 
darlcness,  the  rapid  growth  of  know- 
ledge and  of  science,  unhallowed  by 
the  principles  of  Christian  morality, 
have  contributed  to  dissever  the 
bonds  of  the  religious  and  social  sys- 
tem. 

*'  Amidst  all  this  confusion  and 
error,  through  seasons  of  political 
anarchy  and  religious  tempest,  the 
Church  of  England  has  ever  been 
the  pole-star  vi^ich  has  guided  the 
bewildered  mariner  to  a  haven  of 
rest)  the  Universities  of  England 
have  stood  in  the  gap,  and  unninch- 
ingly  maintained  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
They  have  with  equal  courage  and 
success  resisted  the  tyranny  of  a 
King,  and  the  oppression  of  a  Parlia- 
ment. Has  all  this  been  accidental, 
and  the  fortuitous  result  of  tempo- 
rary coincidence  ?  Has  it  not  rather 
arisen  from  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian unity  and  freedom,  which  a  com- 
mon religious  training  instilled,  and 
a  common  sense  of  danger  called  in- 
to action  ? 

'*  It  has  been  the  glory  and  the 
blessing  of  this  country,  that  its 
clergy  and  laity,  as  they  are  associa- 
ted fn  station,  so  are  they  trained  un- 
der the  same  system  and  within  the 
same  walls.  No  one  can  doubt,  that 
to  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  absence  of  that  in- 
Sdelity  which  characterises  the  edu- 
cated portion  and  upper  classes  of 
the  laity  of  some  other  countries. 
The  literary  cabal  which,  some  vears 
a^o,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  form- 
ed something  like  a  regular  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, included  many  who  stood  high 
in  the  ra^ks  of  literature  and  science. 
You  would  have  Christianity  no 
JoDger  an  essential  part  of  the  ayatAca 


of  the  University,  as  a  University. 
Your  principle  goes  to  this.  You 
use  the  term  Dissenter,  but  in  a 
sense  which  necessarily  includes  all 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Churdi 
of  England,  whether  Roman  Catho* 
lie,  Protestant  Dissenter,  Jew,  Turk, 
Heretic,  or  Infidel.  You  would  act 
have  the  University  draw  any  dis- 
tinction, in  conferring  degrees,  or 
admission  into  its  governing  body, 
between  a  believer  and  an  unbelie- 
ver. You  would  have  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  University  consist  of  a 
mixed  body  of  Christians  and  infi- 
dels. All  places  of  dignity  and  power 
are  to  be  open  to  them.  You  would 
leave  it  to  accident,  whether  the 
Chancellor,  High  Steward,  Profes- 
sors, or  other  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, were  of  any  or  no  faith.  You 
would  give  persons  of  every  creed 
and  no  creed  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  representatives,  and  thus  deprive 
the  Church  of  her  only  recognised 
organs  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  party,  with  which  you  are  now 
identified,  would  also  '  relieve '  the 
Bishops  from  thehr  duties  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  You  would 
of  course  cease  to  exact  attendance 
at  the  University  church,  or  compli- 
ance with  any  ordinances  not  purely 
scientific.  AlLjihould  be  voluntary. 
Such  is  the  state  of  things  you  would 
see  established  in  a  Christian  Uni- 
versity, and  you  would  yet  affiect  to 
believe  that  the  change  would  not 
afi^ct  the  interests  of  national  reli« 
glon." 

What  was  the  reason  assigned  by 
Lord  Brougham,  and  the  other  found- 
ers of  the  Universi^  of  London,  for 
the ' exclusion  of  Theology?  The 
utter  impossibility  of  teaching  doc- 
trines to  which  ail  the  members^ 
who  were  to  be  of  all  sects — could 
in  conscience  conform;  and  the 
reason  was  valid.  Therefore  all  the 
students  are  left  to  their  own  reli- 
gion ;  and  religion — except  in  as  far 
as  all  studies  of  man  and  nature 
comprehend  it — is  never  mentioned 
witibin  Uie  walls.  There  is  not  even 
a  chair  of  Natural  Theology,  which 
surely  tfiere  might  be,  as  it  might 
be  taught,  one  would  think,  without 
offending  any  faith.  But  Lord 
Brougham,  or  the  able  writer,  who- 
e^  ct  ik^  m%?j  \i^^  ^\  ^^  «i:^w'&fi^^8«^  ^ 
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ao  for  we  tliiuk  just,  between  that     it>g   the   other— eacli    od    it*   own 
SemiD&ry  and  ttie   Uniiereitiea  of    erounds— ud   now,  Bli&me  I 


Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  them 
the  students  lire  all  residenl  — =-"- 
tlie  walls.  Each  toDege  is 
domiiia,  wherein  fouth  are  ii 
ed  ia  religioa  as  in  their  pareote' 
bouse.  U  they  be  not,  ilieir  life  is 
without  reliekin.  The  eludenta  in 
the  Univeraity  of  London  reside 
with  their  parents  or  Ibeir  friends, 


Hypocrisy  that  would  thus  hide  ita 
bidden  deaigus  under  a  masli,  the 
same  set  of  men  now  declare  their 
own  argument  to  be  worthless,  and 
resolve  that  the  system  of  relieious 
iaetruction  sx  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge shall  be  the  same  as  in  Gow- 
er  Street — that  ia,  that  there  shall  bn 
Done  at  all.  Can  there  be  imagined 
them  and  with  them  they  any  thing  more  basely  wicked  than 
religious  lessons,  each  ac-    this 't    Yet  Professor  Sedgwicic  be- 


cording  to  the  creed  of  iiis  fathers,  llevea  them  to  be  friends  not  only  of 

In  a  college  not  only  open  to  l)is-  religion,  but  of  the  Church ! 

sealers,  but  where  an  immense  ma-  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  University 

jority  of  the  atudents  are  Disaentera  of  Oxford,  and  to  an  exposition  of 

— if  not,  indeed,  them  all—it  ia  not  tlte  principlea  of  the  system  that  bai 

easy.we  confess, to  see  howauy  other  so    long    been    happily    dominant 

principle  could  have  boen  adopted  ;  there,  (alaa  !  we  fear  soon  to  he 

and  that  proves  bow  pernicious  the  broken  down,)  gif  en  in 


leprin'ciple  would  be  if  adopted  in 
institutions  of  which  the  character  is 
the  very  reverse — the  very  reverse 
their  reigning  spirit  "  !n  a  Univer- 
sity open  to  individuals  of  all  reli- 
gious opinions,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible," said  Lord  Brougham,  or  bis    have  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  In  le- 


■  Letter" 
from  the  Rev.W.  Sewell,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Exeter  College— a  letter 
full  of  the  highest  Christian  wisdoui, 
which  makes  us,  while  we  read, 
often  forget  his  mere  talents,  though 
they  are  of  the  highest  order.    \Ve 


accredited  friend, 
theological  lectures,  and  still  less 
practicable  to  introduce  any  reli< 
gious  observances  that  would  be 
generally  complied  with."  What 
said  Lord  John  Russell  to  that  prin- 
ciple, when  quotA  by  Mr  Goul- 
burn,  in  his  very  sensible  and  unan- 
swerable speech '(  Not  a  word.  He 
gave  it  the  go-by,  as  if  lie  had  been 


pages  s 

noble,  views  so  comprehensive,  and 
reflections  so  profound ;  and  what- 
ever be  the  result,  Oxford  will  foe 
ever  honour  her  champion — for, 
humbly  as  he  speaks  of  himself,  her 
champion  he  is — andof  that  Church 
over  which  has  long  been  gathering 
a  cloud,  soon  to  burst  either  in  harm- 
destructive  lightning 


deaf^and  no  matter  had  be  been  that  may  smite  tower  and  templu 
dumb  too  i  but  bis  Lordship  never  to  the  dust.  The  University  of  Ox- 
gives  in  bis  adherence  either  to  his  ford, heobserves,at  present  jsessen- 
own  long  if  not  well'djgested  opl-  tiallyand  permanently dianged  from 
nioDS,  nor  yet  to  any  of^ those  opi-  its  original  consliiulion.  That  is  in- 
uions  of  his  friends  on  which,  never-  deed  most  true.  By  many  benign 
thelcss,  be  acta — for  the  lime  comes  and  beautiful  processes  has  a  bappy 
when  it  is  convenient  to  break  oS,  reformation  been  Wrought,  not  only 


and  then  with  the 
lance  he  lets  them  drop,  like  phlegm, 
out  of  bia  mouth  and    his  mind. 
He  expecloraies  an  opinion— wipes 
bis  lips,  an^  swallows  a   lozenge. 
Lord  Brougham,  o    '  ' 
friend,  judiciously 
Universities  of  Oxford  and   Cam- 
bridge, the  students,  being  removed 
from  the  auperintendence  of  their 
parents  and  guardianG,  are  placed  in 
colleges  or  domestic  establish  ments, 
where  it  ia  nniessary  that  religious 
Jaauuctiou  eJiould  form  part  of  the 
course  of  education."     He 


from  the  ^mes  anterior  to  James  the 
Firat  —  of  which  Professor  Sedg- 
wick Is  ao  enamoured — but  in  our 
own  timee,  and  before  our  own  eyes; 
and  it  Is  still  going  on— for  the  re* 
redited  formation  which  intellect,  under  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  Chris- 
tianity, effects,  never  ceases,  but 
shines  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day. 

"  It  has  become,"  says  Mr  Sewell, 
"  B  society  for  education,  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  discipline  and  atudy 


IS  jus- 


i6d4.]  tht  EngUsh  UniversiHis.        '  TSS 

queDt  the  UniverBity  at  present  in  freedom  of  study,  freedom  of  action,— if 

the  ardent,  unregulated  activity  of  a  it  l>e  desirable,  at  it  is  desirable,  that 

disputant    in    logic,    but    they   are  young  men  should  pass  through  this  tran- 

brought  here  to  be  govemed,  and  sition  state  of  discipline,  and  we  are  to 

formed,  and  initiated  In  those  rules  conduct  them. 

of  thoti^ht,  and  courses  of  study,        '*  But  if  this  be  allowed,  another  oondi- 

which,  m  its  public  and  corporate  t^o"  ^^  «»'  system  necessarily  foUowa. 

capacity,  the  University  has  thought  E"ctly  in  proportion  as  it  removes  the 

proper  to  encourage."    And  what  restraint  of  abstract  rules,  it  must  pro- 

those  studies  are,  and  what  the  ma-  ^*^«  ^«"" »  5^~«'''  •  "»•«'•  particular,  if  I 

chinery  is  by  which  they  are  carried  "*«y  "^  ^^  ^"""^  *  f  T  •^•^^**      " 

on,and  the  spirit  pervading  the  whole  •uP«in/e'jdence  OTcr  the  habiu  and  ac 

l*.^^  ^t*wL  waJ^m». .«.,^  «»A..A  Ka*  tlons  of  the  young.     It  must  create  an 

Sr-i?  si  teff  eSned  rby  Shfa  '"^^^^^"^  ^"«-"^  -  '^^^^  ''  P'*- 

ter—tt  so  well  expiainea,  as  oy  wis  ^^^  ^^       ^^^  personal  attachment,  to 

good  and  wise  man.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^„,  ^^^^^ 

**  Our  system  as  ^constituted  at  present,  publicly  are  left  free  and  unguarded, 
places  in  our  hands  the  education  of  the  For  this  purpose  the  prudent  framers  of 
young  in  an  intermediate  stage  between  our  present  statutes  provided,  that  the 
boyhood  and  manhood.  They  are  brought  great  mass  of  studento  (all,  I  might  say, 
here  from  the  close  confinement  of  school,  for  the  exceptions  are  insignificant)  should 
trusted  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  be  brought  under  the  roofs  of  their  sepa- 
liberty  and  self-management,  left  free  to  rate  colleges,  and  independently  of  the 
a  certain  extent  in  their  course  of  read-  Lecturers  in  public,  should  none  of  them 
log,  the  nature  of  their  expenses,  the  for-  be  left  without  a  Tutor." 
mation  of  their  society,  and  the  employ-  _.  j  ^  j.  i  i.»  .  j 
ment  of  their  time ;  but  sUll  laid  under  Th«  understanding  is  cultivated- 
discipline  as  members  of  a  corporate  so-  w^d  by  finest  appliancea— as  an  m- 
ciety,  and  subjected  more  immediately  to  Btrument  and  a  mean,  not  an  end. 
goTcrnment  by  the  superintendence  of  Mere  Icnowledge,  and  mere  talent, 
their  Colleges  and  Tutors.  This  disci-  though  there  they  are  tO  be  found, 
pline  and  government  is  the  end  of  our  deep  and  brilliant,  are  not  the  ob« 
system ;  the  partial  freedom  from  re-  jects-  of  highest  ambiUon  and  re- 
straint is  permitted  as  conducing  to  that  spect,  under  a  system  of  Christian 
end.  Young  men  cannot  be  treated^and  education.  **  In  one  word,"  Bays  Mr 
controlled  as  children.  Some  license  Sewell,  "  we  would  Stand  tO  the 
must  be  allowed,  not  only  as  a  prepara-  young— first  as  their  moral  guardians, 
tion  for  that  full  liberty  which  is  soon  to  and  £en  as  their  instructors  in  leam- 
follow,  but  even  as  a  necessary  condition  ing.»»  and  the  creed  of  human  na- 
of  retaining  any  practical  influence  upon  ^y^e  taught  them  is  drawn  from  the 
their  hearts  and  dispositions.  And  that  gjbie,  and  enforced  by  lessouB  de- 
a  certain  portion  of  their  life  and  ednc».  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  f^^  e^^rB,  as  weU 

tion  should  be  pa«ed  «nder  sudi  a  mo-  ^  ^^  wonderful  truths,  of  heathen 

dified  restraint,  that  they  should  not  all  phH^^oQ^y 

at  once  be  ^'l^^^'^'^l^^^^  ^  If  improvement  is  stiU  to  be  made 

of  their  early  subjection,  that  they  should  ,  X  gewftll  would  hA 

exercise  by  degrees  the  liberty  of  maturer  T"l^.*°r  V  *        « .  u  /!  u    u 

years,  and  be  tried  in  a  field  of  tempta-  ^«  ^"^  ^  ^^llt^  J*  ^  \^  ^l  "J 

ilon  where  there  are  eye.  watching,  and  abandonpient  of  the  formal  part  of 

hands  waiting  to  save ;  all  this  seems  no  ^\  Vf%U^nx,  or  bj  an  ena>liragement 

unreasonable  theory— no  undesirable  part  W>d  extension  Of  ItB  spirit  ? 
of  a  national  scheme  of  education.     Men         <<  We  must  cherish,  not  dertroy*     Bat 

complain  of  the  UmpUtions  of  the  unl-  (It  is  the  point  to  which  I  have  been  laad- 

versity,  and  the  follies  which  oflen  are  ing)  the  admission  into  onr  body  of  Dia- 

found  here.     But  these  temptations  are  senters  from  the  Established  Church  anat 

inseparable  from  the  very  condition  of  a  prove  its  immediate  destruction.  It  mnat 

system  intended  to  answer  the  purpose  of  be  so  for  this  reason.     The  University  of 

a  preparation  and  introduction   to  the  Oxford  is  happily  not  an  enlightened  body, 

world.     And  these  follies  must  always  It  sprung  and  received  ita  support  from  a 

be  expected,  till  we  find  human  nature  strong  and  earnest  spirit  of  devotion.  AU 

perfect,  or  human  control  over  agento  ita  early  statutes  and  foundations  ware 

even  partially  independent,  strong  enough  most  deeply  imbued  with  v%\\<|J)!WGk«    Vc% 

to  exclude  the  risk  of  errors.      There  motlo  \s,  ^  1Vi«  Vat^  «rax  >\i^C      Kx^^^ 
muBt  be  permitted  among  us  a  certain     tVuLnk  G<A,^X^%  >^ea  tvqX  -^<X>Bft«^  ^^^^^ 
degree  of  freedom^fntdom  of  tkought,     for  O^e  Wfjht  ^1  ^^  \ftwwQX  v^****^^*" 
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Pn-hapi  llien  never  ww  •  ilm*  whta,  Ib  nM*  fcil^BW  |t  aal  •■iMltM.     laah 

every  denomlnMlDii  of  BambrriitheipirU  niatlpni  ■■!■!« ku (ibbiA  M  *•  MllUifc 

«r  relliian  wu  n  atraiif  and  m  actlra  W  i*Mi  Flt^lii  Mr  «WR  «la4  kf  |lTim  W 

mt  pretent.    All  (be  older  meoiben  ef  •«  tk»  fwwr  tf  HJeMhn.     AalNT  nanl 

■ooietie^  eiiher  perMnalljr  ar  bjr  T*pDt»-  TimM  n<  ■■wl  tollM  W ikmt fclUNfc 

tlon,  RTB  lolix.b1r  well  known  to  «ub  MatinMb.    tWfc«»llfc  *aA  ^MlptliW, 

«ther.      Far  ■  colli^  one  of  tba  flnt  In  wfclab  BMsr*  vnlnTHlly  l~ftn jhw 

point  of  number,  I  «n  aniver  from  Bj  tWtlw  nlnDwN  Wl  pm^^pi.    TIWH- 

oim  oburntlon.      I  h.Ta  known  •ana.  taPt.  UMnfon.  nd  tb*  a—HW  «(  p»- 

thlng  of  nurlf  *ll  tbe  ^oung  men  wko,  n(Itr,  U  UnIM  OVlirlVtlw  MBldMllfr 

during  the  lut  few  jean,  ban  rieen  Into  nwr*!  •(|M^  wlww  (siftanH  Wl  M|4- 

dldlnction,  and  been  Mat  iQta  the  world.  Wrpr.      And  M)7  V<llm  l4fA  ncnlp 

And  other  opportunitlee  fa»a  bean  ftvaD  ft  ^osU  put  t*  PiWWrily  tUn  m  4^ 

me  of  obaerrini  the  lone  of  opinion  pra-  Mrfwt.   frad^a^  ftii  >ftr>,  t»  amalftfc 

valeni  In  tbe  great  man  of  atadenu.     It  banentlenM  to  toaiki  a*«a  fhHf  la  Gad,  hf 

la  a  moit  heartfelt  delight  to  be  able  ko-  ilaeir,  tf  it  oouad  paidUr  Mirt  ftUn^  ^ 

nutljr  and  lineerelr  to  aaiert,  llut  ■  rt-  IM  Arm  lo  ftpylfwl  aA»m»  mt  4atf1ki 

apect  fur  TFliglan,  Ibal  at  leaet  tbe  ela-  wkola  perlbMln   tt   tka    kanaa  feHIt 

menu  of  pleif  are  on*  of  tba  dliiingulak-  Maek  laM  mm  Om  nkioa  ka  gmtm, 

jng  features  In  the  charaotar  our  ejrMaai  ba  anf  tbtng  kat  a  abenikUi  atUihifMi 

tends  to  form.    Tbere  ie,  of  ooura^  rlaa ;  ud  mutllalad  frafmai,  irtloh  walMia 

there   ii,   of  courie,  indlfhrenca ;    tbm  frma  aor  aanl  rdaUaaa  Ik*  nImIm  af 

mar  tie  even  ■amethlng  woree.     In  all  man  la  kla  God.     Hmm,  aa  w«  da  Mt 

large  bndlea  of  joung  men,  bmugbt  tr  '                           '                       ... 


all  parti  of  the  country,  and  frMU  aTM7  drMd,  mara  talent  wllkaat  nadMH  af 

Tarleiy  of  condition,  we  know  tbera  laiut  kaait ;  ao  goadntae  «f  heart,  tkat  I^  aaf 

be-     Uut  in  tba  beat  and  moal  rnpeottd,  tklng  deaening  tt  tka  HM«i  wa  awaat 

and  only  influential  part  of  tba  aaeiaty,  (I  reaagnlaa apart  (1r««  ndl|laM>  U  mmMlj 

apeak  of  tba  young  ai  well  u  of  the  old,]  miaaa  Iha  ikaaaaa  af  aarialu  graw  ariii^ 

moat  frequently  coupled  with  tbe  grtatatt  •  man  mtj  ka  daatllata  af  rallgia«t  atf 

talenli  and  angulremeiiti,  and  Tcry  often  atUI  ka  mord.     Bat  U  mawll^  MMai 

with  rank  and  foi  tune,  a  reTerenca  and  t°*dne*^  aMh  a  Ban  la  na  man  faad 

defprrnce  for  religion  li  lura  to  be  foand.  than  tka  paraan  wko  aammlta  adtdlarr 

yaare,  lhankGod,BreliglnuBbody— and  iitrhiiiil  iiibiilni.  m  iiibi  nilkintWMTl 

by  bis  blessing  will  continue  the  aame.  ting  adullar^. 

For,  in  addlllan  lo  guch  bablte  of  thougkt         •■  But,  aeeondly,  araa  If  no-  vlaw  af 

as  many  may  deem  to  be  pr^udloe,  wa  morality  wm  different,  and  aialiiad  la 

hare  certain  other  principles  and  reaaoBi  tba  narrow   limit*  af  fMMral  aplntan, 

fur  desiring  to  couslitute  rellglcn  a  otoat  tbara  li  anpthaf  rcaaoti  af  aqul.wdgkl, 

vital  and  prominent  part  in  our  lyilaa  of  wfelok  would  eonpal  n«  ta  nda  i^lflaai, 

moral  education.   You  hare  lamantad  the  and  not  men  rdlglan,  I 

unenlightened  atale  of  our  minda  In  this  an  Intrgrml  part  of  ednei 
enlightened  age.    And  one  light  has  Mian,  "  Wa  do  not  know  kaw  la  Nifca  Man 

not  from  IleHVen,  upon  tha  aye*  of  Ike  good,  aappoalng  gendnea*  take  aifarMa 

present  gvnaration,  which  to  u*  I*  total  tnm  rellgloa,  wlthont  atplajlin  Otih 

darkness.  Wedo  notthlnk  It  poeeibl*,  w*  tlanlty  ai  an  Inatmrnant. 
oould  not  even  attempt  toinaka  man  gBo',         VaryDODh  of  anr  ratdlaf  lad  (lady  la 

wilbouteudeavouringtomaketbeui  Cbrii-  daroted  to  tba  moral  philai^f  kalh  •( 

llane.     We  cannot  undentand  a  scheme  aaelant  and  madam  timea.    AadaaUt^ 

of  moral  ounlrol,  or  moral  perraclioo.  In  Intareat  is  taken  In  tka  pawal  tkMTf  of 

which   religion,   fixed,  deHnile,   poillive  maral  Impratamanti     Unl  tasking  al  Ika 

religion,  la  Irft  out.     I  will  tell  you  two  knman  htart  and  onr  kaman  maaaa  af 

reasouB  only,  and  leave  you  to  judge  If  aettng  npan  It,  wa  dod  onr  kand  flrikitly 

they  are  despicable.  powtrlces,  I  might  lari  perftatlf  tBptjr, 

"  Firet,  then,  OUT  viewof  morality  (and  wltbonl  taking  np  Ike  Blbl^     Aa  ^  aa 

moral  science  It  the  chlefeat  of  our  *lu-  tba  common  appeal*  lo  kamaa  fnimm 

dies)  emliracee  R  mut'h  wider  field  than  li  v  ooDwrnadi  nalnra  faaraalf  ka*  pwri- 

eomprlied  In  the  language  of  tbe  world.  d*d  all  tkat  IngannUy  could  Imaglaa,  and 

Itloral  gnoduHi  la  a  right  eute  of  heart,  a  with  bow  lltd*  loaeeaa  I  nead  nal  *». 

tight  jiercrption  and  aensa  of  all  those  A*  tbr  declamatorjr  panegprle*  am   laa 

relations.  In  which  at  moral  agent*  we  dignity  and  la*dlnea*  af  virtaa,  tkaf  *•• 

Btaiid  to  all  other  moral  being*.      It  doc*  f  ulr*,  I  fiais  to  be  efllHIaal,  not  a  bad 

not  i«l  in  mrre  eilarnai  action*,  nor  In  baart  which  needa  oorrectian,  bat  a  bMIt 

Kriv  imrilal    nr.hrmt    of  moral  aftcctton.  alreadr  aood  t 
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oial  aflfeotioni,  maj  Indeed  do  tomethinf  ]«•■  diteharge  of  tuch  an  act  deadens  and 
In  keeping  men  from  sin,  but  in  manj  hardens  the  heart,  a  right  and  faitLful 
btarta  they  ecarcely  exist,  and  in  all  aro  attempt  to  fulfil  it  Is  one  of  the  beet 
Uaneieot*    Change  of  plaoe  destroys  their  meane  of  perfection.    If  men  on  entering 
roooUection,  and  the  frequency  of  use  will  their  chapel  will  oompel  their  attention 
deaden  their  force.     And  we  remember  to  reet  on  the  ol^eete  before  their  oyeSf 
that  beautiful  coufeesion  of  a  most  eminent  and  the  worde  put  into  their  moutba, 
man.     *  I  have  practieed  that  honeet  ar-  their  thoughts  by  degrees  will  slide  into 
tifice  of  tfeneoa,  and  iu  my  retired  and  that  frame  and  temper  of  mind,  /roa 
eolltary  imagination,  to  detain  me  from  which  prayer  will  naturally  flow.    And 
the  foolneee  of  vice,  have  fancied  to  my-  If  this  exertion  is  kept  up  throughoat  the 
self  the  preeence  of  my  dearest  and  wor-  whole  course   of  our  Church  Liturgy, 
thiest  firiend,  before  whom  I  should  lose  twice  every  day  they  will  practlee  all  the 
my  head,  rather  than  be  vicious  :   yet  good  thoughts  and  feelings  which  consti- 
herein  I  found  that  there  was  nought  but  tute  a  Christian  life,     we  do  not  with* 
moral  honesty,  and  this  was  not  to  be  hold  this  opportunity  of  great  good  from 
virtuous  for  his  sake  who  must  reward  those  who  are  willing  to  embrace  it,  be- 
ns at  last     I  have  tried  if  I  could  reach  cause  those  who  persist  In  inattention 
that  great  resolution  of  his  to  be  honest  necessarily  torn  it  to  evil.     On  the  same 
without  thought  of  heaven  or  hell }  and  principle  our  statutes  command,  that  the 
Indeed  I  found  upon  a  natural  inclination  ordinances  and  articles  of  our  fbith  should 
and  inbred  loyalty  unto  virtue,  that  I  form  an  essential  part  In  our  weekly  in- 
ooold  serve  her  without  a  livery ;  yet  not,'  struotion.     In  the  College  to  which  I 
he  concludee,  '  not  in  that  reeolved  and  belong,  probably  In  many  othera,  nearly 
venerable  way,  but  that  the  frailty  of  my  a  third  of  our  regular  lectures  Is  devoted 
nature,  upon  any  easy  temptation,  might  exclusively  to  religion.     And  no   man 
he  induced  to  forget  her.'  leaves  us  without  having  passed  through 
**  The  great  and  constant  problem  of  a  certain  course  of  reading,  fixed  accord- 
merale,  is  the  art  of  making  men  good.  Ing  to  hie  own  powers,  In  the  history, 
And  we  know  but  one  solution,  which  is,  the  evidences,  the  ethics,  and  especially 
to  make  them  Christians.    Christianity  the  peculiar  doctrlnee  of  the  Bible,  as  as* 
differs  in  this  from  all  other  systems  aerted  In  our  articlee  of  faith.     If  yoa 
Iramed  to  act  upon  our  moral  constitu*  attended  at  the  public  examinationa  of  the 
tion  i  that  it  is  a  system  of  external  factSi  University,  you  would  find  theee  points 
It  does  indeed  employ  and  excite  princU  not  only  insisted  on  in  a  separate  branch, 
pies  and  affections  inherent  in  our  com*  but  constantly  eonnected,  in  proportion  to 
men  nature.     It  could  do  no  otherwise,  the  talents  and  acquiremente  of  studenta. 
But  It  places  before  them  other  scenes,  ^Kb  ^\  their  other  studies,-— tbe  history  . 
other  beings,  other  relations,  and  other  of  the  Bible  with  the  history  of  heathen- 
prospects,  besides  what  the  world  coft-     igm  .  the  criticisms  of  scholars  with  the 
Ulns.  It  changes  our  position,  and  so  tries     language  of  the  Testament ;  the  ethics  of 
to  change  the  heart.     If  men  think  that     piato  and  Aristotle  with  the  moral  doc- 
our  follies  and  vices  arise  from  our  sttua-     trlues  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  theories  of 
tlon  on  earth,  cot  off  from  the  eight  of    ancient  phlloeophy  with  the  teneU  and 
Heaven,  and  the  direct  communication     distinctions  of  our   Church.      All  this 
with  our  Maker,  the  same  change  which     is  done  upon  the   belief,    that   In  pro- 
they  would  effect  by  rolling  away  the  sky,     portion  as  we  give  a  young  man  know- 
and  bringing  us  to   the  feet  of   God's     ledge,  we  most  give  him  at   the  same 
throne,  Is  effected  by  the  faith  of  Chria-     time  something  to  correct  and  to  gnlde 
tianity.     We  know  no  better,  no  more     ft.     It  Is  done  because  we  hold  religion 
powerful  mode  of  acting  on  the  hnman     to  be  the  best  of  wisdom,  and  Chrlstl- 
heart.    And,  therefore,  the  faith  of  Chria-     anity  the  best  of  religions.** 
tianity  is  with  us  the  great  instrument         ^^  Sewell's  statcmentg  respecUDg 

**'  "r ^'U  then,  and  portion,  and  by     ?1  j'tn^"^'^.'.!^^^^^^^ 
far  the  Isigest  ^portion  o.  ,^„es..  J,     ^^^^^ 

rn^t=t'toCtifh*^^^^^^^^   ^"^^ttdt'sSfidS^ 

For  this  rea«,n  twice  a-day  we  assemble     B»«ne  Importaot  point  a^  Cambridge ; 
for  pilblic  prayer,  not  as  a  mere  form,  or     and    we    IIlUBt  iay  that    the    8Upe- 

a  rule  of  discipline,  but  because  those  who    rlority  Is  immcaBurably  on  the  ride 

framed  our  statutes,  and  many,  if  not  all,     of    Oxford.      At    Cambridge,       no 

who  conform  to  tbem,  believe  that  the    tinder  graduate  ia  compejlcd  to  at- 

duties  of  the  dny  are  notbing  but  as  coq-     tend   a   lecture    dellFered    by    aAY 
secreted  by  God ;  because  though  a  care-     pcote«aOt%    t^l   ^%>^^^r     V^^"^   ^ 
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Oxford).  "  To  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief, no  college  lectures  on  divmlt; 
have  ever,  wiihin  the  last  thirty 
yeara.beeiidelivered.whicliaDiBHeii- 
ler  of  nay  denomination  would  have 
Gi:rup1ed  to  attend — such  lecturer  be- 
ing RtudiouBly  confined  to  a  critical 
examination  of  various  part«  of  the 
Mew  Teslament,  to  diBcusaioDs  on 
the  evidences  of  Chrialianit/,  and  lo 
u!t,"  &c.  Such  college  lectures  must 
be  very  cautious  coucema — some- 
what jpjune,  and  not  a  little  dry. 
Critical  examinations  on  various 
parts  of  the  New  Testament — we 
take  the  liberty  to  thinlt — could 
hardly  avoid  many  Important  points 
on  which,  though  a  Dissenter  of  any 
denomlualion  might  not  acruple  to 
listen  to  BO  expounder  who  belong- 
ed to  the  Church  of  England,  he 
must  scruple  to  believe  one  word  he 
hears;  Dorcantheevidencea  of  Chris- 
tianity be  rightly  presented,  with- 
out any  regard  being  paid  to  the  doc- 
trinoa — for  we  have  always  ihoueht 
—nor  surely  are  we  aioguliir  in  that 
belittf— that  Its  Internal  evideni;e 
shone  like  light.  But  that  light  must 
be  cleared  of  mist  and  cloud  to  the 
eyes  of  the  young  who  desire  to 
Bee  it ;  and  Is  that  internal  evidence 
the  same  to  a  Unitarian  or  a  SocU 
nian,  as  to  him  who  already  believes 
in  a  very  different  creed,  and  listens 
to  lectures  that  it  may  be  enlighteu- 
ed  and  conlirmed  ?  Many  a  consci- 
entious Dissenter — nay,  all — would 
Hcruple  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Mr 
Sewell.  But  the  reason  of  this  wide 
and  vast  difference  between  the  two 
systems,  in  as  far  a«  regards  reli- 
gious instruction,  is  raanifesL  At 
Cambridge,  Dissenters  have  been  for 
a  good  many  years  Admitted, at  Ox- 
ford there  are  none;  aud  care  has 
been  taken,  it  would  appear,  not  to 
hurt  their  feelings,  so  that  within 
these  thirty  years  no  college  lectures 
on  divinity  have  been  delivered, 
which,  to  the  beat  of  Professor  Sedg- 
wick's belief— and  lie  is  at  once  an 
un except! unable  witness  and  an  en- 
lightened judge — "a  Dissenter  of  any 
denomination  would  have  scrupled 
to  attend."  May  we  express  our 
surprise,  that  during  all  those  thirty 
j-earc,  no  college  lecturer  on  divinity 
bliouid  have  arisen  who  scrupled  to 
dtlivec  thmn  ? 
MrSewell  does  not  therefore  Bgree 
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it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
studeois  issue  from  the  hands  of 
their  tutors,  Presbyterians  or  Me- 
thodists, Calvinists  or  Baptisia,  Uni- 
tarians or  Churchmen.  He  professes 
to  "have  little  liberality  in  religion-" 
He  is  charitable  in  bis  judgraeota  of 
the  faith  of  his  fellow-men  ;  nor  does 
he  believe  in  the  infallihiliCy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  But  he  believes 
ia  its  aoctrlnes,  as  Professor  Sedg- 
wick does — with  this  difference  in 
his  opinion  of  the  duty  of  tutors 
in  Universities  belonging  to  that 
Church — and  In  which  the  tenets  of 
that  Church  are  commanded  to  be 
taught — "  that  be  cannot  part  with 
one  shred  or  Item  of  doctrine  whe- 
ther in  commands  of  God,  or  arti- 
cles of  Faith,  in  facts  of  tlie  Gospel, 
or  practice  of  the  Church,  which  be 
b-elieves  to  be  eatabllabed  by  the 
same  inspiration,  which  aanctioiia 
and  consecrates  the  Bible."  In  all 
this  Mr  Sewell  shews  himself  far 
behind  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  Let  us 
be  with  him  In  that  serene  region 
UiDg  ngo  "  visited  by  the  day-sprilte 
from  on  high"^by  the  spirit  of  all 
ages  —  where  "  our  noisy  yearn 
seem  momenta  In  the  silence  of  the 
eternal  Being,"  and  thisageof  stslk- 
ing  shadows  pluming  themselves  on 
their  substantial  altitude  low  aa  emp- 
tiest dreams—but  a  speck. 

*'  la  It  neccBSBTf  for  iub  noir  to  ei- 
plsln,  Wby,  cuDiIsteniJy  wilh  her  prln- 
ctplfs  Bnd  daly,  the   UnlrtnUy  ot  Ox- 

the  admluion  o(  Dliuuten  ta  lu  budy? 
"  EviD  If  you  would  wnd  Ds  your  Moa, 
and  [>rnnk  ua,  h  w«  aur«ly  ahould  en- 
demour,  b)  allFnipl  Iheir  eonveraion,  wo 
should  b«  rtluctaut  lo  bring  within  out 
walla    auch    el  em  en  la    oF    rellgioua    dis- 

"  But,if(hDircoUTcrsisnlBprDhibiUd, 
we  will  DOl  cnnHHl  to  take  the  chargs. 
Wo  will  not  bIThI  to  educate,  where  the 
grent  end  of  education  ia  excluded.  Wb 
ivill  not  pretend  la  contrtil,  when  the 
great  engine  of  coiilrol  li  taken  froni  out 
hnnde.  We  deny  the  poiaibUily  of  edu- 
cating men  u  Chriatiana,  upop  any  wide 
carnpreheDilTe  plan,  whkb  ehall  unite  all 
•eels  by  excluding  all  dlallnccloo*.  Na- 
tural religion, — that  ia,  a  religion  wllh- 
(lut  fnlth,  or  regieutance,  or  nn  nlgnemeot, 
orainnctifylngtplrll,  or  ■  visible  Cfaurcbi 
— A\i  mai  \»  uimln.-,  but  with  what  ef- 
fect l\ic  \iwAi«a  «iit\&  I 
STeDat^»i.\>tn<^u 
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"  But,  yoa  will  urge^  how  many  sects 
mn  there^  differing  from  the   National 
Church  solely  In  points  and  forms,  which 
no  parties  hold  essential  to  Christianity? 
Surely  where  men  agree  in  all  funda- 
mtntal  doctrines,  and  differ  only  in  trifles, 
oiM  course  of  religious  instruction  may  be 
equally  implied  to  alL    There  is  one  plain 
natter  of  fact  In  answer  to  such  a  sug- 
gestion. If  these  points  of  separation  are 
so  tririal,  and  so  irrelsTant  to  the  real, 
sincere  profession  of  the  gospel,  why  dose 
any  separation  exist?     Why  are  these 
sects  no  longer  portions  of  our  Church  ? 
Who  is  It  that  Is  pUced  in  this  most  se- 
rious dilemma?    Either  we  hare  dirided 
the  Christian  world  for  nothing  at  all,  or 
we  hare  diWded  it  on  doctrines  which 
bare  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity.    I 
do  not  wish  to  urge  any  such  truth  In 
aoeuaation ;  hut  it  surely  is  sufficient  to 
excuse  us  from  eemprehending  in  our  re- 
llgioua  education,  and  recognising  as  in- 
nocent and  wMh,  any  principle  so  utterly 
destructive  of  the  peace  and  the  unity  oif 
Christians. 
"  These  pointa  are,  moreover,  in  gene- 
•    nd,  points  of  discipline^  and  principles  of 
8uhmission,^-of  discipline  and  submission 
in  -the  most  natural  and  reasonable  field 
for  Its  voluntary  practice,  where  the  bond 
is  religion,  and  the  authority  is  God. 
But  discipline  and  submission  are  neces- 
sary parts  of  our  system.     Impatience  of 
authority,  obstinacy  in  opinion,  self-con- 
ceit, and  wilfulness  of  purpose, — these  are 
not  the  features  of  character  which  wo 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  young.    We  do 
not  approve  of  them  in  morals,  and  we 
cannot  reconcile  them   to  government. 
Nothing— and  I  speak  from  experience* 
so  completely  takes  a  young  man  firom 
your   influence,   in  every  particular  of 
conduct,  as  any  approach  to  sectarianism 
—any  tendency,  I  mean,  to  depart  from 
the  religion  of  his  country  and  his  home- 
Allow  him  a  rash  freedom  to  choose  for 
himself  his  own  form  of  religion,  without 
any  dutiful  deference  to  a  higher  and 
binding  authority,  and  either  you  give  up 
religion  as  the  first  and  most  solemn  of 
actions,  or  you  sanction  a  similar  free- 
dom in  all  other  acts  and  decisions. 

*'  Again,  He  is  In  one  state  or  another- 
He  has  either  no  religion  at  all,  and  has 
adopted  his  creed  without  thought,  and 
you  sanction  such  thoughtlessness  by  ab- 
staining ftom  any  attempt  at  correction, 
^-or  he  is  warm  and  anxious  in  his  aeal ; 
and  this  zeal — I  speak  again  from  expe- 
rience— infuses  the  spirit  of  opposition 
into  every  department  of  Instruction.  He 
himself  is  ardent  in  conversion  ;  and  you 
mmke  no  effort  to  convert  him.  He  die- 
tnutM  your  relfghn,  god  deepleit  joor 


coldness.  There  is  one,  the  greatest  se- 
cret of  the  htert,  which  you  cannot  dis- 
cuss without  dispute;  and  you  cannot 
procure  his  confidence.  You  speak  In  the 
language  of  authority,  and  may  compel 
an  external  submission;  but  he  departe 
with  the  pride  of  a  martyr,  and  the  com- 
placency of  one  who  bears  within  him  the 
ultimate  standard  of  appeal.  It  begeta 
coldness,  suspicion,  and  reserve.  There 
Is  something  always  behind  the  mere  out- 
ward communication,  which  you  cannot 
reach,  and  scarcely  dare  to  touch.  You 
cannot  place  him  before  you,  and  claim 
that  supreme  authority  over  his  counsels^ 
and  affections,  and  conduct,  which,  as 
the  minister  of  God,  charged  with  the 
care  of  his  soul,  you  have  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  assert.  And  still  less  can 
you  attach  him  to  your  side  by  that  spi- 
rit of  confidence  and  friendship,  to  form 
which,  with  all  beneath  our  carc^  Is  the 
great  business  and  pleasure  we  should 
aim  at,  and  without  which  we  cannot 
succeed  in  forming  them  to  all  goodneea 
and  truth. 

"  So  much  for  our  Intercourse  with 
those  whose  religion  would  exclude  them 
from  our  controL  Our  intercourse  with 
others  would  not  be  facilitated  or  im- 
proved by  the  presence  of  such  an  ex- 
ample. And  its  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  young,  who  belong  to  our  own  com- 
munion, would  be  fatal  In  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  would  infallibly  break  them  np 
Into  every  variety  of  sects.*'  » 

We  believe  the  objections  here 
80  calmly  urred.  In  conFlction  of 
their  natural  force,  can  never  be  re- 
butted, but  then  thej  maj  be  set 
aalde ;  for  thej  are  but  creatures  of 
the  mind,  and  you  may.  If  you  wlU» 
call  them  phantoms.  An  act  of 
Parliament  Is  a  substance^lt  Is  a 

J>lece  of  parchment—you  see  It  yel- 
oir— you  hear  It  rustle— you .  hold 
It  up  In  your  hand— you  call  It  a 
charter  of  rights— and  the  world 
calls  you  a  Liberal.  All  the  Dissen- 
ters want  Is  really,  after  all— tou 
say— not  much ;  It  is  merely  **  nil), 
true,  perfect,  and  absolute  liberty." 
On  woatpleado  they  call  themselves 
Dissenters  ?  Think  what  they  will 
—strive  all  they  can  to  destroy  what 
most  you  value  and  hold  holiest- 
set  Uiemselves  against  the  majorltjr 
in  all  that  is  dearest  to  it,  and  which 
that  majoritj  has  through  a  lonff 
succession  of  affes  labours  to  bulla 
up^  extend,  and  guard  as  an  invlolai- 

treaaux«--«DA  ifiuvoL  cAi«L'^tiS;&^f^  "^k^ 
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cliidi'd  fiom  any  of  the  privileges 
which,  by  their  own  act;  they  relin- 
quiHhed,  and  long  pursued  with  im- 
mitigable hate  to  sweep  away!  till 
they  find  that  to  possess  them  will 
be  to  their  own  temporal  advantage, 
and  then  what  a  change  of  tone  and 
temper,  and  how  laudatory  are  they 
all !  And  that  is  conduct  according  to 
I'unscience  !  and  to  concede  such 
claims  is  to  shew  a  mind  in  unison 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  A^e  I  And  that 
Hpirit  is  a  glorious  spirit  to  which 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself  must 
bow,  and  from  it  accept  the  law  of 
thought,  feeling,  action,  life  I 

To  be  admitted  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  was,  we  pre- 
Kume,  at  the  time  said  to  bo  a  boon 
bestowed  rather  than  a  right  granted 
to  Dissenters.  But  be  it  said  that  it 
was  a  right  granted;  was  it  given 


hope,  that  before  many  montlie  are 
orer,  their  wishes  will  be  Accom- 
plished. They  baye  asked  for  no* 
thinff  but  what  the  present  candition 
of  tne  cowUri/  imperiottsfy  demands  t 
and  what  is  at  once  compatible  with 
the  honour  of  the  UniForsity  and  the 
safety  of  our  EcclesUutlcal  Esta* 
blishments.  Under  the  contemplated 
change,  none  but  well-educated  men 
in  a  good  condition  of  life  can  come 
among  us  from  the  Dissenting  Body, 
and  from  such  men  what  cause  have 
we  of  fear  ?  *'  So  the  concession  of 
the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  is  impe> 
riously  demanded?  By  whom? 
Why,  by  themselves — for  what  else 
can  be  meant  by  those  most  inde- 
finite words,  **  the  present  condition 
of  the  country  ?  "  Does  the  Church 
of  England  demand  it?  Do  the 
Universities  demand  it  ?  Do  the  bo« 


them  as  part  of  their  natural  right  of  bitity,  gentry,  Episcopalian  people 

inheritance,  or  as  the  whole  ?    If  as  of  England  demand  it  ?    No.    But 

a  part,  there  was  meanness  and  in-  the  Dissenters  demand  it  —  a  mud- 

justice  in  the  niggardly  grant ;  if  as  titude,  with  all  creeds,    and  with 

a  whole,  why  yield  to  the  Dissenters  none — who,  to  use  the  words  of  tiie 

now  y  Till  entitled  to  graduate,  they  Editor  of  ^e  Standard — let  us  call 


will  not  now  rest;  and  after  they 
have  been  so  entitled,  how  long  will 
they  rest  till  they  bestir  tliemselves 
to  procure  all  the  advantages  which 
graduation  may  yield  y  They  will 
not  wait  a  year — not  a  day — not  an 
liour.  They  are  meditating  it  now — 
they  have  been  meditating  it  long — 
and  they  will  gain  their  object — for 
feeble  will  be  the  force  of  those  in- 
side the  door — a  simultaneous  rush 
will  be  made — not  with  Professor 
Sedi^wick  at  its  head — for  he  is  sln- 
('er(*,and  affects  to  believe  nothing  that 
he  does  not  believe— and  he  seems 
not  to  believe  this — but  with  some 
men,  even  more  liberal  than  he, 
constraiaed  by  none  of  his  high 
ihouglitH — a  pretender,  perhaps,  in 
that  science  in  which  the  Professor 
U  a  true  proficient— not  a  Dissenter 
even  from  that  Church,  of  which 
the  Head  of  the  Petitioners  is  an 
affec'.tionate — would  we  could  say, 
in  all  senses,  a  faithful  son — but  by 
a  man  of  no  religion  but  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Natural— a  Deist  In 
his  loftier  hours — in  his  lowest,  an 
Atheist. 

"  I  congratulate, "  says  the  Pro- 

fessor,  **  the  members  of  th^  Senate 

who  sis^ned  the  petition  on  t\\e  fa- 

rour/i  bje  iieariug  their  prayer  baa  nwil 

with,    and   nn  tht*   Riir«»  trrnnnAa  of 


lilm  by  his  honoued  name — Dr  Gif- 
fard-^**  if  they  want  degrees,  let 
them  go  where  these  degrees  can  be 
already  had  without  difficulty ;  or  If 
they  want  to  raise  them  in  the  Eag- 
lish  soil,  let  them  erect  and  endow 
Universities  of  their  own,  with  titles 
of  their  own ;  and  as  soon  as  diese 
Universities  and  titles  merit  the 
same  consideration  as  tlie  Universi- 
ties and  titles  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  receive  it.  Meanwhile  let 
not  the  Dissenters,  or  any  one  else, 
claim  a  participation  in  what  they 
have  not  earnea,  or  seek  to  enforce 
it,  either  directly  or  by  intrusion,  or 
by  claiming  a  legal  right  to  forge,  as 
it  were,  the  indorsements  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge." 

*'  Under  the  contemplated  change, 
none  but  well-educated  men,  in  a 
good  condition  of  life,  can  come 
among  us  from  the  Dissenting  body," 
says  Professor  Sedgwick ;  *'  and  firom 
such  men  we  have  nothing  to  fiear.** 
What  I  is  nothing  ever  to  be  feared 
from  well-educated  men,  in  a  good 
condition  of  life  ?  From  none  else, 
say  we.  Understand,  however,  **  well- 
educated"  and  *'  good,"  in  a  some« 
wViat.  different  sense  from  that  In 
wVAcYk  VYv«^  ax«  \l«i«  w«^^^>ii\\JbL  an 
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The  better,  ia  mere  worldly  circum- 
stances, the  condition  of  the  Dissen« 
ters  is— for  reasons  too  plain   to 
be  even  alluded   to — the  stronger 
their  animosity  to  the  Established 
Church.    A  good  education  implies 
a  right  religious  belief;  and  that,  it 
wlllnot  be  said,  is  possessed  by  all 
the  Dissenters  who    may  be  laxly 
said  to  be  well-educated,  and  strict- 
ly in  a  good  condition  of  life.  Many 
of  them  will  have  no  religious  be- 
lief at  all — but  among  them  there 
will  no  doubt  be  men  of  talents,  and 
zeal,  and  energy,  and  ambition.    If 
thev  have  no  principle — and  many 
will  have  none — will  there  be  '*  no- 
thing to  fear  from  such  persons** 
when  Uiey  possess  power  ?    If  they 
have    principle  — and    many,   nay 
most,  will  have  it — if  it  be  dear  to 
them,  will  they  not  do  their  best  to 
procure  for  it  full  freedom  of  play— 
for  in  that  alone  can  it  be  said  to 
have  life  ?  And,  if  so,  will  they  sleep 
while  otliers  wake,  or  rather  will 
they  not  wake  while  others  sleep,  till 
they  break  the  dreams  of  the  si  umber- 
ers  by  the  crash  made  in  falling  first 
by  one  part,  and  then  by  another  of 
the  old  sacred  edifice,  which,  long 
before  its  natural  date,  may  be  sore- 
ly dilapidated,  and  at  last  reduced 
to  ruin  by  a  rougher  hand  than  that 
of  time? 

**  The  spoliation  of  Church  proper- 
ty," the  Professor  continues.  "  can- 
not begin  at  Cambridge.  If  such  a 
calamity  be  in  reserveror  us,  (which 
God  forbid,)  it  will  either  commence 
suddenly  in  some  brutal  acts  of  demo- 
cratic violence,  fatal  to  all  property, 
or  be  brought  about  gradually  by 
the  progressive  alienation  of  those 
who,  from  their  property  and  intel- 
ligence, have  a  natural  weight  in  the 
councils  of  the  State.  A^inst  the 
former  kind  of  spoliation  academical 
regulations  offer  no  defence;  from 
the  latter,  we  must  be  base  church- 
men, and  no  better  than  moral  cow- 
ards, if  we  think  we  have  aught  to 
fear,  provided  we  be  true  to  our- 
selves^ and  waste  not  foolishly  our 
strength  in  defending  untenable  po- 
sitions, and  maintaining  a  system  of 
exclusion  opposed  to  the  temper  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
present  tolerant  spirit  of  English 
law."  Warmly  conceived,  and  well 
expressed ;  but  flowing  thoughbe  the 
wordsj  attbeirhrat  drop  on  toe  papeT| 


**  they  languish,  grow  dim,  and  die,*' 
in  the  parching-up  light  of   truth. 
Church  spoliation  may  not  beffin  at 
Cambridge — but  it  may  end  there ; 
and  the  measure  that  seems  so  full 
of  promise  of  all  good  to  Professor 
Seogwick's  eyes,  may  not  only  pre- 
pare a  path,  but  open  a  door  to  the 
spoiler.    The  Dissenters  become  a 
part   of  the  governing  body^rbut 
that  will  not  satisfy  them,  if  they  be 
as  other  men.     ''Should  Uiey  be 
told,*'  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel, "  that  all  ofilices  of  emolument, 
all  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  are  to  be 
closed  aeainst  them ;  that  they  may 
take  a  degree  which  qualifies  them 
for  such  office,  but  that  they  must 
not  enjoy  any  of  its  profits  or  emo- 
lument—  will  not  the  same  argu- 
ment now  advanced  in  favour  of  con- 
ceding to  them  degrees  be  repeat- 
ed ?"  We  have  already  said  that  they 
will— if  the  la  ws  of  nature  be  not  chan* 
ged  as  well  as  those  of  the  Universi- 
ties—and that  the  same  arffumenta 
will  be  triumphant.   **  Bv  admitting 
them  to  the  governing  body,"  says 
Sir  Robert,  **  a  small  minority  will 
be  created,  and  it  is  well  iuiown 
what  even  a  small  minority  can 
effec^  particularly  when  in  pursuit 
of  objects  of  ambition.    It  is  a  great 
fallacy  to  say,  that  because  Dissen- 
ters are  now  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fits of  University  education,  with- 
out any   iojurious   effects,   (which 
we  dont  believe^)  the  same  result 
would  follow  a  further  extension  of 
their  privileges.    The  first  conces- 
sion will  involve  the  remainder;  a 
new  subject  of  discontent  will  be 
created,  and  it  will  be  sayings  '  Peace 
—peace — when  is  no  peace;'  and 
an  instrument  would  oe  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Dissenters  to  wield  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  Uie  remain- 
ing equal   rights   and   privileges.** 
Thus  far  Sir  Robert  Pee).   Now,  the 
spirit  of  encroachment  is  often  a 
still,  stealthy,  but  sure  spirit,  work- 
ing almost  imperceptibly,  while  it  is 
undermining  deep^  or  boring  thor- 
ough ;  so  that  all  at  once  sinks  foun- 
dation, and    into   rubbish   topples 
down  wall.    And  the  spirit  of  con- 
cession is  a  weak,  wavering  spirit^ 
that  fields  first  an  inch  and  then  an 
el],  till  at  last,  looking  back,  it  aeea 
the  people  whom  it  had  U^qql  ^^^^-> 
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boen  thus  suffered  to  occupy,  and 
presHingoQ  in  battalious array, "with 
the  measured  tread  of  marching 
men,"  whom  there  is  no  power  to 
stop,  were  there  the  desire,  and  they 
carry  without  collision  the  last  posts 
of  all  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
**  Well-educated  men,  in  a  good  con- 
dition," form  the  great  body  of  Dis- 
senters, and  "  from  such  what  have 
we  to  fear?"  Every  thing  and  all. 
"  The  college  endowments  are,  with 
limited  exceptions,"  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  secured  to  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church."  "  By 
what  spells,  what  conjurations,  and 
what  mighty  magic,"  ask  we,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  shall  not  cut 
the  security  like  a  rotten  rope^  or 
consume  it  like  dry  flax  ? 

Is  it  true,  that  "  academical  regu- 
lations offer  no  defence  against  bru- 
tal acts  of  democratic  violence  ?" 
No.  All  regulations  do— for  the 
sanctity  of  unviolated  law  overawes 
the  multitude,  else  whence  the  sta- 
bility of  any  state  ?  "  Academical 
regulations"  are  poor  and  inade- 
<|uate  words  to  express  the  power  of 
time-hallowed  institutions.  Let  the 
great,  old,  famous  English  Universi- 
ties remain  what  they  have  been  for 
so  many  ages,  in  purpose  and  in  spi- 
rit, and  sacred  in  the  eyes  and  in 
the  hearts  of  so  many  millions,  with 
not  one  "  moral  coward"  among 
them  all,  and  the  might  of  their  ma- 
jesty, combined  with  that  of  a  vene- 
rable and  magnificent  Church  Esta- 
blishment, will  prevail  even  over 
"  the  brutality  of  democratic  vio- 
lence," for  it  will  be  for  ever  curb- 
ing it,  and,  better  stilly  humanizing 
it,  by  the  irresistible  influences  of 
religion,  felt  wide  and  afar  over 
dwellers  in  darksome  places,  who 
yet  know  not  whence  the  bless- 
ing comes,  while  they  owe  it  to 
a  spirit  that  holds  its  court  among 
those  towers  and  temples,  and 
speaks  in  the  voice,  and  bestows 
through  the  hands,  of  its  own  Chris- 
tian priesthood. 

With  our  admiration  of  Professor 
Sedgwick's  talents,  and  our  respect 
for  his  character,  sorry  are  we  to  say, 
that  we  do  not  think  that  he  and  his 
friends,  who  have  presented  that 
Petition,  have  been  **true  to  thcm- 


seWes."    And  as  '*  for  foolishly  was- 
ting their  strength  in  defending  un- 
t  enable  poaitionB,"  how  muchofxener 
have  empires    been  loat  by  relin- 
quishing positions  foolishly  thought 
to  be  untenable,  when  they  might 
have  been  held  against  all  invaders 
— in  front  impregnable — nor  to  be 
turned  on  either  flank,  the  one  pro- 
tected by  rocks   commanding  the 
enemy's  whole  position,    and   the 
other  by  a  wood,  into  which  had  he 
ventured,  he  had  been  lost  We  are 
sick  at  **  the  eternal  blazon"  of  the 
**  temper  of  the  age."    What  is  ito 
temper  ?  Is  it,  in  sad  truth,  an  irre- 
ligious age  ?  No.    Then  let  not  the 
friends  of  religion  fear.  But  neither 
let  them  act  as  if  they  did  fear« 
Let  them  defy  the  hordes  of  infidels, 
by  whom  the  Dissenters  are  backed 
— backed,  perhaps,  though  we  know 
not  how  that  is — without  or  against 
their  will.    True,  that  **  Cambridge 
is  a  University  in  the  proper  sense 
of   the  word — a  place  of  national 
education,  not  for  the  Church  mere- 
ly, but  for  all  the  learned  faculties, 
a  great  scientific  body,  and  a  lay 
corporation."    The  passage  quoted 
in  a  former  part  of  this  article  ex- 
plains that  assertion,  and  puts  it  in 
Its  true  light.    It  has  long  been  so — 
and  it  gained  its  glory  under  a  sys- 
tem, which,  we  fear,  has  seen  almost 
its  latest  day.    Well  does  the  Rev. 
Christopher    Wordsworth    say,    in 
some  pages  this   moment  come  to 
our  hands—'*  What  then  is  the  title 
and  definition  of  an  English  Univer- 
sity ?  Call  them,  if  you  will,  as  they 
call    themselves,    '  Seminaries   of 
Sound    Learning    and    Religious 
Education.'  Call  them,  even  as  they 
are  called  by  Dissenters,  '  National 
Seminaries  of  Education ; '  but  call 
them  not  Scientific  Institutions,  or 
Literary  Academies :  the  names  are 
honourable,   but  they  are  not  de- 
scriptive of  the  English  Universi- 
ties.    The  Universities  of  England 
have  produced,  and  are  producing, 
and  still,  by  God's  blessing,  hope  to 
produce,  men  eminent  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature  and  science ; 
but  this  is  neither  their  sole,  nor  is 
it  their  primary  and  characteristic 
object"    Farewell. 
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ATTACKS  OK  Tin  CUURCII. 

Tub  hUtoriant  of  modern  times,  lence  in  a  period  of  anarchy  and 

with  all  Uieir  ability  and  philoso-  blood.    The  insolent  and  unmte- 

pbic    penetration,   have   failed   in  ful  modem  liberals  who  revile  the 

tracing  with  the  lucid  colours  which  Christian  faith,  and  see  In  lu  InstU 

might  have   been   expected   from  tutions  only  the  remnant  of  feudd 

them,  the  Influence'  of  religion  on  servitude  and  the  remdns  of  Gothlo 

modern  civilisation.   The  two  great-  institutions,  in  fact  owe  the  spread 

est,  Hume  and  Gibbon,  were  tainU  of  the  principles  on  which  they  pride 

ed  with  the  infidel  spirit  of  the  themselves,  and  which  consutute 

age  in  which  they  lived,  and  which  their  political  strengUi,  mainly  to 

worked  out  its  natural  and  appro-  the  effects  of  the  religion  which  they 

priatc  fruit  in  tlie  French  Revolu-  abhor ;  and,  but  for  the  prevlona 

tion.     The  view   which  they  ex«  effects  of  Christianity  In  breaking 

hi  bit,  accordingly,  of  the  influence  the  fetters  of  slavery,  diffusing  ge- 

of  Christianity,  is  not  only  defective,  neral  information  on  the  most  mo* 

but  false:  they  have  neither  told  mentooa  of  all  subjecti^  coercing  the 
the  whole  truth,  nor  nothing  but  the«  violence  of  power,  and  mitigating  the 

truth.    Tlio  expedient  which  thejy  horrors  of  war,  instead  of  being  per- 

have  adopted  ror  this  purpose  Is  mitted  to  carry  on,  unmolested,  tkelr 

the  same  which,  in  all  ages,  has  parricidal  warfare  against  the  Fm 

been  the  most  proliflc  source  of  er-  rents  to  which  they  owe  all  their 

ror :  viz.  the  application  to  one  age,  blessings,  they  would  have   been 

of  t)ie  feelings  and  information  of  crouching,  as  In  Persia  or  Turkey, 

another ;  and  supposing  that  every  beneath    the    fetters    of   Oriental 

til  log  must  be  always  prejudicial  or  power. 

ridiculous,  because  it  is  so  in  the        Such  a  spectacle  has  for  a  long 

age  in  which  they  live.    Thus,  they  course  of  years  been  presented  In 

ridicule  or  vilify  the  Monasteries  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  such 

and  Nunneries,  the  Papal  power  and  consequences  are  now  reaped  by 

superstitious  feelings  of  tne  middle  the  first  of  European  monarchiei. 

ag<is, — forgetting  that  the  eighteenth  It  is  in  this  view  eminently  favour* 

was  not  the  fourteenth  century ;  Uiat  able  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 

asylums  for  helpless  weakness  are  freedom  throughout  the  world,  that 

not  required,  when  the  reign  of  law  the  second  French  RevoluUon  has 

and  the  authority  of  government  is  arisen,  and  torn  aside  the  thin  veil 

established ;  and  that  spells  thrown  which  the   pioua   diapoaltLona  asoA. 

over  the  imagination,  useless  or  ri-  mUdgONerameiiXol^^^^^'tXstv&S^ 

dicuIouB  la  aa  age  of  order  and  civl-  of  tbe  Bcwaboiiv^'*'^  ^x^^ra.  «^« 

Jituioa,  are  tbe  only  bridles  on  vlo  the  d\»jrtii\tJLT%m"s\wa^'^^^'^^'^^^ 
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tioiiai\  voMciJio.  l>iiiin:r  llie  llesto- 
raiioii,  till?  liberal  p.irly  of  liicat 
J^iitain  wvw.  never  weary  of  I'Xliil- 
lin„^  llu*  liappy  coiuliiion  and  bril- 
liant pro^pi'i-is  of  the  French  people ; 
and  uniformly  held  out,  that  much 
as  the  \  iolence  nnd  horrors  of  the 
prirediii:r  convulsions  were  to  be 
fleploK'd,  tiieir  iinul  results  had  been 
eniini'ully  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  mankind.  The  delusion  was  thus 
trenerally  dilViised,  that  Christianity 
formed  no  e'-sential  i)art  of  public 
fr'lirity;  that  it  was  pos>ible  to  rear 
up  a  hap]>y  state  of  society  (»n  the 
foundation  of  church  s{)(»Iiaiioii,  and 
general  iulidelity ;  and  that  in  a  re- 
•;eneratc<I  monarchy,  religion  might 
he  di'^pen^eil  with, and  public \irtue 
supersede  the  necessity  «»f  ecclesias- 
lical  instiuctoi»<.  Is  there  any  well- 
informed  man  wh(»  will  //'"/•  dare  to 
maint:\in  tlie  paradox?     Tlie  revolt 


IMay, 

colours  the  important  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  fabric  of  society 
in  modern  Europe.  Public  misfor- 
tune lias  righted  the  human  mind. 
We  no  longer  meet  with  the  sneers 
at  religion  in  the  enliglitened  writers 
of  France,  which  disgrace  the  other- 
wise incomparable  works  of  Hume 
and  Gibbon.  Even  the  lucid  and 
philosophic  spirit  with  which  Ro- 
bertson has  reviewed  the  progress  of 
society  in  modern  Europe,  yields  to 
the  antiipiarian  penetration,  the  en- 
laiged  views,  with  which  Guizot  has 
traced,  through  all  the  obscurity  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  historical  bless- 
ings of  religious  institutions ;  and 
that  fervent  and  enthusiastic  defence 
of  Christianity,  which  for  above  a 
century  had  been  wanting  to  French 
literature,  was  found  within  6ight  of 
the  altar  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason, 
in  the  burning  thoughts  and  gifted 


i)f  the  Barri'/ades,  the  acces.sicin  of    eloquence  of  ('hateaubriand. 


thi'  Citi/en  Kin-:,  has  dispelled  the 
illusion  :  it  has  di^'losed  the  interior 
of  the  whited  sepulchre,  exhibited 
the  i:h:i  tly  features  of  ])rematurc 
decay,  ainitlst  the  triumph  of  the 
re\o!ulioni>t  •;  held  up  to  public 
•raze  tl'.e  extinction  of  all  the  ele- 
nieiilN  of  freedom  in  the  lir^t  of  rege- 
nerated monarcliies;  exhibited  a 
growth  of  licentiousness  and  profli- 
gacy nnparp.lh'led  in  any  modern 
State,  and  revealed  to  the  world,  as 
the  ceitiiiu  fruits  of  irreligious  tri- 
tnnphs,  the  chains,  the  well-known 
chains  of  I'^aj-lern  <lespotism. 

"  There  are  hut  two  eras  in  human 
nirairs,'*    s.ivs    ^fadami*     de    Stael, 

tliat    which    preced(?d,  and    that 


When  Napoleon  took  the  field,  in 
\^\b,  against  the  forces  of  combined 
ICurope,  lie  mnrched  in  the  first 
instance  against  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's army :  "  for  if  1  defeat  the 
English,"  said  he,  "  what  need  I  care 
for  all  the  hordes  which  the  Austrians, 
Russians,  and  Prussians,  are  direct- 
ing to  the  Rhine  W*  Revolutionary 
madness  pays  the  same  sincere,  but 
involuntary  homage  to  the  Church,  in 
every  Stale  which  it  invades:  it 
directs  its  first  and  strongest  attack 
against  the  establishments  of  Chris- 
tianity. An  unerring  instinct  tells 
its  leaders,  that  if  they  can  only 
overthrow  its  bulwarks,  they  will 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  overturn 


uhich   followed  the  introduction  of  all  the  other  institutions  of  society; 

Chri^tianily."      Tlie    e\ident    and  that  when  the  sentinels  at  the  gates 

ruinous  elVect-*  of  the  extinction  of  arc  massacred,  the  battlements  will 

reli^'ion  in  I'rance,  havi'  forced  them-  soon  be  in  their  power.    The  Church 


sel\esu;.on  the  observation  of  the 

most  enlightened  even  of  the  liberal 

party   in   that  ftuvent  country.      It 

was  impos-ible,  that    a  generation 

ct)'.ild  jj:ro'»v   up  under  the  practical 

influence  of  irreligious  sentiments, 

without  the  disastrous  eflects  of  su<*h 

;i   <hanLv  forciriir  themselves  upon 

•  he.   <ih>ervatlon  of  every  impartial 

ob-ei\er;  and  a(  conliugly  M.  Gui- 

'.ot,  though  one  of  the  liberal  leaders, 

;j;jd  by  no  means  guiltless  in  regard 

to  the  previous  measures  of   that 

party  which  Jed  to  the  Rcvolutiou 

Qf  July,  ha$    portrayed  iu  \i>\4 


was  the  first  victim  of  democratic 
fervoiu*  in  France;  and  before  a 
stroke  was  levelled  cither  at  the 
nobility  or  the  throne,  the  whole 
cu'clesiastical  property  in  the  State 
was  confiscated ;  the  earliest  mea- 
sure of  the  revolutionists  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  when  they  obtamed 
possession  of  supreme  power  in  1823, 
was  to  extinguish  the  whole  institu- 
tions, and  aj»propriate  tlie  whole 
possessions,  of  the  Church ;  and  the 
lirst  use  which  the  reformers  of 
TLw^^Tk^  \\^N^  tsaA^  qC  the  extraor- 
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lias  becu  to  direct  against  tlie  Esta« 
blished  Church  the  whole  discon- 
tented humours  of  the  State. 

The  assault  on  the  Church,  there* 
fore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
isolated  menace  on  a  detached  inte- 
rest in  the  State.  It  is  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  whole  interests  of  so- 
ciety— the  first  of  a  series  of  mea- 
sures by  which  tlie  nobility,  the 
throne,  the  funds,  the  great  estates, 
will  be  destroyed.  The  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  party  are  well 
aware  that  the  Church  is  the  great 
bond  which  unites  the  higher  and 
the  lower  orders ;  that  in  its  defence 
all  the  greatest  and  noblest,  as 
well  as  the  humblest  and  simplest 
of  tlie  community,  are  linked  toge- 
ther; and  that  in  the  feelings  of 
common  devotion,  and  the  worship 
of  God  under  one  common  roof,  feel- 
ings of  mutual  sympathy  are  produc- 
ed, which  are  perhaps  the  only  ties  of 
affection  which,  in  the  present  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  unite  the  higher 
and  the  lower  orders.  All  this  they 
know,  and  the  effects  of  this  union 
they  fear  from  the  bottom  of  their  , 
hearts.  They  arc  well  aware  that 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  by  depri- 
ving the  Conservative  party  of  the 
vast  support  which  they  received 
from  the  religious  sympathy  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  rural  tenantry  on 
that  important  question,  did  more 
to  prostrate  the  aefcnces  of  the  mo- 
narchy than  any  measure  since  the 
Revolution,  and  led  by  natural  con- 
sequence to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  all 
the  catalogue  of  disasters  by  which 
it  has  been  attended.  Knowing  this, 
and  anticipating  a  similar  junction 
of  the  Conservative  leaders  and  the 
rural  population,  in  defence  of  tlie 
Church  of  England,  they  are  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  heap  up 
obloquy  on  its  institutions ;  and  an- 
ticipate from  its  overthrow  the  dis- 
persion of  the  last  phalanx  which  re- 
mains between  them  and  the  attain- 
ment of  all  their  selfish  and  revolu- 
tionary projects. 

The  Revolutionists  have  begun 
their  attack  in  an  artful  way.  Know- 
ing the  influence  of  education  on  the 
mind  of  youth — seeing  the  noble 
stand  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  made  against  the  Reform  Bill« 
and  all  the '  ruinous  measurea  by 
which  it  has  been  followed ;  irritated 
bejroad  measure  at  the  inulti(ud«i  of 


able  and  highly  educated  young  men 
whom  those  two  noble  seminariea 
annually  send  forth,  stronglv  im- 
bued with  Conservative  principles ; 
bitterly  galled  hv  the  obvious  fact» 
that,  the  waters  flowing  from  these 
great  fountains  of  knowledge  are 
now  purified,  and  the  sophisms  of 
modern  liberalism  effectually  ba« 
nished  from  the  really  enlightened 
classes  of  society,  they  have  re- 
course to  a  lower  body.  They  re- 
present these  venerable  institutions 
as  the  mere  fastnesses  of  error,  pre- 
judice, and  cupidity,  and  hold  forth, 
as  the  first  of  the  many  grievances  un- 
der which  they  labour,  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land before  they  can  attain  any  of 
the  honours  or  important  stations  in 
the  University.  This  is  their  first 
attack  on  Religion,  the  Church,  and 
the  State ;  they  hope  thus  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  great  fountain  of 
public  instruction,  and  so  turn  by 
Its  source  the  mighty  stream  which 
has  so  long  opposed  a  barrier  to 
their  progresSi 

As  it  is  obvious  what  the  desiffna 
of  the  Revolutionists  are  in  making 
this  inroad,  so  it  would  be  mere  aN 
fectation  in  the  Conservatives  to  at- 
tempt to  conceal  what  their  motives 
are  for  resisting  it.  They  are  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  religion 
to  society,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  a  conviction,  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  tlie  form  in  which  its 
blessings  can  best  be  communicated 
to  the  English  people.  Believing 
this,  tliey  regard  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge as  not  merely  places  of  edu- 
cation, but  essentially  and  chiefly 
places  of  religious  education.  They 
are  persuaded,  that  unless  the  ele« 
ments  of  a  right  faith  are  early  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  influen- 
tial part  of  the  nation— unless  the 
truths  of  Christianity  in  its  purest 
form  are  early  inlialed  by  our  states- 
men, our  legislators,  our  instructors^ 
the  insUtutions,  not  only  of  religion, 
but  of  society,  are  bound  together 
by  a  rope  of  sand,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  British  greatness  and  free- 
dom will  be  speedily  dissolved  by  the 
subtle  poison  which  has  proved  fatal 
to  Uiem  in  the  neighbouring  kinff- 
doro.  Believinff  this^  and  d^ft^Xi 
imptea«e<V  V\\Xi  U\^  tLftc«wsvv^  ^  v^^»* 

of  piibWc  >J;iW%\iX,\\»i  ^fixw^H^'^ 
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to  rosHt  tc»  tlic  uttermost  any  mea-  pcdieot  to  introduce  tlio  firebrand  of 
Hures  calculated  to  n'caken  the  as-  religious  discord,  the  ieeloiiBies  of 
ci'udoiicy  of  the  Efltabliahcd  Church  aa  established  and  rival  churcb»  Into 
in  these  scniinarieR,  and  render  the  calm  retreats  of  science  and 
their  walls  the  theatre  of  the  di-  philosophy?  Has  the  experience  of 
visions,  acrimony,  and  malevolent  mankind  shewn  that  religious  ttrife 
disposition,  which  so  lamentably  per-  is  so  trifling  and  inconsiderable  a 
vadc  the  (ii^soutinG:  interest  in  every  source  of  discord,  that  it  can  be  safe- 
other  pnrt  of  the  kinirdom.  In  doing  ly  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  a 
thin,  they  are  not  actuated  by  any  ill-  peaceful  community  ?  Are  no  evil 
will  towards  that  body,  adorned  by  consequences  to  be  anticipated,  not 
many  eminent  and  respectable  men;  merely  to  the  Church  or  England, 
they  are  merely  sensible  of  the  ob-  but  to  religion  in  general,  from  the 
vioiis  truth,  that  they  cannot  coexist  jealousy,  the  animosity,  and  heart* 
in  the  s.'une  establishment,  that  their  burnings  of  two  rival  seta  of  theolo* 
Hphere  of  nsetulness  lies  in  dillerent  gians  in  one  University,  each  burn* 
(]uarters,  and  that  the  utility  of  both  ing  with  zeal  for  the  propagation 
would  be  d(*stroyed,  if  they  were  of  their  own  set  of  opinions,  and 
placf^d  side  by  side  in  an  institution  each  striving  to  draw  oflf  proselytes, 
fundamentally  framed  upon  the  and  students  from  their  antagonial  ? 
adoption  of  one  system  of  religious  Is  there  any  example  in  the  world, 
faith.  in  any  country  really  governed  by 

Wiiat  would  the  ( -atholics  say,  if  a  religious  principles,  of  such  a  hete- 
Protestant  were  to  insist  not  merely  rogeneous  mixture  of  discordant  Uie- 
upon  reiM'ivincr  the  elements  of  edu-  ological  principles  in  a  public  semi- 
cation  at  Maynooth  Collec:e,  but  be-  nary  of  education?  Such  a  system 
infT  declared  eligible  to  its  profes-  may  do  very  well  in  regenerated 
sorships  r  or  a  Jew  were  to  com-  and  revolutionized  France,  which 
plain  ol  injustice,  because  he  were  .has  nearly  thrown  off  the  old  alough 
not  permitted  to  become  Professor  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  appears 
of  Divinity  in  a  (Miristian  I'nivrrsity;  now  in  the  particoloured  skin  of 
or  a  Protestant  were  to  propose  that  science,  profligacy,  and  despotism; 
ln>  should  be  elected  to  an  important  but  it  is  incompatible  with  a  sincere 
situation  in  the  Propaganda  of  belief  in  the  truth  of  their  principles 
l<(Mne  ?  In  all  these  cases  the  absur-  by  either  Churchmen  or  Dissenters, 
dity  of  the  demand  is  obvious,  and  and  could  lead  to  nothing,  in  a 
our  own  Dissenters  and  Liberals  really  Christian  establishment,  but 
would  be  the  tirst  to  point  it  out,  if  the  fierceness  of  religiousstrife,  or  the 
it  were  attemptefi  by  any  member  supineness  of  sceptical  indifference* 
of  the  Church  of  I'nglnnd.  iiut  they  The  able  and  candid  journals  in 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  un-  the  dissenting  interest  openly  avow, 
reuMcmable  nature  of  such  a  demand  and  publicly  glory  in,  the  ulterior 
wi.en  directed  aL'ainst  the  Kstablish-  objects  which  they  have  in  view.  In 
ed  Church  of  this  country  ;  or  rather,  thus  seeking  to  force  themselves  i 
ihey  distinctly  see  it  and  feel  it,  but  the  Vniversities.  The  Examiner 
obstinately  persist  in  supporting  it, 
from  its  ti'ndency  to  advance  their 
re\  olutionary  prefects. 

Nolhint,'   but   coufiision  and   dis- 
cord, envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 


into 
de- 
clares that  the  object  is  of  vital  im« 
portance,  for  that  if  once  they  suc- 
ceed In  possessing  themselves  of  tbe 
lever  of  education,  the  speedy  Over- 
throw of  the  Establishment  will  be 
a  comparatively  easy  task.  They 


uncharitableness,  can  be  expected  to 

arise  from  permittinir  the  point  of  perfectly  right.'    It  will  be  so  Tend 

llu'  dissentin:,^  wedp:e  to  be  introdu-  therefore  it  is,  that  not  only  all  friends 

ced  into  either  of  the  L  niversilies.  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  all 

TJiey  say  now,  that  they  wish  to  be  sincere    and    upright    believers    in 

allowctl  to  aspire   to    scholarships  Christianity,  should  unite  their  forces 

and    <lel:ree^. ;    that   is,  to  become  to  resist  an  invasion  fraught  with 

////'mhc/s(/f  the  I'niversity,  and  have  such  danger,  not  only  to  so  vener- 

n  vntt^  in  various  elections  and  maV-  Kb\e  ^w  e»tabUshmeut,  but  such  in- 

tf*rs  ronnrctvd  with  academical  d\*-  ca\cu\a\Ae  ^oxk^^t  \k^>^\^  \{t«n^iis^ <i€ 

riplinc.   Whni  good  ia  to  be  derived     ViVvT\%\\«iv\\.Y  onw  ^^  ^at\C    Vt>fc 
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which  would  be  produced,  not  upon        And  are  tbese  glories  and  this  use- 

these  islands  in  particular,  but  the  fulness  matter  of  history  merely?  Must 

world  in  general,  if  the  Church  of  we  turn  to  other  days,  to  the  annals 

England  were  orerturned.     What  of  an  earlier  age,  to  tlie  works  of  an 

other  church  has  ever  so  nobly  main-  infant  Establishment,  for  proofs  of  its 

tained  the  contest,  not  merely  of  its  continued  and  undecaying  lustre  ? 

own  tenets,  bu|  of  Christian ity  in  ge-  No  I  The  present  time  bears  witness 

neral.aBthatof  England?  Whereshall  to  its  achievements;  the  land  in  which 

we  find,  in  the  annals  of  any  other  we  live  affords  testimony  of  its  splen- 

•people,  so  stupendous  an  array  of  dour.    Never  in  any  former  age,  not 

learning  and  intellect,  of  eloquence  even  in  that  memorable  one  which 

and  genius,  of  taste  and  piety  ?  The  arose,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 

fervent  spirit  and  poetic  ardour  of  out  of  the  hres  q\  Smithfield,  nor  in 

Jeremy  Taylor — the  learned  wisdom  that  equally  momentous  period  when 

and  practical  piety  of  Barrow — the  it  set  itself  to  oppose  the  torrent  of 

pious  aspirations  and  devout  feelings  licentiousness  which  overspread  the 

of  Hooker—the  sound  judgment  and  country  on  the  accession  of  Charles 

clear  sagacity  of  Tillotson^the  me-  IL,  did  the  Church  of  England  ap- 

taphysical  acuteness  and  discrimi-  pear  in  brighter  and  more  slorious 

naUng  talent  of  Samuel  Clarke,  have  colours,  than  now,  when,  undeterred 

stamped  immortality  upon  tlie church  by  the  terrors  of  a  revolution,  and 

to  which  they  belonged.    The  pro-  unseduced  by  the    allurements   of 

phecy  of  Latimer  and  Ridley  at  the  power,  she  maintains  her  faith  invio- 

Btake  is  already  accomplished — tliey  late,  and  preserves  in  silent  courage 

have  lighted  a  flame  which,  by  the  her  blissful  career.    It  is  on  this  try- 

grace  of  God,  will  never  be  extin-  ing,  this  momentous  occasion,  diat 

guished.  the  inherent   purity  of    her  prin- 

IftheDemocradc  dissenters  of  mo-  ciples  and  dignity  of  her  character 

dem  times  were  worthy  of  the  land  have  been  most  conspicuous.   Other 

which  gave  them  birth,  and  the  sires  ages  have  witnessed  the  prostration 

from  which  tliey  sprang,  they  would  of  religious  institutions  by  the  fer« 

tremble  before  they  laid  a  hand  on  vour  of  sectarian  zeal,  or  the  attacks 

■B  establi^ment  which  has  done,  of  infidel  ribaldry ;  other  countries 

and  is  doing,  such  marvellous  thinn*  have  seen  the  noble  foundations  of 

Greater  in  its  achievements  than  the  ancient  piety  torn  up  by  the  fury  of 

patriotism  of  antiquity — more  fflo-  modem  revolution, — but  in  all  such 

rious  in  its  conquests  than  the  Ro-  cases  the  government  at  least  was 

man  legions,  it  has  subjected,  not  steady  to  its  duty  and  its  principles, 

kingdoms,  but  hemispheres,  to  its  in-  and  in  the  hour  of  trial  the  throne 

fluence ;  and  in  the  admirable  Litur-  and  the  altar  fell  together.    It  has 

gy  by  which  it  has  spoken  to  the  been  reserved  for  our  age  alone  to 
carta  of  so  many  millions,  and  is  witness  the  Church,  in  tne  moment 
destined  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  so  of  its  greatest  danger,  bereft  of  sup<* 
many  myriads  of  mankind,  establish-  port  in  the  quarter  where  every  prin- 
ed  an  unseen  dominion,  against  which  ciple  of  duty  and  wisdom  entitled  it 
the  forces  of  hell  shall  strive  in  to  expect  it ;  to  see  the  forces  of  re- 
vain.  They  may  root  the  Mother  volutionaud of thegovernment blend- 
Church  out  of  the  British  islands—  edtogetherfor  the  promotion  of  mea* 
they  may  annihilate  the  parent  of  such  sures  evidently  ana  avowedly  intend- 
unequalled  greatness — they  may  re-  ed  to  accomplish  its  destruction,  and 
duce  the  land  of  Newton  and  Bacon  the  whole  weight  of  the  prerogative 
to  an  infidel  state — they  may  render  exerted  to  force  through  a  revolu- 
Christianity,  in  this  its  once  favour-  tionary  cliange,  the  first  effect  of 
ed  ark,  hateful  by  their  ambition,  or  which  was  openlv  announced  to  be 
contemptible  by  their  divisions—  the  arraying  all  the  forces  of  demo- 
they  mav  overturn  die  British  em-  cracy  at  once  against  its  Imttlements. 
I^re  bv  their  success,  but  exdnguish  Assailed  thus,  in  front  and  rear  at 
the  Church  of  England  they  never  the  same  time,  threatened  by  the 
will,  till  talent  haa  ceased  to  com-  enemy  without»deaertied  b^t]bA^g&- 
mand  the  admiration,  and  piety  win  riaon  viUYiVii^  \\\Aalic^^3  %\a^  ^^^{^ 
the  a/FectloBB,  and  usefuJnesa  secure  pott,  mM\^  \raX  &tiB\^  ^^QoANa^^^^ 
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by  the  lustre  of  its  character  to  all 
the  calumniofl  with  which  it  was  aa- 
aailed,  and  exhibiting  an  example  of 
uBefulnesfly  piety,  and  beneyolence, 
in  the  midst  of  a  corrupted  society, 
which  may  well  put  its  antagoniats 
to  the  blush  for  the  obvious  bless- 
iDgs  to  which  they  liave  been  insen* 
sible,  and  the  vast  advantages  which 
they  have  sought  to  destroy. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  calumnies 
which  the  Dissenters  have  heaped  on 
the  Church  of  England, — when  we 
loolc  back  to  their  history  and  her 
history,— when  we  consider  what 
they  are,  and  what  she  is,  we  are  lost 
In  astonishment  at  the  audacity  and 
effrontery  of  their  pretensions,  and  the 
gross  ignorance  of  history,  science, 
theology,  and  literature,  which  such 
diatribes  imply  in  their  followers. 
The  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad 
to  very  little  purpose ;  his  instruc- 
tions have  wofulJy  darkened  the 
age,  when  such  misrepresentations 
can  find  a  willing  reception  in  any, 
even  the  humblest  and  most  preju- 
diced class  of  readers.  Who  are  the 
great  men  who  adorn  and  have  im- 
mortalized the  dissentiog  churches 
of  Britain  ?  Respectable  worthy  pas- 
tors they  have  had,  and  have ;  two  or 
three  rather  ingenious  metaphysicians 
they  may  point  out ;  eminent  names 
in  science  they  may  boast;  sturdy 
supporters  of  democracy  they  have 

f  produced :  but  to  compare  them  to  the 
uminaries  of  the  Church  of  England! 
Where  are  their  Taylors,  and  Bar- 
rows, and  Hookers,  their  Clarkes, 
and  Cudwortlis,  and  Newtons,  their 
Sherlocks,  and  Ogdens,  and  Paleys, 
their  Warburtons,  and  Butlers,  and 
Tillotsons,  their  Hebers,  Copiestones, 
Sumners,  and  Alisons  ?  What  names 
have  they  produced  wliich  ha?e  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation,  or 
are  known  beyond  the  straits  of  Do- 
ver or  tlie  Atlantic,  or  will  survive 
the  fervour  and  zeal  of  the  little  sect 
to  which  they  belong  Y  * 

Is  it  in  the  more  silent  and  un- 
obtrusive, but  not  less  important 
walks  of  usefulness,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  evidence  of  the  benefits  of 
a  national  Establishment?  Where 
shall  we  find  such  numerous^-such 
overwhelming  proofs  of  it,  as  in  the 
Church  of  Kngland?    What  other 


natloDBl  nlMoii  haft  OTti^  ■»: 
ally  nalatad  all  the  poiP8i»v«f 
wlckediMsa?<-iHiat  olhtr  hm  m 
manfully  endurad  the  Itrnm  of  a 
persecutliigy  or  naialed  tiia  Qom|H 
tiona  of  a  profllgats  agef— ivhal 
other  haa  apread  ao  fir  and  wida 
the  principle  and  ncaotio  of  Inn 
religion  ?— what  other  kv  00  th^ 
roughly  engrafledthe  (root  A^f  of* 
Chnatlan  cbarit]r9aolooljOMn.1he 
hablu  and  feellnga.  hal  M>inolli» 
tiona  of  the  pMple?  noiFaor 
Lows,  the  nobleat  moowHOL  aa 
they  were  originally  eone^Tfdi  4ff 
Chriatlan  benoToleneo  end  poMeal 
wisdom^  that  e?er  wu  reorod  ^ 
man,  date  their  orlghi  firon  the  4M 
of  Elixabetb,  shortty  after  tho  ettO» 
blishmeat  of  the  National  Ghmshi 
and  but  for  the  ateody  jprovUBB 
which  they  hare  rinee  aimrdod  10 
sickness  and  old  age,  the  hiitllBtleoe 
of  England  could  aef  or  horo  wkh- 
Btood  the  shocks  orlaing  horn  tfio 
Tielssitudes  of  employnenteodMb- 
sistence,  inddent  to  a  great  eoiMOf 
cial  and  manufaetaring'  coaimaidljr. 
The  charitable  insthuttOBi,  oad  be- 
nevolent estahliahmeati  of  dw  iaiaai, 
hare  since  that  dme  beea  anboaad* 
ed,  notwithstanding  the  Yart  baiden 
entailed  on  the  State  by  die  aubeo 
quent  misdirection  of  that  Jpaat 
engine  of  national  pity;  and  if  ve 
add  together  the  legal  uid  tho  vohm* 
ury  contributiona  nado  good  b j 
English  charity  and  benlevolenco 
since  iu  first  establishment*  wo  aholl 
find  their  amount  unpofsiMed  la 
any  other  age  or  country.  Where 
shall  we  find  a  National  Gbmoh 
that  has  so  effeetoally  realrtpd  Iho 
agenu  of  cormptieB  whieb  havor 
been  ao  lona and aottTely  alsiorii la 
the  British  ialand%  and  piaaonad 
the  standard  of  aatfoaal  i^erah  oo 
high,  and  the  adheranee  Ho  liHglea 
so  general,  amidst  aoareeO'Of  tesiapi 
tion  unparalleled  in  an]t  eoiMsyf 
ancient  or  modem  ?  Roman  vktaO 
rapidly  yielded  to  the  weahh  bfooght 
in  by  her  victorioaa  legloaai  Caa- 
Btantinople  soon  was  corrapled^hiy 
the  stream  of  wealth  which  flawed 
into  the  groat  emporium  of  Aaialie 
commerce ;  Venetian  patriodaMaaik 
under  the  cnervatiag  infloeaah  ^ 
Indian  opolenee :  but  tho 
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character  has  withBtood^  for  above  a  men,  will   pronounce  the  labours 
century,  the  corrupting  influence  of  of   the  English  Church  the    most 
all  the  causes  which  singly  proved  astonishing  monument  of  Christian 
fatal  to  her   predecessors  in   that  beneficence  that  ever  has  existed 
dazzling  career;  conquests  greater  upon  earth.    It  is  institutions  which 
Uian  attended  the  standards  of  Rome,  malce  men.    The  efforts  of  the  Eng< 
even  in  the  days  of  Caesar;  com-  lish  Church  have  been  so  astonish- 
merce  more  extensive  than  flowed  ing,  because   its  Establishment   Is 
into  Uie  golden  horn  of  Constantino-  admirably  calculated    to   combine 
pie ;  wealth  more  boundless  than  practical  beneficence  with  specula- 
Eastern  riches  poured  into  the  La-  tive   research,  and    unite    humble 
gune  of  St  Mark.     While  France,  usefulness  witli  dignified  exertion, 
her  equal  in  years,  was  immersed  in  If  its  members  had  been  exclusive- 
tiie  corruptions  and  infidelity  which  ly  of    the   aiistocratic  classes,  it 
Induced  the  desolating  tempest  of  would  have  sunic  into  the  corrup- 
tiie  Revolution;  while  Soain,  debili-  tions  of  the  French  Hierarchy;  if  of 
tated  by  prosperity,  had  sunk  into  the  lower,  it  would  have  been  lost 
an  inglorious  old  age;  while  Italy,  in  the  jealousies  of  the  English  Dis- 
ber  elder  born  in  national  existence,  senters.    It  is  by  the  happy  com- 
unmindful  of  her  immortal  prede-  binaUon  of  the  two,^-by  the  ad« 
cessors,  had  yielded  to  the  deadly  mixture  of  plebeian  vigour  and  abi- 
poison   of  long  established  refine-  lity  with  patrician   lustre  and  de- 
ment^—'England    alone    remained  scent, — by  the  union  of  the  elevated 
comparatively  pure  and  unchanged  character  and  simple  habits  of  the 
in  its  public  cluracter,  and  exhibit-  old  English  gentlemen  with  tlie  ta- 
ed,  though  grey  in  years  of  renown,  lents  and  energy  of  its  rising  urban 
the  energy  and  vigour  of  youthful  society,  that  its  admirable  and  dtg- 
civilisatioh.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  nified  character  has  so  long  and  du- 
thia  singular  exception  in  favour  of  rably  been  imprinted  on  the  Church 
the  Briush  Empire,  of  that  tendency  of  England.    Remove  the  operation 
to  decay  which  seems  the  common  of  these  causes,  by  the  destruction 
lot  of  earthly  things  ?    The  purity  or  mutilation  of  the  Establishment, 
and   practice    of    her    Established  and  how  soon  would  tliis  character 
Church ;  the  incessant  eflforts  which  be  lost,  and  this  usefulness  extin- 
its  teachers  have  made  to  struggle  guished,  and  these  virtues  cease  to 
with  so  many  and  varied  causes  of  bless  mankind? 
corruption;    the   principles   which  \Miere   is  now   the  Church   of 
they  have  implanted  in  the  minds  of  France  ?  In  that  revolutionized  and 
youth,  and  exemplified  in  their  own  regenerated  realm,  what  are  the  cha- 
blameless  and  blessed  career.    It  is  racter,  utility,  and  prospects  of  the 
here  that  we  are  to  find  the  secret  Christian  clergy  ?     What  barrier 
of  the  long  duration  of  British  pros-  have  they  opposed  to  the  flood  of 
pcrity;   of  the  matchless  progress  licentiousness,  profligacy,  and  cor- 
she  has  made  inartB,andusefu&e8s,  ruption  which  oroke  in  upon  Uie 
and  arms;  and  the  unexampled  re-  Stale  with  the  triumph  of^revolu* 
aistance  she  has  opposed  to  tne  many  tionary  principles  ?  Where  are  now 
principles  of  decay  fermenting  in  her  the  Boasueta  and  Fenelona,  the  Mas- 
own  bosom.    Extinguish  these  foun-  aillons  and  Bourdaloues,  the  Fle- 
tains  of  living  water;  mingle  them  chiers  and  Saurins,  the  Malebran- 
with  the  bitterness  of  sectarism  zeal,  ches  and  Pascals  of  the  best  of  re- 
or  the  indiflerence  of  foreign  infi-  publics  ?    Buried  in  the  vault  of  ^1 
delity;    and  how  rapidly  will  the  theCapulets;  overwhelmed  in  the 
unresisted  principles  of  corruption  ruinsof  the  Establishment;  drown- 
spread— how  speedily  will  her  long  ed  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  for  the 
averted  old  ago  fall  upon  the  British  necessaries  of  life,  which  is  imposed 
Empire!  on  pastors  in  their  wretched  cir- 
Ignorant   men   may   rail    at  the  cumstances.     French  talent  is  un- 
sloUi  and  indolence   of  the  Estn-  questionably  not  extinct;  the  glory 
blishnicnt;  sectarian  zeal  may  msg-  of  her  arms  is  indelibly  engraven  in 
nify  the  vices  or  weakness  of  a  Ihc  twotA*  ^A  >D\%\«t^  \  ^^ 


few  of  its  unworthy  members ;  but    c\iea  o^  tet  vW^oiwv^w^Vw^'^^- 
Mstorjr,  Judging  by  Uie  actiona  of    \e4A\\»iX  »wVoT{^i«ED»\^^>M^» 
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of  her  people  attracU  all  the 
tioDB  of  Europe  to  her  capital.  Hov7 
has  it  happened,  that  no  addition 
whatever  has  been  made  to  her  reli- 
gious oelebritf ,  nor  any  men  arisen 
to  bear  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
abreast  of  the  ensigns  of  temporal 

f;lory?  The  cause  is  to  be  found 
u  the  destruction  of  the  Establish- 
ment; in  the  consequent  casting 
down  of  religion  into  the  lower 
wallcs  of  life ;  in  the  ceaseless  and 
humble  toil  iaaposed  upon  the  de- 
mded  members  of  the  present 
Clhurch.  No  man  in  France  would 
make  his  son  an  ecclesiastic  who 
could  get  him  as  an  apprentice  Into 
a  grocer's  shop,  or  bad  the  pros- 
pect of  making  him  a  sergeant  of 
artillery.  The  Church,  the  first  and 
most  important  of  professions  in 
every  Christian  state,  is  abandoned 
to  the  lowest  classeaof  society;  and 
so  humble  are  their  means,  that  they 
are  unable  to  give  to  their  younger 
members  even  the  decent  education 
which  in  Britain  is  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  peasant  Such  have 
been  the  effects  of  destroying  the 
Establishment  in  tlie  first  uf  Euro- 
pean monarchies. 

And  has  the  boasted  spread  of 
education,  have  the  efforts  of  the 
schoolmaster  been  able  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  Christian  mstruc^ 
tors  in  that  great  and  varied  com- 
munity ?  The  rapid  progress  of  de- 
moralization, the  frightful  increase 
of  profligacy,  afford  decisive  evi- 
dence that  it  has  not;  and  that, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  National 
Church,  the  national  regenerators 
have  destroyed  the  seeds  of  lasting 
prosperity,  or  even  durable  exis- 
tence.* In  the  condition  of  France, 
therefore,  we  may  see  a  living  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  demolishing 
the  Church  Establishment  upon 
public  morality,  and,  of  course,  by  a 
rapid  process,  upon  national  safety ; 
and  if^we  would  follow  the  course 
of  corruption  upon  which  they  are 
now  so  far  advanced,  we  have  now 
only  to  imitate  their  example* 


Ailat^  dn  the  CkvA. 


Tha  BTgnMBl.  «hUk. 
that.TellgMiu  lurtniotkm  liaottHe* 
ceaaarily  dependeml  npoA.  nttjpwil 
•uppori,  and  that  jou  nay  kav»-<lie 
people  to  ehooio  and  pay  tbeir  own 
pastors,  aa  they  choose  and  pagr^tMr 
own  btttchen^  baken»  and  tallon^  b 
obviously  and  palpably  imaowttdL  It 
presnpposea  that  the  people  m  mtt^ 
lified  to  Judge  what  is  goiod  for  tMm 
in  religious  tuition ;  that  an  HaoRiiig 
instinct  will  lead  them  to  chvir^  aa 
it  leads  them  to  breakfast  or  dimwr ; 
and  that  they  will  provide  tfaeas- 
■elves  with  the  requisite  anpplf  i»f 
spiritual  food,  just  aa  cerlaL^f  aa 
they  will  provide  for  the  phjaical 
necessities  or  deairet  of  their  Mag. 
Does  any  one's  experience  of  hu- 
man nature,  any  onirs  knowledge  of 
the  world,  any  one's  acquainfinGe 
with  history,  support  audi  an  opi- 
nion ?  Is  it  not  cerHln,  eiltlM  con- 
trary, that  mankind.  If  left  to  diam- 
selves,  will,  in  genenlt  make  no 
provision  whatever  for  their  -0||U- 
tual  necessities ;  that»  cngtoaeed  irilk 
the  necessities  of  their  prisaent  oen- 
djtion,  and  pressed  by  the  wants  of 
their  animal  desires,  they  will  utters 
Iv  neglect  the  weightier  mattera  of 
the  law ;  and  that  to  apply  Iho  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  and  indimiled 
competition  to  religioua  inslmctleab 
Is,  in  other  words,  to  ddlver  both 
poor  and  rich  over  to  tie  nnre- 
strained  influence  of  paeitoi^  aen* 
sualitv,  and  wickedness? 

SelNpreservalion  la  tlie  itatleir  of 
nature;  but  it  is  preaervatfon Inllila 
world,  not  the  next,  which  la .  the 
rulbg  principle.  The  clergy,  de- 
prived of  all  steady  su|^port  or  fixed 
incomes,  and  driven  to  depoid  on 
their  flocks  for  their  subsistenoc^'asust 
adapt  themselves  to  the  taatea  ttsd 
dispositions  of  the  mass  of  the  peo« 

Sle ;  and  what  that  is  we  may  every 
ay  see.  They  must  teach,  not  whit  la 
true,  or  in  the  end  useful,  but  whet  la 
agreeable,  and  at  the  moment  profit* 
able.  FanaUdsm,  extravf^gtmse^and 
absurdity— stimulus  to  the  htfeglna- 
tion«-*food  for  the  paaelona-  >ninit 


•  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimste  births  In  Paris  wb%  In  lOM^as  nine 

to  eighteen  nearly ;  In  1831,  under  the  inflosacs  of  the  Rsvolutlon  of  the  BarrissJesb 

it  liMd  become  as  eleven  to  nineteen,  or  as  one  Vk  «aa  «Gk4  %^i&i  YMsgAt^  ^ad  IsdaUy 

im  the  increase.     See  Obit.  Ann.  1832.    lu  tha  «w»Vl  «*  "M^Mtaiw* 
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become  the  predominant  character- 
btic  of  the  theological  instruction  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  Rea- 
aon,  justice,  beneficence,  self-com- 
mandy  and  devotion,  will  be  speedily 
discarded.  David  Hume  himself  has 
•aid,  that  a  Church  Establishment  is 
necesaary  to  preserve  religious  in« 
itruction  from  extravagance  and  er- 
ror;  and  Uie  observation  is  perfectly 
just  in  all  ages,  because  it  is  founded 
on  the  experienced  inabilitv  of  the 
human  mind,  iu  the  mullitude,  when 
left  to  itael^  to  resist  the  inroads  of 
imagination  and  excitement  upon  the 
donudn  of  relieion  and  reason. 

Nor  is  it  only  upon  the  middling 
and  lower  orderi  that  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  irant  of  a  religious  Es- 
tablishment would  be  speedily  felt 
Consequences,  if  possible  still  more 
disastrous,  would  inevitably  follow 
upon  the  higher  orders— upon  the 
noble,   the   haughty,   the   affluent. 
They  would  speedily  draw  off  from 
their  humbler  brethren— an  aristo- 
cratic religion  would  arise— fashion- 
able  preachers,    in    highly-rented 
g laces   of  worship,  would  attract 
rilllant  audiences — the  temple  of 
God  would  become  the  theatre  of 
vanity.  Those  who  know  how  much 
this  has  already  taken  place  in  the 
metropoliBi  even  with  all  the  equa- 
llxinff  effect  of  parochial  places  of 
worship  and  an  Establishea  Church, 
may  conceive,  how  rapidly  it  would 
spread   if  the  Establishment  were 
annihilated,  and  the  different  classes 
of  society  were  scattered  abroad  to 
seek  each  their  own  places  of  devo- 
tion, according   as   their  finances, 
their  habits,  their  inclinations,  led 
them.    A  King's  Theatre  of  religion 
would  speedily  arise;  the  atenues 
to  certain  churches,  favourites  with 
the  higher  orders,  would  be  throng- 
ed with  carriages,  while  the  unno- 
ticed poor  were  allowed  to  slink 
away    to   their    humble    meeting- 
houses through  lanes  and  alleys.  In 
such  fashionable  places  of  worship, 
could  we  expect  truth  to  be  openly 
and  fearlessly  spoken,  or  vice  right« 
1 V  and  sincerely  stigmatized  ?    Is  it 
likely  that  prevailing  vices  would  be 
loudly  condemned,  and  agreeable 
wedcnessea  sternly  reprobated,  and 
fashionable  indulgences  vehemently 
exposed,  by  pastors  who,  by  the 
propagation  otBucb  wholesome  but 


unpalatable  doctrines,  might  be  re- 
duced from  a  thousand  to  a  hun- 
dred a-year? 

Of  all  the  numerous  delusions  that 
democratic  ambition  has  succeeded 
in  palming  off  upon  mankind,  there 
is  none  so  utterly  extravagant  as  the 
doctrine,  that  an  Established  Church, 
and  the  payment  of  the  clergy  by 
means  of  tithes,  are  aristocratic  in- 
•titutlons,  and  Uiat  the  lower  orders 
would  gain  by  having  the  revenues 
of  the  Establishment  applied  to  other 
and  secular  purposes.  Who  pays 
the  clergy  in  the  Established  Church  ? 
The  landowners  in  the  country,  and 
the  houseowners  in  towns ;  that  is, 
tlie  richest  classes  in  both  situations. 
The  tithe,  apparently  paid  by  the 
farmer,  is  in  reality  defrayed  by  tlie 
landlord ;  if  it  did  not  exist,  the  rent 
he  receives  would  be  proportionally 
advanced :  the  Scotch  farmer  who 
pays  no  titlie,  pays  more  in  rent 
than  the  Englisli  does  in  rent  and 
tithe  put  together.  The  clergy 
are,  in  truth,  fandf/i  ptoprietorSf 
who  draw  their  share  of  the  produce 
on  the  condition  of  furnishmg  grn* 
tnitous  instruction  to  the  people  in 
the  momentous  subjects  of  religion; 
while  the  landowner  draws  the  re- 
mainder under  no  such  condition. 
In  what  way  the  labouring  or  indus- 
trious classes  are  to  be  benefited  by 
depriving  the  clergy  of  the  landed 
estates  which  now  enable  the  poor 
to  receive  from  them  the  blessing  of 
religious  instruction  for  nothing,  and 
throwing  them  directly  as  a  burden 
upon  the  hard-earned  wa^es  of  the 
poor,  we  leave  it  to  the  advocates  of 
such  a  change  to  explain. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  must 
be  either  to  extinguish  religious 
instruction  altogether,  and  leave  the 
people  in  a  nominally  Christian 
state,  without  information  on  their 
duties  or  the  other  world,  but  what 
they  could  pick  up  from  the  Mecha- 
nics' Institutesand  Penny  Magazines, 
or  to  force  everj  congregation  to 
midntdn  its  own  clergyman.  If  the 
revoluUoniata  intend  the  first,  we 
understand  them.  They  wiah  to 
reduce  Great  Britain  to  a  heathen 
state;  to  allow  the  human  mind, 
deprived  of  the  light  of  revelation, 
to  recur  to  the  abtiurdlty  and  groaa- 
neaa  (^  ^X^^Mimd^x   ^«^  ^fs>^)^ 
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the  Hinilrto«,  or  the  brilliant  mytlio- 
loffy  of  llie  Ciret'ks,  or  tlu;  austere 
KiIpiT.-tiliim  of  iho  Druids.  If  not, 
tli*-y  5in»  (ioulille»»s  pn»pur<*d  to  show 
ho'.v  tb.i*  Iiuinaii  mind,  conMiinod  as 
it  is  with  i'fasrles^  anxi»*ty  cm  tho 
iijovernini'nt  of  this  world,  and  the 
eviM'its  of  tin*  next,  is  to  be  prevented 
from  relapsing:  into  error,  hiatlien 
Kiiperstiiinn,  pa^ran  l)eli»:f,  the  inva- 
riable ailf'ndanis,  in  every  former 
age  of  llie  world,  of  the  extinction 
or  neiilect  of  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  (iod.  If  this  is  not  the  desii^n 
of  the  revoluiiiMiists,  and  they  really 
desire  ti)  preserve  tiie  (inistian 
reliu'ion  in  this  country,  they  are 
doiihile>>  prepared  to  slicw  ht»w  the 
workiniT  rla>>t»s,  whose  interests 
they  pretend  to  advocati»,  are  to  1)0 
benefited  by  ecmtiseatinj^  the  proper- 
ty whieh  now  payn  for  the  ri'liirious 
in^t^uction  of  the  poor,  and  layinij 
the  maintenance,  of  the  clerjry  as  a 
direct  tax  upon  the  waives  of  indus- 
try. 

Of  all  the  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, the  cleri'V  an»  the  on<»  who 
i»p»'nd  their  inctHnes  mo-st  directly 
and  innui'iliately  anion:;  the  j»eople 
of  their  own  \iciuity.  'Ihis  is  a  most 
important  rircumhiante,  especially 
in  an  aire  when  tin*  tendency  ti»  llv 


the  cata1o|^ue  of  MiuUterial  dclin« 
quencies  against  Ireland,  he  placed 
in  the  vcry^front  rank  the  extinction 
of  the  ten  bishops, ''  almost  the  only 
remnant  of  resident  landowners  left  in 
tlie  country."  Such  are  the  inconsist- 
encies of  the  revolutionists;  and  the 
opinion  to  which  the  ercat  Agitator 
has  now  arrived  as  to  the  propriety 
of  not  extin!^uishing  tlie  clerey, 
and  depriving  the  people  of  the  in- 
estimable  benefits  of  such  a  body 
of  landowners  constantly  resldins; 
amongst  them,  will  be  universal, 
when  the  voice  of  passion  is  stilled; 
but  not  perhaps  before  the  great 
work  of  spoliation  is  effected,  and  tho 
Church  has  ceased  to  be  numbered 
among  the  landowners  of  England. 
Incalculable  would  be  the  eFila 
to  the  poor,  if  the  present  race  of 
resident  clergymen  were  extirpa- 
ted by  the  dihflfdution  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  their  place  supplied 
only  by  dissenting  ministers,  or 
nirt<y  as  in  regenerated  France. 
Would  such  a  body,  hardly  equal  in 
point  of  ac(iuirement,  family,  edu- 
cation, or  income,  to  the  humblest 
class  of  present  schoolmasters,  be 
expected  to  perform  tho  functions, 
or  discharge  tlie  duties,  or  carry  on 
tlie  beneticence  of  the  present  parish 


abroad,  and  loriret  the  anxieties  of    priests?    Connected  as  the  clergy 
"  '    '    '     ■      "  ''  now  are  with  the  landed  proprietors, 

and  freijuently  the  aristocracy,  by 
family,  university  education,  and 
society,  and  with  the  poor  by  duty, 
proximity  of  residence,  and  (christian 
lienevolence,  they  form  a  link,  bind- 
ing together  the  higher  and  lower  or- 
ders, of  inestimable  value  and  impor- 
tance; whose  iutluence  has  done 
more  than  that  of  any  otlier  class  to 
knit  society  together,  whose  value 
could  only  be  fully  appreciated  if 
they  were  removed,  ana  an  irrepa- 
rable chasm  left  in  the  place  which 
they  occupied*.  Sup|K)sc  a  tax-ga- 
tlierer  sent  down  to  every  county. 


Britain  in  iliedi^Nipation  and  luxury 
of  fon-iiru  capitals,  is  so  extremely 

inexaleni  in  llie  landed  proprietors. 
1«)W  strange,  thiMi,  that  the  clergy 
and  bir^hops,  wl:«i  are  the  cla&?>  of 
all  olhi-rs  of  the  landed  i)roprie- 
tors  who  are  nu»st  resident,  and 
encouraire  donn*>tic  industry  nn)Ft 
largely  by  their  wealth,  should  be 
the  one  agaiu'^t  whom  so  great  a  cla- 
mour is  raised,  and  that  the  lay  own- 
ers, who  are  subject  to  no  obligation 
of  residence,  and  do  nothing  what- 
ever for  their  incomes,  should  be 
uilow<*d  to  range  the  world  over  in 
quest    of   pleasure    or   excitement, 


with(»ut     raising    any    j»»rtlou'*y    (»f    to  collect  tho  tithes  for  behoof  of 


their  possessions.'  0*('onnell  sees 
this  rleaily,  ihoiijh  freipu-ntly  for 
party  purposes  he  thinks  fit  to  con- 
ceal or  snpjiross  it.  Wlien  the  Irish 
Chtinh  lli'torm  l>ill  was  brouuht  in 
J<ist  session,  he  said  that  he  hailed  it, 
and  espeeially  the  suppre-^sion  of  l!ie 
//•//  />/>//* */;r/Vs,  as  the  greatest  l»oou 
t'vri   nnitvivvil  upon   the  KmeraM 


the  consolidated  fund,  or  in  aid  of 
the  establishment  for  the  diffusion 
of  politico-economical  and  scientific 
disijuisitions;  will  such  an  officer 
supply  the  place  of  a  (Christian  cler- 
cryman,  living  in  the  several  parishes, 
visiting  the  poor,  heading  all  the 
uuderiakings  for  their  improvement, 
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they  rejoiced,  and  ireeping  with  them 
when  they  wept?  Are  the  farmers 
likely  to  compound  their  tithes  for 
a  twentieth  instead  of  a  tenth  of  the 
produce  with  such  a  Government 
collector,  as  the  Parliamentary  re- 
turns prove  they  now  do  with  the 
Established  Clergy?  Widely,  wofully 
different  will  be  their  situation,  when 
the  parsonage-house  is  in  ruins^ 
the  parish  church  going  to  decay, 
its  pulpit  occupied  by  a  dissenting 
zealot,  or  a  Catholic  bigot,  maintain- 
ed by  themselves,  and  their  tithes 
paid  besides  to  an  inexorable  collec- 
tor in  the  county  town,  from  what  it 
now  is  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
and  venerable  Establishment  of  Eng- 
land, with  grateful  feeling  and  social 
interchange  of  kindness,  endearing 
the  pastor  to  his  parishioners,  and 
the  Christian  shepherd  and  his  affec- 
tionate flock  living  and  dying  to- 
gether. 

The  inequality  in  the  emoluments 
of  livings  in  different  situations,  and 
the  abuse  of  pluralities,  is  the  inces- 
sant theme  of  declamation.  But  while 
we  admit  that  something  should  be 
done,  and  that,  too,  right  speedily,  to 
raise  up  the  numerous  small  livings 
to  a  level  with  the  incomes  requisite 
for  a  clergyman's  family,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  that  if  all  livings 
are  made  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  size,  and  pluralities  are  abo- 
lished, the  peculiar  dignity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Establisliment  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  It  is 
a  most  perilous  thing  to  extinguish 
emulation  in  any  class  of  men,  or  say 
to  a  man  put  down  at  five-and-twenty 
in  a  living,  "  Here  you  are  for  life : 
exertion  can  neither  better,  nor  in- 
dolence injure  your  fortunes."  If 
you  have  a  complete  equality  in 
livings,  beware  lest  you  have  at  the 
same  time  a  similar  equality  in  the 
intellectual  qualifications  of  tlicir  in- 
cumbents. If  every  clergyman  is 
bound  for  ever  to.  one  spot,  is  tliere 
no  danger  that  tJiey  will  often  be 
reduced  to  the  contracted  ideas  and 
narrow  views,  hardly  avoidable  by 
those  constantly  chained  to  a  limited 
set  of  objects  ?  We  have  the  highest 
regard  tor  the  respectability  and 
utility  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of 
Scotland;  but  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  their  obvious  inferiority  in 
tlieological  0C(jrujrement  and  general 


information  to  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, and  often  marvel  that,  among 
a  thousand  men  of  good  education, 
and  decent  competence,  so  few 
names  of  general  celebrity  should 
be  found ;  that  so  few  -  Chalmerses 
or  Thomsons  exist  in  the  land  of 
Robertson  and  Blair.  It  would  be 
a  most  lamentable  circumstance  if, 
from  the  triumph  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples, a  similar  equality  of  income 
and  intellect  were  to  be  found  under 
the  Church  of  England.  The  in- 
equality in  the  livines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  brilliant  prizes  in  its 
lottery,  the  numerous  blanks  which 
threaten  its  members,  and  invigorate 
their  exertions,  are  the  best  security 
for  general  and  unflinching  exertion, 
and  perfectly  suited  to  Uie  varied, 
and, at  first  sight,  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture, which  distinguishes  the  lay  so- 
ciety of  tlie  empire — that  singular 
union  of  aristocratic  feeling  with  de- 
mocratic ambition,  of  patrician  pride 
with  plebeian  vigour,  of  general 
equality  in  rights  and  excessive  dif- 
ference in  condition,  which  charac- 
terises English  society.  A  more  equal 
distribution  of  livings  may  be  mti- 
fjing  to  democratic  envy,  or  suitable 
to  republican  equality ;  but  it  could 
not  ^il  to  diminish  the  varied  ac- 
quirements and  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence which  has  so  long  distin- 
guished, and  now  more  than  ever 
distinguitihcs,  the  Church  of  England, 
and  would  rapidly  extinguish-  those 
illustrious  names  which,  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  theology 
more  Uian  any,  have  immortalized  ita 
history.  The  present  is  an  aspiring 
and  an  energetic  age.  No  claas  in 
society  can  slumber  with  impunity  at 
its  post  So  great  are  the  efforts 
making  in  every  line  of  life,  under  - 
the  pressure  or  overbearing  neces- 
sity, that  to  remain  still  is  to  re- 
trograde. If  the  English  Church, 
under  the  paralysis  brought  on  by 
the  extinction  of  all  great  objects 
of  ambition  to  its  members,  is  re- 
duced to  comparative  obscurity  and 
indolence,  it  will  rapidly  fall  into 
contempt, and, like  the  revolutionized 
Church  of  France,  fail  in  possessing 
any  influence  over  a  corrupt  com- 
munity, or  discharging  the  most  es- 
sential duties  of  a  (/hristlan.  Fa^Ap 
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clergy  still  are  by  the  rural  pariahion- 
era,  and  \iovr  strong  religious  feeling 
still  is  in  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  we  entertain  more  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test which  1^3  now  commenced,  than 
any  other  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  We  should  hare  no  fears 
whatever  for  the  result,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of 
the  body  to  whom  the  New  Consti- 
tution has  given  so  destructive  a 
preeminence,  and  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  ten-pounders  who  are 
eitlier  themselves  Dissenters,  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  envy  and  spite  so 
frequent  among  tlie  lower  classes 
of  their  different  communions.  We 
trust,  however,  with  confidence  in 
the  hitherto  untainted  hearts  of  the 
rural  population ;  we  rely  upon  the 
sanctity  and  justice  of  the  cause 
which  the  Church  is  called  to  de- 
feud, — upon  the  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  courage  of  its  leaders,— and,  most 
of  all,  upon  the  influence  of  truth 
and  returiiing  moderation,  even  up- 
on a  numerous  portion  of  the  com- 
munity whose  seduction  has  hither- 
to given  the  enemies  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  fatal  an  advantage.  We 
trust  that  Uie  feelings  of  religion, 
and  the  reverence  for  Christianity, 
are  yet  all-powerful  with  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people ;  tliat  this  con- 
stiiutes  an  essential,  a  vital  differ- 
ence between  our  situation  and  Uiat 
of  France  at  the  commencement  of 
her  Revolution;  and  that  the  elo- 
quent description  of  Mr  Burke  is 
yet  applicable  to  the  English  peo- 
ple. **  VVe  know,  and,  what  is  better, 
we  feel  inwardly,  that  religion  is  Uie 


baaifl  of  dTilized  society,  and  the 
source  of  all  good,  and  of  all  com- 
fort We  are  ao  convinced  of  thia, 
that  there  is  no  rust  of  superstition 
with  which  the  continual  absurdity 
of  the  human  mind  might  have 
crusted  it  over  in  the  courae  of 
ages,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
of  the  people  of  England  would 
not  prefer  t^  impiety*  We  aball 
never  be  such  foots  aa  to  call  in  «a 
enemy  to  the  substance  of  anj  sys- 
tem to  remove  its  corruptioM^  So 
supply  its  defects,  or  to  peiiset  Ita 
construction.  If  mir  rsngioqa  %a* 
nets  should  ever  want  a  fisriherp^ 
cidaUon,  we  ahali  not  call  on  Atkosm 
to  explain  them.  We  ahall  not  ilj^t 
up  our  temple  from  that  unhallowed 
fire.  It  will  be  illuminated  with 
other  lighta.  It  will  be  perfumed 
with  other  incense  than  tlie  infec- 
tious stuff  which  is  imported  by  iIm 
smugglers  in  adulterated  metaphy- 
sics. If  our  Ecclesiutical  fisuip 
blishment  should  want  a  reviMoot 
it  is  not  avarice  or  rapacity,  pubilc 
or  private,  that  we  shall  emfdoy  for 
the  audit,  or  receipt,  or  applicatioB 
of  its  consecrated  revenuOiit  We  are 
resolved  to  have  an  Eatahllahed 
Cliurch,  an  Established  M«iVGhy» 
an  Established  Aristocracy,  end  an 
Established  Democracy,  eadvln  tiia 
degree  it  exists,  and  no  more.  IQo^ 
lently  condemning  neither  theGreelc 
nor  Armenian,  nor,  aince  the  lietta 
have  subsided,  the  Roman  ayatem 
of  religion,  we  prefer  the  Proteat* 
ant  ;^not  because  we  think  it  haa 
less  of  the  Christian  religion  in  lt» 
but  because,  in  our  judgment  it  haa 
more.  We  are  rroteatanta^  not 
from  indifference,  but  aeal.*' 
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BOB  DURKe's  DUGL  WITH  ENSIGN  BRADT  OP  THE  48TR. 

Chap.  I. 

Row  BOB  WAS  IN  LOVE  WITH  BUSS  THEODOStA  MACNAVARA. 

'*  Whkn  the  48th  were  qnartered  !n  nose  was  turned  up,  as  they  say  WM 
Mallowv  I  was  there  on  a  visit  to  one  that  of  Cleopatra ;  and  her  mouth, 
of  the  Purcells,  who  abound  in  that  which  was  never  idle,  being  ilwaya 
part  of  the  world,  and,  being  some  employed  in  eating,  drinlcing,  shout- 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  younger  ing,  or  laughing,  was  of  considerable 
than  I  am  now,  thought  I  might  as  dimensions.  Her  eyes  were  piercers, 
well  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Theodosia  with  a  slight  tendency  to  a  cast ;  and 
Macnamara.  She  was  a  fine  grown  her  compiezion  was  equal  to  a  foot* 
rirl,  full  of  flesh  and  blood,  rose  five  man's  piush  breeches,  or  the  first 
foot  nine  at  least  when  shod,  had  tinge  or  the  bloom  of  momiin;  bunt* 
many  excellent  points,  and  stepped  ing  through  a  summer  cloud,-  or 
out  slappingly  upon  her  pasterns,  what  else  verse-making  men  are  fond 
She  was  somewhat  of  a  roarer,  it  of  saying.  I  remember  a  young  man 
must  be  admitted,  for  vou  could  who  was  in  love  with  her  writing  a 
hear  her  from  one  end  of  the  Walic  song  about  her,  in  which  there  was 
to  the  other;  and  I  am  told,  that  as  one  or  other  of  the  similes  above 
she  has  grown  somewhat  aged,  she  mentioned,  I  forget  whieh.  The 
shewttynptomsof  vice,  but  I  knew  verses  were  said  to  be  very  clever, 
nothing  ol^  the  latter,  and  did  not  as  no  doubt  they  were ;  but  I  do  not 
mind  tiie  former,  because  I  never  recollect  them,  never  being  able  to 
hadafkncy-for  your  mimini-pimini  remember  poetrr.  Dosy's  mother 
young  ladies,  with  their  mouths  used  to  say  thatitwasahectielllldb 
squeezed  into  the  shape  and  dimen-  — ^if  so,  it  was  a  very  permanent 
sions  of  a  needle's  eye.  I  always  flush,  for  it  never  left  her  cheeka 
suspect  such  damsels  as  having  a  for  a  moment,  and,  had  It  not  bc« 
very  portentous  design  against  man-  longed  to  a  young  lady  In  a  gallop- 
kind  in  general.  ing  consumption,  would  have  done 

**  She  was  at  Mallow  for  the  sake  of  honour  to  a  dairy-maid, 

the  Spa,  it  being  understood  that  she  "  Pardon  these  details,  gentlemen,** 

was  consumptive  —  though  1*11  an-  said  Bob  Burke,  sighing,  **  but  one 

swer   for   it,  her  lungs  were  not  always  thinks  of  the  first  loves.  Tom 

touched ;  and  I  never  saw  any  signs  Moore  says,  that  '  there's  nothing 

of  consumption  about  her,  except  at  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  youM  love% 

meal  times,  when  her  consumption  dram  ;*  and  talking  of  that,  irthen^B 

was  undoubtedly  great.    However,  any  thing  left  in  the  brandv  bottie, 

her  mother,  a  very  nice  middle-aged  hand  it  over  to  me.    Here  i  to  the 

woman-Hshe  was  of  the  O'llegans  of  days  gone  by,  they  will  never  come 

the  West,  and  a  perfect  lady  in  her  again.    Dear  Dosy,  you  and  I  had 

manners,   with  a  very  remarkable  some  fun  together.    1  see  her  now 

red  nose,  which  she  attributed  to  a  with  her  red    hair  escaping  from 

cold,  which  had  settled  in  that  part,  under  her  hat,  in  a  peapgreen  baUt^ 

and  which  cold  she  was  always  en-  a  stiff  cuttingwhip  in  her  hand,  ]kk« 

deaTouriug  to  cure  with  various  bsl-  ing  it  into  Tom  the  Devil,  a  black 

samie  preparations  taken  Inwardly,  horse,  that  would  have  carried  a  six- 

— maintained  that  her  poor  chicken,  teen  stoner  over  a  six-foot  wall,  fol- 

a«  she  called  her,  was  very  delicate,  lowing  Will  Wrixon's  hounds  at  the 

and  required  the  air  and  water  of  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and 

Mallow  to  cure  her.  Theodosia,  (she  singing  out,  'Go  it,  my  trumps.' 

was  so  named  after  some  of  the  Li«  These  are  the  recollections  that  bnng 

merick  family,)  or,  as  we  generally  tears  in  a  man's  eyes." 

called  her,  Dosy,  was  rather  of  a  san-  There  were  none  visible  in  Bob's, 

guine   complexion,  with   hair  that  but  as  he  here  finished  his  dram,  It  to 

might  be  styled  auburn,  but  which  perhaps  a  convenient  opportunity 

usually  received  another  name.  Her  for  coadui^u^^  %  chaa^^ 


li  n^'h  JiniK'^^  DuthAt/t  I^lii'i*jn  BtXtfhh  iMajTy 


C'lIAl'.  II. 

ilM\\    L.N    I'.N  \'Ai\i}\    \MiNT   in  DRINK  TEA  WITH  MlsS  TIIEODO>IA 

MA*.  NAM  AH  A. 

"  Til  I.  <la y  oi  llial  Imni  was  ilic  very  l(?ss  conRe(|iiODCC  than  llie  knocking 

(lay  that  led  to  my  duel  with  Hrady.  out  of  Iiis  brains,  if  he  had  any;  but 

lit'  was  a  loMiT,  straddling,  waddle  lie  did  not  escape  a  smart  rap  from 

niiMithod  (hap,  who  liad  n(»    more  a  stone  whicli  one  of  Tom's  heels 

notion  (.'f  ridinir  a  iiiint  than  a  rhino-  Hung  back  with  such  unhicky  accu- 

coros.  Ill*  was  inouiit(>d  on  ashowy-  racy,  as  to  hit  Brady  right  in  the 

(•n(njf;1i-h)okini>:   ninrc,    which    liad  mouth,  knocking  out  one  of  his  eye 

b.'cn  ncrv(Ml   l»y  Rodolphus  Kooti-  t(>oth,  (which,  1  do  not  recollect.) 

man,  tlic  hors(>- doctor,  and  thoiiirh  Brady    clapped    his    hand    to    his 

*  a  LTood  *iin  to  look  at,  was  a  rum  mouth,   and   bawled,   as  any  man 

*u!i   tv>    ::<>;'    :^i><l   before  she  was  mi^ht  do  in  such  a  C4ise,  so  Ioud» 

nerved,  all  the  work  had  been  taken  that  MIms  Dosy  checked  Tom  for  a 

out  ol   her  )>y  loni;  l^anty  Philpot,  minute,  to  turn  round,  and  there  she 

who  ^old  her  to  Brady  after  dinner  Haw   him    making  the  most  horrid 

for  llMy  pounds,  she  beim.^  not  worth  faces  in  the  world,  his  mouth  stream- 

tu'tMity  in  her  best  day,  and  Urady  in<^  blood,  and  himself  painted  green 

iiivitit;  his  bill  at  tiiree  months  for  from  head  to  foot,  with  as  pretty  a 

tiie  lii:y.    My  fii(>nd  the  en>i^n  was  coat  of  shinin*^  hlimc  as  was  to  be 

no  juii^e  of  a  horse,  and  the  e\ent  found  in  the  province  of  Munster. 

hhewi  (1  that  my  cousin  Laiity  was  *  Thai's   the  gentleman    you  just 

no  jud.e  of  a  bill  --not  a  cross  of  the  leapt  over,  MIi^h  Dosy,'  said  I.  for  I 

till)  basin::  been  paid  from  that  day  had  Joined  her,  *  and  beseems  to  bo 

U)  this,  ami  it  i**  (»ut  of  the  question  in  som(\  c(mfu8ion/    *  1  am  sorry,* 

ii  Mv,  it  b<  iniT  loiiL'  pa^l  tiie  statutt*  said  she*,  *  H(d),  that  I  should  have 

nt    linsiiation-,    to    say   m.ihirii;   of  in  any  way  oflendedhim  orany  other 

IJrady  haviiu^  ^ince  twiee  taken  the  gentleman,  by  leaping  over  him,  but 

benelit  of  the  Art.      So  b(»ih  pavtiiis  1  can*t  wait  now.      Take  him  my 

jockeyed  one  another,  ha>in>:   that  compliuuMits,  and  tell  him  1  should 

pleusure,whieh  must  do  them  instead  lie  happy  to  see  him  at  tea  at  six 

of  prolit.  o'clock  this  evening,  in  a  different 

*'  >he  wa*»  a  bay  clu  stnul,  and  no-  suit.'      Off  she  went,    and   I  rode 

ihinj:  would  do  Hrady  but  he  must  back  with  her  message,  (by  which 

run  iier  at  a  little  •'ap  which  Miss  means  1  was  thrown  out,)  and  would 

I  >oNy  was  iToiiii;  to  clear,  in  order  to  you  believe  it,  he  had  the  ill  manners 

>hew  his  ;^ailantry  and  ability;  and  to  say  *  the  h ;'  but  I  shall  not 

ceit.unly  L  mu^t  do  him  the  credit  to  repeat  what  he  said.  It  was  impo* 
raythat:  e  di<!iret  his  mare f'«  the i(ap,  lite  to  the  last  degree,  not  to  say 
widch  •  .»>»  no  small  feat,  but  ther<j  profane,  but  perhaps  he  may  be 
slie  broke  down,  and  olV  went  Brady,  somewhat  excused  under  his  pecu- 
neck  and  crop,  into  as  line  a  pocd  ot  liar  circumstances.  There  is  no 
stagnant  j^reen  mud  as  y(;u  would  knowing  what  even  Job  himself 
i.'ver  wish  to  se -.  lie  was  ducked  mip;ht  have  said,  immediately  after 
rcu'ularly  in  it,  and  he  came  out,  if  having  been  thrown  off  his  horse  into 
ntit  in  the  ja<ket.  yet  in  the  cobMirs,  a  ffreen  pool,  with  his  eye-tooth 
(»t  the  llille  liriu'ade,  lo(»kinL'  ruet'ul  knocked  out,  Ids  mouth  fidl  of  mud 
enoujh  at  his  misfortune,  as  you  and  blood,  on  being  asked  to  a  tea- 
may  sU]>])ose.    But  he  had  not  much  party. 

liifjo  to  think  of  the  figure  he  cut,         "lie — Brady,  not  Job — went,ne- 

lor  before  he  could  well  get  up,  who  verthelcss— for,  on  our  return  to  Misa 

should  come  rijht  slap  over  him  but  Do.-y's  lodgings,  we  found  a  trian- 

MJNS   Dosy   herself  upon    Tom  the  '.'ular  note,  beautifully  perfumed,  ex« 

l>f\il,  Inisitu  cleaned  the  jjap  and  a  pressing  his  gratitude  for  her  kind 

yani  bt'yona  liie  pool  in  tine  8ly\e.  \tvv\U\\\i>\\,  w\^  \«^X\wtt,  Wt  '^Qt.  to 

lirndy    diitkn],    and    escaped    ibft  l\\\nV  oi  \.\\<£  %VvttV\X  iw^««yX^\Jv^ 
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)io  added,  he  could  not  conceive,  Iiis  no  wise  pleased  by  the  interruption, 
marc  never  having  broken  down  "  they  were  as  bright  as  they  could 
witli  him  before — which  was  true  be  made,  and  so  was  all  the  lace,  and 
enough,  as  that  was  the  first  day  he  other  traps  which  1  shall  not  specify 
ever  mounted  her — and  she  having  more  minutely,  as  I  am  in  presence 
been  bought  by  himself  at  a  sale  of  of  so  sharp  a  critic  He  was,  in 
the  Earl  of  Darlington's  horses  last  fact,  in  full  dress — as  you  know  is 
year,  for  two  hundred  guineas.  Slio  done  in  country  quarters'—and  being 
was  a  great  favourite,  he  went  on  not  a  bad  plan  and  elevation  of  a 
to  say,  with  the  Ear),  who  often  rode  man,  looked  well  enough.  Misa 
her,  and  ran  at  Doncaster  by  the  Dosy,  I  perceived,  had  not  been  per- 
namo  of  Miss  Russell.  All  tliis  laU  fectly  ignorant  of  the  rank  and  cen- 
ter part  of  the  note  was  not  quite  so  dition  of  the  gentleman  over  whom 
true,  but  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  she  had  leaped,  for  she  was  dressed 
that  when  we  talk  about  horses,  we  in  her  purple  satin  body  and  white 
are  not  tied  down  to  be  exact  to  a  skirt,  whicnshe  always  put  on  when 
letter.  If  wo  were,  God  help  Tat-  she  wished  to  be  irresistible,  and  her 
tersal's!  hair  was  suffered  to  flow  in  long 

*'  To  tea,  accordingly,  the  ensign  ringlets  down  her  fair  neckband,  by 

came  at  six,  wiped  clean,  and  in  a  Jupiter,  it  was  fair  as  a  swan's,  ana 

different   set-out   altogether    from  as   majestic   too — and  no  mistake, 

what  he  appeared  in  on  emerging  Yes !  Dosy  Macnamara  looked  di- 

from  the  ditch.    He  was,  to  make  vine  that  evening, 

use  of  a  phrase  introduced  from  Uio  *'  Never  mind  I  Tea  was  brought 

ancient    Latin    into    the    modern  in  by  Mary  Kecfe,  and  it  was  just 

Greek,  togged  up  in  tlie  most  ap-  as  all  other  Uas  have  been  and  will 

proved  style  of  his  Majesty's  forty-  be.    Do  not,  however,  confound  it 

eightli  foot.    Bright  was  the  scarlet  witli  the  wafer-sliced  and  hot-water- 

of  his  coat— deep  the  blue  of  his  ed  abominations  which  are  inflicted, 

facings."  perhaps  justly,  on  the  wretched  in- 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Antony  dividuals  who  are  guilty  of  haunt- 
Ilarrison,  here  interrupting  the  iiif^  .soirees  Bud  concirsuzionesm  Ms 
speaker ;  '*  the  forty-eighth  are  not  good  and  bad  city  of  London.  The 
royals,  and  you  ought  to  know  that  tea  was  congou  or  souchong,  or  some 
no  regiment  but  those  which  are  other  of  these  Chinese  affairs,  for 
royal  sport  blue  facings.  I  rcmem-  any  Mn^  I  know  to  the  contrary; 
bcr,  once  upon  a  time,  in  a  coffee-  for,  havmg  dined  at  the  house,  I 
shop,  detecting  a  very  smart  fellow,  was  mixing  my  fifth  tumbler  when 
who  wrote  some  clever  Uiings  in  a  tea  was  brought  in,  and  Mrs  Macna- 
Magazine  published  in  Edinburgh  mara  beeged  mo  not  to  disturb  my- 
by  one  Blackwood,  under  the  cha-  self;  and  she  being  a  lady  for  whom 
racter  of  a  military  man,  not  to  be  I  had  a  great  respect,  I  complied  with 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  by  his  talk-  her  de^re ;  but  there  was  a  potato- 
ing  about  ensigns  in  the  fusileers—  cake,  an  inch  thick  and  two  fe^  In 
all  the  world  knowing  that  in  the  diameter,  which  Mrs  Macnamara  in- 
fusileers  there  are  no  ensigns,  but  in  formed  me  in  a  whisper  was  made 
their  place  second  lieutenants.  Let  by  Dosy  aft^^r  tiie  hunt, 
me  set  you  ri^ht  there,  Bob ;  the  "  '  Poor  chicken,'  she  said, '  if  she 
facings  your  friend  Brady  eihibited  had  the  strengtli,  she  has  the  willing- 
to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  Mallow  ness ;  but  she  is  so  delicate.  If  you 
tea-table  must  have  been  buff«-pale  saw  her  handling  Uie  potatoes  to- 
buff."  day.' 

"  Buff,  black, blue,  brown,  yellow,  **  *  Madam,'  said  I,  looking  tender^ 

Pompadour,  brick-dust,  no  matter  and  putting  my  hand  on  my  hear^ 

what  they  were,"  continued  Burke,  in  '  1  wish  I  was  a  potato ! ' 


Bob  Surie'i  i>Ma  wiA  Siuifi  llni/t^  ^H^ 

CiiAP.  UL  '    ■ 


"  I  THOUGHT  tills  WU  an  UIIC 

monlf  mtheticwiib, after  the  mu 

of  tho  PerBiui  poet  Haliz,  but  it  wu  "'In  mj  MOgripW  Iwnlf,*  mM, 

■carcelf   out  of  in;   mouth,  when  HIu  Doit,  '  it  b  put  oowb  mI^  U 

EaiigD  Bradf,  takin|i;  a  cup  of  tea  obb  latana,  eouWins  of  KngllB^' 

from    Miita    Doa^'s    baad,    looking  capittl.LoBdoa,  «i  UMThUH^  b' 

upon  me  with  an  air  of  InRnlte  con-  the   ionth;   uul    ScMlnd,   o^M 

desceasioD,  declared  that  I  oiuhI  be  EdiDbnigb,   m  the   Forlkk   In  Iba 

the  happieBt  of  men,  as  oijr  wish  was  north ;  poiralttlon ' 

gTaoted  before  it  waa  made.    I  ma  "' Gm  f yoa  sn  ririi V mU Bndjr 


and  mf  onlv  resource  wat  to  iivkI-  aa  I  mi  sarins,  It  is  acaroo  jmm- 
low  what  I  had  just  mad?.  The  sible  for  a  goud-iookine  young  Eng- 
ensign  followed  up  his  victory  with-     llsh  officei  to  escape  the  Freftch  la- 


out  mernj.  dlet^  And  Uieo  1  played  ratfaerdee 

"'Talkingof  potatoes.  Miss  Theo-    —on  the  whole,  however,  1  thin 

dosia,'  said  he,  lookiuE  at  rae, 'puta     I  maj  say  I  won.  Mortgagealilro  ud 


■  deep 
think 

.     ,        „-„._-.  oan" 

mind  of  truffles.     Do   you  I  broke  trascati's  one  Diebt— «_ 

know  thin    most   exquisite  cake  oF  won  a  hundred  thousand  Tranca  at 

yours  much  resembles  a  i7«rrauan.r  rouge,   and    lifty  four   thousaud    at 

fyujfisf      By    Gad!    how    Colonel  roulette.    You  iiould  have  thought 

TnornloD,  Sir  Harry  Millieent,  Lord  the  croupier!*   h'oiiM  hare  fainted: 

M or rgsge shire,  and   that  desperate  they  tore  their  htfr  vltk  TmHqn 

M\<nv,  the   Honuurable  and  lleve-  The  money,    however,   aoon  wnt 

.  rund  Dick  Saltenger,  and  I,  used  to  sf^n— we  could  aot  keep  It-  A*  for 

tuck  in  truffles,  when  we  iverc  quar-  wiue,  you  bM.n  It  dvNp  than^  nd 

tered  In  Paris.    Morlgageshire— an  of  a  quality  whldiTOueuBOtgeth 

uncommon  droll  fellow ;  I  used  to  England.    At  VerjV  ^  eniBpItt'  I 

coll  his  Lordship  Morty— he  called  drank   chambutln-'it  la  a  Uad  of 

Rie  Brad~~we  were  on  such  terms ;  claret— for  three  fnnce  two  MMH  %• 

and  we  used  to  live  together  in  the  bottle,  which  waa,  beyond  iD  com- 

Itue  ilo  laPaix,  that  beautiful  street  parlson,  far  superior  to  what  I  di — "" 

close  by  the  Place  Vendume,  where  '"  "' *" ---•--> 

Uiere'o  the  pillsr.    Yuu  have  been  at 

Paris,    Miss    Macnaraara?'    asked  .  ...... 

the  ensign,  Riling  his  mouth  tviUi  a  and  sent  to  a  partleular  bfnt  tea. 

Itair-pound  bite>fthe  polato-cakoat  favourite   ipecinea,  «dien  I  ohwr 

the  same  moment.  ved  to  bim  I  had  taated  batter  In 

"Dosy  confessed  that  shchsd  never  Paris.    Out  of  pollteneii,  1  pcatand- 

trnTelled  into  any  foreign  parts  ex-  ed  to  approve  of  hla  Graca'a  tboica  i 

cejit  the  kingdom  of  Kerry  ;  and  on  but  I  give  you  my  bonoup— oDiy  I 

the  same  ([uestion  belog repeated  to  would notwiiJiUtormchbiBGiacrB 

me,  I  waa  obliged  to  admit  that  I  earn— it  was  not  to  be  eonpared  to 

ivBainnsiuiilarpredicamcnt.  Brady  what  IhadatVery'Bfaramomaib 
waa  triumpliant.  "So  Aowed  on  Brady  foraeonpla 

"'It  is  a  loss  to  any  man,' said  he,  of  houra.     The  TooferiM,  at   ae 

'  not  to  Lave  b^en  in  Paris.    I  know  thought  proper  to  call   them;  the 

that  lily  well,  aud  so  I  ought ;  but  I  Louvre,  wiUi  Ita  plcturest  the  rem>> 

did  mnn  7  naughty  things  there.'  val  of  which  be  deplored  MB  MHtn 

"'  U  liol'  said  Mrs  Macnamara.  of  taste,  BBaurlng  ua  that  ha  faod 

"'O,  madam,'  continued  Brady,  uaed  all  hia  infiuence  with  th*  Bar. 

'tlie  fact  in,  Ihat  the  Paris  ladies  were  penr  of  Euaaia  and  tho  IhAs  «( 

TMher  too  fonii  of  us  EngliBh.  Wheii  Vli3!llbn»  xn  -^nissiaih  U,  hit.  tar 

/  say  Bogliah,  I  mean  Scotch  andltU^    ■«i\a  \  ««^i<»AK™*^'*fK?!?*^ 


paruDD,  inr  superwr  w  waa*  i  aiaoR, 
a  couple  of  months  agov  at  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's,  though  hb  Gnoo 
pridea  himself  on  that  very  wfaWa 
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Montagnes  RuBses— every  thing,  in 
short,  about  Paris,  was  depicted  to 
the  astonished  mind  of  Miss  Dosj. 
Then  came  London — where  he  be- 
longed to  I  do  not  know  how  many 
clubs — and  cut  a  most  distinguished 
figure  in  the  fashionable  world.  He 
was  of  the  Prince  Regent's  set,  and 
assured  us,  on  his  honour,  that  there 
was  never  any  thing  so  ill-founded 
as  the  stories  afloat  to  the  discredit 
of  that  illustrious  person.  But  on 
what  happened  at  Carl  ton-house,  he 
felt  obliged  to  keep  silence,  the 
Prince  being  remarkably  strict  in 
exacting  a  promise  from  every  gen- 
tleman whom  he  admitted  to  his 
table^  not  to  divulge  any  thing  that 
occurred  there — a  violation  of  which 
promise  was  the  cause  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  Brummell.  As  for  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  he  would  ntJier  not  say 
any  thing. 

"  And  so  forth.  Now,  in  those  days 
of  my  innocence,  I  believed  these 
stories  as  gospel,  hating  the  fellow 
all  the  while  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  as  I  saw  that  he  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Dosy,  who  sate  in 
open-mouthed  wonder,  swallowing 
them  down  as  a  common-councilman 
swallows  turtle.  But  times  are 
changed.  I  have  seen  Paris  and 
London  since,  and  I  believe  I  know 
both  villages  as  well  as  most  men» 
and  the  deuce  a  word  of  truth  did 
Brady  tell  in  his  whole  narrative. 
In  Paris,  when  not  In  quarters,  (he 
had  joined  some  six  or  eight  months 
after  Waterloo,)  he  lived  au  Ctrl' 
guantiime  in  a  dog-hole  in  the  Rue 
Git-le-CcDur,  (a  street  at  what  I  may 
call  the  Surrey  side  of  Paris,)  among 
carters  and  other  such  folk ;  and  in 
London  I  discovered  that  his  princi- 
pal domicile  was  in  one  of  the  courts 
now  demolished  to  make  room  for 
the  fine  new  gimcrackery  at  Charing 
Cross ;  it  was  in  Round  Court,  at  a 
pieman'H  of  the  name  of  Dudfield." 

"  Dick  Dudfield  ?"  said  Jack  Gin- 
ger,  "  I  knew  the  man  well — a  most 
particular  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
a  du£Fer  besides  being  a  pieman,  and 
was  transported  some  years  ago.  He 
iM  now  a  flourishing  merchant  in 
Australasia,  and  will,  I  suppose,  in 
due  time  be  grandfather  to  a  member 
of  Congress." 

''Thf*re  it  was  that  Brady  lived 
then,"  continued  Bob  Burke,"  when 
he  was  hobnobbing  with  Georglut 
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Quartus,  and  dancing  at  Al mack's 
with  Lady  Elizabeth  Conynghame. 
Faith,  the  nearest  approach  he  ever 
made  to  royalty  was  when  he  was 
put  into  the  King's  own  Bench,  where 
he  sojourned  many  a  long  day. 
What  an  ass  I  was  to  believe  a  word 
of  such  stuff  I  but»  nevertheless,  it 
goes  down  with  the  rustics  to  the 
present  minute.  I  sometimes  sport 
a  duke  or  so  myself,  when  I  find  my- 
self among  yokels,  and  I  rise  vastly 
in  estimation  by  so  doing.  What  do 
we  come  to  London  or  Paris  for,  but 
to  get  some  touch  of  knowing  how 
to  do  things  properly  ?  It  would  be 
devilish  hara,  1  think,  for  Ensign 
Brady,  or  Ensign  Brady's  master,  to 
do  me  now-a-nays  by  flamming  off 
tides  of  high  life." 

The  company  did  no  more  than 
justice  to  Mr  Burke's  experience,  by 
unanimously  admitting  that  such  a 
feat  was  all  but  impossible. 

**  I  was,"  he  went  on, "  a  good  deal 
annoyed  at  my  inferiority,  and  I  could 
not  help  seeing  that  Miss  Dosy  was 
making  comps^sons  that  were  rather 
odious,  as  she  glanced  from  the  gay 
uniform  of  the  Ensign  on  my  habili- 
ments, which  having  been  perpetra- 
ted by  a  Mallow  tailor  with  a  hatch- 
et, or  pitchfork,  or  pickaxe,  or  some 
such  tool,  did  not  stand  the  scrutiny 
to  advantage.  I  was,  1  think,  a  bet- 
ter-looking fellow  than  Brady.  Well, 
well — laugh  if  you  like.  1  am  no 
beauty,  I  know  ;  but  then,  consider 
that  what  I  am  talking  of  was  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  more;  and  a  man 
does  not  stand  the  battering  I  have 
gone  through  for  these  sixteen  years 
with  impunity.  Do  you  call  the 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  tumblers  of 
punch,  in  all  its  varieties,  that  I  have 
since  imbibed,  nothing  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack  Ginger,  with  a 
sigh,  *'  tliere  was  a  song  we  used  to 
sing  on  board  the  Brimstone,  when 
cruising  about  the  Spanish  main — 

'If  IVIars  leaves  his  scars,  jolly  Bacchui 

as  well 
Sets  his  trace  on  the  face,  which  a  topfr 

win  tell ; 
Bat  which  a  more  merry  saMlfaign  has 

pursued, 
The  shedder  of  wine,  or  Um  shsdder  of 

blood?* 

I  forget  the  rest  of  It  Poor  Ned 
Nixon  !  It  was  he  who  nuLde  Uv^<l 
«on^— \\e^  N>r%»  ?\\^xYf^\\^\N\N.\^Vw^ 
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llie  cool  of  ibe  evoaio^,  oiiA 
iiier  day,  off  Port  Roj ul." 

"  Well,  at  all  eveiits."  said  Biirke, 
coutiiiuing  bis  narrative, "  I  t}iuu|;;lit 
1  WB8  a  butter-lookinj;  fellow  thau  laf 
rival,  anil  was  fretted  at  being  sung 
down.  I  resolved  to  outstay  biiii — 
and,  though  be  sale  luog  enougb,  I, 
who  was  more  at  borne,  cootriveil  to 
remain  after  bim,  but  It  was  only 
to  hear  b'tm  extolled. 

"  '  A  vorr  nice  youag  man,'  said 
Mrs  Macuamara.  ^ 


"'  An  extreme  nice  young  man,' 
responded  Miaa  Theodoiiia. 

"  ■  A  perfect  geutleinaa  in  bis  msn- 
ners ;  he  {luis  me  <juiie  in  mind  of 
my  uncle,  tbe  late  Jerry  O'ltegan,' 
observed  Mrs  Macnamara. 

'"  Quite  the  gendeuiaa  in  every 
parUcular,'  ejaculated  Mixs    Tbeo- 

" '  He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  tlie 
world  fur  so  young  a  man,'  remark- 
ed Hrs  Mac  nam  Bra. 

"  '  He  has  mixed  in  tliebest  socie- 
ty, too.'  cried  Miss  Tbeodosia. 

"■  It  iHagreatadvantageloHyouiig 
nan  to  travel,'  quolb  Mrs  Macna- 

" '  And  a  very  great  disadvantage 
to  a  young  man  to  be  always  slicking 
at  home,'  chimed  in  Miss  TheoduNia, 
looking  at  roe;  'it  shuts  t^em  out 
from  all  chances  of  the  elegance 
which  we  have  just  seen  displayed 
br  Ensign  Bnuly  of  the  Mlh  looL* 

"  '  For  my  pu^'  said  I,  '  I  do  sot 


ii-ith  E'lii'jH  Braftff.  [lU^ 

think  btm  tilth  aa  elPjtaDi  fellow  at 
nil.  Do  you  remember,  Do»y  Slac- 
Dtmara,  how  be  looked  when  be 
KOt  uti  out  of  the  green  puddle  to- 

"  '  Mr  Burke.'  ^ald  she, '  tbat  wu 
&b  accidrnt  tliat  miebl  happen  any 
man.  You  were  tbiowo  youraejf 
Ibis  day  week,  on  rlcaring  Jack  Pal- 
vey's  wall — so  you  need  not  reflect 
on  Mr  Brady.' 

"'in  was,'  said  I,  '  it  was  an  tan 
a  leap  as  ever  was  made;  and  I  was 
on  my  mare  iu  half  a  Hhake  after* 
warde.  Bob  Buller  of  Ballylhooias, 
or  Jack  Prendergast,  or  Fergus 
O'Connor,  could  not  have  rode  it 
better-    And  you  too' 

"  '  Well,"  said  she, '  I  am  not  going 
to  dispute  with  you.  I  am  sleepy, 
and  must  get  to  bed.' 

" '  Do,  poor  chicken,'  said  Mrs 
Macnamara,  aoolbiogly;  'and.  Bob, 
my  dear,  I  wiab  it  was  in  your  power 
to  go  travel,  and  see  tbe  Booleries 
and  the  TooleytardH,  and  the  rest, 
and  then  you  migbt  be,  In  course  of 
time,  as  geiite<'l  as  Ensign  Brady.' 

"'  Hei'gho!'  said  Miss  Do«y,  eject- 
ing a  sigh.    •  Travel,  Bob,  travel' 

*"  !  will,'  said  I,  at  once,  and  left 
tlie  bouse  In  the  moat  abrupt  man- 
ner, aftPr  c<m»igniDg  Ensign  Brady 
lo  the  particular  siieution  of  Tiai- 
phone,  Alecto,  and  Megaera,  all  com- 
pressed into  one  empluUcmwovt_ 


pressed 
kbto. 


HOW  BOB  BURKB,  APTBB  AN  IHTUTIBW  WITH  BABinT  1 
TAINBD  TBAT  HB  WU  DBIPBKATBLT  »  ton  WITB  II 
MAMA  B  A. 


jLiii^tii^ 


*'  On  leavingDoay'slodgliwa,  I  besaa 
toconaultlhealatsof  myfieart.  Am 
I  really,  said  I,  so  much  In  ]aTe,H 
to  lose  my  temper  If  this  prating 
ensign  should  carry  off  the  lady?  I 
wa*  mucb  pu2sled  to  reiolvs  the 
question.  1  walked  up  and  down 
the  SfMbHb  wbiffing  a  cigar,  for  a 
quirW^rSfc  hour,  without  balng 
-  ttbia  •■  Ma*  to  a  deciaioiL    At  laat, 

jutt  Bi  tM  i4ip^  *^  (*"'■  ■"7  "r* 

caugkl  ^  Uin^  the  window  of 
Barney  IWnntBf^  the  attomeT— old 
Six-aod-Etgb  t pence,  aa  we  u»ea  to  caU 
him.    Iknewha  waa  the  con&dvDtU 

M^fntnftha   Ma^namaram  ■  anA  ma  tlB 


my  father,  1  thought  I  had  a  claim  to 
learu  eomelbing  about  tbe  iSain  of 
Hiss  Dosy.  1  understood  sbe  wu 
an  heiress,  but  hod  never,  until  now, 
thought  of  eotjuii'liig  into  the  precise 
amount  of  her  expectances.  Seeing 
that  tbe  old  fellow  was  up.  I  detei- 
mitied  (o  etep  iivcr,  aad  louad  tiUn 
in  the  middle  of  law-papers,  idibough 
it  was  ilien  rather  lutt-,  with  a  pot- 
bellied jug,  of  ibo  beu'bive  pattern, 
by  bis  side,  full  of  punch— or  mber, 
!  should  say,  bnlf- full  i  for  Six-and- 
li\g\t\.9«nc«  kftd  UQV  butsD  idlv.  Hi* 
(.i\ufi-Kii\o>«e4  *S%  "**»  '--- 
one  *'\ic  vA  \A»  Veai— W,* 
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his  cravat  off-^his  shirt  unbuttoned  ''On  this  recollection  of  the  merits 
— his  stockings  halF  down  his  lean  of  my  sainted  sire,  the  attorney  wept; 
legs— his  feet  in  a  pair  of  worsted  and  in  spite  of  all  his  professional 
slippers.  The  old  fellow  was,  in  determinations,  whether  the  potency 
short,  relaxed  for  the  night,  but  he  of  the  fluid  or  the  memory  of  the 
had  hia  pen  in  his  hand.  deceased  acted  upon  him,  I  gol  at 

"'I   am  only  filling  copies   of  the  facts.    Dosyhad  not  more  than 

capiases.  Bob,'  said  he;  'light  and  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  the 

pleasant  woric,  which  does  not  dis-  world— her  mother's  property  waa 

tress  one  in  an  evening.    There  are  an  annuity  which  expired  with  her* 

a  few  of  your  friends  booked  here,  self;  but  her  uncle,  by  the  father's 

What  has  brought  you  to  me  so  late  side,  Mick  Macnamara  of  Kawleaah, 

to-night?— but  your  father's  son  is  had  an  estate  of  at  least  five  hundred 

always  welcome.    Aye,  there  were  a-year,  which,  in  case  of  his  dying 

few  men  like   your  father— never  without  issue,  was  to  come  to  her— 

stagged  in  a  lawsuit  in  his  life — saw  besides  a  power  of  money  saved ;    * 

it  always  out  to  the  end— drove  it  Mick  being  one  who,  to  uae   the 

from  court  to  court ;— if  he  was  beat,  elegant   phraseologr  of  my  friend 

why,  so   much  the  worse,  but  he  the  attorney,  would  skin  a  flea  for 

never  fretted— if  he  won,  foith  I  he  the  sake  of  selling  the  hide.     All 

squeezed  the  opposite  party  well,  this  money,  ten  thousand  pounds,  or 

Aye,  he  was  a  fl^ood* hearted,  honest,  something  equally  musical,  would  in 

straightforward  man.    1  wish  I  had  all  probability  go  to  Miss  Doay— 

a  hundred  such  clients.    So  here's  the  L.500  a-year  was  hers  by  en- 

his  memory  anyhow.'  tail.    Now,  as  her  uncle  was  eighty- 

"  Six-and-Eightpence  had  a  good  four  years  old,  unmarried,  and  in 

right  to  give  the  toast,  as  what  con-  the  last  stage  of  the  palsy,  it  was  m 

stituted  tne  excellence  of  my  father  thing  as  sure  as  the  bank,  that  Miss 

in  his  eyes  had  moved  most  of  the  Dosy  was  a  very  rich  heiress  in^ 

?[ood  acres  of  Ballyburke  out  of  the  deed, 
aniily  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers;        "  'So— >80,'  said  Sijt-and*Eight*    " 
but  from  filial  duty  I  complied  with  pence—'  this— this — is  strictly  com* 
the  attorney's  request  — the   more  nddle-confid-confiddledential.  Do- 
readily,  because  1  well  knew,  from  do  not  say  a  word  about  it.    I  ought 
lung  experience,  that  his  skill   in  not  to  have  to-told  it— but,  you  do* 
punch-making  was  unimpeachable,  dog,  you  wheedled  it  out  of  ma. 
So  we  talked  about  my  father's  old  Da-dang  it,  I  co-could  notref-refuse 
lavv8uit8,andIgotBamevintoexcel-  your  father's  so-son.    You  are  ve* 
lent  humour,  byletting  him  tell  me  of  very  like  him — as  I  sSrsaw  him  sit- 
the  great  skill  and  innnite  adroitness  ting  many  a  ti-time  in  that  cha>cbair. 
which  he  had  displayed  upon  a  mid-  But  you  nev-never  will  have  hia 
tiplicity  of  occasions.    It  was  not,  spu-spunk  in    a   sho-shoot   (suit), 
however,  until  we  were  deep  in  the  There,  the  lands  of  Arry-arry-arry- 
second  jug,  and  SIx-aud-Eigntpence  bally- bally -be -beg- clock -clough* 
was  beginning  to  shew  symptoms  of  macde-de*duagh — confound  the  wo* 
being  cut,  that  I  ventured  to  intro«  word — of  Arryballybegcloughmao- 
duce  the  subject  of  my  visit    I  did  duagh,  the  finest  be-bog  in  the  co- 
it  as  cautiously  as  I  could,  but  the  country — are   ye-yours  —  but  you 
ol<l  fellow  soon  found  out  my  drifu  haven't  spu-spunk  to  go  into  Cha- 
"  '  No,'    hiccuped  he  — '  Bob—  chancery  for  it,  like  your  worthy 
'twont — 'twont — do.    Close  as  green  fa-father.  Go-god  rest  his  soul.  Blow 
— green   wax.     Never  te-tell   pro-  out  that  se-second  cfr-candle,  Bo-bob^ 
f«*(i8  -  profess  -  professional    secrets,  for  I  hate  waste.' 
Know  her  expec — hiccup — tances  to        "  '  There's  but  one  la  ttv  room, 
a  ten-ten-penny.    So  you  are  after  Barney,'  said  I. 
—after— her  ?  Ah,  Bo-bob !     She'll        "^ '  You  mean  to  ^If/  ^iM^tied 
be  a  ca- catch— let  not  a  wo- word  he,  'that  I  am  ti94$mfpiff    Welly 
from  me.    No— never.  Bar-neyPe-  Well,  ye-voung  fe-MlhM^  #811, 1  Am 
pulveru-taft   is  game  to  the  last,  their  je-joke.    How#¥il^  Ilk  tbb  je- 
Kever  bc-betrayed  ye-your  father.  i^K^  ia\i\,^^\i  Y^>w^>^^Vw!B%' 
God  rest  hia  soui-^he  wiw  a  wo-  K«r\|  \oV%A»%aaA.«K^lV»'^'^v^^^^ 
worthy  man.'  W%y  Xo  \>t— •  lAa^ wtit  OftAwoA^^ 
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your  arm  up  the  sla-Htaira,  for  they  Ten  thousand  pound*  in  perfpec- 

■re  very  Blip-slippery  to-nighL'  tive!     I'll    repiirdiBBe   the  Iftn>)9   of 

"  1  cunducUa  the  altoruiiy  to  lii»  Ballj'butke — I'll  rebuild  the  Luuiiue- 

bedcbanibrr,  aud  safelf  stowed  him  lodi;e  in  UieGaltecs— I'll  keep  &  pock 

into  bed,  while  be  kept  BtammeriDg  of  bouads,  nnd  live  a  sporting  life, 

forth  praJMB  on  my  worllif  father.  Oh,  dear,  divine  Tbeodoaift,  how  I  f/'' 

and    upt)raidiD^    me    willi    want   of  adore  f ou  I  I'll  sbool  that  Brad;, anil 

■punk  In  not  carrying  on  ■  Cuo-  no  mtitaka.    Uow  dtrs  be  UHtfoa 

Miy-Huit  begun  by  him  Mme  twelre  wbsra  xaj  ilBrttoai  «a  ■»  linT»- 

yeu^  before,  for  *  couple  of  boi^  ^"^T  ^**^  ' 

dred  acres  of  bog,  the  value  of  which  "Such  wvre  my  miirftp.    Alal 

would  ocucely  hare  wnounted  to  th«  bow  w«  an  ebund  u  wpwyw 

price  of  the  puchment  expended  OB  Aroo^thewiml   Hii.waMKlMh. 

Il  Havingperformedthliduty.Ipro-  eomee  eild,  whioh  ones  wM'op«t  to' 

ceeded  homMrards,  labouring  under  erery  Impraerira  of  du  tendar  pM> 

K  variety  of  aenuiona.  ■!<«.    The  nUU  of  tta  OleMa*' 

*■  How  delicieua  Is  the  feeling  of  beela  out  of  the  heid  As  nttlB  at 

love,  when  It  flnt  take*  full  Pomm-  the  quiver  nt  Cupid— and  tta  ■bttf- 

■ion  of  a  youthful  boHom  I   Hefora  fling  of  Ike  cnrda  lendera  Ae  itMfr 

ita  balmy  Influence  vanish  all  aalfish  Ifay  of  U«  wlnn  iBMAWi.  IVi  a^ 

thought!  —  all    groveHing    noiloaa.  oMty  of  lo«mg  alker  ■  lAladedi 

Pure  and  sublimated,  the  Mul  looks  iupenadea  that  of  iMUng  iAw  a 

derivetTfrom  the  being  adored.    A  fonn.    The  baade  of  lore  are  as-' 

thrill  of  rapture  pervade*  the  breaat  chanced  for  those  of  the  conveyan- 

— an  intense  but  bland   flame  per-  car—^ills  take  the  place  of  billetx, 

meates  every  vein — throlN  In  every  and  we  do  nnt  proti^st,  but  are  pto- 

pulie.     Ob,  bllaaful  period!  brief  In  teated    RgHinnt,  by   a    tbretvand-siv- 

duration,  but  crowded  with  thoughts  penny  nuUiry.     Such  are  the  melon- 

of  happiueaa  never  to  recur  agalnl  cholyciTi'i'tsof  nge.  1  knew  themnet 

Ah  1  gained  the  Walk,  the  moon  wa*  then.  Icuuiiauediouiiiserullofiiwect 

high  and  bright  in  heaven,  pouring  a  thou>ht!i,  until  gradually  the  moon 

flood  of  mild  light  over  the  trees,  faded  fnim  Uie  sky — the  atara  went 

The  stars  shone  with  sapphire  lustre  oal— «iiil  ail  was  darkoMS.    Mom* 

in  the  cloudless  sky — not  a  breese  isg  succeeded  to  night,  and,  on  awa-    ' 

disturbed  the  deep  serene.    I  waa  king,  1  found,  tliai  owing  to  the  for- 

slone,      I  thought   of  my  love— of  MtFulnesit  in  which  the  thoughts  of 

what  else  could  I  think  ?  What  I  had  the  fair  TheodoHia  had  plunged  me, 

just  beard  hsd  kindled  my  paadonfw  I  had  selected  the  bottom  step  of  old 

the  divine  Theodosia  Into  a  quench-  Barney  Pulvertaft'aduoraamycoucA. 

less  blaze.    Yes,  I  exclaimed  aloud,  and  waa  awakened  from  repose  in 

I  do  love  her.    Such  an  angel  doea  cotuei(iieMce    of    his    Be  re  ant- maid 

not  exist  on  the  earth.  WfaatchsnnsI  (oae  Norry  Mulcaky)  bavlog  emp- 

What  Innoeence  I  What  horsewoman-  tied  the  contents  of  her— wa^log- 

ahlp  I   Five  hundred  a-year  certain]  tub,  over  my  alumberiiig  peraoB. 


forward  to  objects  beyond  self,  and  petdeoa^   and  we   Ban  vj 

merges  all  Ideas  of  personal  idenUty  naalto  an  ■■rimtly  wiia»a._ 

tn  aspiratiooa  of  the  felicity  to  be  dM)p,tlian  witt  ^  ""i"^  ^^ 

derivecTfrom  the  being  adored.    A  form.    The  iMads  of  lore 


"Avall^Ihadfallenasleepfierce  tUgbteatfront?    To  be  aure, pick. 

Id  the  iTiilwleilliiii  of  extermln»-  lug  a  quarrel  ia  not  hard,  llmuk  Gud, 

tliK  BndftlHI  with  the  morrowi  ki  any  part  of  Ireland  ;  buiuuleaal 

cool  radMlHm  come— made  proba-  was  qolck  about  it,  lie  niiglil  i;et  au 

blj>  cooler  by  (he  aaperalon  I  had,  dnKfwn  the  ^ood  gracea  of  Dosr. 

suffered.    How  coula  I  fiabt  Uib,  '  lAnmaMbixninm^M-CxQ.&vi 

mrU L-   L.j 1 ^ taJL  MMM  i.'hAbi\nDV\]inTn\D'M-              i- 
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of  any  practical  advantage  to  my- 
self. Then,  besides,  he  might  shoot 
me ;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  not  by  any 
means  so  determined  in  the  affair 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  I 
was  at  t wel  ve  o'clock  at  night  I  got 
home,  however,  dressed,  shaved,  &c 
and  turned  out.  '  I  think,'  said  I 
to  myself,  '  the  best  thing  I  can  do» 
18  to  go  and  consult  Wooden-leg 
Waddy ;  and,  as  he  is  an  early  man» 
1  shall  catch  him  now.'  The  thought 
was  no  sooner  formed  than  executed; 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  1  was 
walking  with  Wooden-leg  Waddy  in 
Ins  garden,  at  the  back  of  his  house, 
by  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater. 

'*  Waddy  had  been  in  the  Hundred- 
and- First,  and  had  seen  much  service 
in  that  distinguished  corps." 

"  I  remember  it  well  during  the 
war,"said  Antony  Harrison;  ''we  used 
to  call  it  the  Hungry-and- Worst  ;— 
but  it  did  its  duty  on  a  pinch  never- 
theless." 

<'  No  matter,"  continued  Burke ; 
*'  Waddy  had  served  a  good  deal, 
and  lost  his  leg  somehow,  for  which 
he  had  a  pension  besides  his  half- 
pay,  and  he  lived  in  ease  and  af- 
fluence among  the  Bucks  of  Mallow. 
He  was  a  great  hand  at  settling  and 
arranging  duels,  being  what  we  ge- 
nerally call  in  Ireland  a  judgmatical 
sort  of  man — a  word  which,  I  think, 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  the  English  vocabulary.  When 
I  called  on  him,  he  was  smoking  his 
meershaum,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  garden  in  an  old  undress 
coat,  and  a  fur  cap  on  his  head.  I 
bade  him  good  morning ;  to  which 
salutation  he  answered  by  a  nod,  and 
a  more  prolonged  whiff. 

^ '  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Wooden- 
leg,'  said  I,  '  on  a  matter  which 
nearly  concerns  me.'  On  which,  I 
received  another  nod,  ajad  another 
whiff  in  reply. 

"  '  The  fact  is,'  said  I,  *  that  there 
is  an  Bnsign  Brady  of  the  48th 
quartered  here,  with  whom  I  have 
some  reftson  to  be  angry,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  calling  him  out  I  have 
come  to  ask  your  advice  whether  I 
should  do  so  or  not  He  has  deeply 
injured  me,  by  interfering  between 
me  and  the  girl  of  my  affections. 
What  ought  I  to  do  in  such  a 
case?' 

**  <  Fight  him— by  all  means,'  said 
WoodeU'leg  Waddy. 


'*  <  But  the  difficulty  is  this— he 
has  offered  me  no  affront,  direct  or 
indirect — we  have  no  quarrel  what- 
ever— and  he  has  not  paid  any  ad- 
dresses to  the  lady.  He  and  I  have 
scarcely  been  In  contact  at  all.  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  manage  it  Imme- 
diately with  any  propriety.  What 
then  can  I  do  now  ? ' 

** '  Do  not  flight  him,  by  any  means,' 
said  Wooden-leg  Waddy. 

"<  Still  these  aie  the  facU  of  the 
case.  He,  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  is  coming  between  me  and  my 
mistress,  which  is  doing  me  an  In- 
jury perfectly  equal  to  the  grossest 
insult    How  should  1  act  ?  ^ 

"  *  Fight  him,  by  all  means,'  said 
Wooden-leg  Waddy. 

"  *  But  then  I  fear  if  I  were  to  call 
him  out  on  a  groundless  quarrel,  or 
one  which  would  appear  to  be  such, 
that  I  should  lose  the  good  graces  of 
the  lady,  and  be  laughed  st  by  my 
friends,  or  set  down  as  a  quarrel- 
some and  dangerous  companion.' 

" '  Do  not  nght  him  then,  by  any 
means,'  said  Wooden-leg  Waddy. 

**  *  Yet  as  he  is  a  military  man,  he 
must  know  enough  of  the  etiquette 
of  these  affairs  to  feel  perfectly  con- 
fident that  he  has  affronted  me ;  and 
the  opinion  of  a  military  man,  stand- 
ing, as  of  course  be  does.  In  the  rank 
and  position  of  a  gentleman,  could 
not,  I  think,  be  overlooked  without 
disgrace.' 

**'  Fight  him,  by  all  means,'  sidd 
Wooden-leg  Waddy. 

"  *  But  then,  talking  of  gentlemen, 
I  own  he  is  an  officer  of  the  48th,  but 
his  father  is  a  fish-tackle  seller  in 
Johu  Street,  Kilkenny,  who  keeps  a 
three  -  halfpenny  shop,  where  you 
may  buy  every  thing,  from  a  cheeaa 
to  a  cheese-toaster,  from  a  felt  hat 
to  a  pair  of  brogues,  from  a  pound 
of  brown  soap  to  a  yard  of  huckaback 
towels.  He  got  his  commission  by 
his  father's  retiring  from  the  Or- 
monde  interest,  and  acting  as  whip- 
per-in to  die  sham  freeholders  from 
Castlecomer ;  and  I  am,  as  you  know, 
of  the  best  blood  of  the  Burke»— 
straight  from  the  De  Buigos  them- 
selves—and when  I  think  of  that,  I 
really  do  not  like  to  meet  this  Mr 
Brady.' 

**  *  Do  not  fight  him,  by  any  means,' 
said  Wooden-leg  Waddy." 

to  ^ou,"  ^\^'tom\^'t%%^\^>KW>*»' 


1 


953                        JBtA  Bmhfw  Ihai  teHk  Enthm  Brad</.  [Usf,   ' 

In^  Burkx,   "much  r^Bcmbleti   that  "InBahorttifnettieMfliormade  ble 

whirh  PiintH(;ni(^I  gave  Panurgo  on  sppparauce,  drcMrd  with  a  tnnsl  oil- 

thii  lubject  of   his    mtrriae^,  SB    I  liiarj  accuracy  of  coatuDie.     There 

b«ard  a   friend  of  mine,  Percj-,  of  wai  not  a  speck  of  du*t  oa  tiU  we))- 

Graf'a  Ion,  readiog  to  me  the  other  brushed  blue  surtout — not  a  vi>«i(i|rc 

da;."  of  hair,  except  the  regulRUon  whirk- 

"  1  do  not  know  the  people  you  en,  on  bis  cliMelr-B haven  countc- 

apeak  of,"  cnntlnued  Bob,  "  but  such  naoce.     Hla  hat  waa  braaliad  to  (be 

w«*  the  advlc«  whidi  WcddjrgMa  VMt  Rkmr  nwhatl—  .Mi  feMia 

me.  ibMB  fa  Ike  >ttr  tAawM  Pirnd 

"•  Wbr,'aaldI,'WoodeB-leff,Br  Hvte.  TlMraw«MKM%p*«a»B 

friend,  this  it  If  keplaylDg-batdedDn  af  iwh  «n  bk  hud  aaA  MHlM^ 

ud  ebunleeocki  what  la  knochad  kaalM  fiKa^  and,  m  ka  rtMd  dgWr 


fonran)  with  one  hand  la  knackad    vprigML  j«m  araidi 

Uck  with  the  other.  Come,  Ml  xm  mtmef  Jmm  mA  HOtda  of  hli  Mr 

iriiat  I  oujrht  to  do.'  WMWMlffiairtipeNi.  HaMJuM 

« ■  WelD  nld  WoodenJ^,  ttfcfaw  in  lu  arilltvy  atok,  wd  wHMM  Mt 

t]iemeeTah«UMoitorhiamautli,*m  ta  poMaMw  of  (k*  oat.    WiaAa 

(fei^M  itripicc,  fce.     Let  ne  dadda  It  li| ffaililj  laajaiwlad  Ikal  Ikaia ■wii 

bv  toadBK  ■  hal^MBiT.    If  It  gobm  budlv  n  nt  ifaMda  lar  ■  dari. 

down  Am(^  roa  flgbt— if  Aofp,  jaK  •■  •  I  dlAr,' Mid  l^w  Hi^  '4*. 

do  not.    Kotbfaig  on  be  Mrcr.'  atdadlT— te  paaadi  aM  ■■fk   I 

*  I  aaaealed.  navar  «w  ■  rnanr  aaaa  ta  mm  Wk 

" '  Wklch;  Mid  ke,  '  la  It  ta  ba—  a^  I  have  baaai  prfaalpal  ar  laai^ 

twooulof tbraa.aaat1lawnMlialkar  In  Mvea-and-Hii^ .    If  1  ■  " 

the  fint  toaa  to  deddaF*  jrawatofrrieUri  IHt  "" 

<"  Sudden  deaA,*  Mid  I, 
will  soon  be  an  BMl  of  It' 


L'Hrfttera    y«a  an  Bbrapt  wrTfa  iL  Ud, 
i>  .     wUehwaakUMrdcnnaairaBlta 


aeent,  when,  unlnddlr.  It  sMcklna  "Ha  aMfaMr,' MM^'flMWH* 

gooaeberrj  bosfa.  wtet  we  eaM  «aM>t  aMwart  taft  I 

•"IdM'tUketbBii'aaldWaedaB-  dW  mat  aaUce  »  at  iha  Hw^iad  k> 

leg  Waddy; 'for  it's  « token  af  bad  kii  T   mil  ll^l"    ^  -'-"^  "^ir — g 

luck.    But  here  gees  again.'  Mj.' 

**  Again  die  copper  ■oared  to  the  *"IIm 

ekj,  Bod  down  It  came — head.        ■  Jerllsfb'i 

*  •  I  wish  yen  Jof,  mj  friend.'  Mid  war Ahk.  Tbabi 

Waddy;   '  tou  are  to  fight     That  hKdit«adlMaMaeanallB«i|hit. 

waa  my  opinion  all  ^oog,  tbaugh  I  Tko  fint  thing  tn  ba  nm  In  to  villi 

did  not  like  to  eoaroit  myself.  1  can  blm  a  letter.    Scad  oat  6tt  ■aHP«> 

lendTOuapatrofthenoMbcaiiMfnl  let  It  ba  gm-edgad,  Waddy    Ottrnm 

dDrillHrpittoheTerpullntoaaa*a  BBjdothathlagMaaM%f   ni4||»^ 

haad— Wogden's,  1  Bwear.    The  hat  tnte,Hr  Biufca,lfreBflHn^    -  ■' 

ttoe  tber  were  out,  they  ahot  Joe  "AndaahedU.   AewriMBfciB 

VrowD  of  Mount  Badger  as  dead  m  raeotlaett  tha  note  w  aa  fclla#|U" 

Harry  die  Bigbtb.'  "•fijwWUk.ilallow^.iiiM^lfr^. 

"WHlyoubemyseeotidrBridL  "JhlMWiit  taAaMnJU> 

"'Why,  no;  rvplled  Wooden-leg,  " '  Siy^  dadre  for  haaMM»fcd 

'  I  cannot ;  for  I  an  bound  over  bya  peace,  iMA  %m  at  idl  Uvea  tetak- 

macally  msgistrale  to  keep  Ae  peaea,  Md  mr  coaJtiet.  peeMBHd  w»^y*»' 

because  I  bsrely  broke  the  head  of  •  Mrdavj^ron  aiUw-raa  aha  MMp- 

Uackguard  bailiff,  who  cnne  hen  to  tag  af  (ha  Aart  aad  awlMiplMM 

■erre  a  writ  on  &  friend  of  mine,  wllh  iiiiiMaui  tiWob  fm»  -odMvlMliafed 

one  of  my  apsre  tegs.    But  I  can  gat  ineiolaUTertacawltlfefaMBBMr 

once.    Myaephmr,  af  oar  acqaklniucai'wbaiaMlMl 


Siu  a  second 
■J  or  Mug,  b 
a  few  days'  viatt,'aiid.  as  be  i*  qolle    »>adMec. 
Mle,  It  win  give  bin  sone  nA'Uae-    oagar  af  1 


mmeteiMatt    d»Mt  dhaaM  tadM.falaii^lt*^ 
as  be  iaqohe    »aada»ac.  BiM«««r  OMttbH*  iHlgt- 


neat  to  lie  yonreeeond.  Look  up  «t    suifc«BTtbMliye«rdealinM| 
a;*  t<f  rfroom— you  aee  be  la  i^TlM    %iMikiM7«MN(Wkfi«ft«li|h 
himaeif.'  .       a\&n  ^»nAt  efc»  ■*,^t)a.^i< 
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Bob  Barkers  Duel  with  Ensign  Brady. 
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tjr  of  conduct  highly  unbecoming  of 
an  officer  and  a  gentlenaan,  aud  sub- 
veraive  of  the  discipline  of  the  hunt 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
moat  obedient  humble  servant, 

'' '  Robert  Burke. 

•" '  P.  S.^This  note  will  be  deliver, 
ed  to  you  by  my  friend,  Major  Muff, 
of  Uie  3d  West  Indian ;  and  you  wiS, 
I  trust,  see  the  propriety  of  referring 
him  to  another  gentleman  without 
further  delay.' 

*"  <  That,  1  think,  is  neat,'  said  the 
Major.  *Now,  seal  it  with  wax, 
Mr  Burice,  with  wax— -and  let  the 
seal  be  your  arms.  That's  right. 
Now,  direct  it' 

*• «  Ensign  Brady  ? ' 

"'No— no— therightthingwouldbe, 
<<  Mr  Brady,  Ensign,  48th  foot,"  but 
custom  allows ''Enquire."  That  will 
do.— "Thady  Brady,  Esq.,  Ensign, 
48th  Foot,  Barracks,  Mallow."  He 
shall  have  it  in  Jeaa  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.' 

''The  Major  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he 
brought  back  the  result  of  his  mis- 
sion. The  Ensign,  he  (old  us,  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  fight,  and 
wanted  to  be  off,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  meant  no  offence,  did  not 
even  remember  having  used  the  ex- 
pression, and  offered  to  ask  the  lady 
If  she  conceived  for  a  moment  he 
had  any  idea  of  saying  any  thing  but 
what  was  complimentary  to  her. 

'^  *  In  fact,'  Mid  the  Major, '  he  at 
first  plumply  refused  to  fight;  but  I 
soon  brought  him  to  reason.  '  Sir,' 
said  I,  '  you  either  consent  to  fight, 
or  refuse  to  fight  In  the  first  case, 
the  thing  is  settled  to  hand,  and  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  enquire  if 
there  was  an  affront  or  not — ^in  the 
second  case,  your  refusal  to  comply 
with  a  gentleman's  request  is,  of  it- 
Rolf,  an  offence  for  which  he  has  a 
right  to  caII  you  out  Put  it,  then, 
OQ  any  grounds,  you  must  fight  him. 
It  is  penecUy  indifferent  to  me  what 
tlie  grounds  may  be;  and  I  have  only 
to  request  the  name  of  your  friend, 
as  I  too  much  respect  the  coat  you 
wear,  to  think  that  there  can  be  any 
other  alternative.'  This  brought  the 
chap  to  his  senses,  and  he  referred 
me  to  Captain  Codd,  of  his  own 
rogiment,  at  which  I  felt  much 
pleased,  because  Codd  is  an-intimate 
friend  of  my  own,  he  and  I  having 
fought  a  dueJ  three  years  ago  \u 
FMlwouth,  la  which  I  loat  the  top  of 


this  little  finger,  and  he  bis  left 
whisker.  It  was  a  near  touch.  He 
is  as  honourable  «  man  as  erpf 
paced  a  ground ;  and  I  am  sure  thai 
ne  will  no  more  let  his  man  off  the 
field  until  business  is  done,  than  t 
would  myself.' 

"  I  own,"  continued  Burke,  ^  I  did 
not  half  relish  this  announcement  of 
the  firm  purpose  of  our  seconds; 
but  I  was  in  for  it,  and  could  not  get 
back.  I  sometimes  thought  Dosy  s 
dear  purchase,  at  sudi  an  expense ; 
but  it  was  no  use  to  grumble.  Ma- 
jor Mug  was  sorry  to  say  that  there 
was  a  review  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately, at  which  the  Ensign  must  at- 
tend, and  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  meet  me  until  the  evening ; '  but»* 
added  he,  '  at  this  time  of  the  year 
it  can  be  of  no  great  consequence. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  light  till 
nine,  but  I  have  fixed  seven.  In  the 
meantime,  you  may  as  well  divert 
yourself  with  a  little  pistol  practice, 
but  do  it  on  the  sly,  as,  if  they  were  . 
shabby  enough  to  have  a  trial,  it- 
would  not  tell  well  before  the  jury.' 

"  Promising  to  take  a  quiet  chop 
with  me  at  five,  the  Major  retired, 
leaving  me  not  quite  contented  witb 
the  state  of  affairs.  I  sat  down,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  cousin,  Phil 
Purdon  of  Kanturk,  telling  him  what 
I  was  about,  and  giving  directions 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
any  fatal  event  I  communicated  to 
him  the  whole  story— deplored  my 
unhappy  fate  in  being  thus  cut  off  in 
Uie  flower  of  my  youth — left  him 
three  pair  of  buckskin  breeches — 
and  repented  my  sins.  This  letter 
I  immediately  packed  off  by  a  spe- 
cial messenger,  and  then  began  half- 
a-doaen  others,  of  various  styles  of 
tenderness  and  sentimentality,  to  be 
delivered  after  my  melancholy  de- 
cease. The  day  went  off  fast  enough, 
I  assure  you;  and  at  five  the  Maior, 
and  Wooden-leg  Waddy,  arrived  in 
high  spirits. 

'"  Here,  my  boy,'  said  Waddy, 
handing  me  the  pistols,  '  here  are 
the  flutes ;  and  pretty  music,  I  can 
tell  you,  they  make.' 

"'  As  for  dinner,'  said  Major  Mug, 
'  I  do  not  much  care ;  but,  Mr  Burke, 
I  hope  it  is  ready,  as  I  am  rather 
hungry.  We  must  dine  lightly,  how- 
ever, and  drink  not  much.    If  vc 


7a4                            Bub  Bvrht'it  Dmlull/i  Emii/n  Brodii.  [Mb}-, 

have  every  iliing  arranged  for  our  "Brady  and  Codd  boou  appeared, 

keeping  out  of  tbe  WAy  until  the  and  the  preliininarieH  were  arranged 

thing  blOMii  over— if  be  shoot  you,  with  much    punctilio    between  our 

ril  He  you  buried.    Of  couTM,roa  Meonda,  lAo  mabnUj  wl  losilf 

would  not  recommead  any  thing  ao  exUlM  tmA  athai^  gBBttoHHJKba 

uugeateel  a«  a  prosecutioa.  No.  I'il  mode  of  dol^  bnalUM.     Bndy 

take  care  it  shall  all  appear  la  the  cooM aceRely  etmd  wiA  ftM^ahd 

Eipen,  and  announce  that  Robert  I  coBfoaa  Uwt  I  did  not  M  ifHilm 

urke.  Esq-,  met  his  death  with  be-  es  Hector  of  Timr,  or  A*  SoMb 

coming  fortitude,  assuring  the  vat-  CbemloiM  of  OmModo^  m  f- 

happy  survivor  that  be  heartily  for-  ported  to  have  doae  on  itmSIm  t6- 

gkre  him,  and  wished  him  health'  culuna.     At  iMt  tbe  gri«a<  wai 

and  happiness.'  meaaurad— the  ^atola  bMded  to  Iho 


It  tell  you,'  said  Wooden-  prindpali    the  Madkaraldef  dran- 

leg  Waddy,  '  it's  all  over  Mallow,  ped— wbbl  west  the  bullet  vtthU 

and  tlie  whole  town  will  be  on  the  an  faich  oT  my  esr^-asd  crack  1  west 

ground  to  see  it.    Hiss  Dosy  knowa  mine  exactly  on  BnrignBiady'e  wit 

of  It,  and  it  quite  delighted— ebe  coatpodtet.  By  aw  nwarrniiimbhac 

says  she  will  certainly  marry  the  rlrtrnt.  Ihrrn  irii  a  firit  ihllUnr  rinf 

survivor.    I  spoke  to  the  maglitrata  ia  that  rery  podrat,  and  tfi*  Bell 

to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  he  pro-  aUnced  away,  while  BnMly  doaUad 

mised,  that  though  it  deprived  blra  hlimelf  down,  nttarlu  a  load  hnri 

of  a  great  pleasure,  he   would  go  that  might  be  heard  ulfasOaaiF. 

and  dine  five  miles  off— and  know  Tbe  crowd  ma   ao  attratlra'a  t« 

nothing  about  it.    But  here  cornea  give  a  bom  for  bt  anecoaa. 

dinner.     Let  us  be  jnliy.'  "Coddranup  teBtapriaolpal,irite 

"  I  caanot  say  that  1  played  on  that  waa  writhing  aa  ff  he  oad  tea  Aaa- 

day  as  brilliant  a  part  with  the  knife  aand  coHea,   aad  ac 

fend  fork  aa  I  usually  do,  and  did  not  that  ao  ham  waa  do 

sympathize  much  in   the  specula  " '  Vhat  do  jnnjpnpaaa,*  aaU  ha 

tlons  of  my  guests,  who  pushed  the  to  my  aeooad    *  Wmt  do  yaa  |a^ 

bottle  about  with  great  energy,  re-  poae  to  do,  Hljarf' 

commending  me,  however,  to  re-  **  AatharelaaaWwrMaBd^— 

frain.    At  last,  the  Major  looked  at  aer  boaa  brakaa,*  aaJd  tba  lUai; 

his  watch,  which  he  had  kept  lying  •  I  tMak  tbatahot  goea  for  antblM' 

on  the  table  before  him  from  the  bfr  *"  I  agree  widi  yon,'  aald  Oa^fili 

gianiiig  of  dinner— started  up— clap-  Codd. 

ped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  decli^  "'If  yosr  party  will  Wfoia^ka^ 

ring  it  only  wanted  six  minutes  and  aaid  Hqor  Hua,  'Til  (aha  aiy  aNB 

thirty-five  seconds  of  the  time,  hur-  off  the  ground.'^ 

ried-me  ofTtothe  scene  of  action— a  *"  Certainly,'  said  Captab  Codd, 

field  close  by  the  Castle.  'yon  are  qutie  Hgb^  Hq)or,lB  aal^ 

"  There  certainly  was  a  miscell^  log  the  apolt^,  bnt  yoa  haow  thitt 

neous  assemblage  of  the  Inhabttanta  It  u-anr  ou^  torefbaaltif  -  - 

of  Mallow,  all  aniiouB  to  see  the  "' You  are  correct,  Captala,*  aald 

duel.  They  had  pitted  us  like  game-  the  Major; 'I  then  femaUyraqnira 

cocks,  and  bets  were  freely  taken  aa  that  Enaign  Brady  apologfaa  to  Mr 

to  the  ehances  of  our  killing  one  as*  Bnrke.' 

other,  and  the  particular  spots.  One  "'I  aa   fonaaUy  rafuaa   l^' IM 

betted  on  my  being  hit  in  the  jaw.  Captain  Codd. 

another  was  so  kind  as  to  lay  tbe  "'We  must   hare  aaollHr  ibo^ 

odda  on  my  knee.    A  tolerably  g^  then,'  aald  tbe  Mijor. 

neral  opinion   appeared   to  pre  nil  "' Anotheraho^byallmaaBi^'mM 

that  one  or  other  of  us  was  to  be  the  Captain. 


killed;   and    much  good -humoured        *"  Curt^  Codd,' aald  the  lUar, 

l_».: *^^l.  _1 - il ...Lll.       m \.* _1. ■■  1^     it 

m  every  traasatlUa  «r  j 
whet  aeailamaa' 
'  *  He  who  would  dare  ta 
fat    «ll 

Joiv  near  roe  aay,  '  Three  to  two  on    Va 


Joking  took  place  among  them,  while    'you  have  abewn  Tonraolf  la  Wa, 
~  *    aa  hi  every  traasatlfaa  of  yaar  Vt^ 

for  being  shot ;  and  I^I>«>r^  one  felp    ^M  the  OapbAi, '  ihM  Mijerliiif 


they   were   deciding   which.    As  I 

was  double  tbe  thickness  of  my  an-    a  perfect  geaii 

tagooht,  I  waa  clearly  the'favonrlte        "  *  He  who  would  dare  ta  ri 


Surke,  that  be's  abot  flrat— I  bat  tat    men  Va  *«  sNxiSn,  -e 
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*'  Our  seconds  bowed,  took  a  pinch 
of  suuff  together,  and  proceeded  to 
load  the  pistols.  Neither  Brady 
nor  I  was  particularly  pleased  at 
these  complimentary  speeches  of 
the  eentlemen,  and,  I  am  sure,  had 
we  been  left  to  ourselves,  would 
have  declined  the  second  shot  As 
it  was,  it  appeared  inevitable. 

"  Just,  however,  as  the  process  of 
loading  was  completing,  there  ap- 

? eared  on  the  ground  my  cousin 
*hil  Purdon,  rattling  in  on  his 
black  mare  as  hard  as  lie  could  lick. 
When  he  came  in  sight  he  bawled 
out, — 

*' '  I  want  to  speak  to  the  plaintiff 
in  this  action — I  mean,  to  one  of  the 
parties  in  this  duel.  I  want  to  speak 
to  you,  Bob  Burke.' 

** '  The  thing  is  impossible,  sir/ 
said  Major  Mug. 

"  *  Perfectly  impossible,  sir,'  said 
Captain  Codd. 

"'Possible  or  impossible  is  nothing 
to  the  question,'  shouted  Purdon; 
*  Bob,  I  must  speak  to  you.' 

*<  *  It  is  contrary  to  all  regulation,' 
said  the  Major. 

^  *  Quite  contrary,'  said  the  Cap- 
Uin. 

**  Phil,  however,  persisted,  and  ap- 
proached me.  '  Are  you  fighting 
about  Dosy  Mac?'  said  he  to  me  in 
a  whisper. 

"  •  Yes,'  I  replied. 

*'  *  And  she  is  to  marry  the  survi- 
vor, I  understand?' 

**  <  So  1  am  told,'  said  1. 

<' '  Back  out.  Bob,  then ;  back  out, 
at  the  rate  of  a  hunt.  Old  Mick 
Macnamara  is  married.' 

** '  Married ! '  I  exclaimed. 

'* '  Poz,'  said  he.  '  I  drew  the  ar- 
ticles myself.  He  married  his  house- 
maid, a  girl  of  eighteen;  and' —  here 
he  whispered. 

"  •  What,'  I  cried,*  six  months!' 

*' '  Six  mouths,'  said  he, '  and  no 
mistake.' 

*' '  Ensign  Brady,'  said  I,  imrne- 
diately  coming  forward, '  there  has 
been  a  strange  misconception  in  this 
business.  I  here  declare,  in  presence 
of  this  honourable  company,  thai 
you  have  acted  throughout  like  a 
man  of  honour,  and  a  gentleman; 
and  you  leave  the  ground  without  a 
stain  on  your  character.' 

'*  Brady  hopped  three  feet  off  the 
ground  with  joy  at  the  unexpected 
deiiveraace,  lie  forgot  all  etiquette, 
and  cauie  forward  to  bhake  me  by 
the  band. 
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" '  My  dear  Burke,'  said  he,  '  it 
must  have  been  a  mistake:  let  us 
swear  eternal  friendship.' 

"  '  For  ever,'  said  I,  *  I  resign  you 
Miss  Theodosia.' 

"'  You  are  too  generous,'  he' said, 
'  but  I  cannot  abuse  your  genero- 
sity.' 

'* '  It  is  unprecedented  conduct,' 
growled  Major  Mug.  '  I'll  never 
be  second  to  a  Pekin  again.' 

'*  <  My  principal  leaves  the  ground 
with  honour,'  said  Captain  Codd, 
looking  melancholy  nevertheless. 

*'  *  Humph  i '  grunted  Wooden-leg 
Waddy,  lighting  his  meershaum. 

'*  The  crowd  dispersed  much  dis- 
pleased, and  I  fear  my  reputation 
for  valour  did  not  rise  among  them. 
I  went  off  with  Purdon  to  nnish  a 
jug  at  Carmichael's,  and  Brady 
swaggered  off  to  Miss  Dosy's.  His 
renown  for  valour  won  her  heart.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  I  sunk  deeply 
in  her  opinion.  On  that  very  even- 
ing Brady  broke  his  love,  and  was 
accepted.  Mrs  Mac  opposed,  but  the 
red- coat  prevailed.^ 

"  '  He  may  rise  to  be  a  general/ 
said  Dosy,  <  and  be  a  knight^  and 
then  I  will  be  Lady  Brady.' 

" '  Or  if  my  father  should  J>e  made 
an  earl,  angelic  Theodosia,  you  would 
be  Lady  Thady  Brady,'  said  the  -en* 
sign. 

*'  *  Beautiful  prospect!'  cried  Doey, 
<  Lady  Thady  Brady  I  What  a  har- 
monious sound !' 

*^  But  why  dally  over  the  detail  of 
my  unfortunate  loves?  Dosy  and 
the  ensign  were  married  before  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  her  un- 
cle was  discovered ;  and,  if  they  were 
not  happy,  why,  then  you  and  I  may. 
They  have  had  eleven  children,  andy 
I  understand,  he  now  keepa  a  com- 
fortable eating-house  close  by  Cum- 
berland basin  in  Bristol.  Such  was 
my  duel  with  Ensign  Brady  of  the 
48th." 

"  Your  fighting  with  Brady  puts 

me  in  mino,  that  the  finest  duel  I 

ev^  saw,"  said  Joe  MacGillycuddy, 

**  was  between  a  butcher  and  buli- 

.  dog,  in  the  Diamond  of  Derry." 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
comparison,"  said  Burke,  ^  but  I 
think  it  is  now  high  time  for  dianer/ 
and  your  beautiful  story  will  keep. 
Has  any  body  the  least  idea  where 

To  \XA«i  \LO  «n.vNtKt  'v^]^  -t^vw**^^ 
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Thb  period  of  which  I  ipeik  will  llghti  rf  kwnm  tmd  tm  tmimB^t 

tell  all  the  more  miiute  circumatni-  MUth,batMU««IMtonllid«Bte 

CM.      The   Spulih   R«rolHthMi  of  mw«  ar  «v1I  Uf  n  h««r  MaMMH>, 

ie22iBetillfre«henmiRliinthepub-  apd  *■  Hihl*  Is  ha  Mai  «>  #•  ba^ 

He  mind  to  B»e  n*  Ae  Iroubla  of  *tm  bf  iha  baV  han't  MHih%M 

telling  how  it  began,  eraw,  aMdda»-  awoHM  lato  a  IbwbI  ^  fta  am 

ed,  and  wm  estlnruiHiad.    It  «•■  a  haaffa  ahewan    Vha  ■anl  af  Iha 

jwrnfanl  to  the  mnch)  Jaeobla  In  whalal%lhatlhaaa|h«%aatadaw 

heart,  but  Spanlih  etlU— tfaerafon  fOTmifaowTplaa^MlaaaiiafiaivM 

Jacobin  just  ai  much  as  the  pUri  Ae  toaoUa  af  ywjaaHaa.-  A  ^m- 

performed   bj  acfaoel  elrla   at  iba  akrt  ■wbaglaaiil  iliilia%hwa 

brMklng  up  for  the   hotidara,  ra-  awMt  »aJ  aaaabaiy  aha  tafl^^fc 

aembletheeihiMUonsof  the  Ajoeii-  Hk  plajrU  alwiya  fa  Aa  fc«ii|«r 

canaavage*  rouad  a  dyior  capdva,  IhanHMgari  Ua  mkaii  Mvif  lln 

All  waa  mimic  daringand  feebla  fa-  a  foot  aMve  gnmodi    All  It  Mi^ 

rodtf.    The  Spaniard'!  aoul  is  hat  tmdM,  and  vaM^ad. 
an  animated  guitar  after  all.    Strike       Let  ma  aaf  nadv  vM  ahvi^ 

it,  and  it  ahaket  from  lU  fihrea  aU  alaMea  1  vaa la Bpahh    Al  '^  ^ 

kinda  of  aounda,  eccentric,  awaal,  da^aa  of  tka  war  la  IHJ 

dbcardaat.  new,  old  g  but  it  walta  the  nmbled  avar  Iha  On  " 

striker,  and  without  blm,  It  will  a*-  iMd  waa  tha  etiadalt 


■a  war  la  IHJL  i-hial 
rlhafli  III  7  a^ 
>  etiadalt  and  rfMr  «»■ 


Tn  aend  out  a  tone  from  the  day  vltwbeaBahatap  Ibra  ^MmMin 
when  U  U  fint  put  together,  to  *e  is  tta  eltadal,  1  Mt  a«Ul«l»«i-« 
day  when  It  h  laid  up  in  that  caw    litda  of  the  aarroaadhig  aoi^i|l 


which  aeltber  man  wx  woman  tan  AlBWdiaglr.  I  laMUad  4 

unlock.      The  Freacfaman  la  a  >tf  aM^wlMtCtha  R«a«liaMw^|» 

4'taM,  arUficial  in  erer;  poial  aad  waya  af  Iha  badUa  ag  Jaaiiia  mi 

pin  of  his  coDitruction,  Bpoutiac,  prlBcea,taiiied dnkaaaBdhaHMtak 

aportiag,  and  rvKllng  for  ever— all  to  ralela^  and  Maaahil«iad  'flia  i» 

desterUjr,  iDganuitr,  and  happj  ard-  aadaglaa  of  the  IWKjfaw  BMtl 

fice.    The  EDBllahman  U  a  river,  deacendanto  of  Frian  af  Tkvf  hrib 

rough  or  ■moouiai  chance  so  pleaie,  hanedothi.    Bwlanriaarf  wM  Wr 

but  not  very  amenable  to  die  dlna-  aaat  |iiii  lailidlailw      0«tall1lh& 

tioH  of  man,  and,  when  curbed  br  when  aH  tka  nwaaaee  «f  hM  MM 

human  contrivaacea,^  to  ahawbh  dale  nilj   eiMbila  tba  aaaiaaMt 

dlalike  to   the   artist   bjr  aweepfag  •  -   ■      -    '■ 
away  bridge,  barrier,  and  ar4*t  ' 


gather.  The  llailaa  is  a  oanal,  amoalh    lafaa  la 
'    '  tla-    aafeigi 


ifag    airirlt0daaloffcaaToaaB*aCMar 
(0-    *e  abtba.     n»  whole  hartkhiy  a   . 
«lh    lam  laa,  and  avarr  aaal  wfMmi 


ai  one  of  tboae  water-roada  that  la-    aadiliu  bat  thi  aaal  «f  a 


aulate  hia  own  dull,  aouadleaa,  aad    mlkriaharplnc.aadaaar. 
nMMilicent  Venice;  ehannela  Oat    laad. *e  aairfng  ■atbtr atf 
look  unfatbomabie,  tlmpl;  beeauae    la  Vmrt  la  rellatoaa  ' 


they  are  black,  and  that,  tbreatcBlag  In  manaera,  ■alien  In  pT^adluiatMi 

to  awallow  up  the  traveller  at  every  eoaaelted  !■  prfde.     wkf  mta  igut 

stroke  of  the  oar,  are  trafeUed  over,  taareUera  da  the  baaiiMa  of  Abb 

ploughed  and  harrowed,  tiaken  and  calHw  bra  Hide  ddftawNifniftuT 

p<dluted,bj  the  pusing  keel  of  every  Ibe  BwM  ban  for  oiK  aaatuilia 

rambler  of  the  earth,  lover  or  batar,  beea  Ibadedera  h  hoaaa  Otak,  fln 

freemaa  or  alave,  wiUMut  belBK  Btlr-  •cHeraaftbetrUeodteattaildavMy 

redlntoiomuchaBabubbla«ffaaKi.  aawacid  prafllgata^ wb> wuidd bij" 

The  Spaniard  ii  a  rivulet,  clear  er  Itfar  any  «rafl^;aie  parpeta  aadtr 

0beciirBaBitiiiaybe,qiringingfreai  Oe  aky.    &aMbte*a  vlMM*«f 

ifrs  motwit  of  some  bearygeanilQgT,  ibi  waa  if  iliii  iiiaiiabda 
or  from  the  ullent  and  UBoanie&  T«-       Vnna  *ift^wi>aM*\TiaiMMi  ^fm 
raifw-B  «/  .(.EiiB  peaMnt  hamlet,  aim    l!l*f.*a^wl*w*tyi^*l^iMwii%'*M>^ 
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of  ha]f-a*dozeii  dead  ages,  and  Hvinf^  all,  not  to  be  laughed  at  by  tbe  ba* 
on  tbe  plots  of  worn-out  tragedies ;  baus  of  Paris.  An  Englishman  looka 
-great  in  memory,  pitiful  in  perform-  with  a  8ort  of  natural  pity  on  all  oa« 
ance,  and  waving  tbe  banners  of  tbe  ticma  who  have  not  a  habeas  corpua 
Senatus  populusque  Romanus*  over  act,  a  pension  list,  and  a  jail  in  every 
a  wigged  and  rouged  amy  of  caii-  couiity  town  strong  enough  to  stand 
dle-anuffersand  scene-shifters.  From  a  siege.  Spain  has  not  one  of  tbe 
Italy  a  felucca,  a  blast  of  Uie  east  three;  ana  my  sympathies  were 
wind,  and  a  candle  lighted  before  strongly  enlisted  for  the  sufferings 
a  bust  of  St  Januarius,  carried  me,  of  a  gallant  people,  who  knew  no 
contemptuous  of  breaker  and  billow,  more  of  a  national  debt,  than  of  a 
to  the  land  of  the  monk,  Spain,  with  tunnel  to  the  antipodes.  I  landed  in 
her  chivalry  unhorsed,  her  romance  Murcia,  a  province  abounding  in  the 
silent»her  hymns  turned  into  marches  misfortune  of  being  the  favourite 
for  the  mob,  and  her  sovereign,  of  position  with  the  Spanish  tale-tellers 
all  sovereigns  the  dreariest,  the  most  of  every  atrocity  of  which  knife  or 
solemn  and  the  most  slumbering,  al-  bane  is  the  natural  parent.  If  you 
temately  on  his  knees  before  his  con-  were  to  meet  a  hundred  chroniclers, 
feasor,  and  holding  cabinet  councils  ninety-nine  of  them  would  begin 
with  his  five  mistresses ;  squeeanng  their  history  of  highway  robbery  or 
his  peasantry  for  necklaces  and  gar^  domestic  extinction  by — **  One  evan- 
ters  for  the  Madonna,  and  prostrating  ing,  as  a  cavalier  and  his  lady  wer« 
himself  before  the  wisdom  of  bia  ffaUopiog  by  the  Bustamente  pass  in 
barber.  There  was  some  provoca-  Murcia r*  or,  '<  as  a  noble  lady  of 
tion  to  rational  animals  in  all  this.  Murcia,  all  n>bed  in  gold  and  jewela. 
But  the  Spaniards  are  generous,  gal-  sat  down  to  the  table,  her  noble  lord 
lant,  and  fl;rim,  not  rational ;  and  a  dropped  a  dose  of  opium  into  her 
dynasty  of  five  hundred  Ferdinands  cup.  And  so  forth.  The  custom 
might  have  successively  slept  on  the  is  so  thoroughly  established,  that  a 
throne,  and  slipped  off  the  throne,  Spaniard  would  no  more  feel  any 
without  disturbing  the  complacency,  aensation  In  the  terrors  of  an  advea- 
or  the  cigar  of  any  lip  in  the  Penin-  ture  whkfk  did  not  begin  in  Murda, 
aula,  but  for  the  accident  that  Spain,  wherever  it  might  end,than  aFrench- 
in  the  burlesque  of  all  gravity,  was,  man  would  have  his  chimney  swept 
by  the  malice  of  nature,  a  borderer  by  any  but  a  Savoyard.  However, 
on  France.  On  the  ridge  of  the  Py-  travellers  have  no  right  to  cheost. 
renees  sat  the  monkey  of  Europe,  The  felucca  dropped  in  at  Cartha- 
grinning  at  the  Spaniard  in  all  nis  gena,  shook  its  light  cotton  wings 
grave  proceedings,  mocking  his  state-  over  the  bluest  of  blue  seas,  and  was 
ly  step,  and  playing  antics  in  the  air^  gone,  after  bequeathing  me  to  tbe 
to  seduce  the  unlucky  Don  Diegos  of  care  of  the  Seiior  lairalord  of  the 
the  plain  to  imitate  his  buffoonery.  "  Ei  Rey  de  lot  Diamenia  t**  aome 
Spain  was  actually  laughed  into  a  Indian  cacique,  or  the  monarch  of 
fandango  of  patriotism ;  and,  once  Golconda,  whose  effisry  awuiuf  aloft 
effectually  gibed,  would  have  played  in  the  majestic  bladcaeaa  of  ages, 
the  Jacobin  according  to  the  appro-  The  landlord  received  me  aa  a  po- 
ved  model  of  Paris  and  1793,  but  tentate  might  have  received  an  am- 
■ature  forbade.  The  dagger  was  the  baasador  from  a  dependent  state; 
native  weapon,  and  no  advance  of  congratulated  me  on  being  an  Eng- 
the  affe  could  prevail  on  the  Spaniard  lishman;  congratulated  England  on 
to  cultivate  the  sweemng  activity  of  being  an  ally  of  the  fiures^  freest, 
the  guillotine  for  his  mend's  neck  or  and  most  powerful  soil  on  the  sur- 
his  own.  face  of  the  globe ;  congratulateil 
All  this  was  cunoua,  stirring,  and  the  British  army  on  having  hacl 
new.  It  was  something  to  see  a  the  good  fortune  to  fight  along 
Spaniard  in  motion.  It  was  more  to  with  the  invincible  Spanish  he- 
see  the  whole  country  determining  roes,  and  to  take  lessons  from  their 
to  do  somethinfi;,  though  prodigiously  tactics  and  triumphs;  promised 
puzzled  to  think  what  that  soDiething  that  Spain  would  regard  her  pupil 
should  be.  One  and  all  were  resol-  at  all  times  with  a  parenttil  cy^^  e^^ 
ved  to  make  a  6gure  in  the  history  ^ii\«Vvf^4  \>^  ^v^V^lk  ^^b>^  «is!^i^«MK^  ^ 
of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  and,Abov«  MmxcVa  ax  «v^  ^X^yw^^  «a^^«»»w% 


7a8                                         Tiie  Conde  de  Ild/-/o„!o ;  [Hmf, 

in  fui'  my  supper  ha  oils  whlcli  not  night's  Amusement  bv  the  )omi  of 

even  hunger  could  (i>u;;h,  and  a  rab-  ttvu  bard  dullarsi  aud  twvlag  lu|ui- 

bit  in  iiH  grand  climat'icric.    Even     -'-■"'  -'--   -■-' »■->--  ^-n.-i..  ^ 

OD  tliiii  aupper,  aiiucher  appetite  waa 

QuarCtirud-      A.  taJl,    vbowy    peraoo-  .._   _  _^ _^ , 

B^e  marched  into  the  nputnieiit.  Ml  UlwDom  iw J  BJhwd  wy  tmk  — M> 

himself  down,   without   ceremonjr,  attf  1  AMud  nyMlf  di^ONd  W  dM- 

and  exblbited  an  adroitness  to  cut-  rira>                  • 

Uag  hts  war  throuEh  the  bony  nema  Next  morabg  I  oiderad  BolMNh 

of  ibe  ancient  raboit,  to  be  equalled  and  rolled  oat  of  the  portila  at  tt« 

only  by  his  llbeiallty  In  supplying  a(4en)n  d^  of  CarlhagaMb   Tiawl 

hia  plat«.    But  be  was  a  new  cha-  lar«  ara  charnd  idA  bimlioa  te 

racier ;  and  what  else  had  I  travelled  the  perpetual  cnak  ti  SpnMi  tn- 

threethousand  miiea  In  three  montha  rlag^wneela.      Bat   the    liiratlH 

to  see  ?  I  was  the  spectator  at  a  play,  wwld  Uo  In  tka  cotryrpeittt  nd 

Don   Gabriel   de    Hocafuentes,    or  the  nan  wko  «T«rinmlM  ft  ^fb 

e  patronymic  equally  long  and  aay  of  dM  pniilnflal  iiwll  nllhnM 


lorty,  was  before  me,  aa  the  actor    a  cnwli,  woaU  ban  ■  Ids  lo  tiip, 
aiong  the  wvrj  rireit  Ibat  owr  ■» 

.-r  -  tbe  &«Blah  Mr.    On  tbe  TM««  if 

have  twisted  his  features  into  more    alghtmll,  aod  of  the  UU  lint  Jaakm 


Is  before  the  pit  He  talked  on  erery    anoog  the  wvrfn 

topic  of  the  day.    Brunet  could  not    tbe  Wr'"*'  Mr.    Ota  tbe  i 


aniusinggrlmace,norTBlmadeTuted  domt  ioio  the  valliT oT  I 

despoilBm,   by  circles  of  longitude  mulee  made  a  check  {aprajwrMttit 

and  latitude,  to  the  infernal  goda,  Vlrvlni  •  pluom  froa  tbo  laadiig 

with  more  terrors  of  brow  and  con-  mule,    and  a    Dnak  of    the   pela, 

vulsions  of  muai&che,  tlian  the  Don,  thoct  to  the  axle,  wve  tha  fint  ei^ 

when,  resting  from  the  laboun  of  the  MquencAa.  Down  weat  tha  calbc' 

table,  he  condescended  to  open  hli  the  mulea  Iddnd,  braTed,  aadti 

soul  to  the  stranger.     By  bis  own  bled  onr  each  oOok,  tha  twa  paalfr 

account,  no  man  since  the  dayatrf  Itooariiotai-bead  t^eaaootof  aUhtt 

Aboulfaourls,  the  great  Persian,  who  and  at  the  fiiiil  iiflliiiilniillillj,  allia 

mad etbe  tour  of  the  plane  tHTysyatem,  I  had  reached,  Ilka  Ranhta  la  Ul 

ever  equalled  himself  in  tbevaatneaa  barreK  railed  b  the  calSoho,  I  oipl 

and  variety  of  bis  wanderlnga.    He  out  of  a  rula  ot  whoda,  itiwa,  ^1 

had  been  in  every  battle  of  the  Pe-  tracea,  which  would  han  duod  alt 

ninHula,Iiadacl«das  aide-de-camp  to  the  Ingenuity  of  Spala  to  net  oalM 

every  general  in  existence,  hadtum-  less  again. 

ed  the  fortunes  of  every  doubtful  But  the  SM&lah  ahephari^  pr^ 

day  since  the  Srst  shot  fired  hy  the  verb,  that  "  The  wiad  oever  Uowa 

PruBsiana   In  -the  plains  of  Cham-  cold  In  the  aheepahearfai|^**  a  piia- 

pagne ;   was  on  the  most   friendly  clple  of  laxy  relunco  on  BfflHdeat. 

terms  with  every  monarch,  from  the  wnicb  l>  Spanish  all  over,  wai  oar 

firebrand  fierceness  of  Napoleon,  to  mottonow.  Thecal^choUraimok, 

the  chill  ferocity  of  the  autocrat  of  'tis  true;  but  It  lay  la  the  diloh  of  a 

all  the  Russias ;  was  on  the  tender-  mansion  worthy  of  a  hirwiithitH  of 

est  terms  with  all  their  queens;  was  monks;  lai^,  stately,  i     ' 

atthatmomentin  the  receipt  of  dee-    Such  ts  fortune.  Ifweha    

patches  from  Hettemich,— kla  friend  wfaeala,we  mlrtt  haveUTOuekad  la 

Mettemich ;  and  was  only  pondering  the  forea^  or  been  botlad  at  loMt  In 

whether   he   should   take  the  field  aome  defdorable  inn,  aaMlllag  of  all 

against  the  illiberal  monarchy  of  the  tha  abomlnadona  of  the  laM|  bava 

Madrid  dotard,   or   accept  of    the  fad  on  salt  fish,  been  atifledwlA  bad 

rummand  of  the  Alexandrian  army  tobacco ;  and  if  waeaeapadbolag all- 

for  the  extinction  of  the  Sultan.  On  latloedbyjMHnoamag^uuhfSTofor 

this  topic  he  deigned  to  ask  my  opi-  aoBw  IraaglDary  poiat^    hoaoiii, 

sion.    I  had  none  to  give.     He  then  would  have  bera  aun  to  bava  pw^ 

delivered  over  to  all  die  degreee  of  ed  irith  ao  amall  ahare  of  oor  pnaoa 

future  tormentors,  the  Jewish  com-  of  mind  ia  its  beda,  and  bees  plan- 

missaries  who   refused  to  advance  ilnrnd  TrrjaiifflrlnntljnniTmnialag 

bim  a  milJIuD  or  two  of  duro»  for  the  in  Ita  Ull.    Hy  diaaater  waa  m£ 

mite-en-carapi^ne  of  }^«  uxDj.    Th\a  itcoa  ^te  vawAnft,  «Hi  a.  «aavd  af 

was  more  intelj Jeible.  I  owd  toi  ml  inJ(rtB»taa4aA.>q  »,«v>M-««te«^ 
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the  days  of  Le  Sage,  a  chamberlain, 
of  the  first  dimejisionB,  came  to  offer 
me  the  hoepitalities  of  the  mansioo. 
I  was  only  too  fortunate ;  and  gladly 
leaving  my  postilions  to  recover  from 
their  calamity,  by  the  help  of  a  vow 
to  St  Mary  of  Lanega,  (for  every  hill 
and  every  vale  of  Spain  has  its  pre- 
siding Goddess,)  advanced  to  present 
myself  before  the  lord  of  this  superb 
establishment.    I  was  received  by 
the  noble  owner  with  great  civility; 
my  mishap  was  condoled  over,  and 
I  was  desired  to  set  myself  at  my 
ease  for  the  night.    The  time  is  not 
yet  distant  enough  to  make  my  re- 
cor4  of  his  hospitality  and  his  feel- 
ings harmless;  and  I  therefore  take 
the  office  of  king,  or  that  other  foun- 
tain of  honour,  king-at-arms,  into  my 
competence,  and  give  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  weight  of  honours,  the 
title  of  Conde  de  Montellana.     He 
presented   me   to   his  Counte«s,  a 
grave  and   majestic  figure,  whose 
dark  brows  and  darker  eyes  shewed 
what  execution  might  have  dashed 
from  them  among  the  courtiers  of 
Charles  the  Fourth,  twenty  years 
before.    The  more  interesting  pre- 
sentation was  to  his  daughter,  a  mag- 
nificent creature,  uniting  the  graces 
of  youth  with  the  dignity  of  a  queen; 
and  seeming  fit  rather  to  rule  with  a 
sceptre,  than  to  condescend  to  think 
of  such  soft  arts  as  smiles,  or  such 
slight  triumphs  as  subduing  of  the 
embroidered  heroes  of  the  royal  cir- 
cle.   A  still  more  interesting  intro- 
duction was  to  his  niece,  arrived  that 
day  from  her  convent  in  the  Alpux- 
arras,  a  rueged  nest  for  so  gay  and 
lighthearted  a  bird.    Beauty  is  all 
conventional.    Nothing  is  truer  than 
that  the  eye  is  three- fourths  of  all 
beauty,  the  fancy  is  often  the  other 
fourth.  But  still  there  are  some  con- 
stituents that  form  the  common  stock 
of  loveliness;  and  if  a  countenance 
of  the  liveliest,  most  varied,  and 
most  intelligent  expression, — if   a 
shape  of  remarkable  grace,  and  still 
in  the  finest  flexibility  of  youth, — and 
a  voice  that  could  not  utter  a  word 
without  convincing  the  ear  that  there 
was  a  melody  of  its  own  in  the  hu- 
man accent,  made  beauty — this  girl 
would  have  been  beautiful  in  any 
collection  of  enchantresses  in  the 
circumference  of  the  world.    One 
of  her  names  was  Catalina,  and  by 
that  she  must  be  conteat  lo  \)e 


known.  The  name  will  not  develope 
her,  more  than  the  title  which  I  have 
taken  the  privilege  of  conferring  on 
her  uncle.  The  Catalinas  in  Spain 
are  as  numerous  as  the  lamps  that 
bum  before  the  little  black  images 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  comers  of  the 
streets ;  they  are  incalculable.  The 
Conde  was  polite,  and  conversible. 
He  had  been,  like  most  of  Uie  Spanish 
nobles,  a  soldier ;  but,  unlike  most  of 
Uiem,  he  had  served  and  travelled 
abroad.  He  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  the 
Rhine ;  he  had  fought  in  Italy,  where 
he  had  an  estate  in  right  of  his  Coun- 
tess, and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
fot  a  sabre-wound  in  the  head,  a 
-rench  bullet  in  the  side,  which 
made  him  still  stoop,  and  a  broad 
riband  of  Maria  Theresa  across  his 
breast,  that  he  sheathed  his  sword, 
and  retired  from  camps  and  cannon- 
shots,  to  live  among  his  vines  and 
fig-trees,  and  be  the  patriarch  of  tibe 
valley  of  Lanega. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly. 
I  happened  to  nave  travelled  in  the 
countries  about  which  the  Conde 
felt  the  chief  curiosity.  I  had  seen, 
a  few  years  later  than  he,  the  re- 
markable men  of  the  time.  This 
was  enough  for  the  Conde.  I  was 
an  Englishman ;  this  was  enough  for 
the  Condessa,  who,  by  some  strange 
means  or  other,  had  imbibed  an  ex- 
traordinary respect  for  the  national  . 
character.  I  was  a  stranger  ;  and 
perhaps  the  novelty  was  enough  for 
the  young  ladies.  We  talked  long, 
much,  and  late.  Of  all  meals,  the 
most  familiarising  is  supper.  Before 
it  was  half  over,  we  were  old  friends. 
If  my  entertainers  were  pleased,  I 
was  charmed ;  beauty,  elegance,  and 
wealth  were  before  me.  1  could  not 
help  contrasting  all  this  with  the 
inn ;  the  sulky  landlord,  ibe'salt-fish, 
the  tobacco,  and  the  smuggler,  sti- 
letto in  hand.  No  caliche  ever  tum- 
bled to  pieces  under  a  more  benig- 
^nant  star.  But  this  could  not  go  on 
*for  ever.  While  the  Conde*8  eyes 
were  beaming  with  hospitality,  and 
the  eyes  of  his  circle  were  sparkling 
like  a  row  of  diamonds,  witn  all  the 
various  lustres  that  Spanish  eyes 
alone  possess  in  the  world,  the  toll 
of  the  neighbouring  convent  for  ma- 
tins, first  reminded  us  that  we  w«,c^ 
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cotcreil  with  boUles  of  roaogHo,  li 
not  witliiu  tbe  eU'ict  regularities  of 
life,  1  made  ray  bow  for  tbe  time, 
nnd  the  circle  rose  and  dissolved 
BfVHf  like  a  f^r;  vision  at  sunrise. 

Rly  chamber  was,  like  every  thing 
el«e  under  this  roof,  sUtl^ly.  Pic- 
luTGa  und  statues  lined  the  gallery 
which  led  to  my  place  of  resL  Ttie 
chamber  was  bIIk,  from  celling  to 
fluor;  tlie  tables  were  marble;  the 
bed  wag  velvet.  In  the  gardeo,  a 
fount,  of  Italian  sculpture,  threw  up 
a  spire  of  sparkling  fvaier  ab<ive  the 
Ifees.  There  was  a  moon  just 
touching uQ  tbe  horizon;  stare,  bright 
Willi  all  tbe  brightness  of  the  south, 
were  scattered  over  the  sky.  All 
was  the  uieht  for  a  romancer,  a 
painter, or  alover.  I  lingered  at  tbe 
casement  for  a  white,  enjoying  the 
prospect,  and  thinking  once  mure  of 
ibe  Venta  and  the  abominations 
which  I  had  escaped.  Rut  the  land- 
scape began  to  grow  dim  j  llie  stars 
went  out  one  by  one ;  the  moon  grew 
amall,  and  seemed  to  ahsko  Troin 
het  orbit  j  the  nturinurlii^  of  the 
fuunlain  softened  into  a  whisper.  In 
short,  I  was  failing  fast  asleep  on  Uie 
marble   frame    of  the    balcony.      I 


1  bed,  fell  Into  llie 
slumber  so  naturally  earned  iiy  a 
d^y's  jolting  over  a  Spanish  hrgh- 
way,  and  under  a  Spanish  burning 
Shn. 

I  should  have  told  that  1  had  a 
little  companion  of  my  travels,  who 
never  gave  me  any  irouhie^never 
borrowed  my  money — never  played 
the  inconstant,  and  never  made  me 
wish  either  him  or  myself  at  the  An- 
tipodes; this  is  enough  to  tell,  that 
it  was  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
cliild.  It  was  a  little  Tuscan  grey- 
hound, honoured  hy  his  former  uiis- 
tiesB  with  the  illustrious  name  of 
Knpoieon,  and  sold  to  me  by  that 
itiistress,  a  Duchesa  too,  for  the  sum 
of  (jte  zechins.  The  Duchesa  wepir 
and  vuWed  that  she  could  not  sur- 
vive the  parting;  but  she  sold  him 

II  utwi  the  tan  ding,  and  put  my  zechins 

III  her  purse,  ia  an  agony  of  tears  and 
aighs.  Napoleon  was  beautiful,  as 
eit^ry  thing  in  Italy  is,  but  the  wo- 
un-u—amJ  honest,  as  every  thing  is, 

but  ibe  men.     On  this  u'lRlitVie  liiiii 
poAaeealon  ofhia  share  of  my  puvp\e 


the  Conde  4e  }lAtf,m:i> : 

in  the  land  of  drv 


[Wftf. 


The  day's  journey,  the  eveDing'B 
hoBpltailtj,  the  loftj  Coumurc  of  Uie 
young   Coadessa,  and  the  touching 

Eaiety  of  her  cousin,  were  nblrJtng 
efore  my  brain  like  tL«i  pictures  of 
a  magic  lantern.  I  was  Nstenlugio 
some  flatteriog  speech  from  thenoble 
Couut.and  was  delighting  to  find  Its 
spirit  transfused  into  the  btillisat 
eyes,  and  quivering  on  the  coral 
lips,  of  the  Donna  Catalioa,  wben  1 
thought  myself  suddenly  transported 
to  the  inn.  Then  the  whole  abomi- 
nation was  round  me  to  the  life — the 
black-vlsaged  hostess,  tlie  brawling 
muleteer,  the  bandit,  the  smuggler — 
but  all  in  gigantic  ptopoftions,  and 
all  engaged  in  uiortal  quarrel ;  po- 
niards were  drawn,  s  word  a  Qaahmg, 
and  clubs  beating  out  brains.  I  was 
forced  to  take  my  share  in  th^  fray  for 
self-defence,  and  played  tbe  hero.M 
my  own  astonishment.  At  lengUi  a 
tremendous  grasp  seized  me,  and  1 
was  about  to  return  It  with  furioua 
effect,  when  1  opened  toy  eyet,  And 
found  Napoleon  sitting  on  my  breaat, 
and  inakitig  a  variety  of  busy  efforts 
to  bring  me  to  my  senses.  I  flung 
him  oS  with  more  litdlgnity  than 
his  merits  deserved ;  but  to  recover 
my  dream  was  impossible.  Napo- 
teou,  like  bis  great  namesake  In  ao 
many  instances.had murdered  sleep; 
be  clung  to  me — he  fawtied — be 
growled— andhaving  tried  all  the  arts 
of  canine  appeal,  he  sprang  to  the 
seat  of  the  casement.  I  followed  to 
take  summary  measures,  and  fiing 
him  out  to  spend  bis  night  ulfretco. 
But  my  eyes  du  suuuer  glanced  on 
the  garden,  than,  Cielu .'  what  a  sight! 
A  mass  of  men  were  standing  un- 
der cover  of  the  trees,  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  mansion.  'They 
Were  Evidently  waiting  for  aome  sig- 
nal, and  waiting  for  some  purpose 
of  mischief.     A  great  dval  of  wbis- 

Rering  was  going  on,  and  some  dif- 
rrence  of  opinion,  too,  as  I  could 
discover  by  tho  Spaniards'  argu- 
ment of  the  knife  plucked  out  of  the 
sheath,  and  then  suddunly  thrust  in 
again,  having  gained  Its  object  of 
convicljou,  Clubswerewaveualfovo 
igh  heads,  and  cloaks  wero  thrown 


opeli  in  the  energy  of  debate,  wUIb 
wWltVii  \fc4w  >,W  «fe\ttM\n(;of  »*"" 
Vi4   «W\i\tt«ft.    \;wi,  vt«a 
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lent ;  all  were  evident! j  without  of  defletters  from  the  army  of  the 
note  of  this  extraordinary  Visitation.  Isle  of  Leon,  of  whose  disorders 
1  held  a  council- of-  war,  and  withNa-  some  flving  reports  had  been  spread 
poleon  at  my  side,  a  name  inspl-  about  the  country  for  some  time,  all 
ring  battle.  If  not  Tictory,  hurried  was  uncertain.  In  fact,  nothing  was 
from  the  chamber  to  apprise  the  clear  except  that  the  mansion  was 
Conde  of  his  situation.  attacked,  and  was  in  imminent  dan- 
But  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  ger  of  being  set  on  fire ;  for  frag- 
end  of  the  gallery,  when  a  roar,  a  ments  of  biasing  wood  were  now 
clash  of  arms,  and  a  blaze  of  torches^  flying  like  a  bombardment  against 
told  me  that  an  attack  had  been  the  walls  and  windows,  and  shots 
made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  began  to  rattle.  All  was  confusion  in 
building.  In  another  moment,  a  door  our  troops ;  the  ralets  and  grooms 
burst  open^  and  a  figure  with  a  had  gathered  such  old  muskets  and 
drawn  sword  and  a  lamp  in  his  hand;  fowling-pieces  as  they  could,  and 
rushed  up  to  me.  Luckily  I  was  un*  were  rowing,  by  all  their  saints,  to 
armed,  or,  between  the  dimness  and  blow  the  renegadoes  on  the  outside 
the  surprise,  we  might  have  been  to  the  moon.  The  Conde  was  an  old 
engaged  in  single  combat.  Howerer,  soldier  who  had  served  in  some  of 
on  my  sprinffins;  back  from  the  sweep  the  roughest  aifairs  of  the  war;  he 
of  the  light,  it  shewed  me  the  Conde,  was  calm  and  intrepid,  but  perplexed 
and  .we  congratulated  each  other  on  beyond  mciasure  at  the  cause  of  the 
the  timeliness  of  the  discovery.  Our  assault  The  ladies  were  all  but  ter- 
business  was  now  ttf  rouse  the  do-  rified  to  death ;  but,  to  our  infinite 
mestics^  whose  cups  must  have  been  embarrassment  they  determined,  as 
drugged  by  some  emissary  In  the  they  said,  to  die  with  us,  and,  in  con- 
house,  for  to  aroUse  them  seemed  sequebce,  made  it  nearly  a  matter 
next  to  impossible.  The  gallery,  of  certainty  that  we  should  die  with 
however,  was  soon  peopled  bv  th6  them.  At  length,  a  thunder  at  the 
higher  branches.  The  ladies  of  the  great  gate  told  us  that  the  besiegers 
mansion  had  speedllv  ^thered  to-  were  m  earnest;  and  that  if  we  were 
gether ;  all  was  trepidation ;  and,  by  to  defend  ourselves,  the  time  was 
some  unaccountable  affinity,  I  found  come.  I  of  course  supplicated  for 
the  fair  Catalina  by  my  side,  and  something  to  do,  and  the  Conde  gave 
disposed  to  rely  prodigiously  on  my  me  the  charge  of  the  gate.  I  saUied 
generalship.  The  English  reputA^  forth  with  a  carbine  on  my  sboul- 
tion  on  the  continent  Is  warlike,  to  der;  a  brace  of  pistols,  as  old  as  the 
an  extravagance.  The  Idea  of  an  Armada,  In  my  pockets ;  and  three 
Englishman,  who  Is  not  bom  a  sol-  stout  gall^gos,  to  compose  my  gar- 
dler  or  sailor,  or  who,  at  least,  does  rlson.  I  planted  them  at  the  loop- 
not  take  to  shot  and  shells,  or  to  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  gate ;  and 
stem  and  stern,  as  naturally  as  the  taking  my  position  In  the  arch  above, 
Newfoundland  dog  takes  to  the  prepared  for  action.  I  love  brief 
brine,  is  among  the  most  inconcei-  oi'ders,  for  I  never  could  take  the 
vable  of  all  things.  There  is  no  pos-  trouble  of  comprehending  any  other, 
slbility  of  persuading,  arguing,  or  and  this  I  fully  believe  to  be  the  case 
convincing  the  foreigner  to  the  con-  with  the  majority  of  warriors.  A  su- 
trary.  The  Englishman  who  is  not  perflulty  of  good  advice  on  such  sub- 
amphibious,  or  whd  does  not  Inhale  Jectsls  always  somuch  thrown  away, 
gunpowder  smoke  as  the  native  pa-  My  order  of  battle  was,  ''  Fire  one 
Oiilitm,  of  his  lungs  Is  a  lusus  naturcp^  at  a  time.  Do  not  throw  away  a  grain 
or  a  half-caste,  or  no  Englishman  at  of  powder ;  and  to  make  that  matter 
all.  My  appearance,  then,  whatever  sure,  db  not  pull  a  trigger  until  you 
it  might  add  to  the  physical,  added  are  sure  of  singing  tlie  enemy's  mus- 
vastly  to  the  moral  force.  Thleft'e  was  taches."  A  codicil  was  added,  an- 
no time  to  be  lost  It  was  qiiite  clear  noiincing  a  ^  hard  dollar  for  the  first 
that  a  desperate  attempt  was  about  shot  that  brought  down  Its  man." 
to  try  our  courage.  The  assailants  The  night  Was  now  dark  as  Ere- 
weru  unknown  to  the  Conde.  V^he-  bus ;  the  moon  had  sunk  down  heavy 
therauinvhsion  of  Algerlnes — bydb  Ih  clouds — the  wltid  ^^  ^xw^^ — 
means  an  impossible  thing  In  Mur-  tti^  tottfeX  x'^^'w^^  \i^Vscfc  ^^  ^i^-^*. 
i?/a,eren  in  tLfc  nineteenth  century—  (;u4\e— toA  ^'ft  tfsw  ^^^  ^Jk^  ^^^ 
ua  iacursion  of  guerillas,  or  a  troo]f    vrVt^^QuX.  n«w^  ^Otai»^^>^l  "^^"^  "^^"^^ 
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williia.  We  sat  witb  our  carbineH 
luadiid,  iraitfai;  to  find  Hometbiog  to 
fire  at.  But  the  force  of  tlie  nttstk 
aeemed  to  have  been  euddenlf  chau- 
ged  i  and  a  <]ui<:k  sucCflaaian  of  tthota 
tu  the  rear  of  tlie  buildiuft,  half  de- 
lermioed  me  to  <(uit  my  inactive 
poit,  and  join  the  Co  ode,  as  more 
Blirring  service.  1  was  actually  Ae- 
Bcending  from  my  height,  and  lea- 
ving the  masalve  bars  and  boica  be* 
low  me  to  do  their  duty  by  them- 
aelveii,  when  Napoleon,  ray  guarilian 
angel,  pricked  up  h is  ears,  whlued, 
pawed,  and,  putting  hU  long  nose 
Into  the  night,  gave  palpable  signs 
that  hJB  eye  saw  aomeihiug  invisible 
to  miue.  I  countermirclied  at  the 
inflUnt,  and  nothing  could  be  in  heu 
ter  time.  I  had  uol  cocked  my  car- 
bine half  a  aecond,,before  I  beard  a 
loiv  trampling  through  the  groves  in 
front.  Sonn  after  camp  a  long  dark 
line  of  men,  scarcely  diBtinguitihable 
from  the  ground  they  trod e.  A  group 
ciLDie  out  in  front,  bearing  the  trunk 
of  a.  tree  in  their  arms.  This  they 
had  been  employed  in  cutting  down, 
which  was  the  cause  of  our  reunite. 
A  twinkle  of  a  torch  shewed  me  the 
whole  proceeding,  end  I  made  ready 
accordingly.  The  battering-ram  ttd- 
Tanced,  with  a  tall  ruffian  carrying  a 
lantern  at  lt«  head,  who  was,  I  pre- 
sumed, chief  engineer.  My  galle- 
goa  humbly  Implored  leave  to  try 
the  range  of  their  artillery.  I  was 
ioflexibie.  The  battering-ram  ad- 
vanced, and  gave  half-a-doiten  fierce 
blows  oo  the  gate.  My  gallcgns  now 
awore  that  fire  they  must.  I  was 
still  inflexible.  The  ram  still  struck 
hard  {  and  the  Baeailnnt!),  conceiving 
that  all  waa  safe,  began  to  deploy  iu 
crowds  from  the  shelter  of  the  grove. 
The  gallegos  now  bei^n  to  murmur. 
Bod  Iheard  the  word  traitor  passing 
from  lip  to  lip.  My  garrison  was,  in 
fact,  fast  approaching  to  mutiny, 
when  1  gave  the  signal  of  battle — 


dences,  that  if  my  markmnen  had  not 
won  the  dollar,  the  secret  lay  in  ray 
having  fired  first.  They  were  no 
losers,  however,  by  the  mischance, 
and  we  loaded  again.  But  the  battle 
seemed  over  on  our  side  of  the  for- 
tress— not  a  soul  appeared-  We  asJ. 
lied  out,  dragged  in  the  battering- 
ram  Ha  a  trophy,  and,  fiodiu^r  one  of 
the  fellows  still  able  to  speak,  drag- 
ged him  in  too.  He  was  a  atranger 
m  that  pari  of  the  country,  and  waa, 
as  he  Infurmeil  us,  no  less  than  a 
Captain  in  the  Grand  Army  of  In- 
surrection, formed  out  of  the  clowns 
of  the  province.  A  junta  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  unxeatiog  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch, hanging  the  Spanish  grandees, 
banishing  the  priests,  and  robbing 
every  body  who  had  any  thing  to  be 
robbed  of,  had  been  holding  its  privy 
council  in  Carthagena  for  the  last 
three  months,  bb  undisturbed  as  if 
they  had  been  a  c( 


jonde  had  been  the  object  of 
such  especial  hostility,  the  wounded 
changer  of  dynasties  professed  him- 
self unable  to  give  the  slightest  clue. 
I  Insisted  on  a  somewhat  more  ex- 
plicit answer.  My  gallegos  put  their 
muskets  to  his  head  to  clear  his  re- 
collection, or  save  him  from  all  fn- 
lure  trouble  connected  with  his 
brains.  He  was  wonderfully  en- 
lightened at  the  Instant,  and  had  be- 
gun a  narrative,  in  which  the  Conde 
and  his  family  bore  a  prominent 
part,  and  to  which  1  was  llstentiig 
with  strung  interest,  and  the  galle- 
gos with  gestures  of  alternate  sur- 
prise, doubt,  and  rage,  when  a  dis- 
tant crash  of  m-isketry,  followed  by 
something  between  a  shout  and  a 
yell,  stopped  the  narrator,  and  stsjl- 
led  the  hearers.  I  rushed  to  my 
post  on  the  arch,  and  reconnoitred 
the  grove  with  the  eyes  of  a  lynx. 
All  was  dim  and  dumb,  Bui  one)  ' 
ing  a  glai 


it  by  word  or  gesture,  but  by  send- _  

IngabulletdirectlytbrDughtbeheftd    graunid,  miMain  fiMfc *■! "^Iw  jMB^ 
of^the  chief  engineer.    I  had  ranted    gne,c«ch  hhTili^fjnoiHltjpBMiJ 


1  dollar    The  gallant  galle-  rabe  MI,  ta^irMi  va'«iKMit*ifa- 

gos  were  now  free  4o  exhibit  tfaeir  fmigliwble,  htil  it  it  nat'Od  In.  ' 

gallantry.    The  whole  three  fired  at  Never  WM  fba'ftft'rf'k 'OmMllhr 

once ;  and  thoufli  thla  wu  contrarj  aetfer  \xiJtMtt.  «||0  Mlflt  MMt 

to  orders,  the  effect  was  good.    The  the  marble  whUa'tB  beh  vflMr 

surprise  waa  complete.    The  storm-  temple,  comed  HM  vMi  tfM^'MM 

lag  party  were  routed  with  IiiftidtB  fUt  flnttBtied  tato  AttiOmA  mah 

coA/usiQii:andfourniffiai»ili&diH«  Iwi.  Vvfti  iriMMnd. M  lb* Mt 
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by  the  shock,  I  grasped  the  sculp- 
tured San  Pedro,  that  made  at  once 
the  ornament  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
grand  entrance,  and  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  marksman.  He  had  retired  a 
few  paces,  at  once  keeping  the  gal- 
legos  in  check,  and  reloading  the 
musket.  He  was  again  bringino^  it 
to  his  shoulder,  while  I  clung  to  the 
statue,  something  like  the  bird  in  the 
fascination  of  the  snake,  perfectly 
conscious  that  the  next  touch  of  the 
trigger  might  be  my  last,  yet  unable 
to  prevent  the  catastrophe,  when  I 
saw  the  weapon  suddenly  fall  on  the 
floor,  and  the  marksman  turn  round, 
plunge  into  the  darkness,  and  disap- 
pear. All  this  was  but  the  work  of 
a  moment.  I  spruns;  down,  deter- 
mined to  pursue,  ana  disqualify  him 
from  making  man  a  mark  for  ball- 
practice  in  future ;  but  I  too  was  ar- 
rested. Before  me  stood,  pale,  trem- 
bling, almost  speechless,  Catalina. 
What  had  occurred?  Where  was 
the  Coude  ?  A  few  sighs — a  few  sobs 
—a  few  struggles  with  her  over- 
whelming emotion,  at  length  enabled 
her  to  relieve  my  real  anxiety.  Her 
tidings  were  brief,  but  sufficiently 
expressive.  The  mansion  had  been 
attacked  by  the  garden  entrance, 
where  the  statues  and  terraces  al- 
lowed the  assailants  to  approach  un- 
perceived.  They  had  already  forced 
their  way  into  the  principal  apart- 
ments, and  were  plundering  every 
thing.  The  Conde  had  been  wound- 
ed while  fighting  gallantly ;  some  of 
the  domestics  had  been  stubbed ;  and 
Catalina,  in  despair  and  a^ony  at  the 
impeudiiig  ruin,  had  followed  her 
own  counsel,  and  flown  to  bring  up 
the  Euglibhrnan,  who  was  of  course 
to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  at  a  glance. 
My  own  campaign  had  not  been 
prosperous  enough  to  excite  san- 
guine hopes.  But  if  I  had  been  St 
Anthony  or  St  Simon  Stylites,  I  should 
have  felt  a  heart  within  my  bosom, 
or  jumped  down  from  my  pillar,  to 
be  the  preiix  chevalier  of  the  creature 
before  me.  I  had  seen  her  only  in 
her  gaiety.  She  was  then  beautiful ; 
but  now,  in  her  trepidation — in  her 
strong  feeling — |be  imploring  loveli- 
.utiss  of  her  dark  eyes — the  quivering 
attempts  at  speech  of  her  exquisite 
lips — the  living  expression  that  beam- 
ed in  the  quick  movements  of  her 
£ne  fesLtnrts,  rendered  her  to  my 
^yett  the  most  reslatless  being  I  liML 
VOL.  XXXV,  so*  CCXXll. 


ever  seen.  Even  if  my  sense  of  love- 
liness had  not  been  exposed  to  bo 
powerful  an  appeal,  there  might  have 
been  some  right  to  my  services  in  a 
sense  of  gratitude;  for  it  was  her 
hand  that  had  caught  the  arm  of  the 
assassin,  and  startled  him  into  flight. 
I  followed  her  guidance  without  de- 
lay. We  hurried  on  through  a  succes- 
sion of  superb  rooms,  covered  with 
tapestry  and  pictures,  but  we  bad  now 
no  time  for  their  contemplation.  The 
shots  echoed  thick  in  front,  and  my 
fairest  of  guides  flew  along  with 
breathless  impatience.  At  length  we 
arrived  at  a  massive  door,  covered 
with  gilding  and  magnificent  orna* 
ments.  She  tried  the  lock — it  resisted 
her  slight  hand.  Shouts  rose  on  the 
otherside.  Itrieditinturn.  Theshoute 
redoubled,  followed  by  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry,  and  the  fire  by  screams 
and  groans.  The  huge  lock  would 
not  give  way.  My  guide's  anxiety 
grew  at  every  moment.  **  It  is  aU 
my  folly!"  she  bitterly  exclaimed. 
"  I  brought  you  by  the  shortest  way, 
without  remembering  that  this  door 
is  never  opened  but  when  the  King 
visits  the  grandee.  Long  before  this, 
we  might  have  been  by  the  side  of 
the  Conde.  What  on  earth  will  be- 
come of  him— of  us  all ! "  I  attempt- 
ed vain  consolation,  and  at  length 
enquired  for  that  longer  route  which 
would  have  escaped  this  intolerable 
and  very  magnificent  obstacle.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  flying  in  the  new 
direction,  when,  by  a  last  effort,  I 
succeeded  in  forcing  back  a  whole 
legion  of  bolts.  The  valves  flew  back, 
and  the  entire  strange  scene  was  be- 
fore me.  It  was  the  grand  banquet- 
ing room  which  had  formed  the  prin-  " 
cipai  point  of  this  extraordinary 
storm.  Vast  volumes  of  flame  were 
shooting  up  from  the  outside,  turn* 
inir  the  ten  or  twelve  tall  casements 
to  crimson,  and  filling  the  vast  hall 
with  a  glare  that  scorched  the  eyes. 
Every  picture,  statue,  heraldic  orna- 
ment, and  cherub  nestled  in  the  rich 
Italian  cornice,  or  ffoddess  looking 
down  from  her  clouds  on  the  finely- 
painted  ceiling,  quivered  and  gleam- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  just  cast  in  mol- 
ten gold  and  steel.  The  blaze  was 
so  powerful,  that  I  shrunk  back  at 
the  first  step,  as  if  I  were  stepping 
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fluae.  A*  to  ilie  iomitM,  I  uwcslr  bf  tha  nArar  UMaMt  fe'fc«-taL 

4aredlotookrauD(!rortbem,iBfMrof  iMt 4ch^ Tolea, «Mr7 lWiff>  &>■■•- 

findluiwthlMbutUukeDed  wretch  •quKUf  ta  ni>  to  kipa  &r  hihllit 

McrumbliDKliKouhM.    hladneta  gMMfraMtksMatt^wiHWMA 

njr  own  beroiiiD— luch  H  It  wm— (o  ■w^aalng  dawtwlM  m*  fti««d  » 

Nf,  that  I  Mt  no  t«mrr  for  mtmIF  otrda^  nflktag  b«t «  «orA>  Mif 

■t  the  irioineDt.    Tbe  truth  It,  I  had  Uar;  mud  tk«  mA^  w  If  M  «dtt 

aottime  to  think  of  the  dangar,  or  th«  latbtarth  of  ttogMpligCMiitt 

ofaar  thing  else.  All  wai  roar,  fierco  Mr  ri|llili  liihlli  i  mill  ill  ■jllMJ 

•ffiilgence— duzUng  glara.   Tbe  op-  tbfa  abawdto  1  omcm,waA  ihlSlili^ 

portuDitf  would  havo  been  taT»<  thatlfihBMlackrgrMdit  — di» 

Iuabl«  for  a  painter  of  Pandemonium,  tt  would  not  bo  MOanHT  W  «■■■• 

Salrator  or  Spagnoletto  would  hara  bit  AUo  br  taffiMitloa,  1  Blliaftod 

immortaliEed  their  bandits  and  uaiw  to  claor  tto  drdo|  vm,  tf  I  «mU 

Xjn,  by  circumfuBinir  them  with  half  slvo  Un  Bolhhig  olaa^  tiro  Um  ii 

the  flaahing  bunta  of  flame,  and  cob-  laaat  air  to  die  tn.   Bat  1  bad  fargiii 

auminglu8tTea,tbat  were  now  rolling,  tea  that  I  waa  In  thaoooaMr  af  mm> 

wheeling,  and  aweepinr  againit  the  mob  aaiiaa  no  longer,  and  nat  I  waa 

walla  of  tbia  saloon,  worthy  of  pi  iocML  ia  the  heart  oftha  Imd  of  nmame^ 

IlieJr  Ideas  might  hare  been  rain-  Hj  attempt  tp  csmoro  »  ahgU  aa«l 

forced  In  point  of  fitting  populathnit  of  tbe  drcia  tliat  Bowhnaff  raaa^ 

by  the  wild  groteequea  on  the  walla  aa  ff  for  die  parpeae  af  laamadiato 

and  ceilings,  mingled  with  thePaiiaa  utangutatioa,  waa  ftarerir,«r  baAn 

Apoltos  and  Venules,  that  figured,  or  frownlnfly  npallod  «■  all  iMm 

mild  and  raagDificent,  like  fallen  an-  There  wai  tba  m^ealle  Coadaaw 

fell,  amoD^  Uie  demoni  tit  Into  Ufa  elhigf  ng  to  the  neek  |  IbomagalflflHt 

y  this  terrific  Illumination.   But  all  draghtar,  with  bar  alabaatar  aitol 

those  conceptions  were,  1  must  ae-  writoed  for  llfa  and  daaib  iWMd  lb* 

knowledge,  the  work  of  an  after  day.  feet:  ademoteOr  di  MMrhaaltit 

The  hour  itself  found  me  much  in  one  aide,  holdhif  oae  bvd;  miaU 

the  condition  of  a  British  Beneral,  Talat  knelt  at  tto  Otber  aUoilMag 

when  he  makes  his  debut  at  the  bead  the  other.     At  Oa  bead,  dm  faaalqr 

of  an  army.    I  waa  determined  to  eonfaosor took poaaaaaioa of  tba calf 

behare  gallRntly,  and  come  off  wldi  pelat  left  to  him,  and  rtth  tba  craat 

character.     But  1  waa  prodigioualy  In  his  right  hand,  employad  Ua  left 

Jiuaxled  how  to  begin.    In  this  di-  to  raiaa  uptbaCondrabaadM^M 

emmi,mygoodaDjtelCatallnaagaln  upon  It,  wlA  Ua  oyat  (isrt ' 
Interposed.    She   had.  like  myaelf.        But  aoaMlblag   BMiat   te    im», 

been  at  first  overnrhelmed  with  the  Wllb  fear  and  trtmbHag  I  TitaraJ 

astuundlnfr  glare  that  burst  upon  us  to  tmciaap  the  arm  af  tbe  CoadeaHk 

at  our  sudden  entrance  from  the  long  If  a  lorii  could  bare  aWn  ma^  I  bad 

avenues  of  darbDMs  Into  thli  focua  not  been  now  alive  to  teU  tba  n     " 
of  conflaBTatlon.    But  she  n< 
one  hand  laid  upon  my  t 


.  pointing  to  a  aroup  ofthewmeKiadtoiatwteathafllm* 
6gure  stretched  on  a  of  the  lovely  dangtatav,  waa  npJM 
BDt  comer  of  the  n-     In  a  not  lam  ImaMUa  moBar.  Ste 


of  conflaBTatlon.   But  she  now,  with  I  recoiled  at  the  flaab  of  li 

one  hand  laid  upon  my  arm,  and  nrni  [1artln|t  flrr  latn  mlaa    Aaad 

with  the  other,  pointing  to  a  group  orthewmeKiadtoiatwteathad 
aurrounding  a  figt 

aofa  in  the  distant 

loon,  uttered  a  cry  which  recalled  nntely atraggladforaB ,__ 

ine  to  the  full  possession  of  auch  fi^  tottered,  nva  n  abrtel^  and  ftlnni 

GultlesasI  ever  waa  master  of.   She  on  tbe  body.   TUa  wta  bigb  traMaa 

sprang  away.    I  followed.    In  the  complete,  and  half-a  daw  damaa 

next  moment  ber  arm  waa  round  the  tics,  poniard  la  hand,  aetmd^n  ' 

neck  of  the  Conde,  who  was  the  from  dm  aztraaia  af  tbofawliii 

fainting  figure,  and  whoae  days  of  tboy  warn  watting  Ibo  p 

fame  1  thought  were  fairly  number-  tbe  ^n,  to  flidib  tba  N 
ed.     He  h*a  received  a  wound  In 
the  forehead,  which  covered  his  fea- 

turet  with  blood;   and  whether  it  vieeaof myguardiaaapML 

had  or  bad  not  left  a  brace  of  Sptr  who  bad  stood  daapmriaglf  b 

BlBb  huJJels  in  the  brain  of  my  nl-  «k  libe  couaMMmnk  rf  b«r«i 

'ant  entertainer,  wu  th«  queniim.  VAnamtn  ^\  IbSia  a 
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glitter  of  those  tremendous  knives, 
as  their  masters  caitie  rushing  down 
the  hall,  and  swearing  vengeance  in 
all  the  tongues  of  Murcia.  She  cried 
out,  sprang  forward  as  if  to  defend 
me,  busy  as  1  was  with  those  intract- 
able lovers  and  mourners,  and  by  her 
cry  gave  me  time  to  spring  up  and 
keep  those  madmen  at  bay,  till  they 
could  see  that  1  was  notliing  worse 
than  a  rery  puzzled  English  gentle* 
man.  But  a  new  catastrophe  now 
seemed  at  hand.  The  tall  casements, 
already  nearly  red  hot,  began  to  fall 
Inwards ;  some  had  the  process  ex- 
pedited by  volleys  of  shot;  the  smoke 
rolled  in  after  them,  and  the  saloon 
was  rapidly  filling.  Another  quarter 
of  an  hour  must  have  put  an  end  to 
every  care  of  ours,  that  had  this 

-  world  for  its  object.  The  heat  now 
beffan  to  affect  myself.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  scorching ;  and  between 
anxiety,  watching,  vexation,  and  va- 
pour, 1  should  have  been  rejoiced  to 
find  an  ocean  at  my  feet  to  jump 
into,  and  get  rid  of  my  humanity  and 
its  troubles  together.  But  the  dan- 
ger  proved  an  auxiliary.  The  arms 
which  scarcely  any  human  force 
could  relax,  gave  way  to  the  effect 
of  exhaustion  and  terror  in  a  new 
shape.  The  Demoiselle  dropped  on 
the  floor.  The  Condessa  followed 
her  example.  The  Padre  transfer- 
red his  cares  to  the  lady,  and  I  had 
now  none  to  deal  with  but  the  Donna 
Juliana  and  the  valet.  1  took  the 
latter  in  charge  without  delay,  caught 
him  up  from  his  position,  and  with* 
out  regarding  a  hundred  thousand 
diahlos  and  demonios^  which  he  la- 
vished on  me  d urine  his  transit,  nor 
several  much  more  Uirmidable  kicks, 
fairly  flung  him  outside  the  window, 
with  permission  to  make  his  escape 
In  the  best  manner  he  could. 

I  now,  too,  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  true  nature  of  our  situation. 
Along  the  whole  vast  terraces  bun- 
dles of  fagots  had  been  laid,  and 
those,  set  on  fire,  aided  by  large 
quantities  of  brushwood,  thrown  into 
the  dry  moat  under  the  windows, had 
produced  the  conflagration,  which 
threatened  to  melt  the  mansion  into 
its  original  clay,  and  to  roast  its  in- 
mates into  the  other  world.  Beyond 
this  formidable  line  of  attack,  1  saw, 
through  the  intervals  of  the  smoke 

^y>d  Bame,  groups  of  people  \  aome 
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sitting  down,  with  native  gravity,  to 
wait  the  progress  of  their  allies  in 
front,  the  fagots ;  others  asleep  on  the 
grass,  with  here  and  there  a  few  half- 
dozen  of  sharpshooting  piccaroona^ 
exercising  themaelves  in  throwing  In 
a  shot  from  time  to  time  at  a€avour« 
ite  pane,  or  knocking  off  the  diin  or 
ear  of  some  of  the  grandees  whose 
efiiigies  adorned  the  facade.  Yihj 
they  should  have  begun  by  attempt- 
ing to  burn  what  it  was  their  pur- 
pose to  plunder,  was  beyond  my 
knowledge ;  but  it  afterwards  turn- 
ed out  to  be  one  of  those  curious 
examples  of  combined  subtlety  and 
simplicity,  which  belongs  to  the  Spa- 
niard beyond  all  other  men  alive. 
The  object  was  to  revolutionize  the 
mansion  by  robbing  it,  and  to  bring 
the  master  over  to  the  patriotic  side 
of  politics,  by  throwing  him  into  a 
dungeon  if  he  should  suffer  himself 
to  be  caught ;  or,  if  he  should  be  re- 
fractory, to  shoot  him,  this  being  the 
most  regular  contrivance  for  con- 
Tincing  the  refractory  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  regime.  The  attack 
had  commenced  accordingly,  and  the 
rabble,  regenerated  by  the  rights  of 
man,  had  marched  as  to  an  easy  tri- 
umph. But  the  sharp  reply  of  the 
Conde's  firelocks  had  made  caution 
necessary,  and  after  losing  half-a» 
dozen  of  their  number,  who  had  at- 
tempted rather  hastily  to  pluck  the 
republican  laurel,  they  withdrew 
their  main  body  to  ponder  on  the 
matter.  Still  the  plunder  of  the  pa^ 
lace  was  tempting,  though  it  was 
obvious  enough  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  succeed  in  converting  its 
lord ;  and  a  reinforcement  of  patri- 
ots from  the  suburbs  of  Carthagena, 
probably  the  most  profligate  nest  of 
mankind,  had  supplied  those  calcu- 
lating warriors  with  an  expedienti 
matchless  for  all  its  purposes.  This 
was  the  attack,  by  scorching  awar 
the  defenders  from  window,  wall^ 
and  door.  Another  advantage  was, 
that  from  the  time  when  the  smoke 
began  to  rise,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  defenders  of  the 
mansion  to  hit  any  of  its  assailants, 
the  volumes  of  smoke  operating  aa 
a  complete  screen,  and  it  being  ob- 
Tiously  hopeless  for  any  one  to  think 
of  taking  aim,  where  none  could  sa.%. 
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now&sceneof  (hMtiof  roUIWTft-  Mwati,  I  JBMpiaAwf  TTWIM 

pour,  hot,  stiaiDg,  and  black.    Half  tka  flMr,nd«MUadih«A«Ma^ 

in  rage,  half  ia  despair,  I  toUared  to  kwp  thtn tiMn. .  YMMWtfm* 

rather  than  walked  back  to  the  apot  that  I  wlufdi  rt»w<  t hiriiiMit 

where  the  wounded  noble  U;.     C»-  fliiabsd  iritk  tk«  raddm  olMaOi  if 

talioa  was  still  bj  hla  side  alone,  but  anair-bonnM^udkarflfaipHfei 

atae  was  a  hoit    She  waa  boldinK  «  lln*  Uin  a  nUnlght  MV,    fih*  wai 

goblet  of  wine  to  hU  lips;  and  let  gCHiig    upward*   al   tba    nweBfc 

the  world  Bay  what  it  will  hdoce*  othorwiee   [  ibonU   hara  laat>jn]r 

forth  uf  courtly  grace  and  rif/ecAam-  HaiTi  for  the  aext  manaaW  aa- M 

j>^rrecHptivatlon,giTeme  the  air,  ttia  riance  fell  apm  na,  I   Ml  alw 

gesture,  and  the  countanenee  of  that  uudnolvalr  aeek  tka  mmtA  mt 

girl,  in  the  midst  of  terror,  fire,  and  loat  alght  of  all  aboM  McAwkAlr 

fmminent  ruin,  with  one  slight  arm  riag  tka  nat  of  dw  ttfala.  AlleigA 

raining  up  that  ainkiDg  frame,  and  afae  aaid,  "  la  Ais  a  Urns  toMlk  of 

with  the  other  advancing  the  cup  to  aud  thlBgaf     Th«  waada  wan 

faislipa;  and  let  who  will  bare  the  ■either  Banr  nar  latmmaiita,  tmi 

liBing  of  Caaova'a  gallery  for  me,  jet  tkejr  akot  a  new  feallBf- 1M» 

and  the  Venus  Auadyomene,  alive  every  nerva  trf  hj  ftaaib    Karaa 

or  dead.  All  Heeroed  now  at  an  end.  wdl  that  tbar  ware  ultcvadf  tev  V 

The  domeaticB  had  fled.   TheCunde  Ibef  weia  n       *       *    " 

evidently  could   do  nothing.    And  muat  bava  a. 

the  look  with  which  the  lovely  Ca-  But  the  apeU  wa«  broken,  ar  MttaV 

talina  welcomed  me,  as  I  atood  by  a  newapell  waa  thmws  over  at     ' 

^--  "^e.nas  like  the  look  with  which  giaaped  Ibe  Ceoda'a  aKte^  • 


the  last  Hurvivur  on  a  ainking  deck  apraag.  forward   liiB   Ifeft   iflWW 

■ees  another  returning  on  board  to  eloud*.  deterviMd  "  la^do  ac  dta- 

make  a  last  effort  for  the  safety  of  Oaeal^taaaiid«BBdto.thia'bMr.l 

both,  or  go  down  together.  caaaot  tell  wbetkar  It  waa  alab.flr 

Human  nature  ia  a  strange  thing.  w<ird,at^>pedB«la»j'int|HlifCS> 

It  was  the  moat  singular  spot  and  GalaUu^a  haad  waa  waiad  w  uaw 

moment  on  earth  to  tell  a  love-f  '  -    •■  -- 
Yet  there  was  ao  little  time 


If  I  had  not  told  it  then.  It  might  tomjllpa.    I  would  not  ban  cIt^ 

never  have  been  told.     There  were  up  that  unele  preaaara  ta  baveHMaa 

banditti  without,  and  bullets  flyli^  Saltan  of  Dodi  iha  Ttiriceja.    latUl 

within,  and  yells  enough  to  have  an-  beld  the  aleader  hand.     Ha  faoa 

nounced  an  army  of  Indians.    But  waa  now  deadly  pale.    Laiga  taaaa 

then  there  were  no  spectacled  dueit-  were  atleatlj  iMdng  ana  aaathar 

nae,  no  feliae-visagHd  aunts,  no  auU  down  bar  marbla  cbMk,  Ilka  pemia 

len  brothers  with  their  swords  half  (lidlag  down  a  Gradaa  btial.  >  Sha 

out  of  iheir  scabbards  j  there  was,  in  made  no  reaiataaca  to  a ""-' — 


abort,  no  family  rampart  to  scale,  no  berhand.  SbaprobaUjtboi^tlha^ 

aolemn  circumratlation  of  Spanish  aaibe  general  oataatto^  (4  tha  la> 

Tigllauce,  French  pride,  or  Eagllah  mily  wai  coae,  ah*  Migbt.a*  wd 

frost,  to  break  through ;  and  ao,  as  lea*a  the  world  In  peao*i  afan  with 

fate  wuuld  have  it,  1  told  ray  ule.  the  heretic  Engllabman.    I  tboMM 

Simple  enough  it  vras,  and  short.   It  ao  too^  and  Tentured  naarer  atllL  Vol 

was  merely  that  I  found  my  voca-  an  envloua  glanoa  waa  tber*  In  dlfr 

tion  was  to  die  at  her  feet,  if  aba  corer.  If  we  bad  flown  to  tb*  ■•*& 

would  not  let  me  live  there;— but  Tba  Coade'a  ajca  were  doaed)  In 


that  I  preferred  living ;  and  that  aha    of  courae  west  for  natUagv-   A.  «k 
'    ',  the    ley  that  ponted  In  attha  laiilibat 


had  only  to  say,  sigh,  or  look,  I 


word,   to   make  me  abjure  liberty  tmd  a  magnificent  giiandole  « 

for  the  term  of  mj  existence,  and  ly  over  the  spot  wliera   w*  waila 

be  the  humblest  of  her  siarea.  Then  atandiog,  and  broi^bt  down  Itadidpa 

never  probably  was  such  a  speech  Inadiamondabomrupoaourhaaai, 

made  in  a  house  on  fire  before.  How  awoke  ma,  paAapa  botb,  M  tba  ■■• 

aiie  receii'ed  it,  1  could  scarcely  tall,  fiueaa  of  thetlaie  fw  «  dadaratiM 

for  my  va/our  had  failed  me  a.\  the  of  natAtamq.    QaUfau  la(  i^<lht 
first  ipord.    And  haslnf^  delWeiBd    y^ro  gft»\<X  "^^^  *;|;^f  'ft*«|^ 
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neck.  I,  furiously  indignant,  half  in 
unconsciouanesa  of  what  I  was  do- 
ing, and  equally  in  ignorance  of  where 
I  was  going,  sprang  away,  and  rush- 
ed through  smoke  and  flame ;  1  sup- 
pose,with  some  Tague  idea  of  getting 
out' of  the  palace,  raising  the  coun- 
try, and  returning  to  the  rescue  with 
some  ten  or  twenty  thousand  gallant 
peasants  resolved  to  die  for  their 
chief  and  the  realm.  In  fact,  I  was 
precisely  in  that  state  of  excitement, 
which  the  French  tenderly  term 
Monomania,  and  the  EUiglish  more 
simply  pronounce,  fit  for  nothing  but 
a  cell,  straw,  and  a  strait-waistcoat. 
Yet  this  is  the  true  condition  and  tone 
of  heroism ;  and  Alexander,  when  he 
passed  the  Granicus,  or  Cesar  the 
Kubicon,  would  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  British  jury  impa- 
nelled on  the  statute,  2>e  LuncUico 
inquirendom 

Still  on  1  rushed.    All  was  now 
thick  darkness,  except  when  some 

?^ust  blew  up  the  embers  outside.  I 
elt  my  lungs  withered ;  my  limbs 
tottered.  1  tried  to  roar.  The  at- 
tempt was  a  failure.  The  degenerate 
thought  once  passed  through  my 
brain— what,  in  the  name  of  all  ab- 
surdity, had  brought  me  into  this 
acrapeatall  ?  But  it  was  not  a  thought 
of  the  heart.  I  expelled  it  summa- 
rily, and  it  never  dared  to  return. 
In  my  fury,  I  struck  about  me  with 
my  carbine.  It  fell  heavy  on  an  un- 
seen door.  The  door  flew  open. 
Imagine  my  surprise  "Within,  sat 
quietly,  as  so  many  Dutch  burgo- 
masters, a  dozen  valets,  smokinff 
their  cigars,  and  playing  a  game  of 
Lansquenet,  pour  passer  ie  tempt^ 
tUl  the  palace  was  burned.  I  raved 
against  the  lazy  poltroons.  I  had  now 
recovered  my  voice.  I  flung  their 
cards  out  of  the  window,  threatened 
to  send  the  playera  after  the  cards, 
and  ordered  them  to  follow  me,  with 
a  solemn  promise,  which  I  believe  I 
would  not  then  have  much  hesitated 
in  executing,  to  send  the  contents  of 
my  firearm  into  the  midst  of  the 
group,  on  the  slightest  symptom 
of  mutiny. 

But  I  did  injustice  to  my  Spanish 
recruits.  They  exhibited  no  hesita^ 
tion  whatever.  Their  spokesman 
told  me  that  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  follow  me  to  the  world's 
end,  and  fflad  to  find  that  I  bad 
0meaped  beittg  M  roti ;  that  they  bad 


firedand  fought  as  long  aa  they  could 
see  any  thing,  but  that  finding  war 
was  useless,  they  had  reared  to  the 
servants'  hall  to  wait  till  affairs  took 
another  turn,  or  '*  till  they  heard  the 
ring  of  the  Conde'a  bell  1  *'  I  burst 
into  an  involuntary  roar  of  laughter, 
in  which  the  whole  circle  sympathe- 
tically joined.  But  a  new  thought 
struck  me.  The  hall  was  in  the 
wing  of  this  immense  building.  A 
glance  outward  shewed  me  the  crowd 
of  robbers  and  patriots,  at  least  a 
hundred  yards  in  advance,  evidently 
crushing  nearer  to  the  banqueting 
room,  which  they  had  already  so 
completely  cleared  of  its  defenders. 
There  was  Catalina  still ;  for  I  knew 
that  she  would  never  desert  her 
feeble  charge.  The  first  impulse 
was,  to  hurry  back  at  the  head  of  the 
valets,  defend  her,  and  play  the 
lover.  But  should  I  have  time,  my 
next  was  to  advance,  take  the  scoun- 
drels in  flank  and  rear,  and  play  the 
general.  The  question  was  decided 
with  military  promptitude.  I  made 
every  man  reload,  with  a  double 
charge  of  bullets,  hammer  his  flint 
in  my  presence,  and  pledge  himself, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  not  to  fire  with- 
out bringing  down  his  man.  Those 
principles  of  tactics  settled,  I  sallied 
into  the  gardens. 

What  a  contrast  all  there  was  to 
all  that  I  had  left  behind.  Every  fra- 
grance of  flower  and  field  breathed 
on  me ;  the  ni^ht  air  was  absolutely 
intoxicating  with  odour,  fresh,  cool, 
dewy,  delicious.  I  never  knew  what 
^  the  breath  of  life"  meant  until  now. 
Above,  a  single  star  looked  down, 
blue  and  benignant,  like  the  eye  of  a 

fuardhm  spirit,  watching  the  slum- 
ers  of  the  world.  But  the  sudden 
glare  of  torches,  and  a  shout  evi- 
enlJy  denoting  that  an  entrance  had 
been  made  into  ^e  scene  of  conflict* 
awoke  me  at  once.  I  ranged  my 
little  troop  in  line,  and  ordering  them 
to  fire  only  by  one- half  at  a  time, 
levelled  their  firelocks,  one  by  one, 
and  gave  the  word  "  fire."  The  ef- 
fect was  indescribable.  If  a  thun* 
derbolt  had  dropped  among  them, 
nnr  discharge  need  not  be  aahamed 
of  the  comparison,  so  far  as  effect 
went.  The  whole  multitude,  by  thia 
time  some  hundreds,  were  staraer- 
ed ;  I  saw  tXi^k  iBBNWkV«»:^^«A^Ka^^ 
aaU  Vb^i  ^«t%  «is^  ^^^^  ^^^  «5^ 


T'<E  Cvlifk  de  IldefiiHl 


,  j^ 


tDBti  had  kept  tbeir  word;  ererrtivl.  UUfbinM^arftMlUli 

let  bad  told,  and  for  one  wretch  that  lig  uraM  flw  HwilllWilii  M^awiv 

waa  hit,  fiftf  were  frlghteoed.    But  stap^  mj  faal  plaiMd  Ik  k  ■IMM>'«f 

thef  had  not  jet  got  enough.    Some  aoae  uM  oa  -tt»  flaar.    WHb  iB 


of  the  brawnier  rnffiana,  hot  wlA  ladMoilMUa  Andter  I  dlfpaA^f 

brandf,  and  mad  Tor  plundor.u^ad  faMd  la  1^  and  ij  tta  laM  apaA  If 

them  on  again.     Mj  remaining  pla-  tha  tonk,  nw  that  h  waa  UMl    I 

toon  fireiC  with  a  predalon  worthy  Mt  iMc  at  kist.    Tka  walm^  m^ 

of  a  PniHBian  parade.    If  a  whole  ■wmptiaa  wia,  ttal  tka  aiaa  laMB 

kemiapheTe  of  ihotand  ebells  had  wha  had  Bred  thaanft,  lad  daww^^ 


been  rolled   upon  them  from    tho 
skr,  nothiug  could  have  been  more 


skr,  nothing  could  have  been  more  fui  frma  mt  kmd^  iM  1 

conclusive.  One  unlreraal  howl  tora  gnUed.    Ikadaatpawarta'aMMi 

the  air.     Ther  burst  awaj  In  all  dl-  word,  mwA  itm  lo  eall  Iv  katota 

ractlouB,    Itickiog,    trampling,    and  IkafttrtkarradortkaTaatkaKarMn 
Btabbing  each  other.  The  crowd  who 
had  made  their  way  over  the  ter- 


Bij  fblhnren  wen  aMU  koar  la  dl 


«■  wen  aMU  koaf  la  dn^ 

a  tte  kandar  taMMTK  ^ 

df  oaike\3^to4awM 

,wkat  ■▼  wna  Toftuai  M 

UaMTCT  tka  rauMM  «r 

mf  nakHipr  Maad,  tmt,  mj  kaart 

aetaiUr  froaa  al  Iba  Aoufcl^  af  «MI 

lorelleat  of  the  lovelj,  iriM,  I  kaMT 


Yace,  were  now  aeeu  pouring  back  Bua*  mjteU  « 

out  of  the  cosementa  like  the  reflux  mj  haadi^  wkat  Mf  <yaa  Taftaa*  M 

of  a  tide.     Ail  waa  a  general  rush  to  do,  aad  dlaearcr  tka  IVMMMi'  «f 
eacape  from  the  manaion,  from  the  '  •  ■     •    -   >  •  — 

girdeuH,  and  from  the  grove.    Soma 
■creamed  out  that  the  Hoyal  Guarda 

were  come;  othen  the  Algerineat  would  aot  Mir  fIrMi  hte  riilo  wM 

the  majoritjr,  Satan,  tu  the  uiape  of  IHa,  aad  wkom  I,  of  eaaiai^  BiBrt>. 

a  coioBsal  park  of  artlllerf .  All  were  dad  to  kan  potMad  aadar  tkatMaa 

■ore  of  but  one  thing,  and  that  waa,  damr.    In  thia  mooiaat  tta  aatk 

that  they  would  be  maeaacred.    At  feiTiMoiTwaanlLMdlwaatlaawa 

^1  events,  they  aeemed  determined  he1p)eaal]r  rorwardaa— ^    TaAll 

not   to  undergo  their    fate    In  the  hour  t  fbal  tka  paag  tkatakotlfcHBiigk 

grounds  of  the  Conde.      For  a  few  mj  iriMda  fiaBei  ft  aMaga  ■■  aa  I 

minutes    there  was  not  a    soul  ot  wntetkawDrdatlMlapaaaaanaaw 

them  remalniog,  except  some  twenty  A  atoeam  of  Woad  waa  wnrtmg  mm 

legisiatara,  whom  our  double  charoea  tka  aide.     All  kat  OTBraaMa  wilt 

had  fairly  dlsquaiiBed  from  taking  honor,  1  Ml  Oat  H  ma  Oa  kody 

any  active  part  in   Dational   afiUia  oraauta.    My  haad  rwnd  aa  artWf 

for  some  time  to  come.  ofaoBMOtdtooatlafcraBiL  AUdaahl 

One  half  of  tbem  had  diechargad  waa  bow  at  an  aad,  the  fate  «f  tka 

the  only  debt  that  they  would  ever  Goade  waa  dedded.    WKfc  but  «M 

have  paid,  and  the  rest  were  howling  eaqalrT  mora  to  mako,  ar  aaa  fcal> 

^  lag  to  Mtla^.  I  bHadly  fdt  lor  dM 

laat  reliqnea  of  thai  geaila  nd  aakla* 
heortad  Mna,  wko  kad  wHkki  aa 
short  a  p«{<M  c: 

to  think  of  than  knocking  out  the  "" *"" 

brains  of  a  set  of  fools  vwio  had  ao , 

little  to  spare ;  and  at  the  head  of        la  tka  dnt  I  iraapad  Aa  iMlr 

my  heroes  I  moved  full  speed  on  the  anbrtridered  anatla  wkM  aba  lad 

mansion.    The  fire  had  lieen  mora  worn.    Brea  Ae  goUet  wfclcb  tk» 

persevering  than  the  pabHota.    For  held  M  tka  llpa  rf tbe  sndrlMMB, 

It  had  laid  bold  on  the  masslTe  frame-  waa  then  iTtaf  on  tla  ftmal    WbM 

work  of  the  doors  and  caeementa,  ' '  —  ' ^— "  " 

and  was  tranquilly  making  Its  way 

to  the  tapestries  and  plctnres.    Or^  an  Indhidiia}  leat  made  to  play  At 

deriog  my  ^oop  to  npel  tbU  Inn^  aantimeatallal.     I  waa  noir  tmrty- 
_..  -_  1. 1  _  J  J       .1  _       .  .      .  _ »  ■. . ..  jii^  Httla  laMaaa 


der,  as  it  had  done  the  reet,  I  rushed     dx,  an  am  wftaa 
through    •*—    '-*-' — "- "—    *-      -'—*■ " 

behind, 
brief;  foi 
da^aaa.     I  stumbled  ag^aM  ^ 


through   the   intolerable  amoke,  to  that  ererr  man  oMtaate  the  pawiaafc 

find  £e  treasure  which  I  had  lefk  had  beea  fUrlr  klewn  off  ^^tr. 

behind.   AfleriseBreh.bynonnaai  I  kad  paaaad  uroa^  all  Aa  Ba|ll 

brief;  for  all  round  me  wia  ottw  '**>^"f*  ^  «l«Kl«*,aii4ft-' — -  *- 
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be  magical  In   glance^  dance,  and  brute  at  his  feet,  to  Bettle  their  pre- 
canzonet, — the  apirits,  white,  black  cedency,  and  tottered  out  into  the 
and  grey,  that  work  such  tempests  open  air.    It  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world  of  man ;  yet  had  passed  mornings  of  the  finest  season  in  the 
heart  whole.    Not  a  feather  of  my  world-4i  Spanish  Spring.    All  was 
tranguillity  had  ever  been  ruffled  by  lucid,  lustrous,  balmy ;  a  globe  of 
the  fairest  of  them  all.    Not  a  bottle  clouds,  the  living  colour  of  crimson, 
of  claret  or  an  ortolan  the  less  had  from  which  a  Venus  might  have  de- 
excited  my  sensorium ;  not  a  dream  scended  within  the  last  five  minutes^ 
of  chariots  winged  with  doves,  or  and  which  seemed  waiting  for  her, 
matrimonial  balloons,  despising  the  until  she  had  paid  a  morning  visit 
world  below,  and  sweeping  along,  to  Adonis,  lay  on  a  sky  of  molten 
with  their  freight  of  happiness  to  the  lapis  lazuli ;  every  tree  was  dropping 
evening  star,  nad  for  five  seconds  fragrance  and  dew,  and  every  dew« 
ever  favoured  the  quiet  currents  of  drop  was  a  diamond  that  might  have 
my  fancy.    If  there  was  on. earth  a  set  the  King  of  Visapour  in  battle 
being  stamped  with  "  single  blessed-  array  against  the  King  of  Golconda. 
nesB,'*  bound  in  the  triple  steel  of  For  the  moment,  I  actually  found  It 
resolute  bachelorism,  a  sworn  anti-  impossible  to  bring  l>ack  the  recol- 
hymeni8t,Iwa8theman,six  hours  be-  lections  of  the  night.     There  was 
fore.  And  now,  a  time  scarcely  longer  that  around  me  which  was  '*  enough 
than  an  Englishman  takes  to  eat  his  to  cheer  all  sadness  but  despair.'* 
dinner,  or  a  Frenchman  to  curl  his  But   I  was  soon  to  be  awakened, 
ringlets,  had  upturned  my  whole  On  forcing  my  way  through  a  thicket 
microcosm,  and  metamorphosed  un  of  roses,  Uiat  covered  me  with  buds 
malgre  into  a  Rlnaldo,  or  an  Amadis  and  otto,  the  whole  scene  lay  before 
de  Gaul.  me.    And  what  a  scene  of  sorrow. 
But  I  had  then  no  thoughts  to  The  conflagration  had  nearly  died 
waste  upon  my  own  transformations;  away^  but  It  was  not  until  it  had 
or  rather  1  had  no  thoughts  at  all ;  done  Its  work  with  terrible  effect, 
for  the  conviction  that  Catalina,  in-  Of  the  entire  magnificent  pile  but 
nocent,  fond,  high-hearted,  and  beau-  one  wing  stood ;  buttress  and  battle- 
tiful, — Catalina,  with  all  her  rosy  ment  had  fallen,  and  were  falling; 
smiles,  and  all  her  sparkling  perfec-  the  flame  had  sunk  only  after  ciS« 
tions,  had  been  trampled  into  one  cining  the  huge  walls  into  dust,  and 
of  the  masses  of  death  and  gore,  that  scattering  the  enormous  beams  In 
seemed  to  thicken  round  me,  had  ashes.    Every  gust  of  the  morning 
been  too  much  for  my  frame,  warm  wind  that  swept  away  the  white  and 
as  it  was  with  the  fever  and  fatigue  suffocating  cloud  which  constantly 
of  the  night.    I  sank  at  once,  and  arose  from  the  ruins,  shewed  some 
sank  into  total  insensibility.    How  new  overthrow,  and  let  the  light  in 
long  I  thus  remained,  I  knew  not,  on  some  new  vista  of  mirrors,  pic- 
but  by  the  discovery,  on  opening  my  tures,  and  costly  furniture,  gradually 
eyes,  that  I  was  lying  under  the  nose  melting  down  into  the  flames  that 
of  a  very  handsome  Arabian  horse,  still  spread  and  gnawed  the  vitals  of 
which  seemed  to  be  prodigiously  ill  the  building  below,  like  an  army  of 
reconciled  to   my  company.     Day  wolves.    Shattered  walls,  cleft  from 
was  streaking  the  roof  of  the  stable,  top  to  bottom  by  the  fury  of  the 
now  my  bed-chamber;  and  by  the  flame;  painted  windows,  illumina- 
snoring  of  a  groom  lying  doubled  up  ted,   and  dissolving  in   the  oartial 
on  a  heap  of  straw  beside  me,  I  ascer-  blaze  within,  and  the  delicate  nowers 
tained,  alone,  that  I  was  vet  in  the  and  traceries  of  the  Gothic  architec- 
land  where  sunshine  is  the  staff  of  ture,  reddening,  bursting  off  with  the 
life,  a  cloak  serves  for  every  inteffu-  heat,  or  whitening  into  smoke  and 
ment  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  decay,  were   all   that  remained    t 
breath  of  man's  nostrils  has  been  the  princely  habitation,  that  the  last 

Soured  in  only  for  the  purpose  of  sunset  had  seen  the  seat  of  beings 

eing  puffed  out  again  through  a  worthy  of  the  habitation,  hearts  ge- 

dgar.     Stiff   with    weariness,  and  nerous  and  dignified,  accomplished 

stained  with  blood,  much  of  others,  intellects^  and  tocai%wV^^<^V)iV^Sx>Ss^^«&S^ 

and  a  little  of  mj  own,  I  left  the  \>eauV^\Ai\%i^^^^^*'^^^'^^^w^fi^ 

Arabian,  and  the  inferior  rational  to\>^co\nk^KlV^^A^V|^^^'^^^^^l^" 


Whcii  I  could  collect  ni]-Beir,ar«!r  alive  nt  tlils  hour.  Lik«  Antwtti^ 
the  <irst  shock  of  the  sight,  I  looked  [aetefld  of  Mug  straogled  at  hh 
round  Tor  the  dnmesliCH,  or  tenant-  poiut  of  eotitary  elevailon,  he  would 
17,  or  nny  nf  the  huodred  or  thou-  have  fouod  Itioiiell  much  the  betwr 
Kaad  human  beiogt  tliaC  might,  1  foe  the  roughest  contact  with  the 
naturally  concluded,  have  crowded  level  of  humaoUjr.  Delerininiug  10 
to  the  Rpot  of  fiucb  a  calainU]'-  To  make  a  couraee,  if  1  could  not  find 
my  aBtonUhnieot,  not  a  Haul  was  to  one,  and  equally  del^rminin^  to  re- 
be  found.  Terror,  guilt,  or  super-  sist  the  iniolernble  and  disesaed 
fltitioD,  had  made  every  body  fly,  aa  lassitude  which  I  ftilt  growing  over 
if  the  place  contained  a  pcatilence.  my  mind,  much  more  then  over  my 
As  a  last  reaourcc,  I  returued  to  the  frame,  I  still  had  not  power  to  leave 

Soom  whom  I  had  left  in  my  straw,  the  scene  of  deHtruction,    1  roved  it 

e  was  now  awake  at  last,  and  even  from  auDrise  to  eunael,  and  1  had  all 

•itliog  up  i  but  drunk  to  the  tup  of  the  wuild  to  mysttf.     Not  a  human 

his  bent.     To  my  first  word,  ho  an-  beiriff  fver   iiitirrupled  nie   by  the 

awered  t.nly  by  drinking  my  li.-altii,  pouui]  uf  h  luiiiii.n  ioi,>>.    Clustered 

and  Bulling  the  action  to  the  word,  cottagea  and  vUlac«  tklwiiw.  — ■ 

by  putting  a  flask  of  aqua  ardieaU  maUera  unbMrd  M  fal  ifca  IHMtat.. 

to  hia  mouth,  which  he  took  from  It  proriacea    of   Sif^a.     TIm   pllMk'i 

again,  only  to  let  fall  on  the  pav«'  itandalaMUnnaidttadi^.TheGHH). 

ment,  and  to  follow  it  there.    In  my  hvuM  atanda  eqiwllf  dau  cf  A* 

indigaatioQ,  I  called  him  some  name,  coBtuniBatlon  of   aMMT   ■ocht^. 

It  penetrated  to  the  aeat  of  hli  aeori-  Tbe  peMtnt'a  kut  bulM  IimV  kl- 

bllitiea.   wherever    that    was.     Ha  tbafiaat^  of  MiMprMiplomiilwrB. 

opened    bis    eyes  wide,  flung  ths  ita  wAj  tUiIi^  ■cqyiwa—  iMvi 

flaak  at  my  head,  end  made  a  bound  bo  tho  wolf  or  Um  ndtOMb:  ..n*; 

towards  me,  horsewhip  In  hand.    I  laad  la  all  liiiM  of  cfacBPiwUltflia  - 

was  tired,  vexed,  disgusted,  dreamy,  tnd.coBtniTallalioB.    Jn.  tha  ddlfcr 

sick  of  the  world.    But  the  oppor-  aodetjr,  on  the  contiary,  Ja  f  rewfca 

tunlty  of  Ht  once  doing  an  act  of  jus-  Ilka  «  camp>    If  tha  tttdwt  lonrv. 

tice,  in cul eating  a  lesson  of  vlrtuB,  soldier,  priaa^  ackolar,.  lu^TV,  «ldv 

and  relieving  myself  of  a  portion  of  noblo,  find  room  aDOUg^  to- slMil<" 

my  ennui,  was  too  tempting  to  bo  In  and  aun  kimaalf  laaleepiorrMM^ 

resisted.     I  met  him  in  full  charge,  enough  to  He  down  Utd  MnidM  Mt^. 

itrested  thp,Jlagellum  from  hia  nervft-  self  tO  aleep,  UU  tvMdeat  MtUtlim  " 

less  hnuds,  and,  before  he  had  timo  aska  no  nwoj  wd  lk«r^  H  dw«B 

to   fall   asleep   again,   gave   him  a  ita  good  aena^  for  no  moco  cmM  Ik 

practical  lecture  on  hia  outer  man,  get.    Ufa  la  compmaioBidMlmt, 

which  might  make  him  sympathize,  neaaof  lif«  iafltrtadMi  fkealMnm 

for  all  time  to  come,  with  any  hela-  of  I1f«  la  goutp  |  Uw  Uial  M  Ufe  lih' 

boured  donkey,  from  Cadiz  to  tho  having  aomalbing  to  dbj  m4  ito 

Pyreoeea.  cloae  of  life  ia,  to  go  out  lifco  n  «»• 

I  had  now  to  make  up  my  mind  hauated  pipe,  giro  Ita  laat  mtlw, 

as  to  what  were  to  be  my  further  and  have  luaaknahakm  out  br.llM 

proceedings.   With  ruios  before  me,  band  of  the  aextoM,  to  amofc*  H« 

and  with  solitude  round  me,  I  was  more. 

exactly  Id  the  condition  in  which  a  The  few  huta  whldi  I  deteeled  h. 

man  has  the  finest  opportunity  of  theforMtweredoiert«d;u>dfaiBlBa 

diacovering  what  resources  are  in  at  last  made  it  neceiaarT'  for  as  W 

himself.     The  experiment  did  not  think  aerioudy  of  retuniBg  to  Ite  •■ 

aucceed  with  me,  more  than  with  world  again.     There  ta  a»  .tiM  Is  '■ 

Fompey  the  Great.    Yet  I  waa  ten-  aaylng  now,  how  lofUlf  I  then  de^ 

sibly  the  better  for  the  horaewblfy  plaed  tke  worM,aiid  kow  oootenpU 

ping  1  had  given  the  drunken  groom.  Iblo  all  the  buallhm  of  Uh  eecBcd'- 

Tbe  vice  waa  not  Spanlihi  and  In  to  me  In  cemparMoti  with  Uriakhig ' 

punishing  it,  I   had  soared   to  tbe  of  tho  loaa  of  tho  lovdr  sad  lk* 

dignity  of  a  national  avenger.  Hanr  ypung.    But  I  had  ttot  wa  optiob- 

a  man  has  died  of  dejection,  who.  If  The  nerceat  of  all  InsUactaMd  boB. 

he  had  an  act  of  public  justice  of  gun  to  aaaert  lia  anpremeyj  **^'' 

(fc/a  kind  to  execute,  would  V*      ' —  """ '  **" '''"*    ~  "^ 

gmtbered  up  bis  faculties,  siid  li 
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crating  the  folly  which  had  suflfered 
nte  to  lose  sight  of  Catalina  for  a 
moment,  and  resolving  thenceforth 
to  shut  my  eyes,  my  ears,  and  my 
soul,  to  the  sight,  sound,  and  sense, 
of  woman  in  her  beauty,  I  sat  down 
on  the  pedestal  of  a  fallen  statue,  to 
ponder  over  the  whole  matter,  and 
decide  my  decision  again.  In  the 
moodiness  of  the  time,  I  swung  my 
foot  against  a  small  heap  of  dust,  or 
fragments  of  the  stone :  it  scat- 
tered before  me,  and  disclosed  a 
little  morocco  case,  which  had  pro- 
bably been  dropped  by  some  of  the 
plunderers  in  their  flight.  1  opened 
It,  and  saw — Catalina  !  I  felt  as  if 
a  stroke  of  lightning  had  fallen  on 
roe.  The  sensation  was  electric 
There  was  the  exquisite  counte- 
nance, living,  and  illumined :  her 
eyes  were  looking  into  the  depths  of 
mine.  I  could  see  the  half-defined 
and  delicate  smile  ripening  on  her 
lip.  It  was  just  half  opening,  and  I 
could  have  listened  for  the  words. 
The  sweet,  soft  voice  seemed  to  be 
sinking  in  my  ear.  But  the  dream 
was  but  for  a  moment,  and  it  had  its 
bitter  reverse.  A  blast  that  came, 
heavy  with  the  sulphurous  vapours 
of  the  ruin,  made  me  lift  my  eyes, 
and  made  me  remember,  too,  that  in 
tlie  mass  of  wreck  before  me,  the 
daughter  of  loveliness  was  now 
mouldering.  Into  what  hideous 
shape  might  not  that  elegance  of 
form  have  been  crushed  ?  What 
spire  of  flame,  that  from  time  to 
time  shot  up  from  the  comers  of  the 
once  proud  fabric,  might  not  be  ex- 
tinguishing the  last  remnant  of  all 
Hiat  was  the  charm  of  all  eyes  and 
ears?  What  cloud  of  those  white 
ashes,  that  the  gusts  swept  high  and 
far,  mi^ht  not  be  dust  once  moulded 
into  a  lorm  worthy  only  of  the  bright 
spirit  it  had  enshrined, — dust  that 
would  have  made  every  spot  where 
it  lay,  sacred  to  my  heart, — dust  that 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  lying 
down  with  it  that  hour  in  the  grave. 

**  You  are  an  Englishman?  Of 
course  you  are  a  friend  of  liberty.  We 
Spaniards  are  rather  late  in  the  field, 
I  acknowledge ;  but  then  we  have  the 
less  time  to  throw  away.  So  what 
are  you  for  to-night  ?  The  club,  the 
opera,  the  hazard  table,  or  the  bal 
par6  at  Madame  Grescembini*a  ?** 
All  this  rariety  of  delights  wbb  nX- 


tied  off  the  tongue  of  a  dashing,  dark- 
browcd,  and  very  handsome  Spa- 
niard, young,  volatile,  and  in  bound- 
less spirits.  I  had  met  with  him  at 
our  ambassador's,  he  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  in  the  best  company, 
and  everywhere  was  the  admiration 
of  the  ladies,  and,  of  course,  the  envy, 
and,  now  and  then  a  little,  the  hatred 
of  the  gentlemen.  By  what  accident 
this  showy  personnge  attached  him- 
self, is  matter  of  but  a  few  words. 
One  night,  shortly  after  my  arri- 
val in  Madrid,  as  I  was  returning 
from  a  fete  at  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor's, my  carriage,  driving  through 
one  of  those  frightfully  dark  streets, 
which  make  the  capital  of  the  Cas- 
tiles  as  perilous  as  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  ran  down  an  unfortu- 
nate caleche  coming  with  great  rapi- 
dity in  the  opposite  direction.  As  I 
did  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  une 
the  privileges  of  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
and  break  men*s  bones  that  I  might 
arrive  the  earlier  at  my  supper,  I  or- 
dered my  coachman  to  stop,  and  en- 
quire what  mischief  he  had  done.  I 
was  not  left  long  in  doubt ;  for,  by  the 
light  of  the  little  lamp  that  twinkled 
before  a  little  image  of  the  Virgin,like 
the  decaying  piety  of  the  people, 
1  saw  a  gallant  cavalier,  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  royal  guard,  extricate 
himself  from  the  overturned  caliche, 
and  drawing  his  sabre,  dart  towards 
the  carriage  door,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  determination  to  wipe 
out  the  affront  by  sending  me  to  the 
other  world.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
apologized,  with  all  due  consideration 
for  the  ill  luck  of  so  well-dressed  a 
hero.  He  would  hear  of  nothing  but 
immediate  war.  As  I  had  no  liking 
for  war  in  a  dark  street,  at  three  in 
the  morning,  and  with  no  other  re- 
corders to  hand  down  the  exploit  to 
fame  than  a  pair  of  postilions,  I  fur- 
ther attempted  to  explain,  that  if 
there  had  been  any  fault  in  addition 
to  the  misfortune,  it  was  his  own,  and 
that  he  had  only  to  drive  more  lei- 
surely in  future.  But  this  did  not 
prove  a  palliative.  At  length,  a  little 
tired  of  this  dialogue,  I  told  him  that 
I  was  sleepy,  cold,  and  only  desired 
then  to  go  to  bed,  but  that  in  the 
rooming  I  should  be  ready  for  his  c£/r- 
tel.  This  was  but  throwing  oil  en  the 
fire ;  he  grew  furious^  acid  «.t»  Wc^^^^ql 


t,i^ 
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wa  end  to  *II  corapromlie.  I  \x^ 
peoed  to  weir  a  iirord,  u  the  un- 
buMdor'i  wai  a  party,  ea  grondt 
coilume.  Ordering  mj'  valet  to  wdt 
the  eveDt,  and  aee  me  quietly  carried 
home.  In  case  I  trae  to  give  the 
guardsman  the  pleaitire  of  running 
rae  through  the  pnrcordia,  1  ■pranfl' 
into  the  middle  or  the  itree^  and 
prepared  fur  combat;  Innvrdly  wod- 
deAog  at  the  111  luck  which  aeem«d 
to  brlnv  me  Into  perpetual  BcrapM, 
and  tbiDking  how  oddly  the  whole 
afPair  would  lound  In  the  Engliah 
paper*.  Let  no  one  r^ie  the  laugh 
of  unbelief.  I  am  not  accountaua 
for  the  capriciot  of  the  human  mind. 
But  nuthiDg  la  more  true  to  hUton 
than  that,  at  the  very  InitanL  when  1 
was  Btaadlng,  with  the  bitter  wind  of 
a  Madrid  winter'anight — and  it  need* 
not  bow  ita  honours.  In  that  matter, 
to  Siberia — witbice  Bhootlng  through 
ray  bIIW  InveHtltures  into  every  pore 
of  n>7  frame,  and  with  my  rapier  Id 
position  to  do  battle  BKstaet  an  ad- 
versary whom  I  could  barely  aee  by 
the  glitter  of  his  otm,  1  had  con- 


the  "  worldof  fashion  "  the  "  extra- 
ordlnnry  rencontre,  in  Spain,  In  which 

Sir  Cbarles at  midnight,  slew, 

or  was  slain,"  &c  I  bad  not  yet 
settled  the  latter  point,  when  the 
guardsman  made  a  sweep  of  his  aa- 
Bre  at  my  bead,  which,  if  it  bad  ta- 
ken eRect,  would  have  fumiahed  the 
journalist  with  intelligence  of  the 
most  authentic  nature.  However, 
thanks  to  the  Madonna,  I  escafied 
being  cloven  to  the  chine;  for  at 
that  moment  either  she,  or  the  wind, 
blew  out  her  little  tamp,  and  total 
darkness  was  the  inevitable  coni^ 

aucnce.  The  Bnglishmaii  knows  no< 
ling  about  the  sword,  and  doubt- 
less, if  the  affair  had  been  suffered  to 
turn  into  a  fencing- match,  the  cava- 
lier's sabre  would  have  carved  me 


framtWendltOiamHWMlMia' 
IMS.  InaBfooBdAMlEBitb**^ 
idaRl  ta  »  vie*]  Im  MHvtoi  M  ^ 
trtettt  UmMlf  iridigntt  oBhbj. 
mA  M  Iwrt  aUpptd  bwct  mn  ■• 
Ilk*  •  wipcMT^dl  hlMdbaafiMT 
Udi,ir  bstad  bsaa  Hlldad  wM 
tUi  ptan  af  gaasnlik^  BM  In 
reMlnd  to  hm  ■■ott*  Aibot  fm 
Ike  Isurd.  lb  rathad  as  bm  afria. 
1  received  hhn  oa  mf  awards  P^^i^ 
enctir  la  tba  ceatre  vf  Iha  ifijbl 
Moulder.  It  west  throa^  Ml 
tkraugh.  He  uttered  a  aoaaM  af 
^ony,  dropped  hta  abta  aa  A* 
gnKnd,andatainkledaAK'lt  The 
field  waa  bow  fUriy  my  ow&    Th* 


reaaoD  for  (reeilBC  la  the  Collect 
San  Aguitlao  aar  uacer,  1  kad  tm 
nllBBt  niaidnaaB  Ud  In  Aa  aa*. 
nage,  au  carried  groaalif  aad  tM** 


lag'to  my  faota). 

IfmygoodaanlalH. 

make  me  free  of  all  the  giig.  gnaa> 


.  B  me  nve  oi  aii  ine  gsy.  giaua 
ful,  ecenitrle,  prodkal,  nA  prelk 
nM  hUliar  aode^  or  Aa  ituariaoi 
SpanlaC  world,  tkn  ooald  not  kava 
contrived  a  more  a«ctl*e  ezpadiaafc 
Eiery  humaa  being  worth  utowlp^ 
and  perhapi  not  maA  knowta^  fi 


thla  moat  ei 

kind,  waa  Interaated  la  ai 

other  about  El  (kpftaa  Doa  Alwn. 

The  hotel  was  crawded  widi  fWmii 


from  morning  till  mUnMrt.  Hb 
fame  apread  upward  and  oowawaw^ 
and  it  waa  ida  that  even  rojal  bo- 
lednd  the  ay^a4r 
ITer^  keroi  nr  kj  a 
tf  f ntnaa,  oar  qaaml 


rojal  b 

soma  acknowlad"""  "  " 

due  to  the  aafftrl 

strange  turn  of  ft ,  ___  ^ 

had  taken  a  grand  amatatj  alap^ 
Mid tke eavaller waadadaiad  MM 
tfae  victim  of  an  attempt  to  aatait 
bin  with  his  love,  who  was  altkar 
the  prima  donna  «f  the  rafal  opei^ 
one  of  the  QueenV  ladlea  of  hoMVi 
ornFTineeaaoftheblaod.  Tbewifr 


latltode  for  fact  and  bac?  waa  Oa 


I  accordingly  made  a 
spring  at  my  anlagoaist,  which  per- 
plexed bis  science.  I  grasped  blm  t 
our  struggle  now  waa  CMse  and 
fierce.  I  was  strong,  active,  aad,  at 
iut,  anrry.  The  guardsman  was  to 
the  full  as  active,  and  at  \eaat  i» 
aagr^.    But  the  John  Bull  nana 


of  half  my  lanrala.  bat  evnUf 
ware  ■onelUng.  TWDeabadkaaa 


>e  woU  knowa,  and.  10  little  Ifea^aa 
a  fira»-nie  awordsmao,  that  ta  laaii 
CangbLand  atUlmorato  harevaaa^ 
e^aad  atUIaura  ta  havaanibahb 
apoUed  hla  sdnea  far  Qfck  mMS 
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tude;  and  the  magniiicent  ball  given 
hj  the  guard  to  Uie  court  and  nobU 
lit7,  aaw  the  Eoglishmanby  no  means 
unmarked  by  the  attentions  of  the 
Important  members  of  the  corps. 
Bright  eyes,  too,  condescended  to 
shoot  additional  rays  when  I  hap- 
pened to  appear ;  and  perfumed 
notes  with  the  most  exquisite  bor« 
dersy  enclosing  the  most  intolerable 
attempts  at  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  fair  writers — for  in 
Spain,  as  Dogberry  says,  *'a  good 
education  comes  by  nature,"  at  least 
art  seldom  troubles  herself  on  the 
subject — lay,  from  time  to  time,  on 
my  table. 

But  what  heart  had  I  for  those 
triflings?  I  had  come  to  Madrid 
merely  on  my  way  to  hide  my  head 
in  England,  or  wherever  1  might 
hide  it  most  effectually.  Every  en- 
quiry that  I  could  make  for  the  fate 
of  the  Udefonzo  family  was  totally 
in  vfdn.  I  had  traversed  the  south 
of  Spain  with  fruitless  perseverance. 
All  that  I  could  learn  was  that  the 
Conde  had  been  an  insurgent  against 
the  New  Regime,  had  collected 
troops,  defied  the  Cortes,  fought  a 
pitched  battle,  in  which  the  soldiers 
at  liberty  performed  miracles  of  va- 
lour, and  bad  finally  retreated  to  his 
castle,  which,  in  despair,  he  had  been 
seen  to  set  on  fire,  and  finally  perish 
with  all  his  family  in  the  flames.  To 
this  monstrosity  the  story  of  my 
brave  and  unfortunate  friend  had 
shaped  itself  in  the  hands  of  that 

greatest  of  authors,  common  fame, 
ut  Uie  catastrophe  coincided  too 
painfully  with  my  own  know- 
ledge. All  was  now  certain.  And 
with  the  calmness  that  belongs  to 
insured  misfortune,  1  made  up  ror 
mind  to  enquire  no  more,  but  quit 
the  country,  where  the  very  sound 
of  the  language  reminded  me  of 
things  which  I  bad  determined  to 
forget,  if  possible,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  in  rambling,  or  in  soli, 
tude,  or  in  sleep  I  The  guardsman's 
wound  kept  me  in  Madrid.  His  re- 
covery wns  slow ;  to  move  him  was 
pronounced  hazardous;  and  with 
this  new  tie  on  my  hospitality  I  re- 
mained. He  had  periods  of  pidn  and 
fever  which  maoe  something  more 
than  hired  attendance  grateful  to 
him ;  and  in  one  of  those  rare  eveik* 
iagB  whan  we  happened  tobe  lionft, 
ImiieiDpted  to  anuaa  him  by  imam 


mention  of  my  Italian  tours.  He  was 
intelligent,  and  our  conversation  in« 
sensibly  touched  on  the  forbidden 
topic.  But  here  I  found  him  quite  at 
home.    **  He  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  south  and  east  of 
Spain ;  had  been  quartered  in  every 
city  from  Cadis  to  Perpignan,"  &e. 
I  was  unable  to  resist  the  enquiry  for 
the  fate  of  my  friends.    "  He  had 
known  them ;  been  a  guest  in  their 
mansion ;    felt  a   strong  interest  in 
their  circumstances."    As  I  alluded 
to  ray  strange  and  melancholy  ad* 
venture,  he  grew  more  interested ; 
and  I,  in  that  universal  propensity 
to  make  a  confidant  which  is  often 
so  hard  to  resist,  in  return  for  his 
interest,  by  degrees  ^ve  him  the 
whole  disburthening  ot  my  wounded 
spirit.    The  effect  of  this  confidence 
on    the  cavalier  was  like    a  total 
change  of  character.  Al  ways  gay  and 

graceful;  he  now  became  calmly 
ind,  gravelylistened  to  my  rambling 
details,  and  exhibited  the  most  gene- 
rous anxiety  to  relieve  me  of  the 
wretched  indecision,  which,  in  npito 
of  all  my  vows  to  the  contrary,  em« 
barrassed  my  mind.  In  a  month  ha 
was  able  to  move  about,  and  his  gra- 
titude was  employed  in  projecting 
amusements  for  the  next  month, 
which  might  have  occupied  half  a 
life.  The  Don  still  had  his  personal 
pursuits,  which  he  becomingly  kept 
to  himself.     I  liad  no  desire  to  min^ 

f[le  in  those  scenes,  whether  of  squO*^ 
id  indulgence,  or  brilliant  exeessi 
which  make  the  employment  of  life 
in  tills  profuse  scene  of  indolent 
pleasure.  Still  it  was  not  altogether 
possible  always  to  put  on  a  face  of 
frowns  against  the  elastic  good-hn- 
mour  of  Uie  Don.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  have  never  been  able  to  resist 
importunity,  and,  least  of  all,  that  im- 
portunity which  comes  armed  with 
kindness.  I  went  to  some  of  his  balls 
and  ai  frescoes;  and  as  a  shewy 
idler,  and  an  Englishman,  and  of 
course  supposed  to  come  loaded  with 
the  wealth  of  India,  was  welcomed 
to  the  saloons  of  the  leaders  of  so- 
ciety in  Madrid.  But  as  an  English- 
man,  I  possessed  a  hifher  claim  still 
on  the  popularity  of  the  hour.  Smdn 
was  in  a  ferment  of  paUiotism.  The 
army  Iwd  shewn  their  respect  for  an. 


774                                     Till  Coiukil,-.  U'irjmii';  [Mar*' 

and    ererjr  heart  was  boiling  over  ardour  ia  my  brow  i  and  while  the 

with  the  liope  of  n  genprHl  sharing  oF  nj  Cnpitsn  k«pt  up  the  ball  with 

the  Uili-B  and  orders,  Die  houses  and  inereaiine  vivacity,  I  was  unconsc!- 

landc,  ihy  opuli'nco  and  the  appoint-  ously  gliding  into  an  interest  in  the 

menis  of  tbe  aoblea-     An  EiutiBh-  gsiiiK 

man,   possesslDg  an^r  muk  of  dta-  Tha  nms  wu  tkidnnhw^inat 

tinction,  and  presumed  to  be  opii-  at  thh  dma  tha  queadon  of  "IDagt 

lent,  wfis  a  sort  of  enemjr  to  the  new  or  no  Kla^i"  vn  betlanlav  fa  to' 

monarch  in  the  streets.    1  wa«  per>  pondsred  on  b^  tha  poDuiHiDull'OT 

fecllysilenl'on  the  trite  and  tiresoDio  (he  pam.    I  bid  haard  of  liuyt* 

subject,  which  constituted  the  grand  wben  tha  daaee  aad  tha  aofAVT 

science  of  regeneration  amtMg  thia  were  coaUimdwtth  tha  mo'itUlUt 

newborn  race.    But  even  mf  scorn  *  dflTOtloa  to  tha  gniut  cstun'  qf 

of  their  political  frirollty  assisted  mf  freedon,"  and  1^  HadoDoa  dl  Cr«k^' 

eaiinevN  of  intercourse  among  them.  camUni,  as  a  firat-rate  friaad  toilM' 

I    should    have  shrunk    from  the  grand  eauaa.    Batnrflntiidtwaa 

real  Jacobin,    i  was  merely  amuted  reurred  Tor  thii  erwiiiv.   Altuas'a 

with    the    tictitiouB    ReTolutionlat.  cabriolet  waa  at  the  door.    Wa  cot 

The  tirsc  evidence  of  genuine  over-  In,  and  nllopad  over  threfrfouroM 

throw  would  have  been  the  signal  of  Hadrid  In  Ita  tiraal  atale  of  dark- 

for  my  putting  half-a-dozen  mules  to  neaa  t  b^  what  miracle  we  were  M* 

my  carriage,  and  bidding  farewell  to  red    from  conpoand  fracturaa  af 

the  Boii  of  sarabands  for  the  next  «ra7  llmboToiirbDdlaBi'iaatUr^ 

century.    But  my  lively  guest  had  known  to  bb.    Howerer,  Wv'tatrii" 

determined  on  keeping  me  where  I  noad  to  wind  nloog  ttMugh  a  labf-i' 

was,  and  1  was  not  unwilling  to  gra-  rtath  af  aliaya^  that  aeawad'ai  iwHig' 

tify  his  deierminatlon.     I  thus  mln-  rancher   and   aamwwat    mnf 

gled  with  partiBans  of  all  sidee^waa  yard.                                       '    '  '""'• 

present  at  coteries  of  all  ordera  of  "  Where  doea  HadonBl"HmT-<'D 

patriotism— and  listened  to  the  ha-  ntd  I,  at  laat.  "  Thk  deetnat  WM^ 

rangues  at  the  Cafe  del  Sol,  altei^  at  leaattbe  court  endl"       "-      ''  ''\ 

nately  with  the  graver  and  equally  "How  the  deuce  ahooMltP"  «<»> 

fruitless  debatesln  the  Cortes.    Tn  the  langhing  anawer.  "laCreterii'^ 

me  all  had  equally  the  appeanuce  of  Unl  dtedalna  tbeaMaofaitiato  lM> 

child's  play.    The  Spaniard  had  hii  not  to  follow  tehlon;  MUM  !»■ 

hour  or  fantasy  {  and  In  that  hour  lews  her.    But  yon  aball  aM."' 

fancied  himself  a  republican.    But,  I  b^an  to  thlnktbialbadirak 

for  one  hour  of  this  borrowed  taste,  too  fu  to  the  decorum  of  irif  wteliUi^ 

he  had  three -and- twenty  of  the  na-  friend.                                                  ' 

tural  genius  for  doing  nothing,  play-  *'  I  muat  derire,  AIIUiUi,**"aaU  1,' 

Ing  dominos,  and  twanging  the  gul-  "  that  yon  do  not  bring  ne  tntv  waf' 

tar.    1  made  up  my  mind  on  the  to-  of  ihoae  awkward  pedtioB^  wMclr ' 

t^  ImpoaHlbllity  of  his  going  beyond  sit  so  easy  on  mek  denerotia  SA-' 

the  melodrama  of  Rebellion.    The  lows  ae  yonnelf;  bnt  'from  wUcA' 

Frenchman  alone  was  capable  of  the  no  EncUihtnan  waa  evar  maAt'to' 

tragedy.    Thus   fortified,   1   looked  eacape^                                               ' 

upon   myself  as  simply  taking  the  He  tamed  hla  bee  full  « 

world  aa  it ■     *               .         .. 


ana  aa  it  cane.  •  at  the  words.      Mf  oH  allT,  tta' 

But,  after  all,  temptation  ia  an-  twtnkleof  alamp  befbre  an  IniMw  ' 

■afe.    Time,  habit,  and  the  eternal  the  only  light  In  the  atm^  aefvcd' 

repetition  of  the  same  sentimenta,  ma  ualn.     Ibe  unuwiliwi  oTthe' 

will  do  something  to  entangle  the  very  handaome  bee,  wan  aauddn' 

wisest ;   and  1  am  not  inclined  to  mixture  of  aeon  and  triadl|ili. '  V 

reckon  myself  in  that  file.  1  became  probaMrntraaomatadkatioiiofny' 

atroogty    involved  In  tbe  political  (urpriae,  Tor  the  loiric  waa  auallSH^ 

whirl.    Hy  purse,  for  money  waa  Inatantly  by  a  claq>  of  mftibi  eT 

now  Indifferent  to  me,  was  otwa  the  meet  eonfidli^   rnder,  -tuk  tf* 

called  on;  my  name  waa  reckoned  apeech    of   more   thui    the    uoil. 

among  tbe  resources  of  struggling  length.  In  which  tbe  gallant  otTallar 

patriotism  ;  ibe  sudden  glow  of  the  WBlemal^    ynftHtaA   ^hn   ha  lid 

iiAtianai  temperament  had  begunto  ^|^>^nfc«w^>  "'tt^  jwn^VM^ 
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of  the  odilides  of  the  capital,  un- 
kaovirn  to  all  but  the  select  feur;  to 
introduce  me  to  a  aingular  source  of 
ainusemeot,  and  to  give  me  an  in- 
sight into  the  actual  movements  and 
movers  of  the  public  mind." 

He  sprang  out  of  the  vehicle.  I 
followed.  Our  way  led  through  a 
passage  as  long,  winding,  and  silenti 
as  the  most  romantic  in  a  tale  of 
banditti.  We  gave  private  signab 
at  successive  doors,  were  let  in 
soundlessly,  said  nothing,  and  were 
passed  forward.  Whether  I  was  in 
the  subterraneans  of  the  palace,  of 
the  loquisition,  or  of  the  public  jail. 


began  to  be  a  doubtful  matter  with 
me,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  think- 
ing that  nothing  good  was  likely  to 
follow  such  preliminaries,  when  a 
murmur  of  voices  began  to  whisper 
in  the  night,  a  glimmer  played  in  the 
air  high  above  our  heads,  a  low  door 
opened ;  the  Capitan  bade  me  now 

K  re  pare  for  a  scene.  We  descended 
aU-ahundred  steps  through  a  dim- 
ly-lighted corridor,  and,  at  the  end 
of  it,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  to 
intimate  silence,  he  threw  open  a 
thick  curtain,  which  hung  across  the 
entrance,  and  disclosed  what  was 
indeed  an  extraordinary  scene. 


STEPHEN  OUVSR  ON  ANGLING.  « 


All  the  great  poets  seem  to  have 
left  off  work — we  hope  it  is  not  so 
with  all  the  great  anglers.  Age  will 
deaden  inspiration,  and  old  swans 
sing  but  when  they  die.  Yet  a 
poet's  life  never  grows  prosaic — and 
there  is  ever  a  halo  round  his  temples 
besprinkled  thinly  with  grey  hairs. 
Anglimania,  again,  survives  in  the 
blood  as  long  as  the  heart  beats, 
and  the  pulse  can  be  felt,  however 
feeble ;  and  even  after  the  wrist  has 
lost  its  cunning,  or,  at  least,  is  unable 
to  practise  it,  sweet  is  the  murmur 
of  Uie  fishy  stream  to  mine  ancient's 
ear,  and  beautiful  to  his  dim  eyes 
the  breezy  blue  of  its  wrinkled  sur- 
face,down  which  go  flaunting, till  they 
are  sucked  in,  in  fleets,  and  squad- 
roOs,  and  single  sail,  spring's  flower 
and  field  and  forest  flics,  ephemerals 
all  like  ourselves— but  happier  far 
in  their  airy  waftage  or  watery 
voyaging,  than  the  vain  race  of  man  I 

We  must  not  say  that  we  were  a 
great,  but  may  say  that  we  were 
once  a  good  angler.  You  may  ask 
Wordsworth.  He  will  tell  you  of 
our  killing  a  creelful  in  two  hours, 
in  the  beautiful  liquid  link  uniting 
Grassmere  and  Rydalmere,  one  day 
when  Ned  Hurd  himself  could  not 
move  a  flu.  But  Ned  had  no  idea 
of  fine  tackle — and  «urs  was  like 
the  gossamer — invisible  but  in  the 


sun-  glint,  and  then  our  flies  were  so 
lifelike  that  you  thought  you  beard 
them  hum.  The  great  poet  lay  on 
the  bank  near  the  bridge,  with  a 
placid  smile  on  his  noble  features,  aa 
at  every  other  throw  we  hooked  a 
golden  star,  and  bid  it  shine  on  the 
sward  among  the  brackens ;  yet,  ever 
and  anon,  the  fixed  dim  eyes  told, 
that  his  spirit  was  in  meditation'a 
umbrage,  haunted  by  sights  too  ethe- 
real for  sense  to  see,  and  we  knew 
Uien  that  we  passed  to  and  fro  be- 
fore his  couch  an  unregarded  sha- 
dow. Divine  day  I  and  yet  but  one 
of  a  celestial  series !— closed  now — 
haply  never  to  be  continued :  but 
often  renewed  in  imaginative  memo- 
ry—with many  blank  interruptions, 
and  many  dim  fadings-away  of  udf 
certain  imagery — yet  restorative  and 
elevating — in  moonlight  glimpses,  or 
sudden  sunbursts— 

**  Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but 
silent  and  divine." 

Dip  into  Bewick  for  that  wise- 
looking  order  of  birds,  the  Wadert. 
Our  physiognomy  is  more  intellec- 
tual; out  when  you  see  their  leg8,you 
see  ours;  and  we  have  forded  the 
Tweed,  in  incipient  spate,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  pedlar,  shaking  hia 
head  on  the  right  bsnk  of  the  river, 
while  we  were  shaking  our  body, 
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tn                                 SlrpAen  Oliver  on  AnsUiff.  tM^t 

like  a  jo;ou(  Newfoundlander,  on  ihrve  parU    wf   th*  year,  Ittt  Um 

tli'o  lert;  and  llien,  nt  the  Grstdrop  guivaoi  jii*t  as  numetotu  •■  wlifea 

sf  our  liare-ljg,  liouking  aUdul  like  liiey  camu   llui-kiu^  uut    hi    iitiiujj. 

a  Bmall  tish  at  the  ull  uf  the  ford,  Oh,  tbowi  mllU  1  ihcwe  mills  I 

and  runuiug  him  up  high  aud  drf  ou  Yet  the  Tw««d,  Htnty  Scott,  ae. 

Ibeaaod,  aa  if  be  were  amphibiuus,  nior,  (Ills  book  is  bloody,)  ihiiiks 

■nd  bad  cume  avhore  of  hill  own  ac-  every    whit    as    k<>*><1   "   of  jore; 

cord,  to  take  a  frink  with  tbe  Umbi  though  the  trouui  have  changed  th«ir 

ncios  in  the  lunabiae.  i^ouad,  beraute   ilieir  ground  baa 

luriiaii' rubber  bouia  half-way  up  itielf    cbaagi'd    from    s    hundred 

to  the  fork!     Charles  Maciatosh  ia  cauata  at  work  in  flood,  plain,  and 

ft  man  of  genius — buthe  will  pardon  fell,  which  it  would  require  a  small 

u»  for  re  com  mending  to  our  rheu-  B^icultural   treatise  to    elucidate— 

matic  friends  a  panoply  of  caout-  widaomethingoflheiort wupretdlj 

cbouc— while  we— »hould  we  ever  done— with  another  object— by  SUr 

angle  again  in  the  fleah— coniinue  to  Walter,  in  one  of  his  delightful  pa- 

ahew  our  a  pi  ad  I  e- shank  a  and  thighs  pers  in  the  Quarterly  Revietv.     But 

to  the  tenants  of  the  flood  In  wor-  Cadrona  mains  are   still  prolific  of 

ated,  flannel,  and  velveteen,  and  the  pounders — along  Elibank-wood  the 

warmer  the  welter,  till,  thoroughly  princes  and  princesat's  of  the  blood- 

aaturated,  you  fuel  aa  if  wading  to  royal  are  black  but  comely ;  and,  for 

tbe  waiBiiiBod  in  cream  of  rosea.  our  own  parts,  were  we  lo  take  a  day. 

Is  the  angUng  In  Scotland  better,  we  slmuld  ktcp  Inhering  and  asurt- 

or  worse,  or  the  sauic  as  it  u-ed  to  Iciui^  n'li;;-  ii.i'^>.^  ly  I,-velBall  wltll- 
p  Ihirly,  t'oriy,  or  fifty  yet 


ago?  la  the  Lowlanda  we  cannot  help  A  paper  of  ours,  in  laatraw*!  Ibfb 

thinking  it  is  not  what  it  then  was;  enUtled,  Twaddle  on  TwM^d^  k 

aome  streams  that  were  then  trout-  Cockner  called  Twaddle  hiMhr 

ful  shewnowbutBD occasional  mlit-  bat  be  waa  am  of  tbe  two  llnlltf. 

now-ahoal;   and  one   in  particular,  implicated   b   the  ebug*   «f  IM 

which  we  shall  not  offend  by  naming  double-rod.      You  maj  mMMbV 

—for   that  would  be  personal- we  the  picture— mf  our  friokl  bat  n.t 

wppt  to  find  last  spring  every  here  tree  od  one  Ma  of  the  rlrer,  Iw^Ui 

and   there  as  dry  as   the   adjacent  brotherlD-lair  attacked  brft|eiteA 

high-road,  though  not  so  well  maca-  the  other — ■  patriarch  whom  h  wM 

damized  ;  without  any  cause  or  mo-  In  vain  to  attempt  to  rebut.    Yea 

tive  we  could  discover,  except  pure  cannot  have  forgot  the  llM  I*' 

weariness  of  life.    The  Divii     * "       *  "' 

which  Sandy  Donald  used  ti_    ^ 

tun   had  no  bottom,  we  fathomed  ofthatbaimlesaartlcleibaaWw^eat 

with  the  CrutchI    TheLangbuims—  life  we  saved  from  thai  Uuihladl 

wa  fished— all  tlie  way  down  from  grey-beard,  pursued  ue  In  paiat.wMi 

the  Brier-bush  to  the  Stone-cross,  If  unmitigated  and  imappaasehle  i»> 

fishing  it  might  be  called,  where  fish  venge.    The  very  aaae   rfaj    »tA 

were  none— and  we  heard  but  one  never  tUl  Ihla  moment  did  w«  Mcki 

filump  in  the  water,  which  we  at  first  tlon  the  circumstance  te  n  Vvint 

ondly  imagined  might  be  a  leaping  aoul — we  reecued  Um  from  an  oia- 

trout,  but  on  a  narrower  inspection,  aetofgeeae— after  the  aquadronhaC 

lo  I  striking  o Jt  like  a  Byron,  a  most  twice  charged  «?er  his  body    ami 

eineditious  frog.    A  ploughman  at»-  having  ascertained   that  no  bonae 

red  at  ua  as  his  team  were  wheeling  were  broken,  aupported  him  to  0 

on   the   head-rig    above    the   bank,  wayalde  Inn,  and  eommlttod  Un  to 

wondering  what  the  creature  waa  do-  the   care  of  an  old    womn,  wlio 

lirg  there;  but  we  told  blm  we  were  could  not  have  treated  hUa  matt 

merely  taking  exercise,  at  which  be  tenderly  had  he  been  her  owa  ■on— • 

smiled,  and  crying  "gee-bo,"  began  anointing  hla  hinder-end  wlA  ape> 

to  draw  as  pretty  a  furrow  as  we  deldoc,  and  salving  wllk  Tn«ei*i 

ever  saw—the  tvhole  wide  field  ha-  cerate  the  wounds  on  his  1^  end 

(iD/^    manifestly   been   long  under  thighs, which  tbat'cruel gandu^wU 

cultivBlioo,  which  we  wel\  remem-  Ua\K&MT«a%^ba<iinuU,    lMlil> 
bertobave  been  hundred  yeaxolA  Vng  o&Ytot.'w* m» ai»wi. jftiwfc. 
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ment  expreased  in  four  welUknown 
lines  of  one  of  the  Lyrical  Balladi  :— 

"  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeda 
With  uoldneaa  stili  returning; 
For  me,  the  gratitude  of  man 
Hat  oftener  left  me  mourning.** 

Tlie  angling  in  the  Highlands  has 
doubtless    undergone   considerable 
changes  since  the  days  of  Noah,  but 
not  much  within  our  memory — and 
that  little  has  perhaps  improved  its 
character.     Streams  hidden  half  a 
century  ago  in  pine  forests,  and  chill- 
ed  by  perpetual  shade,  are  now  ani- 
mated by  sun  and  wind,  and  prolific 
of  fly. loving  life.    The  natives  used 
to  be  negroes,  with  an  occasional 
Albino — now  their  skins  are  brown 
and  speckled,  like  that  of  other  Celts. 
The  strath-rivers  roll  now,  in  many 
parts  of  their  course,  through  cul- 
tured plains;  and  the  borders  of  many 
a  loch,  not  long  ago  with  stunted 
wood  all  horrid,  are  green  as  eme- 
rald, or  yellow  as  gold,  with  cow« 
pastures  alternating  with  barley  fields, 
and  huts  that  in  those  regions  may 
be  called  cottages — though  you  may 
lay  your  loof  on  the  mouth  of  the 
novel   chimney.     In    many   placet 
there  is  less  moss — water-hags  have 
been  drained — and  you  hear  by  its 
voice  that  purer  is  the  element.    But 
if  we  get  off"  on  a  description,  there 
will  be  no  stopping  us  till  we  run 
bounce  against  another  Article— so 
let  us  merely  say  that,  forgetting  a 
few  furnaces  and  other  manufac- 
tories, angling  has  improved  in  the 
Highlands  with  the  aspect  of  the  im- 
provable country,  while  it  remains 
the  same  in  the  regions  of  rock  and  • 
mountain,  and  an  atmosphere  en- 
closing for  ever  the  mist  and  cloud. 
'Tis  an  awful  thing  to  stand— all  alone 
by  oneself— in  the  noise  of  one  of 
those  far-ofi^  and  high-up  waterfalls 
—yet   a  strange  desperation  infa- 
tuates you  to  leap  into  the  caldron, 
which,  though  it  seems  boiling,  heart- 
sickens  you  as  you  come  bubbling  up 
from  the  blackness,  with  antarctic 
cold.    Few  or  no  trouts  there — but 
the  fresh-run  salmon,  white  as  silver, 
from   the   sea,   in  vain  shoots  up 
through  the  rainbowed  thunder,  in 
source-seeking  instinct,and  falls  back 
into  the  foaming  eddies,  taking  hts 
pastime  where  the  river-horse  would 
he  whirled  like  a  leaf,  and  auck%& 
Buorting  Into  the  jaws  of  deaib. 


That  is  pretty  well.  We  never  read 
a  bad  article  or  book  about  angling-^ 
and  many  is  the  admirable  article  we 
have  written  on  the  silent  trade.  Per* 
haps  it  might  be  best  of  all  treated 
in  a  poem  m  the  Spenserian  stanza^ 
with  notes.  We  have  such  a  poem  ly^ 
ing  by  us,  but  not  in  a  finished  state, 
and  wish  some  vounger  brother  of 
the  rod  and  quill  would  polish  it 
up  a  bit  for  us,  till  it  is  about  as  spf* 
rited  as  Somerville's  Chase,  and  as 
elegant  as  Beattie's  Minstrel.  An- 
other favourite  scheme  of  ours  is  to 
publish  the  Transactions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Anglimaniacal  Club-^r,  ra- 
ther, a  selection  in  three  volumes, 
crown  octavo— which  might  be  the 
Angler's  Vade-mecum  in  scBCula  stecU' 
iorum. 

But  our  brain  has  lately  conceived 
a  still  more  magnificent  idea*-that 
of  the  Establishment  of  a  Universal 
Union  of  Angling  Clubs— the  first 
celebration  to  be  held  on  the  river 
Ewes— and  the  tents  of  the  Union  to 
be  pitched  among  the  silvan  rockt 
through  which  that  river  rushes  from 
Loch  Maree.  We  now  elect  our- 
selves Grand  Master  by  acclama- 
tlon — the  Shepherd  poet-laureat-* 
Archibald  Goldie,  Esq.  secretary- 
David  Rinnear,  Esq.  treasurer— the 
Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  chaplain— Sir  . 
Morgan  O'Doherty,  standard  bearer 
and  champion— and  patroness,  (we 
humbly  hope  by  permission,)  our 
most  gracious  Queen— Adelaide  the 
Beloved. 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  think 
on  this  idea. 

Meanwhile  here  is  a  wee  bit  bookie 
written  by  a  true  angler— and  we  are 
only  sorry  that  it  is  but  a  wee  bit 
bookie— and  wish  that  instead  of  160 
small  pages,  with  an  appendix,  it  had 
consisted  of  twice  that  number  o* 
lang  leaves,  for  it  is  inspired  with 
the  rieht  spirit,  and  must  have  a 
place  in  every  library— shelf  Walton. 

We  were  never  in  Coquetdale, 
but  should  be  happy  to  have  a  holi- 
day there  with  Stephen  Oliver. 
You  must  allow  us  to  introduce  to 
you  that  pleasant  worthy  and  his 
companion  Burrell. 

A  OAT  IV  COQUXTDALK. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  Au^uat^  I  Va.^^  Iwt 
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mtt.  I  itlwuy)  ei\ 
by  till  wKf,  Son 
In  the  ueigllbourh 


t   buig  himielf  up   bjr  tl 


I  t«w  day*'  liihing 

IM  I  [.iich  luyiant 

nf  Weldoii  Briigt, 

n  in  tbe  Cuqiieti 
•nuctimei  I  lake  up  hit  quu'Ura  n-itb 
lioauat  S.iDdy  Miic(regar,  nt  ths  Tsiiker- 
Ville  Arras,  Wuuler,  lo  enjo):  a  few  daji 
fiihliig  ill  iha  Ulen  aod  tha  Till;  aail  oo- 
Ciuiuiiillr  I  drite  up  to  Vtlholm  W  bar* 
kdKy'liport  in  the  UowinaDt,  with  tbit 
patrinrch  of  gipiict  aad  prince  of  fidni^ 

old  WUl  Fhu;  bs  («ad  ■  flf-fiibn 

t*  b«  met  " 

DumfriH,  i 

to  b*  found  tame  of  the  b«t  Bnglcn  io  th« 

Wiigdom. 
"  Tbere  are  not  ia»Dj  trout  ■trcuni  in 

Englniid  more  \\kr\y  to  afford  a  wMk't 

recreation  to   (he  fly-fither  than  tba  Co* 

quit;  nor  would  ll  bo  an  taiy  uiattei'  to 

point  out  a  rWer  on  the  whole  mora  Inta- 

m'ling.  and  affording  bellrr  iport.     Tba 

angUr  may  undoubtedly  lake  larger  trauu 

at  Driffield,  and  fram  •Ireami  mora  atelo-      oat  Vu  n 

ded  bring  liooie  a  heavier  creei ;  but  far      siouilj  conrcaled  In  the  faMinatlnj  pro- 

a  week's  I'uir  Hahlng,  from  Liiinabiala  t»      diMtioDa  of  Ludy  Lyrick.' 

Warknorth,  the  Coquet  I •  perhapa  auT-         '"Uy  dear  Burrell,nDta  word  moreof 

paued  by  nuiie.      The  natural  Keuerr  of      tbia  Danienie ;  say  nothing  id  tlie  hottlri'i 

Ita  banks  ii  beautiful,  iudapcndent  of  tba      naicta  you  w|ih  W  maki,'  Ut  H  *UlK|iug 

lulerest  excited  by  the  rulna  of  Brlnkburn     Jtat  to  avery  angler  that  visit*  the  plaue, 

"  '  '   '"    '  Ottdooe  withyuui-skclch.raieoandall; 

wrlta  puur  tale  wheie  you  like,  onlf  tall 
IM  Dora  uf  it  here.'  The  aketeb-bouk  « aa 
■MW  claHd,  and  In  the  muriv  of  a  fev 
mlnulaa  w<  were  at  the  door  of  (h*  Black 
Bull'a  Head,  where  the  landlord  WM 
auadinf  raadj  ta  raealT*  Ml 

itatUaanrtaf  ttii 


anas  for  half  an  hour,  till  I 
sketch  from  the  liiing  model.  My' friend 
Halchirell  irill  engraTC  the  Ihimg — tho 
parllculari  of  tbe  murder  1  can  piok  up 
U  IM  inn,  an*  ■■  wkip  IM«  Mf  M  w^ 
•>n.tTla.-a*  TorUt  mm  •^fnfh 
than  U  « tato  nfllM  •■  baUwaUytnlii* 
■lanoe.  The  wh>baaNM.bM|Mlb' 
bafm  ma  m  If,  Uha  CoteWn  X  M  Iw 
■a  Berniuk  and  drMaing  abMt  IL  BaMlba  lb*  MMnln- 
whicb  tract  of  oounlry  an  «  aaaAiw,  itrsprinf,  h»wb  11111,  liMr 
wbiakared  UUw,  tba  wy  km  iH^^ 
MM  of  Ewttaba'a  b>ndl(U{  M*kt«lriNfk 
:b«d.MitI>i«Dtri^fallm«4lhlS|,  . 
•ad  bl  bar  bt  bnad  aM  mmrntaf  4mlf» 
tbaglbbMlaofa     I  Mil  mmtU-wt^  ^    ' 

UluatraUanUtb* ,4MftMi# 

b(  Annuabh  *rfa«*lt  majwwntDMtm- 
daol  to-Dtie  of  tAj  Lord  BobibasI**  piccaa 
cf  aantltnci^isl  horror,  or  a<  a  foil  t«  bring 


Priory,   and   tbe 

worth  I  atid  It*  waten,  ■  clear  Bidlamona 
■park,'  present  In  their  euurau  every  va- 
riety of  smooth  wjiter,  rapids,  fnd  pool^ 
Tor  the  exercise  of  the  angler's  skill. 

"  Last  year  I  look  my  usual  route.  In. 
tending  tu  spend  a  day  or  ttvo  ill  Coqugt- 
dalF,  accoinpaiiied  by  a  friend,  au  ama- 
teur bath  of  Ashing  nod  of  sketching,  but 
more  expert  at  taking  a  virir  than  ta- 
king n  trout.  We  were  approach- 
ing tlie  villnge  where  we  intended  lo 
atiip,  wlien  uy  companion'a  attention 
was  arrest!^  by  a  slrlkitig  object,  and 
iminedisiriy  his  tkctch-book  was  « 
'  Pull  up  a  few  minutest  Ulivar,'  ■ 
bo;  'look  at  that  gibbet— did  you e 
aeo  any  thing  *o  piotureique!  A  ra- 
ven, too — the  very  type,  the  beiat-idial 


J.     Tb*|iMrd«l _„^ 

I  tbat  jMiwMiM  babff«at«a)^iM 
«  vtiy  pnnatunl  te  jaar  .tnfi  .  I 
■  bar*  baiB  wall  Jnai  JM  wp^ 


■B^na 

"  Olav.  Tbanb  jua,  H 
you  i  bow  aia  aU  mj  aid  ii 
at  in  tbla  port  of  lb*  ei 
my  friend  tba  Vb«rT 
■■  La^ord.  O,  baV  bnisly;  air  i  tOt 
fishing  away,  and  talking  abatu  It  m  mutl 
aa  ever,  but  Juit  c*lcblng  an  finr  matw 
before  HaealladwIibHrBdlMljU 
m  iMar  alaoa,  to  Mqtdra  If  ya«  Ht  a^ 
rived,— but  ba  waa  nrtbar  Mtt  af  boMan; 
Ha  bad  been  <mt  at  tba  walar  Mriy  tl^ 
mornlDg — tbinkiag  to  mpila*  yas  wtt 
or  u  crow  cutting  a  few  odd  cnpera  on  what  ho  bad  taken,  I  auipaat "  Ml  Mf 
the  erois- beam.  'Did  youerer  tea  any  da'll  B  tblog  dldbaeatd^batUfa^MM 
thinglikfl  it,  Uliver?'«witinued  my  friend,  bllao'  trouti  uat  Ugftr  tbn  Bj  tbioA. 
'aieaJgibbet,audoii  thatluudyspot!  I  "  OUctr.  Do  yottbMw  wbMM>Mtji1hit 
toppote  soma  poor  traveller  bat  lott  b\a  wiaT— I  ahouU  1t><ra  tlM«|kl,_fraM  lU. 
life  there. 


witli  such  powerful  etlecl  in  Ih 
drama.  There  is  only  asulgec 
to  render  tb<  coup  A'ail  eompli 

"  Upon  looking  io  the  direction  poinlwl 
out  by  my  friend,  there  certainly  did  a 
pear  something  like  a  gibbet  at  a  abort 


poor  traveller  bat  lott  b\a     wiaT — I  ahoul 
i  tlut  la  UiB  sibhet  at  Ua     xi&it «%  ^a& 
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**  Landlord,  He  was  almost  as  high  up 
as  IlothboTf,  and  he  fished  down  to  Wel- 
don — but  never  could  mortal  man,  except 
himself,  expect  to  catch  fish  with  such  a 
fiee  as  he  had  on. 

"  OKver.  What  sort  of  6y  did  he  use  ? 

"  Landlord,  You  beat  me  there.  The  old 
gentleman  is  very  fanciful  about  his  flees, 
and  thinlcs  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
countryside  that  can  dress  one  like  him. 
But  sic  a  flee  as  he  had  on  this  morning ! 
— >it  was  eneugh  to  fley  all  the  fish  in 
Coquet.  A  great  bunch  of  feathers,  that 
would  hardly  go  into  this  pint  pot  here, 
and  more  like  a  pee-wit  than  aught  else. 
There  were  t routs  to  be  taken  too,  by  folk 
that  could  go  handier  about  it ;  for  Jamie 
Hall,  the  tailor,  who  was  out  at  the  same 
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"  Oliver,   Is  dinner  preparlogy  Mr 
Burn? 

"  Landlord*  It  Is,  sir,  and  will  be  ready 
to  a  minute  at  the  time  ordered  by  the 
guard— two  o*clock.  Toor  old  fishinf 
fare,  be  said ;  and  there  will  be  just  a 
dish  of  hoteh-potcby  a  piece  of  salmoD, 
and  a  saddle  of  Cheviot  mutton. 

**  OUver.  The  very  thing.— Is  Mre 
Burn  attending  to  the  hotch-potch  her- 
self? 

*'  Landlord.  That  the  is.  Ever  since 
yon  praised  it  so  much,  she  will  scarcely 
let  the  girla  shell  the  peas,  or  pare  the 
turnips. 

*'  Oliver,  We  intend  going  out  in  the 
afternoon;  and  I  expect  we  shall  have 
some  sport,  as  there  is  a  gentle  breeze  of 


time,  brought  home  about  two  dozen  of     wind  from  the  south-west,  and  the  sky 


as  fine  trouts  as  I  would  wish  to  catch. 
But  Jamie  is  a  capital  flee-fisher,  and  sei* 
dom  returns  with  a  toom  creel. 

**  Burrell.  Pray,  what  gibbet  is  that 
upon  the  moor,  landlord  ? 

"  Landlord.  Gibbet,  sir?—!  know  of 
no  gibbet  in  this  county  but  that  at  Els- 
don,  which  is  twenty  long  miles  oflf. 

*<  BurrdU,  Surely  you  cannot  but  know 
of  the  gibbet  on  the  left  on  crossing  the 
moor,  and  scarcely  a  mile  from  your  own 
door? 

<<  Landlord,  O,  I  understand  what  you 


is  rather  cloudy.  We  will  look  over  our 
tackle  while  dinner  is  preparing. — What 
kind  of  fly  would  you  advise,  Mr  Burn? 
You  are  an  old  angler  in  Coquet,  and 
should  know  something  of  the  tastes  of  its 
trouts. 

"  Landlord.  I  think  you  had  best  try  the 
black  hackle  and  the  midge-flee  first ;  and, 
towards  evening,  if  you  have  not  sport  to 
your  liking  with  tliese,  put  on  a  red 
hackle ;  and  if  you  can  catch  fish  with 
none  of  them,  I  can,  for  this  time  of  the 
year,  recommend  nothing  better.     The 


mean  now.     That  is  the  starting  post  for     red  hackle  is  a  great  favourite,  and  not 
our  races,  and  the  cross-piece  which  made     without    reason,   with    our   Coquetdale 
you  take  it  for  a  gibbet,  is  to  hang  a  pair     anglers.     One  of  the  best  of  them  that 
of  butcher's  scales  on  to  weigh  the  jockeys     sings  of  it : 
in.      Did  you  see  a  corby  or  a  jackdaw 
fluttering  about  the  top  as  you  passed? 

"  Burrell.  We  did  observe  a  large  black 
bird  flapping  his  wings  upon  the  cross- 
piece,  but  I  took  it  to  be  a  raven. 

**  Landlord,  It  will  be  nothing  better 
than  a  corby- crow. —Hostler,  tell  the  lad 
there  is  another  crow  down  at  the  start- 
ing-post.— One  of  our  lads  made  a  few 
springes  out  of  an  old  cow-tail,  and  set 
them,  with  a  dead  rabbit,  on  the  top  of  the 


<  The  blsck.flee  ii  guid  when  it's  airfy; 

Tbe  Msy-flee  is  dosdly  In  spring : 
The  midge-flee  may  do  m  fair  weather ; 

For  foul  lawmon  roe  is  tbe  Idog  ;— 
But  let  it  be  late  or  be  aizly. 

The  water  be  drumly  or  sma', 
Still  up  wi*  the  bonny  red.heeklc, 

Tbe  heckle  that  tackled  them  a*.* 

You  must  get  well  up  the  stream,  ae  finr 

as  Piperhaugh,  and  fish  down  to  Weldon. 

*'  OHver.  We  shall  set  out  after  dinner. 


starting-post,  and  he  has  catched  fivecrowa  «n^  reach  Piperhaugh  about  four  o  dock. 

to-day  already.  We  shall  be  back  inthe  erenl-g,  aiid  sop 

«•  Oliver.  Shall  I  bespeak  the  hostler  for  «*  *«"•     \  •'U"  J"'J,  "^'^^  ?  "^K.**  ^^ 

you,  Burrell,  that  you  may  complete  your  Vicar  and   Mr   Bell,   Inviting  them  to 

sketch  from  the  living  model  ?    Do  sUrt  J®'"  «»■  *'  supper-time.     Do  you  think 

after  dinner,  and  «  whip  up'  those  par-  w«  'J**"  ^  favoured  with  their  com- 

ticulars  in  your  own  style.     Do  iiitro-  I»*"y^  ,».,,» 

ducc  your  «  fine,  strapping,  hawk-nosed,         "  Landlord.  I  thUik  I  may  ventore  to 

black-whiskered   fellow,'   Aaii^tn^   in   a  ««««'«  y®"  «'  ***»'•     ^'^^  ■'**        ^i 

butcher's  scale,  previous  to  starting  for  a  *><>««»  '^^  ^°®^  *"*'  ^^^  "•  expected. 
leather  plate.  „     ,  **.      ^       i 

*' Burrell  Bespeak  the  dinner  if  you        We  call  that  verj  pretty,  simple^ 

please ;  but  no  more  of  the  hostler  *  an  natural  writing ;  and  htepben  n&tli  a 

thou  lovest  me.'    In  future,  I  shall  dose  pleawnt  vein  of  hiunour  that  would 

my  sketch-biiok  against  all   •  striking'  enliven  a  NoCtCS.  OnlYt^mft««^ 

objects.  YlWfi  V^  XflC^f^ltft^  N»  WWir%^  "^Ws 
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^^ 


;«i.i 


Sh'phvn  OUrtr  <m  Antjlimj. 


VHf, 


Ills  ^oluiiio  in  '.1(Mlir.->tud  to  Us !  Nou%    knowledge  have  we  seen  Stephen  in 

thi^  is  ii:iatit')iui^— fur  uever  to  our     the  flesh. 

CLARISSIMO  VIRO 
UOMTNO  CIIHISTOPHERO  NORTH, 
IMSC'ATORI.POEIVE,  CRITICO; 
CALAMO,  TAM  PISCATORIO  QUAM  SCRIPTORIO, 

APPRIMK  PERITO, 

11  STK  (llinKRNlCE  SIIILLELAII)  FORMIDABILI, 

SClPIONi:  rANGLICE  CRUTCH)  TREMEXDO, 

HOC  «l  ALECL'NQl'E  OPUSCULUM 

D.D.D. 
STEPHAMS  OLIVERUS. 


All !  Sivplu'ii,  your  iLiigl'iMh  shews 
y(»it  to  ]>f  n  srholar— but  did  uot  you 
Kii!)rnit  your  Laiiuity  tor  correclion— 
or  at  l»*ast  approval — to  the  Rev. 
JaoH's  'rodluirn  ?  Clcik  Todburn  i8 
quite  a  J)ominio  Sampson  in  his  way 
—  yi'l  bulb  lu'  a  Hiarartcr  of  his 
own  ;  ami  ibouyb  kindred  to  Old 
Proili^'ioiis — yot  is  the  Curate  an 
original — and  hf  must  shake  hands 
some  ih\y  with  Cbristuphor  North. 


•'  Er.i-nui.  Par. 'our  nf  thr  Jllack  JiuU's 
iliu-L  Da'i/Nftts  anil  fr7r/.\M.s  oh  the 
'/'iift/t'.     I*nsttit^  tin:  lur.  ,I.\>iks  Tou- 

i.i    i'.N,    Am)UFW    lit  I  I..     UlCllAKIl    liuil- 
i.Kt.l  ,  .:nif  iSli  I'lllN  ()i.l\l>.s,  Khtjrs, 

"  ti'/'.-.r.  N'.iw  tli.il  \yt'  h.ivf  <Iiank  the 
K  ini',  t'..i'  lt<'V.iI  l-':iiiiiiv.  ami  uthrr  ^tnii* 
<laril  tii.i-t.,  I  ""li  ill  i;i\,'  voii  llii-  Liird- 
li'iM'ii.int  of  ilii-  »i. Hilly,— ihi;  Dukf  vi' 
Ni'itliijM.l.i  rliiii'I. 

"  -t  ''.   'J"Iii'  Puk-'  «»r  XiiitJ.umlM'Haml  ! 

/J" 1 1 1 .':'.  I  Ii>  ]-.  a  |iltM9»a!it-I<><ikiu|;  man 

till'  Diikf.  Iiiit,  1  -^hiMiM  think,  ratiuT  too 

p.tl'-- la'«  »1  til  111'  ail  anuKr.     Dim-'*  hi*  v\vr 

amus  •  Iiiiijv.-M"  with    iln'   ii;il.    .Mr   Tod- 

I'lM  II  .' 

•■  J\i  r.J.  T.  N'tit  iH»w,  I  hi'liovr,  though 
Iio  \va.<>  iiiicr  rather  luiiil  (»!'  tin*  >|Hirt.  ISiit 
In'  W.I'"  alway.s  hrtltrr  with  tin*  ^uii  than 
thi"  Hill,  aiiil  iiiiilil  vulk  hfltrr  than  hi' 
l-)lil.I  rilhii*  nIiuiiI   or  M.sli. 

•*  D.m.  7.  IihIcciI  !  I  shuiilil  lu'ver  have 
l.iUfii  lli^  (ira.T  to  have  bn-ii  iniirii  ol' u 
i"-li'>ti  i.iEi. 

/.''•.  ./.   7".   'I  111, I  ynii  J, IV  ini^'taken. 

.\;...i!t   t\\    ■!;>•  ji-.j'.  aL'ii,    1    dur-it  have 

in.itrhiil   him   a^'aln-l    the  whole  hmlv  of 

lii*'  j.ri-iMi  iMi-y,  ami  thmwii  the  IIouko  ot 

(  n'  iiiioriH   iiiiii  tlf'  liirn.iin.  rilhrr  for  uii 

imur'^  iTij.'Iii!!:;.  uv  a  loui:   «hiy*s  walk. 

iriii.i  Aliiwi'k  t'l  AliiiiKiiith  ami  hai  k  is 

ini    H..J.  M  ;   ami,    whiii    Karl    IVrey,    he 

<iiiin    jj<; /in  Mcl    this    tlt-tani-.'   in    Wvo 

fi'iiir  ,   ii»i  n-Iy  an  a  wnik  I'efme  \»veaA\\'»sX. 

' /"■  di^i.iiiif  iVoiii    Alinviek  lo  KciWr 


/  • 


of  bad  roaJ,  and  over  a  hiUy  country ; 
nml  he  hm  freiiuuiilly  walked  it,  un  the 
Uth  of  Au^u^t,  wiih  bin  gun  over  his 
abuuldtT,  and  hin  hhuUbeUt  about  hii&i 
and  reiicbe«l  Kcilder  before  dinner,  and 
htarted  next  morning  with  the  lurk  for 
the  moors. 

'*  JinrrcU.  He  miDit  have  been  a  aecond 
Captain  Ikirchiy  in  thtwe  dayii.  He  »hould 
Wiilk  a  little  mora  now  ;  he  is  growing 
toi)  fat  and  liitlew.  The  DiicheM  is  of 
jiions  and  doiue>tit:  habits,  1  understnud ; 
conducts  a  ladieb'  |)enny-»-wcek  tract  so- 
ciety in  Alnwirk;  and  has  the  finest 
breed  of  pit;«  In  the  kingdom. 

*'  Jhli.  Yon  are  out  there.  There  may 
be  some  truth  about  the  pigs ;  but  at  to 
the  penny-a-week  eoneern,  some  one  has 
been  lioaxin^  you,  or  perhaps  you  are 
treHtin'4  us  with  a  '  slice  of  your  own 
gitunnon.' — Allow  me  now  to  give  a 
toast ;  it  needn  no  long  praface,  but  when 
the  thing  is  in  my  mind  I  muvt  notice  it. 
Yuu  have  ubierved  the  ISIack  Uuire  Head 
that  fcwiiii;N  so  bravely  at  our  landlord's 
door  ?  Tliut  is  the  crest  uf  the  Widdring- 
tons,  whtuie  peniiiiu  has  been  unfurled  in 
n  hundred  Dorder  forays.  I  shall  give 
you  their  desrendunt,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor — Uiddell  of  Kelton. 

"  AIL    Kiddell  of  Felton ! 

"  Olivrr.  Thank  yon  for  your  toast, 
and  its  introduction,  Mr  Hell.  I  knew 
not  that  the  owner  of  Feltnu  Hall,  with- 
in whose  grotnid  1  have  so  often  fished, 
'  tracked  his  parent  stream*  to  so  noble  a 
source.  ^Vhn  has  not  heard  of  Widdriug- 
toii,  '  that  gallant  squire  V' 

*  KoT  Wrtharyntnn  my  harts  was  wo, 

Tiut  uvcr  he  s'.uviic  hliuMc  Iw  ; 
Tor  wlu  II  both  Ills  1c}«gis  wore  hewyne  in  tOj 

Vet  hu  kiiclcd  aiHi  ^jught  on  hU  ku^* 

''  IhU,  One  ml^ht  suppose  that  you  had 
bien  iMirn  in  ('oi|uetdule,  you  are  so  ready 
with  the  *  Hyiitynge  of  the  Chyviot.* — 
lint  I  should  like  now  to  hear  n  little  of 
\v>uv  Ushing.  I  Mispert  that  you  have 
veVwvw^A  \N\V\\   WW   vAW^v^j  wv'irl,  or  we 
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■hoald  like  to  IM  ymu  take— a  oonplc  of 
thoiney-liaekay  ptrob  par  courttMUi  half  a 
doMii  mionovrsy  aod  an  eel ;  but  not  a 
dngle  trout,  except  the  dozen  which  yos 
would  buy  in  coming  home,  to  saTo  your- 
■dves  from  being  laoghed  at. 

<*  Oliver,  Tlionioy-backa  and  minnows ! 
—I  should  like  much  to  catch  a  ISnr  of 
your  troiUs*  But  you  shall  see.  Waiter, 
let  the  hostler  bring  up  that  hamper  of 
trouts  and  the  pike  which  we  caught  thie 
afternoon.  A  piJce— Jt  is  a  halberd  of  a 
fish  ■  a  very  wearer's  beam ! 

Enter  Hostlkr,  with  a  tderabhf  wtR-fUtd 
basket  of  trouts  and  a  pike* 

'*BcU.  Well  done !  These  are  something 
better  than  thomsy-backs^  after  alL  I 
dars  say  you  have  nearly  a  stone  and  a 
half  of  trouts  here,  and  some  of  them 
really  prime  ones.  You  have  been  lucky 
in  hooking  the  skeggers  to-day ;  if  yon 
continue  as  you  have  begun,  you  will 
rouse  the  jealousy  of  yoor  broHwr  anglers^ 

'*  Oliver,  Skeggers !  Why  surely  you  do 
not  call  those  fine  trouts,  of  from  two  to 
three  pounds  weight,  skeggers  ?  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  skeggcr  amongel 
them. 

'*  BdL  There  yon  are  wrong — and  prove 
that  yon  are  better  acquainted  with  Ixaak 
Walton  than  with  the  troots  of  the  Co- 
quet, notwithstanding  the  numerooa  vieite 
you  have  paid  to  this  part  of  the  eountry. 
The  trout  which  Walton  describes  as  the 
samlet,  or  skegger,  is  the  small  brandling 
trout  of  the  Coquet :  but  the  trout  which 
we  here  call  the  skegger  ia  a  large  one, 
almost  like  a  bull  trout,  and  the  name  ia 
derived  from  an  eld  word,  *  to  skug*— to 
seek  covert  or  shelter ;  for  theae  tro«te  are 
mostly  found  under  the  shadow  of  a  bank 
or  projecting  rodi,  aiftd  they  are  by  some 
called  alder  or  alter  trouts,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  haunting  the  roots  of  aU 
der-trees,  that  grow  by  the  side  of  the 
stream.  Since  I  have  alluded  to  etymo- 
logies, I  must  go  one  step  further  to  no- 
tice, that  *  skug '  is  most  probably  deri- 
ved from  the  Mcseo*Gothie  ^Skydga,' 
to  shadow  or  cover ;  and  that  the  moun- 
tain Skiddaw,  in  Cumberlaad,  probably 
owes  ita  name  to  the  same  source.  Skygd- 
dh»-^he  dark  shadow— ia  admirably  ex- 
pressive of  its  character  when  seen  flrom 
the  foot  of  Withop,  before  the  sun  has  11- 
lamlned  the  south-western  side,and  when 
its  dark  shade  la  extended  over  the  vale 
of  Derwent. — But  what  a  famous  pike 
you  have  caught;  I  have  seldom  seen 
such  a  one  taken  In  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    What  weight  is  he? 

"  Oliver,  Ten  pounds  three  ouneci  -, 
ktfgit  from  eye  to  fork,  two  f««i  Mv«n 


iaeheo  and  three  iixttciith%  by  the  cxdae* 
man's  rod. 

'<  Rev.  J,  T.  That  Is  not  a  Coqnei-bred 
fish;  he  must  have  eeeaped  from  eome 
pond  or  loch  daring  the  late  raina.  Praj 
where  did  yon  take  him  ? 

«  Oliver.  In  the  deep  pool  a  llttleabove 
Brinkbum.  I  observed  him  lying  at  hla 
ease  near  the  sur  Amo  of  the  water,  and 
tried  him  first  with  a  small  trout,  whkh 
he  would  not  look  at.  I  then  put  on  an 
artificial  firog  with  a  double  snap,  which 
I  had  among  my  baita,  and  he  eeized  It 
In  a  meoMot.  I  struck  aseoon  as  he  turn- 
ed,  and  Inekily  hooked  him ;  and  direct!  j 
that  he  felt  hUnadf  prioked,  swoop!  he 
was  off  like  a  whal^  I  let  Um  hare 
about  fbrty  ymrda  of  llne^  thoogh  not  t09 
gently,  before  I  attempted  to  check  kla* 
I  then  waa  obliged  to  put  my  tacklo  to 
the  teet,  aa  he  was  likely  to  galn»  had  I 
allowed  him  more  line,  a  rocky  part  of 
the  stream.  When  I  found  that  my  tackle 
would  hold  him,  I  began  to  wind  him 
gently  bnck,  and  had  got  him,  after  a 
good  deal  of  aumcBuvring,  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  end  of  the  rod,  when  off  he 
went  again.  He  repeated  this  three  or 
four  times,  growing  vrsaker  every  sweep 
he  took,  tlU  at  hst  I  got  so  far  master  of 
him  as  to  draw  him  to  the  shore,  where 
BuTdl  knded  him  with  a  gaff. 

"BevJ.  T.  Bat  how  did  you  come  by 
the  treats  ?  I  was  out  myself  this  morn- 
ing, and  only  caught  half-ai-dozen  which 
were  searody  worth  bringing  home ;  and 
yet  I  ooght  to  know  something  of  Co- 
quet, and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  could 
not  have  more  soitable  flies^  fbr  I  always 
make  my  own. 

^  Oliver.  We  began  at  Piperhaugh,  and 
fished  down  to  Weldon  Bridge.  At  first 
we  had  only  IndlffiBnDt  success  till  wa 
tried  a  fly  recommended  by  our  landlord^ 
the  red-hackle,  and  afterwards  we  had  no 
reason  to  oonplaln.  We  got  the  greatest 
number  between  Brinkbum  and  Weldon* 
At  the  esmmenciBnent  I  was  inclined  to 
blame  my  friend  Burrell  lor  our  want  of 
success ;  for  the  trout  le  a  s/y  JUh,  that 
appears  to  be  instinctively  aware  of  the 
danger  that  awaits  him  when  a  scientific 
angler  le  in  company,  and  csrefolly  ki^ 
hhneslf  eat  of  hprm*s  way. 

**  BmrdL  Yea  procfka/ angles  alwayv 
claim  the  piivUsge  of  laoghlng  at  the  a»* 
vice,  until  he  peredves  that  yoar  pr** 
tended  mystery  is  a  ssere  hag  of  sBiek% 
and  becomes  as  wim  as  one  of  yoorselvea. 
You  have  been  winding  a  long  reel  about 
that  pike,  Oliver,  but  you  do  not  rsiata 
the  mostint«s«iXVKM^YV>^^'^^^"*^'^^, 

\\ke  Yi«W*t  o^  X\v*  «c^i|^««     ^'^^  vsk 
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o^-n  .,.«1.  ^•l'"'  I  Iw"'^  »  """J  •I'l"*- 

and  c.ti  running  tnimiti  tb*  pUet,  lh?rc 

th«  honeil  nllifi'i  eordnroy  iniil1-i'IMM<k 

fmi  thl)   hiii.pl.  (hhwni»n  flouiiil«rii.({ 

ri^-and.liirrO'n'  <<l>irLlng>i.  and  fnn:  cvaf. 

Mbout  til  (he  walrr,  hnldlng  hii  rod  »it& 

of  iht  cnl  «f  th<  Inil  untury,  ttItU  wblla 

twth  hanils,Bi>a  tbc  pike  tubing  oir  Willi 

io*i»l  buKona  ■bniit  the  ihi\-(  a  trown 

fcim,  «1i.n  I   I.Dklly  drflfine.!  bin  out. 

pl«e.    DumloieH.a.ru<il»allhi>Klorrl 

In  >Hiol  JDitiee,  iLe  meiH  of  tnluiiE  ths 

■•  OUvtT.  Yon  «(  really  eMdlent  M  a 

pllie  i,^„pg.  i„  w. 

ihetcb,  llurwll.     \<,u  iM  ■  i*bir>piQ|  H 

"Oliver.  IdonnKkinylt.   I  only  «4.h 

up'  In  jour  own  atyle.      PuUhe  bonb 

AHt  you  bid  mxlc  a  little  mure  hait^ 

akout,  Mr   llejl,  and  fanntr  IM  wUti  * 

•nd  not  laughed  i|U<te  m  loadJy. 

«Dc,  Ifyouploiie. 

"  Burrdl.  Wbo  could  btrlp  luugblni  ?— 

•'JidL  Willingly— Iawl«.bB4a»lo«a 

And  ibEiTlbii  hubliub  »id  (be  loud  hi.! 

to  require  iuiu;li  Inviclug.     Sint*r%  wbe. 

ba !    brouglit  out  the  millu'i  wife  to  ace 

thrr  gooi  or  bud,  should  oiily  nnnay  a 

If  an;  of  ber  11  «e  itOLk  bad  fallen  inlo  the 

company  DOee;   ulfaer  by  tbeir  obatiiiacj 

water  ;  anil  when  the  found  that  il  wia 

in  refiuine  to  sing,  or  by  ibcir  iniKrablr 

perforioaiioe.      My  lubjecf  must  be  about 

molbcrly  old    iliune — to   offrr   lbs    poor 

fishing,  I  luppoae;  and  though  my  '  Its- 

(eollemnn  wbo  had  got  aocb  a  ducking 

calory   Eclogues'  ate  neiibcr  choie*  nor 

■chaneeoriicrbuiband'sclulhei.  Itad  ;ou 

only  accejiUil  (he  oBcr.you  had  made  me 

TBI  ruau'a  cALf* . 


Her  aong  of  the  Bomlnc  lb«  larii  dagi  M  k%b,'   'R  '<  {mo  JOn  vvr  iutl 

And  hark, 'tie  Iba  mllk-mald  a-awsUtac  bfb-     '    i'-.  iaivl  <»  tt^^^nm 

Then  np,  flihtra,  npt  O  Iha  wHift«wyt       --i   •>""   rU   «]iwdl 

'Where  the  bright  tfWMfcfcqlBt  !■  MMck  af  bb|H(r.  M<-im'>  tuuJ« 

.  '^i  -THiiH  ml  nqnl 

••  O  wbM  ean  the  >o;i  or  Oa  BBslar  a*ri(  li  >■■   -^ilia  chutir 

Ai  be  foUowa  the  itream  Id  Iu  mto  Iknwgh  (hv Ml  ln'> (;'}»>!!     Jnwil 

Where  er'ry  wild  floirarliblaoBlatlBptMtk     '  - 1  .y     n   '"in  ,noT*tt 

And  tha  blackbird  ainp  awmt,  wltk  kto  aiu*  by  kl«  |Uib.nvno'>  Hvo'm 

Thco  up,  flshen,  Dpi  (o  th«  waleri *«ij I      <>.    .     >'<!<    -,rT'rt    -Hii 

Where  ti>e  bright  tr»t  l«  leapb*  kiMMk«rlfeli|9f,..  V.',,i„,^a 

'•  "Hi  ^eannt  to  walk  at  tha  Brat  Unah  af  bmtb,  <!t'     •  inr 

In  Spring  when  Um  btaaoK  la  wblla  Mt  tbe  thorn. 

By  tbadcarmoDnlalnatrMD  that  rolla  apariillBf  mil  tw,'  '  '"'  l*"'"' 

O'er  crag  and  throvgh  vali^Ita  glad  oonna  la  thatM.  *"''      ., 

Then  Dp,  fiiben.  Dp !  to  tin  watan  awaj !  ly.h  \-uil 

Where  tb*  bright  trmit  h Icapliig  In  Narch  *';'>^*'if^"^^:'X'-X''jA 

"In  the  pooh  deep  and  etlll,  whara  «b«  yJwuilla  W!?   V  :-i^'-  i  " 
Llke^lba  faU  of  a  roaa-Iaaf  wa'U  Itanr  tb  li|lu  «|)i'---'->  i  i^i-'-  ')•'  t--"Hn 
Wbere  tfaewMara  flow  gaody,  or-npMljfaH,      -  ■•Ki'-f    '.-vl^m 

We'll  load  waU  oar  erada  and  bia  BiKTllr  hMM,    -  -tw   >■ -■!   11 

Then  Dp,  flihen.  Dp!  to  tha'watara  away  I 
Where  the^bright  trout  I*  lai^liV  !»  —kA  titlM  frqr." 

Stephen  jiutljr  romulu,  tbM  then  out  Mnntdfl] 
li  not  a  BUigle  uffler  to  ba  found  to  tb^  m  fn 
in  the  Newgate  CuMdar.    A  more    filial  (■gntitada.  Toa  do  not  i«dw» 


harmleaa  amuHment  connMbo bni-    swbido fta^^Mjatarntfn ^dy 


li  not  a  BUigle  uffler  to  bo  found 

in  the  Newgate  Cuoadar.    A  dk 

hannleaa  amuHment  cannot  bo  Is 

glned  this  atde  of  heaven.   The  m 

whom  joii  hear  aeeuaing  anglen 

cruelty  in  their  practice,  fa  all  pro-     nildllM  flili  fcflinwlThH  Tinnill  fcM 

babllitf  miirderea  Ma  mother.  Fiabea    mfm  all  tko  mrikwi  oat  of  •  pMl 

(jou  know  a  trbaleli  not  sfiah)  have  wIm  owa  Oetr  ualHuBea  to  Ub  Aid 
BO  natural  affectfon.  Hinr  can  jva.  to«M4&W:]^«fc«iqllnladMdM- 
expect  Jt  in  apawn?    Vrj,  WtI.<A    0"g*>?»l *yjHM  jg'^*. 
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Quakers.  Duriog  the  honey-moon  it 
would  be  indeea  cruel  to  disturb 
what  cannot,  without  some  violence 
done  to  language,  be  called  a  titC'CL* 
lete^  nor  yet  a  das-d-dos ;  but  no 
angler  ever  does  so,  and  walking 
rodless  alon^  tbo  banks,  delights  to 
hear  the  Naiads  singfnflp  their  hyme- 
neal. The  silent  people  of  the  flood 
are  gregarious — they  can  hardly  help 
being  so^but  not  social — they  are 
strangers  to  sympathy — to  them  the 
sensibilities  of  the  heart  are  unknown 
—and  never  were  they  seen  to  shed 
a  tear.  Look  down  into  a  lucid  pool 
on  a  hot  day,  and  there  they  lie,  of 
all  sizes,  panting  with  open  mouths 
and  gills,  but  taking  no  notice  of  one 
anower;  so  that  vou  may  drop  a 
noose  over  the  heads  of  ever  so  many 
in  succession,  and  the  seely  things 
never  miss  the  scales  that  a  moment 
before  were  sparkling  by  their  side. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  blame  them  for 
their  apathy — such  is  their  nature— 
but  we  not  only  blame  you,  but  are 
tempted  to  break  your  head,  for  bo- 
thering us  with  your  preachments 
about  cruelty,  when  you  might  per^ 
haps  be  more  useful,  and  certainly 
much  safer  at  home,  at  a  blanket- 
hunt  Stephen  Oliver  is  severe  on 
Byron,  ana  a  lackadaisical  anony* 
mous  commentator  on  his  lordship, 
for  some  silly  lines  in  Don  Juan 
abusive  of  old  Izsak,  Hear  Words* 
worth  on  Walton : — 

"  Sage  benign, 
Wliose  pen  the  mysteries  of  the  rod  and 

line 
Unfolding,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 
To  reverent  watching  of  each  still  report 
That  Nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine.** 

•*  I  fancy,"  says  Stephen,  "  that  in 
many  of  his  poems  may  be  traced 
images  which  have  reference  to, 
or  have  been  suggested  by,  the  de- 


lightful art  of  angling.  When  I  think 
of  his  description,  in  the  Excursion, 
of  the  troutSL  which  a  boy  has  caught» 
laid  on  a.  blue  slate  stone,  I  almost 
fancy  that  I  aee  Ihem  in  reality,  as  I 
hare  seen  themao  often.  The  colours 
of  a  newly-caiigfal  trout  are  never 
seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  the 
fish  is  disphiyed  on  a  smooth  wet 
slate.  Cooper,  the  next  time  he 
paints  trout,  may  take  a  hint  from 
Wordsworth." 

Do  you  remember  the  ^mssaffe  ? 
It  occurs  near  the  close  of  the  einith 
book  of  the  Excursion.  The  Poet, 
the  Recluse,  and  the  Pedlar,  after 
their  mountfdn-walk,  accompany  the 
Rector  in  the  afternoon  to  his  man- 
sion,— 

<<  a  reTerend  pile^ 
With  hold  projections  and  recesses  deep ; 
Shadovry,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it 

stood 
Fronting  the  nooa-tid«  son.** 

They  are  met  first  by  the  rector's 
daughter— 

*'  Light  as  the  silver  &wd,  a  radiant 
girl ; " 

and  entering,  they  behold  her  mo- 
ther, 

"  gracefol  her  port ; 
A  lofty  stature  undepreas*d  by  time, 
Whose  vivitation  had  not  spared  to  touch 
The  finer  lineaments  of  frame  and  face  ( 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  pru- 
dence trusts  in, 
And  wisdom  loves  t  **    .  ; 

What  a  picture  I—The  sad  recluse 
is  soothed  and  gladdened  by  the 
spirit  of  the  scene— and  here  is  the 
entire  passage,  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  which  you  must  feel  if  you  have 
a  human  heart  But  let  no  barba- 
rian who  thinks  angling  cruel  dare 
to  enter  the  rectory. 


*'  He  gazed  wldi  admiration  unsuppreased 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sun  .bright  vale, 
Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate. 
In  softened  perspective ;  and  more  than  once 
Praised  the  consummate  harmony  serene 
Of  gniTity  and  elegance— diffused 
Around  the  Mansion  and  its  whole  domain  ; 
Not,  doabtlflSB,  without  help  of  female  taste 
And  female  care.—'  A  blessed  lot  Is  youra  V 
He  said,  and  with  that  exclamation  brtathcd 
A  tender  sigh  ; — hot,  suddenly  the  door 
Opening,  with  eager  baste  two  loafcy  60^ 
Appeared, — oonfoilon  t\kec\Xn%  ^i^MSit  ^^^. 
—Not  Brothtn  tb«j  \u  UsiXw^  «t  %v^t«^ 
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But  fund  compBnloiK,  no  I  gurued,  Iti  tM. 
And  by  tbg  riTtr-riile— from  wh[eh  tb>)r  oom*. 

OnabMna  wIll»w-pwil«MliitMli»'  - 

TU  Bbj  of  lUnw  gnK  H«  ■«  itMbiA 

In  eMuiUnuae.— aM«  ^rtMt  «<  iMlfii- 

Twin  mickt  Ibi  Otbv  Iw  la  IhM  bk  OU 

Wbe  bMtadad  tairYdi  w  bmt  tka  ■«*«  mnmI. 

IMuMpfauit  miUf  lUi  telil^l    ft>  Mk 

BM<re«D  Ui  haDdi  ka  koUa  ■  MMMfc  Haa  ilMMb 

On  whsM  cira^ou  Mrftw  h  ««tV*Ml 

Larpitare^SlMunlat  «riHH»^«tllAlnalij,  ,^, 

Bans«d  ltd*  br  ttd«  la  ngalM  MMa^ 

One  aftw  0114  (till  InmiIik  Ir  '    ~~ 

Up  tc  ilM  dwHTihat  t«pi  &•  -' 

Upon  the  Board  b  li^  tha  A 

with  Ita  rluh  ipoll^^bdr  n_  _ 

Tdli  tram  what  pod  A*  iNMMtfeadtaa4n«|a!( 

And  wbiretluinrrnoiMrakoftlNbmi^  . 

After loDi  itniKlit  hti  eM^at  Kl  1M>'  i 

Mtmllag  alttrnatelr  at  Uun  Ml  W 

( A«  dotb  U*  CoiBiada  tto]  a  iMk  «r  flMai 

Audt  TCiilr,  tha  alkyt  Cnam  Mai*    - 

A  apluidld  alfLt,  tosalhar  Am  a^Mli  t 

OMKU-bnt  nat  aalUtd  or  diinai  »r  ttiMlli 

Hut  Mataad  to  pltj  wha*  haanHaat^a* 


"  But  ob !  tLa  n 
OrtbDaoiwoBoyil    Ywlntka'Nfr" 
With  whlEfa  tfaa  roai«  NaoaMT  ««a  *— 
IVhin,  u  onr  ^luatlaiu  M^kalaUal 

Of  that  <bf'i  promMl     "' ■-'^■ 

Hli  loolu,  tont^  faatam.  „_ ,_ 

To  a  bold  Brook  wU«h  iplfM  Or  balMr  ifm^ 
And,  at  the  wlf-MOM  moMMW  mcka  l(a  Wf. . 
Thnmgb  maDjr  cbaandi,  mt  and  mm  , 


TotbaidUUke,irhaH«ti)lii«Mltlalka<fa  .  .'!' 

Ai  bnnttfiil,  «i  giataful  U  the  mlad.  '  ~         ■>  : 
—Bat  to  what  oljoBt  ihall  Iha  lavdj  OIri 

Bflllkeoed?     She  whoM  cMfltMlBaa and tlr  '' 

Unite  Iha  (raceful  qoalltlei  of  both,  '  ' 

Eranae  the  ibari*  the  pride  and  J«7  of  Mht  '  "> 

"  Hy  iMf-halnd  Frfenji  wn  aumd  1  bb  *ltU  aM' 
Gllattud  with  t*ndaiB««i  hli  miaO,  I  kaav.      -     '        '     '  >- 
Wu  foil  t  and  had,  I  doablad  not,  rttaam^ 
Upon  Ihti  InpnlM,  to  the  thwne    M»wUla 
AbniptljF  brohui  at.     The  raddy  Bojt 
Did  not  withdraw  to  lahathdrwtll-^arMlnatli 
And  He— (to  whom  all  laagaia  rwlKWd  thalr<ltMa 
With  wllllnf  noM^  lo  wbom  tha  lencral  mr 
LUtmed  with  nadler  paliettee  Ihait  to  M«la 
Of  modo,  lata  or  hatfr— •  kof  deDgkl 
That  oeand  not  when  bis  Toln  had  oMad}— aa  ana 
Who  trom  truth'*  otttral  point  MMDdjr  Tiewa 
Tha  «ampB»  of  hli  ufiunaat,— b^a« 
Mtldlr,  an'd  with  a  alear  and  Maadf  toaa." 

Stranre  bowamiaofUrJefiflr'a  Itwlf  the  pletua  li  parftetbr  ban- 
£ne  feellnga  and  ficultlea  ilwuld  dfiili  but tkeraloH  whokMirua 
bmre  laughed— puhMj-^i^iaXtvi  mOu^  ^um.  oa  Caal  tk«  plOm  af 
picture— as  Boraelblnit  chUdUh,  «»&  .  ikia  nwutUdM  wwlwiiMliii*  ^ 
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If  the  distemper  in  his  heart  and 
brain  could  have  been  cured  bj  aoy 
sight  on  this  earth,  here  he  would 
have  been  made  whole.  Cured  it 
could  not  be— but  like  a  current  of 
air  and  light  passing  through  a  dim 
and  vapoury  place,  a  pure  delight 
breathed  itself  through  his  unresiiitr 
ing  Bpirit--so  pure  and  so  sweet  that 
it  awakened  no  painful  remem- 
brances—no desponding  anticipap 
tions— but  possessing  him  wholly 
with  the  present,  made  him  for  the 
time  almost  as  happy  a  man  as  the 
friends  around  him  —  though  he 
knew  that  their  happiness  was  endu* 
ring  —  his  but  a  soon-departing 
dream  I 

"  Gleanings  in  Glendale"  are  as 
good  as  a  Day  in  Coquetdale«  It 
always  gives  us  pleasure  to  hear  of 
a  Chrisuan  having  been  pursued  by 
a  bull.  Such  we  feel  to  oe  the  chief 
charm  of  the  following  extract.  A 
painter  on  a  portable  three-legged 
stool  is  more  than  that  animal  can 
stand.  A  mineralogist  is  a  monster 
he  can  on  no  account  tolerate.  A 
poet  he  may  let  pass— -but  not  if  he 
DC  in  recitation,  and  belong  to  the 
Lake  school.  Then  he  is  furious 
with  him,  as  at  si^ht  of  an  old  wo- 
man in  a  red  clout.  Do  you  trust 
to  intimidate  him  by  your  eye? 
Then  must  you  indeed  have  a 
squint  instantly — at  the  first  low 
growl— don't  wait  till  you  see  him 
tearing  up  the  turf  with  his  hoof, 
and  aloft  in  the  sky  the  tuft  of  his 
tail^fly.  Recollect  a  quagmire-— 
and  into  it — should  you  sink  to  the 
chin.  Or — ''Opossum  up  a  gum 
tree."  Oh  I  Heaven  pity  you  if  you 
take  to  the  plain  I 

**    Quadrupedante  putrem  lonltu  qostit 
ungula  campum ! " 

Pursued  by  thunder,  lightning, 
and  an  earthquake  !  Tost  I  tost ! 
tost! 
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which  are  in  the  immcdiato  neighbour- 
hood, are  all  good  troat  atreama,  and  sel- 
dom fail  to  afford  the  angler  wlio  is  slcil-  ^ 
ful  in  bis  art,  excellent  sport.  That  no 
one^  however,  may  gtre  himself  unneces- 
sary trouble^  the  regular  water-thrasber 
Is  respectfully  warned  off,  as  his  active 
labours  will  be  only  thrown  away.  The 
trouts  in  those  streams  are  not  to  be  had 
by  knockfng  them  on  the  head  with  a  cod- 
hoolc,  feathered  like  an  arrow  to  give 
greater  certainty  to  the  blow.  If  an  an- 
gler of  this  stamp  is,  notwithstandlngy 
determined  on  Ashing,  let  him  amuse  him- 
self in  bobbing  for  eels  at  the  mill-tail 
above  Wooler  Bridge,  where  his  labour 
.will  be  less,  and  his  reward  greater. 

"  A  visit  to  Chillingbam  Castle,  to  see 
the  wild  cattle,  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
when  In  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  dis- 
tance from  Wooler  is  only  six  miles.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  form  of 
those  beautiful  animals  here,  for  a  single 
glance  at  Bewlck*s  admirable  engraving 
of  the  Chlllingham  bull  will  give  a  more 
perfect  Idea  of  It  than  a  dozen  pages  of 
dull  description.  Though  they  are  gene- 
rally shy,  and  retreat  on  the  appearance 
of  strangers,  running  off  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  then  facing  suddenly  about, 
yet  they  ought  never  to  be  approached  but 
in  company  with  the  keeper,  otherwise 
the  curious  obeerver  may  happen  to  be 
put  in  great  bodily  fear,  even  though  he 
should  escape  without  bodily  harm.  Mr 
,  an  active  member  of  the  Wemerian 
Society  of  Natural  History,  nearly  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  love  of  science  in  September 
lasti  He  had  advanced  near  the  herd  for 
the  pnrpose  of  making  some  particular  ob- 
servations, when  a  gruff,  grisly- footed^ 
sharp-horned  bull,  offended  at  the  Intru- 
sion, turned  npon  tbelnqulsitive  naturalist, 
and  courted  him  over  the  park  '  in  gallant 
style,*  as  they  say  at  Mnlton-Mowbray, 
and  was  gaining  ground,  when  the  chsae 
ran  to  earth  in  a  conduit  adjjoinlng  the 
park  waU.  It  may  be  ae  well  to  add  here, 
by  way  of  a  oaution,  that  the  ford  over 
the  Till  above  Chatton  Is  at  all  times  not 
very  good,  and  when  the  water  is  high, 
dangerous;  therefore  no  *  jolfy  anglers,' 
when  they 


'*  Should  matrimonial,  or  any  other     '  Hare  dined  offehauacb,  and  dnuk  deep  of  old 
business  or  pleasure  lead  the  angler,  wine,' 


*  In  ipriog'8  iwcet  prime,  or  lummer  weather,' 

to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wooler,  which, 
as  a  certain  legal  luminary  well  knows, 
Is  on  the  direct  road  to  Coldstream,  let 
him  by  all  means,  if  not  too  much  hur- 
ried, stay  a  few  days  at  the  Tankervllle 
Arm§;  one  of  the  best  Inna,  with  the  bt«l 
of  iModlordt,  in  the  north  of  ^^rg^wi^i 

Th9  Till,  ihf  Glsn,  and  .Wovtec  Buns 


should  attempt  It,  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared for  either  fate  :•— to  land  safe,  at  the 
expense  of  merely  a  good  ducking ;  or  to 
be  fished  up  In  a  salmon  net,  somewhere 
about  Tillmouth,  a  fortnight  after.  The 
dangerous  character  of  the  Till  as  a  '  dead- 
ly wsktev^*  Va  VK^twi^  V«v  ^^  V3^'«mVw%, 
<A^  Wtws  '*«\i\ifti  v««l  ^T««2a«sv  <^<«^ 


'  Sir  mil  u  i  tlQ,  god  uc  r..«  i>  fe  £», 

"  Klintilil  iha  anglrr  be  ToikI  of  anil. 
qnarian  nwtrcha,  let  bin,  aomg  ejnr 
■utuhiDT  dafi  ■'b™  til*  I'*!  I'll'  ''ot  Ut*! 
Moend  thB  curious  hill  nor  Woolir,  <mU- 
ed  tb<  Ye*eriD|  Btll,  Md  Duks  bli  oirn 
obttTTstioni  on  th«  ■ncient  naulDt  lUU 
•x[)tiDf  on  111  ■Qinmlt,  and  farm  hUom 
cnojecturei  u  to  their  (brmcr  dadfo,  wid 
tba  pnple  by  wham  tbe;  wen  cncM. 
Whin  flihlnf  up  WooUr  Barn,  It  will 
■lio  be  worib  bta  while  to  <n1k  acran 
Ifaa  eouDtrf  from  Luigley  ford  to  tha 
Druidlcal  rraulni  a  f«w  mlln  waat  of 
Ildcnon. 

"  Cle^ala  li  »  put  of  the  oounlrj  to 
which  I  am  ciceedlngljrparth],  and  when 
I  delight  (0  apend  a  week  or  two  In  the 
aammer  inaon.  Here  hara  I  alUn  aroM 
to  follow  tlie  wtodlngt  of  the  itream,  ere 
the  anil's  momlnf  rayi  bad  dlaperted  the 
tniit  which  bung  round  the  brow  of  Che- 
viot, and  oflED  lingered  at  en  till  hia  but 
beami  had  eea4ed  to  gild  It*  top,  wdUni 
homeward  la  aoUlude, 


ce  Uitned  lo  Uw  bettk'i  bom.' 
Many  b  pliownt  hour  bpiTe  I  fumi  la 
thlaneigbbourbcw^  wUSIng  irpthramnao 
menu  of  the  da;  with  a  friendly  '  cnck' 
DTer  a  bottle  of  mine  or  a  tumbler  of  tad- 
dy,  with  a  few  brelhrea  of  the  aDgb  at 
tha  '  Cottage'  at  night." 

Allvelf  acene  followa  in  the  "  Mf- 
louT  of  the  TankerTiUe  Arm*  looung 
tnto  tbe  garden— pruent.  Xi  Wii^ 
LiAH  Rbed  uidMrRicuARD  Roniujt, 
Northunibriaiii,  and  S.  O.  Walter 
clearing  away  and  preparing  to 
draw  the  window  curtauis."  tlie 
GODTeraatton  Is  exceedlngl^anlmated 
—and  we  onlj  mlM  the  Rev.  Mr 
Todburn,  who  pleased  by  iDstruoting 
UB  in  much  gentle  lore  la  the  firU 
chapter — "  a  Day  Id  Coquetdale." 
'Win  Reed  is  a  fellow  of  fun  and 
fancy,  and  makes  a  remark  we  do  not 
remember  to  havebeard  made  before, 
Uiougb  it  Id  so  natural  and  just  that 
it  must  meet  ready-made  conviction 
in  tbe  mind  of  every  num.  "  Aoglera 
should  never  bave  long  noeea— Aer 
are  liable  to  get  a  d^  In  the  cola 


r  «»  Aogiit-j. 
all.  Tbe  nmlrtU  of  Ash  are  In  ge^ 
neral  large.  Kod  we  aiupecl  Uielr  ^ 
aense  of  smell  in  sciib?.  Dunenl, 
Indeed,  thinks,  tliat  from  tbe  strac- 
tn*  of  iha  aNM,  mkm>-i^mak 
■Ball  at  all,  aad.  ihM  diA  *Mfefl» 
pofMBa  fnoiloBiAMMKIMIvw 
Ut,krtto  br»  M  OTn<«».«»«i 
TlMMi  aMdn  flf  -fiaitttt  1km 
OHll  gf  aATa"  wmp^tin^My 
---m  ■paalf^'? —i1»# 
hHrii.''ifBM.walWS 
MrSraalalB'UsAlitat 
bat  ofS^tUe  A^J^'^MAim 

>U*  tMlB  wtik  thdr  MaM-4a-«U« 
CM*,  to  Mt  wia-  ■■yii— lr*w 
gret  «f  oawJaWMy  ^hay—^iJ^ 

dnea  d*)  ikroaA  itafr  mn,iimi 
hmtnUklbdtiSiar-  '^■'—^ 
tt  mnrv  w*  u*-lBdl 
that  iUw  IMV  to  a 
Barbr^waMortl 
hn« '■>«»  tkaM' bv  kifoaAiMpii 
munbliu  •l«W'«a  AMiHHl  irlh« 
aomtdtfabelC  ^MwwmntrtMd 
irphMiHiia. 


Nai^"  aajri  Stc|^en.^«lw  Mta 
hiBMirwIdi  Bwl[ar«liwtbiftlnl« 
gvei  to  »  pnrtr,  wnrid-MlwlMr 
dthn  of  thoaeodorUotMwibaiMcw 
wUh  hli  MudwiAn  arUa^Mrfaik 
GAa  aro  fond  af  th«  laieU  oTjiUM 
7M  tbeydo  Mt,  %■  aOB*<if  A* 
eUerif  tmamn,  MafarHi  MbMf 
ftr  bndttetf  sad  ttlii*^  driUfr 
fed  lap-dog  deUghia  to  nU  ftlsMir 
OB  tha  putrid cMTkoiririA  helrilt 
Mta^  "^peaUMOfDMat^'ilM 
Roddan,  "  puta  nw  la  tolaa  OT* . 
graOemaa  tfcat  ma  at^li^  hat*  «■ 
a  vUt  about  a  tmlfaaaoa*-  afii; 
Ha  waa  a  great  analM>  la  Ua  wifi 
and  bad  a  luip)  book  rf  fliea,  aa  fiMJ^ 
bound  aa  L&t  —^m  pimrbMdti' 
and  half-a-doaen  llttla  botdea,  eoa- 
talQlng  dUKrent  Vlaitjt  ae«nt,  tq 
tMDpt  the  irimla  lig^ima^ 
to  gat  the  iBarT0ir7altanm.-a  Woi*- 


Tbe  party  then  dlicuu  tbe  tub- 
ject  of  "  Bcenta,"  and  we  anee  «\tk 
them  la  thinking,  that  u  a  mm 
C*naot    catch    fiah    without   uidns 


Uoi  wtthhal&frp(Hn&«| 

enae  gwM«,  andar  tha  maa  dF  bfa 
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fiRved  from  Uia  goat  and  the  eander. 
For  does  not  the  following  oeBcrip- 
lion  hit  him  to  a  T  ?  ''He  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  atrangeat  anglers  I 
ever  met  with,  and  one  of  the  easiest 
pleased.  If  he  happened  to  catch 
three  or  four  small  trouts,  that  would 
hardly  serve  for  supper  to  a  cat,  he 
was  the  happiest  man  alive,  and  kept 
running  about  like  a  hen  with  egg, 
[say  rather  a  hen  with  one  chicken, 
C.  N.]  shewing  them  to  every  one 
that  he  knew.  The  first  time  I 
saw  him  at  work  was  one  burning 
hot  day,  just  about  noon,  when  there 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  nor  a 
breath  of  idr  stirring.  He  had  his 
hat  off,  and  was  making  bis  line 
sweep  across  the  water  an  if  he  was 
thraaolng  for  a  wager.  He  had  on 
his  line  a  large  salmon  hook,  dressed 
with  silk,  peacock's  feathers,  and 
tinsel,  and  about  the  siae  of  a  king- 
fisher, to  imitate,  as  he  said,  the 
large  dragonfly.  He  had  seen^some- 
where  that  such  was  a  likely  fly  for 
larffe  fish,  and  he  was  trying  to  hook 
a  tew  whitlings^he  was  about  as 
likeJy  to  catch  cod." 

What  is  a  whitling  ?  Not  a  young 
salmon^that  is  poz.  Stephen  Oliver 
tells  us  that  it  is  not  taken  in  any 
other  river  in  Northumberland  be- 
sides the  Till.  TheWhitadder,  which 
runs  into  Uie  Tweed  a  few  mil^s  be- 
low Tillmouth,  is  often  full  of  them 
-— ''  experto  crede  Christophero,"— 
so  is  tlie  Liddel,  Uie  Esk,  the  Annan, 
and  the  Nith,  and  the  Eden  below 
Carlisle.  In  the  rh'ers  of  Aber- 
deen, and  some  of  those  of  Perth^ 
they  are  called  finnocks,  Mr  Oliver, 
in  his  Appendix,  has  a  noUce  of 
the  genus  Salmo;  but  we  are  al« 
most  disposed  to  think,  that  in  so 
small  a  volume,  less  about  the  na- 
tural history  of  our  fishy  friends 
might  have  sufficed ;  and  we  value 
the  Appendix  more  for  its  list  of 
trout  streams  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. The  following  judicious  dia« 
logue  shews  the  artist : — 

"  Oliver,  M'hitliiigs  nr«  indeed  fine 
fiah,  but  they  are  rather  more  dainty  in 
their  tastes,  and  do  not  bite  so  freely  as 
the  common  burn  troat. 

'*  Beed,  That  may  be  because  tbey  are 
neither  so  plentiful,  nor  at  all  times  lu 


the  river ;  for  they  certainly  vUlt  the  sea, 
as  is  proved  by  their  sometimes  bavinf 
the  sea-louse  on  them,  like  the  salmon, 
on  their  return  to  fresh  water.  I  vras 
out  yesterday  moruing  below  l'ord,.'aud 
out  of  seven  that  I  caught,  there  were 
only  two  that  were  less  than  fourteen 
inches,  and  each  of  these  measured  a  foot. 

'*  Oliver.  What  sort  of  fly  did  you  use, 
and  at  what  time  were  you  out  ? 

**  Reed,  I  cannot  very  well  tell  yon  the 
name  of  the  fiy,  though  south  country 
anglers  would  most  probably  call  it  the 
grey  drake.  I  bhali,  however,  inform 
you  how  it  waa  made.  The  hook  was 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  sort  which  we 
here  call  gilse-hooks  ;  I  made  the  body  of 
a  kind  of  silk  trimming,  called  floM,  of  a 
dull,  willow-green  colour,  mixed  with  a 
little  brown  cruUIng ;  it  waa  ribbed  with 
bright  brown  silk,  and  the  wings  were 
formed  of  dappled  feather  of  a  silver 
pheasant ;  the  whisk  couaiated  of  three 
black  hairs  from  the  tull  of  a  shepherd's 
dog.  When  the  water  is  rather  disco- 
loured, as  it  was  yesterday,  I  never  find 
any  fly  do  more  execution.  I  reached 
the  water  side  a  little  before  six  in  the 
morning,  and  I  fished  till  nine  o'clock. 

*'  Oliver.  What  sort  of  fly  do' you  prefer 
when  the  water  is  clear  ? 

**  Beed.  T  then  form  the  body  of  brown 
floss,  mixed  with  a  little  beards  fur  of  a 
darker  shade,  and  wrap  It  with  dark 
purple,  or  lake-coloured  silk ;  the  wings 
are  formed  of  the  yellowish -brown  fea- 
thers of  a  dotterel,  with  the  whisk  as  In 
the  other,  and  sometimes  none.  Those 
two  flies,  with  a  trifling  alteration  in  the 
size  of  the  hook  and  in  the  dubbing,  will 
serve  for  mo!it  other  t routs  as  well  as  the 
whitling— indeed  with  them  and  the  red 
baeklr,  I  kill  more  fish  than  with  all  my 
other  files  put  together.** 

But,  Mr  Oliver— if  you  please — 
another  sone.  By  the  way,  why  does 
our  good  fnena  Charlton  of  New« 
castle  not  send  us  the  Fisherman's 
Garland  ?  Doubleday  has  been  fish^ 
lug  lately  in  troubled  waters — but  he 
throws  a  long, straight,  fine  line;  and 
we  would  not  jrive  a  single  stanza  of 
the  simplest  ornis  small  poems,  sung 
in  a  shady  place  among  the  woods 
remote,  faintly  wakening  the  echoes, 
for  tlio  best  ot  his  hour-lonfj;  philip- 
pics spouted  from  the  hustmgs,  be* 
tween  Fife  and  Larkins,  to  peals  of 
laudatory  laughter,  and  shouts  of 
hear!  hear  I  hear! 


let 

"tiW    iSMLBSN    iS»lT«II(MI. 

[^^ 

•^  "^ 

(Slrp/,c^>  tttU-tr  ..V.) 

«  The  wild  ball  hli  «otwt  In  C 

Hu  \tti,  and  Doir  browi 
ThB  MajF-flf  Md  ivrallair  i 

And  iimt  la  tba  h«d(a _ — , 

Th«  reung  iMnbi  am  Aljvtec  ••  ChnUA  WmI  mwuHflt,' 

Tb(  heUbar  iprtnp  (md  ddM  WhUjHin.Wnfc  rtlhl 
Tbe  ilieuiu  art  m  dcu  ■* IliiillwMtnni  rnril  ttmM^t    ' 

Andiirert  i«  tlu  palm  UnM«^  MHt  wImm  Umt  ^Mt.' 

"  OluYeforawhUtlbtduUMiikiiritHailVI    -. 

Sgni  ef  gain,  quit  juat  dtakd  Hi  JMT  lllgiri  kf  t|k 
Satk  healUi  Id  tha  fiatdi  wUlsMAblririagalli4U|k     . 

And  bnatb*  iba  pun  air  aniigBtfc  ll»bt»i  *^ 
Sooiof  pl«Huniieom«Tb«r  UMcWMtfriHMtMMliii^M    . 

Lmt«  IbaaMita  whan  tka  llgk»A|m*li«^U|insfi: 
Coma,  li«t  10  tha  lark  In  tba  Um  ilbt  <lwi^ 

Coma,  laa  hair  tha  daarin  tiN  IMM  ftJMt  BMBir 
"  Tha  glad  troat  ia  Maal^  tn  «PK]r  d«ff  MmBi* 

And  tha  gllu  and  tha  aafanoa  W*  Mak  tfei  lUr«Mi«  - 
Tbaa,  anglas,  b«  of  wl*  Mm  mA  Nrif  b«Wf 

Lai  jpnir  U«a  be  la  trim  andyMrtMtd«b«|ndi     ....  4 
InTtUlbart'aKMdatMaoffMIMHilptaWMV*"  :   - 

Let  jmr  lUll  load  yaw  enal*  H  jW  «Mi»alM||^«  : 
And  at  nlfht,  a*  fou  tall  af  tba  Ai«  fan  hMa4i|*« 

Cheer  jrour  talk  with  a  eup  of  pod  wloe  and  a  Naj^" 


The  third  and  lut  dlvlalou  of  hi* 
bookie  Stephen  oils  "  an  Angling 
TouramoDgtheHUla."  "lotheheltfht 
of  munmer,"  quoth  he,  "  when  tne 
■hwle-Gshers  fall  uleep  as  tbey  dapA 
for  trout  by  the  aide  01  the  Btreami 
tn  the  level  country,  let  the  angler 
betake  himaelfto  the  LIIIb  of  CuBMr- 
land  and  Westmoreland,"  &c, "  irlth 
nfewapare  ihlrti,andWordawortb'B 
poema.  We  hare  aome  pretty  do- 
■erlpUone  of  Wensloydale,  the  cou» 
try  about  Sodbergh,and  Klrkby  Lona- 
dale,  Shap  Fel)a,Hiap  itMlf,  (a.  ploft- 
■nnter  place  far  to  us  than  It  leeiu 
to  be  to  Stephen  Oliver^  Sbap  Ab- 
bey, Aakban,  and  Pooley  Biidge. 
But  now  that  we  are  at  the  Lakai^  It 
ii  oar  turn  to  apeak,  and  aa  "tbo 
•umtner'a  a  coming,  the  wuntor'a 
nwa',"  a  few  hinta  trom  ua  may  be 
aervlceable  to  Lakers  wbn  are  nn- 
glera.  Pooley  Bridge  affords  anree- 
ikble  quaitera,  though  the  excMlest 
inn  there  can  neTsr  be  to  ua  what 


at  lu  many  flowing  waters — joit 
wou]d  say  was  the  angler's  heufa 
deiigbt;  and  there  I*  not  n  nua6 
beautiful  atream  in  tbe  wwVd  tinn 


■■■■'■'?«? 

'■  "TZ 

Yet  we  never  found  it  fulfil  Mr 
expectations,  except  once  with  Hvb 
aalmon  roe,  when  we  killed  a  creelful 
of  hen-ins-aixed  trout^  But  of  all 
tlie  iukea  Uiere  is  none  comparable  to 
I  llHwater— we  mean  tu  the  noglor— 
nndperliBpa  we  nmy  add,  tothepnlnl- 
er.  Some  duzeQ  jeara  ago,Ao  ancusl 
party  of  geuilomtta  from  HaBchwt«r 
— and  eko  from  Liverpool — used  to 
make  bloody  work  wlui  the  May-fly 
— with  the  g;reeu  and  the  grey  drakes. 
Tlint  waH,  of  course,  pretty  early  in 
the  aesBOD ;  but  we  have  slain  our 
(cores  all  the  aummer  through,  00  all 
lorte  of  days,  with  oU  aorta  of  lliea 
— «omelim«B  from  the  shore — up  to 
tiie  arm-jiltR — for  there  is  beautiful 
wading— some  time  I  la  a  boat,  with 
mine  host  himeelf  at  the  oars— and 
akllfully  did  he  let  us  drift  by  deep 
and  aliallow.  Did  ever  man  so  cor> 
pulent  handle  a  laDding-net  witli  such 
nicety  and  preciBion  ^  Ah  I  what  Is 
become  of  that  broad  brown  face, 
with  its  beaming  smile,  to  which  we 
liRvc  known  a  shy  trout  rise,  euppo- 
aiag  it  to  be  the  sun  coming  out  of  a 
cloud  1 
l!ulH(tU»,<n.  tlM  mp«r  idi]t'> 
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day  is  we  may  not  now  tell— but 
besides  some  dozen  other  deli^tful 
attributes,  it  is  dewy  and  droppy, 
and  mild  and  misty,  and  calm  and 
cloudy,  and  sunny  and  showery,  and 
balmy  and  breezy,  and  wherever 
you  go— even  among  herbless  rocks 
-»B0  sweet  is  the  air  that  you  cannot 
help  thinking  of  flowers.  And  flow- 
ers no  [doubt  there  are— -if  not  im- 
mediatelv  beneath  your  feet — yet 
aprinkled  profusely  round  your  path 
—be  it  in  the  region  of  the  raven ; 
but  that  delightful  breath  is  from  the 
open  bosom  of  nature.  What  a  day 
for  angling  I  You  have  breakfasted 
—and  are  standing— three  of  you— 
in  front  of  the  inn— conversing  with 
the  landlord  —  William  Wilson  — 
once  champion  of  Westmoreland— 
and  in  the  ring  at  Keswick,  second 
to  the  celebra^  Wightman,  whom, 
but  for  that  fatal  inner  lock  of  the 
stalwart  Cumbrian,  he  had  thai 
day  most  assuredly  thrown— a  mild 
and  modest  man— and,  under  his 
auspices,  the  inn  at  Patterdale,  al* 
wars  good, in  the  old  people's  time, 
and  in  that  of  their  unmarried 
dauehters^  is  still  better  now,  for 
William  took  to  wife  the  flower  of 
the  family,  and  hung  up  his  hat  on 
a  peg  In  her  hereduary  hall.  Will 
you  try  the  lake,  in  a  boat,  along  the 
shelvy  shores  that  wind  away,  with 
a  hundred  little  breaks  and  bays,  in 
and  out  among  the  woods  that  every 
year  are  more  and  more  beautifying 
the  always  beautiful  Glenriddenr 
Or  will  you  away  to  Broader*water, 
and  its  three  feeders,  that  keep 
fondly  nursing  it  in  all  weathers, 
one  from  either  Hartsop,  and  the 
other  from  Kirkstone  ?  And  should 
you  incline  to  pay  a  visit  to  Words* 
worth,  why  you  have  but  to  cross 
Dove-crag— (not  above  two  tiiou- 
sand  feet  hiffh)— over  and  down  in- 
to Rydale-Oove  —  past  a  sheep-fold 
and  a  hog-house,  (a  hog,  you  know, 
is  a  sheep,)  and,  embosomed  in  Its 
holy  bowers,  lol  the  dwelling  of 
the  Poet  whom  all  the  Muses 
love!  For  .the  worm,  not  a  beck 
in  all  the  North  better  than  the 
Deeble — but  you  must  use  a  stiffish 
rod,  and  a  short  stout  line,  for  you 
have  to  lift  the  pounders  and  the 
half-pounders  perpendicularly  out 
of  pools  that  go  plumb-down  into  a 
daAsome  depth— over  your  \iead 
aider  or  Mrcfa-trees,  uA  you  Qh^a 


crash  your  way  through  the  liazels* 
starting  from  her  nest  the  soon-re- 
tumine  linnet— for  we  call  every 
bird  a  ibmet  that  has  more  than  two 
notes  in  Its  song.  Then  you  are 
within  an  hour's  walk  of  Haysvrater, 
and  may  find  there  before  you  some 
of  our  ffood  friends  from  Ambleside 
—for  'Us  ^eir  favourite  Tarn,  and 
with  reason;  for,  though  we  know 
not  how  it  happens,  the  trout  there 
are  all  of  a  size— that  of  herrings— 
and  not  herrings  themselves— no,  not 
even  our  ovm  Lochfine  herrings- 
do  melt  in  the  mouth  more  delicious- 
ly  than  do  they— yea,  one  and  all  of 
them  without  a  single  defaulter 
found  insipid— and  at  this  moment, 
though  '* absent  long,  and  distant  far,'* 
we  hear  tiiem  pabbling  in  the  pan,  as 
the  landlady  turns  them  lightly  over 
with  her  knife  in  the  buttered  meal, 
on  the  pure  kitchen-fire  of  that  pri- 
vate Public  at  the  foot  of  Kirkston^ 
a  leetle  way  o£F  the  road,  and  a 
leeUe  way  down  the  lane,  at  whose 
mounded  green  and  grey-walled  en- 
trance hangs  a  hieroglyphic  sign, 
which  we  leave,  now  that  Ghampol- 
lion  is  dead,  to  be  interpreted  by  that 
ingenious  Egyptian,  our  erudite  and 
excellent  friend,  Dr  Brown. 

A  walk  of  two  hours  or  so  carries 
you  across  the  greenhillsfirom  Pooley 
Bridge— or  across  the  green  moun- 
tains from  Patterdale— by  Bampton 
or  not,  as  you  choose— -or  by  Mar- 
tindale — to  Hawes  water—- whence 
issues  the  Lowther.  We  have  heard 
huge  stories  of  the  angling  as  well 
in  lake  as  in  river — and  the  first 
and  last  time  we  ever  probed  either 
to  the  quick,  we  remember  that 
we  walked  from  Bowness  with  WIU 
liam  Garnet— who  is  good  at  wlial- 
ever  he  tries— over  Nanbield  to 
Mardale-GreeUf  where  we  madie  a 
breakfast  that  will  be  handed  down 
to  fixture  times,  like  any  other  me- 
morable event  in  nature,  such  as  an 
earthquake,  a  tornado,  or  a  waters 
spout.  Neither  of  us  stirred  a  fin  I 
Yet  was  the  sky  cloudy,  sunny,  and 
showery— mild  as  a  mealy  moth  did 
the  west  wkid  salute  our  china—the 
water  was  perpetually  shifting  to 
lights  and  shadows, neither  too  liright 
nor  too  black— and  ever  and  anon 
there  fell  **  a  calm  sugh"— such  calm 
as  tjhe  ^IsVm^  «&!^s»Wt^\^^e^'^M^ 


790  fiUphcH  Olirtr  m  Aiigliitg.  [Miff 

dered  moiiarcti  of  lb< 
gifted  ('jps  hfw  for  8 
■  >en  Bppn,aiiioloui;i 

i«  eddy  his  brlzlit  b_    .  ._.     .     . 

-poppUif  up  hla  BDont    We  tl 


dered  moiiarcti  of  ibe  more,  irho  by  Hkaa  prebend  in  hia  jraldcn  HtolL 
gifted  ('yrs  has  fur  some  ihne  past  Fiahipg-Tito  ■and  upright  agiliiM 
been  bppii,  ai  no  loui;  inifrrnlB,  above     ^J^  "* 


pcldy  his  brlzbt  bulk  has  crciil^d 
^uppiiif  up  Wm  BDont    We  tben     myolh 
tried  th«  Loirther.    On  comparing     aiUlb 


topher  North brtckfltted— equal )  w«     ihtlrf  IUiii—tl*itl»j\f« 
bad  each  killed  exact]  J — none.    We     getiifw.   'TUaaniv'^'' 


had  mistaken  the  day.    It  waa  a  re-     of  SooUnd.   ButrilJllllBal ^ 

neralfut.    Every  angler  knoira  tut     iin  In  ■  i  [iiirtiBl  HHi  nMiillwi^ 
«uch  days  are  not  unfre^umt — yet     Ihb  faraured  Wimtrf'i  MfcalEiMe 


hook  whk  m  iUaf  ftmaiV'rM 
mtttera  not  initt  —  anil,  ■pldM', 


T  before  nor  since  did  we  inaru 

theiiaier.  On  our  way  back  to  the  Inn ,    .^ , 

we  chanced  to  take  a  look  orer  the  fly—ud  angle  for  Avhat  VOU  JN^K 

ledffe  of  a  bridge,  and  obaerred  one  70U  are  aure  to  catdi  'U-^auaaS 

no  inslgnlGcant  gentleman  lolling  at  aa  eeitibdy  •■  tba  Ma—t'  <ri.i)h» 

Maeaee  In  his  own  pariour,  with  hh  lieh.    "  Wo  »oold  not  hfM'TOIV 

mouth  open,  as  If  sucking  )n  animal-  «Mny  uj  to,  VbiaUmP-^.  SMrtw 

cuise—and  putting  a  «nood  over  Ui  Olifw  ain,  tbtt  the  vHliigf.fC  WOji 

■nout,  we  whtakea  him  into  the  upper  tBrmare  n  one  t£  the  MM  UjM 

atrlike  winking,  and  then  "we  pop>  alulnw  In  the  lake  .dlrtriet,  .  ^M 

ped  un  in  a  bag,  ma  boyi— end  yolted  aUlnotaajno^t  nd  if  |h*<lwifef 

off  to  town."    The  Captain  of  the  atOI  kept  by  the  MonBe*  K.MMI 

Lirerpoolian  would  not  believe  Ua  '    "  ""      -  -     '         ■^- 

eyen  when  we  laid  the  fourteeu- 
locher  on  the  table — and  wondered 
what  tbief  had  stole  It  into  our  creeL 
Hlll-bldden  Hawiewater— -eo  paat» 
ral — ao    silvan — and    so    unplaea- 

tory— thou  arta  most  beautliul  in*  ,__ _,  _^ 

sect  1    For  thou  art   nearly  cut  In  finmd  tbwo    thimghytHf^iiaWia 

two,  and  wo  know  not  whether  love- '"      "'   "' *"' — ' —     *  "" 

Her  be  thy  head  or  thy  tall.     Thy 

Sreen   tail   tapers  away  gracefnll7  now  ta  aiov  aaa  OMtrt  HK.flMM 

owntoftpoint— andtbyhead.greea,  good  tmali  uaaallj  He  ttMb;M4 

red,  yellow,  and  purple,  amlteathe  wiierffedwltti*ln,ir«  klW«BM 

sky.    Snch  mouDtaias  and  such  mut^  «on»  nahle  Cmt— luiAieia  wUh  MJak 

toni     We  hare  embraced  the  Jnn^  now   i__     

frau— but  her  klHea  are  not  so  sweet  Oummock  aad  the  TlUMa«f  Xm 

M  those  oT  Nanbleld.  the  angUag  la  good  bat  Afleal^nA 

The  truth  Is,  thft  there  ia  what  fiuther  down  the  vale  vo  kaov  Ihf 

we,  Christopher  and  a  Scotchman,  Codiat  but  br  the  are— «Bd  he  bfr 

call  firat-rale  angling  in  few,  if  any,  gliw  to  loidc  like  ■  itnr  ftr  wma  . 

of  the  dear  English  lakes.    But  a  One  befon  ha  Jidna  the  Dirwt 


inEnglond.  After  ■BewL  ■■>■>■ 
kUled^fine  »oat  taitki  Cwkmiw 
tween  In  aouM  wad,-ft>.*wi*<i 


peuader  «ut  of  aar  htadt  piat  it 
any  tiBe.    Between  A»  Um  Jli 


firB^rate  angler  may  have  a  firat-  Sonr-mllk  Fore^  ofwUA  Sla(lh« 
rate  day's  amusement  in  almost  any  tpeako,  combb  OOWia  Uke  ■  \'" 
one  of  them,  If  chance,  fortune,  fate^ 


SmSTfr 


and  ell  the  elements  happen,  at  w 

felicitous  conjuncture,  all  to  favoor  soft  aa  buttor,  black  ea  tar,  ^iMk  M 

him ;  and,  as  Billy  Balmer  used  to  water,  and  apparently,  In  ^te  of 

say,  "  gin  our  meaater  hae  on  the  thetr  namea,  deacendedfron  m  ati> 

reet  flea."    In  Crummock  water  we  glnal  croao— mulea  In  thla  inatwwt 

have  killed  fine  trout,  and  the  inn-  breeding— between   an   eel   tad   • 

keeperatScalehill,twentyyearsago,  fr«r. 

was  the  beat  angler  in  Cumberland.  Walk  over  bj  Scaleforce  to  Enae^ 

But  be  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  dale,  and  you  may  ligbt  on  aomo 

thing  to  do  even  with  the  worms  and  prime  inglug.   Anui  lire^  or  naed 

maggota.   There  Is  g  large  Inn  flwe  ta  \\iB,\&&«Ma^«ii  the  lake  aldo 

now,  and  a  good  one,  and  the  nUr  —Jaoaa 'toar^wm  ft»^».  jnfc'^**^ 


IQSi.] 
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keeps  a  boat,  rods,  and  gear— knows 
the  water  well,  and  is  biimelf  a  dab. 
The  Liza  flowing  from  the  lake  is 
good  for  nothing ;  nor  is  the  stream 
from  Blacksale,  warbling  in  its  luci* 
dity  down  Ennerdale-dale— except 
after  floods,  and  then — once — we  as- 
tonished  the  natives— for  there  are 
natives  even  in  that  magnificent  wild 
— with  a  display  that  overspread  a 
long  and  not  narrow  kitchen-dresser 
—a  FivB-POUND£R  being  illustrious 
over  all— the  whole  shew  reminding 
us  of  that  image  in  Milton— 

*^  Hesperus,  who  led 
The  starry  host,  shone  brightest.** 

Of  the  anglinfl;  on  Derwent-water 
we  cannot  speak  from  experience ; 
but  our  admirable  friend  Bunbury 
(the  amateur  caricaturist)  used  to 
tish  it  supcessfully  alone  with  his 
wife.  The  river  Derwent  looks  well, 
but  there  Is  no  trusting  to  appear- 
ances; in  Borrowdale  the  stream 
Derwent  is—- in  places — full  of  fry- 
half-a-dozen  to  the  pound — that  may 
do  for  pike>bait  or  the  bull-heads. 

Perhaps  a  better  station  Uian  any 
yet  mentioned  is  at  Wastdalehead. 
From  the  Stye  runs  one  stream,  and 
down  Moresdale  another— which 
may  be  both  angled  in  a  day.  And 
in  a  day — the  longest  of  the  year— 
we  once  killed  in  the  two  twenty* 
seven  dozen — none  of  them  above  a 
pound— but  the  tout'cnsemble  in  a 
ring  would  have  astonished  the  Fai« 
rles.  Stye-head  Tarn  and  Sprinkling 
are  within  reach— in  which  there  are 
some  protty  pets— and  in  an  hour 
from  Mr  Tyson's  hospitable  door 
you  are  at  Bammoor-town,  tbe  Pa^ 
lace  of  the  Pikes.  Then  Devock* 
water  lies  but  a  brace  of  miles  be* 
yond  Eskdale,  and  Eskdale  is  not 
half  a  league  from  Barnmoor  Tarn. 
From  time  immemorial  Devock* 
water  has  borne  the  bell  from  all 
the  North.  You  may  kill  but  few^ 
perhaps  none— but  then  those  few  I 
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But  pardon  our  silence.  For  we 
feel  the  tears  coming  into  our  eyes 
—and  our  mouth— -and  this  weakness 
would  shame  a  woman.  Wast-water 
itself— especially  all  idong  the  Screes, 
is  fine  fishing  ground — and  you  may 
— thoush  wo  never  did— make  some- 
thing of  it  down  the  river  to  Irton- 
hall.  A  party  of  three  or  four  friends 
(witli  ponies)  located  for  a  week  at 
Wastdalehead — with  the  Tysons, 
Fletchers,  Ritaons,  or  Braithwaites 
—mi^t  commit  much  nuirder.  Ah  I 
The  Tent  I 

So  might  they,on  perhaps  a  smaller 
and  less  sanguinary  scale— if  station- 
ed at  Ambleside.  During  the  Drakes 
there  is  noble  sport  to  be  had  on 
Windermere — which  none  knows 
better  than  our  excellent  friend  Mr 
Braitiiwaite  of  Oresthead.  The  trouts 
are  ma^ificent^  What  say  you  to  a 
three,  tour,  five,  or  seven  pounder, 
all  bedropt  with  stars  ?  Blellum  tarn 
has  its  pike— but  they  are  shy  as 
shadows  on  a  windy  day.  In  Rydal- 
mere  they  are  like  sharks,  or  croco- 
diles, or  alligators — but  you  must 
have  permission  from  the  gracious 
Lady  of  the  Hall;  and  in  that  boat- 
house  the  boat  is  chained  to  the 
stone  by  an  inexorable  lock.  The 
Rothay,  the  Brathay,  Stock-gill,  and 
Troutbeck,  were  of  yore  aU  good, 
each  in  its  own  favourite  weather— 
and  so  was  Scandlebeck,  the  beck  of 
the  fairy  waterfalls^  and  above  them, 
affording  pretty  pastime  all  the  way 
up  to  the  source  of  the  almost  invi- 
sible grain  among  the  mists  of  Rydal- 
cove.  Of  late  years  we  know  not 
what  has  come  over  them— but  it 
seems  to  us  as  if  the  trouts  had  all 
sickened  and  died,  or  rethred  hito  the 
meres,  since  Bobby  PartridgOj  and 
Ned  Hurd,  and  Jonathan  Inman,  cut 
their  sticks,  and  left  old  Christoi^er 
to  wander  — on  hb  rare  visits  to 
those  regions  now— wide  and  woful 
over  the  mountains,  with  only  his 
own  shadow  for  a  guide  I 
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Thb  Cora  Ltm  have  w  long 
formed  Ibe  ■Madtiv  dlih  of  ditciw- 
Blon  with  the  Political  EcosomiBU, 
who  have  served  It  up  to  lu  in  ali  tho 
variety  of  rfiTfiVrK  of  which  it  seem- 
ed Busceptible,  that  it  wu  tlwu^t 
tinpossiblc  for  artialfs,  of  the  mosl 
eoDtuminate  go^t,  to  compound 
another  novelty  piquant  enough  to 
tempt  the  palate  of  a  wHrmaud  even 
In  bis  noticiatc.  TJiey  who  should 
to  ealculate  upon  the  ratlonaliij  or 
the  resignation  of  the  litllitarian 
tribe,  reckon,  however,  without  their 
host.  These  legitimate  descendante 
of  the  family  ofLacklanil — a  family, 
by  the  by,  which  derive  In  a  direct 
line  from  our  freebootloe  Normui 
profrenltora— are  very  gtuttona  of 
eound  l>catlD|t  and  long-Hufferliw  in 
their  way.  Repulsed  one  day,  UMy 
re-appear  the  next,  chanthic  mibm 
of  forthcoming  triumph.  FFjingn 
inoxtricable  confurion  at  one  n*- 
ment,  they  return  at  another]  and, 
on  the  outward  wall,  "  the  cry  la 
■till,  They  cornel"  they  Iiave  bro- 
ken DO  ^ound  from  which  they  bare 
not  been  driven,  nor  lalien  any  poei- 
tion  from  which  they  have  not  Veen 
einelled;  yet  we  find  them  aB;riB 
Koa  again  daring  the  combat,  from 
which  they  never  escape  but  as  fn- 
Kitivea,  and  croHt-fallen.  True  It  ie, 
that  in  each  Huccesaive  light  iher 
wax  fainter,  and  the  ranlfs  are  tUn> 
ned  of  their  men  of  renown;  until 
the  onabaahed  Blolidity  of  Hume, 
and  the  cuckoo  note  of  the  Kolemn 
blockhead  of  the  Board  of  Tisde, 
•re  all  that  remain  In  the  L^iabk 
ture,  to  et^o  the  feJae  arjlhmetfc, 
the  fallaclee,  and  the  follies  of  tke 
Weatmlnater.  In  a  House  of  Com- 
inonfl  fresh  from  the  farce,  deep- 
ened with  a  tragic  dash,  of  "  Who  is 
the  Traitor?"  Joseph,  and  his  mm 
Friday,  actually  got  up  a  Corn  Law 
debate;  endured,  for  aome  two  or 
three  days,  with  exemplary  patience^ 
only,  we  presume,  as  contrast  and 
relief  to  the  rich  chivalry  of  Althorp, 
and  the  grotesque  obeequloiuncM 
of  Hill.  Let  us  not,  however,  be 
unj^ratoful;  the  nognlGcent  speech 
of  Sir  James  Graham  was  ^most 
sutHcieBt  to  redeem  In  itseU  awboVe 
aeMioa  tnisspent    That  apeecb  «« 


sar  ahould  we  bo  tenrntei 
turb  die  aayinrs  of  Thou 
Hume  from  their  eternal  repoae  la 


disciw-    turb  die  aayinrs 


rhomsoa  and 


the  "  tomb  of  all  Uie  Capuleu,"  but 
that  ae»e  of  our  aouthem  contem- 
pOTsrlea,  tmd  notably  of  the  Quarter- 
ly and  Ae  Wuetmiaater,  have  not 
scrupled  to  rahe  up  the  aahes  of  the 
dead.  In  fact,  also,  there  la  a  slip- 
periness  about  your  phUosopbera  of 
the  new  school,  which  makes  It  dif- 
ficult to  grapple  fairlv  with  them. 
Joseph  Hume  stands  BJoue,  mi  gtiM- 
ris ;  for  with  liira  unflinching  stupi- 
dity and  chaotic  ignorance  reaaer 
"  confuaion  worse  confounded,"  awl 
defy  an  unriddline.  More  volatile 
ofnaltia,  and  vrith  more  frec|uent 
lacld  intenrals  his  compeer  pmitsat 
tlaaea  the  meaning  and  the  dicta  of 
Ua  t/iftM,  from  which  we  have  been 
*'-*  -  gather,  on  the  preaent 
well  as  from  a  former 
Parliamentary  exhiln- 
tloD, the  aew  position  which  thequaib 
ter-maater  has  traced  out  for  the 
aetual  beadquarterc.  The  stronser 
pi^aM  of  diis  wo  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine;  and,  fur  the  flriieih  time, 
earth  the  fox,  although  we  may  not 
bag  htm.  Moreover,  we  aru  etpc- 
cJttljr  moved  to  re-open  tho  subject, 
by  the  first  appearance  in  open  held, 
armed  cap-a-peo  for  the  fray,  of  the 
redoubted  Anti-Corn  Law  Champion 
blneelf,  altboueh  not  within  the 
walls  of  St  Stej^en's,  but  in  diat  ei- 

hibition-room  of  de '~     '  '~ 

riety,  the  Crown  i 
Tara.  TfcedliBl 

of  coiwNt  r« 


tta  dMa^tm 
■tiTBroBUwIaaUto 
Ae  regret  AfAalbubaalKlftMri^ 
wbwe  iDTlwiM  to  Mnw—  Ami 
In  the  Rafann  ftrilaiiBiiH  mt  »> 


■dUii 


dined,  from  die  stoitm  Inpaafit 
Uty  of  conquertng  the  natoial  dUI- 
denc^  or  ttie  mmacnie  htmU,  wUdl 
Incapacitated  him  from  dalfnring 
even  a  compllmenter  addiMato  mi 
aaiembly  fiaahed  with  all  *«  gaed- 
hmnoor  of  a  plaateom  r^mi^— d 
exhllatatediritfadMBpieM.  whM 
ii«  tanta  QwcnanMMaaftiSft'n* 
l^amfc  «(fii«v  oB-^fah 


takloKtheconiavengMofUiQwhde 
of  each  jemr  are,  that  theTbarabMn 
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also  no  lataU  umxt»  of  mttlflcatlon 
to  beboM  him,  at  leDgth,  pabllcly 
auumlDA  that  Iwdlng  pMltlon  wblch, 
amour  tfae  AalUIoni.  Law  coMpin- 
ton,  b  hit  bf  blrthr^hti  and  auu- 
redl;  the  dicta  feeblf  delivered  bj 
hia  more  bumble  follower!  From  die 
mloliterlal  tribune,  become  Inretted 
with  a  more  real  Importance  when 
sanctioned  or  rapeated  br  the  oracle 
btmielf. 

One  of  the  chaigea  agalnit  the 
Corn  Lava  moat  laalated  upon  at 
the  present  moment,  la  their  t«nd- 
encf  to  cauie  great  fluctuatlona  In 
prices.  la  hie  after-dinner  apeech 
to  hie  Hancheater  constituent!,  Mr 
Foulett  Thomaon  gravelr  stated  hts 
opinion,  that  tbelr  abolition  would 
not  lower,  but  onlj  ateady  prices,  aa 
In  other  leas  or  unprotected  com mo- 
dldee.  Colonel  Tnompion,  after  re- 
iterating the  same  fallacv,  choae  to 
select  the  article  of  coffee  aa  an  Il- 
lustration happllf  in  point  Tie  un> 
doubting  and  dogmatical  tone  of  the 
aaaenlon  from  Ae  Board  of  Trade 
would  have  passed  muster  with  ua 
for  as  much  aa  it  was  worth,  and  no 
more ;  but  the  Colonel  Is  not  usually 
BO  unscrupulous  In  the  statement 
of  facts,  and  it  became,  therefore,  an 
oblect  of  something  more  tban  curl- 
oslly  to  investigate  an  assumption 
which.  If  correct,  must,  it  vlll  not  be 
denied,  exercise  a  certain  influence 
upon  the.beaHofs  of  the  main  ques- 
tion. How  farUie  Colonel  hasoeen 
happy  In  the  choice  of  his  point  of 
departure  or  In  Lis  premises,  will  be 
verifled  by  the  following  compara- 

Priceiof  irhral,  &c.  for  sight  conmiutive  y«ar»  on  the  l«l  of  jRonsry  Id  aadi  ysar, 
up  to  the  III  of  Janoary,  163%  Inela^vsy  compiled  from  Iha  London  HenaatUe 
IVIcs  Current. 
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tlvB  table,  extracted  from  a  "  State- 
ment of  tiiB  pricea  of  Britiah  staple 
artlclea  and  Colonial  prodnco  m 
tbo  last  eight  yaan,"  compiled  by  a 
respectable  London  aaercfaant,  from 
the  Uercantlla  Pries  Current  and 
since  Ita  transmission  to  ua,  preaant 
ed  to,  and  appended  by,  ^e  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  Trade,  Hanufaeturoa,  and 
Commerce,  to  ttieir  Report  The 
rough  estimated  amount  of  Buetua- 
tlons  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
price  which  we  nave  added  to  the 
table  are,  It  must  be  uitdsrslood, 
merely  approalmstlve  oalcnlationa, 
sufficiently  accurate  periiapa  for  the 
object  we  have  In  view.  In  order  to 
anticipate  frivolous  objections,  we 
may  state  that  our  reasons  for  not 
•eaofthe 
theyban 
published  in  and  ont  of  Parllameat, 
on  such  countless  occasions,  that  It  la 
unnecessary  to  recopy  them  hen; 
that  they  could  not  more  eleariy  or 
Impartially  IHustoate  the  argument 
than  the  "statement^'  we  have  adopt- 
ed ;  and,  laatly,  tbat  It  would  have 
imposed  upon  ns  the  additional  la- 
bour of  compiling  an  equivalent 
number  of  yearly  and  weekly  coffee 
avenges,  fbr  no  practical  advantage. 
In  wheat,  tt  will  be  seen,  that,  an- 
ring  the  eight  years,  the  most  ezlMi- 
sive  fluctuation  from  die  hl^eat  to 
the  lowest  price— from  86a.taA8a — 
is  9SA  per  cent ;  In  oats,  frem  Ms.  to 
2Is.,'S4  per  centi  In  barley.  Iron 
42s.  to  SOs.,  284  V^t  ^''"^f  Bod  raalti 
from  70t.  to  Ms.,  30  per  cent  The 
variations  of  co8^  are  aa  follow :-. 


im.|l!iJ8.llS19.    IUl-.   \iS\.   itiS: 


Whnt,  Kcnl  «Dd  Shu 
Oau/^ndlu,  t«ds 

MjlUpnilo.       , 


Anng*  flaeOaUa^ 


:  1«  10  |v  « 


'isH.iraT.  ins.  I 


OindJiidBo 
JiBilin,  art 


JkTdsct  BwMaKWSi 
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Tho  tluctuatiou*  of 
for  B  period  of  elgbt  yeatt,  aveTaguil 
•29,  and  ilioie  of  coffee  4^^  per  cent, 
or  nearly  SU  per  eeat  beyand  the 
former;  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
Id  tlie  one  ipcrlal  article  chtUeaged 
for  the  compariaon  by  the  econo- 
miBts  themReivea.  Aliboagh  we  are 
Mtiefled  tliu  aaaerljon  has  been  hi 


TArr  Corn  Lao:  Qatsliun.  (Mtjr. 

tlierEfoiw,     modidea.  uid  lakbif  t)ie  (%nt  IIm 


of  eor\\  an  they  arv  placed  in  ih» 
"  Statement"  fram  irliich  we  (jtiolc. 
Bread  core  han,  therefore,  been  Bgi- 
tated  to  the  extent  of  28b.  ft-quoiter, 
or  about  3'2I  per  cent;  cuffee  hai 
ranged  wiib  a  (lifTereticc  of  din.  per 
cnt,  01'  ^  per  ceut.  So  that  the  re- 
volutioDsofcomTalues  were,  by£:i 


zarded  in  uiter  it^oraoce,  or  the  per  cent,  leas  riolent  than  thoee  ai 

aligbteet  examinaiion  of  data,   and  coffee,  the  btitu  iJfnl  of  ateadioeM 

Rialntaiaed  with  all  the  arrogance  of  with  our  pbilosophle  econombita.  We 

nien  too  long  accustomed  to   find  rec«mmeiid    them,  sh  a  cILiDax  of 

their  wildest  propoaitiona  pass  ud-  slinme,  to  calculate  the  relative  Que- 

(juestioned,  and  without  diticction,  tua^ous  of  corn,  cotton,  and  wool, 

yet  we  doubt  not  tliat,  as  coffee  was  for  the  year  I6J3. 

clearlf  selected  at  random,  thej  will  We  proceed  next  to  Mcertahi  the 

o  the  charge,  and  attempt  to  operatioa  of  the  Com  Laws  upm 


mend  their  plea.  Let  ilicm — there 
)b  scope  euouffh  for  all  their  okill  in 
figures  and  dieGguratioDa  of  arith- 
metic 1  but  in  Iron,  lead,  iugar,  col- 
toDe,  and  other  GoniraoditiesuF^eat 
coneumptioD,  tbey  will  scarcely  fare 
as  well  aa  in  coffee,  whilst  that  Brsc 
arUcle  of  their  creed,  tho  violent 
fluctuations  and  unateadiness  uf 
coru  urices,  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciatea  as  a  most  impudent  pretence, 
and  a  daring  imposition  upon  public 
credulity. 


facturing,  uiercautilp,  and 
shipping  inieresta  of  tliecouuU']'.  It 
baa  beeu  too  much  the  fashion,  on 
oui'aido  of  tLe  queatioo,  to  consider 
it  aa  one  exclusirely  axricullttral : 
ao  error,  of  which  our  foea  of  tbn 

Eroperty-doBtroyiDg  claas  have  dot 
ceu  tardy  in  nvalling  tbemaelvea, 
Nutbiu^,  accordingly,  ran  be  unora 
fulsome  or  mote  preponteroufd^ 
ma^uiftceat  than  tbo  predictions,  to 
those  great  national  concerns,  ef 
raesKUreleBB  prosperity  in  the  aboli- 


With  thia  part  of  the  <[ueatJau  we  tion  of  the  Corn  X^wa ;  the  fictions 
suall  not,  however,  yet  cry  <|uila  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nigbla 
with  them;  tho  imposture  must  bo  have  uothiug  of  hyperbole  or  of 
lejd  bare  beyond  the  possibility  of  xplendour  to  compare  wiUi  liien. 
redemption.  The  Lacklanders  must  British  fabrics,  by  tens  of  aterling 
be  reduced  to  an  avowal  of  iheii'  millions,  and  tonnage  counted  by 
spoliation  scheme  in  all  its  naked  uothiug  less  than  hundreds  of  thow> 
deformity.  It  may  bo  argued,  and  sands,  are  to  be  despatched  here  and 
it  would  be,  that  the  experience  of  watted  there — cottous  against  ttm> 
eight  years  travels  beyond  the  ne-  her,  and  woolieus  SKainsi  wheat— 
cesBity  or  the  justice  of  the  case ;  for  the  paltry  equivalent  of  ruining 
that  in  fact  it  embraces  s  period  all  the  landholders  of  Great  Britain, 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  and  coDsiguiDg  some  one  million  of 
present  system  of  Corn  Laws.  To  operative  agriculturists  to  sbirvaUoo 
meet  them  fairly,  then,  the  compari<  or  the  Poor  Latt-a,  as  reformed  hj 
son  between  corn  and  coffee  shall  ''  -"---'-'■ 
bo  confined  to  a  space  uf  6ve  years, 
from  \6-2S)  to  ieS3  inclusive.  With- 
out causelessly  recopying  the  table, 
the  highest  and  lowest  quotations 
will  etand  thus: 

On  the  Ist  January,  1829, 
^Vheat,  per  quarter,  .        868. 

Un  the  Ist  January,  laSS, 
Wheat,        ....        ^8s. 

On  the  let  January,  1830, 
Coffee,  per  cwt.  .        .        37b. 

Oa  llin  Ist  January,  133-2, 
Co&e,         ....       6\«. 
Tbeoo  are  the  extreme  ntAttW  o' 


the  Poor  Law  Com 
tbo  principle,  that  the  able-bodied 
who  cannot  And  work  have  no  con- 
cern with  eating.  The  proniiaee  are 
indued  of  Oriental  grandeur;  ibey 
are  as  the  ponderous  wheels  of  Jug- 
gernaut, under  which  tbo  unpitied 
rural  victims  are  required  Vo  pti>- 
strete  themselves,  on  the  promiae  uf 
a  future  paradise,  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty ofpreaentannibilaiiou.  How^ 
ever  important  the  aubject  may  be 
to  the  country  side,  not  lesa  vita]^ 
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Graham,  in  the  debate  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  which  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  nor» 
in  eTcrjr  coiinting>hou8e  and  farm- 
house in  the  three  kingdoms,  we 
should  feel  ourselves  guilty  of  all 
the  presumption,  conceit,  and  arro- 
gance, so  justljr  charged  as  a  mono- 
poly of  the  Economists,  if,  for  one 
moment,  we  should  be  found  inter- 
fering, except  incidentally,  with  a 
part  of  the  question  which  he  has 
almost  so  exclusively  made  his  own. 
The  new  doctrines  have,  we  are 
aware,  their  proselytes  among  the 
trading  classes;  but  we  have  good 
faith  that  their  roots  have  struck 
neither  wide  nor  deep.    They  are 
yet,  in  the  main,  confined  to  bodies 
professing,  or  approximating  to^  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  religious  belief  or 
unbelief  advocated  by  their  leaders 
of  the    Utilitarian   school,    whose 
principles  of  political  and  trading 
economy  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  rogue's  advice  and  blessing 
to  his  son — ^**  Get  money — honestly 
if  you  can«— but  if  not,  get  money." 
As  honesty,  in  the  main,  is  the  safest 
and  best  policy  even  to  get  money, 
we  shall  see  what  the  Industrious 
classes  of  the  trading  community  are 
likely  to  gain  by  a  change  in  the 
Com  Laws.    A  notice  of  imports 
and  exports  to  the  com-producing 
countries,  which,  it  is  said,  but  for 
the  Com  Laws,  would  consume  so 
many  countless  millions  of  British 
manufactures,  will  simplify  our  la- 
bours for  the  present,  and  assist  our 
researches   for   the    future.      The 
countries  from  which  we  now  re- 
ceive supplies  of  Cora,  and  which, 
in  the  event  of  changes  in  the  laws 
regulating  importation,  are  likely  to 
monopolize  a  large  portion  of  the 
supply,  are  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the 
United  States.    As,  therefore,  they, 
according  to  the  Economists,  are 
destined  to  become  the  future  con- 
sumers for  the  chief  portion  of  the 
manufacturing  products  of  the  em- 
pire, it  will  bo  well  to  enquire  how 
they  have  hitherto,   and  do  now, 
balance   accounts    with   us.     The 
progress  of  our  trading  relations 
with  Prussia,  (excluding  the  re-ex- 
portation  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  to  the  extent  of  some  half 
million  sterling;  and  excluding,  also, 
our   indirect   intercourse    through 
Hambui^h  and  Antwerp,  some  pot* 
Uon  of  which  is  probably  retam^d 
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to  us  in  our  imports  from  those 
places,)  may  be  thus  exemplified  :— 
Declared  value  of  British  prodace 
and  manufjustures  exported  to  Pms- 
slain 

1814,  L.1,228,756 

1820,  492,409 

18S0,  177,928 

This  decline  of  values,  astonishing 
and  rapid  as  it  is,  has  been,  notwith- 
standing, a  gradual  coneummatioD, 
for  the  exports  of 

1815  were     L.853,579 
1817  516,589 

Our  imports  from  Prussia  have 
progressea  in  the  inverse  noio;  for 
their  official  value  stands  thus  re- 
corded : — 

IMPORTS. 

1814^  L.501,788 

1820,  729,683 

1880,  1,587,201 

Thus  in  the  space  of  seventeen 
years,  whilst  the  exportationa  of  dm- 
nufactured  and  other  native  wares 
have  declined  to  one-seventh,  the 
importations  have  tripled  in  amount. 
The  returns  of  our  commerce  with 
Russia  are  of  the  same  signifieant 
character,  although  the  diffsrenoee 
are  not  so  marked  and  sttftlinff. 
The  declared  value  of  exports,  Bn« 
tish  produce  and  manufactures,  wia 
as  follows: 

1814,  L.1,705,954 

1820,  2,672,214 

18a0,  1,489,588 

And  the  official  value  of  the  Imports 
from  Russia:— 

1814,  L.2^50,421 

1820,  2,542,588 

1880,  4,024,769 

Shewing  a  decrease  of  nearly  one* 
eighth  in  the  exportations,  against  aa 
increase  of  about  three-eighths  In 
the  importations. 

Whilst  a  positive  balance  of  trade 
is  thus  yearly  accumulating  against 
us  in  the  com-growing  countnes  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  an  equal  revo- 
lution  has  been  in  gradual  progress 
against  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Our  exportations  to  the 
United  States  appear  to  have  re- 
mained stationary  in  quantity  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years ;  bavinebeea 
more  than  seven  millions  sterling  in 
official  amount  in  1799,  and  hi  1880 
about  the  same.  In  the  meanthne, 
since  the  year  ISld^th^Vm^Ax^aKVan^ 
teen  te»iaL\ax\i  «tt.^^^^w»^*«^ 


}0«  rht  Corn  Lti-r  QfwfiV.w.  [M^li 

(tlglity  iliouBanil  pound*  in  thnt  jrar  Urtal  of  about  6v«  mlllinn*;  »o  OM 

ftnd  181'i.  to  nearly  Hgltt  milliona  In  hen  in  in  evil  wliicb  hu  Incrcued, 

1890.    The  comparisoD,  dating  from  it  tncreaalns,  and  ought  to  be  coun- 

1816,  wliich  we  date  from,  because  leracted.     The  Kconoir.Uts   would, 

the"  year  1814  was  a  lime  of  war,  and  bowever.opeiitltebrewbilill  wider; 

tbc  exporlB  of  181. i,  from  ibe  long  lljey  would  de'trof  the  firm  anil  legl- 

ioterrupiion    of   intercourse,   were  timata  prlnci]ili>  '.f  nil  (rftdo,  which 

greatly   in    eiccas.    amo\inting    to  Ubatler.wlui- '(.■ •  ■■!  ■  i.:  i:  e»i«; 

twp\vK  millioDH  of  official,  and  up-  ihey  woulii   i      :     .  m    Ii  mil- 
ward  b  of  thirteen  milHona  of  declared  HoM*  wotA  addkiwMl  aT  fofita 
value,  BtandB  thuB;  wn,  whidi  eoald  Md  w—H  mf 
Declared  value  of  Brithh  prodoee  ba  paid  tat  la  Moaayibt  Bat-lBlt 
and  manuhcturea  exported  to  the  kow,  ntU  Ika  tad  ^mrm-mm 
United  Sutea,—  ilwiild  ba  aihailiil  |  vftflat  *•  4i» 
IS16,          LB,SS6^77  htBMad  aiaairitoniir,  tar  «lMW- 
1S20,             3.875;28«  Iwhoaf  tkk  paradlae  far  laaia-^ill 
1830,             6,I3S,S48  suanUdsd  ratan  Mhat  fcHb* 
From  accidental  can  sea,  or  from  n^aparta— Iwd  baeaaraaia^VMpll' 
over  exportation  in  pieeeding  year^  tan  Ma  hagla*  afea  tenaMWi'l^ 

tbeexportaof  IBSOweredr ^  —'-  '—'^ — ^ " "  — *^ 

beyond  the  level  of  other  p 

and  succeeding  years;  bat  li  .   .     . 

the  balance  waa  re-MtaUlabed  at  alz  lahiiaiiii  by 

mlllione  and  a  fifth,  aboo 

remained  fixed  till  leso. 

Official  value  of  Importa  from  tl 

United  State* :—  thekadnaa,«r  tha  oflarcaHrt  Mi 

1616,  L.*A3S6,224  Ike  hone  BiAat,  mUA  Sad  mm 

]  820,  3,860,878  rewarded  lad  aarkbad  Ua  ladaaaMk 

1630,  7,064,003  gOM  arlAaiit  labm.'  tflhafaaa%i 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  catn-grower  tkiia  daae  Ua  4aBV  pt- 

relative  preportlona between offiidal  an  lliiiia  miin  iiii  pialah  aail  jjt 

and  declared  valuea  have,  from  t»  UUt  oar  wataa  in  piapotaaa  a»  Mi 

riouB    cauBcB,  but    principally,    ao  eafraaehlae  Ua  pradae^  tm  wfcil 

doubt,  from  the  revolutioaa  of  our  gromdeantheEeoaoaiManaMMr 

curreocy    ayetem    operating    upon  pre paateroua  fallacy aad  ■^aileMI 


eding  year^  tan  kla  laaglag  area  teBaMWi'% 

edepreeaed  viii.brlkarateWDald  mm*  ai^ 

irprecedlDg  laadaaatortlIlaKa,pnMifalanidii*k 

bat  In  1821  iiil.faiiaiiiaffaiia ifciil,    JMtf 

eiUUlBbedatalz  lahaaran  by  Iha  hoadrad  HmmMI  - 

I,  aboot  wUdi  It  bMlaaiHi  tbe  psMi  bead,  taariii 

leso.  la  ft lib I.  II  iHiaaMi  <ii 

'    a  tbe  pHtaca  af  wagn  «Mk  teAw 
thebadnaa,«r  tba  aflBvawart  Ml 


Statistics,  calculates  that 

declared  was  to  the  official 

toL.100,  whereaa,  in  I8a0, 

Glared  was  equal  to  L.IO0  official        Sueh,  tben,  la  tbe 


ble  work  of  ilielr  debtata  ba  baHer  dtapaaidO 

inlBUtbe  aegoltaa  obHgllfaafariiiiMii.llf 

«laaL.150  tbeyabea'lbamMlvaalelMMflM 

iO,L37de-  mlllloair 

-  ~                  laihe  uafawdaMa 

sseriisst 

tulOQ  in  181^  and  In  1830,  L.BB  to  It  k  aobvly  jWlHMMit  ta  MM  «Mi 

L.100  were  the  proportions.    Of  tbe  aelvea  for  our  Bi^lriy  o£  foodf  Jsd 

declared  values  of  exportations  from  on  tUaazperieaeaoTAepaB^aaM 

foreign  countries,  we  are  In  poaoee<  fall  of  wlaa  awa.  are  faoad  te  IM 

irion  of  few  reports.  np  tfaeir  Babd  sUaeuaea  far  Ibbib* 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  Btatemenla,  turn.    Hltberto,  the  BNr*  of  Ihifa 

that  aa  our  importations  from  these  cereal  and  other  pradoeti  wa  iMf 

corn-producing  lands  have  advanced,  eoasumed,  the  leaa  of  a«r  AMti 

our  exportatioQB  have  diminished,  or  are  have  been  aUowod  te  fin  alfa 

remained  stationary.    Theexeeieof  them  with ;  open  wydi4e  BoaM^ 

imports  over  the  whole  of  the  ex-  arists  bid  na  feed  atUI  maaa  «•■  fc- 

porta  In  our  trade  with  Russia  alone  rein  wheat,  by  am  af  vmwMU* 

is  estimated,  on  a  fair  allowance  for  tbetr  abadnKy.    The  k^  It  aM^ 

the  difTurence  In  the  money  overlhe  par  whh  the  polity  of  aachra 

official  value,  at  three  millions  star-  aad  Ita  paMotisai  whh Ua  iff  ,., 

Hag,  snd  that  of  our  dealinn  vUl  Ttaj   w>m  wnandar  ae  hcri 

iVuaaia  and  the  United  Stales  Ktpra-  ^maA.Xma^WtasvA.'-' 
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18  revelling  amid  Uie  carnivali  of 
Naples,  or  enricblDg  Uie  gamblers  of 
the  PiJais  Rojal,  his  tenant^  the 
com  producer,  may  be  seen  upon 
bis  estate  at  home,  sharing  his  meal 
of  potatoes  and  wretched  hovel  with 
wite,  children,  pigs,  or  cow.  And 
this  is  the  fate  to  which  the  visionary 
theorist  would  consign  the  rural 
classes  of  England,  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  foreinier  I 

We  are  told — and  the  tale  has  been 
the  more  often  repeated,  because  the 
want  of  contradiction  swells  the  pre- 
sumption of  ignorance — that  our  own 
trade  restrictions  and  corn  prohibi- 
tions wore  the  origin,  and  are  the 
ju6ti6cation,  of  the  fiscal  warfare 
against  us.  The  people  who  preach 
this  are,  perchance,  not  aware  of 
tariffs,  constructed,  as  the  late  Em* 
peror  Alexander  says,  in  his  ukase  in 
1816,  upon  **  liberal"  principles,  by 
which,  in  Russia,  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  (cotton  yarns  except- 
ed) were  struck  with  duties  of  25 
per  cent ;  cottons,  dyed  or  printed, 
entirely  prohibited  in  Russian  Po- 
land ;  cotton  yarn,  by  the  Prussian 
tariff,  in  force  about  the  same  period, 
is  taxed  seventeen  per  cent,  and 
other  manufactured  goods  about 
thirty  per  cent ;  and  even  in  the  tariff 
of  1815,  in  the  United  Suites,  wool- 
lens and  cottons  subjected  to  a  tax 
of  25  per5cent,  with  a  minimum  of 
value  upon  the  latter.  Woollen  cloths 
are  now  entirely  prohibited  in  Rus- 


sia, with  some  slight  excepffons,  and 
cotton  piece  goods  virtually  10 ;  whilst 
almost  equally  prohibitive  is  the  last 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  Such  is 
the  position  of  our  manufacturing 
interests  with  states  in  whose  favour 
already  exists  an  annual  balance  of 
trade,  to  the  extent  of  five  millions 
sterling.  The  chimerical  scheme  of 
the  Economists  for  redudng  this  ba- 
lance, is  to  increase  the  debt;  a  pro- 
position about  as  sane  as  would  be 
that  of  lending  an  insolvent  customer 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  order  that 
he  might  repay  the  five  thousand 
standing  against  him  in  the  ledger  of 
the  lender. 

Another  and  a  more  monstrous 
fallacy  of  these  philosophers  repre- 
sents the  shipping  interest  as  deeply 
concerned  in  the  abrogation  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  certain  of  most  pros- 
perous employment  and  most  splen- 
did gains  thereby.  We  entertain  no 
apprehension  of  that  great  national 
branch  of  our  industry  booming 
again  the  dupe  or  the  victim  of  de- 
lusions, which,  in  the  name  of  a  shal- 
low philosophy,  and  a  fictitious  reci- 
procity, have  already  been  perpe- 
trated upon,  and  brought  them  to 
the  very  verge  of  destruction.  Our 
answer  shall  be  brief.  The  following 
is  the  mode  in  which  British  and  fo- 
reign shipping  have  already  fulfilled 
the  predictions  of  closet  dreamera  of 
the  Utilitarian  reyitue : — 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Shipping.  British  and  Pruuian,  entered  inwardi  in  the 

years 
1820.  II  1830. 


British, 
Prussian, 


I      Shipi.      7"^o""»<c-    ii     Ships.      |  Tounite.      \\ 


5^6 
300 


87,401 
00,4.50 


666 
720 


102,758 
139,646 


1832, 

Ships.    . 


401 
428 


62,079 
89,187 


We  now  approach— we  approach 
it  with  feelings  of  unfeigned  appre- 
hension and  reluctance — the  most 
solemn  and  the  most  perilous  part 
of  the  question.  There  is  do  blink- 
\n^  it;  encumber  it  as  you  will 
with  verbiage  —  exhibit  the  cup 
and  balls,  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
of  the  most  practised  Indian — the 
equivocations  of  the  most  dis- 
honest casuist — the  manufacturer 
inoculated  with  the  venom  of  the 
economic  doctrine,  who  bawls  for 
tlie  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
really  means  neither  more  nor  leaa 
tbaa  a  rtclucUon  ofwa^es.  The  peal 


body  of  the  manufacturers  are,  we 
repeat,  too  enlightened  to  become 
the  dupes  of  a  fallacious  creed,  and 
too  honest  to  shroud  themselves  un* 
der  an  arrie/c  pc/uee,  or  a  mental  re- 
servation. Indeed,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, a  trading  Economist  has,  though 
somewhat  obscurely,  thrown  off  dis- 
guise and  hinted  the  truth.  Disguise^ 
indeed,  is  no  longer'  possible ;  the 
operative  classes,  with  all  the  in- 
stinct of  self-interest,  and  the  saffap 
city  of  a  calculating  body,  have,  for 
some  time  past,  mulethAdUfi^H^vi^s 


7S>B                                        I'll-:  Curu  Laa-  Qwiliun.  {KmJ, 

■igaatures,  and  daubed  with  hioro-  grr(«ioii  or  di-^adallon  of  ihe  poor, 

Kly]i\iks,emuiate  Trooi  llicm  for  the  teem  to  liave  lUllo  called  fonb  hh 

repeil  of  thy  Corn  Lnws,    Neither,  obiennnt  facultlei.    HeaplMaraDOt 

hon-ever,  are  they  pusaivi;  Hpccia-  to  haveenttr«dUielr  lioveM.cluired 

tors;  for  the  strufgle  uiice  over  be-  their   Iilack  bread,  or  luted  IheiT' 

iweenthe  monojr-chraten  and  tin  ioor  i  ' 

rest— uat«x«d  c9m  ano*  aw-^ 

■their    turn    comes  next,  triilch 


rural  iBterest— 


cornea  neit, 

and  Uie  battle  epproaohea  the  fac- 
tory and  the  loooi-aliop.  For  lUa 
direful  struggle  thev  are  bucLliog  of  die  IfliMla|m  or  the  &Bd«%  Oe 
on  their  armour,  baudlog  themielvM  point  at  wkid  wlhwMfa  ttHrmte- 
in  uniona,  nomination  dclegatet)  and  dariea  of  eteml  now.  HwlMey 
GonToktng  deliberative  aaseinbliM.  lag  are  aone  of  the  iMdtl'W  Mr 
Come  when  It  mar,  ■»d  cons  it  Gt^i  diacoTerlea  coaeVBlar.lho 
muBt,  upon  tiie  proetraiton  of  agri-  opentlTe  biancbea  of  tM  MtHa 
cultural  propcrtf,  die  atrlfe  will  be  manufactare  ■broad.  YlM  h%hiit 
a  fearful  and  a  mortal  one,  affiierra  rate  of  wagee  be  foiud  la  Vnma, 
a  ruchillo,  of  which,  Indeed,  tbe  re-  whicb,  witli  thoee  of  other  eo— fclw, 
autt  may  be  calculated,  but  the  moral  ire  here  tUtcd ;  there  bel^g  ■•  taek 
com  equencea  will  be  felt  for  gene-     ofworic  '    "' 

rations  yet  unborn.     With  half  e  '^     "■'■'' 

inilllon  of  rural  population  thrown 
upon  the  higb-roada,  the  trading 
operatives  are  not  slow  to  comprS' 
bend  that  no  (rraduallf  descending 
ecale  in  the  reduction  of  the  pricea 
of  labour  is  practicable ;  that  the 
conclusion  must  be  come  to  at  one 
leap,  and  that  If  bread  ituff  nluee 


iriwtk;;  J*;!^^ 


Anatria 

TheTrnd  -i'  ■  '••M-'V' 

SaWBT  ^-    ■•    '.4"'*'- 

Bonne,  In  Pnnrih—  '  "-"«*-«b< 

Ah  lie  ofTercil  no  upioion,  nor  !ii- 


are  to  be  e<|URlIzed  with  the  current    dicatcd  any  prffpreece  for  any  o 


rates  uf  continental  Europe,  ao  aim 
must  tlic  rales  qfn-iiges  he.  The  pro- 
position Is  a  simple  rule-of- three  af- 
tair,  whose  solution  is  easy  to  the 
it  capacity. 


of  tbe  »cnle  over  ihc  other^nltiiotwli 
upon  Iliit  theory  of  low  prices,  the 
Hcoiiomistt  will,  doubllcES,  prefer 
the  louesl— we  shall  do  them  no  In- 
,,  jnsilcc  by  nfsuminf;  that   the  arts 

This  is  tho  truth,  and  awful  as  It  rue  rate  of  tho  whole  would  bo 
la,  we  are  bound  to  follow  it  out  In  aaUsfHctor^,  which  mukes  a  fraction 
all  its  bear  logs.  Assuming,  then,  that  less  than  four  shillltij^s  {m  v/et\c, 
the  Com  Law  restrictions  are  swept  the  present  drcsm  of  tho  millennium 
away,  we  are  to  enquire  to  what  ez-  of  nianufBcturiag  pbllosophcre  of 
tent  the  Economists  seek  to  depress  the  new  school.  The  average  rate 
wages.  A  better  witness  on  the  for  a  niiiiilar  igiialJEr  of  labour  la 
point  need  not  be  desired  than  Hr  Uanchfsterlx.accoraiogto  MrGr^, 
Rathbone  Greg,  a  «eem)nglr  warm  ten  Hbilllnga  at  the  present  moment, 
member  of  the  Utilitarian  conclave,  ao  that  the  blessed  ef(ua1ity  can  only 
and  one  of  the  most  extensive  cot-  be  rosli/i^d  by  a  depreciation  in  the 
ton.  manufacturers  of  England,  who  Tiluc  of  Uritiah  workmanship  equal 
was  examined  before  the  Committee  to  thrct-fiftln'  or  60  per  cent.  A«su- 
on  Trade  and  Agriculture  in  the  last  nlng  the  clrculallDa  of  coniftM.iaC 
year.  This  eentleman  winds  up  fais  untaxed  u  the  air  m  bresAe^-'ias 
evidence  with  tbe  decisive  declara-  labonr  tbua  ffronnd  down  ttf'tluMJWJ 
tlon  of  an  orthodox  believer,  that  tltlonteraia.TtbeboTClttatondHmlV 
"  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Lawn  how  far  the  aitwAm  of  Aa  ^BM^ 
we  must  come  at  last,"  or  worda  to  tire  popnlatlon  would  be  bwMil 
tbateffect.  Every  syllable  uttered  brtheaoardentl^wMiedfiBFi 
bf  him  brrathes  of  low  prices  of  la-  Mr  Cnwfiitd,  the  lite  eaalU 
bour;  ibese,in  the  course  of  his  ti»-  PBlslef,haa,lnoBeefttMa 
reh,  appear  to  have  been  the  dar^  <id  onnfMwfus  tw^n*^  vHh' 
ling,  and  altnoat  die  sole  o\necl  of  Oow&  waA.  whet  hae 
/ifa  enquiries;  thec(mdidon,Qiefii«-   ^~~  '     ^^*'**        **"*^ 
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more  readily,  iDasmuch  as,  from  its 
extravagant  valuation  of  the  bread 
tax,  nobody  will  doubt,  so  far  at  hy- 
perbole could  be  useful,  the  qualifi- 

Mr  Crawford's  estimate  of  the  inequality  of  the  bread  tax  :— 


cations  of  the  author  for  his  mission 
to  Uie  golden-footed  Chief  of  th^ 
Burman  empire. 


I  Wile  niid  i:'our 
Children. 


Labourer,       | 


Tax. 
Lj I  IVrCent. 

9       r      '^ 


I^l't  for  other! 
necessaries. 


#    20 


Corn  and  wag^s  equally  reduced,  Mr  Crawford's  estimate  will  stand  thus: 
Labourer — Income        .  .  .    L.40 

Reduction  of  wages  (iO  per  cent,  .  24 

16 

Bread       ......       20 

Bread  tax  abolished        .  *  .  .  9 

11 


Left 
For  all  other  necessaries  of  clothing, 
fire,  light,  rent,  &c.  &c,  balance 
against  the  working  man  of  a  free 
trade  in  com,  fifteen  pounds  sterling. 
We  recommend  these  additional 
items  to  Mr  Crawford*8  notice  against 
a  second  edition  of  his  table,  for  the 
edification  of  the  electors  of  Paisley. 
The  argument  has  been  raised  and 
re-echoed  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  that 
the  abolition  of  r^rn  restrictions 
would  enhance  Uie  value  of  labour. 
If  wages  and  the  bupply  of  labour 
both  remain  stationary,  the  assertion 
is  trite  enough.  But  if  half  a  million 
of  rural  workmen — a  low  calculation 
— were  ejected  from  land  upon  the 
manufacturing  market  for  labour^ 
how  lone  would  that  hold  good? 
Nine- tenuis  of  them,  indeed,  would 
be  utterly  incompetent  to  oUier  toil 
than  that  to  which  they  were  bom. 
A  man  may  wield  a  flail,  or  follow  a 
plough,  whom  no  instmction  could 


L5 
only  knows,  when  the  new  code  of 
poor  laws  come  into  operation,  which 
are  to  recognise  no  right  to  relief  in 
the  able-b^ied  labourer.  We  are 
assured,  however,  with  as  much  le- 
vity as  if  the  matter  at  Issue  were  no 
mure  than  a  change  of  quarters  for 
a  regiment  of  hussars,  that  this  im- 
mense body  of  cast-off  workmen  will 
speedily  be  absorbed  in  the  masses 
of  other  avocations,  as  if  there  were 
anywhere  a  dearth,  and  nowhere  a 
redundancy  of  hands.  The  lessons 
of  experience  are  vain  to  the  harden- 
ed of  heart.  How  have  the  hand- 
loom  calico-weavers  been  absorbed  ? 
It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
of  them  were  displaced  by  macldne- 
rv;  more  than  one  half  are  still 
eking  out  a  miserable  elistence  at  the 
rate  of  some  twopence  or  threepence 
a-day ;  the  greater  portion  of  tne  re- 
midndsr,  it  may  readily  be  guesaed. 


qualify  for  the  simple  operations  of  have  been  ^tbered  to  an  untimely 

tenting  a  power-loom  or  making  a  grave.    This,  perchance,  is  the  me- 

scythe.    Wherever  employment  of  tnod  of  absorption  really  anticipated 

a  less  complicated  nature  could  be  bythe  Economists. 


had,  thither  they  would  crowd,  and 
as  inexperienced  hands,  would  only 
be  able  to  procure  it  by  underselling 
the  practised  workmen  in  the  labour 
market.  Thus,  the  starving  agri- 
culturists of  Glamorgan  and  Mon- 
mouth would  displace,  at  half  price, 
the  full  paid  miner  in  the  iron  and 
coal  levels  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  al- 
though  to   displace  tiie   seasoned 


But  if  the  money  rate  of  wages 
remain  the  same  with  a  cheap  as 
a  taxed  loaf,  how  is  the  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  benefited 
against  the  foreign  competition, 
wnich  is  the  gravamen  of  his  charge 
against  the  Corn  Laws  ?  The  imports 
of  com  may  be  quintupled,  but  not 
for  that  will  the  corn  countries  buy 
if  dear,  they  can  buy 


his  wares 
hands  about  tfie  blasts  furnaces  of    dieaper  at  home ;  if  cheap,  ukases 
Dowlais  would  be  beyond  his  ability,    and  tariffs  of  higher  duties  mVLV  ^l^;- 
The  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand    aUite  ^iv^  ^\«!w«dSv«^^^N3m&r«.*  ^^jRwa^ 
oT  the  rural  tribe  remaining,  ¥rho    \>\iVkf»a^Vti%\a^^^tfs^i^>*^^jy 
could  neither  turn  nor  spin,  will  %tA\    We  o\k«^  o\S^w;^^^>f^  ^Jf^^L^i 
iMve  to  be  profldcd  for.  Hqw,  Qo&   UkitVs  i»iwxi\  ^«^  ^«^  "^  ^**^ 


1 
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money  rate!  of  wagei  will  Hue  ss  the  We  rrcnmmend  the  tlodr  of 

Srieea  of  bread  fall,  and  Ihst  lurh  facts  to  the  m»nuf8tmre«,  for 

as  been,  and  is  the  case  in  France.  &II  lend  to  the  firmer  establisbiDMil 

Even  aa  we  writt!  this  arljcle,  this  of  Uie  great  truths,  that  honi«  la  tbe 

■bsurdily  has  been  gravely  instated  one  great  nud  most  valuable  mart 

iinon  in  a  laboured  and  anonjmoua  forludastrv;  that  low  prlceB  of  corn 

esMy  tntbe  TVnKioTthe  1  Ithuldtdo.  and  low  p^WM  of  bbo«r  w»mLoo 

Aa  an  opinion,  thia  could  be  met  ODljr  far  n  m  lad  Hmm  ^Um^mti 

with  8  sneer;  u  an  auerted  hct,  u«itiid  Vi,  Qplal  ^  WMMtlnt 

we  state  without  heelutlon  thmt  It  h  of  porer^t  bM  tt  lapplMW  hn 

falie.    Those  who  know  any  tfalog  of  mlMfr  i  aoi  af  McU  pMmMli^ 

-     '              -'-'---  bm of  eodil  diiwdtlaa    Tfct im. 


France  cannot  be  Ignorant,  that  the  ^  .  _ 

rate  of  money  wages  has  declined  mb  la  d»   wtmt,  i*  NhA  m  h 

aince  the  Revolution  of  July,  both  In  PomenBU— on   Iba   bnk«  jlT  -^ 

the  manufacturlnr  and  agricultural  Gangaa  aa -im   *  '   '     "*' 

departmenta— in  Rouen,  In  Mulhau-  UanuAwturM  c^nu*  ta^mmmtma- 

■en,inLyonB,BiidiatheGiroDde.  The  eept  baaad  m  a  laMntaa  of  Wi^ 

Government, wlthallltafearflandes-  eidmn.    I^nd  lad  lahwu   ■•Ika 

ertion«,  has  not  in  all  caaea  been  able  onij  real  valWi^  and  OBfl  o^Nt 

to  iustain  them  in  Paria,  although  (be  praaper  wfean  Ito  otter  iMgaMa 

wtula  in  hortogerie   and  bijouterie  or  to  daati'oyJ.   OB(AllriaaawM<U 

may  not  have  suffered  like  thereat.  emtliMi  of  TalM^cnnatlMdMtkt 

"'  '    "  not  to  ■uperaed*  Ita  oraatan.*  Aa 


nada  and  the  United  States  are  aomo-  tliiie  la  arrtnd  wkaa  aaMw  h 
what  high,  not  becauae  corn  Is  cheapt  tudoa  and  banMBV  en  aM«  fll  ifr 
but  because  labourers— more  eapo-    tereatii  whUat,lawBattlfoofailiA> 


dally  in  the  former— are  scarce;  tbe  neaaandjealoiujfflapltBllaihaarij 

rates  are,  and  have  been  on  the  do-  one  wblca  fiuUy  amt  1m  liMcwifr 

cline  In  the  latter.    Why  do  not  the  ablvloat.  TbeolrclalidMfaywaiad 

money  wages  of  labour  rise  at  Boone  us  In  Europe,  and  the  alora  It  |t< 

InPruaaiB,  where  bread,  (Qy.  black,)  tberlng;  WO  ntcj  Ihiow  aTarbawd 

Mr  GregtelU  us,  is  one  halfpenny  to  our  clrala  thalaHdadir 


wages  2s.  Gd.  per  week  ?    the  RuaaUa  motlMr  dU  bin  bAt  !• 
,   ,      kl  condition  of  tbe  work-    the  WDl*ea  iriio  beaal  bar  aladn 
Ing  classes  in  those  countries,  and    but  no  aaotifica  cw  ^qiaaaa  lt|  fir. 


rimilate  that  of  English  labuurera  to     political  hatred.  OMeadaied  bf  tte 


how  for  it  would  be  desirable  to  as-  auperadt  _  _       .  _ 

Klltical  hatred.  OMeadawd 
so  poltey  of  the  QovaruM  

Jacob  tells   us,"  who  "  travelled  in  estraoRed  everf  andeat  allf,  wbUtt 

every  direction,  and   never  saw  a    onr  only  new  oMW ' 

loafof  wheatenbread  totheeastward  deadly  comnerdal 

of  the  Rhine,  in  any  part  of  Iforthera  Com  Laws  caBbeBOMiueef  eeB> 

Germany,    Poland,  or    Denmark."  pidnt  III  Ftaue^aadae*iUd«^|M> 

The  state  of  the  neasautryto  Poland  uon  a^nU  (he  adnMea  ef  «ac 

to  thus  descTibed  by  the  same  gen-  ui  iiilun  aail  ■aiMfailllllM  ll  laUlll 

tlenian,  in  his  •' Report  to  the  Board  for  her  rilka  aad  whefc  aaelmliit 

of  Trade"  In  1820.    '>  These  people  according  to  ChaptaL  iba  grow*  Ml 

-I  wooden  huU  covered  with  laiidi  more  than  Ba«aad.lritbdM< 


thatch  or  shingles,  consisting  of  one  Ue  tbe  mnber  w   to 

room,  with  a  stove,  around  which  fbodt  whilst prieea  are  often  hUar 

the  Inhabitant"  and  their  cattle  crowd  there  than  hare,  aa  la  lUt^wSiaa, 

together,  and  where  the  most  dis-  according  to  Ur  Jacob  and  Hr  B^ 

gusting  kinds  of  filthlness  are  to  be  ring,  wheat  wh   85i.  the  quartVi 


Their  common  food  is  cab-  whltot  here  It  waa  70a.  taltj. 
imgn,  potatoes  sometimes,  but  not  We  shall  not  enter  hare  apoa  «m 
generally,  peas,  black  bread,  and  equitable  claim  of  tba  laadad  and 
soup,  or  rather  gruel,  without  the  farming  Intereat  to  a  fUr  ilini|iaMt 
addition  of  butter  or  neat.  Their  tion,  In  the  caaa  of  the  ebragaaaa  rf 
chief  drink  is  water,  or  the  cheap  the  Cora Lawa.  beoauaaibe  aailifcfr 
wii/tt/ of  the  country."  Audyetthu  floa  «t  ^Soft  4»naa&  U  bcyoad  thi 
f«/o8landwherfllaboureraaTeaQaK%  naOmnSL  cK^wtea.  tW  uMwaiai 
and  Jahniip  H<»r  h«tn.T  .t  t>..  T.UI  Dt    HRaYoAm. vnfilK.  <ft  Td&  akV-aMK 
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one,  as  "  the  sweet  south  that  breathes 
upon  a  bank  of  violets"  to  a  tornado. 
When  the  land  has  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  mortgagee,  and  tithes, 
poor's  rate,  land-tax,  county  and 
other  rates,  are  transferred  upon 
the  funds  and  the  capital  of  trade, 
we  shall  have  a  chance  to  reach  the 
glorious  goal  at  which  the  Econo- 
mists pant  to  arrive,  and  find  our* 
selves,  like  the  similarly  hypotheca- 
ted soil  of  Poland  and  Pomerania, 
with  land  at  two  shillings  an  acre, 
and  labour  at  the  rate  of  from  one 
shilling  and  eightpence  to  two  and 
sixpence  per  week. 

Let  the  manufacturers  ponder 
these  things  well,  for  to  them  they 
are  matters  of  deep  concernment. 


Let  them  measure  the  present  splen- 
did prognostications  with  the  past 
performances  of  the  philosophical 
prophets ;  when  the  currency  cnange 
was  dogmatically  limited  by  them 
beforehand  to  a  four  per  cent  de- 
preciation of  values,  whilst  its  prac- 
tical consequences  are  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  much  nearer  forty. 
Let  them  estimate  at  their  just  pro- 
portions the  comparative  importance 
of  home  and  foreign  trade,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  maritime  and  mercantile 
tables  of  Mr  Richmond,  bearing  in 
mind  that  agricultural  and  its  de- 
pendent interests  enter  for  probably 
not  a  less  amount  than  three-fourths 
into  the  whole  home  consumption* 


Tabhf  shewing  the  Comparative  Value  of  the  Home  Consumption^  joined  with 
t/tat  of  the  Colonies,  contrasted  with  the  Export  of  British  Goods  to  Foreign 
States. 


( Taken  from  Estimate  of  Popula- 
tion Rehtme.) 

Estimated  amount  of  oontump. 
ikm  of  the  InhabiUnu  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  manufao- 
turea  and  produce  of  tiie  country, 
independent  of  their  food,  taken 
At  seven  pounds  a-head,  for 
15,000,000. 


L.  175,000,000 


{Taken from  ParliameHtary  Document,) 


Deelared  valut  of  the  tspovta  of 
manufactures  and  produce  of  the 
t'nlted  KiMdom  to  the  British 
colonies  in  Europe^  Asia*  AUrlca, 
and  America. 


L.  10,581,329 


Deelared  ralne  of  the  prodnee  of 
the  United  Kingdom  exported  lo 
all  the  foreign  nations  In  Europe, 
Asla«  Afrloa,  and  America. 


L.  27,690.267 


Value  of  the  whole  Britlth  eoDsumptloD,    - 

Colonifti        do* 


L.  175,000,000 
10,561,329 


Aggregate  value  of  English  trade, 

■    Foreign   do. 


Excen  of  the  Home  over  the  Foreign  trade,       ... 

Making  the  Foreign  equal  to  one-serenth  only  sf  the  Home 
conaompiion. 


L.  185,581,829 
27,690,267 

L.  157,891,068 


In  the  27^  millions  of  foreign  trade, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  from  whence  we 
derive  a  principal  portion  of  our 
supplies  or  corn,  with  a  population 
of  seventy  millions,  figure,  in  de- 
clared values  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures,  for — 

Prussia, 177,923 

Russia,     ....       1,489,588 


Total,     L.  1,667,461 

Whilit  Brazil,  with  a  population  of 
four  millions  only,  enters  alone  for 
L.  2,452,103. 

Four-fifths  of  the  exports  to  Rua« 
Bia,  or  thereabouts,  consist  of  coXUm 
yarn,  which  leaves  perhaps  not  mucVi 


more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  Tslae 
in  the  country,  for  lahour  and  profit 
upon  capital ;  whilst  those  to  Brasil, 
consisting  chiefly  of  products— as 
cotton  piece  goods—- in  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  manufacture,  yield 
probably,  upon  the  avera|g;e,  250  per 
cent,  for  labour  and  profit  upon  the 
raw  material.  To  this  must  be  su- 
peradded, in  favour  of  Brazil,  thai  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Uie  ex- 
ports is  made  up  of  articles,— such 
as  hardware,  woollens,  earthenware, 
^c. — the  raw  material  of  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  soil. 


909  "i"'"^  Moral  nf  FJawtrt. 

■  ■■■'•  wi i-thiitt  it^UWiSMnq 

TBB  HOUIi  or  FMWIBIa*  -J--  :>^-3llJ!W  ,-jtUMd  l«t 
■    ...  ^[..,1    •onUflla^ 

Flowers  mty  be  nfely  uld  to  ito  own  iMut.  How  IhtvoMili*. 

be  the  sole  unlverul  favourite*  of  the  earth  with  bantr  MAHpplHrt  I 

the  human  race.    SUn  leem  wme-  or  dMden  it  tato  lUnd^  hMNKlu 

tlmei  too  far  off— too  high  ap— and,  tkannrel                            .v<i':;.i.- 

let  them  thine  as  sweetlf  on  ua  aa  wut  Itntdi  plaeed '«■••«  MUi 

they  will,  thejr  are  felt  not  to  be  tbet  glerioua  FiAwnt-r  -WmfHltk 

looking  to  our  world.    Our  vnipa- *— * *— —  — 


thlei  are  b u rely  not  ieparated  Indeed  one  Bwaei  lliraa  y eany  fcct%i Mth 
from  their  auiilea— Heaven  forbldl  avaeter  than  the  oth*,  pM^anHhir 
But  our  bearU  need  the  wing*  of    before  na—^d yet ■ti>Ulll*lfcl)Wnl 


imairlnaUon   to  bear  then  ibroiwh  la  tkortaht  on^-far  tiMteaflCt^Ti 

the  ether ;  and,  even  from  that  flight  -•—  ■"'  »-  • — ■'-  ""•—  •*—  "-^^ 
how  glad  are  Uiey  to  r(                    '~' 
The  sinking  !•  happier 


n^^rSC 


Ihlld  of  the  duatl  bo  contented 
_ .  a  little  while  with  thine  humbler 

lome  1 "  what  dlamed  on  bar  bnw  *«hihiw 

POTgive  uR,  we  implore  70U,  tb  of  tlHtoaoo  teMtUidi'knMal 

bright  or  dim  eycB  of  Heaven  I   Not  b^l    And   bcatoa   tbe -MiqiaaA'B 

from  lack  of  love  spake  we  lo  of  bo<A— n  IwwutfwHr  fcwwd-illaalli'fc  . 


hOD 


your  bliaaful  beauty  1     From  very  mm  tad  goM— Anr^-nft^Mk 

gratitude  to  Him  who  aprinkled  jou  harao«loi»— aad  la^-bMb^tednB 

over  InGnitude^not  unmindrul  of  Ibe  euM  InqdntioB  «C'4hs«nMU*a 

111 — are  we  often  afraid  to  gaze  on  brouh  of  Sfcia^     '"           v-^is-^Av 

the  night  akiea,  in  unaccepted  wor-  We foar  to  oaealb'  Bw  ■ftwili 

ahlp.    With  them,  in  holiest  mooda,  euch  1  bMk   like  >  hMt  fc"jBBt  - 

our  hearts  burn  to  claim  kindred  j  touch  It  and  the  -bdgbtaaeiiia  mtm- 

but  a  sense  profound  of  alienatiiig  Poeirf  and  eolaun*'  UIvMMMbb) 

Blnfuloesa  shuts  our  sight,  and  the  TA^,  U  leMt.  mre  "tetutlfnl'i** 

gale*  of  eternity  seem  closed  against  eeedlngly"— no  .wldurtd- 

u*.    Then,  to  the  lowlineas  of  our  these — aa  In  the  tad  cmm 


■piritt.  Is  comfort  given  from  the  Horha   Aonra.     Stalls  •!•■&' had, 

bir  things  of  thia  our  natal  earUi  i  bloatoii^  all  allTt    aitj  balanriWM 

and   the    solitude    grows    chearfnl  ilililiilnhl  iiidbiialbli|aMlir  ifcll 

uain  around  us,  as  die  moonllglit  an  the  ^etnrw—thw*  an  IhKgfl- 

■hewauaaco    "  "    "        '     * '    •  ' "     "* 

ir  feet. 


at  our  feet.  fragnttM  aauana  .tha   aMn<c»- 

And  now  it  is  once  moro  Spring,  hmred  page,  tha  abadow  .arfp^'te 

Flowers,  indeed,  there  are  that  come  ■uppo*ed  thn  iwliilinnn    wwh  tka 

and  go  with  Winter,    Each  seaaon  power  of  art  In  the  haad  nf  gaalUL 

has  lu  own ;  but,  though  all  the  v^  wlun  thatjnalui  hat  baA  Ib^mb 

tied  year  be  lovely,  sweetest  to  be>  by  love.    Drawn  aad  «HRnai— ih 

ingswhollretodie,  anddle  tolire,  the  prefaea   nya— 17  m  WUUai 

latheTboughtanddieFeeliDgoftbe  darlr,  fonaarly  dtaH^MnWB 

Prime,   To  "  budding,  fading,  faded  ei^taTflr   to  the  LaauaHnt 

flowers,"   there   belongs,   in   every  tutalSocie^;  aadtbayaro. 

hear^a  peculiar  world  of  emo^ons;  to  meat  the  eyaevWH  a.Hi 
yet  are  they  all  allied  by  one  com-       If  the  poetry  ba  ao^  aa 

Dion   spirit.    Sadness  we  call   It —  expected  fiw  aueh  a  Pfl 

or  joy^^r  peace — or  trouble;  but  It  wiU  doi  but  aiaya  ht^— OA.va 

■pringa  still  from  one  and  the  tame  aea  bare  lucfal  m^a/tfOlam  of  a 


source— a  source  welling  far  within  female  heart  and  haadi-^  «Hlte 
the  soul,  and  by  some  Innate  power  the  aoooaipUahmant  of  ranaw^iiS 
embittering  or  iwoelaniog  for  Itaelf    appoliilt  the  bopeaawakeat*  l^iMg 


the  soul,  and  by  some  innate  power 
embittering  or  iwoelaniog  for  i'    " 


•  TbeMonlatFlvwtrt;  mMtrrtoi^  C*KM*^iiv»!V«er-  ^'***?i**!S 
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prose,  which  glides  on  with  a  uatu- 
ral  music,  without  effort,  and  as  if  it 
could  not  help  being  clear  and  me- 
lodious, just  like  a  careless  stream 
breaking  into  many  rills,  all  of  them 
flowing  over  verdure  which  they 
brighten,  and  all  meeting,  after  no 
wide  separation,  in  a  silvan  lake. 
Pity  should  this  Lady^-all  unknown 
to  us— belong  to  that  class  whose 
feelings  and  fancies,  how  delightful 
aoever,  fail  to  embody  themselves 
"  in  strains  that  will  not  die.*'  Even 
genius  itself  often  lacks  the  skill  to 
give  Immortal  expression  to  divine 
conceptions ;  as  i^  nature  alone  were 
insumcient  to  kindle  into  fresh  life 
the  Promethean  fire,  and  science  had 
to  aid  the  power,  in  its  productive 
energy,  that  comes  from  heaven. 

Poetry  there  is  in  her  prose— and 
even  if  her  verses  should  be  failures 
—her  prose  proves  her  to  be  a  poet- 
ess. But  as  our  eyes  glide  over  the 
stanzas,  they  see  a  glimmer  of  lights 
and  shadows,  such  as,  when  lying  in 
a  forest-glade,  we  see,  nor  know 
whether  or  not  we  be  dreaming, 
coming  and  going  through  openings 
among  trees,  till  the  shi^ows  disap- 
pear,  and  tlio  lights  settle  down  into 
a  stationary  spot  of  lustre,  through 
which,  invested  witli  new  beauty, 
seem  to  approach  nearer  to  our  gaze 
the  grass  and  the  flowers. 

The  preface  has  done  better  than 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear 
—for  it  made  no  promise — but  meek- 
ly gave  us  hopes,  by  its  pure  expres- 
sion of  religious  sentiments,  which 
every  subMquent  page  has  more 
than  fulfilled— for  the  truth  is,  that 
the  volume  is  full  of  exquisite  poe- 
try— and  that  there  is  not  a  single 
stanza  in  it  all  without  either  a 
thought,  a  feeling,  or  an  image  co- 
loured by  that  dewy  light  which 
comes  breathing  fresh  and  fair  from 
the  font  that  flows  but  for  the  chosen 
children  of  sensibility  and  genius. 

Dearest  I  rt'ad  aloud  with  a  low 
rofW— second  paragraph  of  the  Pre- 
face. "  Flowers  are  a  delight  to  every 
one,  to  some,  perhaps,  merely  for 
their  beauty  and  fragrance — toothers, 
independently  of  these  acknow- 
ledged charms,  for  the  varied  plea- 
surable associations  and  thoughts 
they  suggest — and  foremost  of  these 
is  the  assurance  they  afford  of  the 
exuberant  goodness  of  God.*'  ''  Tl^e 
profMon  which  ii  made  of  a  vaitoty 


of  objects  not  necessary  to  life,  and 
ministering  only  to  our  pleasures, 
shews,'*  says  an  eloquent  and  learn- 
ed author,  ^'a  farther  design  than 
that  of  giving  existence."  And  who 
does  not  feel  this  when  he  looks  on 
the  Hedgerow  and  the  Blead, 

"  Full  of  freah  verdure  and  unouzubcred 

lloweri, 
The  negligence  of  nature.*' 

Nor  Is  tliis  the  only  lesson  they  im- 
part ;  th^  remind  us  also  of  the  su- 
perintending Providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty. ATter  contemplating  the 
more  stupendous  features  of  crea- 
tion, "  the  heavens,  the  work  of  His 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  He  has  ordained,"  till  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  littleness, 
we  exclaim,  almost  with  feelings  of 
despondency,  *'  Lord,  what  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the 
son  of  mnn  that  thou  visitest  him !  *' 
Has  not  the  sight  of  a  flower,  so  care- 
fully provided  for,  so  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  so  lavishly  endowed 
with  fragrance,  recalled  the  mind  to 
its  proper  tone,  and  given  emphasis 
to  tlie  question,  "  Are  ye  not  much  ■ 
better  than  they  ?  "  / 

A  wise  little  homily  that  wins  the  ' 
reader's  heart  Her  object,  the  Lady 
tells  us,  which  it  has  been  her  aim  to 
accomplish,  is  to  pursue  such  a 
train  of  reflection,  or  draw  such  a 
moral  from  each  flower  that  is  intro- 
duced, as  its  appearance,  habitSi  or 
properties  mtoht  be  supposed  to  sag* 

f;est  The  first  piece,  however.  Is 
ntended  as  introductory;  and  the 
specimens  which  are  illustrated  In  the 
plate,  are  only  to  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  field-floweta 
in  general.  Especial  favourites  one 
and  all  must  have  among  flowers-^ 
after  the  Lily,  the  Rose,  and  the  Vio- 
let—for  surely  these  three  surpass  all 
others ;  but  during  a  conUnued  pe- 
rusal of  this  delightful  volume  from 
beginning  to  end,  we  have  often  felt 
sorry  and  ashamed  of  our  favourit- 
ism, as  if  it  were  a  sin.  Eschflower, 
as  it  comes  before  us,  arrayed  in  a 
religious  light,  seems  lovely  as  the 
last,  and  we  regard  all  the  families 
of  the  field  with  one  affection.  Who 
would  exclude  the  meanest  of  them 
all  from  his  love  ?  Meanest  1  Gole- 
r\dft<&  vs.'^^,  *^  Vo^  T«x>ax^  ^«.^  v.  ^^- 
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w»Td  lu  with  a  ttaUt  of  nwiaw  w««  lMt»-«MMl««f  KtonUMr 
auaot,  when ipadci^  in  &  iplrit  taitdm,  Md  lb  t«M«  IfcirffJit, 
«f  the  ume  creed,  ws  m^  « in  btrttBatea'ttiaBglMor-llMMtfi 
nUure  there  !■  notUng  meu."  A  '  ~  ~ 
dewdrop  trembling  In  «  bappf  llttla 
flowetet's  Eoldea  eye— ii  It  iwt  "  e 
work  roaffDlficentF"  There  might  en 
atheist— if  be  hardened  not  huheait 
— clearly  sea  Ood. 

The  iDtraducCorj  itatizaa  are  itij 
beautiful. 

FIBLD  FLOffSBS. 

'  Flovcn  of  the  Add,  how  nMt  7«  NUt, 
M*a'i  Trallly  la  poutlrijr. 
Blooming  u  fdir  in  laomlnf '(  bMm, 

Tush  tbi),  aud  oh !  tbQU|h  brlaf  j«w 

reign, 
Sirnt  flower*,  jt  Atil  aot  lln  Id  nln. 

Go,  form  >  monltorr  *rreatb 

For  fouEli'i  unthlnkint  brow; 
Go,  and  to  buif  maahood  brc«tb< 

Whit  moK  ht  faui  to  knaw  ; 
Go,  ttrtw  th<  path  whera  agfldath  triad, 
And  I«]l  him  ofth*  illfnt  dewL 

But  whllai  to  thoufbtlcM  ona  mnd  gty 

Ye  brcBlha  theM  Iruthi  ttTtn, 
To  those  ivho  dmoii  Id  pk]e  dteajr 

Have  ffl  no  trord  of  cheer? 
Oh  f  ea,  ye  weaTi  a  double  epall, 
And  death  and  life  betoken  well. 

Ooi  then,  where  wrapt  In  fear  and  (loom 

Fond  heirti  and  true  are  elghlni. 
And  deck  with  emblenullo  bloom 

The  pillow  of  the  dflng  ; 
And  lofttj  apeak,  nor  apeak  In  <rain, 
Of  four  long  deep  and  broken  chain. 

And  uy  that  He,  who  from  the  dual 

Recalls  the  ilumberlng  Bower, 
Will  anrelf  Tiiit  thoaa  who  Imit 

His  mercy  and  His  p«W(r ; 
Will  mark  where  sleep)  Ibsir  petcrfol 

And  roll,  ere  long,  lb*  stone  away. 

We  blame  not  the  poets  who  have 
breathed  into  flowen  the  breath  of 
earthlypaaslon;  but  why  have  not 

Eoets  laved  more  to  make  them 
oiler  emblem*— to  iteep  bud,  Iraf, 
cup,  and  bloiBora,  In  "the  beauty  \ 
atih  more  beauteoua,"  "  the  conae- 
cratioD  of  the  dream"  that  li  vlilted 
Z>/  celeMtial  llahi  ?  Some  hnedmn 
so — but  not  toe  many ;  vhlle  otkten, 
*-  i/nahuned  of  Ufe'a  moatu\«atK 


of  BMtnnI  nUglaa,  la  afaw  wocdi^ 
from  the  Hm  cf  Oe  gnm'vmm, 
mentfawlnt,  with  wHOe  mtWl^ 
the^  tbe  HUBM  of  tomn  tnnfi^ 
■Mlv  piMWd  OB  ebrtoe^  unr,  « 
tomb.  Tba  nniMa  iSmmmifm,  te> 
daed.alinj«inilr,  ami  oftwjlBMf, 
enren  ^ielr  chawcfra.  Ik  Uttia 
li  inTtdTM  aa  Ida*  or  a  nmmVw. 
and  pocttT  erolTeo  the  bmI  «r  ay 
humiDUe^  UD  tkej  badlai  «r 
brlchtea  IIm  grood  raaad.  Aolr 
atMka  vltk  akomn  of  late  ar 
riadaonalanMin  of  ygfcL  Ikw 
tM  Panv— As  Bawm  •!  aair 
naniM.  to SkAmmn-m'Wmi^ 
worth  hMpMbedeaUyedd  of  Urn- 

oftw  U«  tM  imp  «Mrtwa''.-4h» 
hadheBofdepofOflnihuy 


ewblebHUtoBcnlbfiv 
die  bier  of  LyeMae.  tM,  1m  Ah 
other  mood,  awcM  mUv  fHMM1lll> 
led  It  by  the  name  of  •■  Lovtik  UlB. 
neaa,"  fa  bla  MdemawiBr  Nlghfa 
Dream.  It  waa  kdd  nmd  la  8l 
Valenttne-and  he  b  tte  aatat  if  tta 
aofl-bUled  blrd%  and  not  «r*a  nl- 
turea.  "Heart-Eaae"  li  >  AwdUar 
bouaefa<M  word-aad  we  know  km 
— «•  wlah  wa  did— ad  cvtaiiilr 
00^  to  have  knowiH-iAo  aa^a — 

"  And  thou,  so  rM  In  gtadt  nwawt  ^ 


Icti 
Tbon,  styled  by  ^arfln  Fluey^  hati* 

Mian 
•  A  thovfht,'  tba  HsaitMM." 

Perlutpa  'tie  f  n  the  Lyrioal  Balladi" 
Tot  we  thought  ao  leaf  thera  ooold 
hold  a  dewdrop  to  ua  ualaMnm. 
With  all  theaa  tboi^bto  and  faell^a 
auodaled  with  It  asd  repnalptad 


of  a  loTl^ 
heart  to  embolden  diia  lady  ta  ai*g 
tba  praleee  of j  flowar,  dear  aUkata 
luii&Ueat  and  higheat  aplrita. 

wn  aKkvt>un«o«.  vmut  nw>V*> 
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More  lord/  tare  not  Eden  graced, 
Ere  yet  the  prinnil  cune  had  traced 
Ruin  and  blight  on  all,  and  placed 
Thome  on  the  roee*e  ateni* 

But    nearer    Tiewed|    methought    the 

bloom, 
£T*n  of  thii  groop  partook  the  doonif 

Which  all  things  earthly  ihare ; 
In  one,  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
A  hidden  worm  Insidious  lay, 
Whilst  others  borne  far,  far  away. 

Pined  for  their  native  air. 

Onward  I  sped  in  mosing  mood. 

Till  near  my  path,  now  wild  and  rade, 

A  flow'ret  met  my  view ; 
Unlike  to  those  I  left,  it  chose 
A  lowly  bed,  '*  yet  blithe  as  roee 
That  in  the  king*s  Own  garden  grows,** 

It  sipt  the  morning  dew. 

I  paused,  the  sky  became  o*ercast. 
And  the  chill  rain  fell  thick  and  ifast— 

How  fared  that  bloesom  now  ? 
With  head  on  Its  light  stem  incllnM, 
Smiling  it  met  both  rain  and  wind, 
As  if  to  teach  me  it  desIgnM 

*  Neath  eorrow's  storm  to  bow. 

Its  name  I  knew,  and  deemed  full  welly 
From  its  low  home  In  rugged  dell. 

It  might  this  hint  afford, 
That  whilst  exotics  only  flower 
In  cultured  soil,  and  sheltered  bower. 
Heart-ease  may  be  alike  the  dower 

Of  peasant  and  of  lord. 

Yea,  brows  may  ache   which  wear  a 

crown, 
And  palace  walls  give  back  the  groan 

Of  breaking  hearts,  I  ween. 
Whilst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  neet. 
That,  which  fair  Eden's  shades  ones  blest, 
Oft  lingers  still  a  cherished  gueet, 

Cheering  life's  varied  scene. 

Then  let  the  storm  beat  o'er  my  head, 
If,  while  the  rugged  path  I  tread, 
That  "  ease  of  heart**  be  mine. 
Which,  when  the  darkling  cloud  doth 

rise. 
Not  with  the  passing  sunbeam  dies, 
But  all  unchanged  by  drowning  skies, 
Throughout  the  storm  doth  shine. 

Aye  I  'tis  a  pleasant  coincidence. 
Here  is  a  small  packet  sent  us  by  one 
of  our  American  friends— and  we  are 
happy  to  think  we  have  many— from 
across  the  Atlantic— and  what  should 
it  contain,  amonff  other  welcome 
volumeB,  but  in  binding  yellow  aa  n 
crocus-^^  Flora's  Interpreter,  or  tto 
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American  Book  of  Flowers  and  Sen- 
timents.*' The  collection  and  se- 
lection has  been  made — and  taste- 
fully—by Mrs  S.  J.  Hale,  a  lady 
who  is  an  honour  to  Boston.  We 
know  not  who  may  l>e  the  writer  of 
the  following  lines  to  **  a  Night-blow- 
ing Cereus'^^we  hope  the  fair  Edi- 
tress herself— but  we  cannot  give 
them  better  prdse  than  by  gracing 
our  pages  with  them,  among  pearls 
as  pure  as  themselves— here  are  two 
of  the  first  water  in  the  same  setting 
—which  do  you  love  best,  the  Ame* 
rican  or  the  Englbh  ? 


NIGHT-BLOWING  CRRBUS. 


1 


Strange  flower !  Oh,  beautifully  strange^ 

Why  in  the  lonely  night. 
And  to  the  quiet  watching  stars, 

Spread*st  thou  thy  petols  white  ? 

There's  sleep  amonf  the  breathlnf  flow- 
ers. 

The  folded  leaves  all  reet— 
Child,  butterfly,  and  bee  are  hash*d— 

The  wood-bird*s  in  its  nest  ;— 

Tliou    wakest  akme  of  earth's   bright 
things, 

A  silent  watch  is  thine. 
Offering  thy  Intense,  votive  gift ! 

Unto  night's  starry  shrine. 

Morn  glows,  and  thou  art  gone  for  aye. 

As  bow  of  summer  dead ; 
Like  thy  sister  flower  of  Araby» 

Thou  unto  death  hast  bow'd  I 

Once  flowering,  wilt  thou  never  more 

Give  thy  pale  beauty  back  ? 
O,  canst  thou  not  thy  fragrance  pour 

Upon  the  sunbeam's  track  ? 

Thou  flower  of  summer's  starlit  night. 

When  whispering  fareweU, 
Bear*st  thou  a  hope,  fh>m  this  dim  worldy 

Mid  brighter  things  to  dwell  ? 

Thou  hast  unseal'd  my  thoughts*  [deep 
fount. 

My  hope  as  thine  shall  be, 
And  my  heart's  incense  I  will  breathe 

To  Heaven,  bright  flower,  with  thee. 

EVENING  PRIMROSE. 

**  The  sun  his  lateet  ray  has  shed. 
The  wild  bird  to  its  nest  has  sped. 
And  bads,  which  to  the  day*beam  spread 
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"  "nicD  wliy  ai 
Fal«  flowir,  wl 
Are  DQl  ths  «a 


Each  ikiKlrr  itBrn. 
plate  drwilrap*  ilnping 
Bulh  IlieP  nnd  tbrm  ? 


"  Etc  ia  my  nooD.  At  tbl<  illll  hour. 
When  »rilr  ileapi  ouh  tlitcr  Sowrr, 
Sola  watchrr  of  the  duskf  bowpr 

IjojUbe; 
And,  eoDK-Ioiu,  fael  tha  pale  moon  ihoircr 

Her  light  oD  mt. 

"  Swa  ai  meek  •veiiitif  velli  tha  Ay, 
And  irlldlr  '''"'>  ^^^  kn>(*e  fliu  bf. 
And  on  mr  brtaittlw  dnrdropt  lie, 

I  TmI  to  lira ; 
Apd  what  of  Dliia  la  trtfrwacj, 

1  frwlf  tit-ib 


O  ll)tan,  uid  I'll  codbmI  (he* 

Wiaeljr  to  ahaa 
Tumuli,  and  glari>,  and  ranlly, 
Ai  I  hare  daiir. 

••  Enter  ihy  cloiiel,  (hut  llu  daor, 
Aiid  heavrnward  let  thy  apirit  loar; 
Then  tofirr  dcvri  than  baiht  the  flaiver 

On  tbca  ahatl  ^e*^ 
And  beama  which  aun  nor  moon  ran  paur 
I  Home  iliy  brunt. " 

In  "  Flor&'a  laterpreter,"  UiellnH 
to  the  Nkht-bloving  Cereal  an 
marked  "  From  the  Ladiei'  Maga- 
ziae,"  of  which  Hra  S.  J.  Hale  la 


editrofls.  Are  they  re*ll?  Ameritan  ? 
Tliere  la  &  somelliU^  BDout  them— 
may  we  nj  it  without  offence  — 
a  toue  or  fine  eimplicity  tempering 
their  eamestness—tliat  almost  makes 
us  doubt  their  being  so— aod  (bey 
bring,  thoBCh  Am,  jet  not .  uifa- 
mlUar  reeolfefltf— a  to  oiir  Bind,  ■« 
IfmhadbwdthMibaltan.,  mm- 
when  or  other,  jeen  ho.  Ym  wo 
dveaar  that  wo  ero  i■fcwk^i^  ead 
that  the  Cenoi  dujr  oeMmti  wai 
I  Boalon  flower.  Certain  wo  aio 
that  the  Erecing  Primrows  so  de- 
llghtfull]'  Huog  by  our  fair  country- 
woman, sprang  from  EajfliKh  soil'— 
we  know  not  whctlier  iu  garden — 
waate  grounil — or  on  the  dreary 
aaoda  of  the  LancaahirecoaBl,  where 
It  grows  wild  in  prorugioo.  Equally 
beaudful  are  her  lines  on  the  '■  Dark- 
flowered  Stock  GilliAower."  Ua- 
lancboly  GilUdower  it  is  often  < 
ed,  because  o^  "  " 


naace  only  u      

the  doable  vanaoeo  tia  tot  MfS] 
aod  gire  oat  their  rick  odwn  o. 
freelj  !■  the  dajibK  H  Adlr  to  de- 
■     -  Uce  of  ThoBBOB,  wh% 

a  on  the  whdo  tilbo— 
"  Anjl  UtIiIi  aiMk,  wkU  eMait  the  lar- 

daa  roond." 
'■There  aeenu,"  odda  tho  UAf,  **& 
peculiar  fragrancf  la  thO  oeeat  of 
IlIgh^blowlng  flowers ;  It  la  bob*- 
tung  aUn  to  alght-minic." 


TUB  DABK-PLOWSatD  STOCK-aiLLIPLOWin. 

"  Lon|  bath  Iba  lUy  doled  her  ailmr  ball« 
And  the  roae  droop  d  'naatb  aTSBlag^  t*'"!  apalla  j 
But  ifaau,  atill  (lerpleae,  u  tba  pie  diat  ffraad 
SiTceta  whloh  ml|ht  Mcm  fran  btrft  Moaw  akad. 
What  hotdi  thee  waklnf?— not  tba  pllt,  «r  woaa. 
That  ofl  (ram  human  boKMua  aeara  rapaaa. 

",E>et  care  and  aorrai*  watoh  tha  nlfbt-liMU*  lkroii|k ; 

Let  roiaei*  irake  to  eount  thalr  hoarda  anaw; 

But  flowera,  atreet  BsHara,  *  whleli  naltliar  ipla  nor  (el! 

Whoae  little  Itraa  ar«  one  parpetntl  uaSt, 

Children  of  aiuiahlna — 7*1  ^*-^  itij"*  laat  gkaBii 

Should  aink  to  eleqi  tilt  Tonaed  by  nMcaln^  Iwpi  " 

•■  Tha  auD  kaa  cbaar'd  dm  thruugk  tha  li*do^  day, 
The  brceia  ha*  fanu'd  me  la  lla  gantla  play, 
Tba  dew*  hsTO  ttd  me,  and  tha  MWMv  ahawar 
Temper'd  the  fecfout  ttl  tha  luAaOU^m  ^ 
Then  Is't  npt  meat,  ere  Jilt  I  daak  mj  «!«• 


iddi.] 
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<*  Reverse  the  icene— ehould  tlire«t*niiig  clouds  ptevaily 
And  loud  aod  louder  blovr  the  angry  g«lc» 
Stilly  if  it  sfNire  me  on  my  alendcr  item* 
Wliile  round  me  strewn  is  many  a  fairer  (em* 
Should  I  not  then,  in  meek  thanksgiTing,  tbed 
My  choicest  odours  when  the  danger's  fled?^ 


MY 


i»» 


Mortal,  bethink  thee !— If,  at  close  of  day» 

Both  bird  and  flower  their  grateful  homage  pay» 

This  in  sweet  odour,  that  in  tuneful  song. 

What  thankful  strains  should  flow  from  human  tongue  ? 

Oh,  think  what  nobler  mercies  crown  thy  daye  ;— 

Then  be  thy  life  one  ceaseless  act  of  praise ! 


The  White  Water  Lily,  again,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  our  native 
flowers,  aa  Sir  James  Smith  truly 
says,  expands  its  blossoms  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  middle  of  the  day 
only,  closing  towards  evening,  when 
they  recline  on  Uic  surface  of  the 
water,  or  sink  beneath  it.  The  sink- 
ing of  the  flowers  under  water  at 
night,  he  says,  has  been  denied,  or 
doubted,  and  therefore  he  was  care- 
ful to  verify  it.    The  same  circum- 


stance is  recorded  of  the  EgypUis 
N.  Lotus^  from  the  most  remote  an^ 
tiquity.  What  exquisite  linee  Mra 
Hemans  has  written  on  water-lilies  I 
Was  it  in  Loughing>Tarn  she  eyed 
them  ? — for  ihere  in  such  profosion 
do  they  floaty  that  were  they  not  to 
bink  down  below  the  water  at  iiijB|lit» 
they  would  perplex  the  images  ofttie 
soft-reflected  stars.  Here  are  lines 
which  Mrs  Hemans  will  admire  and 
lore. 


THB  WATKR-LILY. 

Yes,  thou  art  day's  own  flower — for,  when  he's  fled, 
Sorrowing  thou  droop*st  beneath  the  ware  thy  head  $ 
And  watching,  weeping,  through  the  livelong  night, 
Look'st  forth  impatient  for  the  dawning  light ; 
Aod,  as  it  brightens  into  pei^fect  day, 
Dost  from  the  inmost  fold  thy  breast  display. 

Oh  would  that  I,  fiom  earth's  defilement  frcr. 
Could  bare  my  boeom  to  the  light  like  theo ! 
But,  ah  I  I  feel  within  a  blighting  power 
Marring  each  grace,  like  hidden  worm  the  flower  ; 
And  trembling,  shrinking,  gladly  would  I  fly 
That  "  light  of  light,"  Jehovah's  piercing  eye. 

Yet  whither  can  I  go  ? — Ob,  there's  a  wave, 
"Where  he  who  weeps  for  sin  his  soul  may  lave ; 
There  would  I  plunge — and  sad,  not  hopeless,  lie 
Waiting  the  first  fair  day-spring  from  on  high  ; 
Then,  glad  emerging  from  the  healing  stream, 
Welcome  like  thee,  sweet  flower,  the  dawning  beam. 


Mrs  Sigoumey  has  been  called  by 
the  affectionate  admiration  of  her 
countrymen,  "  the  American  He- 
mans," and  she  is  riehtlv  so  called, 
inasmuch  as  she  is  tne  best  of  M 
their  Poetesses.  We  find  in  Flora's 
Interpreter  some  very  striking  lines 
of  hers,  which  we  have  great  plea- 
sure in  placing  by  the  sioo  of  some 


stanzas  inspired  by  the  same  slg&t^ 
or  idea  of  the  same  light— in  the  ima- 
ffination  of  her  English  sister— (not 
Mrs  Hemans^but  this  Lady)*and 
may  they,  tbrotith  all  life  long, 
though  sundered  by  a  wide  world  of 
waves,  be  united  in  ^love  aa  they  are 
in  genius— and  may  that  union  be 
known  wherever  Uaga  wfais  her  way. 


THE  ALPINE  FLOWERS.     MRS  SIGOURNBT. 

Meek  dwellers  mid  yon  Uanrar-iUX^kcii  0\fk\ 
With  brows  so  pore,  and  \noeai»-Vf»a(k\vi%'>\'^« 
Whence  are  ys  ?     Did  msm  w>Att>^i»<<^  Tnwws^yit  ^ 
On  Mercy's  miaslonsi  UvtX  7«as  Vkni&4  vi^i^ 


i 


TU  Mont}  of  Fhwa*. 

I'o  iho  cold  cradla  of  oUrnul  uwm. 
Or,  brcatbiiifE  on  th»  oltuiii  iddM, 
Bid  Ihcin  iviih  tear-iifops  nurlcys? 

Dare  thai  itru'ar  umoi)>her« ;  no  polar  ptM 
L'prevt  a  vctcrnn  from  i  jtt  tkcn  y  Mand. 
Lmiinf  yoarr.hMlii  Bffiiasl  Iha  llikk-rlbb'rl  le«, 
And  luakini:  up  n-llh  brilliani  cyti  to  Him 
Wbm  fclda  J»  bWlB.  •••■ 
Of  dmoUlioD.     Man,  « 
O'ar  lUpperj  lUapa^  •Ti 
Of  ]rawDlD(  (olfa,  a'«r  irUch  iW  kl 
lata  atarnltr,  lnoki  ahiddariiu  gp, 
Aod  murki  ja  In  four  pladd  hwlLaiM  i 
Fearlaai,  jat  frail— ud,  «lwq4H  hk  «hUI  b 
Blnaci  jMiT  pcnoUl'd  lMMtr>     MU  (hi  fM 
Of  moDntata  lummlta  raaUof  t*  tht  Ay^ 
And,  ehaiDlD(  tlia  rapt  Mai  !■  fc"  '" 


RBODWBNDBW. 


<'  Gem  of  ib«  Alpa !  'ti*  ttnnp  to 

Augbt  bcauUfnl  ■■  thoa, 
Gtad'nliig  tho  *  aollUrjr  plaoa' 

With  unexpected  glow. 
Yet,  bright  one !  cold  tbf  bed  mini 
And  hanb  thjr  svenlng-lallaby  ; 
Would  thou  wert  planted  in  the 
WblehBummerweavHfoifblTdant 
And  rock'd  to  alumbv  hf  the  gale 
She  brrathn  In  yonder  aunny  *•!•  I " 


Ha  apaka  m«  iMa  tai^  i  dMi. . 


Ob  tell  ma  not  of  rallej  fair, 
Where  sweeter  floir'Tett  bloom 
have  auii  and  bealtfaful  air 


In 


iinuin> 


duth  thy  aympalbf 
Domnnd  uDie  poor  return  from  un; 
And  wbal  if  1,  frail  lowly  Ibluf, 
Surb  Uuon  to  thine  beart  might  brin^ 
That  thou,  In  xfier  bnnr,  (bouldrt  bliaa 
The  doiv'ret  of  the  wildeToew. 

Id  Britain,  and  In  America,  rell- 
sion  iivea  pure  and  Btroug  m  light 
in  the  hearts  of  all  virtuoui  women. 
Ther  ore  all  Cbrlitiani.  Intellect 
doei  not  with  them  kill  Feeling  i  and 
the  more  enlightened  Ibef  are  In  all 
the  whdom  oT  this  world,  the  wan 
free-winged  are  their  towing  flWita 
heavenward  to  the  aource  of  all 
Love,  and  all  Pitf,  Genius  wttk 
them  Is  unirormlr  inspired  brPaltli. 
An  h  is  n-ith  the  bigb,  ao  te  it  wUh 
the  hambie;  and  wua  ever  bflnd— 
not  we — of  anv  female  dtajlu  k«t 


Se  odU,  B»  hard,  tin  Ml  it  ntt 
AhBMicfuAtdlTlw. 

FaaTaC  thMi  thia  U'"  ■-    ■-• 


or  daapdri  ualmt,  ■ndtfi.thHtSi 
of  crwtlw  aaeMingt  '        " 
llere  In  ChriMlMd^ai 
oaeful  to  prcaem  tM  »Mk  frai 
danger  ot  nnltf  tad  tha  pH 
Br  OH  nllgloaa  vbtoe  «f  oar  « 


Brounllgloaavi 

haaUlbKUbaw . 

ofourhsaaelwUlmi.  LMthMil) 


Dm  too  HMf  of  *A 

hUMTi^  md  tuf  wu 

hMoao  frM4«tora  toot  asd  « 
Id  tMt  wm  ^cwi  ^llj  rMisi 


]6d4.] 
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18,  too  much — and  too  much  super- 
stition— yet  their  power  is  confined 
within  very  limited  ranees,  and  is 
seen  extending  itself  in  folly  not  alto- 

?[ether  harmless  indeed,  for  there  are 
ow  harmless  follies,  and  that  which 
regards  our  duties  to  the  Deity  can- 
not but  be  always  disastrous,  and 
finally  escaping  in  hysterics  and  the 
vapours.  But  how  beautifiU  is  fe« 
male  piety — pure  and  simple  as  that^ 
of  children — in  the  female  characte/ 
— in  the  maids  and  matrons  of  the 
country  of  Milton  and  Washington ! 
Laughable — if  it  were  not  loathsome 
—to  hear  men  of  no  knowledge — no 
talents — no  thought — mere  men  of 
ill-chosen,  or  rather  unchosen  words 
— vaunting  themselves  on  their  In* 
credulity  or  disbelief  of  all  sacred 
truths,  who,  if  they  could  but  use 
their  eyes  and  their  ears,  would  see 
and  hear  reproof  and  admonidon, 
and  the  holy  arguments  of  innocence 
and  peace,  in  the  faces  and  voices  of 
them  dearest  to  God  and  his  Son. 
Such  a  persuasive  believer  is  the  en- 
lightened lady  who  has  here  so  beftu- 
tifully  explained  the  moral  and  the 
rf'liffion  silently  spoken  bv  Flowers. 
Well  has  she  illustrated  her  text— 
«  Consider  Uie  Lilies  of  the  Field." 
Surely  in  the  following  lines  there  Is 
profound  pathos. 

THE  ASPEN. 

Daylight  is  closiliig,  but  the  WMt 
Still  with  the  pomp  of  suntet  glowsi 

And  criuiiton  cloud  ou  iuouiitatn\  breait, 
And   tower,  aiid  tplre,   its  radiance 
throws, 

\Vhile  one  by  one  in  eastern  skies 

'-  The  stars  which  usher  evening  rise." 

Jloir  deep,  how  holy  is  the  calm ! 

Each  sound  seems  hush'd  by  magic 
8l>el], 
A%  if  sweet  peace  her  honied  balm 

lilcnt  with  each  dewdrop  as  it  fell. 
Would  that  thr  cares  which  man  pursue 
A  pauae  like  this  of  nature  knew« 

Yet  in  thisi  deep  tranquillity, 

When  eVn  the  thistle's  down  is  still. 

Trembles  yon  towering  aapeu-tree, 
Like  one  whoM  by-gonu  deeds  of  ill, 

At  hush  of  night,  before  him  sweep 

To  iflpre  his  dreams  and  '  murder  sleep** 


And  of  thai  deed  Us  leaves  confess 
£'er  since  a  troubled  consciousness. 


'3 

Jfifoj 


in  Highland  wilds,  *tis  said, 
it  truth  now  laagbs  at  fancy's  lore,) 
of  this  tret  the  cross  was  miln, 

Which  m%  Xh9  Lord  «f  Glory  W^ 


We  boast  of  clearer  light,  but  say- 
Hath  science,  In  her  hifty  pride, 

For  every  legend  swept  away, 
Some  better,  holler  truth  supplied*? 

What  hath  she  to  the  wanderer  given 

To  help  him  on  his  road  to  heaven  ? 

Say  who  hath  gazed  upon  this  tree 
With  that  strange  legend  in  his  mind, 

But  Inward  turned  his  eye  to  see 
If  answering  feeling  he  could  find, 

A  trembling  for  that  guilt  which  gave 

His  Saviour  to  the  cross  and  grave  ? 

And  who  such  glance  did  inward  bend. 
But  scom'd  the  apathy  and  prldo 

W'hich  makes  him  slight  that  more  than 
friend 
For  him  who  bled,  for  him  who  died ; 

Nor  pray'd  his  callous  heart  might  prove 

What  'tis  to  tremble,  weep,  and  love  ? 

How  easily  can  the  heart  diange 
its  mood  from  the  awful  to  the  so* 
lemn— from  the  solemn  to  the  sweat 
— and  from  the  sweet  to  the  gay- 
while  the  mirth  of  this  carelees  mo- 
ment is  unconsciously  tempered  by 
the  influence  of  tliat  holy  liour  that 
has  subsided  but  not  diea«  and  con« 
tinues  to  colour  the  most  ordinary 
emotion,  as  the  common  things  m 
earth  look  all  lovelier  in  imbibed 
light,  even  after  the  serene  moon  that 
had  yielded  it  is  no  more  visible  in 
her  place  I  Most  gentle  are  such 
transitions  in  the  calm  of  nature 
and  of  the  heart ;  all  true  poetry  ia 
full  of  them;  and  in  music  how 
pleasant  are  they,  or  how  affisct- 
ingl  Those  alternations  of  teara  and 
smiles,  of  fervent  aspirations  and  of 
ouiet  thoughts  I  The  organ  and  the 
^olian  harp !  As  the  one  has  ceased 
pealing  praise,  we  can  list  the  other 
whispering  it — nor  feels  the  soul 
any  loss  of  emoUon  in  the  change- 
still  true  to  itself  and  its  wondroui 
nature— just  as  it  is  so  when  from 
the  sunset  clouds  it  turns  its  eyes  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  a  dewdrop  or 
an  insect's  wing.  In  the  poems  now 
before  us  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  called  mirth;  but,  compared  with 
the  preceding  strains,  the  following, 
as  they  are  lowlier  far«  so  may  they 
bo  said  to  be  cheerful,  and  the  one 
little  simple  set  of  stanxas  reads  well 
afier  the  odk^v  A^Sm^  ^^  ^rwca.^  ;^ 
Co^^^u-ViiQ^^  %>»%  ^5m»  ^3w 
\i«npyaft\ 


tIB  The  MuT'u 

TRE  S<:AII.BT  PIHPKRMit. 
Up  Mid  nlirond— tilt  furlh  puts  on 

Th«  hemTrns  (facir  glnTi  ^  lb«  «<ia 

Hfjoleelh  on  bl>  wmy. 
Not  vainly  iball  b«  ihcd  lili  n)- ; 

Ynn  mauntwn'i  hcLgbl  I'll  hivre. 
Or  trim  tbj  ikiR  lo  light  ud  giri 

And  mk«  tha  dtrabFrini  mTC 
Hark !  how  the  Freth  bnm  bran  aki^ 
To  hcavtn  wide  lutura'*  matin  aonf . 

But  whet  U  hen  ?  Th«  pimptTDel 

UroopiBK  with  c1oM-«hul  eye — 
Tru«  tigu,  ao  villas'  "P*  '*"i 

Of  itoi-m  and  tcmpett  nlsh — 
But  (lira  feuch  bright  and  giorioug  ihj 

Shall  know  UD  cloud  lo-day; 
1),  then,  thy  darkling  firophccy 

Ulvc  (0  tha  wlndi  awayi 
And  own,  nliilit  thou  yon  huvtni  dtiat 

For  once  thou  hwl  not  md  tfatm  trna. 

Dtapile  my  launl,  tbe  prMclent  flowar 

Still  cloi'd  >u  paUla  brigbl, 
Aud  (oon  ib<  ■torm,  with  Tolce  of  power 
>     Sbew'd  lis  forebadingi  right. 
Til  aver  thus— wime  luddni  blight, 

Whm  mnit  WB  dream  of  Joy, 
Dots  on  Ihc  shining  prospect  light 

la  mar  it  and  deatroy. 
Oh  !   when  Ilka  tbli  poor  flower  shall  I 
Siicern  aright  ma's  ebaHglnf  aky? 

THE  COUMON  BHAHBLC. 
^Vhat  doat  thou  here,  pale  flower  ? 
Thou  that  afore  wert   never  mid  lo 

In  gny  parterre,  or  genlla  lady^  bower, 
Id  lover's  wreath  or  port's  gifted  lln*. 


'itiid  buds  whose  beauty  finiry'i  eye  cd- 
chanw, 
AVJioie   TrsgraDce   puts   (by  ■centlcu 
Ifhvci  to  shame  ? 


Hardent  of  leasami  thii. 

To  anfler  wrong  with  mecbaa^— few, 
bow  few, 
]lle  band  which  imitei  unjutitly  atoop  lo 

Or  blenlngi  on  thdr  fotmm'*  palAi- 
wBj  •tntr, 


'I'hcn  wtlcomi^  lowly  flown*  t 

Welcome  amM  (fa«  fragraM  Mill  iba 
K"J  t  ;-    - 

Far  whMi  tf  •■  IW  lUi^ta  «■■!> 

Tbe  Sculct  PitnpGrncI  (Aaagalllfl 
ArveDsli)  prrliaps  has  tiwt  duds 
from  the  Greek  rerb  nnngnlao—X 
BDiile — from  tbe  conxpktKitia  beautjr 
of  its  flowers — aaja  either  Smiih  ot 
Miller ;  and  truly,  adds  our  PocteM,  ^ 
doea  it  merit  any  title  hidicitliTe  of 
tioiple  yet  brillinnt  beauir,  for  none 
of  our  wild  flowers  can  exceed  It  in 
]oveline»B.  Tito  ADagallls  cloraelb 
petals  at  the  approach  of  rain,  a« 
farmerB  and  alicplierda.  In  tenersl, 
very  well  knofl' ;  and  lis  bRtomlng 
during  those  moTiiha,  tden  tbe  atat« 
of  ilie  Btmo^phore  is  of  tbe  most 
coDHequetice  tos^irultuntl  pursuiia, 
may  make  it  more  CDD«ult«(l  by  the 
peasant,  and  hare  thus  obtained  for  It 
the  nanieof  the  "poor  man's  weather- 

Slass."  Bui  ne  love  her  the  more  for 
le  kind  thlDi;s  she  has  Rwe«t)y  said 
of  tbe  Common  Bramble — "  that  At^ 
apised  and  maltreateil  «brub." — 
>vl)o  does  Dot  remember  "  tbe  tins 
wtien,  on  a  '  sunsbine  holiday,*  ■ 
blackberry  gaUierlng  iras  the  bigb- 
eet  treat,  ana  when  ita  inoipid  fruit 
tras  eaten  n-iih  a  relivb  far  beyond 
that  ivhicb  the  rarest  hothouse  no- 
valty  can  ■ffaid  )b  ripvyMnT'iniv 


Ing  iwfl  wlik  wUoh  hajpMMd«tf 
tuBptfubrtMh  aAar  ]|MMhM>< 


rf  P«perT.  Ae  vtiinr  iWMWHilli^ 
tbu  M  tlN>t  dv  wTiMCMai  Mr 
club  OTW  Uw  IMt?  It  li  MMki 
to  Mehinr  ptmlf  ThnlMd  nMP 
Ills  tntdltioB.    '  1  look  apw  Ufa  •■> 


_  error,  tliM  tk*  davB  Mft 
cut  ma  elob  over  tbMSi  rtar  MW' 
ehu1mu,fbrtbe  avA  k  O*  LMi\ 
and  tlia  foliMN  Aoroof.'  INiwWf 
take  leave  of  this  plant,  we  must  not 
forf^et  to  notice  ils  conaextoit  wldi 
the  well-known  popular  nursery  bal- 
lad, ■  The  Babes  In  the  Wood.' 
tlotvevcr  succesgfully  the  rietng 
emotion  bad  been  combated  In  the 
pTecediiigBtaDzas,tbe  following  lii]M, 
even  at  the  hundredlii  repetition, 
'weTevn«\aira«n  the  floodgates  of 

<A&vttAi.  vKt^ ;_ 


idai] 


TAe  Moral  offTowerg. 


'  Their  little  hmdi  and  pretty*  llpi 
With  blackberriei  vrere  dyed ; 
And  when  they  8a vr  the  darkjome  night, 
Thej  eat  them  down  and  cried.'  ** 

Bless  the  bramble  and  its  berries 
—nor  can  we  conjecture  why  it 
should  be  ^'a  maltreated  shrub,"  any 
morethanwhy  the  *<YellowYeldrin  " 
should  in  Scotland — and  we  believe 
in  England  too— be  a  maltreated  bird. 
That  be  and  she  are  so,  all  school- 
boys most  recollect  with  remorse^ 
and  John  Nevay,  weaver  in  Forfar, 
(to  whose  little  forthcoming  volume 
of  Poems  we  ask  you  to  subscribe, 
for  bis  sake,  ours,  and  your  own 
-—for  such  of  them  as  we  have  seen 
are  very  natural  and  touching,)  has 
some  pretty  lines  on  the  persecution 
they  have  so  long  endured,— lines 
which  we  have  by  heart,  but  disor- 
derly, else  had  we  quoted  them  now, 
to  give  you  a  painful  pleasure.  There 
is  a  drop  of  the  devil's  blood  in  the 
Yellow  Yeldrin's  head,  believes  the 
whole  rural  Scottish  Infantry,  and 
parbh  schools  assail  him  with  all 
manner  of  missiles,  as  soon  as  they 
see  him  sitting  on  the  low  hedge-row, 
and  not  far  from  his  mate,  who  Js 
couched  coweringly  in  her  black- 
hairlined  nest  among  the  ditch- 
grass,  concealed  not  without  the 
common  cunning  of  her  kind ;  yet, 
alas!  by  some  fatality,  always  dis- 
covered even  by  urchins  not  seeking 
for  them,  for  the  pretty  creatures 
(and  are  they  not  pretty,  and  do  not 
they  pipe  sweetly,  and  somewhat 
sadly  and  wildly  too?)  are  fond  of 
building  by  roadsides  and  footpaths, 
and  everywhere  *'  the  ieast  remote 
and  inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod." 
They  know  not—not  they— not  the 
remotest  suspicion  have  they  that 
they  are  more  disliked  by  schoolboys 
and  girls  than  any  other  bird, — the 
hedgesparrow,  for  instance,  or  the 
linty ;  but  these  are  general  favour- 
ites— more  especially  the  linty— and 
no  wonder,  for  how  gentle  are  all 
its  habiti — it  is  not  so  shy  as  the  bird 
with  the  <<  lo !  five  blue  eggs  are 
gleaming  there"— and  then  not  the 
laverock's  ownself  excels  the  linty 
in  singing  — though  the  laverock 
slugs  best  near  the  gates  of  heaven, 
and  the  linty  on  a  pearled  broom- 
spray,  little  higher  than  the  heads  of 
the  staring  lambs.  And  what,  pray, 
CMn  the  devil  possibly  have  to  do 
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with  so  harmless  a  creature  as  the 
Yellow  Yeldrin— with  so  harmless  a 
shrub  as  the  common  Bramble  ?  For 
he  too  is  harmless,  if  you  but  let  him 
alone,  and  even  then  your  leg  suf- 
fers less  from  his  teeth  than  his  body 
suffers  from  your  clumsy  heels,  as, 
leap! Off  liefore  you  look,  you  descend 
upon  him  anticipating  no  evil,  and 
crush  him  down  behbid  his  own  old 
mossy  wall.  Happy  Bird,  and  happy 
Plant,  in  spite  of  all  the  rational  ani- 
mosity of  man !  And  ye  have  both  at 
last  found  your  poets,  and  a  place, 
denied  to  many  upstarts  who  have 
misused  you,  in  Blackwood*s  Maga- 
zine. 

But  there  is  another  American 
lady  whom  we  must  not  forget  to 
remember,  now  that  we  are  review- 
iog  a  book  on  Flowers,  for  she  has 
addressed  several  very  pretty  poems 
to  piuk,  and  crocus,  and  hyacinth, 
and  other  darlings ;  and  here  is  one 
to  a  crocus,  at  once  natural  and  in- 

geoioufl Miss  H.  F.  Gould.  She, 

too,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  Bostonian, 
and  her  name  has  a  Scottish  look  and 
a  Scottish  sound  to  our  eye  and  ear, 
which  do  not  make  its  owner  lesa 
pleasant  to  our  fancy,  though  we 
have  never  seen,  and  may  never 
see  her  face— but  we  have  heard  it 
is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  that  she 
has,  as  every  poetess  should  have, 
very  beautiful  eyes. 

THE  crocus's  soliloquy. 

Down  in  my  solitude  under  the  mow. 
Where  nothing  cheering  can  reach  me; 

Here,  without  light  to  nee  how  to  grow, 
ril  trust  to  nature  to  teach  me. 

I  will  not  despair,  nor  be  idle,  nor  frown, 
I.iock*d  in  so  gloomy  a  dwelling ; 

My  leares  shall  run  up»  and  my  roots 
shall  run  down, 
AVhile  the  bud  lu  my  bosom  it  swelling. 

Soon  as  the  frost  will  get  out  of  my  bed» 
From  this  cold  dungeon  to  free  me^ 

I  win  peer  up  with  my  little  bright  head; 
All  will  be  joyful  to  see  me. 

Then  from  my  heart  will  young  bads 
diverge. 

As  rays  of  the  sun  from  their  foeva. 
I  from  the  darkne«  of  earth  will  tmsrgs 

A  happy  and  beautiful  Crocua  I 

Gaily  arrdy*d  in  my  yellow  and  green. 
When  to  thalt  xVmi  WaM^^CNMSBk^ 
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Minf,  perhl])!,  troA 

Tbli  llttli  Iman  mir  Mttow— 
PitleQttii.cliiT,thrBa|litli|l«MilcrtkMr, 

Wb  some  out  tha  kri(ht«  M-nMNw  1     tke  CWHir, 
Alp^andAn 
MIh  Gould  win  be  pletwd,  wft  tre    la  fe/Mva 
■lire,  to  iee  Lines  to  ttia  Crocus  h     awmiM  di 


Hi 


good  u  her  owd,  placed  beeldo  tbote  ww  wflh  obiHgf  hvMit  ft  b  ■ 
from  the  volume  tliat  hu  given  ft  Md  tUDg  tmt  ptMkr  vkaa  sfartl* 
chBrm  to  tblB  Article,  which  will  be    rakr  Mrt  bmaottm  Om  fJMhlM'  Om 


i^e.  Anrai%B,«baift 
cndi  faftUo^  lad  rHi 


felt  kcroBS  the   Atlantic— a  Tolum* 

which  we  promiie  to  und  to  her,  if  cndi  hftUo^  ftad  nn  wmm 

ehe  will  be  bo  kiodaB  toaccept  it,  but  rige,  ^Ikar  tbst  *•  4i*h«  art  b-lB 

first  to  let  uB  know  how  to  direct  IL  dunrof  d« 

"-  klitltatnn 


Virull  loved  the  crocua  as  well 
did  bis  own  bees ;  and  HUtoo  glrea 
it  a  place  in  Paradise. 

"  ■  nMk'd  bj  th«  chlllr  btut, 

And  'mid  thi  ooM  inowptapla^ 
Why  d*  ye  deck  th«  wMta 
'  Wban  other  buda  are  Ottfiog  ? 

Did  yc,  u  ihey, 

A  while  deUy 
Till  iofttr  gilei  wtra  (IghlDC, 

rtrchanca  no  flower 

In  summer  bower 
Wilh  y»  in  Gharmi  were  v'"fl' 


tore  ftr  te  l>  jftiBirt 

hbwnr.  TkmSm 


po«(iftn  . 

tteTimldltj  dtar  dbOiIa  I*  ttm 
ibalr  iiwpiiMton  to  n  ■■•«■•  te 
WHlraned  hi  MOHBl^  dTUgh  alMl. 
ndrabr  AmIWL  Ii^«mmW»> 
■MBironUp  M  IMMnortMkHL 
froMn^leh  it  ImttfMdMnr.ftr 
M  other  raw  An  bwnM  In 
wwlmew  wwlel  of  ■■  « 


Froi 


The 


'  No  Tarvld  beam,  'tli  true. 
Lady,  our  alninber  breakalb, 
ram  our  light  cup*  tba  dew 
No  apartive  lepbyr  abakelb ; 
Meralij)  of  ipring. 
The  wind'i  rude  winj 
n>pe  wilh  at  her  e>illiii{, 
And  calmly  eye 
Through  darkling  sky 
anow-Haks  thitkly  falling, 


aay  yirld 


"'  From'lilleBorthe  field," 

Lady,  ibnu'rt  Inu^hl  to  bo] 
Leuoni  which  well  i 

And  might  «B  dare 

Their  tnak  to  abare, 
We'd  aay,  may  duly  And  thes 

Frampi  al  her  call 

What  e'er  befall. 
To  acl  llie  pari  anign'd  tha*.'" 


TOttw  lidiw  MAj  ehilKfJt  aM 
ire  iUlfal  hi  iMrnl^  nd  «f«uli  la 
■ddi  ]— ft  baradcM  Mln  ataa  Wdfa 
««»7,  forthafidrChMMiirilllMrar 
diicerer  tte  rtilliiiiBhw^  mm». 
MwBWhIte,  the  bworftohaw  ■■■■ 
ftotMcnpr  all  nstle  bftioaw;  aal 
we  belieTB  the  Ion  of  poeUi'  ftai 
of  (be  worM  of  fhiUo»-«Bd  WOr 
in  thoee  di«lee  wUdi  Modaotly  Bad 
ntioftftllr  call  thoMdvw  "  gMd 
society,"— floariibai  qnletiriada»> 


We  cannot  help  beliering  that  it 

Is  greatly  for  the  good  of  the  minds 

of  the   rising  generation,    *■— '   — 

poems    are    publlsbed    m 

thBtbavewhatiscalledBrun.   Thu'e 

was  something  illusory  In  the  paa- 

■ion  that  burned  for  "  tbe  last  new 

poem."     Ab  soon  aa  tt  was  gratified 

— and  it  Bometlmes  was  so  by  a 
sjfl^/e perusal— the  "last new  i^m" 
wttH  Sitag  like  a  weed  away,  aal  thft 
Sckle  render  began  to  Ions  for  vn-    '&ikMuA&|^ 


obtnuiTelyi— ft!  ell  real  hma  d»» 
and  Snds  la  ptfttiT  ft  pan  md  la> 
creasing dellflhk  ItleloTftdaMrhr 
thoae  who  do  lore  it  for  hi  awa 
take;  they  go  bade  apoa  tha  ian 
mortel  stralBS  with  which  tha  rift- 
rioBs  EnglUi  library  bai  beaa  iM 
by  BaU*e  nniiii  wwldBg  fbr  lie  < 
diTlaa  eajoymeav  aai  pttr  Oe 
ther  wade  l>y  the  aaoe  gUh^taM 


Blaaa  ahoat  thafr  pet  poMi^  irtlia 
published  Bow-Vday.  'Tll!?'^.^a.T[?'J**""^ 
.?iac.,ledanin.   T^e     ^^W.^S^^illSra ISTS 


Ofttsntadtboi^liti." 

A  few  yean  more  of  lUa  axao^ 
ftiA  fawn  iCM^iAriUL  UOaMoft  af 
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spirit^  or  perverts  it  in  the  more  ma- 
lure — and  we  shall  have  among  us 
again  not  only  a  genuine  and  enlight- 
ened love  of  poetry,  but  nevr  poets 
will  appear,  heralds  '*  of  a  mighty 
band  ensuing ; "  and  human  life,  re- 
studied  by  creative  genius,  will  shew 
itself  inexhaustible,  and  bright  with 
fresh-kindled  beauty  at  every  touch 
of  fire. 

But  how  can  we  or  any  one  know 
the  true  state  of  poetical  feeling  in 
people's  hearts  durinff  such  a  talk»< 
tive  age  as  this  ?  ''Stillest  streams 
oft  water  richest  meadows,"  and 
how  still  over  all  our  land  must  be 
now  flowing  thousands  of  clear 
currents  of  fertilising  feelings,  that 
impress  a  green  beauty  on  all  their 
bamcs,  as  uiey  smile  with  their  own 
spots  of  private  sunshine  I  Books 
that  the  loud,  eager,  witless  world 
sever  hears  of,  what  delight  may  they 
not  afford  to  hundreds  of  simple 
hearts  I  That  the  world— engrossed 
as  it  is  with  its  own  too  often  vain, 
and  worse  than  vain  concerns — do 
hear  of  the  "  Moral  of  Flowers,*'  we 
have  now  taken  care;  and  our  re- 
commendation will  not  be  neglected 
by  not  a  few  happy  families,  whom 
our  heart  visits  oftener  than  they 
may  think — often  when  the  whole 
household  is  hushed  in  sleep,  and  then 
we  look  into  the  moonlit  windows, 


ait 

breathing  a  blessing  and  a  prayer. 
Is  not "  The  Myrtle^*  a  pious  poem  ? 
And  thou,  Eleanoral  who  carriest  out 
thine  own  home-tended  myrtle- 
given  thee  by  old  Christopher  North, 
that  queer  old  bald-headed  man  with 
the  crutch,  whom  thou  refusedst 
for  a  whole  day  to  like,  and  now  say- 
est  thou  dost  love — into  the  sunny 
showers  of  May,  and  leavest  it  to 
rustle  at  its  leisure  to  the  fitful 
breezes— wilt  not  thou  read  them  to 
thyself  with  a  sweet  sensation  at  thy 
sinless  heart, — Klines  that  might  have 
been  written  on  that  very  brightest 
of  all  myrtles,  which*  after  Uiou  hast 
got  them  by  heart,  will  seem  to 
thee  even  brighter  than  before,  and 
whiten  all  its  multitude  of  flowers, 
though  last  year  thou  rememberest 
them  how  they  were  whiter  thui 
snow.  Thou  mayst  not  know — but 
it  is  true—that  tender  as  it  looks,  in 
countries  where  it  grows  wild  it  is 
sometimes  found  blooming  among 
rocks ;  and  its  delicate  beautv,  when 
contrasted  with  the  ruffgedness  of 
its  abode,  seems  to  acquire  an  addi- 
tional charm— just  as  thou  thyself 
might  do — though  hardly  might  that 
be — wert  thou  to  be  taken  away  from 
thy  mother's  side,  but  unremoved 
from  the  mercy  of  thy  Maker,  and 
planted  like  a  flower  in  a  desert. 


THB  MTRTLB. 

Yet,  talce  thy  station  liere. 

Thou  flower  so  pale  and  fair! 
That  I  from  thee  may  sweetest  lessons  borrow  | 

For  thou  hast  that  to  tell, 

MethiukSf  which  suits  thee  well«^ 
The  lioferlng  hoars  of  langulshment  and  sorrow* 

The  cleft  rock  Is  thy  home ; 

Yet  sweetly  dost  thou  bloom. 
E'en  while  the  threatening  winds  are  round  thst  swelliiif  $ 

And  where*s  the  pampered  flower. 

Can  richer  fragrance  shower. 
Than  thou,  fair  blossom,  from  thy  storm-wrought  dwelling 

Say,  then,  though  pale  decay 

Wear  youth  and  health  away, 
Shall  sighs  alone  this  troubled  breast  be  heaving  f 

Oh,  no !  I'll  bless  the  chain. 

Which  to  this  couch  of  pain 
Has  bound  me  long,  for  'tis  of  mercy's  wearing. 

What  though  I  tread  no  more 

The  temple's  hallowed  floor. 
Whence  to  our  God  the  full-voiced  hymn  ssoendeth 

Yet  may  this  chamber  bs      ^ 

A  blessed  sanctuary, 
Where  to  my  whisper'd  j^rste  B!^  «ix  Bib>waA«ff9s» 
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Cut  chiefly,  gentle  flower, 

llrmiiid  mo  in  the  hour. 
When  '^niiubt  the  tempter's  might  my  foul  engafety 

A  roi-k  is  ch?l't  lor  me, 

More  Nure  than  nhelters  thee. 
Where  I  may  lately  hide^'*  the  Rock  of  Agct.'* 


lii«r. 


AH  arguments,  or  rather  objectious 
lo,  sacTrd  poetry,  dissolve  as  you 
internally  lo(»k  at  them,  like  unabi- 
ding Hjist-hhapeM,  or  rather,  like 
imagined  niiraire,  where  no  mirage 
is,  but  tlie  mind  itself  makeH  ocular 
deceptions  tor  its  own  amusement. 
By  sacred  poetry,  is  mostly  meant 
Scriptural ;  but  there  are,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  conceited  and  cal- 
lous critics,  who  would  exclude  all 
reHiri«)us  t'erlings  from  poetry,  and, 
indeed,  from  prose  too,  compendi- 
ously callinii;  them  all  cant.  Had 
such  criticasters  been  right,  all  great 
nations  would  not  have  so  gloried 
in  their  grrat  bards.  Poetry,  it  is 
clear,  e'nihraces  all  we  can  expe- 
rience ;  and  every  high,impas8ioned, 
imaginative,  intellectual,  and  moral 
Btat(»  of  being  becomes  religi«)us  be- 
fore it  pajises  away,  provided  it  be 
left  free  to  seek  the  cm|)yrean,  and 
not  adstricted  to  the  glebe  by  some 
severe  slavery  of  condition,  which 
destroys  the  desire  of  ascent  by  the 
same  inexorable  laws  that  palsy  the 
power,  and  rec<»nciie  the  toilers  to 
the  doom  of  the  du>t.  If  all  the 
Htales  of  bt'iiii;  tint  poetry  illustrates 
do  thus  tend,  of  ilicir  own  artrord, 
towards  r(*liuioiJs  e]«*v;iiion,  :ill  hit^'h 
poetry  iiMi>t  In*  rolii^ious ;  and  so  it 
is,  for  its  wliole  l:ingu,i:;e  is  breath- 
ing of  a  life  "  al)ovi^  tlic  smoke  and 
stir  of  this  dim  spot  which  men  call 
earth  ; ''  and  the  feelinjs,  impulses, 
motives,  asplraiicnis,  ohIiuMtions,  du- 
ti«irt,  priviit  j^'»s,  whirh  it  shadows 
forth  or  emluKlies,  enveloping  them 
in  solemn  shade  or  attractive  light, 
an^  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  nmni- 
festly  or  secretly,  allied  with  the 
sense  of  tlu?  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  th(»  belief  of  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  retribution.  Extin- 
guish that  sense  and  that  belief  in  a 
poet's  soul,  and  he  may  hang  up  his 
Larp. 

^or  are  these  sentiments  of  ours 


not  universal,  though  often  denied 
when  thus  explicitly  stated ;  they  are 
confessed  by  all  human  beiofft  when 
"  ruefully  seized  and  shedding  bit- 
ter tears/*  or  when  in  some  great 
joy  they  seem  walking  side  by  aide, 
and  hand  in  hand,  with  an  angel, 
without  aid  or  need  of  wings,  along 
the  cerulean  vault  of  heaven. 

We  never  are  disposed  not  to 
enjoy  a  religious  spirit  in  metricid 
composition,  except  when  induced 
to  suspect  that  it  is  not  sincere,  and 
then  we  turn  away  from  the  hypo- 
crite, just  as  we  do  from  a  pious 
pretender  in  the  intercourse  or  life. 
Sho(!king  it  is,  indeed,  to  see  fools 
rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread; 
nor  have  we  words  to  express  our 
disg  ust  and  horror  at  the  sight  of  fools, 
not  indeed  rushing  in  among  those 
awful  sanctities  before  which  angels 
veiled  their  faces  with  their  wingv, 
but  mincing  in,  on  red  slippers  and 
flowered  dressing-gowns,  would-be 
fashionable  puppies^  with  crow- 
quills  in  hands  like  those  of  milli- 
ners, and  rings  on  their  fingers,  and 
afterwards  extending  their  notes  into 
sacred  poems  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic,—  pcnnya-liners,  reporting  Uie 
judgments  of  Pro\idence  as  they 
Would  the  proceedings  in  a  Police 
Court. 

Women  never  do  this — in  their 
religion,  as  in  every  thing  else,  they 
are  all  sincere;  therefore,  in  their 
poetry,  we  see  themselves — we  love 
them  for  its  sake,  and  it  for  theirs. 
Caroline  Bowles  is  a  Christian  poet- 
ess in  her  **  Solitary  Hours,"  as  she 
is  a  Christian  lady  in  her  life,  not 
solitary,  but  retired  ;  and  Felicia 
Hemans  could  not  so  charm  all  hearts 
by  her  pictures  of  purity  and  devo- 
tion, did  we  not  knpw  that  her  own 
beautiful  children  beside  her  knees 
look  up  to  her  face, 

'*  And  lisp  with  holy  look  their  eveniof 
prayer." 
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All  poets  are  poets  of  the  poor. 
For,  is  not  the  whole  human  race  a 
poor  race,  subject  to  sin,  sorrow,  and 
death?  Princes  are  paupers,  auto- 
crats, almsmen — and  they  Icnow  they 
are,  in  spite  of  their  subjects  or 
slaves.  The  world  is  a  work -house, 
and  its  rulers  overseers.  Their  high 
mightinesses,  the  magistrates,  are  all 
accountable  to  tlie  cholic ;  and,  even 
in  this  life,  obedient  to  the  diet  of 
worms.  Who  but  a  fool  dare  lift  up 
his  voice  and  say,  "  I  am  rich,"  when 

Ealsy  at  the  very  moment  may  wring 
is  mouth  awry,  or  apoplexy  smite 
him  into  a  breathing'ctoa  ?  Strip  the 
rich  man  of  his  purple  and  fine  li- 
nen— and  what  an  exposure  of  shri- 
velled skin  —  marrowless  bones  — 
flesh  not  like  grass,  but  straw !  Beau- 
ty, thought,  intellect,  genius,  virtue 
— what,  in  this  mysterious  life  of 
ours — what  even  are  they?  Shut 
your  eyes  and  open  them,  and  what 
a  ghastly  transfiguration !  In  their 
room,  loathsomeness,  imbecility, 
idiocy,  insanity,  vice,  wretchedness, 
and  vro^i  aq^  i>  ^^  i^ot  enough  of 
itself  to  convince  us  in  our  worst 
pride,  that  wo  are  all  most  miserably 
poor,  to  think  that  the  round  earth 
Is  not  merely  trenched  all  over  with 
our  graves,  but  composed  of  our 
very  dust  ? 

This  is  one  light  in  which  huma- 
nity may  be  truly  viewed,  if  there 
be  truth  in  the  Two  Testaments.  And 
in  no  other  light  could  it  be  truly 
viewed,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  a  Fu- 
ture State.  Now,  the  ancient — the 
heathen  world,  did  not  believe  in  a 
Future  State— though  it  did  all  it 
could — strove  with  all  its  mind,  heart, 
and  soul,  so  to  believe — deified  he- 
roes— and  changed  them  into  stars. 
Imagination  created  its  own  mytho- 
logies, fluctuating  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  there  was  something 
of  a  saving  spirit  even  in  that  super- 
stition. How  fair,  and  how  foiil 
were  those  creations  of  genius  I 
Their  worst  sins,  and  their  most  pi- 
tiable weaknesses,  did  his  worship- 
pers attribute  to  Almighty  Jove.  The 
character  of  his  court  —  however 
veiled  in  beauty  and  in  grandeur 


by  a  people  as  sensual  as  imagina- 
tive— partook  of  that  assigned  to  the 
Ruler  of  Olympus.  And  Nature's 
self  was  outraged  by  the  anthropo- 
morphism that  covered  earth's  most 
beautiful  and  illustrious  regions  with 
shrines  dedicated  to  idols  and  ora- 
cles that  sanctioned  sin,  while,  in 
ambiguous  responses,  they  shadow* 
ed  forth  Fate. 

Such,  then,  was  religion.  And 
how  fared  PhilosopTiy  ?  Till  So- 
crates  arose,  what  an  assemblage  of 
pestilential  clouds  I  Sometimes  the 
edges  shewed  fringed  with  light — 
but  the  Sun  of  Truth  had  there  no 
abiding  tabernacle  in  the  sky — the 
luminary  was  not  eclipsed,  but  with- 
drawn—and all  life  below  lay  in  sha- 
dow. Their  Poetry  ?  It  was  in  much 
divine.  But  oh !  those  dismal  Trage- 
dies—elevating but  to  cast  down-— 
kindling  the  torch  of  Hope  but  that 
it  might  be  extinguished  by  Despair 
— ^glorifying  the  history  of  man's 
mortal  life  by  ancestral  splendours 
made  more  lustrous  in  the  light  of 
the  lyre,  and  then  shewing  us  !a 
dreary  Hades,  thin,  objectless,  wall- 
ing, wretched,  and,  in  their  shadowy 
miseries,  unintelligible  ghosts !       » 

Christianity  came — and  what  a 
change  was  wrought  on  man's  know- 
ledge of  heaven  and  of  earth  1 
Wretches  as  we  all  are — it  told  us 
we  are  all  brethren  in  wretchedness 
—and  the  load  was  at  a  few  words 
lightened  by  Sympathy  and  Love. 
But  it  told  us  far  more — that  there 
is  but  one  God — a  truth  which  phi- 
losophy never  of  itself  discovered, 
though  it  might  suspect — that  he 
cared  for  his  creatures — ^''that  the 
blue  sky  bends  over  all,"  and  that 
the  sun  is  a  type  of  that  eye  that 
sees  the  sparrow  fall  to  the  ground, 
to  the  ground  go  temple  and  tower, 
and  the  citied  ground  itself  turned 
topsy-turvy  by  earthquake. 

To  man  was  now  given  a  new— 
that  is,  a  regenerated  spirit.  And 
wicked  as  the  world  yet  is — it  is 
peopled  now  with  Thoughts  and 
Feelings  that  were  not  before  the 
Advent,  because  inconceivable  by 
mere  human  reason  and  by  the  mere 
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human  heart.  Compared  with  his 
coudition  before  that  Kra,  man  is 
already  even  here  in  a  superior  state 
of  Being— for  what  some  philoso- 
phers yet  foolishly  call  Intuitions 
are  Revelations;  the  Celestial  Future 
is  felt  to  be  as  sure  as  the  Terrestrial 
Present ;  and  the  wide  Soul  of  the 
Christian  world  prostrates  itself  in 
Faith  before  the  Judgment-Seat,  seen 
by  that  spiritual  sense  not  subject  to 
ocular  deception,  as  the  iris  may  be 
looking  at  the  iris.  Relidon— Phi- 
losophy— Poetry — now  all  are — and 
may  be,  truly  called  Divine. 

The  theme  we  have  touched  upon 
is  too  high  to  be  fitly  treated  by  us 
— but  as  it  is  of  poetry  that  we  wish 
now  chiefly  to  speak— in  relation  to 
the  great  change  wrought  by  religion 
on  the  revealed  duties  and  destinies 
of  man — we  ask  you  to  reflect  for 
yourselves  on  the  spirit  by  which 
all  true  poetry  is  now  pervaded  and 
imbued— thatyou  may  feel  the  mighty 
difference  between  it  and  that  which 
characterised  the  best  poetry  of  the 
civilized  world  of  old.  What  had 
that  poetry  to  do  with  the  mass  of 
mankind  ?  Homer  was  the  most  hu- 
mane of  all  the  banls.  And  in  the 
Odyssey  we  see  swoet  glimpses  of 
lowly  life.  In  Euripides,  too,  there 
in  much  love  and  wisdom,  satisfled  to 
feel  and  think,  even  on  the  high  tragic 
stage,  of  humble  duties  and  common 
cares,  and  to  speak  of  them  in  Ian- 
guage  that,  though  it  may  awaken 
the  disdain  of  Sclilegel  and  Mitchell, 
was  pleasant  music  to  the  ears  of  So- 
crates and  Milton.  But  the  great 
Greek  poets,like  the  great  Greek  phi- 
losophers, it  may  be  truly  said,  sang 
but  of  kings  and  heroes  ;  and  the 
audiences  that  listened  to  their  lays 
— strange  to  say — seem  never  to  have 
wondered  why  the  Muses  cared  but 
for  personages  conspicuous  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  fame,  and  almost 
wholly  forgot  the  persons  obscurely 
toiling  in  the  shade  of  obscurity.  Pas- 
toral life,  indeed,  had  its  poetry, and 
we  are  not  ignorant  of  Theocritus. 
But  the  Sicilian  rather  dallied  with 
his  subject,  in  fond  flirtation,  than 
enjoyed  it  with  a  passionate  love. 
His  genius  beautifled  rusticity,  with- 
out  in  nught  doing  violence  to  the 
truth  o/' nature.  But  either  \i\ft  own 
heart  was  not  suflicienlly  Hlured  oi 
itself,  or  the  beiuijs  and  iWir  con- 
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versant— and  that  we  believe  was  the 
truth— had  not  that  in  them — for, 
after  all,  they  were  slaves— which 
must  be  outwardly  shewn  In  the  on- 
goings of  rural  life,  before  Its  charac- 
ter and  concerns  can  at  once  justifyi 
demand,  and  inspire  the  poet^  song^. 
His  pastorals,  except  in  the  art  of 
composition,  may  not  for  a  moment 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  Italian 
poets  after  the  revival  of  literature; 
far  less,  surely,  with  those  of  Ram- 
say and  Bums.  The  Gentle  Shepherd 
of  the  Pentlands  belongs  to  quite  an- 
other race  of  beings ;  and  the  sire  in 
the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  with  the 
Bible  on  his  knees— that  was  a  vision 
familiar  to  all  Scottish  eyes — but 
such  a  one  as  Greek  eves  never  saw, 
nor  was  ever  revealed  by  Apollo  to 
his  Muses. 

Poetry,  which  ought  to  be  "  wide 
and  general  as  tlie  casing  air,"  has 
not  even  yet,  perhaps,  been  inspired 
by  its  own  full  and  perfect  spirit. 
(fhristian  poets  have  not  always  car- 
ried with  them  their  Christianity  Into 
their  works;  they  have  unawares 
retained  too  much  of  the  Druidical 
worship— and  sought  for  inspiration 
in  the  woods — even  setting  up  idols 
there— or  making  themselves  the 
gods  of  their  own  religion.  Yet  all 
the  great  poems  in  our  language  are 
coloured  by  Christianity,  and  the 
claims  of  all  human  beings  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  before 
God,  are  not  only  admitted,  but  il- 
lustrated ;  the  Book  of  Nature  is  read 
by  the  light  of  the  Bible ;  in  the  Fairy 
Queen,  Una  is  Heavenly  Truth ;  and 
the  poet  of  the  Excursion  sits  reve- 
rently by  the  lowliest  grave,  and 
draws  from  the  green  turfhia  highest 
inspirations,  remembering  the  Cruss. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the 
words  with  which  we  began — all 
poets  are  the  poets  of  the  Poor. 
Perhaps  we  expressed  ourselves,  in 
our  opening  paragraph,  less  solemn- 
ly than  was  fitting,  and,  If  so,  you 
will  pardon  us.  But  now  you  at 
least  know  our  meaning;  and  will, 
we  hope,  go  along  with  us  while  we 
say  yet  a  tew  words  more  about  that 
one  word— the  Poor.  Leaving,  but 
not  forgetting,  that  other  view  of 
humanity,  that  we  are  all  poor  crea- 
tures—take the  word  "  Poor"  in  Its 
Qt<i\iv^x7  ««;w%«^^\i^\^\.  \3i%  iVdnk  to- 
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by  tvreat  They  exemplify  the  curse 
pronounced  oo  our  first  parents— ^o 
they  not  likewise  exemplify  the 
blessing  promised  to  their  seed? 
All  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God — 
to  save  all  sinners  God  died — and 
has  God,  among  his  other  gifts,  given 
genius  to  his  creatures,  which  shall 
not  be  used  by  its  possessors  for  his 
rlory,  and  for  the  good  of  all  whom 
Ee  has  created  in  his  own  image  ? 

This  is  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  it 
is  held  now  by  all  the  priesthood. 
Their  creed  Is  not  now  expound* 
ed  and  settled  for  them  by  a  com- 
mittee of  critics.  Laymen — all  men 
who  are  not  poets — dare  not  now 
speak  of  low  subjects — vulgar  cha- 
racters-^mean  incidents — including 
therein,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
millions,  all  the  human  race,  and 
almost  idlthat  concerns  them  on  this 
side  of  the  grave — and,  therefore,  on 
the  other;  for  genius  has  so  dealt 
with  such  themes,  that  in  the  light 
ffathering  round  them,  as  if  from 
Heaven,  have  "  perished  the  rosea 
and  the  palms  of  kings." 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  office  to 
trace  the  manifestations  of  this  spi- 
rit through  our  poetry,  especially 
since  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
Political  causes  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  except  in  as  far  as  they 
were  themselves  brought  into  ope« 
ration  by  this  spirit.    And,  at  the 

E resent  time^  we  believe,  in  our 
eart  and  in  our  conscience,  that  its 
triumph  would  be  more  complete, 
but  for  the  thwarting,  and  distorting, 
and  corrupting  influence  of  political 
causes,  to  which  Modem  Philosophy 
would  fain  attribute  an  enlighten- 
ment which  it  does  not  understand, 
and  of  a  character  diametrically  op- 
posite to  what  it  thinks  the  true  vir- 
tue and  happiness  of  man. 

But  wo  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  hints — and  ask  you  to 
think  of  Cowper.  Dr  Memes,  in  his 
interesting  memoir, calls  him,  rightly, 
the  Poet  of  the  Cross.  Had  his 
health  of  mind  and  bod^ — frail,  and 
awfully  uncertain — su£(ered  him  to 
mingle  more  with  the  poor,  he  had 
been  not  their  greatest  poet  in 
power,  but  their  best  in  spirit.  As 
It  was,  all  his  tenderest,  deepest, 
holiebt  sympathies  were  theirs.  Of 
Ihem,  and  their  condition,  he  was 
thinking  at  all  those  Umea  when  \a 
drew  hU  tad  but  faithful  plctuiea  of 


the  imperfection  and  worthlessnesa 
of  all  human  virtue,  without  the  in- 
fusion  of  grace  from  on  high—and 
hence  it  is  that  his  poetry,  though  ita 
subjects  lie  for  the  most  part  some- 
what or  considerably  above  what  are 
justly  called  the  lower  orders,  may 
be  understood  and  felt  by  them,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  in  good  time 
it  will  be  familiar  to  the  inmatea 
of  humble  households,  as  Young's 
Night  Thoughts — for  many  strong 
reasons,  parUy  the  same  and  partly 
different — ^long  were,  and  we  trust 
still  are — and  in  Scotland  Thomson's 
Seasons.  Cowper,  in  spite  of  his 
rueful  sorrows — had  a  large  heart  to 
the  last — for  at  the  last  it  was  not 
contracted,  but  crushed — not  nar- 
rowedy  but  darkened ;  and  till  rea- 
son's self  was  sunk  in  ineffable  hor- 
ror, he  felt,  during  all  his  own  ago- 
nies, for  all  his  sinful  brethren  of 
mankind.  And  that  surely  was  no 
selfish  compassion,  though  more  pro- 
foundly pitiful  because  of  his  sense 
of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  his 
conviction  that  of  all  who  shared 
with  him  the  same  lot,  he  was  for 
ever  the  most  utterly  lost 

The  great  French  revolution, 
many  say,  made  all  our  great  Eng- 
lish poets.  It  did  not  make  Cow« 
per,  and  it  could  not  make  Crabbe. 
England  was  at  all  times  able  to  pro- 
duce her  own  great  poets  by  her 
own  plastic  power — as  she  did  Shak- 
epeare.  Crabbe  one  day  found  him- 
self a  child  on  the  sea-beach,  playing 
under  a  boat,  that  lay  high  and  dry 
on  her  gunwale  a  few  fawoms  from 
his  father's  door.  The  old  familiar 
faces  were  to  him  the  faces  of  sea- 
faring men,  or  of  shore-farers,  their 
brethren ;  and  the  lad,  from  a  brat, 
was  a  gnostic  in  nautical  characters 
and  concerns,  as  high  up  as  skippers 
of  merchantmen,  and  boatswains  of 
men-of-war.  His  acquaintance  with 
and  knowledge  of  lite  widened  gra- 
dually away  inland,  and  for  many 
vears  he  heard  but  in  fancy's  ear  the 
hollow  sound  that  was  ever  with  hit 
boyhood  and  youth ;  and  it  was  still 
pleasant  to  his  old  age.  He  had  an 
out-and-out  look  of  a  parson,  and  he 
was  a  parson ;  but  he  had  the  heart 
—the  simple  heartland  the  mind— - 
acute  mind— of  a  tar.  From  first  to 
last  he  loved  iLV  '^^^-^  \s!«scl— >«qx 

TnO%\    W^WX^l    ^"^    TSNKCL\s^''^«5i»*- 
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ferrcd   Iiis   alTcCtioii    to   people  In  lixriiW-m  of  tin  lgoMt<«|Hi  tejkH^ 

other  coloun— even  u  far  u  Qu»-  taker  but  •fdi»BU*iiinit'ti^lMUi 

kera,  thouf^h  be  wai  do  great  ad-  lliey  grow.      Be  fwd  Hw,himi 

mirer  of  drab;  and  comprehended  writ  bf  bm«i— 4Mt  Ihtjr  wa«  «*«i|( 

in  his  affection  all   rsnks  up  to  a  the  b«at— Um  worka  « the  grau  ■•■ 

Duke  — but  bis   heart  to   the  la«  tire  poeti.      ffla   IlbiKT   me  IM 

found  itnelf  moeC  at  home  among  Bible  and  the  Book  oTlfetnra.    We 

men  of  high  aoul  but  tow  degree,  conldprorethit-^nRmui'MIMai'.i: 

who  people  our  Htormj  ahores  in  Moreow,  to  Um  art  •f'^kettT  te 

crowtls.     But  he  heeded  not,  in  htfl  1*  a  oamunnete  WHw.    TjjrHhl^ 

kindliest  moods,  whether  tbeir  soul*  Uogartii.  Wllkie— oadi '  tf -HM  }bi 

were  high  or  lo«r,  provided  thef  bad  bii  own  art  it  a  graM'  nlHttfe"IM 

some    Htrength  —  some   charaeterj  — but  In  coaeeptliMi, In  WplWi<i  i 

and  whatever  that  rJiaracter  waa.be  rim,  and  In  breadth  wd  onth'  «f 

saw  it  as  if  h-j  iatuitloo,  and  taw,  colourleg^,  Crabbe  WM  greater  lliail 

too,  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  waa  them  all  ikree-^cauld  yaafCWMfta 

from   circumstances  artiag  on  na-  them  all  three  In  one;— Hd  thM* 

ture,ROiLBtoproduceiDfiDilevariet)es  what   ia   painting    compared   Witk 

of  the  same  daaa—the  claaeea  being  poetr;-!   So  much  by  way  of  ■* kheW 

numerous  of  that  itrange  creature—  Imperfect  notice  of  the  gTeaMal  p^t 

Man.    So  attentive  was  he  to  cfr-  of  the  Pom'.  -  ' - 

cnmHtanceB,  that  every  tale  of  his  la        The  adtnireri  of  Crabta  need  W 

a  piciuro  of  a  life.    No  two  talea,  be  the  oeoraen  oF  Wordkwdrtk  Tc^ 

and  be  has  written  huodreda— but  the  Poet*  regarded  oMjfBallMrVM 

are  as  different  as   tnaj'  be;    and  adnilratt<»~nar, do'wediMb^ Wlllh 

every  one  of  them  Is  at  once  so  true  retvresee.    And  deweetJI  Wttrde 

to  nature  that  you  believe  it  all  hBp>  worth— the    phlliMophfo   MetMttf 

Eened,  and  a  novel  or  romance.    We  poet  of  the  Poor  ?    ^e^^^fettf ,  Mt'llc 

now  not  what  Ib,  if  that  be  not  gfr  poet^  the  poor.    He  li  IH6- 1v> 

niua.     It  is  a  mUuke  to  think  that  nefactor  by  boaudtyirig  ilH^  d»i 

he  dealt  only  with  the  darker  pea-  racier  and  their  condlBon'i 

aions.    He  waa  conversant  with  paa-  lie  in  "  the  liabt  of  eo 

aions   of  all   hues ;   well   he  loved  tinging  that  light  with 

emotions  tender  and  brif^ht  i  and  of  borrowed  from  the  aoB  Ihat  ahltwi 

the  virtues,  none  so  dearly  a«  lide-  before  our  aenauena  ejei,  aad  eefelili 

Illf  and  truth— witness  r-  "  '     '      ' '-       — .-.-.l,. 

and   wife,  and   widow, 

dying  for  lover's  or  husband'  _.     _    ..    _  .  ...    ^     _., _^ 

perfectly  rpsigoed  witli  breaking  or  than  nlriit    The  huti  wlisre  poor 

broken  hearta.      And  we  know  not  men  He  Mcome  holler  enta  to  tnt 

wliat  ia,  if  tliat  be  not  religion.     He  human  hearta,  beoouaa  of  that  WOB^ 

Eltied  many  nins— but  some  he  ab-  drona  beaoty  In  whIAt  byhli  m^ 

orred;   yet  he  pursued   with  hia  dllatlfe  geniua,  they  are  eaTehMd.' 

hate  the  crime,  not  the  criminal—  We  bellevet  that  what  ll  ao  tm^ 

and  him  he  lull  to  remorse,  the  exe-  monlous    mult   be   tme— and  '^HJ 

cutloner  who  occasionally  inflicts  ca-  carry  awav  with  na  fa  oar  condaBM    ' 

plial  punUhment— but  who  In  mott  thatbelier.ereDlaanioagaUttepeS 

cases  uRcs  the  rack.   And  we  know  plezlDg  and  humbHq  raaUtlea  wM 

not  what  is,  if  tliac  be   not  Moral  which  this  world  la  dhtoAed  aad 

Philosophy.    He  knew  all  kindi  of  lowered.    One  abort eeateaeeaBdlM 

minery  with  a   learned  spirit— but  more— now— npOB    the   poetry   Vt 

not  an  inhumane  ;  and  he  has  map-  Wordswonh.   Soariuatlml^lMK 

ped  them  out  in  niysterloua  emplriea  be  never  separatee  bhaaelf  ta  mbn 

— in  linps  of  blood  and  of  fire.  From  from  the  humbleat  of  bh  bretiCeA 

the  turbulence,  and  the  trouble,  and  of    mankind.      They    cannot    Hifr 

the   terror   he   had   so   profoundly  low  bis  fllriit— to  their  eyea  h«  It 

studied,  hia   own  apirit  was   free,  then   lost  In  the   empyrean.      Bdt 

ihouah   they  must  have   visited  i^  he  forgeta  not  them— when  "  work 

pngeiiif;  through  without  finding  any  ahlpplnr    at    the    temple'a    Snuk 

aliidiue  place  evf>n  in  an  abysa.    Sio  ijbi\&«,'  h«hean"thaatllliadmwll 
hn  could  calmly,  not  coldW,  t\nv    «lt^wBiLB\\i\"'\^wi«uen*'E^HKW 


ueiny  ae  nne-  oeiore  our  senauona  eyea,  BBoaeev* 

IS  many  a  maid,  Ingly  drawn  from   aome   epIrltttU 

w,   living  and  font  flowing  from  tiie  depUi  *f  Ui 

usband's  sake,  own    mord  being- mwe   tnaq^jf 
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God*8  humblest  cLildren — and  in- 
violable in  their  equality  all  the 
rights  ffiven  bjr  (jod  to  immortal 
spirits,  la  Uie  Old  Beggar  going  from 
door  to  door  he  sees  one  of  God*s 
ministers.  And  a  low-burn  man,  of 
highest  wisdom^  is  with  the  great 
poet  among  the  sunsets — an  instruc- 
tor and  a  monitor,  who  belonged  of 
old  to  *'  a  virtuous  household,  though 
exceeding  poor.'* 

England  allows  that  there  never 
was  in  time  a  country  posseBsiiijg 
such  a  peasantry  as,  during  the  life 
of  Bums,  belonged  to  Scotland. 

<(  The  ancient  spirit  was  not  dead ; 
Old   times,  she    says,    were    breathing 
tliere;** 

and  yet  a  modem  spirit  was  alive 
too,  and  new  times  had  a  breath 
of  their  own.  Manners  were  simple, 
yet  not  rude»  and  had  a  hallowing 
hereditary  influence ;  customs  of  an 
imaginative  kind  were  not  outworn ; 
popular  traditions  gave  poetry  to  pa- 
triotism ;  superstitious  feelings  were 
not  extinct,  but  they  were  almost  all 
nearly  harmless,  and  some  of  them 
even  allied  themselves  with  religion, 
which  had  better,  if  it  must  be  im- 
perfect, be  too  fearful  than  too  cold ; 
the  fdth  of  the  people  in  Christiani- 
ty was  rock-firm ;  the  national  cha- 
racter, earnest  as  well  as  ardent ;  the 
parish  schools  had  widely  diffused 
education;  habits  were  peaceful ;  mo- 
rals in  principle  rigorous— and  pl^ty 
guarded  the  virtue  of  domestic  life. 
If  all  this  be  true,  with  such  deduo* 
tions  and  limitations  as  must  always 
be  made  for  the  frailties  and  delin- 
quencies of  our  corrupt  and  fallen  nap 
ture,  surely  no  great  native  poet  had 
ever  a  nobler  field  for  his  genius  than 
Burns.  None  deny  now  that  his  ge- 
nius was  of  a  high  order.  Imagina- 
tion was  not  the  chief  faculty  of  his 
mind— but  intellect.  His  sensibili- 
ty was  exquisite  —  he  had  a  heart 
of  passion,  a  soul  of  fire— his  love 
of  nis  native  land  was  one  with  the 
love  of  life — and  he  gloried  in  having 
been  bom  a  peasant.  No  poet  per- 
haps ever  was  so  popular  as  Burns 
with  the  poor.  He  is  endeared  to 
them  by  their  pity  for  his  fate,  and 
their  forgiveness  of  his  transgres- 
sions, as  well  as  by  his  own  fine,  free, 
bold,  gladsome,  generous,  and  in* 
dependent  nature;  but  his  poetry 
is  not  only  the  people's  delignt,  buit 
their  pMe-^or  they  know  that  ill 


the  nations  of  the  world  regard  it  as 
picturing  the  character  of  the  poor 
of  Scotland. 

That  we  speak  of  Ebenezer  Elliott 
along  with  Cowper,  and  Crabbe,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Burns,  tells  how 
highly  we  rate  the  power  of  his  ge- 
nius. He  is  the  sole  and  great  poet  of 
his  own  order,  the  mechanics  and  ar- 
tisans of  England.  *'  I  am  called," 
eays  he,  proudly  and  finely,"  as  I  ex- 
pected to  be,  an  unsuccessful  imiti^ 
tor  of  the  pauper  poetry  of  Words- 
worth ;  although,  with  the  exception 
of  his  great  work,  I  never  read  his 
writings  until  long  after  this  poem 
(The  Village  Patriarch^  was  first 
printed.  I  might  be  truly  called  an 
unfortunate  imitator  of  Crabbe,  that 
most  British  of  poets,  for  he  has  long 
been  bosomed  with  me;  and  if  he 
had  never  lived,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  I  might  never  have  written  pau- 
per poetry.  However,  my  imitation 
fails,  if  it  fail,  not  because  it  is  ser- 
vile, nor  because  I  have  failed  to 
stamp  my  own  individuality  upon  it, 
but  because  my  pencil  wants  force, 
though  it  be  dipped  in  sadness  and 
familiar  with  sorrow.  The  clerical 
artist  works  with  a  wire  brush ;  but 
he  has  i>een  unjustly  blamed  for  the 
stem  colours  in  which  he  paints  the 
sublimity  of  British  wretchedness." 
Elliott  is  an  imitator  of  Crabbe,  but 
not  an  "  unfortunate  "  one  ;  —  of 
Wordsworth,  ho  is  no  imitator  atall. 
But  what  may  imitation  mean  in  the 
case  of  so  original-minded  a  roan  as 
Elliott?  Why, no  more  than  that  the 
soul  within  him  was  early  stirred  by 
the  varied  pictures  *'  of  the  sublimity 
of  British  wretchedness,"  painted  by 
him  whom  Byron  calls  *'  Nature  a 
sternest  painter, .  and  her  best" 
Crabbe's  poetry  was  felt  by  him  to 
be  truth — **  impassioned  truth" — of 
the  weal  and  woe  of  his  own  life. 
Inspired  by  it,  he  looked  about  him, 
and  saw  that  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  men  of  the  workshop 
were  capable  of  poetry  too,  be- 
cause surcharged  with  siiffering,  nor 
yet  undignified  with  virtue,  nor  un- 
elevated  by  religion.  Crabbe  let  him 
see  that  he,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  thouffh 
a  slave  living  among  slaves,  might 
yet,  by  sending  through  that  slavery 
a  searching  spirit,  become  a  poet 
among  poets.  For  endut«OLCi^  %a^ 
for   WDkyystafeTiV  Va  V%i^  n»  nx^mb^  ^» 
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tcii>ncei  but,  to  deicrlbe  ibem  wor- 
thily, lie  liad  lo  call  upon  liis  guiiius, 
■nd  tbat  ceiiiua  answered  Hie  roll, 
and  recorded  both  in  words  of  force 
mnd  fire.  "  If  my  coinpoaition  smell 
of  llic  worksliop  and  tbe  dingy  mare- 
bou'e,  I  cannot  he'p  it :  wol  is  soot ; 
and  be  nho  lires  in  a  cliimney  will 
do  wi:ll  ID  take  the  air  trlien  lie  cao, 
aud  ruralize  now  and  ibeu,  even  in 


only  now  and  then — but  oftt^n — ru- 
ralize; w'itb  the  intense  pBBHioTiHte- 
nest)  of  B  finn  spirit  escaping  from 
■molce  and  slavery  into  tbe  fresb  air 
of  freedoui— with  the  teaderness  of 
a  irenilu  spirit  commuDing  with  Na- 
ture in  Sabbath- rest.  Greedily  he 
gulps  the  dewy  breath  of  morn.  Ilka 
■  man  who  bas  been  long  eulferlng 
frnm  thirst  drinking  at  a  waynide 
well.  He  feasts  upon  the  flowera 
—with  bis  *yes  with  his  lips  j  be 
walks  alonit  the  grass  as  if  U  were 
cooling  to  tils  feel.  The  slow  typhus 
fever  perpetual  with  townsmen  is 
chaiieed  into  a  quick  gladsome  glow 
like  tV  life  of  life.   A  strong  animal 

Elcaaure  posBesaci  the  limbs  and 
ame  of  the  strong  man  released 
from  labour,  yet  linding  do  leisure 
lo  loiterinlholanes— and  away  with 
him  tn  the  woods  and  rooks  and  hea- 
ven-klsilng  bilU.  But  that  is  not 
all  Ills  pleasure— though  it  might 
Buflice — one  would  think  — for  a 
alave.  Tbroogh  all  his  senses  it  pe- 
netrates into  bis  soul — and  bis  soul 
eets  wings  and  aoars.  Yes— it  has 
Uie  wings  of  a  dove,  and  flees  away 
—and  ia  at  rest  I  Where  are  the  hea- 
venkisstng  hills  in  Hallamshlre? 
Here,  and  there,  and  everywhere — 
for  the  sky  stoops  down  to  kiss  them 
— and  the  presence  of  a  poet  scares 
not  nway,  but  coneecrateB  their  em- 

"  Under    ilia   opriijiig  tyclJili   of   llie 


Of  such  kind  Is  the  lore  of  nature 
that  breaks  out  to  all  the  composi- 
tions of  this  tuwn-bred  poet.  Nature 
to  him  is  a  mistress  whom  he  cannot 
visit  when  he  will,  and  whom  he 
wooes.Dot  stealihil)',  but  by  snatches 
—  Hnavchea  torn  from  lime,  and  shorl- 
eitt'd  bv  jiiy  that  "  ihVnks  down  hours 
to  nioi'iienta."     Even  in  liev  b""' 
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from  whicji  be  made  hU  e«cspe  to 
ruuli  Into  her  arms,  and  cla'^ii  her  lo 
his  breasL  He  kuowfl  that  bis  bliaa 
must  be  brief,  and  that  an  Iron  voice, 
like  a  knell,  is  ringing  him  back  to 
dust  and  ashes.  So  he  smothers  her 
with  kisses — and  tearing  himself 
away — again  with  bare  arms  be  la 
beating  at  the  anvil — and  feels  that 
man  is  horn  to  trouble  as  the  snarba 
fly  upnarda.  For  Ebenezer  Elliott— 
gentle  reader — la  a  worker  in  Iron — 
that  is— to  use  hta  own  worda— "  a 
dealer  in  steel,  working  bard  averj 
day ;  lltemlly  lilioiirinij  with  his  head 
and  bands,  and,  alas,  wltli  my  heart 
too!  If  you  think  the  steel-trade.  Id 
these  pro6tleBS  d•^ys,  is  not  a  heavy, 
hardworking  trade,  come  aud  break 

We  liave  worked  at  manual  labour 
for  our  amusement,  but,  it  was  «o 
ordered, nerer  for  bread — forreefini' 
and  reeving  can  hardly  be  called 
maunal  labour— it  comes  to  be  a* 
facile  to  the  fingers  aa  the  bran- 
dishing of  this  present  pen.  We 
have  ploughed,  sowed,  reaped,  in  ow- 
ed, pitchiurked,  threshed;  and  put 
heart  aud  knee  to  the  gavelock 
hoisting  rocks.  But  not  for  a  day'a 
darg,  and  not  for  bread.  Now  here 
lies  the  effectual  and  vital  distinction 
between  the  condition  of  our  poet 
and  Ills  critic — between  the  condi- 
tion of  Ebenezer  Elliott  and  that  of 
all  our  other  poets,  except  Robert 
Burns.  They  have  all  bad  to  iaor 
Bine  the  miseries  of  the  hard-trork- 
Ing  poor.  For  though  submitted  Id 
shoals  to  the  senses,  the  heart  haa 
still  to  imagine  them,  ere  It  cau  com- 
prehend them  all  witliin  Ita  aympa- 
thiea— while  Ityearneth  towards  the 
sufferers  themselres— even  aa  if  It 
were  the  heart  of  a  parent — weep- 
ing over  what  it  cannot  cure— for 
evils  there  are  to  which  comes  but 
small  though  sacred  relief,  from  the 
sight  of  the  shedding  of  kindred 
tears.  Walklne,  riding,  or  roltin? 
along  the  highroad,  a  man  call- 
ed a  gentleman  has  but  a  faint 
and  imperfect  Idea  of  the  fever 
and  fatigue  of  au  old  labourer, 
from  morning  to  night  every  day 
but  Sunday,  perpetually  breaking 
stones.  Four  fine-looking  uaniea 
men,  in  middle-life,  mowing  In  i 
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—make  a  beautiful,  a  gallant  show— 
and  v^e  sajrnot  that  their  hearts  do  not 
imbibe  through  their  nostrils  refresh- 
ment from  theawathe,  that  falls  away 
aside  from  their  regularlj  advancing 
feet,  aweet-smelling  as  if  there  thyme 
mingled  with  violets.  But  at  night, 
after  each  man  has  shaven  smooth 
an  old  Scotch  acre,  to  the  sad  afflic- 
tion of  a  partridge's  nest,  and  many 
a  byke  o'  the  brown  bees — his  back, 
broad  though  it  be  as  a  door,  and 
straight  as  an  ash-sapling,  aches  till 
the  slightest  motion  is  a  twist,  and 
every  twist  a  twinge,  and  many  a 
twinge  like  a  knife-point  piercing 
the  sinews.  For  'twas  the  first 
day  of  the  hay-harvest — and  the 
day  before  he  had  been  but  thrash- 
ing out  a  few  thrieves  of  corn, 
something  havino^  gone  wrong  with 
the  machine.  ''And  the  mower 
whets  his  scythe,"  is  a  sweet  imafe 
in  L' Allegro.  Fortunate  that  ms 
scythe  gets  blunt;  for  were  its  edge 
everfine>  swinkt  Labour  would  have 
no  rest,  and  would  jRrst  faint,  and 
then  die.  So  much  by  way  of  illus- 
tration—or you  may  think  of  Eben- 
ezer  Elliott  **  breaking  a  ton." 

Now,  Ebenezer  Elliott  will  not  suf- 
fer you  to  judge  and  feel  for  him, 
and  people  like  him  engaged  in  the 
same  or  a  similar  trade.  He  under- 
takes to  instruct  you  and  people  like 
you — not  in  his  craft — for  you  are 
not  bound  apprentice  to  him  by  se- 
ven-years-indentures —  but  in  hia 
condition — its  vices,  its  virtues,  ita 
trials  and  temptations,  its  joys  and 
its  sorrows,  both  perhaps  at  present 
beyond  your  comprehension  —  and 
in  more  than  all  that — in  the  causes 
that,  as  he  opines,  oppress  it  with 
afflictions  not  inevitable  to  such  lot, 
and  cheat  him  when  he  has  "  broken 
a  ton,"  out  of  half  his  own  and  his 
children's  riehtful  claim  to  bread. 
Hinc  iiUc  lacnrytnce — big  hot  tears  of 
wrath. 

The  Poet  of  the  Town-poor  is  a 
philosopher,  and  attributes  all  their 
miseries  to  a  single  cause — taxation 
on  the  prime  necessary  of  life.  If 
that  be  too  scanty,  conveniences, 
comforts,  luxuries,  there  can  be  none 
for  them ;  and  ought  such  to  be  the 
portion  of  his  noole  order — of  the 
mechanics,  artioans,  and  artificers 
of  England  ?— Forbid  it  Heaven  I 
And  Heaven  does  forbid  IW-biU 
JD82I  thwarts  Providence,  and  star- 


vation does  not  thin,  but  with  ghastly 
faces  thickens  the  streets. 

Now  we  need  not  say  that  Ebe- 
nezer Elliott  and  Christopher  North 
are  opposed — fixed  and  firm  as  two 
granite  pillars — on  the  question  of 
the  Com  Laws.  But  rough  pillara 
as  we  both  are — and  even  grim  to 
look  on  when  in  tjihadow — we  shine 
when  the  sun  touches  us  "  with  hia 
golden  finger."  Then  we  frown  on 
one  another  no  longer — but  we  smile 
with  a  strong  smile,  and  on  each 
pediment  you  can  read  in  the  light 
a  memorable  inscription.  No — we 
shall  not  now  quarrel  on  this  quefl« 
tion— •*  Oh  !  'tis  the  cause — my  soul ! 
it  is  the  cause ! " 

Elliott  worships  Crabbe,  because 
**  Crabbe  takes  his  hideous  mistresa 
in  his  arms,  and  she  rewards  him 
with  her  confidence,  by  telling  him 
all  her  dreadful  secrets.  The  se- 
verity of  his  style  is  an  accident 
belonging  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
majesty  of  his  unparalleled  subject. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  unhappy  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  can- 
not bear  to  read  Crabbe.  They 
think  him  unnatural,  and  he  is  so  to 
them,  for  in  their  wretched  country 
cottagers  are  not  paupers — marriage 
is  not  synonymous  with  misery." 
There  you  have  his  whole  creed. 
But  you  must  hear  him  preach — yet 
unless  your  faith  be  firm  in  the  doc- 
trines of  your  own  Church — stop 
your  ears  with  cotton — soon  as  Miles 
Gordon  the  ranter  'gina  blow  his 
trumpet,  or  you  may  oecome  a  dis- 
senter and  a  heretic.  Eben  is  true 
as  steel  to  his  creed  and  faith — you 
may  bend  but  not  break  him — and 
the  critic  who  throws  cold  water  on 
him,  only  hears  a  hissine  of  red-hot 
iron,  that  loses  none  of  itslieat,  though 
it  erey-blues  its  colour. 

His  poetry  is  polluted  and  per- 
verted— some  not  unfriendly  critics 
have  said — by  politics.  No.  It  ia 
polluted  by  nothing— for  in  it  there 
is  no  pollution.  Perverted  it  may 
be,  ana  is ;  but  what  mind  of  mortal 
man  is  free  from  perversion?  And 
who  has  not  seen  an  apple-tree  with 
distorted  branches  all  awry,  never- 
theless laden  with  blossoms — and 
better,  bowed  down  with  fruit? 
We  are  willing  to  take  such  men  aa 
Gbeiiex«t  ^V\q\X  ^s^  ^^  ^«A  ^^\sk\ 
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dmc— ne  »hi>tl  nut  as^uma  ttie  office 
of  mnral  cennor.tiut  leavoft  to  nome 
other  Cato— feeling  that  "true  know- 
ledBie  leads  la  lore." 

Why— Blithe  Hpcular  concerns  of 
tliis  life  are  inextrirablf  bound  up 
with  Puli ties  and  Piilitica!  EroDomy 

and  we  devo«llf  wish  they  were 

all  i>f  the  ri^ht  son— that  we  knew 
BSHurediy  what  are  the  right  sort — 
and  that  we  hadpotrerlobrinif  ttiem 
etid  keep  ihem  into  evFrlaNtinj;  play. 
Would  y«u  have  a  man  like  tliift  to 
beat  forttc  and  furnact,  and  liaitirncr 
with  his  own  hands,  and  liecrimehis 
face  with  soul  till  it  is  almost  an 
black  Ds  his  hair,  and  the  aweat  ruua 
from  hia  brow  like  ink— «d(1  to  work 
on  short  commons  too— and  \a  re- 
fuse with  no  grudgiOj^  but  a  grieved 
heart  playthinga  to  his  pretty  child- 
ren, becBiine  too  ejipcnsive  for  hin 
nii>Mn!(,  and  Hmiic  aadly  to  nee  on  hia 
wife's  head  too  plain  a  cap,  when  his 
conjugnl  eoul  would  have  rejoiced 
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to  see  top-knots  and  side-koota  too 
of  iriB-liice  ribanda,  which  even  a 
sober  matron  may  not  ungncefull/ 
wear,  wh*n  a  friend  or  Iwo,  that 
forenoon  invited,  sit  down  to  a  fru- 
g;fi\  btit  hoapilable  board — would  you 
ha*e,  we  ask,  auch  a  man  as  ihla,  and 
thus  actine  and  tiehaving,  abjure  all 
tboup[lit  or  the  cauaea  effecting  his 
condition,  and  that  of  bis  millione  of 
brethren,  and  keep  perpetually  prai- 
llng  of  flowers,  and  "  babbling  o' 
green  Seldn,"  or  miaayfyiiii?  miaery 
till  it  Inoka  like  a  gaudy  doll  suring 
with  bcad-eyi-s  and  purple  cheek* 
upon  the  critic  pausing  before  tha 
window  of  a  hairdresaer'a  ehop,  U 
admire  how  most  abominably  art 
imitaiFth  nature  in  her  bappleat  eT- 
forta  to  make  women  ol  wood  ? 
Shame  I  Let  llie  Sheffielder  apeak 
for  himself— and  his  verae  against 
your  proae— pounds  to  abiHiug^- 
for  a  thouaand. 


"  Bui  hni'k !  whul  arcfnts,  nf  whiil  xliivr,  pnqain 

Why  rude  mmlianlra  ilarr  la  wicM  the  quill  ? 

He  bidi  me  from  the  usribhler's  desb  rellrr, 

Rrhonf  mj  ttngrn,  and  fnrget  my  (kill 

In  rHllIng  faally,  and  in  writing  III. 

Oh,  that  my  pueay  wtrc  liks  thf  child 

That  gatban  rinialeirroin  Ih*  lap  at  May, 

With  prsttla  •v'telcr  than  ih«  blHimy  wild  1 

II  Ilirn  mijjht  leach  poor  nlndom  to  be  |:ny 

Aa  Boweri,  and  bird*,  and  rlrera  all  at  ptny. 

And  wliidi,  that  make  tbe  voit^eleu  dvudt  a(  mom 

Harmnnloui.      But  diilcmper'd,  If  nnl  m»ci, 

I  I>«c1  oil  Nature's  bunr,  u.d  men  with  leorn. 

1  wuuld  not,  rould  nol.  If  I  would,  be  glud, 

But,  like  ebwle-loring  plnnta.  ntn  happiut  aad. 

My  heirt,  once  lofl  ai  wnmau'e  tear,  1>  gnarl'd 

With  glnaliiig  on  the  llli  I  cannot  cure. 

Like  Arno's  exiled  bnrd.  wlione  mniic  ensrl'd, 

I  gird  my  lolni  to  luRer  and  rndure, 

And  woo  contenKon,  for  her  dower  la  eure. 

Teir  not  Ihy  gnitie,  thou  gardrn-eeektng  Hy, 

On  Ihortiy  flowera  that  love  the  dangeruDi  alarm. 

And  floiiriah  mosl  betiealh  the  col  deal  sky  J 

Bui  je  who  honour  irutli'a  enduring  furm, 

Cnme  !  there  nre  hsath-Howerts  nnd  Ihe  fancL-H  woi 

Cifliid*,  gone,  and  whirlwind,  on  Ihr  gorgeout  niooi 


The  country,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, baa  had  ita  lianda  of  pDpti(>— and 
they  have  had  it  all  their  own  way 
— ton  much  ao,  perhaps — till  at  last 
one  of  the  most  plona  among  them 
all- and  the  moat  Chrl«tinn~  too— 
exdaimeA  aa  a  clencher- "God  made 
I/ipc:ountry,aiid  man tnadeOie town." 
God  mxde  all  tbinga— red  ho* 


towers  and  apices  of  a  crowded  clly 
Burely  meet  from  heaven's  free  amlles 
as  gracious  welcome  aa  any  of  God'a 
houses  in  the  solitude  of  the  moait- 
taina.  Clouds,  whether  of  coal-smnko 
or  THpoura  flower- exhaled,  intefw 
cept  not  the  glad  beania  of  the  Sat 

o(  R\lht«Qim>Psn.  There  U  innpi.  ht. 
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but  in  cit/  or  auburlMui  more  Tirtue. 
Force  is  estimated  by  resistance  over- 
come—and  how  hard  to  Iceep— how 
high,  to  have  Icept  religion— that  is, 
all  that  is  good  and  best  in  man's 
being— among  all  the  hideous  hub- 
bub of  Sin-Alley— the  doors  of  two 
adjacent  houses— leading — the  one 
Into  a  quiet  heaven— the  other  into  a 
aoisj  hell  I 

Sheffield  has  been  long  famous  for 
its  cutlery  and  hardware-"but  shew 
us  anoiher  town  in  England  that  has 
produced — or  at  least  educated— two 
such  poets  as  James  Montgomeryand 
Ebenezer  Elliott  Away  floats  the  mild 
Moravian— Moravian  at  least  in  spiriti 
if  not  in  profession— to  the  pure  World 
before  the  Flood,  or  the  coral  Pell- 
can  Island,  where  all  is  peace.  The 
stern  Covenanter— Covenanter  aft 
least  in  spirit  if  not  in  profession- 
forsakes  not  far  the  dancing  din  on 
anvil,  the  forge's  blast,  and  the  roar 
of  the  furnace.  For  that  fervent  heat 
is  crowded  with  human  and  with 
christian  life;  and  when  he  sings  of 
them,  *'  bis  thoughts  are  passions  that 
rush  burning  from  my  mind  like 
white-hot  bolts  of  steel."  Yet, 
though  often  too  stem — too  fierce 
the  strain — there  are  wanting  not 
**  gleams  of  redeeming  tenderness"— 
music  like  the  singing  of  birds  in  the 
storm- pause — whisperings  like  the 
prattle  of  children  that  cannot  be 
kept  sileDt  in  the  house  of  mouruing 
— nay,  from  smiling—from  laughing 
in  the  very  room  where  the  body  of 
their  father  or  tht*ir  mother  is  laid 
out ; — in  a  darksome  lane,  from  some 
holy  nook,  the  sound  of  Psalms ! 

'*The  Splendid  Village"  is,  per- 
haps, as  a  whole,  Mr  Elliott's  best 
poem ;  but  «  The  Village  Patriarch** 
— imperfect  in  plan,  and  unequal  in 
execution— desultory  and  rambling 
— is  more  original,  more  impressive, 
and  far  more  pleasing — though  we 
could  have  wished  that  much  were 
away — and  have  missed  still  more 
that  should  have  been  there,  and 
might  easily  have  been,  had  it  so 
pleased  the  wayward  poet  The 
whole  poem  hangs  upon,  about,  and 
around  one  character — Enoch  Wray 
—once  a  powerful  and  skilful  man 
with  his  hands  at  many  a  manner  of 
work-— but  now  a  man  of  a  hundred 
years— who  has  been  ever  no  long, 
blind— ever  so  long  a  wido wei^-«vev 
§Q  lovg  €Juldie0e--but  .om  d|Mi|^> 


tar,  a  wife  and  mother,  ■urvlvee-* 
and  her  hand  finally  shuts  his  eyea. 
We  need  not  say  that  he  is  jioor. 
Yet  old,  blind,  poor,  he  is  a  majestic 
being— a  seer  rather  than  a  prophet 
— for  he  revives  the  past— and  in 
his  aneer  with  the  present-^^corna 
to  look— but  wiUi  now  and  then  a 
glance— into  the  future*  His  cottage 
Is  not  located  anywhere— and  we 
hardly  know  whether  it  be  in  town, 
suburb,  village,  or  country ;  but  we 
see  him  issuing  from  a  door  on  a 
clear  frosty  morning,  and  are  told 
that  he  takes  the  townward  road. 

"  Oar  poor  bliud  father  grasps  his  staff 

again 
Oh !  heaven  proteethhn  on  his  way  alone! 
Of  things  familiar  to  hiss,  what  remain  ? 
The  very  road  is  changed ;  his  friend,  the 

stone. 
On  which  he  wont  to  sit  and  rest,  is 


gone 


!»• 


But  with  all  the  old  roads  of  the 
country  that  yet  remain  he  is  fami- 
liar ;  his  perplexity  begins  in  the- 
town — with  its  numerous  new  streets 
—some  of  them  having  rural  names 
that  awdcen  sad  recollections  in  the 
old  man's  heart  Unreasonable  but 
not  unnatural  sorrow— not  unmixed 
with  very  anger— that  the  town— du- 
ring his  blindness — should  have  un- 
feelingly and  unlawfully  protruded 
itself  into  the  country,  and  encamp- 
ed with  Its  hovels  on  the  green  fields, 
so  beautiful  longago,befpre  it  pleased 
God  to  make  him  blind  I  He  pays  a 
visit  to  a  country- born  widow  and 
her  consumptive  boy — a  touching 
scene — leaving  her  garden,  he  hears, 
in  passing  by,  femiue'  artisans  sing^ 
ing  hymns  at  their  labour — and  then 
steps  In  upon  a  brother  in  misfor^ . 
lune — an  old  and  sightless  sawyer, 
once  a  workman  of^his  own — and 
"  though  aged  but  eighty  years,  bed- 
rid and  blind."  That  but  covers 
Enoch  all  over  with  hoariest  time. 
He  prays  fervently  by  his  bed— and 
implores  high  heaven  to  let  them 
two  humble  friends,  when  their  dust 
shall  be  divorced  from  sin,  pain,  and 
fear,  remain  in  blessed  communion 
with  powers  that  know  not  death, 
**  warbling  to  heavenly  airs  the 
grateful  souL'*  And  so  ends  Book  L, 
containing  the  simple  history  of  one 
winter's  day. 


Pothy  nj'Ehaiti 


>-  BItivll.  iH 

-  UiBcotidi(ioDa(thc!pDot,ctian^ 

.  ..liiUiting  saddest  Bym|itom«W  po-  rA  bo  much  for  ibe  wortc  since  the 

vertf.  Patiiatch  WR8  youDf^,  and  alludea  to 

'■  Yd  hrrp,  tveii  yil,  the  florltt'a  aye  may  grent  events  nf  his  lime — inTUioa 

tIciv,  of  England  \>y  the  Pretender — Ame- 

Snd  htlri  or  noble  lirn,  an«  drni' ta  ih«a ;  Hcsn  war — tVench  ReTolutioo — Nb- 

And  toon   falnl  odoiiM,  <i>r  ihe  vrrnnl  poleon.     Fine  linea  are  iDter«persed 

dew,  tbroiij(b  to    ui   8  eomewhat  beaTf 

Shall  UDiptlhrwBDdiTingBorihfCArlltti  narrRtire-       But    tbe    Third    Book 

be«                                         _  tnnkefi  ample  amendB,  aod  on  a  fine 

Hlihi-r,  wiihiniiil«»we»l  u  poetrj."  Sabbath    morning    we    aee    Baodi 

The  Poet  takes  occasion  to  moura  goiog  to  dmrcb.                            ^  * 


"  Whj  lh(n  it  Enoch  nluciU  from 


'  nide  ? 


A  iiuldc  ng  more,  I  iHiu  to  iraiil  a  |u>d«t 
While  Enoch  Jnurnfyi  lu  tbe  housa  of  preyer  ! 
Ab  1  ne'er  cttaf  .Snbbalh-da]-,  but  be  wiu  there  l 
1.0  '.   how  like  him,  erect  aiid  drong,  though  grer. 
Von  villeDe-ldwer,  time-toucb'il,  Id  God  appeali ! 
But  harkT  the  eblmei  of  morning  dio  away  ! 
Murk  !   lo  the  heiirt  the  Htlemn  sweetness  sleaU, 
Llk?  Ihe  benrl'i  voice,  unfetl  by  none  who  feeli 
That  God  i>  loTp,  that  man  1>  living  duitj 
Unfrlt  by  none,  whom  liei  of  hroihtrbood 
Link  to  hi)  kind  ;  by  none  who  putt  h1<  Iruet 
In  nought  of  enrib  Ibat  bath  suniied  the  flood, 
Save  IboK  mntf  chailtlei,  by  wblrh  the  good 
Strengthen  poor  worms,  and  serve  their  Maker  belt." 


Some  very  afTectiDj;  incidental 
touches  occur  Iiere  aud  there,  and 
there  is  power  ia  the  passages  de* 
Hcriutive  of  the  deHecratioti  of  the 
Sabbath.  After  iheni  bow  plesstnt 
Rold  English  hall! 
alernlf  Muld 


the  picture  of  ai 

Dehnli]    hli  homi 
withali 


e  than  tirici 


) bundrMl 


And  Raleigh's  boyhood  shed  ambilloii'a 
0'«T  (-olln'i  wrongi.  How  proudly  It 
Its  tower  of  cluiter'd  chimneys,  tufted 
With  Ivy,  ever  green  amid  ibe  grey  1 " 

But  we  are  not  lonfc  allowed  to 
lose  sight  of  Enoch  Wray,  and  he 
comes  again  most  impre8si?ely  be- 
fore us,  seized  suddenly  in  his  blind- 
ness witb  some  grief  of  mind. 


"  Why,  Enoch,  dost  lliou  sWrl,  as  if  In  pain  ? 
Tbe  aound  thou  heiir'st  Ibe  blind  alone  could  bear  i 
Alas!  Milea  Gordon  ne'er  wiU  walk  again  ; 
But  hii  poor  grandsati'a  fuotatep  nakea  thy  ta*T| 
As  if  indeed  Iby  long  loat  friaad  ware  near. 
Here  oft,  with  fndlng  chrek,  and  Ibouglilful  brow. 
Wanders  tbe  youth — lonrn-hred,  but  dFiert-bom, 
Too  early  taught  life's  deepanlog  woes  lo  knoiv. 
He  wakes  In  sorrow  witb  the  weeping  morn. 
And  gives  much  labour  for  a  lllila  corn. 
In  suioke  and  dust,  from  hopeleu  day  In  day, 
He  sweats,  to  bloat  tbe  barpiea  uf  the  soil, 

lo  victim,  while  bis  pangs  can  pay. 


Untax 


rebly  U 


Tbey  mnke  the  labour  cr'his  bands  Ibelr  apdl. 
And  grind  him  fiercely ;  but  he  alill  can  get 
A  cnut  of  tcAeoIen  bread,  ileaplta  their  frowns  j 
They  have  n«t  s«itltt«iV^""-""— — ■ 
For  workhoaM  tvap 


1684.]  Podry  ofMenezer  Siliott 

N«r  have  ikej  gorged  bit  loul.    Thmll  ihoDgb  b«  ba 

or  bralM  wbo  MM  bim  irbile  h%  feods  tbenii  tiiU 

He  ftek  bb  iDlellMkoiil  dignity, 

Works  bard,  readt  uMfuUjr,  witb  no  nuMO  sUll 

Writat,  and  ean  rtawn  waU  ofgoad  and  111. 

Ha  baarda  bla  waakif  graat.     Hia  taar  Ii  abad 

For  •orrotra  wbiab  bis  bard-warn  band  rtUafaa^ 

Too  poor,  too  proud,  too  Just,  too  wlta  to  wad, 

(For  slaves  enougb  already  toil  for  tbiares^} 

Hoar  gratafally  bis  growing  asind  reoeWes 

The  food  wbicb  tyranta  struggle  la  withbold  I 

Tbough  bourly  lilt  bis  every  eense  Invacia 

Beneatb  tbe  cloud  tbat  o*er  ble  borne  is  roird. 

He  yet  respects  tbe  power  wbleb  man  batb  uad#^ 

Nor  loathes  tbe  daspot-bumbUng  sons  of  trade. 

But,  wben  tbe  silent  Sabbatb-day  arrtvee, 

He  eseks  tbe  oattage,  bordering  on  tbe  oaoori 

Where  bis  forefathers  paas*d  Iheir  lowly  lifei. 

Where  still  hie  mother  dwell%  oantent,  though  poor. 

And  ever  glad  to  meet  him  at  tbe  door. 

Oh,  with  what  rapture  be  preparee  to  ily 

From  streets  and  oourls,  witb  arlme  and  eorraw  Itraw'd, 

And  bids  the  mountain  lift  bim  to  tbe  sky  I 

Plow  proud,  to  feel  his  heart  net  all  subdued  I 

How  happy  to  shake  hands  witb  Solitude  I 

Still,  Nature,  still  he  loTee  thy  uplands  brawn, 

The  rock,  that  o'er  his  father*a  freehold  towers ! 

And  strangera,  hurrying  through  tbe  dingy  town. 

May  know  hla  workshop  by  its  swaal  wlld-flowera. 

Cropp'd  on  the  Sabbath  firam  the  hedge-aide  bowffi, 

Tbe  hawthorn  Ueasom  In  bis  window  droops ; 

Far  from  the  beadlong  atream  and  lucid  air 

Tbe  pallid  alpine  roea  to  meet  bim  atoops, 

As  If  to  soothe  a  brother  In  deapair, 

Exiled  from  Nature  and  her  pictures  fair. 

£*an  winter  sende  a  posy  to  bis  Jail, 

Wreathed  of  the  sunny  oelandine— the  brief 

Courageous  wind-llower,  loTelleat  of  the  AntU* 

The  hazel- crimson  star — tbe  woodbine's  leaf— 

The  daisy  with  Its  half-closed  eye  of  grief — 

l^ropbets  of  fragrance,  beauty,  Joy,  and  song ! " 


m 


Spring  k  Just  About  to  vfenturo 
amofif  the  melting  snow,  and  in 
Book  Fourth  we  find  Enoch  listen- 
ing to  the  redtntion  of  poetry  from 
the  works  of  tome  of  oar  grentett 
living  barda.  He  had  always  loved 
poetry— and  tbe  first  poem  that  stir- 


red his  soul  from  all  its  depths,  was 
Schiiler*s  Robbers.  He  had  read  it 
al>out  the  time  of  the  French  Revo* 
lution — and,  just  after,  lost  his  eyes. 
His  wife  died  during  his  darlraess; 
and  here  is  a  passionate  picturoi 
that,  of  itself>  sUmpa  Elliott  a  poet 


'*  Then  hither,  Prfde»  with  tsarleia  ayes,  repair  !«i- 
Come,  and  learn  wisdom  tnm  nnmnrmaring  waa^ 
That  reft  of  early  hope,  yet  eismi  deepaln 
Still  in  hia  boeom  light  and  bcaaty  glow, 
Though  darkness  took  him  eaptlta  tong  aga 
Nor  is  tbe  man  af  Atit  aoofe  yaara  atone : 
A  heavenly  form,  In  pity,  hovera  ttSaf ; 
He  listens  to  a  Tolea  af  tendefsst  tana. 
Whose  accetota  sweet  the  happy  canttvt  heaf  { 
And,  lo  !  he  dashes  f)neM  his  ehaek  a  tear. 
Caught  by  an  angel  ahape.  With  traeses  palsw 
He  sees  her,  In  bis  sooL     Haw  ik*d  he  «ta»A\\ii^ 
But,  oh !  ean  angela  Wcvp?     Oioa  ^t^  icc«ni\ 
0*er  spirits  para?^8lba  w«n«  Wr  \%M(i  'n^Wia  \ciBeA^\ 
And,  while  bar  form  rceadaa,  Wc  a^a  tcx^BwnAA^ 
CnlDg  oo  Joys  which  b«  wte  isdui  ifiMiaiti  toA* 


Puelry  of  Ebftteiri-  EllMI. 
Tbcrc  i>  an  (y«  thai  wuehM  o'nr  tha  blind  | 
He  AnfA  a  triend— '  nut  IsM,  but  %•""  bafara  — 
Wbo  Uri  b(r  imAfc  in  his  hcttrl  behind. 
Uul  when  hit  haudi,in  darknns,  trembled  o'er 
Hrr  lifeleH  fnUurai.  and  he  beard  no  mora 
The  TOl«  wbtiH  last  lone  bleaa'il  him,  irenij  cana!— . 
Blinaneu  on  bliiidueas  !  Midnight  (hick  and  deep. 
Ton  benvy  w  ha  felt  I_Thea  p>nE>,  like  Dame, 
Tbiit  gcar'd  tlu  brain — hottov,  tliM  could  not  wvef — 
?>Ter,  that  ivould  hum  barter'd  worldi  for  deep  I— - 
lie  bait  no  teari,  but  thoe*  that  inly  jwur, 
And  acfild  ihe'brart — no  dutoben,  but  the  dose 
That  <tiin)  the  mourner,  wbu  iiau  bnpe  no  more  l— 
But  he  had  ihudderlngs-  etuper — Dflmeien  woe*  !— 
Horror,  which  anlj  he  thai  uifferi  bnoita. 
But  freiii)-  did  not  bill.      Hli  Iron  I'rame, 
ThoDgh  ahiJuti,  etood.      IIib  mlud'e  night  faded  al*«^ 
Tbeii  would  he  wll  upon  hia  daii|jhler'>  name, 
Became  it  wai  her  mother'a  !~And  kii  wue 
Willed  into  rmigiialion,  pleued  lo  ihow 

A  face  of  iieace,  without  the  imile  i<  wore 

Nor  did  the  widower  Irarn  again  to  tnlle, 
Uiilil  hli  daughter  to  her  Albert  bore 
Another  Mary  j  nnd  nn  yonder  ■tile 
IIf  nuned  il>e  babe,  that  iweelly  rould  be|tni1^ 
M'iih  Ingka  unteeii,  ■  all  aadueai  but  detpnir'  " 


Ebenczer  Elliott  is  a  Rudlcnl. 
Would  X\>9X  all  Radicals  wouM  ink^ 
from  liim  their  rell^oii !  We  know 
not — nur  care — to  wliHt  cliurrli  be 
belongs ;  euScient  fur  ua  to  know 
Ihat  It  ia  the  church  of  Chtist.  He 
eleenbere  saya — 


"Spl.i 


I  Bhuuld   rajkt  (he  dnert  their 

lie. 

ekeat,  purest,  mighlleat,  that  e'er 

n  gHrment,  itole  from  crowda  un- 


eepte  e 


Throughout  all  hia  poetrj,  grief,  ii 


its  agooy,  weka  surcaur  from  God. 
He  peter  vppealn  llftbtly— for  tint 
would  be  irreverent] J— to  rrliiiioo. 
But  the  wbuifl  courae  of  the  Villate 
Patriarch  bears  teatlmony  to  ite  effi- 
cacy iu  all  affliction— nor  is  its  ^b- 
tle  spirit  ioapparent  through  llie  attll 
air  of  joy.  Would  that  at  all  tiniea 
it  tempered  his  feelings  when  thef 
are  too  vehement!)'  excited  hy  the 
thioga  that  are  temporal — but  ano- 
ther hour  may  come  for  reproof— if 
not  from  ua— perhaps  from  s  wiser 
man,  "the  master  who  Uught  him  the 
art  of  poetry,"  and  wboni  all  good 
men  love  and  reverence- 
Enoch,  as  he  stands  in  the  cburcb- 
yard,  thinking  of  her  who  ia  in  Iim- 
veo,  ia  a  melancholy  image.  Bui 
hia  companion,  the  poetjGaya  lo  him. 


■■  Nay,  Enncht  do  not  wesp.      The  day  14  fnir, 
And  dingx  blight  llgbtuinga  from  hl<i  helm  abroad : 
Let  ut  drink  dtep  llie  pure  and  lucid  air, 
Ere  darkiKB  call  thee  to  htr  damp  abode. 
Hark,  how  the  titling  whittle*  o'er  the  road  I 
Holm,  plume  thy  pnlmi '.  and  tot<  tby  purple  torae, 
Elm  !  but.  Wood  RoBc,  be  not  a  bride  ton  koii  '. 
Snnwa  yet  may  throud  iliia  the  golden  gnrse ; 
Thou,  early  green,  deem  not  thy  bane  a  honn  ; 
DiilruM  (he  day  that  ohangelh  Ilka  the  moon. 
But  itill  our  father  weeps.      Ah  !  though  all  hiUM 
Are  dead  to  him,  the  floral  houra  Bball  yet 
Shed  o'er  hit  heart  their  fragraooe-lnving  dam  I 
E'eii  now,  tbe  dali;,  Wka  a  aem.  t.  »t. 
Though  faint  and  tv 
Thw  .l.rt«-.  ■!»*.  aA 


J 
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And  tby  meek  Uaak  mifirools  the  eelaadino, 

The  eUrry  herald  of  that  gentlest  gale 

Whoee  plumes  are  eanbeams»  dipp*d  in  odours  tine : 

Well  mayet  thou  Uiish  ;  hut  ead  blight  will  he  thine, 

If  glowing  day  shut  fm%  in  stormy  night. 

•*  sun  dost  thou  weep,  Old  Bian?  I1ie  day  is  bright^ 
And  spring  is  near :  eome,  take  a  youngster's  arm ; 
Come»  lei  us  wander  where  the  flocks  delight 
At  aeon  to  sun  them,  when  the  sun  is  warm  ; 
And  visit  then,  beyond  thy  nnde's  farm, 
The  one-ai*ch*d  bridge— thy  glory,  and  thy  pride, 
Thy  Parthenon,  the  triumph  of  tby  skill; 
Which  sUU  bestrides,  and  long  it  shall  bestride, 
The  discontented  stream  from  hill  to  hill, 
Laughing  to  scorn  the  moorland  torrent  still. 
How  many  years  hath  he  slept  in  the  tomb 
Who  swore  thy  bridge  would  yield  to  one  year*s  rain ! 
E'en  London  folks,  to  see  and  praise  it,  come ; 
And  euvions  masons  pray,  with  shame  and  pain. 
For  skill  like  Enoch  Wmy's,  but  pray  in  rain. 
For  he  could  do,  what  others  could  not  learn. 
First  baring  leamM  what  Heaven  alone  can  teach : 
The  parish  idiot  might  his  skill  discern ; 
And  youngliogs,  with  the  shell  upon  their  breech. 
Left  top  and  taw,  to  listen  to  his  speech. 
The  barber,  proiidest  of  mankind,  confest 
His  equal  worth—'  or  so  the  story  ran*— 
Whau'er  he  did,  all  own*d,  he  did  it  best ; 
And  e*en  the  bricklayer,  his  sworn  foe,  began 
To  say,  that  Enoch  uftm  no  common  man. 
Had  he  earted  beauty  in  the  cold  white  stone, 
(Like  Law,  the  unknown  Phidias  of  our  day,) 
The  Tillage  Augelo  had  quaird  to  none 
Whom  critics  enlogize,  or  princes  pay ; 
And  ne'er  bad  Chantrey  equall'd  Enoch  Wray  !-* 
Forgotten  relic  of  a  world  that  was ! 
But  thou  art  not  forgotten,  though,  alas  ! 
Tbou  art  become  a  stranger,  sunny  nook, 
On  which  the  changeful  seasons,  as  they  pass. 
Wait  ever  kindly !  He  no  more  will  look 
On  thee,  warm  bank  I  will  see  thy  hermit  brook 
No  more,  -no  more.     But  kindled  at  the  blaze 
Of  day,  thy  fragrance  makes  thy  presence  known. 
Behold  !  he  counts  his  footsteps  as  he  strays ! 
He yeeb  that  he  is  near  thy  verdure  lone; 
And  his  heart  whispers,  that  thy  flowers  are  blown. 
.    Pale  primrose,  know'st  thou  Enoch  ?  Long  ago 
Thy  fathers  knew  him  ;  and  their  child  is  dear. 
Because  he  loved  them.     See,  he  bends  him  low. 
With  reverend  grace,  to  thee— and  drops  a  tear. 
'  I  see  thee  not,'  he  sighs, '  but  thou  art  here ;    ! 
Speak  to  a  poor  blind  man  ! '  And  thou  canst  speak 
To  the  lone  blind.     Still,  still  thy  tones  can  reach 
His  listening  heart,  and  soothe,  or  bid  it  break. 
Oh,  memory  hears  again  the  thrilling  speech 
Of  thy  meek  beauty  !   Fain  his  hand  would  reach 
And  pluck  thee— No  !  that  would  be  sacrilege.' 


•» 


At  the  openiDgof  Book  Fifth  it  log— (of  winter  it  is  still  called— but 

may  be  said  to  be  the  spring.    The  who   can   now    tell    winter   from 

description  of  her  coming  is  exqui-  spring  ?)— whence  are  seen 

bite— and  fain  would  we  go  with  „  ,,.              ,..    .u   a           «    ^    x^ 

you  along  with  Enoch  Wray  and  I've  rivers  like ilv^^x.v.^^\^v^^^. 

Ebenezer  Elliott  on  an  Excursion  lo  X\\e  *'  W\\\wi\>vmV  ^v^^^'VvW'C^;^'^ 

the  MouDtaiDB  on  a  beautiful  murnf  Ol\:i>"  >iix^  *^  x^\m\%  ViS»^^>^^^>    ^ 
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"  darkening  Uivilm,"  the  "  azure 
Slieaf  btigbleaiajt  into  gold,"  llie 
"  complaining  Porter,  Nature's 
thwarted  rhild,"  the  "  headlong  Wi- 
miu^l "  Why,  there  are  seven— but 
the  Ye  wd en,  Bod  another — which  we 
know  not— arn  mere  children.  Our 
<  poet  well  describes  moors.  The  bee 
enlivens  his  verse,  aud  the  snake 
embitters  it  — "  coloured  like  a 
atone,"  "  with  crwl  and  afrociiiiis 
Tory  eije  III"     and    saddens    it. 


PfMtrS  ofSbama-  HOioa. 

cast  of  the  Radical  i  but  without  lu 
Mcekiti);  at  present  to  express  any 
panic ul or  pnliticAl  opinions — dim 
and  grey  it  haply  looketh  through  a 
mist  that  miglit  be  mieiakea    far 


Mr  Elliott  was  pleased,  a  good 
while  ago,  in  a  letter — the  reverse 
of  flattering — addressed  to  us,  and 
written  with  his  own  hard  hoof  of 
a  band,  to  call  us  ■■  ■  big  blue- 
bottle;"— but  wa  bear  no  reaem- 


thougb  he  be  bioiself  merry  and     blanre  to  that  insect,  and  fear  n 


reckless,  the  "  short-lived  Grinder,' 
"  the  Dey  of  Straps,"  "  there  cough- 
ing at  his  deadly  trade !  "  But  not 
even  CbrUiupher  North  can  look 
"  with  cruef  and  atrocious  Tory 
eye,"  on  the  story  of  the  "  Lost 
Lad  "—Whitish  his  eye  never  can 
look,  so  long  as  be  retains  his  senses 
— rather  fur  would  ho  that  it  had  a 


Image  ourselves  a  dragonfly, 
fierce- looking  as  he  whirrs  dartingty 
In  all  directions,  but  harmleas  as  auy 
creature  that  wings  the  air,  and  after 
careering  In  storm  and  Kunafaioo 
over  feruy  banks,  and  braes,  and 
heather- niouu tains,  dropping  dawn 
at  last  upon  the  bosom  of  a  Highland 
loch,  iuiu  easy  death. 


TUB  LOST  i.k\). 

"  Fsr  (n  the  left,  whirc  slrsatai  disparted  flaw, 

Rude  H)  b1>  hotot  ofgranitv,  dark  and  oold, 

111  nnaitiil  dnya,  beiimilh  the  tnnunUln't  brnff, 

Dwell  with  bh  »n,  a  widower  Iioar  niid  nlii. 

Tn-o  ilmHlg  he  IirJ,  whini!  maDes  and  tortlodu  kilil 

Comb  ne'er  had  touch 'd  ;  and  dally  V>  the  toiril 

They  dnigg'd  tba  rsck,  froir  moDrliiid  quarries  torn. 

Yfar*  nill'd  an-aj-.      The  ion,  to  manhuod  [rnwn, 

Married  bU  equal ;  atid  a  boy  vn*  bnrii, 

Hem  to  ilie  frandiilre'i  heart.     Bui  pride  and  loenii 

And  aVHfin,  fang'd  the  mother's  small  gny  (yea, 

Tfast  dully  ahone,  like  stodi  of  Mrnlili'd  lend. 

Sbe  pDiMiii'd  won  brr  hiubsnd's  mind  with  Itn; 

Saan  nought  rtmsln'd  lo  cheer  tbe  old  man'a  ahcd. 

Savr  the  meet  boy,  tbst  nightly  thnred  hia  bed. 

And  vrorae  day)  were  at  band.      Tba  Kon  defied 

The  father — telzed  hi*  gooda,  bit  etesdi.  111*  cart : 

The  aid  man  aair.  and,  uumlitbig,  algh'd  .- 

But  vfhtn  (bs  child,  umvilllng  to  depart, 

Clung  la  bli  kneet,  Iheii  spoke  the  old  man'*  heart 

Jn  guihlng  leara.      •  The  Hoar,*  he  uld,  *  la  dry  : 

Let  the  poop  boy  aleep  with  inc  ihia  ant  night.' — 

'  Nay,'  aald  the  mother ;  and  the  Initch'd  awry 

Her  rabiil  lip  ;  and  drendful  nai  the  ilghl, 

Wh^n  the  dwarf'd  vixen  dash'd,  with  fleiidlah  ipltr. 

Her  tiny  Gal  Into  (be  old  man'a  face, 

While  ht,  aofl-bearied  giant,  aobb'd  and  wrpt. 

BdI  (he  child  trhimpb'd  I   Rooted  to  the  place. 

Clasping  the  aged  kiiK),  hU  hold  he  he|>t, 

And  uii«  more  Id  bl*  grandalre'a  bnaom  slept. 

And  nightly  etill,  and  every  night,  llie  bny 

Slept  with  hi*  grsnddre,  on  the  ruab-ilrewn  lluar, 

Till  the  old  man  rnrgot  b<>  ivroiigs,  and  joy 

iteviiltfld  the  cfltlagi!  of  the  moor. 

But  a  nd  night  was  darkening  round  his  door. 

Tba  aiiovr  bad  melli'd  ailenlly  away, 

And,  nt  the  g\uaiDiiig.  C«au'd  tba  all-day  rstn  ; 

But  the  ohilJ  curne  no'      "*'       '       '  ' '  " 

The  oil)  mail  rou,  T 
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And  •ertemi  were  mingled  with  ite  tullen  tozt  I 

'  The  hojr  U  in  the  burn ! '  «Ud  he,  di«iney*d, 

And  'rueh*d  forth,  wild  with  anguieh.     From  the  ehore 

He  pluog'd ;  then,  eteggerlng,  with  both  hande  dieplajr'd* 

Gevght,  eoreaming,  et  the  1>oy,  who  ehrleh'd  for  eid, 

And  eanlc,  end  raisM  hie  handi,  and  nMe>  and.eeNam'd  I 

He  leap*d  ;  he  etruck  o*er  eddying  foam  ;  he  eaec 

Hie  wilder*d  glance  o'er  watie  that  yelp*d  and  gleam'd ; 

And  wreetlcd  with  the  atream,  that  grasp'd  him  fiwty 

Like  a  bird  etroggUng  with  a  eerpent  ^raet. 

Still,  ae  he  mies'd  hie  aim,  more  faintly  tried 

The  boy  to  ecream  ;  still  down  the  torrent  went 

The  leaeening  eries ;  and  eean  far  oft,  thejr  died  i 

While  o*er  the  waree,  that  etSll  their  boom  forth  sent» 

Deecended,  ooffin-blaek,  the  firmament. 

Mom  came :  the  boy  returoM  not ;  noon  wae  nighj 

And  then  the  mother  eooght  the  hat  in  haate  t 

There  eat  the  wretohed  man,  with  glaring  eye ; 

And  In  hit  arms  the  lifelees  ehild,  embraoed. 

Lay  like  a  darkening  mow-wreath  on  the  waate. 

'  God  eoree  thee,  dog,  wliat  bast  thou  done  ?  *  she  cried» 

And  fiercely  on  his  horrid  eyejmlls  gazed  ;. 

Nor  hand,  nor  roice,  nor  dreadful  eyes  replied ; 

Still  on  the  corpse  he  stared  with  head  unraieed ; 

But  in  his  fix*d  eyes  light  annataral  blazed, 

For  Mind  had  left  them,  toretam  no  mere. 

Man  of  .the  wither'd  heart-atrlnge  I  Is  it  well?— 

Long  in  the  grare  hath  slept  the  manlae  boar  ; 

But  of  the  <  Loet  Lad '  still  the  moontalne  tell» 

When  shriek  the  eptrita  of  the  hooded  fell. 

And,  many-Toiced,oomee  down  the  foaming  anow*** 

From  none  of  the  next  three 
Books  can  we  quote ;  there  is  abun- 
dance of  good  things  in  Uiem,  but 
taken  together,  they  are  not  unlike 
one  of  the  Poet's  moors.  Here  a 
flat,  black  if  not  barren — there  a 
pretty  green  patch  of  pasture — and 
there  a  quagmire,  pretty  and  green 
too — with  a  pure  spring  in  its  bo- 
som, and  frinffed  with  cresses — in 
Scotland  CBWeatLpilysouracks.  There 
you  see  a  small  old  house — whether 
inhabited  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say— - 
for  it  has  an  uncertain  look  of  life, 
and  yet  no  smoke  issues  from  the 
chimney— and  that,  there,  is  not  a 
house  at  all,  though  it  is  like  one, 
but  only  a  grey  stone,  and  on  its  top 
a  hawk.  Lo  I  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground — and  what  brings  here  Enoch 
Wray  ?  Why,  to  visit  Dame  Alice 
Green,  who  has  been  five  times  a 
buxom  widow,  and  though  now  on 
the  wrong  side  of  fourscore— 

*'  Still  she  hath  eyes — one  red  and  blind* 

one  green  ; 
And  In  her  upper  jaw  is  yet  a  tooth. 
Which,  when   she  laughs  and    yawns, 

msy  well  be  seen. 
With  two  below,  and  bluish  atumpa  be- 

ttreen." 
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She  makes  an  attempt— not  ex- 
actly, perhaps,  on  the  chastity— but 
on  the  widowerhood  of  the  Cente- 
narian—But rather  boldly  than  skil- 
fully he  effects  a  retreat^ 

'*  And  hears  her  laagh  of  rage  behind  him 
burst." 

Through  the  whole  of  the  succeed- 
ing  Book  Enoch  dreams  a  dream.  And 
the  one  again  after  it  consists  entirely 
of  a  dismal  but  terrible  tale  of  murder, 
execution,  and  insanity— a  tragedy 
too  nearly  affecting  Enoch  Wray— 
the  murderess— as  she  is  called-* 
though  no  murderess  at  all— haviiu^ 
been  his  own  daughter-in-law.  His 
son,  Joseph,  a  poacher,  had  pre- 
viously died  in  Jail. 

But  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  terri- 
ble we  get  rid,  tovrards  the  close  of 
this  extraordinary  poem ;  its  perva- 
ding spirit— with  flashes  of  scom,and 
indignation,  and  ffrief  between— then 
becomes  that  ora  profound  melan- 
choly— nor  are  there  wanting  touch- 
es, and  more  than  touches,  of  the 
true  moral  sublime.  It  is  April — 
and  the  Man  of  a  Run!dx^4^^MaL%\^ 


t«^^ 


Whal  .il.n 
Weigh,  on 

ur  fiithcT'slailk  to  Call  of  pain  ? 
t  DUlidy,  nrlmi  «ct<t  ww, 
hit  gloomy  hmrt,  and  (li«y 

Ao  evil,  w 
know. 

Hi.tl<   Itx 

liieh  li«  Mulii,  yi'l  drernlr,  lo 

lUrcd,  auipnclcJ  lung  njf). 
dark  aafii  of  ibe  nigbi,  iLut 

DdlghU  ii 

,  human  ago.i 

AppBirj  i 

.it  alumben  » 

And  confl  rout  Ion  of  hi: 

The  «uu 

I  tell  not ;  bill 

In  lUddui 

■Uentlun,  lui 

Common 

the  utukllliig. 

Slruii);  01 

old  «>gl«  on 

830  Ihiclry  o/EUncier  EUiiAt. 

kaawR  thai  he  ie— at  last— about  to  He  prepares  lo  bid  the  world  fare- 
Uie.  VVbence  Btcret  sorrow  to  oae  bo  well— antl  it  is  wonderful  iLo  pailtw 
conditioned— one  for  whom  has  been  which  the  Poet  breatbea  iotu  the 
ao  loDz  waUiug  tbe  grave  ?  partiag  of  thii  shadow  witli  aU  the 

other  shadows,  that  will  contiuuu 
far  a  while  paasiag  to  and  fra  along 
tbe  earib's  surface,  after  it  is  gone. 
'''"!'  As  Enoch  Wray  is  about  to  shut  his 
efea  on  ^me,  temporal  tbin?s  all 
look  toucblnglr  beautiful,  a&a  he 
gives  them  his  last,  bis  few  remaiu- 
iog  drops  of  tears.  Flowers  had 
buen  his  earliest  loves — and  he  'u 
ly  and  uar«  "^^  '**  '*'**  '''^"'  ^'   farewell.     But 

flib  uredlcied  ill  there  Is  one  flower — a  blessed  and  a 
<  worit  of  fear>?  boly  flower— beariog  the  name  of 
t  ih'KRvciiiiiiWBn  the  mother  of  uur  Saviour!  It  tuuch- 
ub  ai  ofi  es  his  lips-     Yet  more  for  the  sake 

aged,  when  they     of  another  Marywhom  hebopea  souu 
now  to  see  iu  bcaven !  This  paauM 
ihe  wiuf  Blafi."     is  exquisite : 

"  Tbe  meanrat  Ihing  to  which  we  bid  adieu, 

When,  long-neglucted.  warlb  Hsemt  born  ansWi 
Th«  btari,  that  icorn*  turtb's  pBgCBUtry  mid  power. 
May  ideIi  Id  ttam,  or  break,  tu  quit  a  flower. 
Thui,  Enoch — tika  ■  wnrtcb  prcpar'd  lo  Hy, 
And  doom'd  to  jounwy  far,  and  iwaie  I'o  mor^— 
S«kt  old  nniUBlnUuco  with  n  bodlnc  ait:!!' 
Lo,  haw  hi!  weep*  for  all  be  loved  o(  yore. 
Titlling  to  iveedi  and  Matie*  quwot  stories  o'er  ! 
How  heavllf  ha  climba  the  auclvnt  itilg, 
Wheuce.  on  tbe  hill  whioh  ha  no  more  aliull  dlnb, 
Not  with  a  brief,  albeit  a  mournfal,  amUe, 
He  leema  to  gau,ln  revgrie  auhlime. 
Till,  heard  nPHr,  aud  aoddaning  all  the  etime. 
Slaw  iwlnge  fraoi  yoiider  lawar  the  pauing  belt  I 

"  There  la  a  flOHsr— the  houttwife  kiionra  It  wdl— 
A  Hawer,  which  lung  hath  gnsed  the  warm  hsdge  aid* 
Of  Enoch'*  dying  neighbour,  Andrew  0*11 ; 
WhoM  apleeny  aire  he  pummeli'd  tar  hla  pride. 
Ere  Ueauteou*  Mary  Gold  heotuie  a  bride. 
It  la  tbe  Rvner  which  (pious  ruillca  «iy) 

It  hoarda  no  dewdr»p,  like  tbt  oupi  of  M07, 

But,  rich  as  tunael,  when  tbe  rsin  ii  o'er, 

Spread!  Haniy  petala  frnni  a  bumiug  cure  1 

Which,  if  morn  weep,  tbelr  aorruwlne  beums  upfoU, 

To  wake,  Bod  brighten,  when  brtihl  noon  I*  near. 

And  Enoch  bends  biin  o'tr  the  raarygold  j 

He  luvea  the  plant,  berauae  lu  name  ia  dnr. 

But  on  the  pule  green  siitlka  tiu  Uoweri  appear. 

Albeit  the  future  d»k  Is  growing  IViM. 

He  fedi  each  little  bud,  with  pleaalng  |>Biii, 

And  nigba,  in  aweel  communiun  with  the  puat ; 

But  never  lo  bla  lip,  or  burning  bruin, 

The  dnwer'a  cold  anftneas  ahall  he  pree*  agalo. 

Murmuring  hii  long-toat  Mary'i  virgin  name." 

He  now  goes  on  to  say  good-by     "  A  kiiid.  gnnil  man,  who  Lnow*  m 
to  friends  and  ncquaiuiances  \W\fi2  (.\i«'.-«mvV, 

ia  tbe  aeigbbourboo6,v/\\it\iiKD 
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luch  as  thlfl^-doefl  Elliott  relieve 
the  mooniful  thoughts  crowding 
hesviljr  upon  the  old  man's  heart— 
and  he  scatters,  too,  gleams  of  earth's 
transitor J  beautf  all  round  his  part- 
iDg  feet  The  Blind  feels  they  are 
ihere. 

**  But  thou  deny*<t  not  beaaty,  oolonr. 

light ; 
Fall  wrll  thou  lcnow*tt»  that,  sll  nnaeen 

by  thee. 
The  Vernal  Spirit,  In  the  ytXiejt  bright. 
Is  eeattering  diamonds    over  bloseoms 

white. 
She,  thongh    she   deign  to  walk,  hath 

wings  of  gold, 
And  plames  all  beaateoas  ;  while*   In 

leafing  bower. 
The  Chrysalis,  that  ne'er  did  wing  behold. 
Though  bom  to  glide  In  air  o*er  fndt 

and  flower. 


Dlsprores  the  plamei  the  beanty  and  the 

power, 
And  deems  It  quite  Impossible  to  fly.** 

Enoch,  ere  he  shake  hands  for  the 
last  time  with  Nature,  must  visit  hto 
daughter  Mary— at  the  MilL  For  her 
sake  it  was  that  tlie  secret  sorrow 
troubled  him,  which  he  feared  to 
mention  e?en  to  his  own  heart  into 
which  it  crept.  Intimations  had  come 
to  him  in  his  dailraess  that  all  waa 
not  riffht  in  her  husband's  house— 
and  he  feared  that  Albert  waa  a 
bankrupt.  Was  she— Mary  GUmld, 
the  daughter  of  Mary  Gtould— to  be- 
come an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  f 
Over  his  grave— were  there  indeed 
after  all— at  last— 4o  be  shed  by  the 
chief  mourner— a  pauper's  tears ! 


"  Farewell,  ye  monntalns,  Detghbonrs  of  the  sky  ! 

Enoch  will  tread  jour  silky  mon  no  more ; 

But  here  he  breathes  yoor  freshness.     Art  thoa  nif h 

Grey  moth  of  April  ?     On  the  reedy  shore. 

For  the  last  time  he  hears  thee,  drding  o'er 

The  starry  flower.     Broad  po^ar,  soon  In  bloom  ! 

He  listens  to  thy  blossomyToioe  again, 

And  feels  that  It  Is  Tsmal !  but  the  tomb 

Awaits  him,  and  thy  next  year*s  flowers.  In  vain* 

Win  hearken  for  his  footstqis.     Shady  Une* 

Where  Fearn,  the  bloody,  felt  his  deadly  arm ! 

Gate,  which  he  ellmb*d  to  ent  his  bow  of  yew 

From  the  dark  tree  of  ages !  Uplaad  farm. 

His  uncle's  once !  thou  ftiny  bank,  whoae  hno 

Is  of  the  quenchlees  fire !  adisn,  adien. 

For  erer.     Thy  soft  answer  to  the  breeae^ 

Storm-etrengthen'd  sycamore !  Is  mosle  yet 

To  his  tired  spirit :  here,  thoa  king  of  trees. 

His  own  hand  did  thine  infant  weakness  set ; 

But  thou  shalt  wear  thy  pslmy  eoronet 

Long,  long,  when  he  is  elay.     Lake  of  the  Mill, 

That  murmurest  of  the  days  when  rlgonr  strung 

His  oary  feet,  fiirewell !  bo  hears  thee  still. 

And  In  his  hsart  bebolde  thy  banksi  o'srhnng 

By  sTery  tree  thou  knew*st  when  he  was  young ! 

Forge ! — built  by  him,  agalaet  the  asb-crown'd  roek. 

And  DOW  with  Ivy  grown,  a  tnssock'd  mounds 

Where  oft  himself,  beneath  the  hammer'^  shook. 

Drew  forth  the  welded  eteel,  bright,  bine,  and  sooad ! 

Vale  of  the  etr||pa-lo¥cd  abbey,  woodland-bound ! 

Thonforeetofthedmldsl     Oh,  then  stone^ 

That  once  wast  worahlpp*d  I— pillar  of  the  past. 

On  which  he  Isan'd  amid  the  waste  alone  I 

Scomer  of  change !  thou  Uetenest  to  the  blast 

UnmoTed  as  death !  but  Eaoeh  traTols  fast. 

Thateh*d  alebonssk  still  ye^  the  Siekleo  eroesM  ; 

Where  died  bis  dub  of  porsrty  and  age. 

Worst  blow  of  all !  whsro  oft  the  bh^ksmlth  tosa*d 

His  trnth-deeldinf  ooln  ;  and,  red  with  rage. 

The  never-alleneed  barber  woot  tnfsfa 

InAifiuMitwltk£noehl  Vawati&m  i\m» 

In  whleh  hU  boyteod  ffMBtfi  «Meitel  VM|i\ 
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ool,  wliere  croirri'd  tnonnrrti)  in1«ht  hiv*  lenrn'd  at  blta     ' 
■o  iiray'd  it,  hon-  (a  reign  '   Clnad-crndl>d  (tmin, 


,  nilh  be  wlked  ' 
When  you,  toTf-llitenlng  utan,  nonhu'd  Ibe  mIgM 
Ornrlbly  batatj,  and  n'cr  Msrf  Guuld 
Redden'd  with  passion,  wblls  bit  tale  ha  told  I 
Rosr,  yet  unblown  !  Ihou  futarc  woodbine  lloircr  1 
Mjjeitlfl  foigbve,  slin  M  ■ummer  Irogi 
Blmh  oflhs  hiiwtharn!  (lud  Nay'*  tnoaj  thowwl  \ 
Sctnta  lung  beiiired,  and  objccti  deu,  adi«u  ! 
From  fou,  from  oarth,  gnj  Enoch  lurni  his  rla«l 
Hi  Inngs  to  pass  nv/nf,  and  man  will  pais. 

Men  drop,  lilts  1«TM — ibtf  with; r,  and,  alal, 
An  seen  no  more ;  bnt  hHDiiu  toll  and  woa 
An  lailing  as  the  hills,  or  ocenn'ii  flow, 
Older  than  Death,  and  bnt  with  Death  ahall  dial 

"  Ye  siller  treea,  with  braDt^hes  old  nod  dry  I 
Tower'd  je  not  huge  at  now,  when  Enoch  Wray, 
A  hnpp)-  lad,  punued  the  butterfly 
O'er  broomy  bank^  above  Iba  torrent's  ■prny. 
Whence  still  ye  cast  the  abadonr  of  your  away? 
ho, — gny-hair'd  Oiik],  that  ateTuly  execrate 
The  poor  man'a  foea,  albeit  lu  munuuralowj 
Or,  with  a  stormy  Tolcei,  like  that  of  tatt. 
Smiling  your  wrinkled  bands.  In  wrath  and  WM, 
Ray  to  th' sTengtnj  Ijgbtningi,  '  Why  so  alow?' 
Lo,  thai  glad  boy  is  nntr  a  man  of  pain  ! 
Once  uiun,  he  (alters  through  the  Ternal  field)  | 
Once  more  he  hears  the  corncrake  on  the  plain  { 
The  Tale  invltea  him,  where  the  guldrlng  bullila. 
And  tbe  wild  hank  that  primrvM  fragranoe  yield*  ; 
He  cannol  die,  without  a  sad  adieu 
To  one  ewcel  scene  that  to  bis  bean  Is  dear  ; 
Tet — would  be  dnnm  bis  faanmuy  not  be  Irne, 
And  miaa  a  draught  of  bittereat  aorrnw  here — 
Hia  feet  will  >bun  the  mill-dBm,  and  tbe  wier 

"  But.  lo,  tow'rdi  Albert's  mill  the  Klrlarvb  Wen 
CHla  own  bands  nar'd  ibe  pile  :  the  very  wheel* 
M'ere  made  by  him  ;  and  wbere  the  archway  bendy 
Hia  name,  in  lellers  of  kisrd  stone,  appeal) 
To  lime  and  memory.)      With  mule  tlep,  he  ileaii 
Along  the  vale,  but  does  not  hear  the  mill  f 


« 


Runa  ail  lo  waste,  the  Blighty  wheel  Is  illll ! 

Poor  Euooh  feela  a*  if  become  a  stare  ; 

And  o'er  hia  bear!  the  long  grass  of  the  grave 

Alrendy  trembles  1   Tc  hia  ateallhy  fool, 

Aroutid  the  door  thick  springs  the  cbance-towti  oat. 

While  prene  tbeir  plumea  the  water  hen  and  coo 

Fearieaa  and  Gert^  the  rat  and  oiler  float. 

Catching  the  trout  In  Albert's  balf-tunk  bonl ; 

And,  pendent  from  each  bucket  fat  weeds  dip 

Their  slimy  rerdun  in  the  Unless  stream. 

■  Albert  I*  ruln'd,  than  I '  bis  quivering  lip 

Mutters  In  anguish,  while  with  paler  beam 

Hit  afd  eye  gliaienii   '  'lis.  alai,  uo  dream  f 

Heai'n,  mva  the  blood  of  Enoch  Wray  from  &bai 

Sbame  undeseivetX,  ibe  UeaAmV^  at  ^«  uul  I ' " 


Stunned  b7  tlii^  blo«; 
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fni^l,  Just;*'    but  all    orer  the       Enoch  thinks  perhaps  for  a  aior 

land^  ment  of  the  esoipe  he  made  ft^ 

**  in  April's  fickle  sky,  Alice's  clutches  a  few  weeks  ago— ^ 

The  wretched  rich  and  not  less  wreteheil  but  his  fine  finger— uor  shall  poetrj 

poor  ever  blind  it-4ravels  ever  a  very 

Changed  places  miserably ;  and  Cha  bad  different  DieBBeriaU-BMire  pathetic 


Throre,  while  the  righteous  b^gg'd  frma  than  anj  thai  waa  ever   irrit  in 

door  to  door  t  **  Greek. 

The  shame  of  havine  an  unprin- 
cipled or  profiigate  son  has  not  fallen  "^  broken  mast,  a  bnrtllttf  wai^  a  ehild 
on  Enoch  Wray,  and  there  is  on  ^•«pi'>f  »  •  woman  Ihmtio  on  the  shore ; 
earth  to  comfort  him  sUU  a  Mary  ^^"^«  ^LyT^  ^^*^  *  ••^'^  "^ 
Gould.     Therefore   he   yet   walks  .  ^,    •"^  ^**'  , ,  ^ 
erect  before  men's  eyes,  in  spite  of  *^"'  ^•"^  onklndnees,  aU  afflietlona 

this  blow  falling  on  the  burthen  of  a  rw—  ***^'          _*.t. 

hundred  years.    But  behold  him  on  2^^^^: JSL  ^T%   ^.1 

his  knees  1  In  the  churchyard  «  read-  ^^  ^"^^^  T^^  brok«i«Letty  Ues  with 

ing  with  his  fingers"  A„j  „^^  '^  ^^^  ^^  ^.xihtw  died 

'*  Pages  with  silent  admonition  fraught.**  at  sea.*  ** 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  there  his 
own  chisel  had  wrought  1  Nay,  some  The  churchyard  belongs  to  the 
of  them  had  been  even  the  effusions  church  in  which  Enodi  Wray  was 
of  bis  own  fervid  and  pious  hearts  married-*n»arried  to  Mary  Gould— 
for  the  Village  PaUiarch  bad  been  and  doubtless  she  was  buried  here- 
one  of  Nature's  elegiac  poeto,  ua-  yet  Enoch  b  busying  himself  with 
known  but  within  the  narrow  neiffh-  other  matters,  and  has  forgotten 
bourhood  of  ito  tombstones.  He  where  she  lies.  For  had  he  remem- 
crawls  from  slab  to  slab— and  hia  bered  Mary  Gould,  would  he  not 
memory  touches  many  an  affecting  have  gone,  first  of  ally  up  to  her 
record.  To  such  a  visitant  they  mual  grave,  and  nowhere  else  have  knelt  ? 
be  all  affecting—  Sot  so  thought  Bbenener  Elliott,  and 

"John    Stot,  Charles  Lamb,  GHIet  he  knew  Bnoch  Wray  far  better  than 

Humble,  Simon  Flea,  either  you  Of  I— he  had  known  him 

And    Richard   Green,   here  wait   for  all  hia---lhat  Is  all  EbOa's— life,  and 

Alice  —  mei*'  b  the  poem  you  win  find  it  writ 


<( 


But  to  one  grare  the  blind  roan*s  eyes  are  tum'd. 
Mots  where  he  may — and  yet  he  seeks  It  not. 
He  communes  with  the  poor,  the  lost,  th^  moiini'd^ 
The  buried  long,  by  all,  bnt  him^  forgot : 
The  hated  ?— no ;  his  bosom  nsTsr  bum*d 
With  fire  so  bAse :  the  dreaded?  No,  he  spura'd 
Fear,  as  unworthy  9t  the  human  breast 
Why  does  he  pause  on  his  dark  pilgrimage  ? 
Hath  he  forgot  what  love  remembm  beat  ? 
Oh,  stoop  and  find,  In  this  liuBlliar  page^ 
The  mournful  story,  dearest  to  his  age ! 
'  Here  Lucy  resist  who  la  thria  vale  e€  tears 
Dwelt  thirty  weeks : — Here  waita  the  Jadgmeat-day 
Her  brother  James,  who  died,  aged  fifty  year*  t 
Here  slumbers  sinless  Anne,  who  lived  a  day  i 
Children  of  Mary,  and  af  Enoeh  Wray.* 
His  finger  panesa,  like  a  tremUiag  waad. 
Held  o*er  desponding  hope  by  meroy.     La  I 
Another  line,  cut  by  another  hand,  ->*.' 

On  the  cold  stone»  Upm  whleh-Wilaath  stow|  '  ~_  «*  >  ^' 

Bat  it-is  wvittso  on  hia  heart  of  woo  i  _  >    ■  o^  .^,. 

'Maryltiiottart  not  lost,  b«tfooabafoi»«' -        -''".    -  .        ^ 

."_Oh,BAt-4iotloit.   ^TijoJiour that AaU rsMiM  .      -     -.^^^., 

Thyf^tblulhu«baa4»Mary»isathand;      .      ^o^.r-  ^.  ^ 

Ye  soon  shall  ineat again^^ta  yari »tt  iA«a%\  „  -, .^  ;  ^^  ^ ^;,.. >*  ■ 

By  angels  welcomed  to  tlia\T  \\Via(ii3L  \^(^    «  n-  •*  •'*   -  *   •«    '^   "'^    .*' 
And  wander  there,  Ilka dhUdVisi,  >ina\a VaftA^ 
To  pluck  the  dalay  of  etcma\  Ma.^. 


n 
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Enoch  leavea  the  churehjard  in  trouble,  to  bo  brought  b 
Axjt  in  peace ;  for  now 

"  It  ii  th«  eTcnlng  of  ui  April  Avj. 
Lo,  fur  the  lasl  lltnc,  in  lh«  chMfftil  aan 
Our  fiillier  b)U,  itooplng  hia  irtMU  gnj. 
To  he«r  lh«  nttaro,  hi«  snoienl  ncljbboui,  »un. 
Young:  as  if  time  hud  ypMrrday  brgun. 
lleav'n't  gain  are  like  >n  Angcl-a  wing.  v<th  plrnoM 
Of  glorious  |{r«n,  and  purplr  gold,  on  fire: 
Through  rifls  of  mounialtKnii  douda,  the  light  illumn 
Hill-tops,  and  wooda,  thsl  pilgrlin-likf  retire ; 
And,  like  Bfianl'a  torch,  bunis  Morthem  iplre. 
Prlmroay  odours,  vlolft- mingled,  float 
O'sr  Liue-belli  and  ground  l»if,  on  their  wingi 
Bearing  thp  music  of  Ihe  blackbird's  note ; 
Beneath  Ihe  dewy  cloud,  the  woodlark  sings, 
But  on  our  father's  heart  no  gladiiew  flingi. 
Mary  bends  o'er  him,  male.      Her  youngeit  lad 
Grasps,  wllh  small  hand,  liia  graodslre's  flngsr  fast ; 
Well  hnowB  the  old  man  that  the  boy  is  nd  i 
And  the  third  Miiry,  ta  she  horrlea  pflM, 
Tremble*,  and  looka  ton-Brds  the  toini  aghaat. 
Enoch  bean  foorstepa  of  unnvelname  soond, 
While  at  his  feel  the  slghtleM  raastifl'liH; 
And,  lo,  the  blind  dng.  growllD;,  sparna  the  gnnmd  t 
■  Two  slrangereare  approaching,'  Knoch  cries ; 
But  Mary'a  throbbing  heart  alone  rrplles. 
A  Mem,  'Good  dn;,  air!'  «mlln  hia  check  mora  pale; 
A  rude  oolllalon  shakeghlm  in  his  chair; 
The  Bible  of  his  sirei  Is  marh'd  for  aale! 
Bui  dff^datioD  is  to  him  despair  ; 
The  hoar  Is  nime  whirb  Enoch  cannot  bear  ! 
But  be  can  (fie  / — and  in  bis  bnmble  grayr, 
Street  shall  his  long  rest  be,  by  Mary's  side  ; 
And  o'er  hia  coffin  unlnKrlhed  shall  nave 
The  wiilow-tree,  beneath  the  dark  tower's  pride 
Set  by  his  own  and  hand,  when  Mary  died." 


Enoch  Wray  is  dead ;  and  we  are 
left  to  think  on  the  Vijlt^o  Patriarch, 
his  character,  hia  lifp,  and  his  death. 
Do  not  wc  alnafH  do  BO^kindlf  or 
cm  el  if — whenever  we  chance  to 
hear  that  anj  Christian  man  or  wo- 
man of  our  acquaintaace  has  died  ? 
"Ah!  isAcdeadl"  "Can  it  be  that 
she  la  cut  off?"  And  a  hundred  cha- 
ractera  of  the  deceaaed  are  drawn  ex> 
tempore,  which,  it  in  as  well  to  I<dow, 
find  no  lasting  record — thatobituarp 
being  all  traced  in  letters  of  air.  But 
we  are  not  dixpotied  to  write  Enoch 
Wray's  epitaph,  on  the  very  day  of 
hia  aeath — nor  jet  on  the  very  day  of 
his  burial.  Some  time,  shorter  or 
longer,  elapneH — after  tlie  disappear- 
»nce  of  the  deceased — before  you  sea 
a  man  like  n  schootnianter  eamcatly 
engageA  with  Buitnble  tools  in  en- 
graving' an  imperishable  lecor-*  ■>' 
fi/iaJ,  or  parental,  or  conjup* 


stone,  that  looks  as  if  there  were 
none  other  besides  itaelf  in  thechurch- 
yard — though  the  uprights  are  ab- 
solutely jostling  one  another  till  they 
are  in  danger  of  belag  upset  on  the 
flats— slabs  once  horizontal,  but  now 
sunk,  with  one  side  InTlsible,  Into  a 
Hoil  which,  If  not  originally  rich,  has 
been  excellently  well  manured,  yet 
is  suffered  to  produce  but  dockene, 
nettles,  and  worse  than  weeds  (can 
it  be  florin?)  the  rank  grans  of 
wretchedness,  that  never  fades,  be- 
cause it  never  flourishes,  thatch- 
ing the  narrow  house,  but  unable — 
though  the  inmates  never  utter  a 
complaint — even  in  tlie  driest  wea- 
ther, to  keep  out  damp.  That  is 
rather  a  disagreeable  image — and  of 
the  earth  earthy ;  but  here  are  aome 
delightful   images—of   the  heavens 
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"  He  heftri,  in  heaven,  his  swooning  duughter  shriek. 
And  when  the  woodbine's  clustered  trumpet  blows'; 
And  when  the  pink's  melodious  hues  shall  speak, 
In  unisOn  of  sweetness  with  the  roset 
Joining  the  song  of  erery  bird,  that  knows 
How  sweet  it  is  of  wedded  lore  to  sing  ; 
And  when  the  fells,  fresh  bathed  in  azure  air. 
Wide  as  the  summer  day's  all  golden  wing. 
Shall  blush  to  heav*n,  that  Nature  is  so  fair, 
And  man  condcmn*d  to  labour  In  despair; — 
Then,  the  gay  gnat,  that  sports  its  little  hour ; 
The  falcon,  wheeling  from  the  ancient  wood  ; 
The  red-breast,  fluttering  o*er  its  fragrant  bower  ; 
The  yellow-bellied  lizard  of  the  flood  ; 
And  dewy  morn,  and  evening — in  her  hood 
Of  crimson,  fringed  with  lucid  shadows  grand-— 
Shall  miss  the  Patriarch  ;  at  his  cottage  door 
The  bee  shall  seek  to  settle  on  his  hand, 
But  from  the  vacant  bench  haste  to  the  moor. 
Mourning  the  last  of  England's  higb-soul'd  poor. 
And  bid  the  mountains  weep  for  Enoch  Wray  ! 
And  for  themselves!— albeit  of  things  that  last 
Unaltered  most ;  for  they  shall  pass  away 
Like  Enoch,  though  their  iron  roof  seem  fast 
Bound  to  the  eternal  future,  as  the  past  1 
The  Patriarch  died ;  and  they  shall  be  no  more. 
Yes,  and  the  sailless  worlds,  which  navigate 
Th'  unutterable  deep  that  hath  no  shore. 
Will  lose  their  starry  splendour,  soon  or  late, 
Like  tapers,  quench'd  by  Him  whose  will  is  fate ! 
Yes,  and  the  Angel  of  Eterolty, 
Who  numbers  worlds,  and  writes  their  names  io  light, 
Ere  long,  oh,  earth,  will  look  in  vain  for  thee, 
And  start,  and  stop,  in  his  unerring  flight, 
And,  with  his  wings  of  sorrow  and  affright— 
Veil  his  impassion'd  brow,  and  heav'nly  tears ! 


It 


COntHJlTMIII. 


It  was  lately  well  remarked  In  lbs 
Sun,  that  the  Trades'  UdIodi  wen 
uudermiDing  the  verj  foundatlaDe  oF 
the  social  structure,  and  that  unleM 
thef  can  be  disarmed.  It  must  rink 
loto  ruins.  Were  we  asked,  aija  the 
excellent  author  of  "  Character,  Ob- 
ject, and  Effects  of  Trades'  Unioo^** 
to  give  a  defiaitioo  of  a  IVadea* 
Union,  we  should  say,  that  It  was  **  ft 
Society  whose  constiludon  Is  the 
worst  of  democracies,  whose  power 
is  baaed  on  outrage,  whose  pracUcs 
la  tyranny,  and  whose  end  ta  aelf- 
destructioD."  How  have  such  s«cifr 
ties — in  an  age  distin|;utsbed  abon 
all  other  ages— in  spile  of  the  strong 
and  steady  march  ot  Intellect,  crudi- 
Ing  all  ignorance  and  all  wlckedoMi 
under  foot — overspread  the  klM- 
dom — not  slowly  springlnj^  up,  ai  It 
might  seem,  from  the  seed— but  as 
If  an  Upas-Tree  had  been  plantad, 
at  its  full  i^rowth,  in  every  town  and 


people  has  been  conducted  hr  the 
people's  press.  Useful  knowledge 
has  been  administered  to  tliem,  wad 
greedily  awsllowed,  with  condbnenta 
of  the  EntertainlDg;  and  thus  have 
their  minds  been  filled  with  power 
and  pleasure  far  beyond  the  wisdom 
and  happiness  of  their  ancestors, 
and  their  champions  have  proudly 
and  loudly  ezclainied,  in  the  IMt 
and  liberty  of  the  emancipated  sp^t, 
Lo  !  "a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works!"  Yet,lnthemld8tof^l 
this  illumination,  the  same  milllona, 
mole  or  batblind,  as  if  they  were 
working  their  way  under  ground,  or 
'-  Hitting  through  the  twilight,  while 

Sride  and  folly  were  declaring,  that 
ritona  were  now  walking  erect,  for 
the  lirst  time,  like  freemen.  Id  the 
blaze  of  a  new-risen  day ! 

To  explain  such  a  contradiction  in 
the  nature  of  things  and  of  man, 
would  baWe  a  more  searching  phi- 
lanthropy than  ours;  but  no  such 
contradiction  exists — for  much  of 
their  boasted  viriue  is  a  dream,'and 
the  people  are  wickeder  tiisn  thej 
know — their  conscience  is  in  the 
dark— and  their  Intellect,  to  far 
from  havingbeen  invigorated b7w\ilX 
they  have    been    taught,  has  been 


of  eld,  and  reeoadM  Ae  c 
orubaurte  llidr  emdiiiaa  kf  *• 
MMa  md  boMUf  Mr  braa^  wlA 
iliea  to  Ue«tk«  poor  Buf  Blot.  Bat 
m  ihallMtbe  nijaette  AecbvMler 
of  At  woridng  ordon.  Umrr  db- 
trtet  baa  eome  um  fliem  wck  of 
It  not  broD^t  Bf  themenlTee  tm 
their  ewB  beSde  I  and  lhat«  has  ben 
"  Kiladiw  of  the  facaa  of  the  poor." 
llelr  nden— Toriaa  aad  m%*- 
han  ofkn  Mlad  io  their  dnlka  te 
Um  aaaolB  and  mwck  of  tha  «dlt 
thatCMMd  AMdiatnaa  Itea  «  fte 
do«  of  maa*  i^aMTCTUBeBta.  Her 
ban Ibe  rM, MCMaitn  naqiit. 
waya  due  their  iutf  to  the  VMb 
but  have  oAn,  Is  the  prMa  af 
wealth,  beoa  ireadf  mgleetAil  ef 
their  duv)  nor  handM  hkhar 
orden  acted  ai  If  they  Mt  fw 
the  lower  tboae  inpaddetf  wkUk 
nature  prontpia,  lint  wUnli  ta* 
oAan  are  potilad  aod  hannwhit 
InHw  htiiMi  of  Um  gtmt,  brtet 
VM7  mk  iriileb.  Id  aoUo  nataraih 
keepa  them  tmUrtiAawi  fiw  avrir 
'th  of  tboTor/natw*  of  gentle  Meod 
to  lu|rfre  bmaroloaoe,  and  how  ma 
well  can  they  in  whoao  vdai  h  flom 


thatb; 


IT  very  bbrth  wj  an  b^ 


Upon  an  enanlij  into  Ao  mani- 
fold cauaes  ot  tbo  preeant  wMa 
dtttreae  and  dltturbuec^  fmtti^ 
reacting  on  eaeb  other,  we  aUl  aat 
now  enter ;  but  we  aboil  MBlliHa 
n  heretoARv  to  tomh  ftnuiuiltj 
upon  then^  wbUe  ^aenariw  M  ne 
beat  of  our  tdrai^  and  wt  bMdIrMr 
with  good  Inleado^  the  poUtM^ 
•ocial,  and  donteatie  floadilfaw  «f  Ao 
neofde  <tf  our  beloved  knd.  laliiir 

•  now  declared  war  agafaate^Hit 


simBa 


wbtcbever  elde  la  gtnn  i 
*k:tory,dlaaatrou*nnutbe  neette.  _ 
defeat— not  to  tbemaetrea  aloMkbat 
to  their  conqueron  too  ao  IMI  fc 
eltlier   evont  the      '   ' 


of  a  contest,  which,  II. 

nated  amicably,  can  be  tunu)^ 
ted  but  in  blood.  Hesran  flMrUd 
Vbft^aiA*!t\   Ymcamiice  t,inii  lilwmT. 
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from  violation.  Legislation  is  a  more  and  judging  from  experience,  thej 
diflicult  science  now  than  ever;  but  believea  it  was  salutary — ^from  the 
let  us  hope  that  a  Reformed  Parlia-  gradually  enlightening  experience  of 
ment  may  be  Conservative,  and  that  a  length  of  years.  We  know  bet- 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  ter  than  not  to  say  that  at  the  same 
chosen  by  the  people,  will  consult^  time  men  of  the  highest  wisdom 
affectionately,  nrmly,  and  fearlessly,  and  humanity  looked  with  suspicion 
for  the  people's  good.  By  many  or  disfavour  on  all  such  enactments 
awful  considerations  are  they  called  —and  among  them  the  illustrious 
on  so  to  do ;  for  they  have  them-  and  Immortal  author  of  the  Wealth 
selves — too  many  of  them  at  least —  of  Nations.  But  diat  Adam  Smith 
helped  all  they  could — and  that  too  would  have  counselled  their  repeal 
in  part  from  the  most  selfish  mo-  at  the  crisis  of  a£Fairs  when  their  re- 
tives — the  motives  of  a  base  ambi-  peal  was  passed,  we  see  no  reason  to 
tion — to  exasperate  in  the  breasts  of  believe ;  far  less  that,  supposing  he 
the  people  that  restless  and  turbu-  would  have  done  so,  he  would  have 
lent  discontent  which,  not  occasion-  dreamt  for  a  moment  of  recommend- 
ally,  and  during  bad  seasons,  as  It  ing  to  be  substituted  in  their  place 
once  was,  but  at  all  times,  now  ran-  the  wretchedly  impotent  law  against 
kles  there,  and  within  these  few  assaults  by  workmen  on  one  another 
years,  all  too  many,  has  been  fed  so  frequent  in  strikes^  which  the  wls- 
and  inflamed  by  the  promulgation  of  dom  of  the  repealers  foolishly  sup- 
the  most  pernicious  principles  by  posed  would  suffice  to  curb  the  vio« 
lav-preachers,  who,  while  they  have  fence  and  keep  the  rage  of  the 
said  they  abhorred  anarchy  or  mis-  **  multiform  beast"  with  in  the  bounds 
rule,  denounced  the  throne  and  the  of  justice.  It  is  with  respect  to  the 
altar,  and  hope  eventually  to  over-  spirit  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
throw  them  in  a  still  more  radical  repeal  of  all  combination  laws  was 
revolution  than  the  state  has  latelr  effected,  that  we  desire  now  to  make 
undergone,  till  not  one  stone  is  left  some  observations ;  for  we  have 
on  another,  and  the  very  names  be-  every  year  seen  stronger  and  strong- 
come  obsolete  in  the  English  Ian-  er  reasons  for  believing,  that  to  those 
guage  of  priest,  noble,  and  king.  arguments,  sprfad  with  the  spirit  in 
T%e  time  is  not  so  far  by*gone  as  which  they  were  conceived  and  ut- 
that  it  may  not  be  remembered  by  tered,  over  all  the  kingdom  by  a 
people  not  yet  old,  when  the  rela-  powerful  press,  must  be  mainly  attri- 
tion between  master  and  servant  Duted  the  present  state  of  the  popu- 
was  strengthened  by  feelings  of  mu-  lar  mind,  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
tual  kinoness  —  and  was  in  rwj  most  formidable— full  of  peril,  not 
truth  literally  an  attachment.  It  to  our  national  prosperity  only,  but 
was  not  so  only  In  private  house-  our  national  existence,  and  tiierefore 
holds;  but  mucli  of  tne  same  spirit  on  all  bands  condemned  as  wicked, 
belonged  to  the  same  relation  by  all,  at  least,  who  are  unwilling  to 
throughout  the  whdle  system  of  af-  believe  the  people— Ae  whole  la- 
fairs— makinff  employers  of  labour  bouring  people  of  Britain — to  be 
labourers'  friends— and  preserving  simply  fools.  Fools  would  they  b«^ 
their  common  interests  by  mutuiu  who  should  call  them  so--but  mlse- 

food-wlll  and  interchange  of  amica-  rabiy  misguided  they  must  have 
le  affection.  Then,  that  spirit,  It  been — andthe  question  is,  by  whom  ? 
was  believed,  so  far  from  being  inju-  We  answer, — ^leaving  the  base  crew 
red  by  the  care  of  law,  vras  preser-  of  their  enemies  out  of  sight,— by 
ved  by  it— not  by  fear,  which  is  a  bad  many  who,  we  shall  admit,  were,  after 
guardian — but  by  submission,  which  a  fashion,  their  well-wishers;  by  not 
IS  often  the  very  best  Law  under-  a  few  who,  beguiled  by  their  own 
took — as  far  as  law  ever  can— to  enthusiasm  Into  most  dangerous  doc- 
protect  the  rights  of  labour  by  pre-  teines,  were  nevertheless  their  bo- 
venting  labour  from  committing  nest,  sincere,  and  ardent  friends, 
wrongs ;  in  the  opinion  of  men  not  Among  the  number  of  the  former  wo 
deficient  in  wisdom  and  generosity,  mention,  as  one  of  the  moat  eminent, 
a  law  against  Combinations  of  work-  Mr  M'CuUoeb  \  «.tA  wfii59(^%>iGib'v<«» 
men  to  Interfere  with  wages,  in\ghl  "bw  <A  \>aft'\s»x«t^  ^^  "^'^'V^S 
so  to  constructed  as  notto  be  un}uai ;  ^Xi'bied  Yii  \t*\\^'  CX*&xM«»r-a 


ur,^ 
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}m^  over  z.\i-o;isly  so?ic:lit  to  promote 
tlio  toniporal  and  et<»rnal  iuterestR  of 
liis  follow-iiKMi  in  all  con<litions,froin 
the  throne  to  the  hovel.  We  cannot 
introdure  our  remarks  better,  than 
])y  a  clear  -tatemnnt  of  their  siib- 
i<'ct,from  the  a(lmira*)le  (^harfj:e  late- 
\y  delivered  to  th«'  Grand  Jiirjr  at 
Kxeter  on  the  case  of  tiie  l.'nioniMtA, 
wliose  trial,  we  observe,  after  the 
(irand  Jury  had  found  a  true  bill, 
was  removed  bv  a  r'  rfinniri  to  the 
Court  of  Kin2*8  Bench. 

*•  From  a  vi'ry  early  ])priod  of  his- 
tory, an  far  l>ack  as  tin'  reien  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  the  laws  a2:;nr>t  combina- 
tion hiid  commenced,  .miuI  had  con- 
tinued down  in  nearly  an  unbroken 
Hcrios  to  th*»  reiLTn  of  (ieo.  IV.     It 
appear«*d   that    from    a   very   early 
])eriod  the  law  on  these  combina- 
tions was  educed  from  the  <'ircum- 
stances  of  the  times.    Our  ancestors 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere — and 
interfere  they  did  with  a  stronir  hand 
— to  put  down  all  combinations  of 
citizens  and  handicraftsmen,  who,  so 
far  bark  as  the  reiirn  of  that  kintr, 
})ad  })een  in  the  habit  of  combinint( 
to  raise  the  ratii  of  waffes  above  the 
fair   market  value ;    to  restrict  the 
}iours  of  labf)ur,  and  to  im])ose  re- 
strictions   u])(m    the    masters    who 
employed  tln'm.     He  wjis  not  com- 
petent, nor  liad  he  any  wish,  to  enter 
into  the  political  economy  of    the 
(juestion.     He  would  not  enquire  as 
to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  law. 
He  thoui^ht  that  it  was  the  business 
of  those  who  lilied  either  the  judicial 
situation,  or  that  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
not  to  enter  into  consid«»rations  whe- 
ther tin*  law  was  wise  or  unwise, 
merciful  or  cruel — but  to  see  what 
it  really  was,  and  then  merely  to 
consider  themselves  as  tlie  persons 
bound  to  administer  it.     Our  Sta- 
tute-book, as  he  had  said,  formerly 
contained  a  irreat  number  of  laws  on 
the  subject    i>f  combination  which 
came  down  to  the  reign  of  Geo.  IV'., 
when  at  lem^th  it  was  thought  wise 
to    reconsider    the  whole   subject; 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  that  reign  a 
statute  passed  of  so  comprehensive 
a  nature,  that  it  repealed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of 
combination.     They  were  repealed 
by  n  statuU'  which  was  made  on  the 
frrouud  thai  all  interference  was  \m- 
politic  aiiil  mischievous;  andmp\a\u 
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fence  for  artisans  or  mechanics  of 
any  description  to  enter  into  any 
consultation  for  the  obtaining  of  an 
advance  of  wac^s,  for  lesnening  or 
altering  the  duration  of  the  time  of 
working,  decreasing  the  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time, 
inducing  others  to  quit  the  work  of 
their  roasters,  or  to  return  it  to  him, 
or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  any  business  or  manufacture,  so 
that  persons  entering  into  any  com- 
bination of  tins  sort  were  no  longer 
held    liable  to  any  penalty   what- 
ever,- either  by  the  statute  or  com- 
mon law  of  the  land.    This  statute 
for  repealing  the  whole  of  the  pr^ 
vinus  acts,  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  the  whole  principle  of 
contract  between  the    master   and 
workmen  entirely  free ;  it  was  passed 
in  1 824.     Hut  the  effects  of  it  were 
found  to  be  such  that  in  the  following 
year  a  state  of  things  had  occurred 
which,  it  was  thought,  made  it  im- 
perative  to   reconsider   the  whole 
subject,  and  a  very  intelligent  and 
influential    member   of   parliament 
(Mr  Huskisson),  who  had  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  effecting  the  re- 
peal of  the  combination  laws,  once 
more  introduced  the  subject  to  the 
legislature  for  tlieir  reconsideration. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  year, 
the  6th  George  IV.,  a  modified  law, 
was  passed,  which  repealed  the  sta- 
tute of  the  preceding  year,  and  laid 
down  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands. 
This  act,  after  imposing  certain  pun- 
ishments on   certain  acts  done  by 
reason,  or  for  the  purpose,  of  inter- 
fering either  with  the  rate  of  wages 
or  the  hours  of  labour,  made  this  de- 
claration on  the  subject  :^-that  the 
act  should  not  extend  to  subject  any 
persons  to  punishment  who  should 
meet  together  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  determinins;  the  rate  of  wages  or 
the   hours    of   labour  which   they 
should  work    in  any  manufacture, 
trade,  or  business.  I'his  was  the  ex- 
isting law  upon  the  subject.     TlSe 
principle  upon  which  it  was  ground- 
ed was  this^  that   there  should  be 
perfect  freedom  on  both  sides — on 
the  part  of  the  master  as  well  as  the 
workman — that  as  the  master  could 
employ  any  workman  he  pleased,  so 
the  latter  should  be  at  liberty  to  get 
l\\^  \>e«t.  yrice  he  could  for  his  la- 
bow  ,  '^w^X.  ^^  V^  Ns  wA^  \l  \sfc  Vi%ii  %»▼ 
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went  even  farther   than    this,  to       The  consequences  of  the  Repeal  of 
shew  that  it  would  be  lawful  for    the  Combination  Laws,  so  far  from 

having  been  such  as  the  supporters  of 
that  measure  anticipated,  had  within 
the  year  been  diametrically  the  re- 
verse ;  and  to  account  for  the  flagrant 
enormities  perpetrated  bj  too  many 
of  the  Combinations  that  sprung  up 
on  the  repeal,  they  were  forced 
to  form  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
theory,  which  would  have  done  more 
credit  to  their  wisdom  and  foresight, 
had  they  suggested  it  at  the  time  of 
the  repeal,  or  before  it,  in  order  to 
warn  the  nation  of  the  first  disastrous 
consequences  likely  to  result  from 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect. 
They  endeavoured  to  attribute  all 
those  enormities  to  the  sudden  feel- 
ing of  freedom  from  the  tjrranny  of 
galling  and  uojust  restraints.  The 
Combination  Laws  had  long  been 
supposed  by  workmen  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  them — to  subject  them 


two  or  more,  or  any  number  of  per- 
sons, so  to  meet  and  consult  to- 
gether as  to  what  price  such  per- 
sons BO  met  together  would  sell  their 
labour  for,  and  what  period  of  time 
they  would  work.  This  was  the  pre« 
sent  law  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
question  was,  whether  what  were 
called  conspiracies,  or  combinations 
of  a  secret  description,  where  the 
parties  were  bound  together  by 
oaths,  meeting  in  private,  and  levy« 
ing  subscriptions,  being  bound  by 
solemn  and  unauthorized  engage- 
ments—whether under  this  law  such 
meetings  could  be  considered  legal  ? 
If  illegal,  then  such  combination 
would  assume  the  character  of  a  con- 
spiracy." 

We  shall  not  expose  the  miserable 
attempts  at  reasoning  which  may  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  debates 


in    Parliament  on  the   motion   for    to  the  will  of  their  masters^to  keep 


the  repeal  of  the  old  Combination 
Laws — nor  shew  them  up  in  the 
ludicrous  light  in  which  they  re- 
appeared, when  the  new  enactments 
consequent  on  their  repeal  were 
themselves  repealed  within  one 
year's  experience  of  their  utter  im- 
potence, and  a  second  set  enacted 
as  worthy  of  all  contempt.  But,  as 
we  said,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  two  publications,  widely  circulated 
in  1826,  and  highly  applauded— Mr 
M'Culloch's  "  Essay  on  the  Circum 


down  forcibly  and  unjustly  the  poor 
man's  earnings  throughout  all  trades 
— >to  make  them,  in  short,  slaves— 
and  their  employers  tyrants.  On 
being—argued  Dr  Chalmers— sud« 
denly  emancipated  from  unjust  con- 
trol, giddy  with  the  intoxication 
of 'freedom,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ed from  calmly  consulting  their 
own  judgment  and  experience,  they 
not  only  grossly  exagg^erated  to 
themselves  the  evils  which  the  for- 
mer state  of  things  had  so  long  in- 


stances which  determine  the  rate  of  flicted  on  them,  but  as  grossly  mis- 
Wages  and  the  condition  of  the  La-  took  the  means  of  curing  the  real 
bouring  Classes,"  reprinted,  with  evils  they  might  have  endured.  And 
additions,  from  several  of  his  other  thence  all  the  guilty  excesses  of 
works,  in  which  it  had  appeared  in  which    combined    workmen   were 


various  shapes  and  sizes  and  prices 
— then  sold  for  the  first  time  at  two 
shillings,  or  one—and  circulated  by 
the  friends  of  the  people  widely  over 
all  the  manufacturing  districts,  as  an 
epitome  of  all  that  was  ^  wisest,  vir- 
tuousest,  discreetest,  best;"  and  two 
chapters  on  Combinations  in  the 
third  volume  of  Dr  Chalmers's  Civic 
Economy — a  volume  which,  by  its 
bulk  and  weight,  could  not  have  had 
either  a  rapid  or  wide  circulation. 


guilty  all  over  the  country  on  the 
repeal;  excesses  never  again  to  be 
committed,  after  that  great  teacher 
of  Political  Economy,  Time,  shall 
have  taught  them  tlie  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  alter  by  force  or  intimidation 
that  order  of  things  fdunded  in  the 
very  constitution  of  society. 

Now,  whatever  truth  there  may  be 
in  this  —  and  there  is  truth — why,  it 
may  be  asked,  were  such  effects,  la- 
mentable and  disastrous  indeed,  not 


but    which    was  almost    reprinted,    foreseen  and  predicted  by  the  advo- 
piecemeal,  in  hundreds  of  publica-    cates  for  the  repeal  ?   f^ot  only  were 


tions  that  went  among  the  poor,  and 
was  likewise  cried  up  to  the  skies 
as  a  revelation  of  saving  truth  on 
the  secular  concerns  and  temporal 
iDtereeta  ofehemijjion. 


\ 


they  not  foreseen,  and  not  predicted, 
by  the  advocates  for  the  repeal,  but 
all  those  persona  wUQdldC^^^^v^^.^sA. 


aucb  effects  flowing  from  ft  repeal  to  bafe  been  f^umlly  cxtnT^nu" 

uf  Lbe  exUtiog  Uvra,  oppoud   tbat  Here  wecMinat)i(OpihiakiDf,tntlian 

ineasurc,  tvere  scouied  u  timid  tod  respect   for  Dr  Chalroen,  Uiat  be 

prejudiced  BdbereDls  to  a  Brstem  of  ought  to  hare  u«ed  more  definite 

ainverj  aud  resirictioD.  Goodwill  to-  language  iu  a^ikiag  of  «uch  a  eub- 

wardaUi«iiiaalers,UDsniinilyaud  mo<  j«cl.     Efiervetcence — i«i  not  exact]; 

deration  among  the  workmen  them-  the  word  that  ma;  best  exprew  tlie 

selreR,  order,  rf^guiarit;,  and  indu^  deapentte  and  niurderoui  character 

try  ioall  tradeH,and,abure  all,  grati-  of  man;  of  the  proceeding  of  tlie 

tude  to  their  rulera  and  lemlaton^  combined  workmen  all  over  l^ngland 

were  lbe  effectM,  and  the  10^  effect*,  —end  nua;  porta  of  Ireland.      In 

that  any  eDliubtened  tliinker  vu  to  nnolhw  part  M  bb  ditquiaiUon,  Dr 

expect  from  the  repeal :  Nut  a  word  Chalaen  oik  tUags  by  their  ri^ht 

uf  rIotB,  and  robberies,  and  Bwaultt,  niiMM    befmw  it  wse  nec^aaary  to 

and  homicideR,  and  murderi.  Eveir  do  M  to  luka  good  his  manterly 

thing  was  to  go  smoothly,  and  all  awuneatin  fit'oorof  Iheenactment 

'  the  different  interests  of  capilalisti,  oT the  Mvareat  laws  Bgaiust  actual 

labourers,  and  consumers,  to  ac^uBt  oatrageaoftbeiroAmenagaiuoti-acli 

ibemaelvea  without  any  violent  out-  otber.    But  here  be  is  anxious  to 

breakings,  hy  means  of  a  great  law  account  for  the  Immediaie  eff«ct«  of 

GonslBUtiy  operating   for   the  good  the   reppal — and    thererore    UUCOD- 

of  the  whole.  scjoualy  has  adopted  such  terms  as 

As  far,  therefore,  as  regarded  the  may  render   his  notion   tlie    more 

immediate  consequences  uf  the  ce-  plausible.    The  aanie  strong  obJec> 

peal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  the  tion  ought  to  be  made  to   lbe  ex- 

supporters  of   the    measure    were  praMton,  "  if  the  conduct  of  the  one 

in  the  wrong,  and  the  oppoiera  of  parly  have  been  extravagniit."     Ex- 

tlie  measure  were  in  the  right.    Had  traragaoce  ii  a  somewhat  too  mild 

the  theory  proposed  to  account  for  word  for  days,  weeks,  and  months, 

theevils  that  followed  the  repeal  been  and  years'  continued  and  syitematic 

proposed  to  prepare  the  public  mind  outrage  ■nd*ioleuce,notunfrenuent- 

furihembeforeuiemeBsurewaspast,  ly  accompanied  with  bluudihed  and 

mure   credit  would  certainly  iutve  murder.    Nor  can  we  think,  howerer 

been  due  to  the  sagacity  of  its  prtH  mietakentlieymigbttninsomeUiinss, 

pounders.  Their  blindness,  therefore,  "  that  the  otber  parly  were  equally 

ur  ignorance  or  error,  ought  greatly  extravagant,"  seeing  tliat  their  rrxtnu 

to  liavfl  detracted  frmn  the  weight  va^anrt.' cutitini<;(l  iuan  niaim  fur  the 

uf  their  authority  on  the  whole  ques-  RttliMj,  prupE-ity,  and  iK'i"rri],(-ii'iu.d 

tion ;  and  put  us  on  our  guard  agalnat  bj  the  crime*  of  comUaallaoa,  tla^ 

yielding  too  entire  and  unqualified  wbaterer  might  be  the  eanaai  of  tM' 

HHseDttoanyoftheir  other  reasoning*  delusion  under  which  U107  eainrit- 

huiltuponiireferencetoacti<reprlii-  ted  them,  prored  b/  ibolr  traidi 

I'iples  in  tlie  buuian  mind,  whfcn.  In  and  their  deeds  Oat  thof  wet*  4k> 

this  case,  they  appear  either  not  to  termlnod  to  rwpect  nabhar  piOpMIlT 

have    undersiood,  or,    from  undue  nor  peraon,  in    their    wutoa  an 

zi^al  Iu  support  of  a  favourite  men-  violent  effort*  to  disturb  tb«  ordV 

nure,  to  liave  j^iven  a  very  false  ac-  and  shake  the  atructarc  of  tlia  et^ 

count  of  its  probable  operation.  mercial  world. 

"  The  effervescence   which  ha*        Dr  Cbalmera  maltce  naa  of  «  i^ 

followed  on  tbat  repeal,"  said  Dr  gularty  tmhappv  IlluatraUoa  of  At 

Chalmers,  "  is  tlie  natural,  and,  we  theory  by  which  ha  would  aceoOBl 

believe,  the  temporary  effect  of  the  for  the  "  efferveicance  and  eumMh 

lujteiior  state  of  tilings.    There  wa*  gance"of  the  wofltmanlathalrwii  ' 

nothing  mure  likely  than  that  the  blnadona.    "The  repeal," 4nri  k< 

people,  when  put  In  poBseeiion  of  a  "  of  the  ComblaalloB  Lawa  iB'BiC' 

puwer  that  they  felt  to  he  alhwether  land,  ha*  been  attended  w"^ 

new,  would   take  a  delight  In  the  quence*  which  strooglr  i . 

exercise  of  it,  and  break  forth  into  of  the    contequences  lliat  ■ 

NtiDplac'ed  and  moat  extravagant  ma-  after  the  Revolution, fromiha    ., 

ni/esiatious.    But  i[  the  con&ocl  of  of  Ito  V,vae  law*  in  Fni>M< .  ,  ., 
oae  partr  have  been  exttava{nat,Aia    w^iA«  ^ovl^A>>&lA,  >;nxtt«x  wkk  lit-. 
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upon  the  country,  and  vartouily  ac- 
coutred, made  war,  in  grotesque 
and  unpractised  style,  upon  the  fovirla 
of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field* 
In  a  few  months,  however,  the  extra- 
vagance subsided,  and  the  people 
returned  to  their  old  quiescent  habits 
and  natural  occupations.  We  feel 
assured,  that,  in  like  manner,  this 
delirium  of  a  newly  awakened  faculty 
among  our  British  workmen  will 
speedily  pass  away.  They  will  at 
length  become  wise  and  temperate 
in  the  use  of  it.*'  The  two  cases  had 
no  earthly  connexion ;  and  how  has 
the  Doctor's  prophecy  been  verified 
by  events  ?     Circumspice  I 

Mr  M'Culloch,  in  his  Essay  on 
Wages,  says,  that  "  Those  who  were 
fully  aware  of  the  practical  operation 
and  real  eflfect  of  the  late  act,  and  of 
the  feelings  it  had  generated  in  the 
minds  of  the  workmen,  must  have 
been  prepared  for  most  of  what  has 
lately  occurred*  The  violence  it  did 
to  the  right  feelings  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  the  oppression  to  which 
it  sometimes  gave  rise,  led  them  to 
ascribe  to  it  infinitely  more  power- 
ful influence  than  it  really  possess- 
ed." Here,  too,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected some  more  definite  proof, 
that  previously  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Laws,  the  workmen 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
groaned  under  them — either  under 
real  evils  which  the  law  produced, 
or  imaginary  evils  which  it  was 
supposed  by  them  to  produce.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  former  law 
could  not  be  popular  among  the 
workmen — but  where  is  the  proof 
that  it  was,  and  had  long  been  so 
execrated  by  them— so  utterly  de- 
tested— and,  that  it  had   in  many 
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enormities  perpetrated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  combinations  were 
to  be  attributed  entirely  either  to 
**  effervescence  or  extravagance,"  or 
to  delight  in  exercising  a  new  faculty, 
or  sudden  escape  from  a  degrading 
and  galling  thraldom*  To  ascribe 
such  enormities,  either  wholly  or  in 
chief  part,  to  such  a  cause,  even  it 
that  cause  had  existed  in  all  the  force 
ascribed  to  it,  would  not  have  been 
philosophical ;  but  still  less  so  was  it 
to  ascribe  them  to  a  cause  taken  for 
granted — and  taken  for  granted  too, 
not  only  without  evidence,  but  in 
the  face  of  all  evidence. 

For  while  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  the  Combination  Laws  were 
not  in  some  respects  objectionable, 
and,  like  most  other  laws,  occasional- 
ly mingling  injury  with  benefit,  this 
is  certain,  and  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  certain,  that  they  had  not  ope- 
rated to  sink  below  the  proper  point 
the  wages  of  the  labourers.  The 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  every  one,  replied  in  the 
negative.  In  good  times,  many  of 
the  working  men  of  manufacturing 
and  trading  places  could  earn  as 
much  in  five  of  the  working-days  of 
the  week,  as  would  both  support 
their  families,  and  enable  them  to 
spend  the  sixth  perhaps  in  idlenesa 
and  dissipation,  although  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  they  generally  did 
so.  If  in  bad  times  wages  were  too 
low,  this  was  in  general  evidenUy 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  mastera 
to  pay  more,  and  not  to  the  Combi- 
nation Laws.  Wages  had,  upon  the 
whole,  advanced,  and  the  working 
classes  at  the  time  were  enjoying  a 
greater  share  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  than  had  been  en- 
cases been  made  the  instrument  joyed  by  those  of  former  generations, 
of  great  oppression  ?   Nothing  short    Now,  although  all  this  may  not  have 


of  utter  detestation  of  any  law, 
founded  on  real  and  gross  grie- 
vances, will  serve  the  purposes  of 
this  apologetical  hypothesis.  Now,  it 
iH  granted,  not  only  in  the  above  pas- 
nage  but  throughout  the  Essay,  that 
the  power  given  by  the  Combination 
Law  to  masters  to  depress  wages  had 
always  been  a  bugbear — although  in 
the  above  passage  it  is  also  somewhat 
invidiously  as  well  as  inconsistently 
SHid,  that  sometimes  that  power  had 
been  most  oppressive.  It  does  not 
therefore  seem,  on  the  whole,  satia- 
fMCtori)/  made  out,  that  the  many 


prevented  workmen  from  actually 
believing  that  they  suffered  some 
grievance  from  the  Combination 
Laws,  we  think  that,  allowing  them 
to  have  that  degree  of  intelligence 
which  is  commonly  and  rightly  at- 
tributed to  them,  they  could  not 
possibly  have  regarded  those  lawa 
with  such  bitterness  of  hatred, 
and  detestation,  and  anger,  as  to 
account  for  the  crimes  subsequent 
to  the  repeal,  on  the  ground  which 
Dr  Chalmers,  Mr  M'CuUoch^  asL<l 
inaii7   0\)ci^\^  >^XK\Sk  ^»v^k«     ^X3^}a^^»^ 


{ 


^i  Cciat/iaafioKM,  CUsfi 
etiadioj;,  oppregaive,  and  of  long  e»-  and  dexterll}-  ui  wliU  uubw  he 
(ablhbmeat,  before  the;  cad  accuuut  thiuk>  pniper,  icitAotU  injiiry  to  hla 
lor  such  effecia  followiuga  lepual  by  Deigbboun,  U  a  plain  viola^onof  ikis 
wbicli  they  were  auddeulf  removed  niaut  sacred  pr«pertf."  Now,  al. 
or  redrovaed.  Tlie  argiuueut  wan  a  tbuugb  it  is  well  koowQ  la  all  who 
weak  one,  aod  pushed  M  an  abauril  liave  read  the  Wtsalih  of  NatioDs, 
extent;  and  we  i:aaDut  help  ibiak-  that  Dr  Smith  regarded  Combinatiou 
ingtbatsumeufUioae  who  then  used  Laws  with  an  inimical  e;e,  it  id 
it  80  Btrenuoualy,  felt,  from  the  «o-  et^uall/  well  known  to  tbem,  diat 
pblatical  Bbape  to  wbidi  ibey  occa-  tbiu  passage,  conitautlf  quoted  aa  it 
Bionally  put  it,  that  iU  slreogth  waa  has  beeu,  od  tliia  argument,  baa 
not  so  great  an  in  their  zeal  they  no  reference  wluiever  to  the  Corn- 
wished  it  to  I>e  thougbL  Had  ihey  biaalioD  Laws  —  but  to  Curpuia- 
felt  that  it  waa  eoncluBive  and  uaau-  tion  Laws,  It  ia  Uie  law  of  appren- 
Bwerahle,  they  would  have  u»ed  ticeBlup  that  be  is  reasoiung  a^uu ; 
plainer  words,  and  despised  the  and  hit  goea  on  to  say,  "  tbat  it  ia  a 
feehloand  euapiciuuaaidof  aomaoy  mauifeHt  encroachment  upon  the  just 
delicate  circumlocutioUH.  liberty  both  of  tlie  wortunao  and  of 
We  meatloD  l/uim/acU,  that  they  tbone  who  might  be  diapoaed  to  em- 
may  be  iiet  againat  those  vague  and  ptoy  him.  An  it  biuderaiheoiM)  from 
iodtibuitt!  fxpruHsiuus — efitirvuscence  working  at  what  be  iliiuks  proper 
— BXtravagauci: — dalight  iu  the  ex-  — ao  it  liiudera  the  Others  from  em- 
ercUe  of  anew  faculty, and  «ofunh;  ploying  wlium  they  may  think  pro- 
nut  thai  ihi-y  fir-  tn  I"'  ron-.i'if  ri-i!  p.'r,  T"  judj,'!-  whether  he  is  tit  to  be 

aa  arguiiii':''-  ' '..-iif    i.'.'iri-;  r,,-  .■rii|pli.yc(l.    Miny   surely   be   trusted 

repeal.     !.■          ^  .     ,      i.      ■  w-  •  :i.  il.i    ii.-i[.>iiuu  oi  the  employers, 

writtenaboulbywritun,  wbohadibe    whoae  lueraatit  aammik —  - 

credit,  with  many,  i>f  having  treated  The  a&cted  wxwtf  oMha 

t)ie  aubject  moat  liberally,  moat  phi-  lull  llmj  ill  mill  wiiiiVij.n 


loaopbically,  and  moat  like  Political  penoBt  te  •lUeatlr  m  ^Mm^mM 

'--■'- '-—  Uepnrear'— " 

.       bl^th 

let  them  be  attributed  to  their  rigbt  tice  to  the  autjeet  it 

and  then,  if  aucb  experience  nor    U    llw   pHMl 


«  «p praadTO."  .,     v.'i' iLiii/ 

b  u,  thn«faT*(aaU«miiffiJp*> 

dee  to  the  -rlj-n  imflir  JlmMMniiL" 


Economists.  Let  thase  exeeiaea  then 
be,  without  exaggera^on,  atatedf 
let  them  be  attributed  to  their  right 

causes;  and  then,  if  such  experience  ...     ^_  ___. 

could  indeed  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  wuf  be  ■^'"^■■'■g  U,  imt  to.ilhb 

all  the  feelings  repressed,  to  which  reader,  nor  to  (heQln«ria«»MMW 

it  naturally  and  pro  perl  j^Kave  tbe,  of  the  Wealth  of  NatkMbM  trin» 

— let  the  question  be  decided  by  ab-  iiiiiiiimmfiiiiii  miliiiflliiHnWll'b 

stract  reasoning,  and  such  princlplea  a^uaieiitaoiiOoeeatjee^Hid  tMHH 

as  the  Bcieuce  of  Political  jEcunomy    fer  It,  wilbout  aajiog  M^  to ■* — 

does  in  its  present  state  supply.  _in  nun/— lodeedla  ~" 

All  llie  world  will  agree  with  Mr  reapacta    diftaeat.                          ■  n 

M'Cullocb's  dtctum,  "that  wagea,  Tlini  taUag  their  gTMnd.nfas 

likeeverytbingelse.should  be  always  theaiithorl^MSBllb-^thaikloaVt 

left  lo  be  regulated  by  tha^i'r  and  upon  the  aulhoritf  of  «d  aoltniBM 

/rt'fico'n/ic'i'lUJi  [attend  to  these  words  applied  by  Um  to  the  deddoB  o|.« 

—fair  and  fric]  of  the  parties  in  the  different  queation — some  of  thoagat 

market,  and  ought  never  to  be  can<  eager,  and,  perhapa,  not  the  leaat  m^ 

trolled   by  the  Interference  of  the  prrjiirHnirl  nf thr  rnainnnTa^l— iHa 

Legislature."     All   the   world  will  principle  of  (he  ComUaadoa  t^mti 

agree  with  Adam  Smith,  from  whom  — taking  their  ground,  v«aar,o«4* 

that  dictum  is  adopted--"  The  pro.  admiaaloii  that  wotkneK  ■Vnild  bn 

party,"  says  Adam  Smith,  In  a  paa-  allowed  to  dlapoae  of  Ihoii  iBkfpi 

sage  quoted  by  Mr  M'Cultoch  for    Inauyi '"■ ' a.t-_.m., — 

the  hundredth  time—"  which  ever^  should 

maDhssiQbisownlabouT,asUklh«  —aaked  I                             .   _     _ 

original  fuundatiou  of  all  other  prt^  aa  worluHB  wert  pwUBIad  tn^ 

periy,  so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  concerting  with  eaoli  other  the  Im — 

innoJable.     The  patrimony  of  the  on  which  they  were  to  aall  it^m 

iHtor  man  Ilea  in  the  sUeoEtliL  ud  ao  Iouk  »"  "                '"~    "~" 

'.  r    1  ■.     1  _  .  J_  . J    ._  Vl_  r* VK 1 


i>wea  to  oiapoae  oi  laou  MMpi 
lUT  mytbeyplea^aad^llM* 
Mild  be  no  lawa  a  mtmammt 
laked  iiow  that  ooula  ba,*»  hw 
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without  any  exception  or  qualifica-  must  depend  upon  circumBtances 
tion.  For  whatever  other  arguments  affecting  the  trade  of  the  country  ? 
may  be  advanced  in  defence  of  the  Have  the  mastera  the  fixing  of  the 
laws  of  apprenticeship,  or  of  corpo-  rate  of  wages  in  their  own  hands  ? 
rate  bodies  —  and  there  are  many —  Certainly  not.  And,  should  wagea 
still,  certainly  they  do,  in  some  sense,  therefore  for  a  time  be  very  low—that 
interfere  witb^  tbe  property  which  is,  so  low  as  to  reduce  the  labourer  to 
every  man  has  in  his  own  labour,  and  distress^ does  it  follow  that  they  can, 
prevent,UDder  certain  circumstances,  without  injury  and  injustice  to  the  em- 
its employment.  But  Adam  Smith  ployers  of  Iabour,be  raised  by  combi- 
would  not  have  used  the  same  argu-  nation  ?  If  the  labourer  thinks  that 
ment  against  the  Combination  Laws,  his  wages  are  too  low,  he  can  go  into 
He  has  not  used  the  same  argument;  any  other  employment;  but  will  he 
and  for  this  manifest  reason,  that  the  find  wages  higher  there  ?  He  will 
combinations  among  workmen  do  not  Much  stress  is  laid  in  the  above 
as  often  interfere  with  the  property  paragraph  on  the  words,  **  not  inju- 
which  every  man  has  in  his  own  la-  rious  to  the  just  rights  of  others," 
bour,  as  the  laws  against  them.  and    on    the    word,   '*  voluntary.** 

"  To  shew,"  continued  Mr  M'Cul-  But  are  all  combinations,  that  call 

loch,  adopting  the  disjunctive  form  themselves  and  pretend  to  be  vo- 

ofreasoniog,"  that  laws  against  com-  luntary,  really  so?  Much  intimida- 

bination  of  workmen  are  unnecessary,  tion — much  compulsions-much  de« 

it  has  been  stated,  that  the  wages  ception—many  arts  and  artifices,  have 

of  any  set  of  workmen  who  enter  ever  been  employed  in  most  combi- 

into  a  combination  for  the  purpose  nations — over  many  of  their  members; 

of  raising  them,  must  be  eitner,  1st,  and  although  every  body  must  agree 

below  the  natural  and  proper  rate  with  M'Culloch,  when  he  says'*  that 

of  wages  in  the  particular  branch  of  it  is  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity 

industry  to  which  they  belong;  or,  to  pretend  that  masters  have  any 

2d,  that  they  must  be  coincident  right  or  title  whatever  to  the  ser- 

with  that  rate,  or  above  it;  and  that  vkes  of  free  workmen,  in  the  event 

in  either  case  alike,  such  laws  are  of  of  the  latter  not  choosing  to  accept 

no  avail.  the  price  offered  them  for  their  la- 

"  In  the  first  place,  if  wages  have  bour,"  yet  there  is  no   contradic- 

been  depressed  below  their  natural  tion  or  absurdity  in  telling  those  free 

level,  it  is  afilirmed  that  the  claim  workmen  to  carry  their  labour  to 

of  the  workmen  is  fair  and  reason-  another  market— each   man    being 

able;  and  it  would  obviously  be  un-  left  free  to  Judge  and  act  for  him- 

just  and  oppressive  to  prevent  them  self,  which  he  is  perhaps  more  likely 

from  adopting  any  measures,  not  in-  to  be  when  left  to  himself,  than  when 

jurious  to  the  just  rights  of  others,  he  has  become  a  member  of  a  com- 

which  they  might  think  best  fitted  bination,  and  inspired  with  the  es* 

to  render  the  claim  effectual.   But  a  prit  de  corps, 
voluntary  combination  among  work-        ^  No  master  ever  willingly  con* 

men  is  certainly  in  no  respect  inju-  sents  to  raise  wages,"  says  Mr  M** 

rious  to  any  of  the  rights  of  their  Culloch,  **  and  the  claim  of  either 

masters."  one  or  of  a  few  individuals  for  an 

Noiv,  two  remarks  may  be  made  advance  of  wages,  is  likely  to  be  dis- 

on  this  passage;  and  the  first  is,  that  regarded,  so  long  as  their  fellows 

if  there  be  any  truth  in  Economical  continue  to  work  at  the  old  rates. 

Science,  itis  true,  that  there  are  causes  It  is  only  when  the  whole,  or  the 

in  continual  operation,  tending  to  greater  part  of  the  workmen  belong* 

equalize  wages  in  all  employments,  ing  to  a  particular  master,  or  depart* 

and  to  keep  wages  from  remaining  ment  of  industry,  combine  together, 

permanently,  or  for  any  consider-  that  it  becomes  the  immediate  inte- 

able  time,  below  the  natural  level,  rest  of  the  master  to  comply  with 

How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  their  demands." 
claim  of  the  workman  for  an  advance       This  pemicioua  assertion,  we  main- 

of  wages  is  fair  and  reasonable,  since  tain,  is  in  direct  contradiction  toevery 

the  depression  or  elevation  of  wages  established  princioleoCP^V^^^^^^^ 

is  no  more  in  the  power  of  the  cm-  nom^.    Kji^  VLt  mL^AsSSft^'^i^s^*'^ 

players  than  of  the  employed,  buX  o^w\3m<w%\!2»«^'^'^^**^*^^^^^^^ 

VOL,  XXXV,  ^0.  ccxxn.  ^  '^ 
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very  next  paragraph.    For  he  sajB  of  Fiee  Trade  to  preserve  unvioU- 

iruiy,  "11)01  the  e«inpetitioti  on  the  led.—becatwo,  in  Uiemselvea,  tbej 

'  '  '8  will  alivajd  raise  do  neceoearily  guard  l>ie  intcTesta  of 

L___  ._j..i_  J-  ,j,g  workmen  in  all  difierent  em- 

^ ,., - ploymeDts, 

Tertiug  totbiafactjOiatiheiofliieDce        But  Mr  M'Culloch  should  have 

oftbeCombiuationLawHiindepreRfi-  stated  diatiDctly  what  be  meant  bf 

JDg  wages,  bas  been  to  very  greatly  wages  being  "  depreHsed  beiow  the 

exaggerated.    If  the  wageH  paid  to  natural  and  proper  rale"—"  impro- 

Ihe  labourers  engaged  in  any  parti-  perjy  reduced  "— "  unduly  depreas- 

cular  employment,  are  iiupruperljr  ed" — for  these  are  the  terms  be 

reduced,  the  capitalists  who  carry  it  uses — without  any  farther  expUna- 

OD  must  obviously  gun  tlie  whole  lion.    No  doubt,  if  all  the  matitert 

amount  of  this  reduction,  over  sad  iu  any  one  trade  were  to  combiue  to 

aboi  e  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  reduce  the  wages  of  their  workmeD, 

of  profit  obtained  by  tlie  capitalists  in  order  to  raise  unduly — ('.  e.  above 

en^ged  in  other  bueinesses.     But  a  the  rale  uf  prtjiits  in  other  trades — 

diacrenancy  of  this  kind  could  not  their  own  profits,  any  counter  com- 

possibly  continue.    Additional  capi-  binalion  U>  resist  it  could  uot  be  con- 

tal  would  immediately  begin  to  be  sldered  unjust:  but  such  a  case  doea 

attracted  lo  tlie  department  where  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  wri- 

wages  were  low  and  profits  high,  ler'a  contemplation  j    neither  is  it 

and  its  owners  would  bo  obliged,  in  conceivable  that    any  one    maater 

order  to  obtain  labourers,  to  offer  could  ever  hope  to  succeed  in  such 

them  highnr  wages.     It  is  certain,  an  attempt.    If  the  trade  itself  wera 

therefore,  that  wnenever  wages  are  depressed,   then   bolh   profits   and 

unduly  reduced  la  any  branch    of  wages  haviDgfBl!en,theinaBterwould 

industry,  tliey  will  be  raiied  to  their  carry  his  capital  elsewhere,  and  llie 

prujier  level,  without  any  eBort  on  workmen  would  do  the  same  with 

the  part  of  tlie  workmen,  by  the  Iheir  labour. 

mere  competition  of  the  capitalists.        It  is  admitted,  that  the  vlffed  of 

Looking,  therefore,  to  the  whole  of  the  second  class  of  corobiDalions, 

the  employments  carried  on  in  the  thoee  which  take  place  when  the 

country,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  wages  of  ihe  combining  workmen 

Combination  Laws  bad  the  slightest  are  already  eijual  to,  or  above  their 

efi'ect  on  the  average  and  usual  rate  natural  and  proper  rate,  is  improptr 

of  profits.     In   some  very  confined  oiui  unieuaiinalAe  i  but  it  is  denied 

Iiuaineases,  it  is  not  improbable  that  that  this  impropriety  and  unreason- 

thL<y  may  have  kept  wages  at  a  lower  ablen ess  furnish  any  ground  for  their 

rate  than  they  would  otiierwise  have  prohibition  by  law.    Fur,  supposing 

sunk  to ;  but  if  so,  then,  for  that  very  that  this  mass  of  workmen  should  «c- 

reason,  they  roust  hare  tended  e(|UHl-  caslonnlly  combine  together,  still  il 

Jy  to  elevate  them  in  otliers."  appears  "  iinprtiliuble  in  tlic  lunl  <A- 

AH   Ibis  is   perfectly  sound  doc-  i/rT,"  that  tlieircomblDfttiona  should 

trine — and  by    many    had   it    been  ever   enable  them   to  obtain  from 

preached  long  before    M'Culloch's  their  Diasters     more    tlian    a    due 

day,— but  we  do  not  think  that  Mr  share  of  the    produce  of  their  la- 

M'Culioch    deduces    from    it    the  hour.    That  the  masters  would  re- 

eoundcBt  conclusions.  According  to  «ist  a  demand  for  any  greater  por- 

bisowo  views  here,  and  they  are  the  tion  is  certain;   and  the    slightest 

views  of  all  good  Economists,  one  glance  at  the  relative  condition  of 

does  not  see  why  workmen  should  the  patties  must  satisfy  every  ona 

combine    to    produce    that    effect  that  they  cannot  fail,  in  all  ordinary 

which,    without  their  combination,  coses,  lo    succeed  in  defeating  it. 

wili   flow  from    causes  already  at  The  workmen  always  suffer  more 

work  I  He  says,  '■  that  their  combi-  from  a  strike  than  the  masters.     It 

nation  may  raise  their  wages  sotrntr"  is,  indeed,  true,  as  Dr  Smith  bas  ob- 

— but  if  BO,  ihuy  will  be  doing  in-  serTed,"tbatin  liielung  tun  tbeyara 

jury  to  others— they  wili  maniieslly  as  necesaary  to  their  masters,  aa  their 

bo  iutorferins  willi  the  operal^oa  w  vaastets  ate  to  ibetn  i  but  this  necra* 
thaae  s'eaeraT  prlnclptea,  wV\dt  \' 
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the  master  is,  ia  almost  every  in* 
Btancey  infinitely  greater  than  the 
stock  and  credit  of  his  labourer; 
and  he  is  therefore  able  to  maintain 
himself  for  a  much  longer  time  with- 
out their  labour,  than  they  can  main- 
tain themselves  without  his  waffes.  In 
all  old  settled  and  fully  peopled  coun- 
tries, wages  are  seldom  or  never  so 
high  as  to  enable  labourers  to  accu- 
mulate any  considerable  stock ;  and 
the  moment  their  scanty  funds  are 
exhausted,  there  is  necessarily  an 
end  of  the  combination,  and  instead 
of  dictating  terms,  they  must  accept 
those  that  are  offered  to  them." 

Now,  granting,  for  the  present, 
all  this  reasoning  to  be  correct, 
(but  that  when  thus  generally  put 
it  is  incorrect — nay,  wholly  false 
—  events,  of  which  none  can  be 
ignorant,    have     now   indisputably 

¥  roved)  to  what  does  it  amount? 
hat  in  a  pernicious  and  unjust 
struggle  for  higher  wages,  the  work- 
men will  ultimately  be  defeated 
by  the  masters.  It  is  granted  that 
their  object  was  improper  and  unrea- 
sonable; and  it  is  shewn  that  in 
their  attempts  to  attain  it  by  combi- 
nation they  will  be  impoverished, 
baffled,  and  forced,  perhaps,  at  last, 
to  accept  terms  that  are  too  severe. 
Now,  might  it  not  be  better  for  all- 
parties,  particularly  the  workmen 
themselves,  to  prevent,  by  law,  all 
such  improper,  unreasonable,  una- 
vailing, and  ruinous  combinations  ? 
We  cannot,  therefore,  a^ree  with 
this  very  dogmatical  writer,  tnat,when 
workmen  enter  into  a  combination 
to  enforce  an  unreasonable  demand, 
or  to  raise  wages  that  are  already  up 
to  the  common  level,  "  they  must 
lose,  and  can  gain  nothing,  by  enter- 
ing into  an  employment  to  which 
they  have  not  been  bred  ;  while  it  is 
equally  evident  that  a  small  extra 
sum  will  be  sufficient  to  entice  a 
large  supply  of  oiber  labourers  to  the 
business  they  have  left.  All  the 
great  departments  of  industry  have 
BO  many  closely  allied  branches,  that 
a  workman  who  is  instructed  in  any 
of  them,  can,  without  much  train- 
ing, readily,  and  without  difficulty, 
apply  himself  to  the  others ;  and  thus 
the  workmen  who  had  entered  into 
the  combination,  would  not  only  fail 
of  their  object,  and  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  their  work,  but,  owing  to  the 
Jodux  of  other  labourers  into  the\i 


business  during  the  period  of  the 
strike,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
accept  a  lower  rate  of  witfes  than 
they  had  previously  enjoyed." 

Throughout  all  this  passage  it  is 
assumed,  by  far  too  generally,  that 
there  is  such  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween trades,  that  men  can  turn  ef- 
fectively from  one  to  the  other  at  a 
few  days'  notice,  or  with  a  few  days* 
preparation.  It  may  be  so  with  a 
few  of  the  clumsier  trades ;  but,  with 
nine  of  ten,  the  very  opposite  is  the 
truth.  Nor,  in  the  case  of  a  general 
strike,  is  i^  except  rarely,  in  the 
power  of  the  master  to  employ  hands 
from  another  trade.  Indeed,  Mr 
M'Culloch  himself  was  well  aware 
of  that;  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  led  him  into  a  most  ludicrous 
blunder  in  logic.  For  he  says,  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  strike,  the  work- 
men who  enter  into  a  new  employ- 
ment must  necessarily  lose;  and 
yet  he  maintains,  that,  without  loss 
to  'the  employer  or  the  consumer, 
their  place  may  be  supplied  by 
workmen  to  whom  this  business  is 
equally  new.  So  that,  to  make  out 
the  argument,  it  is  assumed,  that 
workmen  can  turn  themselves  with- 
out loss  to  a  new  trade,  and  also 
that  they  cannot.  <<The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
Calder  Iron  Works,  have,  by  acting 
on  that  principle,  effectually  sup- 
pressed a  combination  among  their 
colliers,  by  bringing  other  labnourers 
into  their  mines;  and  though  they 
may  perhaps  lose  a  little  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  change,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  w]ll,  in  the  end,  be 
as  advantageous  to  them,  as  it  is 
sure  to  be  ruinous  to  the  miners  who 
are  turned  out  of  employment." 

This  is  but  an  indifferent  argument 
against  Combination  Laws.  In  the 
case  of  collieries,  that  seems  to  be 
possible  which  in  most,  certainly 
in  many,  manufactories  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  it  can  be  advantageous  to  the 
owners  of  extensive  coal-pits  to 
work  them  with  new  hanas — thai 
is,  workmen  who  never  had  been 
in  a  shaft  during  their  lives.  And 
what  security  is  there  against  these 
workmen  combining  too,  when  they 
have  learnt  all  the  facile  myste- 
ries of  the  trade?  M«MBwVi&A^^^«^ 
coTi%um«c%  ol  Q.^wiA  \iw^  \«««^  '«^ 


of  maawn  Oai  mgea  can  b«  niaad 
— aad  he  has  also  admiUed  that 
workmen  are  uaroftunatelj'  Igno- 
rant of  the  principle?  »f  Political 
Economy,  and  ou^bt  to  be  ii>fttruet«d 
in  the  elcmeDts  of  that  science.  Tbea 


^fl                                             Combiiuticau.  [MtTt 

mioen  theoueWea,  itU  alloved.  ara  tsrioiu  bcti-      Be  baa  luBMelf  al- 

ruined.    Now  if  the  question  simply  lowed  diU  it  H  aolj  bjr 

were,  Wliich  party  suffereJ  most  by  *               "   " 
combination,  when  re»i«t«d*r    Per- 
haps the  answer  is  gitea,  Tbe  com- 
biner*, wlio  ate  all  ruined.    Bui  thia 
la  not  the  oueation-    The  question 

is Would  II  uot  have  been  better  10 

hare  had  a  law,  of  which  the  opi;ra-  hovr  tncoamtent  t«  eapect  from  aieii 

tion  would  have  been  to  hinder  the  ieooraot  of  their  intereat  that  they 

miners  from  bringing  ruin  ou  them*  bltould  nevertlieleas  judiciously  cod- 

aelresby  themselves?  auttU!  "If  ihey  consult  their  otmin- 

Hr  M'Culloch  therefore  concludes,  tereal ! "  Did  the  colliers  al  the  Caldcr 

"  For  tbeNU  reasons,  we  think  it  im-  Iron^VorkicoDsultibeirowniBterest 

possible  that  any  one  who  seriously  — when  ihey  combined  to  raise  wi^gea 

coniiiilerB  the  subject  can  resist  co-  already    high,    and    by  combining, 

tnJDg  to  the  couclusion,  that  a  c«m-  brought  cLa&tisemeut   upon    them- 

binatioD  for  an  Improper  object,  or  selves — ind  got  the  eril  to  cure  itself 


to  raise  wages  above  the  proper  te-     by  reducing  them  all 

Tel,niust  cure  itself— that  ii  mi-     "  -"■  -■ ' ' 

necessarily    and    surely    bring 
own  dealructlon  along'wlth  it"  N'o 
the  short  and  simple  answer  to  that 


?  Did  tbe 
Bradford  wool-combers  consult  th^ 
interest,  when  they  stood  out  so 
',  first  in  insolence  of  funds,  and 
tyiu8t)U'vatiouDfpaverty,agaiiist 

is — that  in  numerous  lastances  tbe  their  masters,  and  when  on  the  sound 

evil  did    not  cure  itself — and  that  of  the  machinery  wiihin  the  deserted 

when  it  does,  it  is  only  by  Ibe  sub-  mills,  they  broke  up  iLeir  combina- 

Btitution  of  one  evil  fur  another — tbe  tt^n,  and  afraid  lest  their   servicea 

"chasti^emeDt"— that  is.theruinand  Sight  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  ac< 

beg^ry  uf  the  infatuated  workmen  cepted,  with    sullen   gratitude,  the 

who  have  rombined.  That  they  may  wages  they  had  spurned,  and  con- 

hkve  deserved  to  be  ruined  and  lieg-  tlnued  to  work  in  tear  lest  the  mulli. 

fared  may  be  very  true;  but  the  tude  of  wheels  should  reduce  their 
iscuHsion  is  not  ethical,  but  econo-  wages  to  a  pittance  ?  People  have 
mical,  and  we  are  enquiring  Into  the  a  strong  pasaioo,  from  nature,  to  con- 
nature  and  extent  uf  i-vils  which,  suit  Ibelr  own  intereati  hut  tbey  «^* 
when  tliere  are  no  Cambination  ten  do  not  know  bow  to  set  about  it 
Laws  to  control  them,  ignorant  men  —and  it  is  poor  philosophy  to  think 
may  bring  upon  themselves,  and  of  settling  a  question  in  Political 
which,  by  rombination  lawn,  many  Economy  by  a  common-place  moral 
persons  are  strongly  Inclined  to  think  maxim,  iodifferemly  understood,  and 
might  have  been  ]irevcDtcd.  worse  applied. 

Mr  M-Culluch  then  goes  on  to  say,  A  man  of  Mr  U'Cul loch's  taleuta 

that  "  a  strike  must,  under  all  ordinn-  and  knowledge  would  scarcely  b«TB 

ry  circumstances,  be  a  subject  of  the  writtea  in  tliis  way,  but  from  aome 

most  neriDUH  concern  to  workmen  ;  strongpreposBesaiun  in  favour  oftliat 

ud  the  privations  to  which  It  una-  elde  ot  ihe  quesUoa  which  he  adopU 

TOldably  I'lposos  thetn  form  a  strong  ed,  blindiug  his  better  judgment— for 

Iireauuption,  that  they;  are  honei-tly  he  admits  tbe  existence  ol  many  for- 

mpressiid  with  a  conviction  thai  the  midatile  and    pernicious    combiua- 

advance  of  wages  claimed  by  them  tions.    But  then  he  adds,  with  that 

Is  moderate  and  reasonable,  and  that  extraordinary  ioconsiateucy  that  runs 

the  strike  has    been  forced    upon  througliout  his  whole  Essay,  "  that 

them  by  the  improper  to»istance  of  tbougt  we  lament  the  bad  use  they 

their  masters.    Even  In  those  Instan-  have  made  of  this  uewly-acquired 

COS  in  which  wages  are  notoriously  freedom,  yet  when  the  universal  ig- 

depressed,  workmen  will,  in  general,  uorsnce  of  the  working  classes  wiOi 

iftheyconsulc  the[rownlnteTeste,be  respect  to  the  circumstances  whIcJi 

ahy  about  striking,  and  will  resort  to  determine    the   rate  of  wages  are 

it  only  a»  a  last  resource."  taken  into  account,  we  do  not  think 

T'j is  passage  contains  niatij  &'\recv  v\ieTp.\a  m\irh  ri<9ai>n  r,>r  wnmiar  >i 
roDtradictioui — both  to  Mr  V 

Inrli's     .iii>n     Hn-rrtn.!.      anil    ■ 
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nation  Lhwb  were  ft  safeguard ;  and 
wbile  It  exists — what  better^  what 
other  safeguard  has  society  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  evils?  Would 
it  not  have  been  wiser  to  wait  till 
that  ignorance  was  enlightened  or 
dispelled  ?  And  what  reason  have 
we  to  believe  that  that  period  will 
soon  arrive  ?  The  artisans  of  Eng- 
land are  not  an  uneducated  set  of 
men.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  creed 
of  almost  all  the  emment  writers  of 
the  day,  that  they  are  better  informed 
by  far  than  the  agricultural  labourers. 
Still  they  do  not  know,  it  too  often 
appears,  their  own  interest,  and  it 
would  be  presumption  in  any  writer 
to  expect  that,  after  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  principles  regulating 
the  rate  of  wages  since  the  days  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  after  all  the  lessons 
of  experience  which  have  been  read 
to  them,  that  his  lucubrations,  how- 
ever excellent,  should  very  soon  di- 
rect their  understandings  to  such  a 
clear  and  steady  perception  of  the 
abstract  truths  of  the  science  as  shall 
stand  in  the  room  of  law,  and  at 
once  teach  and  induce  them  to  square 
their  conduct,  under  all  temptation, 
to  the  rule  of  justice  and  right  reason. 

Mr  M'Culloch  then  asks  how  Go- 
vernment can  interfere  in  any  ques- 
tion respecting  the  rate  of  wages  that 
may  arise  between  master  and  work- 
man ?  "  Shall  Government,"  he  asks, 
*' apply  for  information  to  the  masters 
or  to  the  workmen  ?"  He  says  they 
may  as  well  apply  to  the  workmen, 
for  **  that  their  opinion  is  just  as  de- 
serving of  attentionas  the  other;  "and 
he  says  so,  immediately  after  having 
told  us  that  the  workmen  are  in  a 
state  of  total  and  universal  ignorance 
with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
that  determine  the  rate  of  wages  I 

It  was  remarked  some  years  ago, 
in  a  paper  on  this  very  subject,  that 
**  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  an 
individual,  a  corporate  body  has  no 
rights  except  what  the  laws  may 
please  to  give  it.  Now  the  workmen 
of  a  trade  form  themselves  into  an 
actual  corporation, — obtain  the  com- 
plete control  of  labour  in  that  trade 
— fix  its  price — prohibit  all  persons 
from  being  employed  who  are  ob- 
noxious to  them — render  the  capital 
of  their  former  employers  useless — 
subject  thefpoor  to  severe  privations" 
— and  BnB]]y,  bring  on  themselves,  aa 
/I  h  CD  all  hands  allowed,  frequent 
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ruin.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
colliers  at  the  Iron  Calder  Works^^ 
the  shipwrights  of  London — and  the 
seamen  of  Sunderland  had  a  right 
to  act  as  they  did  act  ;  but  it  is 
about  such  conduct  as  theirs  that  the 
question  is— and  it  is  not  to  be  set- 
tled by  any  general  maxim  about  the 
right  of  property,  which,  in  itself  a 
truism,  may,  in  its  application,  be 
a  falsehood.  "  A  crimmal  act  can 
never  be  generated  by  the  mere  mul- 
tiplication of  acts  that  are  perfectly 
innocent/'  says  Mr  M'Culloch — 
meaning  therebv  to  shew,  that  if  one 
man  may,  without  blame,  decline 
working  at  wages  he  thinks  unsatis- 
factory, a  hundred  may  combine  to 
do  the  same.  But  this  is  not  sound 
Philosophy.  For  there  are  many  ac- 
tions that  change  their  very  nature, 
under  varying  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances— and  which,  when  per- 
formed by  one  person,  are  blameless, 
or  even  praiseworthy — become,  when 
performed  in  concert,  very  much  the 
reverse.  Thus  it  may  be  very  proper 
for  the  most  pious  man  to  take  an 
evening  walk  after  divine  service,  on 
a  Sabbath,  for  the  purposes  of  relaxa- 
tion or  meditation.  But  were  he  to 
collect  together  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  parish  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  cavalcade  would 
be  indecorous,  and  contrary  to  the  ob- 
servance of  tlie  sacred  day.  It  would 
be  so— even  if  the  whole  party 
marched  along  the  high-road  with 
due  regularity  and  subordination- 
hut  how  much  would  the  spirit  of 
each  roan  be  necessarily  by  the  very 
aegregation  of  numbers  changed,  so 
that,  without  any  overt  act,  the  whole 
party  would  be  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  Sabbath.  But  is  it  not  more 
than  probable — that,  although  each 
individual  came,  or  thought  he  came, 
to  meditate  or  enjoy  the  calm  of 
the  day  of  rest,  the  entire  tone  of  his 
feelings  would  be  altered — and  that 
the  conduct — that  is,  the  act  of  the 
whole — would  be  the  very  opposite 
of  the  conduct  oract  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  taking  his  even- 
ing walk  by  himself,  or  with  his  wife 
and  children.  A  workman,  of  him- 
self leaving  his  employer  and  seek- 
ing higher  wages  elsewhere,  is  not 
performing  the  same  act,  as  when  in. 


means  tvbieh  it  employs  to  pffect  ries  of  jmt*,  afid  wlikent  fm j  ftb«t*- 
Its  object  are  different— the  Bpirit  Id  ment  of  their  feelings,  to  be  exa«pe- 
which  it  acts  is  diffe rent— and  Mr    ral«d  by  an;  larr,  that  ia  not  ir  " 


U'CuUoch's  maxim  or  apophthegm 
falls  to  the  ground. 

Id  our  opmion,  hir  M'Culloch  bu 
rroeeiy  exaggerated  the  bad  effect 


of  the  OombioatioD   Laws  ( 


the 


self  both  theoretically  unjust,  and 
practically  pernlcioua  ?  A  isw  mml 
benr  upon  tbem  and  their  comfort*, 
and  purBuits.  and  pleasures,  before 
admit  tbai  its  influence  on 


apirit  of  the  workmen  towards  their  the  whole  temper  and  charHcter  can 

employers — and  of  the  employers  be  fiucb  as  Mr  M'Culloch   has  do- 

towards   their   workmen.     "  They  ecribcd.     There  are  few  euch  lava 

taught  them,"  he  says,  "to  believe  in  this   country,  but   perbape    the 

that  there  was  one  measure  of  jus-  Game  Laws  were  of  that  titod;  uid 

lice  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  ihey  produced  eueli  effecia.   Maay— 

poor.    They  consequently  set  the  in  our  opinion,  moat  of  the  noctur- 

iDtereats  and  the  feelings  of  those  nalmeetmgsalluded  to— the  oathsef 

two  great  classes  in  direct  and  bos-  priracy — and    secret   conjurationn, 

'"a  opposition   to  each  other;  and  among  the  idle,  the  protligate,  and 


_  .  sngender  hatred  be- 

tween the  dilfereat  orders  of  so- 
ciety— to  render  the  masters  des- 
potic and  capricious,  and  the  work- 
men idle  and  turbulent,  than  can  be 
easily  conceired  or  imagined  by 
e  who  are  not  pretty  intimately 


the  disaffected — were  meetings  of  a 
Tery  different  character — for  differ- 
ent objects,  and  for  the  concert  of 
Tery  different  means.  They  were 
meetings  of  a  political  character- 
such  meetings  as  wilt  oft«n  take 
place,  whether  there  be  Cvmbina- 


ftcquainted  with  the  stale  of  society  tion  Laws  or  not,  in  such  a  country 

in  the  manufacturing  districts.     In-  as  ours,  wliere,  from  the  Tery  na- 

Btead  of  Duttiog  down  combinations,  ture  of  our  prosperity,  there  must 

they   ijad    tlie   effect    of  rendering  be  serere  fluctuations  in  the  condi- 

thcm  universal,  and  to  give  them  a  tion  of  the  people — where,  from  the 

dangerous  character.     For  the  fair  very  nature  of  that  people,  licen- 

wid  open,  though  frequently  foolish  tious  as  well   as  free,  there  never 

and  extravagaut  proceedings  of  men  will  be  wanting  dark  spirits  to  ag- 

honestly  endeavourine  to  advance  gravate    distress    by    disaffection — 

themselves  in  society,  and   to  sell  and  where,  from  the  nature  of  our 

tbeir  labour  at  the  highest  price.tbe  civil  polity,  incendiaries  and  dema- 

Combination  Laws  gave  us  nocturnal  gogues  are  long   suffered   to    plan 

meetings,  secret  cabals,  nod  oaths  of  their  nefarious  machinations  against 

privacy."  The  statement  is  in  part  by  the  peace  of  the  poor,  rather  diaa 

much  too  highly  coloured.    Iriat  the  that  Government  snould.  In  its  anz- 

workmen  occasionally  were  irritat-  ictv  to  guard  the  social  blessloM  « 

edby  laws  which  they  did  not  under-  enjoy,  do  in  any  danger  '■*  ' 


aland,  end  generally  disliked, 
tainly  true ;  that  their  whole  tempers, 
dispositions,  and  state  of  mind,  were 
thus  disturbed,  agitated,  incensed, 
and  rendered  6erce  and  sarnge,  is 
what  cannot  be  granted  by  any  one 
Intimately  acquainted  with  llio  cha- 
racter of  the  working  classes  in  Bri- 
tain. It  is  all  along  admitted  by  Mr 
M'Culloch,  that  the  Combination 
Laws  were  in  truth  harmless — or 
nearly  harmless,  in  as  far  as  the  rise 
and  fall  of  wages  depended  upon 
causes  altogether  out  of  the  power 
either  of  workmen  or  their  employ- 
ers long'  to  control.  Now,  igno- 
rant of  political  economy  as  t\ie 
working  classes  are,  and  Vnr- 
be,  la  it  not  pl&tn.  that  they 


ugbt  to 


violate  that  liberty  which  1 
safeguard  while  we  are  ^od  citi- 
zens, and  a  shield  even  betareen  the 
agitators  of  the  public  peace,  and 
the  inttictioo  of  punishment  on  po- 
litical crime. 

It  is  true,  that  unjust  and  pemiciooa 
legislation  produces  the  very  crimes 
It  cruelty  and  inexorably  puuiahea. 
But  the  Combioatinn  Lawa,  how- 
ever objectionable,  cannot  be  spoken 
of  by  any  judicious  person,  as  par- 
taking of  that  rbaracter.  The  enor- 
mities alluded  to  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  causes  alto^etlier  un- 
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roasters,  by  la\rt  leaning  too  much  ted  workmen,  that  he  can  afterwards 
in  favour  of  those  masters.  Such  find  compensation  for  any  losses 
persons  maybe  dissatisfied,  and  may  which  lie  may  have  sustidned  by 
act,  under  the  Impulse  of  occasions  the  suspension  of  hb  works.  Mas- 
irritation,  more  violently  than  other-  ters  ana  manufacturers  can  lay  an 
wise  they  would  have  done — but  the  assessment  on  the  wages  of  the  re- 
evils  we  talk  of  were  not  the  sins  admitted  workmen,  or,  which  is  Uie 
and  crimes  of  such  classes  of  work-  same  thing,  can  take  them  in  again 
men,  but  they  were  chiefly  the  work  upon  reduced  wa^es,  till  they  have 
of  the  thoroughly  bad,  whom  the  received,  by  the  difference,  a  com- 
opportunities  of  the  times  brought  plete  indemnification  for  all  that 
forth  into  warfare,  secret  and  sa-  they  have  suffered  by  the  interrup- 
vage,  against  the  interests  and  weU  tion  of  the  manufacture.*'  Nothing 
fare  of  those  whom  they  pretended  more  easy  than  to  make  such  an  as- 
to  befriend.  sertion  with  all  possible  seriousness 

But,  is  any  man  entitled  to  say,  and  gravity.  But  is  it  not  surprising 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  cha-  that  Dr  Chalmers  did  not  suspect 
racter  and  conduct  of  the  working  that  this  indemnification  was  not  of 
classes^  that  before  the  repeal  of  tibe  such  easy  accompliBhment,  when  he 
Combination  Laws,  they  were  pos-  himself  adds,  in  the  very  next  sen- 
sessed  with  this  sullen  or  ferocious  tence,  that  **  this  has  often  been 
spirit  to  wards  their  employers  ?  Quite  held  out  as  a  threat,  although  we  are 
tne  reverse.  not  aware  of  anv  instance  m  which 

Dr  Chalmers,  in  his  Civic  Econo-  it  has  been  put  into  execution !" 
mYf  argues,  that  masters  have  little  But  Dr  Chalmers  is  determined 
or  noUiing  to  apprehend  from  any  that  masters  shall  not  suffer  by  any 
combinations  among  workmen.  H!e  imaginable  combinations,  and  adU 
speaks  of  a  system  of  prevention,  vances  the  somewhat  startling  doc- 
namel^,"  to  engage  their  labourers  for  trine,  **  that  in  the  mere  working  of 
a  service  of  months,  instead  of  weeks  such  a  transaction,  as  a  strike  among 
or  days,  and  then  to  put  forth  a  legi-  workmen — there  docs  naturally  ana 
timate  strength  to  compel  their  ful-  at  leng|th  cast  up  a  most  liberal  com- 
filment  of  the  stipulated  period.  To  pensation,  I  will  not  say  to  each  in- 
make  the  security  more  effectual,  dividual  master,  but  certainly  to  the 
they  could  hire  their  workmen  in  general  body ;  so  that  their  interest, 
separate  classes  at  all  separate  pe-  viewed  as  a  whole,  does  not  suffer 
riods,  so  that,  at  the  worst,  it  could  by  it.  The  master,  in  truth,  is  only 
only  be  a  partial,  and  never  a  uni-  the  ostensible,  or  at  most  the  tem- 
versal  strike  at  any  one  time."  This  porary  sufferer  by  this  conspiracy 
suggestion  is  not  original;  neither  of  his  workmen ;  and  if  there  be  any 
could  the  plan  proposed  be  carried  sufferer  at  all  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
into  effect  without  great  diflliculty  not  he,  but  the  customer.  He  loses 
and  inconvenience,  and  frequent  dis-  profit  for  a  season ;  but  it  is  all  made 
satisfaction  on  the  part  either  of '  up  to  him  by.  the  eventual  rise  of 
master  or  workmen,  when,  owing  to  profit  that  ensues  on  the  production 
the  alternations  in  trade,  the  one  or  of  his  commodity  being  suspended, 
the  other  might  be  paying  or  recei*  This  is  the  well-known  effect  of  a 
ving  more  or  less  than  the  state  of  general  strike  amonff  operatives;  it 
the  trade  would,  but  for  the  long  relieves  the  overladen  market  of 
bargain,  have  of  itself  caused.  The  the  glut  under  which  it  labours,  and 
plan  would  be  a  bad  one,  and  could  by  the  time  that  workmen  at  length 
only  be  resorted  to  to  prevent  the    give  in,  the  manufacturer  enters  up- 

freater  evils  of  combination.  But  on  what  to  him  is  the  most  enricn- 
etter  surely  to  prevent  an  evil  by  inff  of  all  harvests,  the  harvest  of  a 
law,  than  to  attempt  it  by  circuitous,  brisk  demand  upon  empty  ware* 
dumsy,  and,  we  must  say,  impracti*  houses.  These  cessations  are  the 
cable  modes  of  hiring  and  paying  la-  very  calms  that  not  only  precede, 
bourers.  but  ensure  the  gales  of  prosperity 

But  the  Doctor  maintains,  that  be-    that  come  in  between  them.'* 
aides  this  system  of  prevention, "  such        Now,  au^v^^^  ^^^^  ^^^nto^^  \«^\)^ 
jstheplenjiudeofthe  master's  meant    aouud — \x  io\\^vi%>  ^^  '^^  "^^^ 
for  the  counteraction  of  his  aasociar    Yr\i\c\i  \%  %^iaKt^\l  «a^  njssk^^wr^T, 
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supposed  to  fall  on  the  entployera  provided  for  him  for  tlie  ioB«  biu- 
of  workmen  from  a  strike,  falU  on.  talned  during  the  strike. 
the  consumer.  What  the  better  is  Dr  Chalmers  confiDeB  himself 
society  at  large  of  tliat  ?  The  loss  is  solely  to  what  the  combtnera  may 
incurred — and  the  main  <iuestioa  is,  suffer  —  and  is  of  opinion  with  Ht 
not  who  bears  it,  but  what  is  its  M'Culloch.thatgreatas thstsulTering 
amount  ?  But  Dr  Chalmers  has  not  may  be,  it  Is  belter  Uiat  they  ehonld 
shewn  that  the  nddillunal  profits  of  be  taueht  by  experience  than  fettev- 
tbe  manufacturer,  when  the  men  re-  ed  hy  law.  "  It  ia,"  he  thinks.  "  al- 
tum  to  work,  will  more,  than  coni-  together  misplaced  and  uuneceaaary 
peusate  for  the  loss  he  sustained  by  for  Gnrcrnment  to  meddle  with  lbs 
the  non-emptoymeat  of  bis  capital  steps  of  a  process  that  will  so  surely 
during  the  strike.  He  has  merely  terminate  in  the  very  result  which  U 
said  that  profits  will  rise,  because  ranbetbeoulyolnectofGovernnient 
there  will  be  a  brisk  demand  on  to  effectuate."  That  is  to  say,  ibM  it 
empty  warehouses — and  because  ia  aud  ought  to  be  indlAerent  to  0»> 
the  cessation  of  the  workmen  from  veruroent  whether  tfae  people  suffer 
labour  had  relieved  tlie  overlnden  frequent  and  severe  distreHS,  Btnce 
market  of  the  glut  under. which  it  things  are  so  sureto  come  rightagain, 
had  laboured.  But  what  right  has  orwhetherthenaturalcourBeof tr«de 
Dr  Clialmers  to  assume  that  the  and  manufactures,  agricaliure  and 
overladen  markel|hsd  laboured  under  commerce,  be  undisturbed,  and  per- 
sglutV  It  bad  done  uo  such  thing;  niictedtoproceedliythedirectiawaby 
for  in  must  coses,  and  certainly  in  which  Uic  interests  «f  all  clasaes  are 
the  cases  to  which  lie  alludes,  the  regulated  and  guarded.  So  confi- 
strlke  had  taken  place  when  there  dent  is  Ur  Chalmers  in  the  sound- 
was  a  great  demand,  and  an  innde-  nesa  of  all  his  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
<|uate  supply,  and  therefore  when  jcct— thathe treatsitolniost inasiyle 
the  workmen  were  making  highw^  of  jocularity — and  talks  of  all  tiis 
get.  The  very  reason  why  the  distreaR.rolsery.and  rice  and  wicked- 
workmenstrurk  was  their  knowledge  iiess,tbBt  attended  the  rombina^nni^ 
of  thai  facti  the  knowledge  that  their  ftsmere  exercises  and  dinciplioe,  and 
work  was  wanted — and  therefore  icliooling which  itwasadvantBgeoua 
they  would  not  give  It  except  lis  to  the   cominuDity  that  the  wock- 

Srice  was  considerably  augmented,  ing  classes  should  endure.  "  Wc  ar« 
[ad  there  been  a  glut  in  the  market,  aware,"  says  he,  "of  the  spirit  which 
the  masters  would  not  have  com-  ie  going  forth  in  succeeaion  throtigh 
plainedofaslrikeamong  their  work-  the  manufacturing  dialricts  of  the 
ineo  surely,  hut  they  would  of  them-  laud.  But  truly,  we  contemplate 
■elves  have  diminished  tbeir  num-  the  progress  of  ^cse  outbreakings 
ber.  with  no  other  feelings,  and  no  other 
But  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  Koticipations,  than  we  should  regud 
lliluk  that  the  pruliis  of  the  masters  the  progress  of  an  ambu1at<>ry  school, 
would  bo  greaur  in  consequence  of  whose  ofHce  it  is  to  spread  the  lee- 
the  strike.  The  demand  had  not  eons  of  a  practical  wisdom  over  the 
been  supptied— but  after  the  supply  face  of  the  country,  and  the  peace 
again  answered  the  demand,  the  de-  and  meekoess  of  wisdom  will  bo  the 
mand  would  not  be  greater  becaune  ineritable  result.  In  some  places 
of  its  former  dixappuintment  ofaup-  tbey  have  acquired  the  lesson,  while 
ply.  1  do  not  burn  more  coals  in  in  others  they  are  only  learning  iL 
Riy  family  this  month,  because  1  had  The  country  is  still  at  school  upon 
been  obliged  to  burn  fewer  the  lliis  subject,  and  it  were  a  pity  she 
nioDth  before.  1  do  not  wear  two  was  not  permitted  to  fininh  her  edu- 
pair  of  shoes  tliia  month  because  1  cation."  !  I  M  I  !  !  M 
did  not  wear  out  one  the  month  be-  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  erery 
fore.  The  consumers  are  not  in-  kind  of  violence  used  to  force  work- 
creased  in  number — and  their  waois  men  into  combinations  is  unlaw- 
are  t!ie  same  as  before — therefore  ful — and  by  the  new  act  enacted 
the  (icmnnd  cannot  be  greater —  after  the  repeal  of  the  old  law— 
aad  ihe  master's  proRts  cannot  \ie  U  is  nunishaliln^as  it  U  Ml  mm. 
^reaipr     than      before     llio    attVke.    t 
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truth  is,  "that  the  workmen  re- 
quire the  strongest  protection  from 
a  still  more  odious  and  oppressive 
tjranny   than  that  which  they  so 
often  denominated  the  tyranny  of 
their  masters,  which  is  apt  to  spring 
up  among  themselves.    We  can  con« 
fidently  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
many  workmen,  whether  they  ever 
felt  so  grievously  thwarted  and  overw 
borne  out  of  their  own  free  choice, 
as  by  the  terrors  of  their  own  asso- 
ciation, whose  secret  and  mysterious 
power  wielded  a  far  more  despotic 
sway  over  their  imaginations  than 
ever  did  the  old  law  in  the  plenitude 
of  all  its  enforcements.    We  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  dread  of  ruin  to 
their  families,  and  of  injury  to  their 
persons,  has  been^far  more  frequently 
inspired  by  their   new   despotism, 
witnin  these  few  months,  than  has 
been  done  by  the  statutes  against 
combinations  among  all  the  working 
classes  put  together  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury.   An  act  for  the  further  protec- 
tion  of  workmen  from  this  regime  of 
terror,  so  far  from  even  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  a  re-enactment  of  the 
Combination  Laws,  would  in  fact  be 
tantamount  to  a  grant  of  additional 
liberty ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
clamour  and  jealousy  of  the  obsti- 
nately disaffected  among  them,  would 
be  substantially  felt  as  such  by  the 
body  at  large." 

Nothing  can  be  more  justly  and 
forcibly  said  than  this ;  but  if  such 
conduct  be  so  deserving  of  the  s^ 
▼erest  inflictions  of  the  law  ,  so  de- 
structive of  all  freedom,  all  comfort, 
and  consequently  so  destructive  of 
the  interests  of  society,  what  would 
Dr  Chalmers,  or  any  other  enlight- 
ened man,  say  of  the  crime  of  dri- 
ving others,  against  their  will,  into 
combinations  by  another  kind  of 
despotism  as  dreadful  as  this— and 
of  which  the  quiet,  the  simple,  the 
sober,  the  sensitive,  the  timidf  the 
home-loving,and  the  respectable,  are 
in  general  the  victims  ?  That  kind  of 
despotism  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
cannot  punish  or  prevent;  it  works 
precisely  the  same  evil  that  Dr  Chal- 
mers so  indignantly  denounces  as  a  fit 
object  of  severest  punishment.  But 
the  combinations  are  still  called  vo- 
luntary— and  every  man,  forsooth, 
has  a  right  to  the  disposal  of  his  own 
property—his  labour— and  under  the 
brutal  power  of  such  a  tyranny  he 


does  dispose  of  it,  often  to  his  own 
ruin.  The  old  Combination  Law 
guarded  workmen  against  this  sort  of 
evil,  just  as  the  new  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  workmen  a£fects  to  guard  them 
against  open  and  direct  violence; 
and  if  the  latter  be  worthy  of  Dr 
Chalmers'  most  eloquent  panegyric, 
or  rather,  if  in  his  panegyric  he 
point  out  the  necessity  of  imbuing 
the  law  with  a  still  sterner  and  more 
unsparing  spirit,  on  what  principle 
must  we  withhold  our  approbation 
from  the  old  law  that  had  the  same 
object  in  view,  and  guarded  against 
both  classes  of  the  evil  at  once  ? 

Not  once  during  the  whole  of  our 
argument,  have  we  mentioned  the 
Trades'  Unions.     They  have   re- 
futed the  speculations  and  assertions 
of  Mr  M'Culloch  and  Dr  Chalmers, 
with  other  weapons  than  ours ;  and 
have  made  worse  than  ridiculous  the 
predictions  alike  of  lay  and  of  cle- 
rical prophet.    They  have  smashed 
all  that  pseudo- science  which  was 
sold  to  them  at  a  penny  ap pound,  or 
given  gratis;  their  "effervescence 
and  extravagance,"  eight  years  and 
more  after  the   recovery  of  their 
rights,  of  which  the  Combination 
Laws  had  deprived  them,  has  got 
hotter  and  wilder,  and  more  "  gro- 
tesque ;"  the  **  ambulatory  schools" 
are  in   more  active  motion    than 
ever ;  the  country  is  still  attending 
them,  even  by  night;  and  does  Dr 
Chalmers  continue  to  think  that  **  it 
would  be  a  pity  she  were  not  per- 
mitted   to  finish  her   education?" 
Some  of  the  aptest  scholars — and 
who  had  made  the  greatest  profi- 
ciency— ^though  not  long  ago  simple 
clod- hoppers,  and  still  given  to  the 
singing  of  psalms — have  most  tyran- 
nically been   hindered  by  a  Whig 
Government    from   finishing  their 
education  in  this  country,  and  ship- 
ped  for  Botany  Bay;  though  guilt- 
less, says  Mr  Roebuck,  who  bounds 
over  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
an  areument,as  his  namesake  would 
a  paling   in  the  season   of  love- 
though  guiltless  of  either  moral  or 
legal  offence.  The  punishment  does, 
indeed,  seem  a  sorry  and  savage  sub- 
stitution for  that  of  the  mild  and 
merciful  old  Combination  Law.  But 
a  fearful  field  lies  before  us— and  we 
must  contemplate  it  steadU^  \.t^  xs^> 
deT%\a3a!\  veA  ^a«c^^^>x* 
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XPH  A'EN  ETMnOSm  KTAIKHN  nEPINISSOMENAilUi 
AKXl  AEHTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

T. 
pHoc.  ap.  Ath, 
{ This  is  a  dUtich  by  wu>  old  PAocj/lidtt, 

An  ancitat  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  m  no  aiUs  dagt ;  '^^ 

Meaning,"  'Tu  rioht  for  qood  hinebikbino  peoplb,  ^^m 

Nut  to  let  thb  iva  pace  bound  the  boikd  likb  *  otpPLBf^^H 
But  oailv  to  ch»t  while  discumino  tiieib  tipfia"  ^^^ 

^R  tzeeiient  rule  of  the  hearty  old  eoci  'lit— 
And  a  etrsfitmotto  to  put  lo  omr  NocUil] 

C  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

ScEKB— 7"*™/  in  rte  Fniry't  Ctcugh—T^iMrn  am!  the  RBGi>Tit4R  lying  on  th< 
br<te.     (/n  atlendonce,  Ambrose  and  Im  Tail.) 


"  The  day  li  piftcid  in  its  going, 

To  a  liDgeriDK  Htillneea  bouoaj 

Like  ft  river  ui  iu  fluwing — 

Clin  there  he  a  softer  souod  ?  " 
What,  my  dear  North  I  Can't  1  wakea  you  from  your  reverie  etreu  .,  _ 
BtBUZB  or  your  own  bard — Wordsworth  F  Hollo !  are  you  aileep,  you  old 
Bomnolent  sinner?  (S/ioatin/i  f/iraaij/i  the  holloic  nf  his  hands  into  North't 
ear.)  Nay,  you  must  be  dead.  That  poslurc  grows  every  hour  more  alarm- 
lag,  and  if  this  be  not  death,  why  theu  I  prouounce  it  an  admirable  Imln^ 
don.  Laid  out !  Limb  and  body  stiff  ana  stork  as  a  winter  clod — moulli 
open — eyes  ditto,  and  glazed  like  a  window-pane  iu  frost.  How  white  hia 
lips!  Aud  is  there  no  breath  '(  (Puts  his  pudict  mirror  to  JViijfA'a-  mouth.) 
Tnank  heaven  It  dinis^be  lives )  North,  I  say  again,  you  old  somnolent 
sinner,  "  awake,  arise,  or  be  for  crer  fallen !'' 

NORTH  (mntioiikiufy  solitor/aizing  in  a  dream). 
Never  in  this  well-wooded  world,  oot  eren  in  the  days  of  the  Druid^ 
could  there  have  been  such  another  Tree  I    It  would  be  easier  to  suppoaa 
two  Shakspeares, 


^9^ 


Sleeping  or  waking— always  original.    I  must  let  the  bald-headed  bard 
etijoy  a  little  while  longer  his  delusion.     (Pats  Nurth  on  thr  forehead-) 
■   What  a  pile! 

Yet  have  I  heard  people  say  it  is  far  from  being  a  larce  Tree.  A  small 
one  it  cannot  be  with  a  house  in  its  shadow-  An  unawakoned  house  that 
looks  as  if  it  were  dreaming  1  True, 'tis  but  a  cottage — a  Westmorehuid 
cottage— 

BBGISTR^R. 

The  buck  la  at  the  Lakes. 

But  then  it  has  several  roofs  shelving  away  itieie  iu  the  lustre  of  ]|^^| 
iiesi  JiclieoB ^^^1 

"And  apt  atllter&tion'fl  utinX  ti  ^ 
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NORTH. 

Each  roof  witk  its  own  assortment  of  doves  and  pigeons  pruning  their 
plumage  in  the  morning  pleasance. 

REGISTRAR. 

Agdn?  Poo^poo— on  such  preuinftssesy  North. 

NORTH. 

The  sun  is  not  only  a  great  genius,  but  what  is  far  better,  a  good  Chris« 
tian. 

REGISTRAR. 

Tliafs  not  so  much  amiss  by  way  of  an  obs. 

NORTR^ 

Now  is  he  rising  to  illuminate  all  nature ;  yet  in  his  universal  mission,  so 
far  from  despisine  this  our  little  humble  dwelling,  God  bless  his  gracious 
countenance  !  he loolcs  as  if  for  it  and  for  us  he  were  bringing  badk  the 
beautiful  day  from  the  sea. 

REGISTRAR. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  our  waking  life  we  carry  along  with  us  into 
dream*land.    The  Unit  calls  himself  Us. 

NORTH. 

O  sweetest  and  shadiest  of  all  Sycamores^-— 

REGISTRAR. 

Incurable. 

NORTH. 

•^-*-we  love  tliee  beyond  all  other  Trees — because  thou  art  here  I  May  wa 
be  buried  below  thee,  and  our  coffin  clasped  by  thy  roots— **  and  curst  be 
he  who  sUrs,  our  bones  1" 

REGISTRAR. 

hwAn—our  bones.  Indeed  there  is  little  else  of  him  now.  The  ano' 
tonue  vivante  would  find  it  difficult  to  be  much  more  of  a  skeleton  were  he 
a  corpse.  Yet  he  is  a  true  Scotchman— for  his  bones  are  raw.  Could  it  be 
— as  tradition  reports— that  he  was  once  inclining  to  corpulency—^  like  two 
single  eentlemen  rolled  into  one  !*'  All  the  fat  has  melted  in  the  fire  of 
his  gemus— gone* like  snaw  aiF  a  dyke"--.and  the  dyke  itself  ^ a  rickle  o* 
BtanesT 

NORTH. 

Yet  have  we  lived,  all  our  lives,  in  the  best  silvan  society — we  hare  the 
entr6e  of  the  soirees  of  the  Pines,  the  Elms,  the  Ashes,  and  the  Oaks,  the 
oldest  and  highest  families  in  Britain. 

REGISTRAR. 

The  old  Tory  I  Aristocratical  in  his  dwawms  I 

NORTH. 

Nor  have  they  disdained  to  receive  us  with  open  arms,  when,  after  having 
been  ''absent long  and  distant  far,'*  we  have  found  them  again  on  our  re* 
turn  to  park  or  chase,  as  stately  as  ever  among  the  groupes  of  deer  1 

REGISTRAR. 

In  Mar- Forest— with  the  Thane. 

NORTH. 

But  with  this  one  single  Tree— this  sole  sweet  Sycamore — are  we  in  love. 
Yet  so  spiritual  is  our  passion,  that  we  care  not  even  if  it  be  unretamed  I 

REGISTRAR. 

In  the  Platonics. 

NORTH. 

Self-sufficient  for  its  own  happiness  is  our  almost  life-long  aflfiectioD, 
pure  as  it  is  profound — no  jealousy  ever  disturbs  Its  assured  repose.  Sbb 
may  hold  dalliance  with  all  the  airs  and  lights  and  shadows  of  heaven — 
may  open  her  bosom  to  the  thunder-glooms«-take  to  her  inmost  hearty  in 
its  delirious  madness  the  shivering  storm. 

REGISTRAR. 

Who  could  have  thought  there  was  so  much  imagination  left  within  those 
temples 

''His  lyart  ludfots  w«tttaisiab\BLigBA\NmV 
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Oh  !  bleued  U  the  calm  that  bteathea  o?er  all  emotiDnB  Inspired  b^  tha 
beauty  of  lifeless  tbin^ii  1  Love  creaWs  delight  that  dies  not  UU  «A« 
dies ;  Bad  then,  indeed,  dead  aeems  all  the  earth.  But  wherever  Love 
journejs— aje,  be  it  through  the  Great  Desert — before  her  feet  "  Beauty 
piti:hee  her  tents"  And  on !  hoiv  divine  their  slumber — of  Love  in  lb« 
arms  of  Beauty— by  the  Palm-tree  Weli  1 


WiiBl  a  pity  the  creature  never  wrote  in  rerse! 
Alas!  not  so  with  Love— when  Love,  a  male  Bpirit— 
That's  beterodos,  old  boy — seraphs  are  of  no  sex, 
is  in  love  with  the  fairneEs  vf  a  Thing  with  life— 

RBOISTEAK. 

A  Thing  with  life! 


I 


how  often  in  the  imagination  alarmed,  aa  by  the  tolling;  of  a  bell  in  the 

(dr  for  some  unknown  funeral ;  and  while  il  knows  not  why,  tJte  whole 
region,  even  but  now  bathed  in  day,  grows  night-likel  and  the  heafi  is 
troubled. 

Aye— aye — my  dear  friend,  1  too  have  felt  that,  for,  gay  as  I  ain,  Nortb^ 
to  tlic  public  eye,  you  know,  Kit,  that  I  have  had  my  sorrows. 

That  virgin,  Heaven  may  have  decreed,  shall  be  the  wife  of  your  dearest 
foe.  O!  the  rruel  Helfitihnesa  of  Love's  religion!  That  fear  is  worae  than 
the  thought  even  of  her  death!  Rather  than  see  htr  walking  all  in  witlte, 
and  with  white  roses  in  her  hair,  into  the  church,  leaning  on  Ifmt  arm,  her 
fair  face  crimsoning  with  blushes  at  the  altar,  as  If  breathed  from  the  tiba.- 
dow  of  a  rosy  cloud,  Love  would  see  her  carried,  all  in  white,  with  white 
roses  in  lier  hair  then  too,  towards  that  bole  in  the  churchyard — a  bole 
into  which  distraction  has  crowded  and  heaped  all  that  is  most  di«mal  on 
this  side  of  hell — her  pnle  face — though  that  he  dares  not  dream  of — yel- 
lowing within  her  coffin. 

RBGISTRAR. 

Nay,  that's  too  much— hang  me  it  1  can  stand  that — ii«  ^'lir!  nimis.  North 
— and  for  having  made  me  blubber,  you  shall  have  youc  face  freshened,  my 
lad,  with  (he  Wood'bum. 

{Rum  doiVHto  the  Woo<l-bara, _fiil*  his  hat  to  the  brim,  and  dash«s the 
coiilents  into  the  face  of  the  Dormant.') 

NOKTB  (afaitiiifj  vpina  tpliitler.) 
^Vbew!  a  water-spout  I  a  water-apout     Sam!  Sam!  SamI    Wberean 
you.  First  Samuel '/ 

REGISTRAR.  ifl^l 

What's  all  this?  "H 

A  mystery,  Sam.    Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky— yet,  look  hero 

A  mystery  Indeed !  Never  till  this  day  beheld  I  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
drowned  rat. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  drenmt  of  in  your 
philosophy,  Samuel. 

My  philosophy  !  1  make  no  pretensioaa  to  philosophy— but  won't  you 

walk  into  the  Tent,  and  change  yourself,  sir.  ' 

A  Scollirism,  Sam,  a  palpaUe  Sco"^"""    'So'  '  -'" ' 

nolf;  but  to  the  last  be  Chriatophfi   -—  bJ 
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adFantage  of  m  j  sleeping  innocence  ?  "  I  had  a  dream,  jet  'twas  not  all 
a  dream.**  I  thought  I  was  at  Windermere,  ImmmmiIi  fin  $httfifw  ot  the 
a jcamore^  and  tiiat  for  me»  and  for  me  aloM, 

"  Jocwid  Bloni,  i 

Stood  tiptoe  on  jon roi^  mountaina bfiad."  . 

And  here  we  are  in  the  Fairy's  Cl^gb,  among  the  mountdna  of — '^ 

NOftVH. 

Peebles-flhlre,  Dumfries- shire,  LanE#k8hire,  for  here  all  three  counUea 
ffet  inextricably  entangled ;  yet  ia  their  pastoDnll  peace  they  quarrel  net  for 
the  dominion  of  this  nook,  central  in  the  hill^heart,  and  haunted  by  tiie  Silent 
People. 

RB6I8TAAR. 

You  do  not  call  ua  silent  people  I  Why,  you  ovt-talk  a  sfrfrndaig-jenny, 
and  the  mill-clapper  stops  in  despair  at  the  volubility  of  your  speech. 

NORTH. 

Elves— Sam^£l?es.    Is  it  not  the  Fairy's  Cleugh  ? 

RBOISTRAR. 

And  here  have  been  ^  little  feet  that  print  the  ground.^*  But  I  took  them 
for  those  of  hares      ■■»  ' 

NORTH.  % 

These,  Sam,  are  not  worm-holes — ^aor  did  Mole  the  miner  upheave  these 
petty  little  pynunlds  of  primreseeu^for  these,  Sam,  are  all  Fairy  pa- 
laces—and yonder  edifice  that  towers  above  the  Lady-Fem-^therein  now 
sleeps— let  us  speak  low,  and  disturb  her  not— the  Fidry  Queen,  waiting 
for  tho  nioeQlignl-«nd  soon  as  the  orb  shews  her  rim  rising  from  behfaid 
Birk-feU^-^way  t»  the  ring  will  she  be  gliding  wi^  all  the  ladies  of  her 


REOMTBAR. 

And  we  will  join  tiie  dance^Ki^-*— 

NOKTH. 

Retiiember-*-4hen^that  I  am  engaged 

RBOIVTRAR. 

So  am  I-ahree^eep. 

NORTH. 

Do  you  know,  Sam,  that  I  dreamed  a  dream  ? 

RBOIBTRAR. 

You  cannot  keep  a  secret,  for  yon  biab  in  your  sleepb 

NORTH. 

Aye— both  talk  and  walk.  But  I  fbreamed  that  I  saw  a  Fairy's  funend, 
and  that  I  was  myself  a  fairy. 

REOIiTRAR. 

A  warlook. 

NORTH. 

No— a  pretty  little  female  fairy,  not  a  span  long. 

REGISTRAR. 

Ha!ha!hal 

NORTH. 

And  they  asked  me  to  sing  her  dirge,  and  then  I  sang— for  sorrow  In 
sleep,  Sam,  is  sometimes  sweeter  than  any  joy— ineffably  sweet-^d  ttkua 
comes  back  wavering  into  my  memory  the  elegiac  strain. 

THB  fairy's  burial. 

Where  shall  our  sister  rest  ?  Not  to  those  white  lips  cling 

Where  shall  we  bory  her  f  Smiles  or  caresses  I 

To  the  grave's  silent  breast  I>o]l  is  ^le  rainbow  wing. 

Soon  we  must  hurry  her !  Dim  the  bright  tresses  I 

Gone  ia  the  beau^  now  Death  now  haiUi  elBifla!«l\s&aik%v^i&'»'^ 

From  her  cold  bosom  1  ¥\\iif^  i3^e  y^^X  ^^«t\nx\ 

A»m  dhMfM  lier  livid  brow,  1aa^««mW%\M^^a«^«<<^^. 

Uke  a  wan  Uooeom  I  '      ^»W^^\*l  V>  «h«V«\ 
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Wliere  down  in  jondei  vole  Here  lei  the  fern  grua  eruwr, 

Lilies  are  growiog.  With  Iir  green  draogimg  I 

Mourncro  ihe  pure  and  pale.  Let  the  narcissu*  blow. 

Sweet  tears  bestowing  1  O'er  tbe  ware  stooping ! 

Morning  and  evening  deWH  Let  Uie  brook  wander  by. 

Will  tlief  shed  o'er  her  ;  Honrarulir  singing  I 

Each  nlgbt  their  task  renews  Let  the  wind  murmur  oig-h, 

How  to  deplore  bcr  I  Sod  echoes  briDgiagl 

And  when  tlie  mooubeaini  shower. 

Tender  and  holy. 
Light  on  the  haunted  hour 

Which  is  ours  Bolely, 
Then  tvili  we  seek  the  spot 

Where  thou  art  aleepiog. 
Holding  thee  unforgot 

With  ouc  long  vreeplng  1 

AsiDHOSB  {rmliiiig  out  vf  ihe  Tml). 
Mr  Tickler,  sirs,  Mr  Tickler!    Vooder'e  bis  h«ad  ud  afaoulden  nsDg 
over  the  knoll— in  coniiouBtion  of  li)a  herald  the  rod. 
NOKTB  (saiiagelff). 
Go  to  tbe  devil,  sir. 

AMBno98  {pelrifitd). 
Ah  I  ha!  lial  ah!  si— sir— pa— pa— pard — 

Go  to  the  devil,  1  sajr,  sir.    Are  you  deaf? 

AWBBOSB  iifing,  ffoing,  gont). 
I  beseech  you— Mr  Regislrir— ^ 

NORTH  (grimfy). 
"  How  like  a  fawning  publican  be  looks  1" 


A  most  melancholy  example  of  s  truth  I  nerer  believed  before,  that  poe- 
tical and  human  senBiblliiy  are  altogether  distinct — nay,  perhaps  incompa- 
tible !  N(frlh,  forgive  n^  {North  grasps  Ihe  Crutch)  ;  but  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself — nay,  alrihir,  but  henr  me  I 

^ORta  i^mlling  a/la- a  3ort). 

Well— Thcmislocles. 


You  awaVen  nut  of  a  dream-dirge  of  Faery  Land — where  you,  by  ForcA 
of  strong  imaginaiion,  were  a  female  fairy,  not  a  span  lung — mild  as  a  mu- 

aical  violet,  if  one  might  suppose  one,  "  by  a  mossy  stone  half-hidden  to  the 
eye,"  inspired  with  speech. 

I  feel  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment. 


Then  you  feel  something  very  difTerent,  sir,  I  assure  you,  from  what  I 
intended,  and  still  intend,  you  shall  feel ;  for  your  treatment  of  my  friend 

Mr  Ambrose  was  shocking, 

HOa»H. 

!  declare  on  my  conscience,  I  never  aaw  Ambrose  1 


What  1  aggravate  your  folly  by  t'alsebood  I     Then  are  you  a 


And  why  did  you  aay  *'  sir  ?  "  Nay — nny — that  won't  pass,  From  a  f»- 
mate  fairy,  not  a  spnn  lonfc,  "  and  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things," 
ivu  suffer  yoursell  lo  uausWinv  'jouW\Q&?ut^  &\x.  feet  high  I  and  ivaiu 
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I  hope  not,  sir ;  but  permit  me,  who  am  not  one  of  your  yonngert  CrkiidB, 
to  say  to*70u  confidentially,  tha$  you  were  just  now  very  unlike  a  bee. 

NORTH  (hiding  his  face  with  both  &ii  hands). 
All  sting— and  no  honey.    Spare  me,  Sam. 

RBOISTBAR. 

I  will.  But  the  world  would  not  have  credited  it,  had  she  beard  it  wilh 
her  own  ears.  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  you  told  Mr  Ambrose  *'  to  go  to 
the  devil  ?" 

NORTH  (agiUUed), 

And  has  he  gone? 

RBOI8TRAR  (bechoiung  on  Ambrote,  who  advances). 
,  Well,  Ambrose  ? 

NORTH. 

Ambrose!  do  you  forgive  me  ? 

AMBR08B  (faJBijm  on  OM  ibi#e). 
No^no— no— my  dear  sir«-my  honoured  master— »« 

NORTH. 

Alas  1  Ambrose— I  am  not  even  master  of  myself. 

AMBROSB. 

It  was  all  my  fault,  sir.  I  ought  to  have  looked  first  to  see  if  you  wete 
in  the  poetics.  Such  intrusion  was  most  unpardonable — for  (smiling  and 
looking  down)  shall  mere  man  obtrude  on  Uie  hour  of  inspiration—when 

**  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  freozy  rolling, 

Glances  from  heaven  to  eartB,  from  earth  to  heaven, 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  turns  them  to  shape, 

And  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name  ! " 

RBOISTRAR. 

Who  suffers,  Ambrose  ? 

AJMUROSB. 

Sbakspeare.  sir.  1^  Tickler !  Mr  Tickler !  Mr  Tickler  I  (catching  ttp  hi$ 
voice)  Mr  Tick 

RBOISTliAR. 

Yea — verily — and  'tis  no  other  I 
TICKLER  (stalking  up  the  brae — rod  in  hand-^and  creel  on  his  shottlder^.^th 
his  head  well  laid  bach^Hmd  his  nos^  pretty  perpendicular  with  earth  and  sky.) 

Well— boys — what's  the  news  ?  And  how  are  you  off  for  soap  ?  Hoir 
long  here  ?  Ho  1  ho  I  The  Tent. 

NORTH. 

Since  Monday  evening — and  if  my  memory  serve  me  right,  this  is  either 
Thursday  or  FHday.    Whence,  Tim? 

TICKLBR. 

From  the  West    But  is  there  any  porter  ?  ^ 

AMBROSB  (strwing  to  draw). 
Aye — aye — sir. 

TICKLBR. 

You  may  as  well  try  to  uproot  that  birk.  Give  ll  me.  (Puis  the  botik 
between  his  feet^-^tocps^^ana  lays  on  his  strength.) 

RBOISTRAR  (Joggvsg  north)* 
Oh  I  for  George  Cruikshank  I 

TICKLBR  (loud  explosion  and  much  smoke). 
The  Jug. 


Here,  sir. 

TicKLBE  (Hmming). 
Brown  stout.    The  porter's  in  spate.    Tub  Quite  ( 

0MN9S. 

Hurral  hunal  hiinml  huml  ktRaV^^UEn^\\MSc»\V«»\\««»\ 
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JLlItlB4}SB. 

Hip — liip— hip^ 

UUBhl 


Hedi  I  That  draught  made  m;  lugs  crack.    Oh!  Kit— there  nu  s  grand 
ploy  at  Paisley. 

Since  Gordon  was  not  to  be  Ilic  man, !  rejoice  (a  Sandford. 

Dan  dang  the  Rodicola  ail  in' 
eloquent — and  will  du.  He  did  d 


Scarcely.  John  waddled  away,  with  his  disconsolate  dowp  (Anglice, 
dolp )  awe<;pin2  the  dust  from  the  plaiDetones  so  clean,  that  be  left  behind 
him  no  print  oT  hie  splay  web-feeU  He  could  not  so  much  as  cry  quack. 
His  plight  was  flo  piteous,  that  the  brown-duffied  damtela  at  the  Diouihs  of 
closes  absolutely  Biied  tears.  The  cliifire  accompanied  Itita  past  the  Aber- 
com  Arms — I  speak  of  what  1  taw — I'or  1  was  leaning  over  some  pretty 
dears  who  filled  the  bow-window — and  be  did  bia  best  tu  look  rn<i'jiii/ii/n€, 
the  gander  at  the  bead  of  his  goslinga— -hut  It  would  not  do.  Once  lie  pau- 
sed before  a  pretty  large  mob  of  sniall  rag'gamutlinB,  as  if  be  would  addrew 
theui  iu  bis  native  Hugo— but  bis  opened  bill  gave  but  a  gasp,  as  if  the  iron 
hand  of  adversity  clutched  hia  neck — and  all  he  uttered  was  a  fctao. 

Poor  payment  to  his  supporters. 

lt£lilSTBAK. 

His  bill— at  sight. 

AUDHOSB  (Inufffiing). 
Very  good,  Mr  Regis trar-^very  good.    The  wittiest  of  the  willy  are  you, 
air — but,  pardon  me — nature  gave  Ambrose  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous— 
ebqistbar.  , 

And  of  the  pathetic 

HoaTH. 
\Vaddled  he,  think  ye.  Tickler,  all  the  way  from  Crou  to  Croas  ? 

Tlic  story  ran  that  he  took  rebt  and  refuge  on  the  top  of  the  Cheap-aad^ 

NOBTH. 

On  tbe  road  are  there  no  pools  f 


After  dinnerl  shall  dedicate  to  him  a  voluntary  and  extemporaneoua  Boog. 


'So.  How's  the  time.  I  shall  save  you  tlie  trouble.  Kit — for  I  faave  an 
elegy  in  my  packet.  You  know  Duma's  line  lines,  n'ritten  among  the  ruins 
of  Lincludi-Q  Abbey.  My  genius  is  original,  and  I  scorn  tu  imitate  even 
rare  )tab~but  taking  a  solitary  stroll  tlie  evening  after  the  elecllun,  through 
a  scene  that  used  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  of  mine  of  old,  1  know  not  bow 
It  happened,  but  Rab's  lines  came  into  my  mind — and  sitting  down  on  a 
tombatone,  I  saw  a  Vision. 

A  ghost,  sir?  ^ 


Aye,  Brosey— a  ghost.  You  are  a  topping  elocutionist  Ambroae,  and  I 
would  gladly  request  you  to  ter>'"  *•"  ™'  ""  '-  — --  —•-~—t.i.. 
and,  besides,  poeU  Uke  lo  X\o  0 
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TUB  0H08T  OF  THB  GANDER. 

"  Alas,  poor  ghost !  " 

Through  Glasgow's  fair  town,  in  the  dead  of  the  n!ght» 

As  homeward  I  went  on  my  way, 
Each  star  in  the  heavens  shone  beauteous  and  bright. 
And  the  goddess  in  mantle  of  silvery  light 

Held  her  gentle  and  lady-like  sway. 

By  the  church  of  St  Mungo  I  silently  pass'd. 

And  thought  on  the  days  that  are  ffone, 
And  how  long  any  church  might  be  flkely  to  last 
In  the  new  Reformation  that's  coming  so  fast— 

When  the  bell  of  the  steeple  toll'd  one  ! 

And  the  sound  of  that  dismal  and  deafening  bell 

Was  hardly  yet  out  of  mine  ear, 
When  there  suddenly  rose  a  strange,  ominous  smell. 
And  'twas  fearful  to  think,  but  too  easy  to  tell. 

That  THE  Ghost  of  the  Gander  was  near ! 

And  lo !  the  fat  Phantom— the  Spectre  was  there  I 

My  nerves  they  are  none  of  the  best- 
But  I  mutter'd  my  shortest  and  readiest  prayer. 
And,  holding  my  nose  with  particular  care, 

I  gazed  on  the  Goose  of  the  Weau 

Oh !  how  changed,  since  the  day  when  he  carried  the  prize. 

Was  his  carcass,  all  blister'd  and  bare  I 
Yet,  chapged  as  he  was,  you  might  still  recognise 
Some  features  of  more  than  unnatural  size. 

And  THE  badge  he  conUnues  to  wear. 

'Twas  a  sad  and  a  sorrowful  thing  to  behold 

The  featherless  spirit  of  woe. 
As  standing  before  me  he  shiver'd  with  cold. 
Yet  thought  with  affright  of  his  roasting  of  old. 

When  hy  Ambrose  ne  first  vras  laid  low ! 

And  while  all  now  was  hush'd  in  a  stillness  profound, 

'Twas  dismal  and  doleful  to  hear 
The  Phantom,  with  voiceof  a  tremulous  sound. 
As  he  pour*d  forth  his  griefs  to  the  echoes  around. 

Unconscious  that  mortal  wa%near. 

"*  Oh !  hard  is  my  lot,"  did  the  Gander  exclaim, 

*<  Cut  off  in  my  prowess  and  pride. 
While  Glasgow,  fair  Glasgow,  the  scene  of  my  fame, 
Makes  a  jest  of  my -fate — and  my  well-earned  name 

Is  the  sport  both  of  Cart  and  of  Clyde  ! 

*^  I  might  have  my  frailtiesr-but  oh  I  was  it  meet 

That  my  merits  should  thus  be  forgot  ? 
And  that  here  I  should  stand-^f or  alas  for  ifl|r  Hat  /«- 
An  example  of  honest  ambition's  defeat 

By  a  foul  and  unnatural  plot  1 

"  My  place  in  our  National  Council  of  Gee§e 

I  almost  had  reckoned  secure ; 
And  oft  did  I  thinkho w  my  fame  woMld  \A&\«ia^ 
And  Inferior  sabbling  all  auddeoiy  cft%iA — 
When  the  Gander  advaaoftd.  oil  ^^  ^Mi\ 
VOL.  XXXV.  w.  ccxxiu  ^  ^ 
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•'  But,  viaions  of  graudeur  aud  glory,  farewell ! 

My  Bpiril,  dtBturb'd  and  dUtrest, 
To  the  onla  and  Lbe  echoes  the  story  tnuaC  tell- 
How  fonnerly  Aouriah'd  and  recently  fell 

The  uDfortunate  Goose  of  tiie  West," 

It  ceas'd ;  and  flurpTised,  bb  1  surely  well  mlgbU 

I  tbought,  as  1  went  on  my  way, 
Tbatthe  very  next  morning  to  HieaiHTrd  irri*« 
How  tliua  I  liad  learot  from  a  spirit  of  uighl 

That  "every  Goose  has  his  dajl" 

OMHB. 

Alas!  poor gfaoati 

UfBBOSK. 

Hel  hel  hel  he! 

RBOISTBtR. 

I  wonder,  sir,  you  do  not  pitch  your  tent~t«ke  up  house— all  the  suin- 
mer  monihs  lunong  the  hills  or  mount^Dg. 

For  an  old  man,  Sam,  fondish  of  literature,  nothing  likeftauburban  *tai- 
mer  residence  like  the  Lodge.  I  confess  I  cannot  be  now  without  a  glance 
Bt  the  new  publicatione — and  you  cuiaot  get  that  in  rural  Telireuent.  A 
well-chosenlibrary,  consisting  of  the  same  everlasting  booka,ageTavatea  the 
wretchedness  of  a  wet  day  In  the  country— and  It  it  deairable  that  the 
key  of  the  room  be  lost,  or  sometbing  incurably  wrong  with  the  Lock.  The 
man  who  reads  only  all  the  beat  authors  is  aure  to  have  a  most  unmeatung 


i 


I  would  rather  read  all  the  worst 


That  you  might  have  a  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence.  Members 
of  Parliament  seem  to  read  no  books  at  all.  I  know  no  jabber  so  sickening 
as  jabber  about  "the  House."  A  puppy  of  a  Represenialive  conceives  all 
human  knowledge  confined  to  "  a  Coininittee  of  the  whole  House," — to 
which  he  believes  all  things  under  the  sun  have  been  "  referred," — or  made 
the  subject  of  a  "  motion."    He  loses  hie  seat,  sings  small,  and  for  the  rest 


Is  a  sumph.  For  a  year  or  two  he  is  occasionally  heard  inUmidating  one 
of  the  Seven  younz  men  with  "  when  I  was  in  Pailiament ;"  but  people 
above  tlie  salt  look  Increduloue  or  contemptuous,  and  the  guuiuiain  stBtea- 
inan  restricts  himself  on  "  Divialous"  to  his  poor  wife. 

NOBTU. 

No  politics,  Sam.  Pray,  did  either  of  you  ever  read  the  Soliury,  a 
poem,  in  Three  Parts,  by  Cbarlea  WbiteheU? 

BOTH, 

So. 

NOBTB. 

It  is  full  of  fine  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  contains  some  noble  descrip- 
tions. Some  of  the  stanzas  committed  themselves  to  my  memory— «nd 
1  think  I  can  recite  three,  suggested  by  the  quiet  of  this  acene— for  tbey 
are  pregnant  with  tempest. 

**  Ai  wbcn,  of  amoroiu  night  unc«ru1n  btrtb. 

The  giant  df  flill  nootiLidc,  wt«ry  grown, 
Crawb  lulttil;  elan;  lh<  glemnlng  earth. 

And  basks  bim  in  the  raudawi  tanbcaju-ttravtB,  |^^^H 

Anon,  hl>  brow  colls^ei  to  *  frowD.  ^^H 

Unto  hVs  fcetb«  ii(iid(«,  anA  V\\<iK«\a<ii,  ^^^^H 

With  nncouA  ngt  r 
Shatlera  lh«  wop*-  hi 


"  Nor  ritH,  Imt  by  Um  bMU  to  wiadoiw  itmif^ 

With  beadloDg  ipttd  tr«mpl«i  Um  goMia  grttoi 
Aodf  At  A  boiindi  otw  the  sMaotAlM  fluif » 

OfMpt  tliA  rilnolMit  th«id«r  bf  tlM  mmt^ 

And  drags  Ik  bAok»  fj||t  with  a  Middoa  obalB 
Of  thrice-brao'd  lightning  ;  nowy  more  fieroelf  dire, 

Slf  pt  from  iti  hoidi^  flies  doim  the  hltelng  ralii ; 
The  laboariDg  welkin  teems  with  leaping  Are 
That  strikes  the  etrainiog  oak,  aod  sadtes  the  gUmmarllig  iplrt. 

"  And  yet  at  length  appeas'd  he  sinks,  and  spent. 

Gibbers  far  off  otot  the  misty  hllle, 
And  the  stain'd  sun,  thiroiigh  a  cloud's  Jagged  rent. 

Goes  down,  and  all  the  west  with  glory  fills ) 

A  fresher  bloom  the  odorous  earth  distils^ 
A  richer  green  revirlng  nature  spreads, 

The  water-braided  rainbow  melting,  spllU 
Her  liquid  light  into  the  air,  and  sheds 
Her  lordy  hues  upon  the  flowers*  dijected  heads.* 

ItEOtlTBAtt* 
You  have  a  mfaracnloiu  memory,  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  have  indeed.  I  can  remember  nothing  that  does  iiot  interest  me— and 
months  of  mr  existence  in  every  year  now,  Sam,  are  a  blank.  That  fi»- 
eolty  called  Recollection,  in  me  is  weak.  When  I  try  to  exert  it,  I  seem 
to  "  hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream.**  But  the  past  comes  upon  me 
in  sudden  flashes---^tbout  aotl?e  will  of  my  own— and  sometimes  mie 
flash  illuminates  the  whole  mental  borison,  and  lo  I  lyinff  outspread  be- 
low what  was  once  a  whole  present  world.  No  idea  of  past  time  dia- 
tinguishes  it  as  a  dream— I  am,  as  it  were,  bom*  anin— Heaven  and  earth 
re-created-— and  with  the  l>eautiful  flaioni  believed  to  be  a  reality,  is  blended 
the  bumiog  spirit  of  youth. 

BMtSTBAlt. 

That  is  Imagination,  sir^Oeniua— not  Memory. 

90RTH. 

No,  Sam,  it  is  neither  Memory,  nor  Imaglnatloni  nor  Genius,  but  a  mys- 
terious re-revelatlon--^ade  not  h^  but  to  my  soul— the  same  as  happens  to 
all  men  in  sleep. 

ReOISTftAK. 

Is  it  true,  sir,  that  you  have  by  heart  all  Spenser^s  FaSry  Queea  ? 

MOftTH. 

As  great  a  lie  as  ever  was  uttered.  But  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  small  poems  lie  buried  alive  in  my  mind ;  and  when  I  am  in  a  perfectly 
peaceful  mood,  there  is  a  resurreetlott  of  the  beautiful,  like  flocks  of  flowers 
issuing  out  of  the  ground,  at  touch  of  Spring.  I  am  in  a  perfectly  peaceful 
mood  now.  And  since  you  like  to  hear  me  recite  poetry,  my  dear  Regis- 
trar, I  will  murmur  you  a  few  stanaas,  that  must  have  committed  them- 
selves  to  my  memory,  for  I  feel  assured  I  did  not  write  them,  yet  I  have 
no  recollection  of  them — mind  that  word— and  perhaps  they  will  take  tMr 
flight  now,  like  a  troop  of  doves  thai  on  a  sudden  are  seen  wheeling  in 
the  BUBshine,  and  then  melt  away  from  the  eye  to  be  seen  nevermore. 


Come  forth,  come  forth  I  it  were  a 
sin 

To  stay  at  home  to-day  I 
Stay  no  more  loitering  within. 

Come  to  the  woods  away  I 

The  long  green  grass  is  filled  wMi 
flowers, 
The  clover's  deep  dim  red 
Is   bri^hten'd   wita    the    n 
showori^ 

Thtix  ou  ib9  wlnda  Hit  fleJU 


Scattered  about  the  deep  blue  sky. 
In  white  and  flying  clouds^ 

Some  bright  brief  liins  are  all  that 
lie 
Within  those  snowy  shrouds. 

Now,  lookl-Hiur  weatheriglasa  hi 
QMMa\Ha  W«i^  <A  i^Kd^^^^ 
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Thnt  first  pale  green  U  on  the  trees  i 

That  verdure  more  like  bluom; 
Yuii  elm-bough  lialh  a  horde  of  bee^ 

Lured  b;  the  t'uiut  perfume. 

The  clierry  orchard  fliiiga  on  high 
Ita  branchea,  ivhcDce  are  titruwn 

BI>iRi]um«  like  Btiuw,  but  with  on  eja 
Dark,  muideD,  as  thine  own! 

Aa  yet  our  flowers  are  chiefly  those 
Which  tilt  the  sun-touch'd  bougb. 

Within  the  aleepini;  soil  repose — 
TLose  ufthu  radiant  brow. 


*».     Xo.  LXy.  [May, 

But  ire  baved«alet,wfaicb,  like  love 

Or  hope,  aprio^  eTerjrwhere ; 
And  primroses,  wtaidi  droop  abore 

Some  self-contumiog  care. 
So  «ad,  so  spiritual,  to  pale. 

Born  all  too  neat  the  eaow. 
They  pine  for  that  aweet  soutbem 
gale, 

\^bich  tliey  will  uever  know. 
It  it>  too  soon  for  deeper  sbade ; 

Bui  let  us  i>kirt  the  wood. 
The  blai:kbird  there,  whose  nest  is 

Sits  aiogiug  to  her  broo«l. 


These  pleasant  hours  will  soon  Ite  Bownt 

Love!  make  no  more  dday— 
I  am  too  ^Ibd  to  be  alone, 
Corae  torth  with  me  to-day  1 

tUBROSE. 

Dinner  on  the  Uble,  sir. 

As  my  old  friend  Crewe — the  University  Orator  at  Oxford — concludes 
his  tine  poem  of  Lewesdon  Hill— 

"  To-morrow  for  severer  thotight,  but  now 
To  dinner,  uid  keep  fesdval  to-day."  ' 

SCENE  II.— (TiW,  Four  o'clock.) 
Sceiif  chaiu/es  to  lAe  iiilerwrii/lAc  Tent.    Dinner — Salmon — Turbot — Trmil 
—  Cod—Haddockt—  Whiiiiu/n—Turht!/  ~~  Goote^  Veal-pie —  Betfitteak 
Uitlo— Chicken—Ham — Tbb    RotJND— iJanuon,   Cherry,     Currant^    Gro- 
zri  (Ibis  year's)  Tarts,  §c.  ^-c.  ^c  §-c.  i,e.  i,-e.  Sr^^TC.  ^-e. ^c.  §-c.  St. 

SCENE  IlL— (r.W,  Km  o'C/oct) 

Without   chwu/e   of  place,      Dessbrt — Melons — Crapes— GroxeU — Pme- 

Apples— Golden  Pij^ina—Ncu- Yorkers— FiUierti  —  Hatch.  —  Wlsw— 

Cliampugiie^-Claret^Parl — Mndtira — Cold  Punch   in    the    Doiphii^— 

Glknlitkt  is  tue  Towbb  W  Baoel — Water  in  llie  Well. 

Ambrose,  luck  up  the  tent-door.     Fling  it  wide  open. 

[Amuhobe  hlM  Id  lieaitn. 

RECISTBAB. 

"  Beautiful  exceedingly ! " 

Ne'er  before  was  tent  pitched  in  the  Fdiry's  Cleugh !  I  selected  the 
spot,  gents,  from  a  memory,  where  He  many  tbousaud  worlds— great  and 
small— and  uf  the  tiny  not  one  sweeter,  sure,  than  this  before  our  eyea  I 

I  wonder  liow — by  what  tine  process — you  cbose  I  Yet,  why,  miglit  I  uk 
my  own  heart — why  now  do  I  fix  on  one  face — one  form — and  see  but 
them— haunted  as  my  imagination  might  be  with  the  images  of  aJI  the  lote-    J 

liest  in  the  land ,'  ^ 


Thai  is  truly  a  vista.  Those  hills — for  we  must  not  call  tbem  mounUns 
— how  gently  they  come  ^Vtdtng  &oY(a{tiim  the  sky,  on  each  aide  of  the 
vale-like  gleal 

.  ll.B.a\HIB.K». 
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-;-— separated  bnft  by  no  wide  lerel  of  htoomj  greemcwaid— If  that  be 
a  level,  broken  aa  you  lee  it  with  freqaent  knoUa-^moat  of  them  roanded 
aoftly  off  into  ]»aaturea»  some  wooded^  and  here  and  there^  one  with  but  a 
single  tree,  the  wfaite-atemmedy  sweet-scented  birfc  ■■■  ■ 

mSGISTRAR. 

Always  lady*like  with  her  delicate  tresses,  however  humble  her  birth. 
Should  we  say  that  the  '*  spirit  of  the  scene'*  Is  silvan  or  paatoral  ? 

RBQISTRAR. 

Both. 

NORTH. 

Sam  I  how  is  it  I  see  no  sheep  ? 

nSOISTRAR. 

Sheep  and  lambs  there  must  be  many— latent  somewhere ;  and  I  have 
often  noticed,  sir,  a  whole  green  region  without  a  symptom  of  life,  though 
I  knew  that  it  was  not  a  store-farm,  and  that  there  must  be  some  hundred 
scores  of  the  woolly  people  within  startling  of  the  same  low  mutter  of  the 
thundercloud. 

NORTH. 

How  soon  a  rill  becomes  a  river ! 

REGISTRAR. 

A  boy  a  man  I 

NORTH. 

That  is  the  source  of  the  Woodbam,  Sam,  that  well  within  five  yards  of 
our  tent 

REGISTRAR. 

How  the  Naiad  must  be  ei^oying  the  wine-cooler  I  Imbibing— inhalinff 
the  aroma,  yet  returning  more  than  she  receives,  and  tinging  the  taste  of 
that  incomparable  claret— vintage  1811— with  her  own  sweet  breath  I 
Whose  ? 

NORTH. 

Albert  Cay's. 

RBOISTRAR. 

Listen,  lads— all  around,  and  above, 

^  Sounds  that  are  silence  to  the  ear." 

I  see  no  insects,  yet  the  air  lowly  hums — ^that  ground- breath  must  be  that 
of  the  grass  growing*-of  the  soft  unfolding  of  many  millions  of  fiowers— 
bees  utter  not  a  word  at  their  work,  but  murmur  as  they  fly,  for  the  music 
is  in  their  wings — yet  coming  and  galng,  the  wilderness  can  scarcely  hear 
them,  for  'tis  only  when  careering  round  and  round  some  strange  object 
that  the  creatures  make  much  noise.  Seldom  have  I  seen  so  far  and  hiffh  up, 
so  soon  in  the  season,  such  splendid  moths.'  But  of  all  life,  theirs  Is  the 
most  entirely  divested  of  sound.  Fine-ear  himself  could  not  have  heard' 
that  lovely  one  alight  on  the  stooe-^-still  and  steady  the  living  speck  as  a 
weather«stain,  yet  shut  your  eyes  a  few  moments— look,  and  it  is  gone ! 

NORTH. 

^  Oh  many  are  the  poets  that  are  aown 
By  nature!" 

and  thou,  dear  Sam,  art  of  the  number;  but"  waating  the  accomplishment 
of  verse." 

REGISTRAR. 

I  occasionally  amuse  myself  with  a  metrical  version  from  the  Greek; 
and  I  hope  to  send  you  a  trifle  or  two  for  your  next  Anthology.  We  scho« 
lars  in  England  liked  those  articles  very  much  indeed ; — you  should  re* 
sume  the  series.    Here  is  a  silly  thought  from  Eubulus. 

TICKLRR. 

Eubulus  I    Give  ns  the  Greek,  Sam. 

REGISTRAR* 


rg>  )■  httttftf 


««. 


"ElTIf  ?i  /t»jl»f,  kTI  >wJ  /9lt'AAll>  x-MUi. 

TICIU.KII  (in  amoMmaif}. 

RHGISTRAD. 

Gcnitiie  case  for  the  vocative  !  Oh,  Boul  of  Sir  John  Cheek  !— Ndw,  Tim, 
you  emile  at  my  acholanhip;  but  here  U  old  Eubulua  in  the  Eoglish 

(Smgt.) 


^ 


Three  gobleta  of  wine 

Alone  should  comprlae 
The  extent  of  the  tipple 

Of  thoie  that  are  wise. 
2. 
The  first  Is  for  health; 

And  the  secoad  1  measure. 
To  be  quaffed  for  the  sake 

Of  loTe,  and  of  pleasure. 


The  fourth,  not  our  own. 

Makes  Insolence  glorious; 
And  the  fifth  ends  in  shouting, 

And  clamour  uproarious. 
5. 
And  tbose  wbo  a  sixth 

Down  their  weasandssre  pourtt^ 
Already  are  brulsinff, 

And  fighting,  and  flooring. 


M 

^^1 


Tbe  third  la  for  sleep; 

And,  while  it  Is  ending, 
The  prudent  nill  homeward 

Be  thinking  of  wending. 


Oh  I  the  tight  Dttle  re««el, 
Ifoftenwefillit, 

How  St  trips  up  the  heela 
Of  those  who  may  ewilt  il 

TtCKLRR. 

Registrar,  thou  warbleat  well  I — and  Eubulus  wag  a  trump. 


Cuckoo  1  cuckoo  !  cuckoo ! — Yonder  she  goes  ! — see,  MB,  Sam  I — flUdng 
along  the  faint  blue  haze  on  the  hill-sldp,  across  the  bum.  In  boyhood, 
nerer  could  1  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bird  any  more  than  Wordsworth. 

"  For  tiiou  wert  still  a  hope  I — a  joy  I 

Still  longed  for,  never  seen." 
But  BO  'tis  with  UB  In  our  old  age.  All  tbe  mysteries  that  held  our  yoDlh 
t  m  wonderment,  and  made  life  poetry,  dissolve — and  we  are  sensible  ^t 
tliey  were  all  illusions:  while  other  mysteries  grow  more  awful;  and 
what  we  sometimes  hoped,  in  the  hour  of  paasion,  might  be  illuMons,  are 
Men  to  be  God's  own  truths,  terrible  to  sinDars.and  wearing  a  ghastly  aspect 
in  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ! 

TICKI.BR. 

Cuckoo!  Cuckoo  I  Cuckoo! 

nORTB. 

She  has  settled  again  on  some  spray— for  she  is  always  mute,  genia,  as 
she  flies  I  And  I  have  stood  right  below  her,  within  threeyardsof  her  anoma- 
lous ladyship,  as,  down  head  and  up  tail,  with  winge  slightly  opening  from 
her  sides,  and  her  featbera  shivering,  she  took  far  and  wide  possession  uf 
the  stillness  with  her  voico,  mellow  as  if  she  lived  on  honey;  and  indeed 
I  suspect,  Sam— though  the  bridegroom  eluded  my  ken— that  with  them  two 
'twas  the  honey-raooa.  Have  you  seen  Mudies  Britiah  Birds,  Tickler? 
'TIs  a  delightful  work — and  1  must  have  an  article  on  it  tn  a  month  or  two 
— for  Mr  Mudie  Is  one  of  the  naturalists  I  love  beat — he  has  studied  nature 
In  the  fieldit  aod  woods,  and  by  the  banks  and  hraes  of  streams,  all  up  to 
tbe  highest  waterfall,  beyond  w\hc^  iliew  »»»  noithBr  trunbi 
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NORTH. 

My  dear  Registrar,  these  vrere  charming  limes  you  repeated  to  me  last 
night    Eren  Tickler  would  be  mo?od  by  them.  * 

TIOSLSa. 

I  have  a  thorough  contempt  for  all  poetry;  and  I  beg  Iea?e  to  say  noir, 
before  going  farther^  that  if  ire  are  to  be  bothered  witii  any  more  lines,  and 
absurd— 

NOBTH. 

I  fear,  Mx  Tickler,  there  has  been  some  mlatake.  Pimy,  hate  you  got  in 
your  pocket  my  card  of  in?itation  lo  the  Tent  ? 

TICKLBa. 

Um! 

NOBTB. 

Not  that  Sam  and  I  had  any  olfactions  to  your  Joining  us|  but  as  your 
presence  was  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure,  perhaps,  on  reconsldeiation, 
you  will  permit  the  Registrar  to'|;rant  mj  request 

[TiCKLBB  scrapes  caddtsfrom  his  cottonjaeket,  andsh^  his  tars. 

BBGISTRAB. 


Do  you  tee  our  Tend  riding 

At  h«r  anchor  in  jon  bsy, 
Like  A  tleeplnf  Ma-bird  biding 

For  the  morrow's  onward  way  ? 
See  her  white  winga  folded  round  her, 

Rock'd  upon  the  loUing  deep-r- 
Hath  the  tilent  moonlight  bound  her 

With  a  chain  of  peace  and  tleep  ? 

Seemi  ihe  not,  at  if  enchanted 

To  that  lone  and  lovel j  plaee^ 
Henceforth  erer  to  bo  iMMinted 

Bj  that  fair  ahlp*!  thadowy  graoa? 
Tet  come  here  again  to-aorrow> 

Not  a  vestige  will  remain ; 
Though  those  sweet  eyes  strain  In  sorrow* 

They  will  watch  the  waves  in  vain* 

'Twas  for  this  I  bade  thee  most  mo ; 

For  one  parting  word  and  tear ; 
Other  lands  and  lips  may  greet  me. 

None  win  ever  seem  so  dear. 
Other  lands — I  may  say  other ! 

Mine  again  I  shall  no^  see ! 
Xhav*  isft  my  aged  motlier— 
has  other  sons  than  me. 


Or,  perhaps,  a  fate  aioft  londy, 

In  some  sick  and  Ibnign  wwd* 
When  my  weary  eyea  meet  only 

Hired  nurae  or  sullen  guard. 
Be  it  wvundy  or  be  it  lerer. 

When  my  soul's  death-doom  Is  cast* 
One  rsMMmbranoa  wiU  not  leave  her. 

Thine  wtll  linger  to  the  last 

Dearest  maiden !  than  art  wosplng ! 

Must  I  from  thooe  eyea  remove  ? 
Hath  thy  heart  no  eolk  pulse  aUepIng, 

Which  might  waken  Into  love  ? 
No  I  I  see  thy  brow  Is  liroaen. 

And  thy  look  is  cold  and  strange ; 
Oh  !  when  once  the  heart  Is  chosen, 

Wdl  I  know  it  cannot  change  I 

And  I  know  thy  heart  has  qpokeo 

That  another  s  it  must  bo ; 
Scarce  I  wish  that  pure  faith  broken. 

Though  the  falsehood  were  for  me. 
No  I  be  stIU  that  gnUeless  creature 

Who  upon  my  bojhood  shone  ; 
Couldst  thou  change  thy  angel  noters^ 

Half  my  trust  in  Heaven  were  gona. 

With  theee  parting  worde  I  etver 

All  my  ties  of  youth  and  home. 
Kindred,  friends,  good*by  for  ever  t 

See  I  my  boat  cute  through  the  t\ 
Wind,  tide,  time,  alike  are  pressing, 

I  must  leave  my  native  shore ; 
One  first  kiss,  and  one  last  blessing^«* 

Farewell,  lov%  wa  meet  no  mora  I 


f 


r 


Where  my  father's  bones  are  lying. 

There  mine  own  will  never  lie ; 
Where  the  pale  wlld-llowers  are  sighing 

Swest  boieath  a  summer  sky. 
Mine  will  be  less  hallo w'd  ending. 

Mine  will  bo  a  wilder  grave ; 
When  the  shriek  and  shout  are  blending. 

Or  the  tempeat  sweepe  the  wave. 

TicKLBR  (taking  the  cotton  from  his  ears). 
I  wish,  North,  you  would  either  flue  me  in  a  bumper,  or  force  me  to  sing 
ASong< 

KOBTH. 

I  will  do  both.    Up  with  your  litUe  finger— no  heel-taps,  slrFsh— good-i" 
B0W9  Tim,  your  stave. 

TICKLER.  (  Ttme^  the  Brown  Jug,) 

Though  I  can't  make  a  speech,  yet  a  bumper  I  cra?e. 
And  1 11  gije  you  my  toasi  In  an  old-fashioned  1 
It  is  Bol  The  kimg^  nor  ourtood  Ton  Q.^^^^^^ 
Nor  Armj,  nor  Iwj,  box  QuixoV,i3kttX\ 


)6g  y'ictes  Amh-o.'!'infr.     .V<,  IXV. 

Wby,  JaniCB,  it  is  by  no  means  iuiprobiibli;  that  fOu  were— 


O  ye  Buld  Autocrat !  But  will  je  promiio  tne — ^n  I  promiw  yc      ■<; 
Any  thing,  James,  ia  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  perform. 


fl 


Gi'e's  jour  hauu  !   Noo  repeat  the  words  after  me — (Nortb  kett 
ne»thi  rfpcatino  the  uxiriU) — 1  flwesr,  in  this  Tent  pitched  in  the  F^rjr'a 
Cleugh,  iu  preience  o'  Timothy  Tickler  and  Sam  An 

They  are  not  in  the  Tent. 

SHEPHEAD. 

i  wasna  obaervio'.  T hat' R  deli catn.  That  I  wull  never  breathe  nwfau*. 
per  even  to  ma  aio  heart— at  the  laneliest  hour  o'  midnight — except  it  Iw 
when  I  am  sayio'  ray  prayeri — diona  Bab,«ir_-o'  ony  miaunderataunin'  that 
everhappcDt^d  atween  uh  liva — either  about  Mawga,  or  ony  ilher  toppic— 
SB  lang  H  I  jpeve— an'  aju  no  deserted  by  my  aeniies — but  am  left  in  fu  poi- 
■essiun  o'  tlie  gift  o'  reaion — an'  I  noo  dicht  aff  the  tablets  o'  my  memory 
Ilka  letter  o'  ony  ugly  record,  that  the  enemy,  takin'  advantage  o*  the  cor- 
ruption o'  oor  fallen  naiur'— couireeved  to  scarify  there,  wi'  the  pint  o"  an 
aim  pen— red'het  frae  yon  tricked  place— 1  doo  dlcht  them  a'  aS,  juat  aa  t 
dlcht  aff  frae  this  table  thae  trioe-draps  wi'  ma  sleeve— and  I  forgie  ye  fraa 
the  verrabottom  o"  ma  Bowl—wi' as perfeck  forgiveness — aaif  you  wareiny 
ainbrither,  deein'  at  hame  in  his  father'a  house — shune after  hi»re(uni£ne 
a  lang  voyage  out-owre  the  sea  ! 

[North  and  the  Subphbrd  aijnin  embrace — their  faea  war  exoeedii^fy 
c/iecr/ul — iiitd  lluy  sit  for  a  Utile  while  leithoul  saying  a  word. 

My  dear  James,  have  you  dined  ? 


Dined  ?  Why,  man,  I've  had  ma  fovre-oors.  But  t  maun  tell  ye  »*  abwit 
iL  A  hit  lassie,  you  see,  that  had  cum  to  your  frien*  Scxittie's  to  pay  a  risit 
to  a  sister  o'  hers — a  servant  In  the  family — that  waa  rather  du-min'— frae 
the  kintra  down  about  Ann  a  dale- wise,  past  by  the  Tent  in  the  grey  n'  the 
morning,  yesterday,  afore  ony  ane  o'  you  n-ere  out  o'  the  blankets,  ex- 
cept a  cretur  that,  frae  the  description,  maun  liae  been  Tappytourle,  and 
she  learned  frae  bira  that  the  Tent  belanged  to  a  great  lord  they  ca'd  North 
— Lord  North — and  that  he  had  come  out  on  a  shoolio'  and  a  fisbin'  ploy, 
and,  forbyc,  to  tak  a  plan  a'  a'  the  hilla.  Id  order  to  mak  a  moddle  o'  them 
in  corb,  nl'  quicksiller  for  the  IocIih  and  rlnnin'  waters,  and  aheeta  o' 
beaten  siller  for  the  water  fa's,  and  o'  beaten  eo1d  for  the  element  at  sunset — 
and  that  twa  ithcr  shlnin'  cbaraclers  were  in  his  reteeuue — wham  Tapny 
ca'd  to  her— ns  she  thrcep'd— Sir  Teemolhy  Tlckleham  Bart,  o"  Soulhside, 
and  the  Lord  High  Registrar  o"  Lunnan.  Ma  heart  iap  to  ma  mouth,  and 
then  afler  some  flutterin'  hecam  as  heavy's  a  lump  o'  c«uld  lead.  The 
wife  gied  me  sic  a  smile  !  And  then  wee  Jamie  was  a'  the  while,  in  his 
affecltonat  way,  leanin'  again'  ma  knee.  I  took  a  walk  by  mysell ;  and  a' 
was  licht.  Furthniih  1  despatched  same  gillies  to  wauken  the  Forest.  I 
never  steekit  an  ec,  and  by  skreigh  o'  day  was  aff  on  the  beast,  But  I 
couldna  ken  how  ye  micht  be  fennln'  in  the  Tent  for  Ush,  sae  I  thocht  I 
micbt  as  wee!  tak  a  ivhup  at  the  Heggst.  How  they  lap  I  I  filled  ma  creel 
afore  the  dew.melt;  and  as  it's  out  o'  the  poor  o'  ouy  mortal  man  wl'a 
heart  to  gle  owre  fiBhia*  in  the  Meggat  durin'  a  tak,  1  kent  by  (be  sun  tt  waa 
nine-hours,  and  by  that  time  I  had  tilled  a'  ma  pouches,  the  braid  o'  the  tall 
o' some  o' them  whamiin  again  ma  elbows.  You'll  no  be  aurprised,  Mr  North 
-for  though  you're  far  frae  bein'  sic  a  gude  angler  as  you  suppose,  and  a« 
you  cry  yoursell  upia  Man-ga,  oh!  but  you're  mad  fond  o't— that  I  bad  clean 
foTgotien  Ihe  beast !  After  a  lang  search  1  found  him  a  mile  doon  tlis 
trater,  and  ma  certea,  for  l\\«  nexl  lw&  houra  the  n-aaa  did  na  irrow  anpodi 
Ma  Jieela.  I  took  a  liantle  o'  ahoA  i 

fax.      Rut  I  tn.rarA  1  wmn  lUk  nn  ((to 
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Fruid,  reested  wi*  me  on  Gar]et*Dod.  The  girth  burst^aff  fell  the  saddle, 
and  be  fairly  laid  faimsell  doon !  I  feard  he  had  brak  his  hearty  and  couldna 
think  o'  leavin'  him,  for,  in  bis  extremity,  I  kent  the  raven  o'  Gameshope 
wad  hae  pieked  out  bis  een.  Sae  I  just  thocht  I  wad  try  the  Fnitd 
wl'  the  flee,  and  put  on  a  professor.  The  Fruid's  fu'  o'  sma'  troots,  and 
I  sune  had  a  string.  I  couldna  hae  had  about  me,  at  this  time,  ae  way 
and  ither,  in  ma  seTeral  repositories,  string  and  a',  less  than  thretty  dizzen 
•'  Irooti.  I  beard  the  yaud  necheriii',  and  kent  he  bad  gotten  second  wun\ 
sae  having  hidden  the  saddle  among  the  brackens,  munted,  and  lettin'  him 
tak  it  easy  for  the  first  half  hour,  as  I  skirted  Earlshaugh  holms  I  got 
bim  on  the  haun-gallop,  and  I  needna  tell  you  o'  the  Arab-like  style  in 
which  I  feenally  brought  bim  in,  for,  considering  that  I  carried  wecht, 
you'll  alloo  be  wad  be  cheap  at  a  bunder  guineas,  and  for  that  soom,  sir. 
the  beast's  your  ain !— Rax  me  owre  the  yag — But  didna  I  see  a  naked 
man? 

[Re-enter  Tickler  and  the  Rbgistbaiu 

TICKLER. 

0  King  of  the  Shepherds,  mayst  thou  live  for  ever ! 

SHEPHERD  {looking  inquisitiveh;  to  north). 
Wha'she  that?  {turning  to  Tickler) -Sir !  you've  the  advantage  of  me— 
for  I  really  cannot  say  that  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  o*  seein'  you  atween  the 
een  afore ;  but  you're  welcome  to  our  Tent — sit  doun,  and  gin  ye  be  dry 
tak*  a  drink. 

REGISTRAR. 

James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  name's  no  Jeems.  But  what  though  it  was  P  Folk  shou'dna  be  sae 
familiar  at  first  sight  (  To  North  in  on  under  tone.)  A  man  o'  your  renown, 
sir,  shou'd  really  be  mair  seleck. 

TICKLER. 

1  beg  pardon,  sir^but  I  mistook  you  for  that  half-witted  body  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ane  can  pardon  ony  degree  o'  stoopidity  in  a  fallow  that  has  sunk  sae 
laigh  in  his  ain  esteem  as  weel's  in  that  o'  the  warld,  as  to  think  o'  retreevin' 
bis  character  by  pretendin'  to  pass  himself  aff,  on  the  mere  strength  o'  the 
length  o'  his  legs,  for  sic  an  incorrigible  ne'er-do-weel  as  Timothy  Tickler. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  you  had  better  keep  a  gude  tongue  in  your  head,  or  I'll 
maybe  tak'  you  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck,  and  turn  ye  out  o'  the  Tent 

NORTH  (to  the  SHEPHERD  in  an  under  tone). 

Trot  bim,  James— trot  bim — he's  sensitive. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  maybe  ken  him  ?  Is't  true  that  he's  gotten  intil  debt,  and  that  South- 
side's  adverteezed  ? 

TICKLER  (colouring). 
It's  a  lie. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  pruves  it  to  be  true.  Nay,  it  amaist,  too,  pruves  you  to  be  Tickler. 
Oh  I  nae  mair  nonsense— nae  mair  nonsense,  sir— South  side,  Suuthside— 
but  I'm  happier  to  see  you,  sir,  than  tongue  can  tell— but  as  the  heart  know- 
eth  its  ain  bitterness,  sae  knoweth  it  its  ain  sweetness  too ;  and  noo  that 
Fm  sittin'  again  atween  you  twa — (putting  ane  arm  over  Christopher's 
shoulder y  and  one  over  Timothy^s,  starting  up  and  rushing  round  the  circular) 
--«*gude  faith,  Fm  like  to  greet"    Sam  I  Sam !  Sam ! 

registrar. 

God  bless  you,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  hae  re  cum  a'  the  way  from  Lunnon  to  the  Fairy's  Cleugh  ?    And 
werena  ye  intendin'  to  come  out  to  Altrive  to  see  the  auld  Shepherd? 
Oh  I  but  we  were  a*  glad,  man,  to  hear  o'  your  appintment^  tk^>&s^  ^v^^ 
o^  ua  ken  rery  distinctly  the  natur'  o%%om«  «a.^Tf  ^^Ya^tdi^^  ^^^  ^ 
Bkhap  onlf  without  a  seat  among  the  LiOt^%»  %om^  ^tu^^^  ^  "^^^x^w 
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Kod  there  was  b  Bugh  for  a  while— but  frae  jrou're  b«eiii'  herfl  the  noo,  du- 
ring the  sUtlb'  o'  Parliament,  that  cannaweel  be  true— that  the  KiDit,bf  the 
recommendation  o'  Lord  Broom  and  Vox,  had  appointed  70U  bit  Preinler, 
on  the  death  o'  Yearl  Gref ;  but  tell  me,  wai  the  UbrIo  rlrht  after  a'  in  de- 
DomioatiQ'  fe,  on  the  authorltf  o'  Tappytourie,  Lord  Uiith  Reglttrar  o' 
Lunnon,  and  is  the  pom  a  sinecure,  bdcI  &  free  gift  o"  the  VTbXgt  't 

That,  James,  is  my  appintment— but  'ti«  no  ainerure.  The  dtiiiea  ara 
manifold,  dlHicult,  and  important. 

t  wish  Bomebody  would  knock  me  down  for  a  song. 

I'll  do  that— but  recollect — nae  favsettoes — I  canna  thole  fawsettoea — a 
Terra  tailor  micht  be  aithamed  o'  favaettoea, — for  fawsettoes  inak  ye  think 
o'  snmelhing  lesB  than  the  ninety- ninth  pairt  o'  a  man — and  that's  ten  times 
leBK  than  a  tailor — and  amalnt  naething  ava' — sae  that  the  man  vanishes  intil 
a  nint.    Nae  fawsettoes. 

NO«T»  (...S.). 

Timr,  JoliH  Atuhrtoii  my  Joe. 
Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  when  first  I  mw  that  face. 
You  then  were  quite  a  beau,  Sam,  a  lad  of  life  and  grace,  ^ 

But  now  you're  turning  grave,  Sam,  your  speech  is  short  and  slow,  ■•  * 
You've  got  a  curs'd  oflfirial  look,  Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe ! 

Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  when  Blackwood  lirst  be^n 
To  try  his  canny  hand,  Sa.m,  at  each  and  all  he  ran — 
And  you  among  the  rest,  Sam,  the  world  wai  made  to  knoip, 
A  burning  and  B  shining  light,  Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  I 

Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  when  in  the  claret  trade, 
A  customer  right  good,  Sam,  unto  yourself  you  made. 
But  sober  as  a  judge,  Sam,  you  now  to  bed  must  go — 
Aye,  sober  as  a  Chancellor,  Sam  Anderson,  my  Joel 

Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  how  aporrive  were  the  tricks 
That  oD  the  "  general  question,"  Sam,  beat  Peter  all  to  aUcka, 
But  Peter  now  will  rise,  Sam,  upon  your  overcrow— 
You're  all  on  qUidavit  now,  Sam  Anderson,  my  Jue ! 

Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  in  days  of  youthful  glee, 

You  sported  in  the  shade,  Sam,  beneath  your  mulberry-tree — 

ButstraiuH  of  rural  love,  Sam,  you  must,  alas!  forego. 

Now  "  kiss  the  calf-skin's"  all  your  song,  Sam  Anderson,  mjr  Jo«. 

Sam  Anderson,  my  Joe  Sam,  you've  been  in  many  a  ecrape. 
But  still  with  wit  or  luck,  Sam,  you've  managed  to  escape — 

But  now  your  friends,  the  Wliiga,  Sam,  hate  taken  you  in  tow 

They've  got  your  head  Id  Chancer;,  Saiu  Anderaon,  my  Joe  ! 


The  less  you  say,  the  better,  Tim,  about  Greek.    The  Shepherd  was  not 
with  us  when  I  sung  a  scrap  of  old  Eubulus — but ■ 

1  have  been  studyin'  the  Greek  for  twa  wunters.  Wunter  afore  last  I 
made  but  eraa'  progress,  and  got  but  a  short  way  ajont  the  roots— for  the 
curlin'  came  in  the  u'sy — but  this  bygane  wunter  there  was  nae  ice  in  the 
Forest—or  at  Duddinslanc.  either— »nd  I  mastered,  during  the  lang 
nichts  at  hame,  an  lncalcuUb\«  v*u 
o'  the  kfttleat  conipounda. 
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Whit  giftmnmn  and  lericont  do  you  lu^  Shepherd  ? 

SBKPHSRD. 

Nane  hut  the  malBt  common.  I  hae  completed  a  Tenion  o*  Theocritus, 
and  Bion»  and  Moschus — ^no  to  mention  Anacrdon ;  and  gin  there's  nae 
curlin'  nebt  wunter  either — and  o*  that  there's  but  sma'  chance^  for  a  change 
has  been  gradually  taldn'  place  within  these  feUr  yeai^,  In  the  ellipse  o'  the 
earth — ^I  suspect  about  the  ecliptic — I  purpose  piittln'  a'  ma  strength  upon 
Pindar.  His  Odds  are  dark— but  some  grand,  as  ane  o'  thae  remarkable 
simmer  nichts  when  a'  below  is  loun,  and  yet  there  is  storm  in  heaven, 
the  moon  glimpsing  by  fits  thro'  cluds.  and  then  a'  at  ance  a  blue  spat  fu' 
o' stars. 

NOBTR. 

The  Theban  Swan— - 

8BBPBBBD. 

He  was  nae  swan,  but  an  eagle. 

IfOBTR. 

As  H.  N.  Nelson  said  t'other  day  hi  that  noble  paper  on  Pindar^  in  the 
Quarterly. 

BBOISTRAB. 

A  noble  paper.  Indeed,  North. 

TIOKLSB. 

I  have  heard  It  attributed  to  you,  Sam. 

BKGISTBAB. 

No— you  never  did. 

SRBPHBBD. 

Pm  owre  happy  to  sing  this  afternoon,  but  Fm  able,  I  think,  to  receets 
and  here's  ane  o'  my  attempts  on  an  Eedle  o'  9hm— -the  third  Eedle— get 
the  teetle  frae  Tickler. 

TlCIUiKB 

Third  Idjll  of  Bion. 

SREPRBBD  (receets). 
Great  Venus  once  appear'd  to  me,  still  slumbering  in  my  bed, 
And  Cupid  in  her  beauteous  hand,  a  tottering  child,  she  led ; 
And  thus  with  winning  words  she  8pid[e,  **  See,  Cupid  here  I  bring. 
Oh,  take  him  I  shepherd  dear  to  me,  and  teadi  him  now  to  sing !" 
She  disappeaPd,  and  I  besan,  a  baby  in  my  turn. 
To  teach  him  all  the  shcjpherds'  songs— as  though  he  meant  to  learn. 
How  Pan  the  crooked  pipe'  found  out.  Minerva  made  the  flute. 
How  Hermes  struck  the  tortoise-shell,  and  Phcebus  form'd  the  lute. 
All  this  I  taught,  but  little  heed  gave  Cupid  to  my  speech ; 
Then  he  himself  sweet  carols  sunr,  and  me  began  to  teach 
The  loves  of  gods  and  men,  and  sB  his  mother  did  to  each. 
Then  I  forgot  what  I  myself  to  Cupid  taught  before; 
But  all  the  songs  ho  taught  to  me,  1  learnt  them  evermore  t 

IfOBTH. 

Quite  in  the  style  of  Trevor,  who  did  such  fine  versions  for  my  articles 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.    Are  you  sure,  James,  they  are  not  Trevor's  ? 

SHBPBBBD. 

Trevor's?  Is  he  an  Englisher?  Then  dinna  let  him  compete— nor 
that  callant  Price  o'  Hereford  either^wf  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  in  Theocri- 
tus, or  Bion,  or  Moschus,  or  any  o*  the  Pastorals.  Yet  they're  twa  fine  . 
lads  baith — and  gin  they  were  here— they  shou'd  be  welcome  to  ony 
geeven  nummer  o  glasses  o'  Glenleevit  Here's  their  healths — ^MrT^renAor 
and  Mr  Rice. 

MOBTH. 

I  should  Uke,  my  dear  Shepherd,  to  hear  some  of  your  Anacreon. 

SRIPaSBD. 

Na.   \^ullie  Hsr  beats  me  bUn\  Btfaaa^^^A^V^Ai»^wstn^»<«iig^ 
Bhr.    Gi*e$  some  o  Hay.  I 
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Clime,  thou  beet  of  palnieri, 
Prince  ot  tbe  Rhodian  art. 
Paint,  thon  beat  of  painter*. 
The  miBlress  of  my  heart — 
Tbouflb  Bbeeot— from  tti«  picture 
Wbich  I  shall  now  imparl. 

First  paint  for  mc  her  ringlets 
Of  (lark  and  glosef  hue, 
Antl  fragrant  odours  breathing — 
If  thia  tbine  art  can  do. 

Paint  me  an  ivory  forehead 
Tbat  crowns  a  perfect  cheek, 

And  riaes  under  ringlets 
Dark-coloured,  soft,  and  sleek. 

The  Bpflce  betwecD  the  eyebrows 
lior  mingle,  nor  dispart. 
But  blend  then  imperceptibly 
And  true  will  be  thy  art. 


NOBTU. 

From  under  black  ■j»'CriBgea 
Lei  sunny  Aubes  play — 
Cy  lb  era's  iwioiiniog  glaKC«», 
Minerva't  azure  ray. 
With  milk  comoiinate  raaei 
To  paint  a  noM  ana  clwek^^ 
A  lip  like  bland  Petauaaitn'*— ('"I 
A  lip  tbal  kissing  aeeka. 
Within  the  chin  luxttrloun 
Let  all  (he  gracea  f^ 
Round  neck  of  alabaster 
Be  ever  flitting  there. 
And  now  in  robea  Invest  ker 
Of  palest  purple  dye«. 
Betraying  fair  propor^ona 
To  our  delighted  eyes. 
Cease,  cease,  I  see  before  ava 
The  picture  of  my  choic«  I 
And  (juickly  wilt  thou  give  n 
The  music  of  thy  voice. 


I  wunnpr  boo  mony  thouean'  limes  that  Odd  lias  been  dune  IbUI  vane. 
It's  beyond  a'  dout  au  extraurdluar  veevid  pictur'  in  poetry — a  perfect  W 
piciura  porsis—&nd  the  peoier  had  m&ir  seiue  nor  tu  ailemp  her  id  itM 
after  Ink. 

KKGIiTBAa. 

I  like  better  his  Carrier  Pigeon, 


What  fordo  ye  like  the  ane  better  nor  the  other?  It's  no  1 
my  Lord  Registrar,  to  hurl  the  cbamcler  o' ae  bonny  poem  by 
Biieaih  aijuthpr  as  bonny,  but  nae  bonnier  nor  itsell.  In  a  case  o'  that  kind 
there's  nae  aic  thing  as  the  comparative  degree — only  Itie  positive  and  the 
superlative — which,  in  fack,  are  the  aame — for  tbe  Iwa  are  baith  equally 
positively  superlative — and  if  at  ae  time  you  dereeve  moir  pleanure  fraethe 
advice  to  the  neuter,  and  at  aaitlier  mair  frae  tbe  address  to  the  Dove,  the 
reason  o'  the  Jiffercnce  Is  in  you,  and  no  in  Anttwcreon— juai  as  your  pellet 
prefers  at  this  hour  a  golden  rennet  apple,  and  at  that  a  jargonel  peer. 


You  a 


|[  (Inking  uut  ait  pockelbaok). 
e  very  pretty  lines,  James,  by  a  young  creature  not 
1  you  will  say  she  ia  herself  as  innocent  as  any  dvre. 


Grablem  of  Innocence  I  spoU'ess  and  pure. 
Sweet  bird  of  the  snowy-white  wing, 
So  gentle  and  meek,  yet  so  lovely  thou  art, 
Tliy  loveliness  touches  and  gladdens  my  heart. 
Like  the  first  early  bloBsotus  uf  Spring. 

ThiTO  are  birds  of  a  suuuier  land,  gentle  dove, 
Vlmsi'  iilniiias;c  t\\an  tliine  k  more  bright ; 
The  humming-UT&  Iaw 
But  even  than  ibft^  "• 


I 
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For  purity  rests  on  thy  featbers  of  snow, 
Tliy  dirk  eye  is  sad,  gentle  dove ; 
>  And  e'en  in  tke  varying  tonee  of  thy  coo, 

Tiiere's  an  accent  of  sadnew  and  tendemeee  t00| 
Like  the  soft  fiwewell  wbkper  of  love* 

The  eagle  b  queen  of  the  cliff  and  the  wave. 
And  the  flaps  her  v^ild  wing  in  the  skv ; 
The  aoBg  ot  the  lark  will  enrapture,  'tis  true. 
When  no  one  would  list  to  my  white  dove's  soft  coo, 
No  one— save  her  young  ones — and  L 

Farewell,  thtti,  sweet  dove  I  if  the  winter  is  cold. 

May  the  Spring  with  her  blowoms  appear 

In  sunny-clad  beauty,  to  waken  the  song 

Of  the  sweet-throated  warblers  the  forests  among. 

And  the  nest  of  my  fav'rite  to  cheer. 

SHBPHERD, 

She  maun  be  a  dear  sweet  bonnie  bit  lassie^and  I  would  like  to  ken  lier 


NOBTH« 

A  gracious  name  it  is,  James.    (  Whispers  it  to  him,) 

SHBPRBRD. 

I  canna  mak  out,  Mr  North,  the  cause  o'  the  effect  o'  novelty  as  a  source 
o*  pleasure.    Some  objects  aye  please,  however  common. 

TICKLER. 

Don't  prose,  Jamie. 

SHKPHBRD. 

Ass !  There's  the  Daisy.  Naebody  cares  muckle  about  the  Daisy— till 
you  ssk  them— and  then  they  feel  they  hae  aye  liked  it,  and  quot  Bums. 
Noo  naebody  tires  o'  the  daisy.  A'  the  warld  would  be  sorry  gin  a'  daisies 
were  dead. 

TICKLER. 

Puir  auld  silly  body  ! 

SHEPHBRD. 

There  affain  are  Dockens.  What  for  are  they  a  by-wofd  ?  They're  saft, 
and  smooth,  and  green,  and  hae  nae  bad  smelL  Yet  a'  the  warld  would  be 
indifferent  were  a'  dockens  dead. 

TICKLBR. 

I  would  rather  not. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  ?  Would  a  doeken,  think  ye,  Mr  North,  be  '*  beauteous  to  see^ 
a  weed  o'  glorious  feature,"  If  it  were  scarce,  and  a  hot-house  plant  ?  Would 
leddies  and  gentlemen,  ein  it  were  ony  ways  an  unique,  pay  to  set  a  look 
at  a  doeken  ?  But  I  fin^that  I'm  no  thrawin  ae  single  particle  &  licht  on 
the  soobject;  and  the  perplexioff  question  will  aye  recur,  "  Why  Is  the 
daisy,  though  sae  common,  never  felt  to  be  commonplace  ?  and  the  doeken 
ayer 

TICKLBB. 

The  reason,  undoubtedly,  is— 

SHEPHERD. 

'  Hand  your  arrogant  tongue,  Sonthslde,  and  never  again,  immediately 
after  I  hae  said  that  ony  metapheezical  soobject's  perplexing,  hae  Uie  inso- 
lence and  the  silliness  to  say,  **  The  reason,  undoubtedly,  is."  If  it's  no 
coorse,  it's  rude — and  a  man  bad  better  be  coorse  nor  rude  ony  day— but 
O,  slrv,  whatn*  a  pity  that  in  the  Tent  there  are  nae  dowgs  I 

TICKLER. 

Ihatecura. 

A  man  aW  bbamU  »  Chriadan.  to^VaftsL^  V^m^  «a^^^^ii5^\ 

TICVLKR* 
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miEFBBRD. 

There's  oae  sic  p«rfeck  hftpplnest,  1  siupeck,  ^,  u  thftt  o'  Um  bnilM. 
No  that  I  wuas  1  had  been  burn  a  brute— yet  aftfiD  hae  I  be«n  tempted  to 
ent-y  a  dowg.  Wliat  gladness  in  the  cretur's  eeo,  rin  ye  but  speak  a  BUiele 
word  to  him,  when  ^uuand  him's  sitUa'  thegitberbj  your  twaaell'i  od  3ie 
hill — Pat  faiui  on  the  bead  and  say,  *'  Hectur,  ma  man !  "  and  he  wliinet  wi' 
joy — Huap  yuur  tboombs,  sod  heganga  dacciag  round  you  like  a  whirlRnnd 
_zie  a  wbuatlia'  hias,  aod  he  lowps  frtudc  owre  yuur  head — cij  haltoo, 
and  he'aafflikea  shut,  chasing  naethLng,  as  tf  he  were  mad. 

Ala8 1  poor  Bronte  ! 

BIIBI-IIERD. 

Whiabt,  dinua  think  o'  him,  but  in  general  o'  dowgi.  Lotq  m  tb«  el*> 
ment  aduw^  iueves  in,  and  a'  that's  necessary  for  kii  enjoyment  o*  life  It  ths 
presence  o'liis  master. 


"With  thee  converaing  he  Torgets  all  time." 

Yet,  wi'  a'  his  sense,  he  Las  nae  Idea  o'  death.  True,  he  wiU  lie  upon  Us 
master's  grave,  and  even  huwk  wi'  hi^  paws  in  an  affeckia  tnaimer,  but 
for  a'  that,  believe  me,  he  has  iiae  idea  o'  deaLb.  He  snokea  wi'  lib 
nose  into  the  hole  lus  pawa  are  howklu',  just  as  If  he  were  after  s  moudifr- 
warp, 

God  is  the  soul  of  Ibe  brute  creatures. 


Ayo,  sir— instinct  wi'  tbem'b  the  sune'ii  reaion  wi'  us— only  w«  ken  irhM 
we  intend — they  du  not — we  reBect  id  a  iiiBlhcmatical  problem,  for  ei- 
amplp.how  hest  to  bJg  a  bouse;  they  reflect  nane,  but  what  a  bouse  they 
big  !  Sir  Isaac  fiewtou,  o'  himsell,  without  learoin'  the  lesson  frae  the  bees, 
wud  na  hae  contrived  a  hive  u'  binnej-combs,  and  biggen  them  up,  coll  bf 
celli  buDg  the  creatioD,  like  growing  fruit,  on  the  branch  o'  a  tree  I 

Ihave  read,  my  dearest  James,"  Lay  Sermons, by  the Ettrick  SLepherd" 

And  may  I  just  a«k,  sir,  your  c&ndid  opinion? 

The  first  few  glances  relieved  my  mind,  James,  from  some  painful  fean; 
for  1  cunfesa  I  was  weak  euuugh  to  lay  my  account  with  mee^g,  to  uie 
your  own  words  in  the  Preface,  "  coses  of  unsound  tenets  and  bad  taate," 
though  I  know,  my  dearest  Shepherd,  that  your  whole  life  has  borne  wit* 
ness  to  the  sincerity  and  Htrength  of  your  religion.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  has  once  offeuded  my  eye,  during  several  continued  perueua  of  the 
unpretending,  but  must  valuable  little  volume. 

SHEI-HEaD. 

I'm  gladder  ten  times  over  to  hear  you  say't,  sir,  than  gin  they  had  been 
a  voluiiim  o'  Poms.  "  A  maist  valuable  little  volumm.'  Cooiin'  frae  nc 
a  quarter,  tbat'it  high  praise ;  hut  ii's  no  praise  I'm  wauting,  though  a'  the 
wai'ld  keiiH  I'm  fond  o  jtraise— uye,  to  my  shame  be  It  SDuken — even  the 
wonliles.H  praise  o'  it's  ain  hollow-hearted  warldly  sell ;  its  no  praise  Vm 
wanting,  and  1  ken,  on  this  occasion,  you'll  believe  nie  when  1  say  it*  tiri 
ma  wush  is  to  do  good. 

And  he  who  takes  *'  Lay  Sermons  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  "  to  bed  with 
him,  "a  wiser  and  a  better  man  will  rUe  to-morrow's  mom."  It  tiaroltune 
that  may  be  read  in  bed  wltliout  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  cut 
Several  ^uccesyive  bouses  of  mine  have  been  set  on  tire  by  aennou 
one,  rurtunatcly  insured,  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
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NORTH. 

It  has  always  puszled  me,  James,  to  account,  not  for  almost  any  ser- 
mon's almost  always  setting  man  or  woman  asleep  in  bed,  but  for  idmost 
any  candle's  almost  always  setting  the  bed  on  fire  as  soon  as  he  or  she  has 
been  fairly  set  asleep.  These  you  pefceke  to  be  two  separate  problems; 
tiie  solution  of  the  first  easy^of  the  second,  perhaps  not  within  the  limits 
of  the  human  understanding. 

SHBPHSRD. 

It's  at  least  no  within  the  leemits  o*  mine.  But  the  problem  Itsell's  an 
established  fack. 

NORTH. 

I  have  tried  to  solve  the  problem,  James,  empirically. 

SRBPRBRD. 

It's  hicky  you've  used  that  word  the  noo,  sir ;  for  though  I  see*t  In  every 
serious  wark,  I  canna  say  I  attach  to  it  ony  particular  meaning. 

NORTH. 

Experimentally,  James,  have  I  sometimes  taken  to  bed  with  me  a 
volume  of  that  perilous  class,  and  after  reading  a  few  paragraphs— perhaps 
as  far  as  Firstly— have  put  it  under  my  pillows,  and  pretended  to  fall 
asleep.  But  every  now  and  then  I  kept  looking  out  of  tne  tail  of  my  eye 
at  the  candle — a  stout  mutton-mould  of  four  to  the  pound— resolved,,  the 
Instant  he  so  much  as  singed  a  particle  of  nap  off  my  curtains— always 
cotton— to  spring  out  of  bed— seise  the  incendiary,' and  extinguish  him  on 
the  spot  in  the  very  basin  in  which  he  blazed ;  but  in  justice  to  one  and  all 
of  the  luminaries  that  have  ever  dieered  my  solitarv  midnight  hours,  I  now 
publicly— that  is,  privately— declare,  that  not  only  did  I  never  discover  in  the 
Dehaviour  of  any  one  of  them  a  single  circumstance  that  could  Justify  in 
me  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  a  nefvious  design,  but  that  in  most  cases 
he  visibly  began  to  get  as  drowsv  as  myself;  and  with  wick  the  length 
of  my  little  finger  hanging  moumnilly  by  his  side,  have  I  more  than  once 
sorrowed  to  see  a  faithful  mutton  lig^t  expire  by  my  bedside— not  in  the 
socket,  James— oh  I  no,  not  in  the  socket— for  that  flicker  and  that  evanish- 

a\  are  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  soul  of  the  survivor  Is  soon  reeon- 
ed  to  the  loss-^but  with  one  side  of  the  tallow  continuing  unmeited  from 
head  to  heel— and  the  tallow  a  tall  fellow,  too,  James— the  spirit  that  anl« 
mated  him  an  hour  ago,  now  mere  snuff  1 

SRBPRBRD. 

You've  sae  Impersonated  him,  sir,  IntU  a  leevln'  cretur,  that  I  ceu'd 
amaist  greet— were  it  no  for  the  thocht  o*  that  intolerable  stink.  I  can 
thole  the  stink  o*  a  brock  better  than  o*  a  caunnle  that  baa  dee*d  a  natural 
deaUu    But  I  perceive  Vm  thinkin*  o'  death  in  tiie  socket 

NORTH. 

Nor  will  your  sermons,  my  dear  James,  set  the  shepherds  asleep  on  tiie 
hill— as  they  lie  perusing  Uiem,  wrapped  up  in  their  plaids— for  you  iUus« 
trate— and  on  the  authority  and  example  of  Scripture— your  doctrines  by 
many  a  homely  imase,  familiar  to  their  eyes  and  hearts— and  that  Is  the  way 
to  awaken  the  spfarit  to  a  keen  aense  of  their  truth.  Thus  In  voor  Lay 
Sermon  on  Reason  and  Instinct— the  very  mystery  you  were  alluding  to  so 
beautifully  a  few  moments'ago— (roAiii^  th€  vchmefnm  the  pocM  of  Mm 
^parting  jacket)'^yovL  say—— 

SHBPHBRD  (affected). 

Ma  sermons  In  his  pouch  I 

NORTH. 

— ^'  But  the  acuteness  of  the  sheep's  ear  surpasses  all  things  in  nature 
that  I  know  of.  A  ewe  will  distinguish  her  own  lamb*s  bleat  among  a  thou- 
sand, all  braying  at  the  same  time,  and  making  a  noise  a  thousand  times 
louder  than  the  singing  of  psalms  at  a  Gameroman  sacrament  in  the  fields, 
where  thousands  are  congregated,— and  that  is  no  loke  neither.  Besides, 
the  distlngulshment  of  voice  is  perfectly  reciprocal  between  Uie  ewe  and 
lamb,  vHiOy  amid  the  deafening  sound, run  to  m««\^(tA«i^eOBAK«  '^^^^'^ 
fewthkigs  hava  aver  amused  me  mant  ^bsoi  %  %\lW^^^^aa^s%^l^^*^BASk'^^ 


•Dort  conlluucs  ibe  wbol«  day.  We  put  tlie  Hock  iolo  a  i<M,  art  oui  til 
the  lambs  to  the  Lilt,  and  then  net  oiu  ibe  ewea  to  llieu  SB  Ibef  are  tfaarn- 
'Tli«  moineot  thai  a  laml>  hears  its  dain'Bvt>ic«  it  rusbea  from  ttw  croird  lo 
meet  her,  but  ioslead  offiudiofC'the  rough,  well-clad,  comfortable  muama, 
wbicb  it  left  an  huur,  or  a  few  hours  ^o,  it  meets  a  poor  uaked  shriveling, 
■ — a  most  deplorable- looking  creature.  It  wheels  about,  aod  uttering  a  loud 
tremulous  bleat  of  perfect  despair,  flies  from  the  frightful  vision.  The  mo- 
tbei's  voice  arrests  iis  flight— i lie turni— flies,  and  returns  again,  genersll; 
for  ten  or  a  doxea  times  before  tbe  reconcilement  is  fbirl  j  made  up." 

ailBPIIBRD. 

That's  aue  o'  tbe  raair  bamelf  aud  Eomiliar  passogea,  air  j  aud  some  fsHc 
roar  think  it  souns  better  in  a  Teol  at  a  Nuctea  than  it  would  do  fr»m  > 
Teat  at  preachiti',  or  frae  a  pooplL  And,  perhaps,  iht^jr're  richt.  But  tbe 
vera  word  Lav  <mi  the  teeile  tells  they're  no  for  tlie  kirk,  but  fur  the  tttidr, 
the  apetice,  the  aifeam-slde,  or  the  hill.  And  vvaur  religion  noo->-daf« 
iiisj  be  learnet  in  tnouy  a  stane-aDd-liioe  chapel  io  Lunuon  or  Cm- 
bro',  than  frae  ua  twa  Ditiuea  here  in  the  Tent  u'  the  Fairy's  Ct«ugh. 

Vou  and  I,  my  dearest  Shepherd,  must  write  a  bouk  or  Wo  together,  in 
«lteLruBte  chapters,  or,  if  you  please,  volume  about. 
siiEPHtao. 

Oh  !  sir,  what  a  aeriea  o'  warka  in  three  vollumne,  couKlnn  y*n  and 
ine  in  union  write,  lu  be  enteetled  "  Stories  o'  the  Wa«-&idb  Wkll  1 "  The 
water  peeryin'  out  amang  iho  loose  atanes  o'  an  auld  siane-tra'^ome, 
that  is  to  say,  gin  the  ivy  didna  hind  tbcma'ftut  the^ither,  bulgio'  wil 
theywereayugseo  tofa'.nnd  yet  fa'eDnever.but  f>rm,as  tbeprimioaybrae — 
tbe  clear  cauld  water  peeryin'  out  here,  and  onzing  out  there,  aud  fillio', 
and  aye  keeping  tilled,  io  a'  iveaihera,  howetiii  sultry  It  may  be,  ft  fi^t- 
Htane  trough,  ur  haply  ene  o'  blue  slale,  or  granite  itiell— ue  that,  Moopia' 
dowu^  wi'  your  hat  at  your  feet,  you  aee  a  lacccomio'  up,  as  if  fme  a  great 
depth,  to  meet  yours,  and  ni  like  yours  an  e^g  is  to  e^g ;  but  then,  Ruae  a> 
.  your  lips  tauuli  the  blessed  element,  the  aliadow  diauppetriog  in  tha  wiua- 
kle  dispersed  roun'  the  mouth  o'  you,  s  slttful,  nae  uoilirt,  but  st  thtt  TU»- 
ment  surely  a  grateful  man  ! 

SBGISTBAH. 

Paining,  poetry,  and  piety  1 

SHEPHSRD, 

Day,  midsimmer— fniB,  meridian — nae  cluds— nae  trees — twenty  milet 

n  fack  huggar*— 
■e  bawbees — a'"" 
a  iho  poor  wayfarer — BDd  feels  nn  he  that  man  Indeed  is  but  duat  f 

NOKTH. 

Jamei,  you  are  a  truly  good  man— a  Cliristiao. 

(IHai-tlBKD. 

But  ho  Books  up  strength  frae  that  epring— strong di,  sir,  believe  me, that 
penetrates  to  the  poor  cretur'a  heart,  I  dinna  mean  to  say,  air,  that  po- 
verly  directly  ibanka  God  every  time  It  taks  a  drink  o'  water,  or  a  moulh- 
fu'  o'  bread.  Thai's  impossible ;  though  it's  a  custom  that  should  aye  be 
couTiienanced  amang  a'  ranks,  a^kia'  a  blesain'  on  every  meal  folk  ent  sit 
tin' — If  It  be  but  dhutting  the  een,  muvin'  tho  lipx,  ur  baudin'  up  a  hauu'. 
CuHiom'a  second  nature,  you  ken,  air;  aud  that  apogtbegm  has  uMm/ a 
pathetic  application  in  a  poor  inaii'a  life. 

We  shall  set  about  tbe  Series  instauter.my  deareat  Shepherd. 

There's  a  sodger  wi'  a  wooden  leg  stechin'  strecht  out  afore  bim,  tint 
gin  he  dlnna  tak'  tent,  'U  be  in  the  WKy  o'  the  nheels  o'  tbe  mail  cotdk  1 
cou'd  tell  a  story  fu'  o'  BUauf;e  facks  about  him— aud  as  cure's  Via  learia* 

i/iere  la  a  female  eUlin"  wVthW' "-  -'^'-     -"^ —  '  -"-J ./J3r- 

— her  duatjr  browa  claea  \ie\u' 
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foat^  when  she  and  her  hu«baiid  anio  rise  to  go  their  wajs.  That  face  waa 
aace  a  bonaie  aae— and  it'd  no  unbonale  yet— were  ony  Joatice  done  to  It 
—and  it  wou'd  na  be  tae  \vaefu%  had  the  heart  not  known  the  meeaeiy 
o^  buryin'  an  only  balrn«-and  lee?in'  it  far  ahiat  her^  ne?er  auiir  to  see 
the  grass  on  ita  grave. 

NORTH. 

We  must 

BliBPHBaD. 

I  see  a  beautifu*  cretur,  no  saxteen ;  I  hear  her  aabtxin*  at  the  Wajside 
Well;  but  she  has  a  babby  at  her  breist,  and  the  thocht  o*t  bralc  her  mi- 
ther'a  heart,  and  the  sicht  o't  drave  her  father  mad— or  waur  than  mad— for 
the  verra  nicht  she  was  deli?ered— (he  liad  been  out  a*  day  at  hia  wark— 
and,  you  see,  he  had  been  telt  naUiing  o'  what  was  gaun  to  happen  by  her 
noo  in  her  gra?e— for  she  had  died  suddenly-^iefore  she  oould  bring  her- 
aelf  to  tell  her  husband — astern  man,  and  an  elder  o*  the  kiric)— twanoora 
after  her  time  was  over,  he  stood  bMlde  her  bed,  where  the  Ut  lassie,  hIa 
dochter,  lay  wi*  her  wee  sweet  bonny  new-bom  life  atwaen  her  brrists  and 
wi'  wliite  lips,  and  a  black  face,  and  fiery  een,  commanded  her  to  rise— some 
said  the  Evil  Ane  had  put  a  knife  into  his  haun',  but  if  aae,  aomething  took  it 
out,  and  hid  it  safe  awa'— and  she  did  aae  a'  trumlin',  and  hardly  fit  to  pot  an 
her  claes— but  on,  somehow  or  iUier,  they  were  put — and  thouffh  unable  to  a* 
appearance  to  staun*  by  hersell,  yei  to  the  amazement  o'  folk  at  the  ^oora 
and  windows,  she  walked  awa',  without  daurin'  anee  to  look  back— wf 
baith  arms  and  baith  hauns  faulded  across  her  breist— and  whlsperia* 
aomething  wi'  a  sweet  voice,  no  in  to  herself,  but  wi'  her  month  breatUng 
on  that  Immortal  jewel— aid^u*  as  she  was--intrusted  by  the  Almieh^  to 
the  care  o'  her  who  last  simmer  used  to  drap  a  cortsy  on  entering  the 
sehool-^or  said  I  na  that,  sittin'  there  at  the  Way-side  Well,  Helen  Cvina 
will  no  be  saxteen  till  the  First  Day  o*  May  I  And  whare  think  ye  ahe'a 
gaun  ?  I  need  na  tell  the  reason— but  the  silly  child— aa  she  keeps  ait 
aittin'  there-^or  fear  if  she  were  to  rise  up  that  she  raieht  fa'  doon,  and 
hurt  .the  breathin'  blessing  o'  God,  that  is  drawin'  life  from  her  l>reist--4ho 
alUy  child  is  thinkhi'  o'  tucin*  shippbi'  at  some  far-aff  seaport,  and  aaillng 
awa'— I  need  na  tell  the  reason— sailin'  awa'  to  the  ware  in  Spaui  I 

NORTH. 

James,  spare  the  Registrar's  feelinga 

8BIPHIBD. 

My  Lord  High  Registrar,  I  didna  think  ony  thing  I  eouM  ear  would  lia# 
aae  imecked  you— but  your  heart's  a*  ane  with  the  lowly  Sheplierd'a;  and^ 
aa  Shakspeare  says, 

^  Ae  touch  0*  natur^  maks  the  hail  warld  klnl  ** 

NORTH. 

Ah  I  James !  I  wish  you  had  seen  Allan's  new  ^cture  before  it  Went  to 
Somerset-house— Polish  Exilbs  conducted  by  Bashkirs  on  thrir  waY 
TO  Siberia. 

SHEPHRRD. 

Whatn'  a  fine  and  affeekin'— aye,  sooblime,  soobjeck  for  an  ile-pentin%  by 
a  great  midster  like  Wullie  Allan!  Twunty  or  thretty  wild  Tartars  oa 
langwmaned,  lang-tailed  horses,  galloppin'  like  mad  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance—in  the  fsr-aff  distance,  a  comm'  storm  o'  Siberian  thunder  and 
lightning— in  the  fore-ffrun',  disarmed  troops  o*  Polish  patriots,  o*  a'  am 
and  sexes,  that  wad  uin  hae  dee'd  fecfatin'  for  the  laun'  ance  set  free  oy 
John  Sobewhisky— noo  loaded  in  chains,  like  gangs  o'  slaves  in  the  Sooth* 
em  States  o'  American  Virginia. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  no— *<  When  bonny  Kllmeny  gaed  up  the  alen,"— It  waa  all 
by  herself— and  by  a  few  simple  touches  you  ahewed  her  to  us  In  her 
spiritual  beauty,  going  and  coming  from  Fairy  Land. 

SHBPBRRD. 

Sure  anencfa  I  did  aae. 
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'ftre  but  ooe  ramily,  but  In  tlielr  lulTerliigR,  \\[ff  represf nt  thotc  or  all  wnt 
to  Sltierla,  and  coM  &□<!  base  woutd  be  inal  heart  whkli  melted  BotbeTare 
tuch  a  picture.  Towards  evening,  Taii^e  has  neighpd  them  down— one 
and  all — on  the  roadside ;  but  there  is  no  falntiog,  do  hysterics.  That  man 
In  fetters  Id  Poland  wna  a  [)atriot — id  the  steppes  of  Siberia  he  is  but  a  fa- 
dier! — With  h u mill e— almost  humitiated  eame^toeas,  be  beseeches  the 
Batthkirs  to  let  his  wifu  and  daughter,  and  other  children,  and  himself,  rest 
but  for  an  hour  I  The  Baslikirs  are  three ;  and  he  who  refuses,  does  eo 
without  cruelty,  bui^  ioexorablc  Id  fals  sense  of  duty,  points  totrards  the 
distance,  a  dim  dreary  way  along  the  wilderness,  not  unoccupied  hy 
Other  wretches  moving  towards  the  mines  1  The  other  two  Bashkirs  are 
■itting  without  any  emotion  on  their  jaded  horses,  and  if  Mty  be  Jaded, 
how  low  must  be  the  pulses  of  that  lovely  girl  and  that  matron,  who,  wfih 
the  rest,  have  travelled  on  foot  the  aame  leagues — unaccustomed — for  ibej 
•re  noble — to  be  thus  trailed  along  the  duatT  

Itmaun,  In  good  truth,  be  an  aifeclfin'  slcht.  ^HH 

To  my  mind  'tU  Allan's  best  picture.  ^^^| 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  rather—"  to  ma  heart."  For  though  the  mind,  dootleaa,  has  soma- 
thing  to  do  wl'  a'  our  emotionB,/>'a«  the  heart  they  a' spring;  andonfeeliD', 
which  Is  the  only  infallible  way  o'jud^in',  apicture  o'  emotiona,  whether  la 
poetry  or  pentin',  toe  the  heart  is  ma^  the  feenal  appeal.  The  feeiln'  t'  the 
heart  then  sanctions  and  ratifies  the  decieion  o'  the  mind ;  and  you  hae,  as  la 
the  case  afore  us,  sae  beautifully,  aod  beyond  a'  question  tae  truly  touched 
aff  by  Christopher's  pen,  after  WulUe's  pencil,  ^  Judgmest. 

NORTH. 

The  poor  Poles  1  I  honour  them  for  their  patriotism  and  their  valour.  AH 
bravo  men  are  my  friends.  Shepherd ;  and  I  was  proud  to  have  beneath  my 
roof,  aod  at  my  board,  that  ola  Polish  patriotic  poet,  whom  his  countrymen 
call  their  Scott.  ScEyrma,too,  the  brave  and  bright  thy  name  I  love — to  Its 
iound  mine  ear  is  true— hut  to  mioe  eye  elusive  are  the  letters — may  happier 
days  vet  dawn  on  thee.and  may  the  exile  behold  agalo  the  fair  face  thalocce 
beatified  his  housrhold  I  France  betrayed  Poland,  and  if  England  were  to 
apeak  at  all,  why  was  it  not  by  the  mouths  of  her  cannon  ?  With  Thomas 
Campbell  1  would  walk  to  death ;  and  I  admire  the  bold  British  eloquence  of 
Cutlar  FerguGson.    James,  ho  is  a  uan. 

HEOISTBAB. 

Noble  sendments.  North.  I  always  thought  you  were,  like  inyielf,  a 
Whig. 

NORTH. 

Never.  Nor  are  you  a  ^ITiig,  Sam;  but  to  me  Liberty  Is  the  air  I  hare 
aver  breathed,  and  when  I  have  it  not,  I  u-itl  die.    May  all  men  be  free  I 

SBEPAEBD. 

"  Wha  sae  base  aa  be  a  slave  I " 

HORTR. 

Some  six  months  since,  Sam,  Achmet  Pacha,  the  Intendant  of  the  Pa- 
lace,  and  the  Sultan's  especial  favourite,  set  out  from  Constantinople  for 
Odessa,  in  order  to  proceed  to  St  Petersburgb,  there  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  new  master  of  Turkey— a  title  the  Russians  eagerly  arrogate  for 
their  Czar.  Achmet  was  laden  witli  jewels  nnd  other  cosily  presents,  but 
that  to  which  the  vanity  of  the  RuBsians  attaches  most  value,  was  an  old 
Bword,  selected  from  the  ancient  Turkish  collection,  of  which  the  handle 
and  scabbard,  covered  with  precious  atones,  was  sent  to  Nicholas,  as  the 
weapon  of  CoNsT4^Tl^EpAJ.EOLoau5,  who  died,  aa  you  know,  in  the  breach, 
when  the  capital  was  stormed  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  So  far  the  talent, 
ed  correspondent  of  the  Times.  Mr  Simmons  of  Templemore,  Tippcra- 
rj,  (why  not  name  a  man  ot  gemttt"!^  liift  writer— under  the  signature 

of  ilarold— of  some  noWeUnts  \u  Utaga,  «.t^^^^^ft^,  "*  "S^'jA^otJ*  Dream." 

eaw  the  letter  In  the  Tin 
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Fairy's  Gevcb.  I  may  mentioD,  that  Alp  Aralan,  or  the  Valiant  Lion^  was 
one  of  the  most  powerfal  monarchs  of  the  Seliuklan  (Turkish)  dynasty. 
He  was  buried  at  Maru;  and,  according  to  Gibbon,  had  these  words  in- 
scribed over  his  tomb :— "  O  ye,  who  have  seen  the  glory  of  Alp  Arslan  ej> 
ailed  to  the  Heavens,  repair  to  Maru,  and  you  iviU  behold  it  buried  in  the 
dustr  His  son,  Malek  Shah,  Tin  the  stately  phraseology  of  the  same  his- 
torians), extended  his  astonishing  conquests,  until  Casbgar,  a  Tartar  king- 
dom on  the  borders  of  China,  submitted  to  his  sway--which  swept  from 
Uie  mountains  of  Georgia  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  Uie  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia  Felix.  Soliman,  Sam,  one  of  the 
princes  of  his  family,  was  the  immediate  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
.—Sam,  you  are  the  best  reader  of  poetry  I  know,  for  a  Scotchman*  There, 
—out,  and  up  with  them^^^r^  rotunda. 

RBGISTRAR. 

0*er  the  golden-domed  shrines  of  imperial  Stamboul, 
Hieh  rises  the  morning  resplendently  cool. 
Till  that  proud  double  daylight  is  burning  in  smiles 
On  blue  Marmora's  waters  and  olive-hid  Isles. 

All  Stamboul  is  astir, — the  Imaum's  minaret 
Is  scarce  hush'd  from  the  He  of  his  godliness  yet ; 
When— your  brows  to  the  dust !  Achmet  Pasha  appears 
'Mid  the  thunder  of  horse  and  the  lightning  of  spears ! 

In  a  tempest  of  splendour-^with  banner  and  tromp. 
By  bazaar  and  atmeydan  is  winding  his  pomp. 
Till  it  sparkleth  away  through  yon  Gateway  of  Gold, 
Like  a  stream  in  the  sunset  triumphantly  roll'd. 

He  doubtless  goes  forth  the  Vicegerent  of  Fate, 
O'er  some  Thbmb  of  that  despot-domhiion,  whose  state 
Shot  the  arch  of  its  einpire's  plenipotent  span 
From  the  summits  of  i^on  to  yellow  Japan. 

May  the  head  of  his  Highness  be  lifted  I    Not  so, 
Achmet  Pasha  is  boune  for  the  CiUes  of  Snow, 
Where  the  slow  of  his  grandeur  will  scarce  be  deem'd  meet 
To  warm  him  a  way  to  their  Autocrat's  feet. 

By  the  God- wielded  brand  of  Red  Beder  I  he  bears 
The  high  Heir-loom  of  Empire— the  Falchion  that  wears 
The  dark  hues  of  that  morning  its  terrors  were  humbled. 
When  the  Last  Sceptred  Roman's  last  rampart  was  crumbled ! 

He  transfers  the  free  blade  of  unkinged  Constantine— 
Who  died  as  can  die  but  the  deathless — divine- 
To  a  son  of  rude  Ruric,  that  Wasp  of  the  Wave, 
The  Slavonian  who  lent  us  his  epithet-Slave  1 

Oh  thou,  who,  though  dead,  from  thy  tomb  at  Maru 
Yet  spei^eth,  till  tyranny  imlea  in  its  hue- 
Alp  Arslan  I  crown'd  Whelp  of  red  Valour,  awaken— 
The  strongholds  of  thy  dwindled  puissance  are  shaken ! 

Once  more  for  the  flap  of  thy  flag,  Malek  Shah, 
That  shook  wide  over  terrified  ^ia  its  awe  I 
Ruthless  Soliman,-~west  from  Uie  Euphrates*  marge 
Again  let  thme  all-blasting  cavalry  charge  I 

For  the  Wolf  of  the  North,  the  foul  batt«n«K  VGL\ii»^ 
Guttled  hot  from  the  marsh  wYl«c«  s^  m^ynaxOii  iMvA^^ 
U  panting  to  <^ch  In  \^.Mstileii^'«h«tA  ^ 
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And  hl»  hordes  will  descend  like  the  bloom-kiiliag  gale. 

And  as  cruslilngly  cold  as  its  hurricane-hatl. 

To  thaw  the  dull  ice  from  their  veins  in  the  zonei 

Of  the  breaeta  whose  white  billows  we  heaviw  on  thronm. 

Stem  sbftdeB  of  the  ptoud  Paleolog!,  come. 
And  when  inidDight  ix  utone  through  the  broad  Hippodro 
There  pledge  to  ihe  shroudless  Comafoi  the  cup,        >  ■ 
Which  the  Moon-cron-ii'd  Sultana,  like  ye,  must  drink  t^V^  1| 

As  for  (/«,  — Uie  Mlstitled— Frail  SUndow  of  God- 
On  the  Janizar's  gore-dabbled  turban  who  trod— 
And  who,  casting  thjf  Bigot  Nires"  irammeh  behind. 
Buckled  round  thy  freed  spirit  the  harness  of  Mind— 

Where  m<r  U  thut  spirit.  Lost  Mahnioud  the  Last? 
Like  Die  Cross,  is  tlie  Crescent's  supremacy  past '( 
Then  up !  and  let  echoing  Cliriatendom  tell. 
That  B  Moslem  could  fallas  a  Constaatiae  fell  I         ' 

Ho  !  Leopirds  of  Albion,  and  Lilies  of  FrfinM— 

Let  your  flags  in  the  breeze  uf  the  Bospborus  dsmcfr-* 

Or,  by  Allah  the  Awful  1  if  late  by  a  sud. 

The  Carnatic  will  etahle  the  steeds  of  the  Don ! 

Vou  that  Are  a  Oreek  scholar,  James,  do  you  remen 
for  a  wayside  Pan,  by  Alcieus? 

I  remember  the  speerit  o't.bul  I  forget  tlie  word*.  Indeed,  Vn 
If  ever  1  keot  the  words,  but  that's  naething— at  tlits  mainent  I  feel  ih«  li^ 
scription  in  the  orleina]  Greek  to  be  very  beautiful !  For  Baku  o*  V 
Tickler,  perhaps  yoiTll  recect  it  in  English  ?  '  '■ 

Wsy-farinff  man,  l»y  heat  and  toil  oppress'd. 
Here  lay  thee  down  thy  languid  limbs  to  rest. 
Upon  this  flowery  meadow's  fragrant  breut 
Here  the  pine  learoB,  where  whispering  zephyra  stray, 
Shall  soothe  thee  listening  to  Cigala's  fay. 
And  on  yon  moEintain's  brow  the  shepherd  swain 
*  *  '       Pipes  by  the  gurgling  fount  bis  noon-tide  atrun. 
Secure  beneath  the  nlataiie's  leafy  spray, 
From  the  auiumnal  dog-star's  sultry  ray. 
T. ihou'lt  got  on,  way-farinp  man. 


So  listeu  to  the  good  advici 


of  P. 


snEPHEBD. 

Thae  auucienta,  had  tliey  been  maderns,  would  hae  felt  a'  we  feel  our- 
■ells ;  and  soraetimes  I'm  tempted  to  confess,  that  In  the  matter  o'  exprv*- 
■Ion  o'  a  simpifl  thorhc,  tliey  rather  excel  us — for,  however  polished  may 
beonyane  o'  iheir  malst  carefu'  compositions,  it  never  looks  artificial, 
and  the  verra  feenish  o"  the  execution  seems  to  be  frao  the  fine  finger  o" 
Kature'a  ain  inspired  soil !     O  how  I  liate  the  ardficlal ! 


Not  worse  than  I. 


Ca'  a  thing  artiRcifll  that's  no  ony  sic  dilng,  and  ye  make  me  like  It .__ 
and  lcB8  till  rabsoiuteiy  dislike  it;  but  then  the  sense  d'  lnJH8tl«« 
comes  to  ma  relief,  and  I  iote  U  better  than  nfore— as,  for  example,  a  leddy 
■o' fiue  education,  or  a  garden  Rowet.  ¥w,V'i\\ic^ov,SteWiftc  the  aneor 
the  llher  be  necesauWy  act^&ctal,  > 


M 


NORTH. 

We  have  had  Pan<>iiow  for  Priapua. 

Ye  mauu  heed  what  jrou  say,  tio  o*  Priawpua. 

NORTH. 

Archias  is  always  elegaDt>  James. 

RBOISTRAE. 

And  often  more  than  elegant^  North--poetical«  He  had  a  fine  eye,  too» 
sir,  for  the  picturesque. 

NORTH. 

Near  to  the  shore,  upon  thia  neek  of  land, 

A  poor  Priapusy  here  I  ever  stand. 

Carved  in  such  guise,  and  forced  such  form  to  take, 

As  sons  of  toilsome  fishermen  could  mak^ 

My  feetlesa  legs,  and  cone>shaped,  towering  head, 

Fill  every  cormorant  with  fear  and  dread. 

But  when  for  aid  the  .fisher  breathea  a  prayer, 

I  come  more  swiftly  than  the  storma  of  air. 

I  also  eye  the  ships  that  stem  Uie  flood : 

'Tis  deeds,  not  beauty,  shew  the  real  God. 

[Loud  hurrai  heard  from  the  glen^  and  repeated  by  all  the  echoes^ 

JCORTH. 

Heavens!  what's  that? 

SREPHBRD. 

Didna  I  tell  ye  I  had  wauken'd  the  Forest?  What's  twenty,  thretty,  or 
flftv  miles  to  tlie  lads  and  lassies  o'  Uie  South  o'  Scotland  ?  Auld  vkromen 
ana  weans  '11  walk  that  atween  the  twa  gloamlngs^and  hae  na  they  gim 
and  carts,  and  pownies  for  the  side>aaddle,  and  lang  bare-backed  yads  that 
can  carry  fowr  easy,  and  at  a  pinch»  by  hMidin'  on  by  mane  and  tail,  ^Ye  ? 
Scores  liae  been  paddin'  the  hoof  since  mom  frae  the  head  o'  Clydesdale— 
Annan-banks  hae  been  roused  as  by  the  sound  o'  a  trumpet— and  the  auld 
Grey  Mare  has  been  a'  day  whusking  her  tail  wi'  pleasure  to  sea  MoflQudale 
croudin'  to  the  Jubilee. 

[  T/iey  all  take  their  station  outeide  on  the  hrae^  and  hold  up  their  hande^ 

NORTH. 

I  am  lost  in  amazement ! 

TXCSLER* 

A  thousand  souls ! 

RBOUTRAR. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  calculate  the  numbera  of  great  mulUtudes^ 
and  I  fix  them  at  fifteen  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children. 

sBBPHRan. 
Twa  bunder  collies^  andaaaea  and  mules  included,  a  bunder  horse. 

REGISTRAR. 

Of  each  a  Turm. 

SHBPHSRn* 

Oh  I  sir,  is  na 't  a  bonny  sicht  ?  There's  a  Trades'  Union  for  you,  air, 
that  may  weel  mak  your  heart  sing  for  ioy* shepherds,  and  herd8men,and 
ploughmen,  and  woodsmen,  that  wud,  u  need  were,  f^ht  for  their  kintra, 
wi'  Christopher  North  at  their  head,  against  either  foreign  or  domestic 
enemies ;  but  they  come  noo  to  do  him  homage  at  the  unviolated  altar 
which  Nature  has  erected  to  Peace. 

REGISTRAR. 

A  band  of  maidens  in  the  van— unbonneted — silken-anooded  all.  And 
hark— they  sing !  Too  distant  for  ua  to  catch  the  words— but  music  has 
its  own  meanings— and  only  that  it  if  somewhat,  more  mirthful,  we  might 
think  it  was  a  hymn  I 

SHEPHERD  (Jo  TICKLER  and  the  reoistrar)^ 
Dlnna  look  at  him,  he's  greetin'.    If  that  sound  ^ra^  vr^rX^Ns^  to^^^q^ 
silence  sublime  ? 

Tionj»« 

ynM  vetbej  aftor  noWi  JtoiM  t 


IBi  ^'oflet  Amlmintatr.    l\^o.  LXf.  [Var. 

SUSPIIBBD. 

Tber  bu  gotten  ihelr  general  order*— and  a'  the  leader*  ken  weel  lioo 
to  carrj  them  Intil  effeck.  The  phalnx  is  no'  breakin'  into  pSecei  noo, 
like  cumatrarr  cluds— ae  Rpeerit  Inspires  and  dirBcta  a"  iu  n)u*einent», 
and  it  iu  deploying,  Mr  Tickler,  round  fon  great  hie-kirk-looking  rocks, 
intil  a  wide  level  place  that'n  a  perfect  circle,  and  which  ye  irha  bae  been 
here  the  be<it  palrt  o'  a  week,  Tse  warrant,  ken  naething  aboot ;  for  Natur', 
1  think,  maun  hae  made  it  for  hersell ;  and  such  it  the  power  o'  ita  beaaif, 
that  Blttin'  there  aften  io  youth,  bae  I  clean  forgotWB  (bat  there  wu  oiqr 
Itber  world. 

KGOIITRAR. 

"  Shaded  with  branching  palm,  the  sign  of  Peace," 

Aye,  mony  o'  them  are  carrying  tbe  boughs  of  tree*— and  Its  wonderfu'  to 
aee  how  leafy  they  are  bo  earlyln  the  eeaaan.  But  Spring,  prophetic  o' 
North's  visit,  baa  festooned  the  vrooda. 


Not  boughs  and  branches  only—— 

snapflBBD. 

But  likewise  furms.  There's  no  a  few  mechanics  amang  them,  sir,  hoiite- 
carpenters  and  the  like,  and  seats  'II  be  sune  raised  a'  round  and  round,  and 
In  an  hour  or  less  you'll  see  sic  a  congresatiou  as  you  saw  never  aforv,  a' 
sittin'  in  an  amphitheatre — and  aneath  alianging  rock  a  platform — and  on 
the  platform  a  throne  wl'  ita  regal  chair — and  in  tlie  ch^r  wha  but  ChriabH 

6 her  North— and  on  his  head  a  orown  o'  Flowers— for  lan^  as  he  has  been 
ling  d'  Scotland — this— this  ia  hit  Coronation-Day.  Hearken  to  the 
bawnl 

RKAtttRAti. 
I  fear  ll  will  eoon  be  growing  dailE, 

aaaniBBD. 
Growin'  dark  I  O  you  aumpfa.  This  Is  no  the  day  thai  will  grow  dark 
— Hud  though  tbisboicl  brlehtdayluvesowre  dearly  the  timid  dim  gloamtnt 
no  to  welcome  her  to  sic  a  scene — and  though  the  timid  dim  gloaming  hM 
promised  to  let  come  etealin'  in  by  and  by  her  sister,  the  cluud-batred and 
Btar-eyed  Nicht.yettheane  will  gangnaawa'as  the  iiher  la  making  her  ap- 

Searance— for  day  ia  in  lore  ui'  kaith  o'  tbem,  and  baith  are  )n  lore  wi' 
ay— sae  'twill  be  beautifu'  to  see  them  a'  three  ibegither  by  the  Ucht  o'  the 
noon  "a  perfect  cbrysoll(e"^-and  the  aky  abune,  and  the  glen  aueatb,  and 
the  hills  between  them  a',  will  be  felt  to  be  but  ae  Earth ! 


(■Kb  or  ACT  riHT.) 
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PRESENT  STATE  OP  PARTIES. 


Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable, 
or  fraught  with  more  important  po- 
litical mAtruction,  than  the  present 
state  of  this  country,  and  the  aspect 
of  parties  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
sesbion  of  the  Reformed  Parliament. 
If  any  periiun  will  take  the  trouble 
to  consider  the  temper  of  the  public 
intnd,  and  the  language  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders,  at  that  period^  and  com* 
pare  U  wMt  what  he  now  sees  around 
him,  he  will  hardly  conceive  it  pos- 
sible tliat  he  is  living  in  the  aame> 
age  of  the  world ;  and  btill  less  com- 
prehend the  causes  which,  in  so  short 
a  time,  have  led  to  so  violent  a  transi- 
tion, and  converted  the  impansioned 
supporters  of  popular  power  at  that 
period,  into  the  violent  enemies  of  de- 
mocratic pretensions  in  this.  If  the 
language  of  public  men,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  party  ambition,  have  changed, 
how  much  more  has  the  public  effcr- 
Tescence  diminished,  and  how  im- 
measurably different  are  the  pros- 
pects of  the  country  now,  from  what 
they  were  at  that  disastrous  epoch  I 
Much  matter  of  consolation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  retrospect — much  in- 
struction as  to  the  progress  of  poli- 
tical change  in  a  tree  state — much 
light  as  to  the  quarter  from  which 
alone,  in  a  crisis  such  as  we  are  un- 
dergoing, ultimate  salvation  is  to  be 
obtained. 

h  ia  nowjuat  two  years  since  tbe 
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Reform  Bill  was  virtually  thrown  out 
by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Lord  Lyndhurkt's  motion,  and  the 
Whigs  returned  to  power  after  a  re- 
signation of  a  week,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  revolutionary  party  in  tiie 
three  kingdoms..  Let  ai^  man  revert 
to  the  language,  the  hopes,  the  ter- 
rors of  that  moment,  and  he  will 
hardly  believe  his  own  senses  If  he 
reads,  or  his  memory  if  he  recollects 
them.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Whig  nobility,  the  public  press,  or 
the  Radical  orators,  were  foremost 
in  revolutionary  language  and  anar- 
chical measures.  Resistance  to  the 
payment  of  taxes  was  openly  recom- 
mended by  those  whose  rank,  pro- 
perty, and  consideration  entitled 
them  to  step  forward  as  the  leaders 
of  the  people ;  the  swamping  of  the 
Upper  House  by  the  creation  of  eighty 
new  Peers  was  fiercely  advocated, 
and  incessantly  pressed  upon  Mini- 
sters, by  the  whole  popular  part  of 
the  public  press;  treason  and  sedi- 
tion openly  spouted  forth  at  public 
meetings,  in  every  great  city  of  the 
empire,  amidst  thunders  of  applause; 
the  emblem  of  Revolution  abd  anar- 
chy, the  tricolor  flag,  paraded  amidst 
insulting  thousands,  to  whom  the  glo- 
ries of  Sie  English  standard  seeoiAd. 
unknowxL\  >9a%^\uu(s^  ^V'^^^ifeawA.'^^ 
m\ndeA,  sjn\^ix  ^^^«^T^^S?;! 


iUt  tho  scallold ;  a  run  with  iuferunl  It  is  uo  small  matter,  that  two  ses- 
ariivity  ki'i»t  upon  iho  Bauk,  whifh  sions  of  Parliament  have  been  nearly 
in  Oircf  days  Inouirht soiii'ty, in  this  frot  over— the  two  fieesions  likely  to 
va!-t  roniiiH'ni.il  state,  to  thi*  veiL^'p.  be  the  most  perilous,  from  the  heat- 
nl  (lissoluti(»n;  and  vast  a'-MMubiairVs  ed  state  of  the  public  mind  when  it 
of  mirani/i'd  nn*n  i'onv«MH'd  in  the  fust  assembled,  and  the  extravagant 
great  nianut'aituiini:  tHwii-,  tor  the  expectations  which  were  afloat  as  to 
a\o\v('d  jmipose  ot  nvi-iavvin;;  both  the  unlimited  blessings  which  were 
the  Crown  and  the  hereditary  branch  to  descend  upon  society  from  the 
of  the  Leu'iNlaiure.    All  this  was  done  lleforni  Bill— without  any  of  the  great 
nnrnlst  tuninlis  nf  a]tphiii>e  tVoni  the  institutions  of  society  having  been 
pnhlir  pie-^s— the  Whii;  leuilers  axid  overthrown,  or  any  farther  important 
the  popular  meeting's,  the  w]i(»le  na-  change  having  been  made  in  tlie  con- 
ti<in  re>M»iJii(led   with   revolutionary  stituiion  than  the  immense  one  which 
pn.je(  t^  -nn'naein:^  laiiiruai:!'  was  in  that  Bill  elVected.  It  is  no  small  mat- 
every   lilnrul    inouih— ( Mi\ernnient  ter,  that  the  fierce  collision  of  par- 
ii^elf  was  at  the  lit'ad  of  the  move-  ties   has   exhausted    itself,   williout 
ju,.„t— Bristol  bii:  ned  for  three  days,  blood  having  been  shed,  or  properly 
as  a*«aM>ple  «»f  w  ha;  coiniurreial  opu-  confiscated; — those  cruel  and  irrevo- 
leiice  had  to  expert  from  ])opnIar  cable  mea>ures,  which  so  often  ren- 
fury— th«"^aek  of  NoiiinjiiaMi  Caslle  der  the  progress  of  disaster  irrepa* 
warned  the    VrisHu  r.iey  of  the  fate  rable,  by  mixing  up  private  revenge 
whii-'i    a  waited    them— the    whole  with  public  pa<Mun.     It  is  no  small 
touiulati*' IS  of  siuii'ty  npi»eared  to  matter,  that  while  the  progress  of 
l)e  torn  up,  a:i'l  liiijhiiid  aliout  to  be  conllagratiuu  in  Great   Britain  has 
deliMiid  oviv  to  tl.v' w  hiihiind  of  been  so  slow,  the  downward  pro- 
anarcliy,  wiruli  had  ^o  rerriitly  laid  gress  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Barri- 
waste   tlie    in  iL')l!)olniI.^'   kiniidoin,  cadiS  has  bten  so  rapid,  that  the 
and  eonsijui'd  the  aeiumulations  of  fuines  of  Ile]mblican  enihusiasni,  by 
ai^'es,  tlie  in>titution>  of  ci  nturies,  to  which  so  many  of  the  strongest  heads 
oni*  comiiMn  iu!n.  iu  Biitain  were  then  swept  away, 
Twi*  y«  ars  li.i'.e  pas:-ed  .i\.ay,  and  have  been  drowned  in  blood,  and 
what  are  th;'  pro-;«*et>  of  a  country  the  downfall  of  the  mild  and  con- 
then,  to  all  liuman  roresi;;ht,  on  tlie  btitutional  sway  of  the  Restoration 
borders  of  a  convulsion  fraui^ht  with  followed  by  a  military  despotism  60 
nnexamplid  horror^  to  ail  classes  y  oppressive,  and  a  ])rostration  of  free- 
That  the  daii::er  i>  ov(  r,  iu>  cme  will  doin  so  complete,  that  even  factiuu 
assert :   tliat  the  >«eeds  of  uliiuiate  can  allege  nothing  in   its   defence, 
de^trut  tion  aie  not  kowii,  no  wire  but  the  necessity  of  extirpating  Uie 
m:iu  will  .'.iiinu  ;  hut  that  tl:e  pro-  very  princi])les   on   which  itself  is 
i:r«  ssot  (ii>»f)!ution  has  hitherto  been  fi)nnded.     All  this  is  in  the  liighcst 
niut  h  slowtr  t!i:.n  w:.s  ::nti(  ipated,  degree  considatory;   and  if  it  does 
or  than  the  pro." ( .>s  of  the  rrinrh  not  alVord  rea!^o^  as  yet  to  conclude 
Ue\  (dutii'ii  cave  'i^  n  a> on  to  expect,  that  the  seeds  of  idiimatc  ruin  were 
i".  now  a!»u:i«I;.uii\  provi'd  by  «'\p.e-  not  sown  by  the  Revolution  of  lSu2, 
iien«e.     The  i-real  in^liiuli^.l.s  t»f  M)-  it  at   lea-^t  demonstrates,  that    the 
titty,    thouiih    seriously    menaced,  strength  of  the  ])atient  is  resolutely 
still  e.\i>t;    the  Church  is  liitlierto  grappling  with  the  disease,  and  gives 
uiitoueln  (1,  ami  it^<  eiuniiis,  d<'spalr-  iriound  for  the  hope,  that  Great  Bri- 
inu' of  sucei's-s  iu  open  ho'-iiliiy,  iiave  tain  may  yet  surmount   the   crisis, 
reverted  to  the  in^idiou>o  prejet  t  of  and  evince,  iu  a  green  old  ago,  the 
iiiiderminiPL  it,  by  sowim;  the  seeds  >igoiir  of  tlie  constitution  which  had 
of  (11^(01(1  in  its  proteet'.ni:  I  iiiver-  so  longsurvived  so  dreadful  a  malady. 
hities;  the  I'nmls,  the  Corn  Laws,  Bui  if  the  sbrtv  progress  hitherto 
th(>    liglit    of    Piiniogeniture,    the  made  in  revolutionary  measures,  and 
House  of  Peers,  are  thieatened  in-  the  \igour  of  the  resistance  opposed 
deed,  but  not  oveithrown;  cind  the  by  the  (,'onservalive  party  to  their 
iiadical  bod\  in  tlie  Legislature,  how  progiess,  aflVuds  subject  for  conso- 
/orniidalily  soever  iuirevvscd  \)\  vlve  lation,  bow  much  greater  is  the  com- 
llt'i'arin   Pdll,  can  as  yev  \u*.  WvVm    Ua\.  Vw  \h^  ^v\\NvvV^T<^\n  the  altered 
Mjb/ection  by  a  curiWvd  uiuow  oV  \\vii     Vvj\\\\wx  c»^  \\\^.  VwVXx^  tc\\A^^^\^S&^ 
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Yocates  of  the  Movement  now  put 
forth  upon  all  the  ^reat  subjects  toat 
agitate  society  t  That  is  the  material 
feature;  because  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  is  now  so  great,  and 
the  multitude  who  are  brought  to 
bear  on  public  affairs  so  immense, 
that  it  is  in  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  that 
we  must  look  both  for  the  elements 
of  power,  and  the  shadows  which 
coming  events  cast  before.  Now 
nothing  is  so  extraordinary  as  the 
change  in  this  particular  which  is 
observable  not  only  in  the  organs 
of  general  discussion,  but  the  opi- 
nions of  private  men.  Open  the 
public  and  once  popular  prints — the 
Times,  the  Globe^  the  Morning  lie' 
raid,  or  even  the  Courier;  and  you 
will  find  the  Whigs  now  coercing 
and  chastising  their  former  allies 
with  far  more  severity  than  the  Con- 
servatives ever  used  towards  them- 
selves in  the  days  of  their  revolution- 
ary triumph.  All  that  was  then  urged 
with  such  irresistible  force  of  argu- 
ment, and  such  total  want  of  success, 
against  popular  orators,  democratic 
unions,  political  agitation,  public 
credulity,  and  republican  ambition, 
by  the  Conservative  organs  who  had 
the  courage  to  face  the  tempest,  is 
now  poured  forth  witli  an  unblush- 
ing effrontery  by  the  sycophantic 
renegades  who  direct  the  Ministerial 
press,  against  the  very  men  who 
raised  the  Whigs  to  power.  As  much 
as  they  formerly  adulated  the  rabble, 
do  they  now  reprobate  them;  as 
much  as  they  once  applauded  agita- 
tion, do  they  now  condemn  it;  as 
much  as  they  then  supported  Revo- 
lutionary, do  they  now  occasionally 
cling  to  Conservative  principles.  The 
inconsistency  of  such  men  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  sort  of  importance — the 
material  thing  is,  that  such  is  either 
the  altered  state  of  society,  or  the 
changed  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  so  disgraceful  a  dereliction,  and 
feel  that  Government  can  go  on  on 
no  other  than  Conservative  princi- 
ples. Can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
the  really  sincere  and  zealous  re- 
publicans, the  men  who  use  revolu- 
tionary language,  not  as  an  instru- 
ment of  party,  but  a  means,  as  they 
blindly  imagine,  of  social  amellora- 
tion,  are  utterly  disgusted  by  BucYi 
conduct,  and  openly  a?ow  their  pre- 


ference  of  the  Conservatives,  who 
have  always  opposed,  to  the  Whigs, 
who  have  supported  only  to  betray 
them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Society  is  com- 
posed of  individuals;  public  opinion, 
of  which  so  much  is  said,  is  nothbg 
but  the  aggregate  of  the  thoughts  of 
private  men, — the  loud  reverberation 
of  what  you  hear  at  the  fireside,  and 
discuss  at  the  social  board.  Now, 
judgiog  by  this  standard,  how  great 
IS  the  change  of  general  thought 
within  the  two  last  eventful  years  ? 
We  speak  not  of  tlie  decided  repub- 
licans, the  hardened  Jacobins,  men 
whom  HO  experience  will  convince, 
no  suffering  reclaim ;  they  will  live 
and  die  the  same,  roaring  out  for 
equality  alike  amidst  the  smoke  of 
tlie  Barricades  as  the  ruins  of  Lyons; 
insensible  to  suffering,  inaccessible 
to  reason,  equally  when  the  Bastile, 
in  the  outset  of  their  transports,  un- 
folded its  six  inmates,  and  St  Michel, 
in  their  close,  enveloped  its  six  hun- 
dred victims.  But  abstracting  from 
this  insane  and  irreclaimable  class, 
who  fortunately  are  still  a  small 
minority  in  this  country,  how  great 
is  the  change  of  opinion  among  the 
numerous  body  who  were  seduced 
by  the  flattering  language  and  lavish 
promises  of  the  Liberals,  and  novir 
have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 

{practical  tendency  of  their  measureal 
f  you  speak  to  them  of  the  Whigs 
as  compared  to  the  Tories — of  a 
reformed,  as  contrasted  with  an  un- 
reformed  Parliament,  they  will  pro- 
bably still  revert  to  their  former  de- 
lusions: but  upon  the  necessity  of 
resisting  the  Movement  in  the  ab- 
stract, putting  down  0*Connell  and 
the  Irish  dismemberers,  resisting  the 
Trades'  Unions,  and  getting  society 
back  to  its  old  and  tranquil  form, 
they  are  as  Conservative  as  heart 
could  wish.  They  would,  therefore, 
be  the  first  to  condemn,  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  the  principles,  if  utter- 
ed by  others,  which  they  themselves 
put  forth  with  such  vehemence  two 
years  ago.  Every  person  must 
have  seen  numerous  examples,  in 
his  own  observation,  of  this  change ; 
men  of  respectable  character,  and 
even  eminence  in  their  respective 
professions^  but  wVvo^^vlwsi^^^k^*^ 
h\aloT\c%3L  \filw\a»3toB.^  ^^^'^  ^^s^^'^ 
io  d:xaceiutV^U\>^^l  ^"^"^^^S^^S 


it  Hince  the  fall  uf  ilin  Duke  of  \V«I- 
llnictuu'H  adminintration. 

The  efiect  of  tliJH  cIihiij^i^  has  bet^n 
most  CunH|iicuou8  in  all  the  elections 
wbiuli  have  takpn  plnce  siiire  the 
funeral  one  which  wrh  ili'lerminpd 
hy  the  Reform  mania.  Out  of  MS- 
tveu  coDtexled  eltTtionn  whk-h  have 
occurred,  Plevpii  hare  terminated  iu 
the  triumph  of  th«  (^npervativea, 
four  in  thHi  of  the  RadicHlM,  aad  one 
In  that  oF  the  VVhli^H.  Tli«  narrow 
maioritf  at  Lepclw,  the  marked  defeat 
at  Uiidlej,  the  atill  more  tiiemorablc 
and  deritilve  orertlirowln  Pt^nhahire, 
Indicate  the  incratsiifj  diss'ilisjactiim 
Bt  their  conduct  even  ainunf;  the 
new  coufitltueneieB— the  mea  who 
were  called  into  political  life  hf  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  change  in  opinion 
wnon);  the  clotliters  of  Yorkshire,  Ibe 
ironmongers  of  r^talToTdNhire,  Knd  the 
ten-piiunders  uf  PerthHhiie,  have 
been  equally  remarkable.  Great 
mubt  have  been  the  dixappoinlment, 
enormous  the  amount  ot  previoua 
deluflloo,  bitttir  the  Ren^e  of  present 
mortification,  which  in  so  short  a 
ppTiod  as  eighteen  uoDths  could  lisvo 
produced  bu  extraordinnry  a  tohuIl 
if  a  dissolution  were  to  take  place 
DOW,  It  is  impuHsihle  to  propheoy  the 
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the  dreams  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  has  taken  among  our  people,  and  its 

wretchedness  of  infidelity.    If  they  consequent  wrly  interference  with, 

had  not  been  vigorously  met  and  re-  and  severe  encroachment  upon,  the 

sisted,  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  vested   pecuniary  interests  of  the 

would  have  spread  distress  far  and  most  respectable  members  of  every 

wide  through  the  whole  agricultural  class  of  society.    This  is  a  circum* 

classes,  through  them  depressed  im-  stance  of  the  very  utmost  importance 

measurably  the    commercial    inte-  with  reference  to  the  future  progress 

rests,  and  rendered  the  ultimate  pre-  of  political  change ;  and  here,  as  else- 

servation  of  national  faith  impossible  where,  we  may  perceive,  that  to  be 

from  the  labouring  condition  of  all  exposed  to  calamity  is  not  always 

classes  of  the  people.    They  would  to  be  unfortunate,  and  that  true  wis- 

have  destroyed  the  independence  of  dom  in  political,  not  less  than  pri- 

the  hereditary  Legislature,  by  the  vate  life,  is  often  to  be  learned  ra- 

creation  of  a  hundred  new  Peers,  ther  in  the  storms  of  adversity  than 

and  reduced  the  Crown  to  the  dis-  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
grace  of  itself  revoking  the  benefi-        That  Revolution  will   ultimately 

cence  of  past  sovereigns  ;  in  other  fall  with  unmitigated  severity  upon 

words,  submitting  to  me  last  humi-  all  classes ;  that  the  greatest  of  all 

liation  of  prostrated  authority.  With  sufiferers  by  the  changes  it  induces 

all  this  we  have  been  threatened,  will  be  the  lowest;  and  that  the  chiid- 

and  are  threatened ;  from  all  this  we  ren  and  children's  children  of  tlie 

have  hitherto  made  only  a  narrow  infatuated  people,  to  the  third  and 

escape ;  and  if  the  empire  has  been  fourth  generation,  will  lament  with 

brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction  unavailing  tears  the  sins  and  preci- 

by   the    Reforming,    it    has     been  pitance  of  their  fathers,  is  a  propo- 

snatched  from  the  gulf  solely  by  the  sition    so  clearly   deducible    from 

efforts  of  the  Conservative,  party.  principle,  and  so  uniformly  proved 

How  then  has  it  happened  that  by  experience;  that  it  may  be  consi- 

a  nation,  seized  as  this  has  been  dered  as  one  of  the  few  axioms  of 

with  a  Revolutionary  fever,  and  that  political  science.     Never  •  was  tbia 

too   of  the  most  malignant  kind,  great  truth  more  clearly  illustrated 

has  hitherto  been  spared  any  violent  Uian  it  now  is  in  France,  where,  after 

convulsion  ?  that,  abandoned  by  its  forty  years  of  revolutionary  convul- 

Govemment,  seduced  by  too  many  sions,  the  working  classes  are  driven 

of  its  higher  orders,  left  to  struggle  by  suffering  into  annual  revolts  of 

alone  with  the  malady,  it  has  sur-  frightful  magnitude,  and  the  cries  of 

vive.d  appai*ently  the  worst   crisis,  a  suffering  population  are  stifled  by 

and    exhibits     new    symptoms    of  a  military  despotism,  so  severe,  that 

amendment  in  public  thought  which  compared  to  it  the  ancient  rule  of 

the  warmest  patriot   could  hardly  the  monarchy,  with  all  its  faults,  waa 

have  hoped  for  two  years  ago  ?  The  as  an  age  of  freedom.   But  the  great 

question  is  of  the  most  interesting  danger  is,  that  this  truth  is  perceived 

kind,  not  only  with  reference  to  our  too  late  to  check  the  progress  of  the 

own  prospects,  but  the  great  cause  evil  ;    that    before    suffering    has 

of  truth  and  freedom  throughout  the  brought  wisdom  to  the  mass  of  the 

world ;   and     without     pretending  people,   irreparable    changes  have 

either  to  afiirm  that  the  danger  is  been   made — institutions,  the    bul- 

over,  or  that  time  has  sufficiently  warks  of  freedom,  overthrown  in  the 

elucidated  the  whole  causes  which  first  fervour  of  innovation — passions 

have  been  in  operation,   there  are  ofunquenchable  violence  excited  by 

three  circumstances  which  appear  the  mutual  infliction  of  irreparable 

chiefly  remarkable,  as  having  dis-  injury,    and    interests    inconsistent 

tinguished  the  progress  of  this  coun-  with    the    ultimate    establishmeR, 

try  under  the  political  distemper,  either  of  civil  liberty  or  public  pro- 

from  that  of  other  States  in  simiUir  sperity,  created  by  the  triumph  of 

circumstances,  and  to  the  combined  guilty  democratic  ambition.    VVhere 

operation  of  which  the  present  cheer-  this  has  been  the  case,  as  it  generally 

ing  prospects  of  amendment  are,  so  is,  with  a  people  delivered  over  for 

far  as  we  can  yet  see,  to  be  ascribed,  their  sins  to  revolutionas^  ^^stw^iss^^^ 

L  The  first  of  these  is  the  practical  %menDL^in«i\\  \%  Vmv^'wS^^^*  ^'^a^ 

/mdetic^  which  the  Reforming  mama  ex\m^Va\i^  \  »^  '^a*  im8\«^Ww^- 


■* 
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Yocably  ronsisned  to  an  old  age  of        This  separation  of  the  ttlgbtj  tor- 


slavery  and  degradation,  as  the  na- 
tural but  not  undeserved  punish- 
ment of  the  inordinate  indulgence 
of  politioal  extravairance.  Tliis  was 
the  fate  of  Alliens  and  U«)me  ;  this  is 
the  fate  of  regenerated  I'rance. 

The  irreat  ])rescrvative,  on  the 
other  hand,  ai^ainst  tiiis  melancholy 
pn)j?ress,nnd  the  only  one  which  can 
generally  he  relied  upon,  as  lil\'ely  to 
prove  eliicacious  witli  the  i];reat  bulk 


rent  of  ReFolutlon  into  a  vast  variety 
of  separate  atreams,  which  are  now 
threatening  with  detached  prostra- 
tion so  many  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  interests  of  the  State, 
may  be  discerned  in  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  every  profession 
and  class  of  society.  Ask  the  land- 
owners in  what  state  they  now  are, 
and  to  what  extent  they  find  their 
fortunes    improved    and   prospects 


of  the  per»ple,  is  the  occurrence  of    brightened  by  the  triumph   of  the 
'     *'  *      .V  _._^     democratic  principles,   to    forward 

which  so  many  of  themselves,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  lent  their 
enthusiastic  aid :  and  they  will  an- 
swer, that  the  dagger  is  at  their 
throat;  that  their" rents  both  for 
corn  and  grass  lands  are  rapidly  and 
ruinously  falling ;  and  that  the  threa- 
tened repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 


Huch  tnih'AWiX  wide-ppread  sulVering 
or  apprrliension  in  consiMpience  of 
the  cnnnnencement  of  revolutionary 
clmnire,  a**  may  undeceive  a  majority 
of  the  iiilluential  classes  ere  it  is  too 
late ;  and  reclaim  the  ])rodiiral  by 
salutarv  suflerinL',  before  he  has 
Htrayed  irrevcxtahly  from  his  lather's 
h(»me.     This  is  the  onlv  antidote  at 


all  commensurate  to  the  virulence  of  reduction  of  wheat  to  forty  shillings 

the  poison,  tliis  is  the  one  which,  a~quarter,  would    at    once  reduce 

there  is  a  reason  to  hope,  the  provi-  two-thirds  of  their  number  to  insol- 

denre  of  (hkI  lias  permitted  to  ope-  veucy.    Ask    the    farmers  whether 

rate  in  this  country.   Tlie  fervour  of  they   have  experienced  the  benefit 

innovation,  insttMii  of  belli:;  all  con-  which  they  expected  when  so  vast 


centratcd  into  one  va<t  and  impetu- 
ous stream  to  swer])  away  the  rc- 
inaiiiinL'  hiilwarKs  of  onler  and  free- 
dom, ha**  been  drawn  olV  into  an  in- 
liiiiiv  of  lessor  rilN,  to  remedy  the 
real  or  imaL'iiiary  evils  <if  the  difTe- 


a  majority  of  their  number  w*ere 
swept  away  by  the  Reform  mania, 
and  they  brought  in  ninety-eight 
out  of  the  hundred-and-one  county 
members  of  England  and  Wales  in 
the  reforming  interest :  and  they  will 


rent  and  liii,ddy  <»xciled  classes  of    almost  universally  reply,  that  they 


Bocietv.  This  has  been  a  circuni- 
stance  of  the  very  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  weiL'ht  of  the  torrent, 
which  i^rc-scs  riu'ainst  the  irpiu»ral 
and  imptirtant  in-'iiluticms  of  society, 
has  b«M'n   materially  and  providen- 


have  been  deceived  ;  that  their  con- 
dition and  prospects  are  infinitely 
worse  tiian  before;  that  the  manu- 
fd<-turing  interest  lias  gained  a  great 
and  undue  ascendency  by  the"  Re- 
form Bill ;  that,  in  the  existing  state 


tially  diininislicd  liy  tin*  anxiety  of    of  uncertainty  as  to  the  Com  Laws, 


every  cla»:s  to  aj»ply  an  oarly  remedy 
to  its  own  peculiar  i2:rievMnccs,  or 
el(»vate  itsclt  upon  tin'  ruins  of  those 
by  whiih  it  has  hitherto  Ljmmi  over- 
t«hadowed  ;  antl  thus  the  threat  fea- 
tures <if  the  CiMistitution  are  still 
iinchanL'<*d  save  hv  the  Kcform  Hill, 
while  every  interest  in  the  Stati' 
finds  itself  assailed  hv  some  lesser, 
but  to  it  most  formidahh'  antairon- 
isi.  We  hiiiKMit  the  individual  dis- 
tress, anxiety,  and  sullerinLT,  which 
this  iinivei'ia!  tlir»'ateiiiiii(  t»f  private 
])ecuniary  iiitfrests  necessarily  pro- 
dm-eM;  hiu  we  know  that  it  is  un- 
auiidahle;  we  foresaw  and  predicted 
\l  rJiiiinLT  the  transpoils  vA'  \W  lle- 
i'oi'iu  niiiiia,  and  discevu  \u  \l^  pve- 


they  can  neither  enter  with  spirit 
into  new  eni^agements,  nor  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  the  performance 
of  their  old  ones;  that  the  market  is 
j)aralysed  by  the  perpetual  terror  of 
approaching  unlimited  foreign  im- 
portation ;  that  their  capital  and 
stock  is  unceasingly  melting  away, 
under  the  continued  fall  of  prices, 
and  onerous  money  engagements; 
and  that  if  they  could  only  turn  their 
elVects  into  money,  they  would  glad- 
ly leave  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
join  their  happier  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Ask  the 
manufacturer  in  what  respect  he  has 
cxperitjnced  benefit  from  the  chan<;e: 
wiiWvj  >n\\\  «vvK>K<i\^  \JqsJ;.  a.  snirit  of 


I'erit  oneratiou  lh«  severe  t>c\\ov)\  \ii    \ivvi\3^io\^\vi^X\'5\\\\\^^%v^:iA\>si\%Nisi8e«c- 

I  \  •    \       i\  _. »- 'C    x_ 
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tlnuedyto  dettroy  the  verj  elementt  of  paramount  importaiice.  Aak  tiit 
of  our  manufacturing  prosperity ;  lawyer  whether  ne  la  aA  exception 
that  the  plague  of  Trades*  Unions  has  to  the  general  labouring  condition  of 
apread  uniTersally,  and  renders  all  aociety:  and  he  will  at  once  answer, 
calculation  for  the  answering  of  or«>  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  utterly  an* 
ders  impossible ;  that  at  a  time  when  nihilated  the  prospects  of  two<»tnirda. 
profits  are  ruinously  low,and  foreign  of  his  body ;  that  the  ferer  of  inno*' 
competition  uncommonly  severe,  he  vatlon  has  introduced,  and  is  intro^ 
is  assailed  with  imperious  demands  ducing,  legal  changes  of  the  most 
for  a  rise  of  wages  from  his  infatu-  ruinous  kind ;  that  the  business  on 
ated  operatives,  the  only  effect  of  the  Circuit  is  gone,  and  that  of  Weet- 
which,  if  granted,  would  be  to  drive  minster  Hall  not  a  fourth  of  its  for^ 
the  British  goods  from  the  foreign  mer  amount;  that  the  independence 
markets,  ana  extinguish  the  sales  on  of  the  Bar  is  rapidly  giving  way  un^ 
which  tbey  themselves  depend  for  der  the  continued  decline  of  bust- 
subsistence.  Enquire  of  the  work-  ness,  and  increase  of  commissions, 
men,  whether  the  Reform  Bill  has  under  the  Whig  Lord  Chancellor  s 
brought  the  age  of  gold  which  they  and  that  the  establishment  of  locu 
were  promised,  and  believed  they  courts,  and  dissipation  of  the  busi- 
were  to  obtain :  and  they  will  una-  ness  among  the  provincial  Bar,  will 
nimously  answer,  that  they  have  effect  a  total  revolution  in  the  legal 
been  grossly  and  shamefully  decei-  practice  of  England.  Enquire  of 
Ted ;  that  their  wages  are  so  low  as  the  teachers,  whether  of  the  young 
to  afford  them  barely  a  subsistence ;  or  the  professional  classes,  what 
and  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  their  prospects  are  since  the  school- 
when  they  must  take  their  interests  master  has  been  abrcNid,  and  you 
into  their  own  hands,  and  no  longer  will  find  universally  that  they  are  of 
submit  to  be  made  the  tools  of  a  the  most  gloomy  kind ;  that  their 
party  who  use  them  for  their  own  scholars  and  students  are  rapidly 
political  advancement,  and,  having  diminishing,  and  the  pressure  from 
gained  it,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  below  telling  with  serious  effect  up- 
complaints.  Enter  the  dockyards  on  their  fortunes.  Enter  the  paN 
and  the  shipwrights*  workshops,  and  sonage-house  of  the  rector,  the  nidi 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  ship-  of  the  college,  or  the  palace  of  the 
ping  interest,  and  you  will  hear  uni-  Bishop,  and  examine  into  the  condl- 
versally  lliat  they  are  in  a  state  of  tionand  prospects  of  that  most  ini- 
unexampled  depression  ;  that  the  portant  class  who  are  intrusted  with 
last  Parliamentary  investigation  has  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
proved  that  they  are  labouring  be-  great  duties  of  religion  and  morall- 
yond  any  other  class  of  society ;  and  ty ;  and  you  will  hear  everywhere 
that  the  reciprocity  system  first  the  language  only  of  gloom  and  de- 
brought  on  them  a  host  of  evils,  spondency,  and  percefve  a  general 
which  are  now  rendered  perpetual  anticipation  of  tne  time,  and  that, 
by  the  permanent  ascendency  which  too,  at  no  distant  period,  when  the 
'Hie  ReK>rm  Bill  has  given  to  an  ad-  ecclesiastical  Establishment  will  be 
verse  interest  in  the  Legislature,  destroyed,  and  the  first  of  Christian 
Ask  the  shopkeeper  whether  he  is  duties,the  religious  education  of  the 
thriving  in  the  midst  of  the  general  poor,  left  only  to  the  zeal  of  the  sec- 
distress,  and  he  will  answer  that  his  tarian,  or  the  indifference  of  the  Infl- 
profits  are  rapidly  falling ;  that  the  del.  Even  the  fundholder,  notwith- 
diminished  purchases  of  the  landed  standing  the  regularity  with  which 
interest  and  farmers  are  telling  most  he  receives  his  dividends,  and  the 
powerfully  on  his  sales ;  and  that  a  rise  in  real  amount  which  it  has  re« 
continued  and  most  vexatious  com-  ceived  from  the  chanjge  in  the  value 
petition  from  cheap  venders  strug-  of  money.  Is  not  without  hia  own 
gling  to  rise  into  business,  or  the  terrors,  as  well  as  his  less  fortunate 
numerous  sales  of  bankrupt  stock  brethren ;  visiona  of  an  equitable 
which  are  continually  gomg  for-  adjustment  disturb  his  most  pleft- 
ward,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  de?  sing  reveries,  and  he  Is  consoled 
gree,  dissipated  the  business  of  that  only  by  \.\i^>\«^^^ftMiX>^  ^^^''^Q!»^»' 
numerousclassof  customerstowhom  ^o,  ^^«iy  ^va%'''^%^'»*^^^^^, 
economy  has  now  become  an  object    in\e,"ftVcndkX,Va%>M».  ^  ^"^ 


Preitnt  f^de  ofPaftia. 


mlty.cftnbe  so  secure  aa  that  wlitch 
haa  the  tax-gatherer  for  its  colleo 
wr. 

The  multitude  of  intereBta  wbicb 
are  iothU  wayajiHailed,iiproi)netDg 
■  double  effect  of  tlie  moBt  imiion- 
■iit  description.  On  the  one  hand, 
It  baa  divided  the  streatn  nhich 
when  uniled  was  in-esIaVible ;  while, 
OQ  the  other,  it  has  awakened  nulti* 
tuden  to  a  Hense  of  the  dangers  of 
which  ihi')'  never  could  havt  been 
made  sensible  hj  anj  elTorls  of  uw 
gument  or  eloquence.  While  tbrir 
eyes  were  all  fixed  on  the  LegUlft* 
ture— while  evei^  imaglDatlDn  waa 
intent  on  the  projects  of  social  ame- 
lioration which  were  afloat,  the  re- 
spectable reformers  auddenlj  found 
themselves  assailed  bf  a  furtoua 
multitude  in  their  rearj  and  everjr 
man  in  a  superior  cJaaa  saw  his  proa- 

Sects  threatened,  or  bis  income  r^ 
uced  to  a  half,  by  the  pressure  from 
below  in  his  own  profession  or  lin* 
of  life.  Tills  practical  result,  and 
experienced  inconvenience  of  dla- 
turblnr  the  settled  relations  of  ao- 
clety,  has  been  and  is  of  Incalcula- 
ble Importance.  Few  can  discern 
bf  aipiment  the  force  of  objectioaa 
drawn  from  historj-  against  theore- 
tical lonovatloDs;  but  ererr  man  can 
perceive  the  inconvenience  of  losing 
live  hundred  a-year,  or  going  witn 
an  old  coat,  from  the  impossiblDtr 
of  obtaining  from  the  united  work- 
men a  new  one.  The  more  that  ap- 
prehension, anxiety,  and  diHtrust 
spread  through  society,  from  the  ex- 
travagant efforts  of  the  inferior  claaa 
ia  every  line  of  life  to  better  their 
condition  by  the  ruin  of  tbeir  aup^ 
riors,  the  more  certain  Is  the  reac- 
tion against  the  ulterior  march  of 
Revolution,  and  the  greater  Is  the 
ground  for  hope  thatits  progress  may 
ultimately  be  sUyed.  TheTradea* 
Unions  have  done  Immense  good  by 
bringing  home  the  anxiety  and  ap- 
preheniiion  consequent  on  the  ferer 
of  democracj',  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Its  noisy  supporters  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns.  If  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  Island  could  be  de- 
prived of  a  single  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  from  the  consequences 
of  revoluliuD  In  its  outset,  its  dan- 
gen  would  be  at  an  end  for  the  llfe- 
uoiA  of  that  eeueratloii. 
Much,  DO  aoubt,  of  tMa  fttCtol 


tendency  of  the  Refom  nnu- 
be  ascribed  to  the  rffrctn  of  i 
government  long  operatin|C  upl 
people,  and  the  babil  which  i 
conlerred  upon  every  claso,  of 
Ing  to  ihetr  own  imRiedlal«  t| 
from  the  effect  of  l««i*)ativ»  i 
atiODs.  But  much,  also,  is  pfj 
owing  to  the  origioa)  chani4 
the  mixed  race  of  mankind,  of  1 
fortunately  for  its  inhabltani 
population  of  the  British  IslM 
now  composed.  The  practM 
bits  and  methodical  ideas  4 
English  people  liave  beeu  pro^ 
from  the  earliest  times;  they 
probably  not  so  much  arisea 
lliefr  long  eslabtlnbed  freedd 
created  iL  From  the  infiiiify 
ciety,  even  in  the  daya  of  BJ 
the  ConFessoi  and  the  Heptf 
this  invaluable  feature  la  to  J 
Bcned.  The  Inws  of  Atfred* 
lished  in  the  elaihth  cpniury^atj 
of  social  organfiiation  far  anpd 
what  nations  infinitely  fkrtbj 
vanced  in  civili««tion  bav«  be0 
to  produce  in  the  nlneteeill 
may  reasonably  be  doubled  vH 
either  the  Pules  or  the  IiiA^ 
be  liroueht,  of  their  own  friH 
and  without  ejrtrinal  rotnpulal 
eetablinh  rational  forms  of  rgg 
liunal  eovernment  in  their  cmlj 
even  after  any  degree  of  puld 
provpnicnc.  Certain  It  isr  tM 
riDg  the  tlinusaud  yoani  of  lUJ 
litic^t  existence,  tliey  have  ni 
sort  of  advances  towards  Ute;! 
ment  of  It.  The  French.  vA 
tbeir  talent  and  energy,  havaf 
directed  their  efloria  towarfl 
acquisition  of  practical  advuri 
and,  after  forty  years'  convuj 
they  are  still  subject  W 
tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  a 
sive  standing  army,  a 
police, — the  irreat  evils  whM 
English  would  bare  aholisbj 
moment  tba  BaatUe  wsa  ati 
forty-fire  yean  ugo.  It  is  in  4 
explain  thete  diversliit^  by  1 
ence  In  political  liUtory  or  sitl 
aloae;  powerful  an  thene  sgeid 
they  must  bare  fallen  in,  iQ' 
operadon,  with  some  agent 
Btrongtor;  and  that  is,  probaMj 
origiinl,orderiy,andpraciiGa3d 
ter  of  tbe  Omhie  ur  Germa^ 
at  jikMoA,    The  roncluaion] 


ical  advuM 
u^'  convuj 
;t  to  ■  prd 
AamoatM 
,  and  *efl 
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not  that  the  Revolutionary  fever  is 
divested  of  all  its  dangers  when  it 
falls  upon  a  nation  of  German  de- 
scent, but  that  it  is  powerfully  modi^ 
Jied  by  the  character  of  the  people 
to  whom  \x  is  applied ;  and  it  is  the 
part  of  true  political  wisdom  to  ob- 
serve the  peculiar  dangers  which  it 
threatens,  in  the  novel  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  now  broken  forth, 
and  gather  consolation  from  the 
grounds  of  hope  which  arise  from 
the  previous  symptoms  of  the  ma« 
lady  in  former  ages  among8t  us. 

It  was  in  the  obvious  and  incon- 
ceivable departure  from  this  prin- 
ciple, so  strongly  characteristic  of 
the  English  people,  that  the  enor- 
mous danger  of  the  Reform  Bill 
consisted.  That  there  were  perhaps 
some  causes  of  complaint — some 
grievances  which  had  afforded  a  han- 
dle to  the  Revolutiuniats  to  rear  up  the 
discontent  which  preceded  that  dis- 
astrous convulsioD, — is  self-evident; 
and  by  applying  a  cautious  and  ju- 
dicious remedy  to  these  experienced 
evils,  the  Whigs  would  have  confer- 
red real  blessings  upon  their  coun- 
try, and  probably  have  secured  a 
long  lease  of  power  to  themselves. 
But,  instead  of  doing  this,  they  in- 
stantly set  themselves  to  confer  a 
vast  and  unlooked-for  accession  of 
political  poiver  upon  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  stirred  up  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  from  the  extra- 
vagant expectationR  which  they  set 
afloat  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  that  prodigious  change, — obli- 
terating thus  the  most  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  British  character,  and, 
instead  of  the  English  love  of  prac- 
tical improvement,  stirring  up  the 
French  passion  for  political  equality, 
'fhey  threw  about  firebrands  in  every 
direction ;  but  Old  England,  except 
in  some  combustible  placeH,  would 
not  burn.  The  original  character 
and  sterling  goo<l  sense  of  the  people 
appears  to  be  fast  recovering  from 
the  delusion  with  which,  for  their 
own  purposes,  they  were  overspread 
by  tlie  Government;  the  ulterior 
progress  of  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment has  been  modified  by  the  tem- 
per and  habits  of  the  classes  who 
found  themselves  elevated'to  power, 
and  the  chance  of  ultimate  salvation 
materially  increased  by  the  early  and 
practical  lesson  which  all  ranks  have 


received  as  to  the  inevitable  effects 
of  democratic  elevation. 

II.  The  second  great  cause  of  the 
reaction  in  favour  of  Conservative ' 
principles,  which  has  taken  place 
Quriug  the  last  year,  is  the  strength 
of  constitution  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance to  evil,  which  has  arisen  from 
the  long-established  habits  of  British 
freedom. 

That  the  resistance  to  change  is 
always  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  previous  freedom  that  has  been 
enjoyed — that  no  country  is  so  easily 
overturned  as  a  despotic  one — and 
that  the  habits  consequent  on  the 
long  enjoyment  of  liberty  survive 
its  temporary  eclipse,  and  reappear 
on  the  first  return  of  prosperous 
days — are  proponitions  so  uniformly 
supported  by  experience,  that  it  was 
with  no  small  astonishment  that 
every  close  observer  of  the  timet 
beheld  the  general  tempest  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  arose  upon 
the  promulgation  of  its  provisions 
by  Ministers.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
Liberty,  numerous  and  powerful  as 
they  are,  were  so  utterly  confounded 
and  astonished  at  beholding  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown  take  the  lead 
in  the  work  of  Revolution — the  pe- 
ril which  arose  from  the  monstrous 
coalition  of  the  Radicals  and  the 
Executive  was  so  excessive,  that 
they  wellnigh  resigned  the  contest 
in  despair,  and  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  long  arrested  only  by  a  re< 
solute  band  of  determined  patriots 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  whoj 
undeterred  by  revolutionary  me- 
naces, unseduced  by  Ministerial  in- 
fluence, nobly  fought  the  good  fight, 
with  no  hope  to  cheer  them,  out 
that  arising  from  the  discharge  of 
duty.  The  glorious  struggle,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  in  vain ;  during 
the  eighteen  months  that  it  lasted, 
numbers  were  converted  by  argu- 
ments, still  more  were  subdued  by 
BuflWing;  and  the  first  burst  of  Re- 
volutionary passion,  ever  tlie  most 
dangerous,  was  already  over  before 
the  Reformed  Parliament  met 

The  notices  of  motions  then  laid 
upon  the  table  were  amply  sufllicient, 
as  the  Whigs  themselves  admits  if 
carried,  to  have  torn  the  em^ke  Vo^. 


S92  Prtsenl  Slate  nf  Pitrtifn,  (JoM, 

In  the  country,  ever  slow  to  moTP.  with  so  mucli  whemenee,  u  \jr»a- 

and  unprepnred  in  ibe  fitst  onset,  ntca!  and  opprcsBive,  whpo  uttered 

but  perHcveriiJg,  lenaciuuB,  and  ge-  bf  their  opponent!  during  that  me-  ■ 

nerallf  victorioua  in  the  end,  gra-  tnorslile  iiru^lr.     What  n  triumph 

dually  regained  their  strenglh,  and,  to  tlie  c&uao  Ol  truth  I  honr  gloriou* 

■midst  the  general  oblocLiiy  wliirh  a  monument  to  ConsertsiiTe  pria- 

thelr  obvious  incapacity  brought  up.  dplM,  to  ■— ihltftylW  Mli 


on  the  Whigs,  silently  resumed  thfl    tli«MelvM«T^«p«BtfHiri 
ascendency  over  public  opintcMi,  to    tad  tn  Rignl«lii|>  ft*  ft« 

which  their  talents,  their  conaldera-    thOM 


tion,  their  passessions,  tbelr  priTSta  polttlflil  powtf  b]r  Oafr  Umilfmmf 

virtues,  and,  aboTe  all,  the  truth  of  OTCTthrovt 

their  p^Inciple^  so  justly  entitled  WeknowDotwhelheritshouMbe 
them.  We  do  not  say,  that  the  To-  nnkod  laona;  tite  subjeele  of  con- 
lies,  as  a  body,  htve  yet  regain-  gntnlUloii,  tiiat  the  Whi^x,  sa  a  ne- 
ed their  political  influence;  we  are  ceMttr  consequence  of  this  cbaoi^ 
quite  aware  that  they  h»e  not  as  In  pnblle  opinion,  are  fast  einking 
yet  done  so,  nor  have  we  uy  confl-  Into  obloquy  and  contemn  (.and,  a«  a 
dent  hope,  that,  without  some  modi-  polltfal  ptrty,  will  probably,  after 
fication  of  the  Reform  Bill,  steady  OBeortwoeeDeraIeiectloDs,becani< 
or  upright  principles  of  government  pletely  Blfinct.  livery  prrson  of 
ever  can  again  come  into  acUon  In  common  obserFation  inuat  hafe  an- 
this  country ;— what  we  malntrin  ia,  tldpated  this  result  from  their  sue- 
that  Conservadve  principlea  have  COM  In  carrying  tlie  Aeform  Bill; 
again  become,  or  at  least  are  beco-  that  aulddal  mrasure,  which  they 
ming  triumphant;  that  the  language  looked  forward  to,  ea  perpetuating 
of  moderation,  good  sense,  and  ex-  for  a  long  period  their  political  a*- 
perlence,  is  again  occasionally  utter-  cenden^,  and  which  is  destined,  to 
ed  by  Government,  and  generally  all  appoarwice,  to  be  the  liret  exca- 
put  forth  by  their  adhereQtathrougtN  ration  of  llieir  grave.  The  reason 
out  the  country  j  that,  though  itlll  of  this  rapid  decline  Is  obvious,  end 
styling  themselves  Whigs,  they  In  may  he  observed  operating,  with 
reality  have  become  more  than  half-  mora  or  lass  force.  In  every  party 
Tories;  that  their  infamous  alliance  which  for  eetfish  purposes  haa  lent 
with  the  mob,  to  beat  down  the  edu-  Itself  In  any  s^e  to  anarchical  pru> 
cation  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  jocta.  After  havmg  achieved  Iheir 
is.forthe  presentat  least,atBneBd;  Srat  great  revolullonsry  triumph, 
and  that  tliey  are  now  more  terrified  they  mnat  do  one  of  two  ihlofc*: 
at  the  frantic  allies  whom  they  made  tber  musttither  advance,  or  eiaud 
aucb  efforts  to  bring  into  power,  ■till.  If  they  do  the  flrat,  they  are 
than  the  Conservatives,  who,  from  rapidly  broucht  Into  coltisiou  with 
the  very  first,  foresaw  and  denoun-  all  the  great  interests  In  the  state; 
cedthem.  This  being  the  case,  there  prirate  rulu,  public  misery,  stare 
Is  yet  hope  for  the  country ;  there  them  In  lliB  face ;  the  dreadful  coo- 
ls liopc,  hecauHG  the  great  but  Inert  lequence  of  revolutionary  project* 
mass  who  were  carried  away  by  the  ta  forced  npnu  the  obaerva.tion  of  the 
Reform  mania,  and  supported  HI-  most  Ineontiderale  amon^  them.  If 
nisters  in  their  Revolutionary  pro-  they  do  the  last,  they  are  initnntly 
jects,  under  the  influence  of  a  per-  denounced  as  changelinga  and  de- 
tect delusion,  hare  awakened  to  a  celvera  by  their  former  democ.rsllc 
aense  of  their  danger,  have  broken  aupportera;  and  under  the  ublnquy 
off  from  ifae  peril  and  the  disgrace  heaped  on  lliem  by  the  claseca  from 
of  Radical  alliance,  and,  though  still  whom  they  had  so  long  beard  only 
professing  tliemselvee  Reformers,  the  voice  of  Oattery,  >hev  rapidly 
and  shearing  by  the  Bill,  the  whole  alnk  Into  contempt.  The  Conserta- 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,  are  tires  ahun  them  for  what  they  hare 
yet  steadfast  in  their  resistaoce  to  done;  tha  Revolutionists  execrate 
those  ullerior  projects  of  innovation  them  for  what  tliey  have  left  un- 
to which  they  glad\y  looked  foiward  done ;  and  between  the  two  lli«y  fall 
two  yesre  ago,  and  uncoMdou^l  te  ^  ^tM^^.  %au%*.^  la  di<  "  ' 
are  now  tiginntho  very langusBftwA    ^•'**^'"^^1,'*^_*'^'{^^ 
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two  great  difbions  <tf  preserrers 
and  aettrojrers— the  peril  to  all 
classes  puts  an  end  to  a  neutral 
l>ody;  those  who  are  foremost  in 
the  worlc  of  the  last,  can  never  lone 
maintain  themseWes  at  the  bead  of 
the  first  It  is  Uie  charge  of  incon- 
sistency which  invariable  proves 
their  ruin ;  the  practical  illustration 
which  their  own  conduct  affords  of 
the  falsehood  of  their  principles  and 
the  hollowness  of  their  professions, 
which  brings  them  into  contempt; 
the  necessity  of  facing  about  and 
persecuting  their  former  allies,  which 
exposes  them  to  the  worst  imputation 
on  public  men,  that  of  former  deceit 
and  present  inmtitude. 

How  long  did  Neckar  and  the 
liberal  Ministry  who  doubled  the 
Tiers  Etat^  and  convoked,  on  revo- 
lutionarv  principles,  the  National 
Assembly,  continue  in  power  after 
they  were  hailed  by  (he  unanimous 
transports  of  France,  as  the  saviours 
of  their  country  ? — Notthree  months. 
How  lone  did  the  Girondists  main- 
tain their  ascendency,  even  after 
the  period  when  they  had  14,000 
votes  in  Paris,  and  the  Jacobins  only 
22,  in  the  choice  of  a  Mayor  for  that 
city?  Just  six  months.  How  long 
did  Lafitte,  the  author  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Barricades,  continue  at 
the  head  of  regenerated  France? 
Where  are  now  the  Doctrinaires^  the 
authors  of  that  deplorable  convul- 
sion? Merged  in  the  authority  of 
Marshal  Soult,  converted  into  mili- 
tary despots,  the  aides-de-camp  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  mandates  of 
the  war  council  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  cause  of  the  rapid  fall  of  all 
these  parties,  so  powerful  and  irre- 
sistible at  the  moment  of  their 
triumph,  is  the  same,  and  being 
founded  on  principles  of  universal 
application,  may  be  always  calcu- 
lated upon  in  similar  convulsions. 
It  is  the  practical  danger  of  carrying 
their  principles  into  execution  which 
forces  them  to  pause;  the  impossibi- 
lity of  maintaining  their  popularity, 
if  they  do  so,  which  proves  their 
ruin.  The  Whi((s  are  not  destined 
to  prove  an  exception  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  (drove  Neckar  into 
a  contemptible  exile  at  Coppet; 
which  forced  Lafayette  to  seek  re- 
fuge from  Jacobin  vengeance  in  an 
Austrian  dungeon;  which  put  a 
price  on  the  head  of  Dumourier, 


thesavlourof  France;  Which  brought 
the  Girondists  to  the  so^old;  which 
destroyed  Biully  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  by  the  guillotine;  which 
precipitated  Lafitte  from  the  height 
of  popularity  into  public  ruin  and 
private  insolvency;  which  has  de« 
graded  the  modem  Liberals  of 
France  into  the  executioners  of  mi- 
litary power.  As  individuals  they 
may  remain  in  office,  for  God  for- 
bid that  they  should  ever  become 
the  victims,  as  their  French  prede- 
cessors were,  of  the  passions  which 
they  themselves  haa  excited :  but 
as  a  party  pursuing  its  own  mea- 
sures, they  must  rapidly  sink  into 
oblivion;  they  must  either  go  on 
and  become  Revolutionists,  or  go 
back  and  become  Conservatives. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  have  yet 
courage  ana  principle  enough  left  to 
adopt,  and  go  through  uith,  the  latter 
alternative. 

HI.  But  vain  would  have  been  all 
the  reaction  which  had  arisen  in  the 
public  thought,  fruitless  would  have 
been  all  the  efforts  of  the  Whies  to 
arrest  the  torrent  which  they  them- 
selves had  let  loose,  if  the  conduct 
of  the  Conservatives  had  been  differ- 
ent from  what  it  actually  has,  and 
they  had  been  infiuenced,  either  by 
the  passion  for  power  which  actua- 
ted the  English  Whigs  in  1831.  or 
the  selfish  alarms  which  mastereathe 
French  noblesse  in  1789.  If  tliey 
had  either  joined  in  afactiooa  oppo- 
sition to  throw  out  the  political  to- 
tagonists  who  bad  inflicted  such 
desperate  evils  on  their  country,  or 
imitated  the  French  emigrants  who 
abandoned  it  in  despair  to  ita  fate» 
where  would  now  have  been  the 
English  empire?  Revile  them  as 
they  choose-— calumniate  them  as 
they  may,  the  Whigs  know,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  that  it  is  the 
courageous  conduct,  and  disinte- 
rested patriotism  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, which  have  hitherto  proved  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  and  delU 
vered  them  from  the  consequences 
of  the  frantic  body,  whom,  by  Ga^ 
tholic  Emancipation,  and  the  Re- 
form Bill,  they  have  elevated  into 
such  perilous  importance.  Without 
going  farther  back  than  the  6th  May, 

YiaA  aViavVl  ^«i^^  ««*=^  w^^^te  \>«»» 


Whittlo  Harvoy's  motion  on  the  Pen- 
sum  List,  and  tbi*  majority  of  80 
nL'ainst  Mr  Stnitt's  amendment  had 
biMMi  converted,  by  their  Heresaion, 
into  a  inajoriiy  of  ten  or  twenty  in 
ta\(Mir  t)t  it  *r  By  tlii'ir  own  admis- 
^ii)n,  they  would  liave  f»(?en  destroy- 
ed ;  a  K;u!ienl  Mini^^try  woiihl  have 
])i"eii  in^talh'd  in  powrr  ;  all  the 
triM'at  iiiien'^sts  nt"  the  State  would 
h.ve  liiM'M  overiur!i«'<|,  niid  a  dt'eided 
Ivevoliition  e^ta)»]i'^hed  in  unbridled 
soven-i-rnty.*  I  low  often,  during 
the  hiNi  ami  presnit  ses>i«»n,  have 
tliev  \u'vn  on  the  MMve  of  dissolu- 

m 

tioM.aiKl  pre«.erv<'d  from  destruction 
tmiv  l»v  till'  elVort**  of  the  Conserva- 

m 

ti\«'^  i:eii»M-oij?«ly  supportiiiiT  tliem  in 
ih'Npite  ol  iill  former  discord  ?  How 
often  Would  tln'V  have  ]>een  fairly 
outvoted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  for  hueh  Hup[)ort,  and  driven 
fioin  p.twer  l»y  tlu'  \ery  men  wh(un 
Wn'V  lir(»uirht  into  Parliament?  Not 
oiiee,  bui  twenty  times.  It  was  not 
wiilMHit  reason,  tlierefore,  that  Mr 
DiUiii'l  Whittle  Harvey  said  in  the 
H'Hiso,  that  the  real  trovernment  of 
the  countrv  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Jjnnouiaiile  ]Memb«'r  for  Taniworth; 
if  is  the  support  of  the  ( 'onservatives 
upon  all  <piestions,  where  l^Iinisters 
are  not  re\olutionary  in  their  pro- 
ji'i-ts,  which  alone  upholds  the  rick- 
eiy  macliine  of  (Jov eminent,  and 
j)H's»Mves  ihi»  W  hiirs  frmu  destruc- 
lion  :il  the  hnnds  of  the  vt-rv  men 
wluMii  they  lirou^ht  the  nation  to 
tlie  verL'«'  of  ruin  to  introduce. 
W  iiat  a  trlori,«us  tril)uie  t<»  Sir  Ki)bert 
IN'el,  and  the  whob*  friends  of  the 
('•'ii^titutioii,  both  in  and  out  of 
P.iiiiamen'  ;  an<i  what  a  nuMUorable 
in*«(anre  of  the  triumph  of  truth 
and  virtu(>,  wln-n  a  n)inority,  hard- 
ly nuinlM'ririi(  a  hundretl  miunbers, 
ha>«,  in  fact,  a('(piired,  on  most  (juch- 
ticuis,  l)y  the  mere  force  of  ])ublic 
talent  and  juivate  worth,  a  prepon- 
deraliniT  inlbience  in  an  assembly 
ci'iiveiied  expressly  for  their  de- 
stiuction,  and  under  the;  hiirhest 
]>o«*sihle  excitement  ai:ainsi  their 
jn  inciples  I 

It  is  tljis  circumstance  which  ron- 
siirutes  the  important  and  leadin&f 
distinction  between  the  situation  of 
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England  after  the  passing 
Reform  Bill,  and  France  af 
convocation  of  the  States-G 
Vain  would  hare  been  all  the 
of  the  friend*  of  order  in  thii 
try  in  the  popular  party,  if  th 
servativeH  here  haa  done  as  tl 
of  property  did  in  France,  ai 
grated,  or  retired  in  despai 
public  affairs,  and  left  the  n 
ment  of  the  State  to  the  \V}i 
their  Radical  allies,  who  hi 
vated  them  t«  power.  Tlie  n 
that  Government  endeavourei 
rest  the  movement, — the  int^ts 
the  obvious  danii^er  of  their  m( 
to  all  the  great  interests  in  thi 
had  displayed  itself,  and  force 
to  put  a  bridle  on  tlie  march 
volution,  that  instant  their 
wa«i  gone,  and  they  would  hav 
reduced  to  a  minority  in  the 
lature  which  they  themselv( 
created.  If  the  small  but  rei 
able  and  consistent  band  < 
Tories  had  not  existed  as  a  n 
on  whom  they  could,  on  all 
sions,  fall  back  in  the  Legisl 
if  the  numerous,  wealthy,  high) 
cated,  and  respectable  Cousei 
party,  had  not  remained  un< 
the  obloquy  with  which  they 
assailed,  as  a  rallying  force  i 
friends  of  order  in  the  counti 
reins  of  power  must,  in  three  n 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Ref 
Parliament,  have  fallen  int 
bands  of  the  Destructive  part; 
timid  majority  of  wavering 
would  have  gone  along  wit 
rnlins:  power,  and  a  complete 
version  of  all  the  great  inl 
of  society  must  ere  this  ha^ 
sued. 

There*  is  not  a  Whig  throughc 
land,  who  is  not  secretly  con 
that  this  is  the  case ;  there  is 
liberal  or  candid  man  of  that 
who  will  not  admit  that  it  is  tru 
that,but  for  the  support  of  the! 
they  and  the  nation  must  er 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  i 
si  hie,  therefore,  to  over-estima 
benefit  the  Conservatives  havt 
ferred  upon  their  country,  by  n 
remaininp;  at  their  post;  dissf 
ting,  by  the  force  of  their  n 


*    \In*'ty-six  MiMiihcrs  vo\o.A  w\\\\  S\t  "^tWwtV  Twl  on  that  occa^ioll.      If  lli 
>f.i»d  aivay,  .Minist«'rM  \vo\\\<\  \\viv»»  Weu  m  vx  wut^ovw^  oV  \^.    \^  >\v*nV^\<5!;v< 

ttiUvv  sill*'     ill  niif  ithikVH  iv  huudT«'l\. 
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and  the  weight  of  their  characters,    their  own  hand  in  the  Metropolis, 
the  principles  on  which  the  welfare    and  the  gradual  reduction  of  every 


of  societv  depends;  and  replying  by 
deeds  of  public  utility  and  private 
beneficence,  to  the  load  of  falsehood 
and  calumny  with  which  they  were 
assailed  by  the  political  adversaries 
whom  they  have  since  so  often  saved 
from  destruction.  To  measure  the 
extent  of  these  benefits,  we  have 
only  to  look  to  France,  where,  from 
the   flight   of   the    emigrants,   the 


species  of  local  authority  or  power 
in  every  other  part  of  the  country. 
Nothing  is  too  high  for  them  to  aim 
at»  nothing  too  low  for  them  to  stoop 
to,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design, 
labile,  on  the  one  hand,  they  bring 
in  the  General  Registry  Bill,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  concentrate 
all  the  deeds  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ultimately  of  the  empire,  in  London, 


leaders   of   the    Revolution    were,    which  the  good  sense  of  Parliament 


from  the  first,  left  to  struggle  in 
defence  of  order  with  the  Revolu- 
tionists whom  they  had  elevated  to 
power ;  or  conceive  what  this  coun- 
try would  be,  if  Mr  0*Connell,  Mr 
Roebuck,  and  Mr  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvey,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Government, the  land  was  prostrated, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
the  monied  interest  by  the  spoliation 
of  the  Funds,  the  Church  by  the 


has  just  thrown  out ;  on  the  other, 
they  condescend  to  grasp  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  Procurators-Fiscal  in 
the  several  counties  of  ScoUand; 
and  deem  the  strippine  of  the  She* 
riffs  of  Scotland  oi  their  trifling  pa^ 
tronage,nece8sary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  boasted  popularity  of  the 
Whig  Administration.  While  they 
stoop  with  one  hand  to  pick  up  the 
appointment  of  collectors  of  assessed 


confiscation  of  its  possessions.     If    taxes  in  North  Britain,  and  take  them 


these  calamities  have  hitherto  been 
averted ;  if  the  Reformers  can  still 
lay  their  heads  on  their  pillows  in 
peace ;  if  the  Whig  estates  have  been 
saved  from  spoliation,  it  is  to  no 
efforts  of  their  own  that  they  are 
iudebted  for  their  salvation,  to  no 
moderation  of  their  supporters  tliat 
they  owe  their  safety,  but  solely  to 
the  generous  conduct  and  courage- 
ous patriotism  of  their  adversanes 
that  their  escape  from  destruction 
has  been  owing. 

Every  Government  that  does  not, 
like  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  rest  upon 
absolute  force,  must  depend  either 
on  the  support  of  the  property  aod 
intelligence  of  the  nation,  or  on  the 
fleeting  fervour  of  popular  favour, 
or  the  influence  acquired  by  exten- 
sive civil  patronage.  Their  revolu- 
tionary conduct  on  occasion  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  has  lost  the  Whigs  the 
first;  their  incipient  and  vacillating 
attempts  to  contradict  themselves, 
and  become  Conservative,  has  for- 
feited, or  is  forfeiting  them  the  sup- 
port of  the  second ;  they  are  driven, 
therefore,  by  absolute  necessity,  to 
the  last;  and  hence  the  numerous, 
unnecessary,  and  useless  commis- 
sions with  which  they  have  over- 
spread the  land ;  and  hence  the  real 
end  of  almost  all  their  lenslative 
changes.  Centralization  is  ue  great 
object;  the  concentration  of  allof^* 

cial  emolumeut  mi  inflnenc^  UAd«s 


from  the  Commissioners  of  Supply 
for  the  several  counties,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  entertain  the  gigantic 
projects  of  concentrating  the  whole 
roads  and  poor's  rates  of  the  king- 
dom in  Government  Boards,  and 
vesting  in  irresponsible  Commission- 
ers of  their  own  appointment,  powers 
in  the  administration  of  the  immense 
revenues  and  interests  of  the  poor, 
greater  than  are  enjoyed  even  by 
the  Judges  of  Westminster  Hall. 
The  object  of  all  these  seemingly 
multifarious  and  contradictory,  but 
really  uniform  and  consistent  at- 
tempts, is  the  same ;  viz.  to  vest  the 
whole  patronage  of  the  empire  in 
the  hands  of  Government,  and  sup- 
ply, by  the  attractions  and  the  sub- 
servience of  ofiice,  the  want  of 
support  from  eitlier  the  Conservative 
or  Movement  parties  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  design  to  spread  a 
Whig  India  Bill  over  Great  Britain, 
and  barter  away  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  for  seats  at 
Boards,  and  salaries  in  commissions. 
Sensible  of  the  obloquy  to  which 
they  are  exposed  on  the  pact  of  their 
Radical  supporters,  on  account  of 
the  necessary  contradiction  which 
their  present  attempts  to  restrain 
the  Movement  afford  to  their  for- 
mer efforts  to  forward  it,  numbers 
of  the  MlnlatAxlaL  vql^s^eiNki^ '^^qsk^^ 

^£  C^V««t$il  WVSii!85N  ^V^»iMB»»l 
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(ttV  when  a  vole  was  appriMchinfi:  in  man  must  be  prepared  to  go  the  whole 

wliirli  .ti)t>y   worti  tu  abaudnii  their  len^^th  of  the  Destructives,  or  join 

I'uruuM-    [tiotit'sioiiK,  and    throwini^  with    the    Conservatives,   whether 

upon  t1u>  (  onscrvHiivoH  thi*  burden  Whififs  or  Tories,  in  resisting  them. 

of  ri'j.rtiiii:,  by  their  jiiiirtion  with  Nothing  else  will  do;  the  old  idea 

I\llnist«'[.s  those  iUKuchiral  inua^iiircH  of  going  a  certain  length  in  Reform, 

whii  h    wfK*    Lrixrally   felt   to   be  anil  no  farther,  will  no  longer  answer 

ruinous,  but  tew  oi   the  .Movement  either  the  purposes  of  patriotism  or 

party  liud   ilie    courair*'    «»r.eniy  to  seltibhnesK. 

resist.     \>e  r<  joiee  to  tiud  that  tlie  As  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 

'I'oiii^  ]iuve  at  U  v.\:\\i  put  an  end  to  that  the  country  is  already  divided, 

thi^  di'«::r.M'ernl  Niiuillimr :  and    by  or  is  rapidly  dividing,  into  these  two 

inakiiiL'  it  a  condition  ot  iheir  tiup-  great  parties,  and  as  the   sliebteft 

]>oriot  (iovernnn  ntupontijeiVnsiim  attention  to  what  is  passing  m  the 

Li^t,  and  >onie  o:htr  (pie>tiinia  where  other  States  of  Kurope  must  be  suf- 

a  narrow  di;  ision  was  expected,  that  lirient  to  shew  that  these,  and  these 

the   IMini^tciiil    .supporters    F>hoi:Ui  only,  are  the  classes  into  which  so- 

stand  by  th(  ii"  si(b'  in  the  contest,  ciety    is   permanently    severed,   it 

tairly  bron  :lit  to  ij/iit  the  insincerity  dei^erves  the  serious  consideration  of 

ot  the.  ci.ipiraps  which  thi  y  threw  every  uprii(ht  and  patriotic  man,  of 

out  to  delude  the  pi'opb',  and  t>hewu  whatever  j»arty,  which  of  them  he 

tlieiii  up  in  their  true  ciiaritcter,  that  should  now  join.     If  bethinks  that 

ot'  prore>MMx  ot'  doctiiiii  s,  for  sciiihh  all  which  hsR  hitherto  been  found  to 

])ur{)o-M'-j.  at  (»ne  \\\\\{\  which  they  constitute  the   strength  of   nations 

kiuiw  to  be  wo  pcribiu*^,  that  they  arc  an^i  the  safety  of  indi\iduals  can  be 

coinrx'lliwl  to  r«"*int  theii  beinu' car-  dispensed  with;  that  the  Christian 

rit'd  into  eii'i  ct  at  anotiuM*.  Clnirch  can  safely  be  abandoned, 

I  ln'  country  is  ev:*ry  (hiy  more  an<i  the  precedent  of  spoliation  be 

rapidly   <r.\idM:^'   into    ]iarties,  iuni  without  danger  established  in  the 

/ ,., , ../.  __ii,..  (;o}i-.»'r\a'ives  and  the  relij^ions  instructors  of  the  poor;  if 

lleM.hitionist><.     'liie  /'■-'  fn//r't  oi'  lie  is  satibtied  that  tumultuous  masses 

tin*  W  id.-  is  de*iifu'<l  to  b.'  a**  short-  of  the  lower  orders  arc  the  proper 

li\(  d  ::s  t'lie  ri'iiiu  ot   l/iiiirc  and  the  bodies  to  disiMiss  the  intricate  sub- 

auih'iis   «.r  th«'    ll«'Vohiii  .n    ot"  the  jects  of  political  science,  and  can 

iiani.-.id.'s.  oil  the  o'her  h'd-.»  of  the  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  power 

ivater,  h:!s  ;.,'.n.  The  pirat-.*  is  every-  of  chaining  down  their  representa- 

wiuMi'  h  -i  '.ill.:  his  nue  coh;uis;  the  tives  to  a  particular  course  on  every 

ri'd  i'.i.r  ..I   K.'\(.liitiou  is  .'ii  nerally  ini|)ortant  subject;  if  he  is  without 

uniiiihd    by  th.*  .-Ijin  e.m-nt    party.  n))prehension  cts  to  the  consequences 

Tiic  l>i>v,.|.n.is  have,  l»y  th"  uicnith  ot  rinning  our  landed  proprietors, 

nt  tour  liiiii  bi'd  i-«>pr:'-enitit.iv«>s  of  and  ail  the  uuniercuis  classes  who 

tlielr  bol'.-  ill  !.iMu't»n.  di-chiied  that  depend  on  the   cultivation   of    the 

nothinj  will  satl-l\'  the;.i  !ii!.  a  c(un-  scdl,  by  the  unlimited  importation  of 

ph*ti'sepir.itii»n(d('MurcIi  and  Stale;  foreiirn  urain,  and  the  reduction  of 

in  oi!    r  wonU,  n  loiiipl.te  ^^epjua-  its  price  to  forty  shillings  the  quar- 

tion  el  the  (  huich  iVoin  liie  (  hurch  ter;  it  he  can  cahnly  contemplate  a 

proi>.'riy.  :  ud  couli-^caiiou    of   the  reduction   of   the  public  creditors, 

tithi'>  to -.he  (•oti;:.,!i(|;ii,.(|  t',i;hi.    Tlio  auu  spoliation  of  the  ereat  Savings 

nianufjcr  iriu^'  <p.'i.iti\4's  make  no  Hank  tif  the  poor,  under  the  name  of 

secret  oi  tliJ'ir  d<-i;."i-: ;  they  cjuisist  an   ecpiitable   adjustment;   without 

in  a  foil-  d  um]  oio^t  uin-.'avonable  <loubt  he  will  give  bis  support  in 

eJevrt'oM    of  thiir  own   waires  by  every  in^»tanl.e  to  the  Radical  or  De- 

nuaT".>  of  Tiatles'  I  ni.)!jM,  and  a  total  strtictive  candidate,  and  endeavour, 

dej);r>-itui  (d  ih(^  whoU*  a^nicultuial  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to 

I  oily  by  means  of  tin?  entire  abolition  advance   the  march  of   revolution. 

ot  th.'  Coru   \jH\\'>.     IIow  loni;  the  IJut  if  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  view 

I'und-*,  iJM^  ibui^e  <«f  INmts,  the.  Mo-  which  is  now  forced  upon  bis  con- 

ii;;rchy,  will  ^ur^ivc  such  Hweepjnir  victlon  by  experience ;  if  he  knowa 

r'/iani:/'s,  nu'^t  be  obvious  to  l\w  most  that  the  ndii^ious  instruction  of  the 

hupril\vU\\  (d)server.  'l\\e\M»Y\\\HA\\^  Y^w  \\\  vWWA^  vVv  >\\vw;vlCare  not 

thiiH   iijst.int   and    uiuV\**«iu\Hei\,  WaU  *n\\v  v»<  \\\(\:\\\^\\^*V>iX\\^<\«\»,'»,^ 
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Eitoblislmien^  it  is  impottible  that 
tbej  caa  receivo  either  adequate  or 
gratuitous  informatioa  on  that  mo- 
mentous subject ;  if  he  is  convinced 
that  the  laud  is  the  great  fountain  of 
public  wealth,  and  that  whatever 
cripples  or  paralyses  its  owners  or 
cultivators,  to  just  the  same  extent 
stops  up  the  supplies  of  wealth  hy 
which  the  whole  nation  is  main- 
tained ;  if  ho  is  of  opinion,  that  Re- 
form, uecesBary  or  desirable  as  he 
may  have  esteemed  it,  when  it  was 
first  introduced,  or  still  esteems  it, 
has  gone  far  enough  in  favour  of  the 
popular  branch  of  our  mixed  Consti- 
tution, and  that  to  go  farther  would 
be  to  overthrow  the  balance  alto- 
gether, and  leave  us  only  the  name 
of  a  monarchy,  without  either  its 
dignity,  its  stability,  or  its  protecting 
influence ;  then  he  will  give  his  cor- 
dial support  to  Uie  Conservative 
candidate  on  every  occasion,  and 
endeavour  by  so  doin^  to  prove  that 
he  really  desired  Retorm,  and  not 
Revolution ;  and  was  desirous  of  en- 
larging the  basis  on  which  the  repre- 
sentation was  rested,  precisely  in 
order  that  it  might  be  more  adequate 
to  withstand  the  storm  with  which 
the  institutions  of  society  were  ob- 
viously menaced.  By  so  doing,  he 
is  not  acting  in  opposition  to  his 
former  principles  and  professions; 
he  is,  on  the  contrary,  giving  them 
their  just  and  fair  application,  and 
only  preventing  them  from  being 
trained  to  those  calamitous  pur- 
poses with  which  the  enemies  of 
Reform  overcharged  their  opponents, 
but  which  none  held  in  such  utter 
detestation  as  its  sincere  and  en- 
lightened friends. 

Let  the  timid  and  selfish,  the  nu- 
merous class  who  look  to  politics  as 
they  would  to  their  own  separate 
estate  or  profession,  consider  well 
alto,  which  class  it  is  now  most  for 
their  private  interest  to  support 
They  may  readily  see  that  the  Whigs 
cannot  much  longer  stand;  that  a 
Government  cannot  continue  for 
years  to  go  on  reeling  to  and  fro  as 
the  present,  leaning  nrst  on  the  one 
party,  and  t^^en  on  the  other,  and 
almost  weekly  snatched  from  de- 
struction only  by  the  patriotic  devo- 
tion of  its  political  antagonists,  and 
^afrud  of  risking  a  contest  even  in 
*the  quarters  where  it  so  recently 
received  only  (he  most  enthuftliAUc 


support.  Let  them  recolleet  how 
long  the  Tories  stood,  after  they 
adopted  this  shuffling  and  timid 
course  of  policy  i  and  consider  well, 
whether  there  are  not  to  be  seen 
symptoms,  and  that,  too,  of  an  unerr- 
ing kind,  of  the  downfall  of  the 
party  which  lived  on  agitation,  and, 
by  the  course  they  are  now  con- 
strained to  adopt,  daily  irritate  the 
agitators,  without  conciliating  the 
Conservatives,  or  making  them  for- 

get  the  dreadful  peril  to  which  they 
ave  exposed  eyery  interest  of  so- 
ciety. Let  them  lay  this  truth  to 
their  inmost  hearts,  that  things  can- 
not go  long  on  as  they  have  done 
for  two  years  past ;  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  become  either  decidedly 
Revolutionary,  or  decidedly  Conser« 
vative ;  and  that  the  dubious  partl« 
coloured  flag  of  mere  Reform  will 
soon  be  seen  at  no  masthead.  Let 
them  recollect,  that  gratitude  is  un- 
known to  public  bodies  of  all  parties 
of  men  for  any  length  of  time ;  that 
the  old  cry  of  the  Reform  candidate 
has  already  become  stale ;  that  the 
point  now  is,  not  what  candidates  or 
members  have  done  in  time  past, 
but  what  tliey  will  do  in  time  to 
come ;  and  that  an  election  between 
the  two  parties  must  now  be  made 
by  every  political  man,  because  the 
Destructives  everywhere  require 
pledges  from  their  representatives 
to  support  measures  which  at  once 
trench  upon  many  of  tlie  vital  inte- 
rests of  society.  If  they  are  dis- 
posed to  support  Revolution,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  the 
sooner  they  announce  such  projects 
the  better :  it  is  always  well  to  know 
who  are  your  enemies  before  an 
encounter  begins,  and  better  an  open 
foe  than  a  false  friend.  But  if  they 
are  inclined  merely  to  go  along  with 
the  current,  to  support  the  popular 
candidate,  because  he  belongs  to 
the  stronger  or  ruling  party.  Jet 
them  look  well  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  before  they  make  their  ulte- 
rior election,  and  consider  whether 
the  decided  Revolutionists,  or  deci- 
ded Conservatives,  are  likely  to 
obtain  the  ultimate  ascendency  in 
this  country. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  material 
thing  now  to  look  to  in  the  choice 
of  candida.ift%  \ft  iiNv  "w^  <i^^»sS\ss«s^ 
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psuty  /»»al,  but  lialiits  of  business, 
aiiti  a(-i|uaiiitaii('('  vN'ith  i\u*  practical 
wants  and  situation  of  liu*  electors. 
A'-k  ilu'  <*li'clt>rs  ot  ICdinbui'i^h  or 
Lfitii  Im»\v  iIh'v  an*  ^ati.sric(i  with 
tlirir  rcpii'si'iitatives,  who  are  uu- 
(]Ui's(ioii:il)ly  liH'ii  of  cclcbiity  and 
tfilciit,  and  you  will  tiud  that  dissa- 
ti*>ia('iioii  is  irfucral,  and  cioinplaints 
iu  p.lnio^t  iMory  nioulM.  Tiu*  rapid 
chan.ri*  in  P.-rtlishin*  must  convince 
even  ih<'  uio^t  incredulous,  thai  the 
cry  ot'  llrt'orni  will  no  longer  do;  and 
that  it  i-"  in  vain  U)  attemjil  to  ImiI- 
stt'i*  up  io'lVeriive  or  unhusiiu'.shlike 
in>in)M>-s  or  4-anili'l.th's,  hy  an  appeal 
to  ih'ir  diufi  ine-^  or  lan^'uaiie  inree 
yi'.irs  a_.».      The  u're.it  thm^'^  to  widj'h 

el'.  (  t'M.s  ^>iil•ll^i  hiiW  look,  wiio  wisti 

to  r«"»isl  tin'  uliriinr  pro^M.'ss  of 
\{  xolulnni,  is  inii'irrity  and  rt'sulu- 
tinii  I't"  pii\  .ti'  riiaiMi'ii-r,  habits  «>f 
arii'i  V"  :..!cl  lui-.ii'i  •*-,  acnu.iint'ince 
v\  II '•  t!i»'  Id.  .11  iij'.'K'.-is  (if  -In*  couMi- 
tuiiirv  tii  •  ••  art*  ci  l.-d  iioiUi  10  re- 

mm  » 

a  s?.i:v»*  ill  tlie  country  as  buuis  the 
be>i  r-»'ruiiiy  :':Min-.t  aiqnii"«ccnce 
in  tiui^i'  ,»i'...«'nirai  nifasures  hy 
whi'h  all  iiif  p»»"«-.i»Nv(ns  ot  projMTty, 
of  \vii.iii'\  v\'  \t  It  i\ ,  au'ctpj  illy  threat- 
en<'«I. 

I'lii*  i:i-uhnr»»  ainl  inctuif-isti-ncy 
of  tilt'  \N  i.i.;^  in  ri»nst(]Ui:ire  <»t  tJH'ir 
U:-i>>iiii  tiiinnph  is  ie.;lly  astoiilMh- 
hi".  I'ih'v  sciMii  ai»solut«dv  to  think 
tlia?  th'.ir-  rvil.  tir  ijno;-..';t  jiartisJUiS 
in  'lie  '  iMinlr ,  wi.i  s»\ ;illo\;' anv  Ihlnu'. 
jNi),  iMii  rni  \\:iiitr\.nj  l>ii«ru>.!;  a 
l.oid  nt  til'  'i'i».'««iir\ ,  wiiiioui  an 
acre  oi"  h-i.d  in  the  eountiy,  di»vvu 
111'.'  lilH>i!^  «u  i!i-*  P.-.  !'.-l;ire  «  1"C- 
tu-^;  li.i;  'l/ii.  hy  J!|«; .^i  .  r-.;.i  dth  at 
tlii'y  -^n*.  .iiii-d  i.i  tli»'  aiii-mpt,  tin'y 
art*  n«nv'  ni  «p.;>in_r  of  Ildinl/iuvh  as  a 
c'U»««'  M'."',  and  en<.»M\  ouiiaif  to 
niak<*  a  I'u'.i'-niv  horon::h  of  a  citv 
Ct)ntMii»in;:  1  ii'. »»(/'.»  inh.thiiant.s.  Sir 
John  C.iinphell,  rt-jfcu-d  hy  the  new 
ct)nsiiini'i;<y   at   i^ulU'y,    is   to    be 


forced,  at^ainat  tlieir  declared  resolu" 
tinn^  upon  the  ne>v  constitueocj  of 
Edinburi^h,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  converted  into  a  decent  re- 
tiring^ place,  like  Gattou  or  Old  Sa« 
rum,  for  Whig  placemen  and  beaten 
Attorney B-General.  The  audacity 
and  eftVontery  of  tbisi  actually  ex- 
ceedH  bfdief.  Can  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  not  find  a  fit  repreaeutative 
amouj;  the  numerouH  weal  thy  and 
able  men,  who,  we  are  toltl^  support 
the  ])resent  MiuiKters  in  that  coun- 
try y  Where  are  tlie  Wld.15  lawyers, 
the  st)i'(/iiiuitt  illuminati  of  the  a^^e? 
Wliere  the  clique  of  the  Edinburgh 
U(>view,  who  have  been  praistiot^ 
thenhselves  and  each  other  with  the 
most  laudable  zeal  and  exemplary 
activity  for  thirty  years?  Sir  John 
Caniphell  whh  actually  proposed  and 
rt/.r,'  J,  at  a  i;reat  meeting  of  Edin- 
buri;h  eh'ctors,  and  a  deputation  iu 
con^eipience  sent  up  to  offer  the  seat 
to  Sir  Johu  llobhouse :  but  iu  Uie  in- 
terim, unknown  to  them.  Sir  Johu 
Campbell  is  fixed  on  by  Govern- 
ment ;  it  is  convenient  for  Ministers 
t(»  liave  the  Attorney- Geuerai  in  the 
House,  and  therefore  the  Edinburgh 
electors  must  retract  their  opposi- 
tion, convert  their  groans  into  plaud- 
its, ihcir  Ins.sf's  into  smiles,  and  bow 
to  the  beck  of  Earl  Grey,  as  if  they 
were  a  rotten  boroui,;h,  to  bf*  rolled 
over  to  a  purchaser  with  the  title- 
d-eds  of  an  estate.  Whether  the 
eleftms  of  Edinburgh  will  submit  to 
surh  de::rada>ion,  we  know  not;  we 
jnoplu'sy  nothing  of  a  Reform  con- 
stituency in  any  great  town ;  but  we 
ha\  e  the  irreate^t  liopes  that  they  will 
re>^>'nt  th(>  insult ;  and  of  this  we  are 
wt'll  a>suifd,  that  if  they  do  not,  the 
spirit  of  independence  is  extinct  iu 
Edinhurgh,  and  the  capital  of  Scot^ 
land«  as  the  laruest  rotten  borough  iu 
tlie  island,  should  be  put  down  at 
tin*  liead  of  the  first  column  of  sche- 
dule A  iu  the  next  Reform  Bid. 
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*•  Onro.  iDore  upon  Uift  waters.    Yet  onc^  raorr* 
And  tlio  waves  bound  beneath  mc  as  a  steed 
That  kuowii  his  rider." 

Childt  Harold. 


We  bowled  along  for  half- an -hour, 
keeping  a  bright  look-out  for  the 
frigate,  but  we  could  see  nothing  of 
her. 

'<  I  say,  Sprawl,  had  not  we  better 
heave-to,  till  daylight  ?  You  see  we 
can  make  nothing  out  as  to  her 
whereabouts ;  mind  we  do  not  run 
past  her  in  the  night." 

*'  Indeed,  Brail,  I  think  we  had 
better — so  heave-to  at  once,  will 
ye." 

The  word  was  passed ;  and  after 
having  given  little  Binnacle  his  in- 
structions to  call  me,  the  instant 
they  made  out  the  frigate,  or  the 
weather  assumed  a  threatening  as* 
pect.  Sprawl  and  I  went  below  to 
secure  a  couple  of  hours*  sleeps 
troubled  though  they  might  be,  be- 
fore day  broke.  We  had  just  com- 
menced on  our  salt  junk,  and  ha- 
ving each  of  us  filled  a  glass  of  grog, 
I  was  in  the  very  act  of  bobbing  and 
nobbing  with  my  illustrious  ally, 
when  we  heard  some  one  call  down 
the  after-hatchway.  I  instantly  re- 
cognised the  voice  of  Corporal  Len- 
nox. 

'*  I  say,  Dogvnnc,  do  rouse  out 
Mr  De  Walden^I  know  he  is  regu- 
larly done  up,  but  it  is  his*  watch, 
and  unless  he  is  on  deck  at  muster, 
he  will  be  sure  to  catch  it,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  that  he  did." 

"  Why,  Master  Corporal,"  respond* 
ed  the  quartermaster,  *'you  might 
have  put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of 
coming  down  yourself,  and  awaken-, 
ing  Mr  De  Walden,  and  so  you 
would  have  been  under  no  obli^ 
tion  to  nobody — but  I  won't  grudge 
the  trouble,  so  I  will  do  it  for  you." 

*'  Hillo,"  we  immediately  heard 
old  Dogvane  sing  out,  "  on  deck, 
there." 

«  What  do  you  want?"  replied 
Corporal  Lennox. 

<*  Oh,  nothing,  but  Mr  De  Walden 
is  not  here." 

"  Never  mind  then,  old  fellow," 
said  Lennox,  "  he  is  in  the  cabin,  1 
Buppoae," 
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Here  little  Binnacle  struck  in-^ 
**  Why,  Lennox,  what  are  you  bother- 
ing  about;  did  I  not  desire  you  to 
call  Mr  De  Walden?" 

"  You  did,  sir,  but  he  is  not  be- 
low, unless  he  be  in  the  cabin." 

'*  Well,  did  you  ask  the  captain's 
steward  if  he  was  there  or  not  ?" 

•'  No,  sir." 

**  Ask  him  now,  then,  and  tell  him 
to  say  to  Mr  De  Walden  that  he  is 
wanted." 

**  ril  tell  you  what,"-*at  this  mo- 
ment struck  in  old  Davie, — **  I  am 
deuccdly  done  up,  so  tip  me  the  caae- 
bottle  again,  and  I  will  make  an- 
other tumbler  of  grog,  and  then 
turn  in  till  daylight  —  for  even  if 
we  make  the  frigate  out,  what  use 
is  there  in" 

«  Hush,"  said  I,  «  what  is  that?" 
There  was  a  buz  on  deck,  and  a 
rattling  up  the  ladder  of  the  people 
from  below,  and  we  could  near  a 
voice  say,  **  Mr  De  Walden  I  he  is 
not  in  the  berth  below,"— another 
responded^  "  The  captain's  steward 
says  he  is  not  in  the  cabin," — *n[s  Mr 
De  Walden  forward  there,  Ikm^ 
swain  ?  " — **  No,"  sung  out  a  gndi 
voice,  sounding  low,  and  mollned 
by  distance,—*^  no  Mr  De  Walden 
here." 

•*  Is  Mr  De  Walden  aft  there?'* 
continued  little  Binnacle,  who  had 
spoken. 

«•  No,  sir,  no." 

A  sudden  light  flashed  on  me— I 
trembled,  and  a  chill  curdled  the 
blood  at  my  heart,  for  I  had  not  seen 
him  since  we  had  hove  the  schooner 
on  the  reef.  I  ran  on  deck,  but  as 
1  ascended  the  ladder,  **  Pooh,"  said 
I  to  myself, "  all  nonsense— why  put 
myself  into  a  flurry?"  And  as  I  step- 
ped off  the  ladder,  little  Binnacle 
called  down  the  main- hatch  way — 

"  I  say,  De  Walden  — Henry  — 
Henry  De  Walden — come  on  deck» 
man— come  on  deck^this  is  no  tbaaL^^ 
for   %kV^\%xV\Tk^— ^x  ^xii^  N»^  ^^ 
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tho  men.  "  Do  you  sec  any  thing 
at  the  masthead  'r "  said  one  to  his 
neighbour—"  Dot/ou  see  any  thiug  V" 
(|uoth  another.  No  one  saw  any 
thing  but  myself.  "  Look  there, 
Sprawl — there — by  heaven  what  can 
this  mean — do  you  really  see  nothing 
there  ?  "  The  worthy  fellow  shaded 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  kept 
twisting  and  turning  and  rolling  his 
head  about,  as  if  it  had  been  hxed 
on  the  ball  and  socket  principle; 
but  the  object  that  had  Fascinated 
me  was  invisible  to  him.  Gradu- 
ally the  figure,  without  changing  its 
position,  t/iinnn/,  and  anon,  like  a 
bhred  of  dark  vapour  between  us  and 
the  heavens,  the  stai's  were  seen 
through  it;  but  the  outline  of  the 
form,  to  my  distempered  vision,  was 
still  as  distinct  as  ever.  Presently, 
however,  it  began  to  grow  indbtinct 
and  misty ;  and  whatever  it  was,  it 
gradually  melted  away  and  disap- 
peared. Dc  Wuhicn  was  nowhere 
to  hefonnfl.  I  looked  back  towards 
the  dark  estuary  we  had  left  The 
sky  in  the  background  was  heavy, 
black,  and  surcharged,  as  if  it  had 
been  one  vast  thundercloud,  but  the 
white  line  of  breakers  on  the  bar 
continued  distinctly  visible,  over 
which  the  heavenly  moonlight  rain- 
bow still  hovered,  altliough  gradually 
fading,  and  even  as  1  looked  it  ceased 
to  be  distinguishable.  As  itdisappear- 
ed  and  melted  into  the  surrounding 
blackness,  even  so  vanished  all  hope 
from  my  mind  of  young  l)e  \Valden*8 
safety,  and  remembering  the  poor 
buy*s  last  words—**  A  good  omen !  " 
said  1,  "  Alas,  alas,  an  evil  one  it  hath 
l)een  to  thee,  poor  boy ! " 

*'  Call  the  watch, boatswain's  mate," 
— and  without  speaking  a  word  more, 
old  Davie  and  1  descended  to  the 
cabin  again. 

"  What  saw  you  aloft,  Benjie'r*' 
said  Sprawl. 

1  told  him. 

"  I  know  it  is  all  downright  non- 
sense— there  was  no  one  aloft,  and 
1  am  pei-suaded  it  was  all  a  delu- 
sion, Htill " 

*•  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Davie — ''can- 
not be — you  are  overfatigued,  man— 
you  will  laugh  at  ull  this  to-morrow— 
,  ,  but  poor  youug  De  Waldon — he  must 

.*'i/fj»  III  :i  I'liss— wc  t\\o\i'j)\l  you  XxslCl  W\vj^A.VVo\vovorboardwhen  wcdrofe 
(iiWru  <M  <M hoai il."  'Hit*  i\atk  oVjeel  V\\ft  V>ttVL  «vl Wwj  x^ttl— ^^^Vftl^j  m  ^ 
n-iuaiiK  (I   stock  slU\.     *'  WViaV  caw    \\\\«X  «l  \ftv\wvv\\<:\s  \«^w\.  ni^  "  ^ 


])elo\v',  "  .Ml  I).'  Waldon  is  uDt  hero, 
si,,"—-  No  .Mr  Dc  Waldcnhere." 

TIk',  hnJf  iiKMMxed-*'  Is  Mr  De 
Waitieii  iorward  llici c  ":  " 

"  No." 

*'  is  h«'  lu'low  r" 

*'  No,  hir,  110 — no  Mr  De  Walden 
nvi'v. 

Old  Blood vPolitoful,  kind-hearted 
soul  a^  })(.'  always  was,  had  now  albo 
turnod  out  -"  Why,  Brail,  what  is  all 
this  boilier  about  r  " 

*'  .My  d(»ar  Sprawl,"  said  I,  greatly 
I'xciU'd,  "  vounc:  Do  Walden  is  no- 

wIm'IC  It)  hi'  tiCi^l.  ' 

''  Noiiscusj*,'*  rejoined  ho;  "  why, 
he  was  staiidiii'^  closo  beside  me  the 
wlioU*  lime  we  were  crossing  the 
1  iir,  even  up  to  tlic  time  when  1  was 
feol  enouirh  to  .^7////  my  old  hat  over 
tlw  niJinhead." 

*'  And  so   he   was,"    chimed  in 

PiiUlplMilt. 

*•  riuMi  beat  to  ([uarters,"  said  I 
— **  the  gallant  youngster  never  miss- 
ed muster  vet — desire  them  to  beat 
10  (juarieis,  Mr  Marline." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  responded  the  mid- 
shipman. All  hands  turned  out 
{M'omptly. 

"  Men,"  said  1,  «  Mr  De  Walden  is 
missing'  — have  any  of  you  seen 
iUjI  : 

**  ^S^t.  sir,  none  of  uh  have  seen 
him  siuK^  the  stranirc  schooner 
slruik." 

"  Have  \ou  overhauled  the  mid- 
siiijuneuV  berth,  Mr  Marline  '1 " 

'*  Ves,  sir," 

*•  '1  he  whole  ship  has  been  search- 
i'd/'  said  little  Binnacle,  who  had 
just  returned  from  below,  "  cable- 
tier,  hold,  and  all.  The  boatswain 
and  carpenter  Jia\e  been  all  over 
her.  'I'lie  uunner  has  (»veu  looked 
int<»tlie  nia!;a/ine.  Mr  De  Walden 
i>  it'>i  on  hoard,  sir." 

'•  I'oo,  there  he  is  at  the  mast- 
head there,"  said  I;  for  as  I  looked 
up  I  distinctly  saw  a  dark  figure 
siandinir  on  tlii^  loni^  yard,  with  one 
hand  holdimr  on  by  a  backstay, 
while  with  the  other  it  pointed  up- 
v.aid-  int(»  the  ])ure  sky.  i  was  m 
a  t<jw('rinir  ]).i -vion.  "  ('ome  down, 
-Mr  De  Walden  -come  down,  sir— 
w\\[v\  i>  the  fun  of  all  this — whv, 
vour  ai»*«<'ii'e   has  put  the.    whole 
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U8  some  groff,  Brail,  and  I  will  lie 
down  on  the  locker  till  daylight." 

I  was  bewildered — my  mind  from 
my  early  youth  was  tinged  with 
superstition,  but,  nevertheless,  what 
could  this  have  been  ?  For  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  whatever  I  might  have 
drank,  I  had  eaten  little  or  nothing, 
and  I  began  to  perceive  tliat  I  la- 
boured under  the  oppressive  eflfects 
of  such  a  recoil,  as  one  experiences 
after  having  had  the  folly  and  au- 
dacity to  get  tipsy  on  unaided 
champagne,  without  ha^ng  stowed 
awav  a  ground  tier  of  wholesome 
solid  food ;  besides,  I  now  found 
that  the  blow  on  my  head,  hard  and 
thick  as  that  might  be,  was  begin- 
ning to  tell,  for  I  was  aware  that  my 
pulse  was  feverish,  and  I  had  had 
several  attacks  of  giddiness  during 
the  evening.  I  puzzled  myself  for 
balf-an-hour  in  vain,  and  after  I 
raised  my  head  from  my  hand,  by 
which  time  tlie  lamp  was  flicker- 
ing in  the  socket,  I  saw  my  brother 
lieutenant  sound  asleep,  and  worn 
out  as  I  was,  I  soon  forgot  every 
tiling,  and  was  as  fast  as  he  was. 

I  was  called  at  about  half-an-hour 
before  daylight 

'*  We  see  the  commodore,  sir, 
about  two  miles  on  the  lee-beam," 
said  Mr  Marline,  as  he  stuck  his 
head  into  the  cabin. 

"  Very  well — I  will  be  on  deck  prc- 
sently-^-how  is  her  head  ?  " 

"  Sou  til- west,  sir— but  the  wind  is 
very  light." 

Ho  retired — and  having  rigged 
with  an  expedition  unknown  to  all 
mankind,  barring  a  sailor  or  a  mon« 
key,  I  went  on  aeck. 

It  was  now  four  in  the  morning — 
there  were  clouds  in  the  sky,  but 
very  little  wind.  In  the  east,  all 
was  clear — the  morning  star  had  al- 
ready slipt  her  moorings,  and  was 
several  decrees  above  the  horizon, 
against  which  the  rolling  swell  rose 
and  sank  with  startling  distinctness, 
as  black  as  ink,  except  where  the 
fflorious  planet  cast  a  tiny  wake  on 
ft,  and  glittered  in  a  small  line  of 
silver  light ; — underneath,  as  a  back- 
ground, the  glow  of  the  advancing 
sun  gradually  tinged  the  aky  and 
everj  shred  of  clouds  with  a  crlm- 
aon  flush. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  wo  look- 
ed down  to  leeward,  rar  in  the  ateamy 
wnt,  tbt  decUning  ino<m  hung  g\«x 


the  dark  sea  pale  and  sickly,  as  a 
lamp  whoso  oil  had  failed.  She  look- 
ed as  if  she  would  have  dropped  at 
once  into  the  ocean,  and  the  feeble 
wake  she  cast  through  the  ascending 
fog  was  dull  and  cheerless.  There, 
however,  in  the  very  centre  of  her 
half  quenched  radiance,  lay  the  noble 
frigate,  rolling  heavily  on  the  long 
sea,  under  her  three  topsails ;  now 
rising  distinct  and  clear  against  the 
horizon  on  the  ridge  of  the  dark 
swell,  and  again  sinking  with  the 
li(iuid  ridge  until  she  disappeared, 
as  if  the  ever  heaving  waters  had 
swallowed  her  up.  All  overhead  con- 
tinued blue,  and  cold,  and  sereno. 

'*  Mr  Marline,  bear  up,  and  run 
down  to  her." 

«  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

And  the  deadening  splash  and 
gushing  sound  of  the  felucca's  coun- 
ter, as  It  came  surging  down  on  the 
heaving  swell,  was  soon,  but  gradu- 
ally, exchanged  for  tlie  rushing  of  the 
water  and  buzzing  of  the  foam  past 
41S,  of  a  vessel  rapidly  cleaving  the 
billows. 

As  we  approached,  all  remained 
quiet  and  still  on  board  the  frigate* 
We  stood  on— not  a  soul  seemed  to 
notice  us— we  crossed  her  stern-— 
still  all  silent,  and  at  length  we 
rounded  to  under  her  lee.  We  were 
so  close  that  one  might  have  chucked 
a  biscuit  into  her  gangway. 

"  Are  you  waiting  for  a  boat,  Mr 
Brail?"  at  length  said  tlie  ofiicer  of 
the  watch,  the  old  gunner. 

"  No,  no,"  I  replied, "  I  will  be  on 
board  presently. 

Sprawl  was  roused  out,  and  in  a 
few  leiOiwids  we  were  in  our  own 
tiny  skiff,  and  approaching  the  fri- 
gate. All  continued  dark  and  dismal, 
as  we  looked  up  at  her  black  hull, 
and  dark  sails,  and  tall  spars.  She 
was  rolling  heavily,  the  masts  and 
spars  groaning,  and  the  bulkheads 
creaking  and  screaming,  and  the 
topsails  fluttering  and  grumbling, 
until  the  noise,  every  now .  and 
then,  ended  in  a  sounding  thump,  ^ 
as  if  the  old  ship,  in  all  her  parte, 
were  giving  auaible  indications  of 
her  impatience  of  the  tedious  calm  { 
while  her  canvass  appeared  to  be  aa 
heavy  as  if  a  wetting  shower  had  juit 
poared  down.  We  approached^  and 
aa  \h«  Tiia3^Vix>X\^\^w  t^»!^\^:^^iw•^ 


002  Thr:  Gnu 

n^B,  and  presenlly  wa  were  boUi 

on  the  (ja/.ze)lc'fl  r|uarterdcck. 

All  waa  wet  and  uncomfortable — 
the  keavy  dew  was  dripping  dowo 
from  the  Bbrouda  and  ri);giD^,  and 
ererr  lumbering  llap  of  ibe  topsails 
aent  acold  shower  patteriatt  on  deck. 


oj'lhe  MiAjv.     Oliop.  t  V.  [Jttto 

bin,  a  chcKt  of  drawers,  uid  Uie 
crimson  curtains  before  Uie  stern 
windows.  The  portrait  of  a  ladf 
was  ti)e  onl;  DmamcDt.  a  buiutn- 
looking  dame,  but  of  llii'  J^aith 
eartliy,  noiblug  eUieiial  abuui  her. 
Ttie  cotnmodore'e  cot  buuK  well 
The  wBlcli  liad  all'  roused  out  from  aft,  near  the  »msll  door  that  a(>ened 
tlie  booms,  and  were  clustered  ou  the  iutu  the  iiuarter-galk-rf  on  the  slar> 
hammock  cloiiis,  looking  down  on  board  side— the  bed-clulbes  wne  all 
us.  Wlinn  we  ^ot  on  dock,  they  fol-  disarranged  as  if  he  bnrl  recemtlj 
lowed  us  ns  far  nl't  un  t}iL'  quarler-     risoD;aiidBt fJratwe tbougblbcnost 

deck  as  they  thought  they  might    bsTeMittta*oiMaHW»«n»4 

venture  to  do,  while  others  agaia    KoA  walind  feravdanlWii 

had  hung  themselrea  iu  a  varle^  of    deck.  _    ... 

waya  over  the  side  to  K«t  the  inar.        "  Where  ii  iWaWwJ— WiB 
•     ■■      I  to  l!ie 


crew.  The  old  gunner  was  arrajed 
in  his  pea  jacket  eud  blue  trowtwi, 
aa  if  he  had  been  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  led  sparkle  of  the  light  In 
the  binnacle  glanced  on  the  face  and 
chest  of  tiie  aun-bunied  seaman  at 
the  wheel. 

"  How  fa  %  Oliver,  and  Mr  Gar- 
board,  and  Mr  Donovan  i'" 

Any  man  who  Imb  lived  In  such  a 
climate  will  evince  no  wonder  at  the 


tpauiedtt 
Jiad  been  U( 
of  the  cabin  A 

"  I  lefi  bitn  in  the  cabin,  air— .Isup- 
pose  ho  is  there  eiill,  air." 

By  this  time  the  ruddy  eaat  waa 
brigbleuiiig,  and  the  light  tli&i  ehone 
through  the  stern  windows  canto  in 
aid  of  the  dim  lamp,  and  w«  saw  a 
figure.  Sir  Oliver  as  we  coDceifed, 
stretched  on  ooe  of  the  aofas  that 


iety  and  rapidity  with  which  I    atood    between  the  aftermost  gun 


put  the  questions. 

"  Why,  all  pretty  well,"  sue 
gunner.  "  Sir  Oliver,  Indeed, 
been  ill,  but  Is  now  better— and  Mi 


and  the  <[uarler. gallery  door,  on  ihe 

the     Ifltlioard  xide.     The    uinu    brought 

baa     two  candles  and  placed  ihe-m  oti  the 

Belli  Sprawl  and  luyeelf  had 


Garboard  is  nearly  all  right  agalii,he    been  raihcr  surprUed  that  Uie  cotn* 


took  the  forenoon  watcb  to-day,  air. 
But  aa  for  Mr  Donovan,  why,  air," — 

"  Never  nilad,  never  mind,"  aald 
Sprawl ;  "  send  down  to  Sir  Oliver, 
and  say  that  we  have  got  on  board." 

The  man    dived,  and    presently    bouttag  und« 
brought  a  messaffe  that  Sir  Oliver        "Wdwme,c« 
desired  to  see  us  In  his  cabio.  you  back  agUD. 

Wo  descended,  a  ■olitary  lamp  bear  that  yeu  bB*a,failt 
hung  from  the  deck  above,  and  lit  jeot— qultapnyarad)' 
up  the  large  cabin  any  thing  but  down  ever  atnoe  7MI  _ 
brilliantly.  It  had  the  appearance  am  far  from  veil  fat," 
'   j  been  newly  lit,  and  want-        He  roas  wad  ah^ok 


modore  did  not  iuslanily  addieas  u» 
as  we  entered,  but  we  now  noticed 
tbnt  the  gallaut  old  fellow  waa  very 
pale  anil  wan,  and  Uiat  ha  epoke 
vilh  difficulty,  as  If  he  bad  been  la^ 


gWliiw 


of  having  : 

jutg  oil,  tor  when  we'firat  entered  it 

waa  flaring   up  like  a  torch,   but 

gradually  declined  until  we  could 

ocarcely  see  about  us.    Aa  you  have 

not  been  below  before,  I  will  deacribe 

it. 


ah«ok.hn^*i* 

bothof  uairiih  aUMa  iiMdt«a~ 

allty .of manner.  ■-     ..     ij.„/T 
"  ait  down,  geutlcm^.-wtlMd 
sit  down.    UowBi'd,  get  coffettjt  J 
hiinded. 


You  have  lind  aome  Gghtiii 
The  cabin  waa  very  )at;ge,  oven  for    suppose— indeed,  we  beard  the  ' 


hUnT!!!^ 


iiu^T 


a  vessel  of  her  claas,  and  waa  not    distinctly  enough." 

aubdivided  iu  any  way.  There  waro        "  Yes,  commodore,"  said  Sprawl, 

four  guns,  long  twenty-foura,  two    "  enough  and  to  spare  of  that;  but, aa 

of  a  aide,  but  the  devil  a  aticlc  of    you  have  guessed,  we  were  unahl* 

furniture  In  it,  wUh  the  euevdni    tobringoutihepolacre— abenowlUa 

of  the    table  In   the  nAUle,  «q&    ktHk\u'CaBT\\«.^:' 

■ix  or  Bflvea  ch^ra,  two  VUix  wi       "  ^.^)^>'^^t!^  j^^B^^ 
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bf ;  but  I  hope  you  have  not  \ofit 
any,  at  least  not  many  of  the  people 
— none  killed  I  hope  ? — i\\\%  liorriole 
climate  will  leave  feiv  of  us  for  gun* 
powder  soon — none  killed  I  hope  ? — 
a  few  wounded,  of  course,  I  bargain 
for" 

Sprawl  was  silent  for  a  minute, 
and  then  handed  him  the  return.— 
«  Indeed,  Sir  Oliver,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  grieved  to  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
a  bad  business ;  we  have  lost  several 
excellent  men,  and  our  doctor's  list 
is  also  heavy;  however,  all  the 
wounded  are  likely  to  do  well." 

The  commodore  took  the  paper  in 
his  nervous  hand,  and  as  he  read  the 
official  account  of  our  adventure,  it 
shook  violently,  and  his  pale  lip 
quivered,  as  he  exclaimed  from  time 
to  time — ^^  God  bless  me,  how  un- 
fortunate !  how  miserably  unfortu- 
nate! But,  gentlemen,  you  deserve  all 
E raise — you  have  behaved  nobly,  gal- 
mtly.  i  have  no  heart,  however,  to 
read  the  return.  You  have  had  how 
many  killed  ?"  turning  to  me. 

I  mentioned  the  number. 

«*  And  wounded?" 

I  also  gave  him  the  information  he 
desired  in  this  respect. 

'<  Merciful  Heaven  I "  groaned  the 
excellent  man — "  but  it  cannot  be 
helped-^it  cannot  be  helped.  Pray," 
saia  he,  the  tone  of  his  voice  changed 
—I  noticed  it  quavered,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  screw  his  words  through  his 


ever ;  the  ague  of  his  lip  increased, 
and  his  whole  frame  trembled 
violently,  as  he  said  in  a  weak  ner- 
vous voice — ^  Mr  De  Walden,  did 
you  say,  what  of  him  ?  You  just 
now  said  i^one  of  the  young  gentle- 
men were  either  killed  or  wounded." 
And  he  looked  first  at  Sprawl  and 
then  at  me,  but  both  of  us  were  so 
taken  aback  by  such  unusual  and 
unaccountable  conduct,  that  for  a 
second  or  two  we  could  make  no 
answer. 

At  length  I  rallied  my  wits  about 
me.  '*  You  are  right,  sir,  none  of  the 
midshipmen  were  hurt»  but  Mr  De 
Walden" 

"  Mr  De  Walden  again ! — what  can 
you  mean  ?  Speak  out,  for  the  love 
of  mercy" — and  he  seized  my  arm, 
and  then  shrunk  away  from  me  again, 
and  held  up  his  hand,  as  if  he  could 
not  stand  the  bearing  of  what  I  might 
utter. 

*<  DonU  say  it,  Mr  Brail ;  don't,  if 
YOU  regard  me,  say  it;"  and  he. lay 
back,  and  held  both  hands  on  hit 
eyes,  and  sobbed  audibly. 

Sprawl  and  I  again  exchanged 
looks,  but  neither  of  us  could  find  it 
in  our  hearts  to  speak* 

At  length  the  old  man  made  a  vio- 
lent eflfort  at  composure,—"  Gentle- 
men, you  will  both  pardon  me  i  dis- 
ease has  broken  me  down,  and  fkirly 
unhinged  me ;  and  I  could,  as  you 
see,  cry  like  a  woman.  I  had,  Indeed, 


clenched  teeth  with  difficulty,  all  of    a  very  peculiar  cause  for  loving  that 


which  surprised  me  a  good  deal — 
"  none  of  the  boys — the  young  gen- 
tlemen— none  of  the  midshipmen  are 
hurt,  or"— 

He  seemed  afraid  to  pronounce  the 
word  *^  killed."  Sprawl  looked  at  me. 
He  saw  that  I  hung  in  the  wind. 

"  Why,  no,  sir,"  said  I,  since  I  saw 
it  was  left  to  me  to  speak.  "  Why, 
no,  none  of  them  seriously  hurt." 


poor  boy.  I  fancy,  God  help  me*' 
—here  the  large  tears  streamed  over 
his  old  cheeks,  that  had  stood  the 
washing  up  of  many  a  salt  spray— 
"that!  see  him  now!" 

<'  Where?"  said  I,  somewhat 
startled.  He  did  not  notice  the  in- 
terruption. 

'*  I  believe  he  had  not  an  enemy 
in  the  world ;  I  am  sure  he  will  be 


*' Nor  killed?"  said  the  commodore,    lamented  by  every  man  and  officer 
affecting  to  be  at  case,  as  he  lay  back    in  the  ship,  poor  young  fellow.    But 


on  his  sofa.  '*  I  am  glad  of  it — I 
thank  heaven  for  it.  But  really  I  am 
so  weak  from  this  confoundea  com- 
plaint!" 

"  No^  sir,"  said  old  Davie,  "  none 
of  the  midshipmen  are  either  killed 
or  wounded,  but  Mr  De  Walden"— 


come,  gentlemen,  enough  and  to 
spare  ofthis" — and  he  rose  up,  and 
strode  across  the  cabin,  speaking  with 
a  forced  composure,  as  we  could 
easily  perceive.  *'  We  must  all  die, 
in  a  sick  bed  or  in  action— either  on 


shore  or  at  sea ;  and  those  who,  like 
He  suddenly  raised  himself  into  a    him,  fall  while  fighting  gallantly,  are 
sitting  position,  and  tlie  increasing    better  off  than  others  who   dra^ 
daylight,  that  streamed  through  the    thrQUf|K  ^  \ft.^\s>\%  %Sk^  <^\s^>^  ^^- 
stern  windows,  and  the  scuttle  over-    eaae.    '^Vwk  \%  >3t\\fe  ^'8acc^%  ^^^^ 
head,  nhQwei  that  he  was  paler  tbvn   mwa\\>^v  W  ^s^  >x»— ^'^^^^'^^ 
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done  1    Peua  ta  blm,  poor  bojr )  has  htm  spared  iLia  miBerf— wauM 

pMc«  to  him."  Uiat  I  b*i  alaa  been  In  1117  fn\fi  be- 

Thinking  he  wm  nad,  1  esTenl  fdre-^^Ilai,  bul"— hln  lone  luddpnly 

timci    tried  to  break  In,  and  d)*-  b«eMMMK«  and  threalcBlnf;,  and 

biirlheo  mjt  mind  of  the  whole  Mor;  1  he  nlmA  Ma  hand  riose  to  my  fare, 

taut   he   always   waved    me    down  I  thought  he  would  have  •truck  me 

ImpaUentir,  and  cantioued  to  walk  —"  But  how  came  ll,  Mr  Brail— Mr 

backward!  and  forwarda  rcry  irope-  Sprawl,  I  tec.  It  Sfathlem— but  yun 

tuously.  have  been  wounded,  ea  1  fill  aneak 

At  length  he  made  a  full  atop,  and  to  you.    Hnw  cvnie  it,  tir.  that  lie  la 

looked  eameitly  in  the  firet  lieu-  mtisingf  Honrost  have  heen  dcnert- 

tenant'irace— "HebeharedgallaBt-  ed,  sir— forBshea— left  to  bU  fato — 

If,  and  died  noblj— ^1  his  wounda  andBUcharBte!— whileyoii.mjrwoT- 

In  the  front f"  thy  lieuteoanta,  wpre  wisnty  Inokiog 

I  could  allow  thia  to  go  on  no  out  for  t,  aound  skin  and  tulvtf." 
longer.  "  Why,  Sir  Oliver,  yotng  Wo  were  both  »o  utterly  taken  by 
De  mldenisnotkilledieofaruwe  Bvrpriae  at  this  furious  climax,  U 
know."  what  wo  began  to  coohider  tiie  coin- 
He  gftsped^^auglit  mj  arm  con-  nodoro'a  Inaaniiy,  tbni  neither  the 
VDlsirely — and  burst  Into  a  weak  fint  Ittutenant  nor  myself,  notwith- 
byateilcal  lau|;h— "Not dead?"  attndlng  all  that  hnd  parsed,  oauM 

"  No,  sir  J  none  of  us  can  Bay  that  apeak,  which  gave  Sir  OJIrer  time  to 

be  Is  dead.    He  did  indeed  behave  breathe  asd  continue  in  the  tame 

most  gallantly  through  the  whole  af-  tone  of  fiendlike  acerbity — "  If  1  live, 

fair;  hut" jou  slialt  bothanswer  fortlilsbefore 

"  But  what?"  said  lie— hia  eyea  a  court-martial.    Yes;  and  if  you 

aparklinit,  bis  brows  knit,  and  hIa  escape  there,  yoti  s/ifill  nol  eteape 

features  hiae  and  piorhed,  ta  If  he  me." 

hadBeenaBpectre— "Butwhat?  Mr        "  Commodore— Sir  OUtm,"  said 

Brail ;  for  God  Almlghty'a  aake,  tell  Sprawl,  deeply  atung ;  "  by  Hc^ktmi, 

me  tlie  worBt  at  once."  Sir  Oliver,  you  will  make  ma  forft** 

"  Sir  Oliver,  be  is  misting,"  who  1  am, and  where  lam.     Youdo 

His  hands  dropped  liy  his  side,  aa  me,  you  do  Mr  Brail,  and  the  whole 
If  suddenly  struck  with  palsy;  his  of  the  party  engaged,  exceeding  la- 
jaw  fell,  and  his  voice  became  hoi-  Justice— the  grossest  iojustlce ;  but 
low,  tremulous,  and  indistinct,  aa  1  will  leave  the  cabin ;  I  dare  not 
if  the  muicles  of  his  lips  and  tonguo  trust  myself  any  longer.  I  have 
refused  to  dolheir  office.  Whenhe  aerved  with  you, SirOirver,foT««ren 
apokc,  it  aeemed  os  if  the  words  had  f  cArs,  in  three  dlfTerent  tlilpn,  and, 
b«en  formed  in  Ills  throat— "  Jtfu#-  to  my  knowledge,  we  have  never, 
tag'"  until  this  moment,  bad  an  angry 

"  Yes,  Sir  Oliver,"  said  Sprawl,  word  logdher"— and  hem  lb«  noble 

utterly  thunderttruck  at  bla  aupe-  fellow  drew  hlmaelf  up  proudly — 

rior's  conduct—"  Mr  De  Walden  is  "  and  I  will  yet  put  it  to  you  your- 

minuiig."  aelf,  when  you  org  yourself,  whether 

The  old  mnn  stnggcrcd,  and  would  in  all  that  time  you  ever  kn<iw  me 

have  fnileo,  had  he  not  c^uglit  bold  falling  in  my  duty  to  my  king  and 

of  the  scroll  head  of  the  sofa.     I  country— nhetlier,  during  the  whole 

thought  he  had  fainted,  hut  he  gra-  aeveo  yean,  you,  air— aye,  or  any 

dually  recovered  himself  and  stood  man  In  the  ships  we  have  aerved  In 

erect.    There  was  a  long  pause.    At  together— can  now  lay,  or  ever  a*- 

lenelh  he  made  a  step  tuwarda  us,  tempted  to  lay,  any  action  or  doed  M 

■nd  said,  with  an  expression  of  the  my  door  derogatory  to  my  clianM;t«T 

most  bitter  irony — "  So,  gentlemen,  ks  an  nflicer,  or  that  in  any  Uie  MnilU 

Hr  De  Walden  is  missing  1  the  only  oat  degree  sullied  my  reputation  as  a 

officer  missing  Is  a  poor  young  mid-  gentleman." 

ahlpmon ;  a  prisoner  amongst  these        This  unlooked-for  apunk  on  eld 

mra^es,  forsooth ;  a  prisoner  I    Oli,  Davie's  part,  atartitd  me,  aad  evf- 

God !  I  could  have  brooked  Vtew^^^  dcaHy  made  a  atroog  Impression  on 

of  ills  death,  but  a  prieotker,  ab&  \ix  t^  «iitii\«&  -MsntA  lA  ^^ca  aU 
the  Dower  of  auch  ta  «imiot  I    Ob,    iwitetft\  wiv****^^  »»  ^^^ 
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the  tears  hopped  over  his  iron  vis- 
age—"  But»  if  it  is  to  be  so,  I  will 
save  you  the  trouble,  Sir  Oliver,  of 
bringing  me  to  a  court-martial"— he 
paused  for  a  good  space — *^  Sir  Oliver 
Oalrolank,  I  demand  it*' 

The  commodore  had  by  this  lain 
down  again  on  the  sofa,  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  pillow,  and  his 
arms  clasped  on  his  breast,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  effigy  on  a  tombstone. 
For  a  minute  he  did  not  utter  a  word 
—at  length—*'  David  Sprawl,  man 
and  boy,  I  have  known  you  five-and- 
twenty  years ;  that  vour  promotion 
has  not  kept  pace  with  your  merits, 
I  re^t,  almost  as  much  as  you  your- 
selfcan  do ;  but,  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  you  Icnew  I  had  been  ill, 
and  at  your  hands  I  had  expected 
more'*— - 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Sir  Oliver— I 
had  looked  for  other  things;  but  mine 
has  been  a  life  of  disap{K»intment'* 

Sir  Oliver  rallied,  and  rose,  ill  as 
he  was,  and,  stepping  up  to  him,  he 
laid  hold  of  old  Bloody  Politeful's 
large  bony  hand—**  Mr  Sprawl,  I — 
I  beg  pardon — illness  ana  anxiety, 
as  I  said  before,  have  broke  me 
down ;  to  you  and  Mr  Brail  I  offer 
my  apology ;  as  brave  men  I  know 
you  won^  refuse  it;  bad  health  is 
my  excuse ;— but  neither  of  you  can 
imagine  the  ties  that  bound  me  to 
that  beautiful^that  most  excellent 
boy,  young  De  Walden." 

I  now  thought  it  was  my  turn,  and 
made  a  rally—**  Why,  Sir  Oliver,  I 
am  sure  that  neither  Mr  Sprawl  nor 
myself  would  yield,  even  to  you,  in 
regard  for  him.*'  He  shook  his 
head.  **  Indeed,  sir,  we  both  Imew 
the  poor  boy  well;  and"— here  I 
plucked  up  courage,  and  determined 
in  my  own  mind  that  I  would  clap 
a  stopper  on  our  being  ridden  rough- 
shod over  in  this  sort  of  way — ^but 
the  commodore,  far  from  showing 
fight,  quietly  allowed  me  to  say  out 
my  say — **  We  both  knew  him  well 
—a  finer  or  a  braver  lad  never  step- 
ped ;  and  I  fancy,  when  I  say  so,  I 
answer  not  only  for  Mr  Sprawl  and 
mpelf,  but  for  every  man  who  was 
with  us  in  this  ill-fated  expedition. 
Had  bis  rescue  depended  on  our 
devoting  ourselves,  you  may  rely  on 
it,  Sir  Oliver,  either  we  should  not 
have  been  here  to  tell  the  story,  or 
he  would  have  been  alive  to  leil  Ua 
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The  commodore  once  more  lay 
back  on  the  sofa,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands—**  Go  on,  Mr  Brail 
— ffo  on.'* 

^  Why,  sir,*  he  was  with  us,  safe 
and  sound,  until  we  crossed  the  bar. 
I  heard  him  sing  out,  *  a  good  omen 
—a  good  omen  V  just  as  we  jammed 
the  Spanish  schooner  that  liad  way- 
laid us,  right  down  on  the  bank,  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  bar;  but  from 
that  very  instantof  time  no  man  in  the 
ship  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  him." 

The  old  commodore  appeared  to 
be  screwing  up  and  gathenng  all  his 
energies  about  him. 

**  Never  saw  him — what — did  he 
fall  overboard  ?  Tell  me— tell  me— 
did  he  fall  overboard  ?" 

**  I  did  not  see  him  fall  overboard, 
sir ; "  said  I,  **  but  after  that  moment 
I  never  saw  him  alive." 

**  Alive !"  echoed  the  commodore 
— *^  Alive  I  Did  you  see  him  dead, 
then?** 

**  No,  sir,  but  I  must  tdjUbe  whole 
atory  at  once.    I  have  toWh  before 
to  Mr  Sprawl ;— but,  really,  I  cannot  < ' 
take  the  libertv   of  recapitulating 
such  nonsense.'^ 

**  Tell  it,"  said  Sir  Oliver,  looking 
at  me  with  his  lack-lustre  eye— **  tell 
it." 

**  Why,  sir,  I  will,  although  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  be  latched  at;"  I 
made  a  pause,  for,  to  teU  the  truth, 
I  was  oeucedly  disinclined  to  say 
more  on  the  subject  **  We  had  Just 
cleared  the  bar,  sir,  when,  on  looking 
up,  to  see  how  the  sail  drew,  I  aaw, 
with  his  feet  spread  out  on  our  lon^ 
lateen  yards,a  figure  between  me  ana 
the  moonlight  alnr»  as  like  Mr  De  Wal- 
den's  as  one  could  fancy  any  thing.'* 

'*Pray,  didany  other  person  seeit?" 

**  No^  sir,  I  don't  believe  any  one 
else  aaw  it" 

**  Then,"  continued  the  commo« 
dore,  **  it  must  have  been  all  fancy. 
How  had  you  lived  that  morning  ?^' 

**  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  *•  we  had  had 
neither  grog  nor  wine.  I  was  fairlr 
worn  out  Yet  that  I  did  see  suca 
a  figure  at  the  masthead,  there  was 
no  disputing.  I  was  very  weak,  I 
will  confess;- but  the  figure,  Shr 
Oliver,  what  could  it  mean  ?    As  to 

Kor  young  De  Walden,  he  must 
ve  gone  overboard  just  as  we  were  ' 
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••  Why,  Sir  01l»er,  ihe  man  U  ex- 
ciwilingljr  willing,  u  we  all  know, 
but  hia  tUinlnB  iBgone  entirely.  ■ltd 
ttilB  he  is  himself  awnre  of.  Indped 
this  roornine  ho  mndo  a  request  to 
),  wh<rh  f  know  Ih  BgaiDSl  rule  al- 


I  happened  to  notice  Lefinox  loobh^ 
oametllyatme.  "  Ble»a  m«-,  Lpmios, 
I  have  forgotten  you  entirely." 

"  Am  I  to  1^0  on  board  the  fHMM^ 
vlr  ? "  mid  the  poor  felloip,  with  a 
weak  Ti  ' 


tog«tfaer;  atill,  under  caravetioo,  I       'HtkLMM&MnMlMir 
proroiMd    to    make    It   hnoWB  to    — 4k«  Bl— uJwu  lat  *m' 


inly  tkli,  >{r— Ikat  yon  « 


"Simply  a......     

allow  him  to  act  m  ray  aiewwa  for 
the  cruiie,  now  aioce  poor  llUla 
QrahamlagOM" .        _ ^_ 

"  Why,  U  ia  agatnit  all  rule,  u  yon    aide  and  wept     I  was  mlithtlly  sur- 


"  Thank  you,  sir"' 

And  I  no^red  Die  lar^e  teara  roll 
down  his  cheeks,  na  he  turned  Ua 
emaciated  countenance  to  the  sfaii^a 


.-^,  -_:  Brail— but  1  eee  no  p«it 
barm  in  It,  Ifthepoorderllbe  mllr 
unable  to  keep  watch— ao,  M  Ml 
erenta,  keep  hi 


come  on  board  to  dinner,  tf  you 
please,  at  three." 

I  returned  with  t  Joyoua  hetrt  to  duty  in  the  frigate— you  don't  kn 
the  MldM — Mr  Harllne  was  tho  of-  whata  load  you  hare  taken  frooi 
fleer --^"^ *■ 


piUcd  at  all  this. 

"  What  ran  you  mean  by  lhi«,  my 
man  ?  No  ahaoi  sentimentality  wttn 
me,  my  fine  fellow." 

"  Oh  no,  air— no— I  am  muaed  to 

kindness,  sir,  and  weak  enough,  Qod 

knows;   but    really   In  my   present 

condition,  I   am    unable   to  do  my 

know 

heart,  air." 


Send  all  the  lupemumeTarlw  on        "  What  mean    you,    man — epMk 
board  the  Oiielle,  Hr  Marline,  bag    out— no  humbugi;lDg,    sir.      If  you 


and  baggage,  will  ye: 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  reeponded  the 
ler*a  mate,  now  acting  master  of  the 

Midge-  '■  "*" "  •" ■  "■ 

too,  air 

"  Yea,  all  hnada  of  them."  And  I 
went  down  to  dreas  for  dlnacr. 
When  1  came  on  deck  agala,  tke  Men 
were  all  ready  with  Aalr  ^Mgs,  ta 
their  clean  trowaera  and  frocks, 
and  well-ihaven  cfaina,  on  the  stai^ 
board  aide,  while  the  wounded  had 
crept  on  deck,  and  were  ranged  m- 
der  the  awning  on  Ihe  other. 


answer  me — by  the  powers" — 
I  approached  the  spot  where  he  lay 
— the  poor  waKled  lad  had  faisted— 
.ahall  we  send  the  wounded  I  called  the  surgeon,  and  had  hin 
taken  below,  ami  as  lime  and  tid« 
wait  for  no  man,  I  now  returned  to 
the  frigate  to  dinner. 

Mr  GarboBjxl,  who  was  by  tlil> 
well  enough  to  be  out  of  bis  cok  and 
old  Sprawl,  along  with  one  of  the 
midshipmen,  were,  with  myself,  Sir 
Ollrer's  guests  at  dinntr. 
TheiUMirart  oKfotraMhiM 

•■d  dnrinf  n  pran  \k-  ttwiHte^i 
tioB,  I  t^Sd  HrOlhrar  *lf  h«feia# 

Why,  a 


They  had  all  rallied  aatonishinKlr, 
but  poor  Lennox,  who  waa  mieernbly 
weak  and  ill— he  looked  as  If  he 
were  dying.    Little  Joe  Peak 


■if 


-:^ 


"Am  I  to  gowltl  _                         _. 

aiVf"— "Certainly."    llie  wee  mid  Um^HrBrift'-loirikaalii  MlfaiM 

looked  disappointed — and  made  no  ho,8mll]Bg,                ..:••.■.  ...xv       ' 

answer.  Presently  be  came  up  to  me  "I  did  not  oxpeel  thA«M  ^ 

again, "  The  men  a«k  if  they  may^re  9r  Ollrcr,"  ropllid  1^-  wNb'* 

you  acheer,  sir."—"  Heaven  helpui,  tbadci  "bolibe  laewiif  '" 

no— Do—we  hare  had  notfalw  to  odd  flfMtnn."      Tbt  t 

brag  off.  Master  Peak— no— no.'  •"*«  i 

But  1  twigged,  on  a  momeaf ■  r 

flection,  what  the  drift  waa.  mrfma  ber*^" 

•'  I  say,  steward,  give  the  men  who  "Whleb, .  BK  KHtfarr^tMlMII 

are  going  in  the  boat  a  glut  nf  p«g  Ma— "SeriMnlLoiUuvwMMIX 

8-piece  to  drink  my  health."    \\ina  tfal"        _    ■       ■■  -•■■■■  •■•fi/-^^-' 
done,  and  the  boat  ah«i«4  OS,  «n&       «J 


Imiii  mil fcli bull       '  '    ""•'niVM 

re-       -  OMkniit  itod  AfMnNaMT 

nwrfnea  ben;'"  "-•••»  oioil 


«^wk%«V«ikWeMf^ 
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and  trowiere^  black  croM  belts, 
round  hat,  with  a  white  tape  band 
round  It,  and  white  cords,  or  lan> 
yards  on  each  side,  fastening  the 
brims  up  to  the  crown,  like  tiny 
shrouds,  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
facine  us,  he  made  bis  salute,  and 
put  bis  hand  up  to  his  hat-brim, 
swaying  about  in  the  narrow  door- 
way like  a  statue  on  a  ball  and 
socket 

"Lorimer,"  said  our  superior, 
**  what  do  you  know  of  Lennox*-cor. 
poral  Lennox  ?  " 

"  Anan  I  *'  said  the  sergeant,  not 
comprehending  the  quest^n ;  '*  beg 
pardon,  sir,  but  what  is  your  plea- 
sure?" 

*'  Why,"  said  the  choleric  commo* 
dore — "  what  know  ye  of  Lennox, 
you  numbscuU,  the  marine  who  is 
left  sick  on  board  of  the  Midge— 
where  and  when  did  you  pick  him 
up?" 

**  Oh,  beg  pardon,"  said  the  man — 
^  why,  Sir  Oliver,  he  enlisted  at  the 
depot  at  Portsmouth  about  twelve 
months  ago.  He  had  come  round  in 
some  Scotch  steam-boat,  and  he  was 
then  one  of  the  handsomest-looking 
young  chaps  I  ever  se'ed,  Sir  Oliver; 
but  beseemed  always  to  feel  as  if  the 
country  was  too  hot  to  hold  him,  for 
he  volunteered  three  times  for  rap 
ther  badish  frigates,  before  we  were 
drafted  for  Gazelle,  when  you  com- 
missioned her.  In  the  small  affairs 
we  have  had  under  your  lionour*8 
eye,  he  has  always,  when  in  health, 
been  a  most  desperate  fellow.  He 
seemed  to  value  his  life  no  more  as  a 
quid  of  tobacco — lately  he  has  be- 
come a  leetle  more  circumspect,  but 
he  is  terribly  fallen  off  in  bodily 
health,  sir." 

"  How  came  he  to  be  made  cor^ 
poral  so  soon  after  joining  ?"  said  L 

'*  Easy,  sir.  He  came  under  my 
hands  at  drill ;  but  I  found  the  first 
day,  that  the  poor  fellow,  Scotchman 
though  he  was,  knowed  more  of  his 
trade  than  I  did  myself,  sir— and  as 
1  hope  I  never  bears  malice,  nor  envy 
asalnst  nobody,  I  could  not  help 
advertising  Lieutenant  Hewlett,  that 
as  he  wanted  a  corporal,  no  man  was 
more  fitterer  for  that  same  than 
Lennox,andsohemade  him  corporal; 
and  if  your  honour  wants  any  pen- 
manship done,  now  since  your  clerk 
is  laid  up,  ne'er  a  man  in  the  ship,  il- 
w»f§  Imtrlog  Dy  superiors,"  barato 


again  touched  his  cap,  *'  can  write 
running  hand  like  Jack,  poor  fellow, 
—and  as  to  spelling — oh  my  eye." 

<'  Well— well,"  said  Sir  Oliver— 
''  but  what  is  his  genera]  character  ?" 

''The  steadiest  man  In  the  ship. 
Sir  Oliver— marine  or  able.  He  never 
missed  muster  in  his  life,  i  never 
saw  him  drunk  or  dirty — the  only 
fault  I  ever  had  to  him  is,  that  some- 
times when  the  men  should  have 
been  airing  tliemselves  in  their  best 
on  a  Sunday  forenoon,  he  has  been 
known  to  keep  them  below  until 
eight  bells  were  fine  run— -extorting 
them  out  of  the  Bible,  Sir  Oliver." 

"  Nothing  more  ?  "  said  Sprawl. 

'*  Yes,  he  sometimes  gives  all  his 
grog  to  his  messmates  for  a  week  at 
a  time,  whereby  Bill  Swig  once 
caught  it  at  the  gangway,  your  ho- 
nour—and he  does  gammon  in  some 
foreign  tongues,  now  and  then,  as  if 
he  really  and  truly  had  at  one  time 
or  another  been  somebody.  Sir  Oli- 
ver." 

"  And  is  this  all  you  know  of 
him  ?  " 

"<  All  and  whole  entirely,  Sir  Oli- 
ver." 

«  Very  well— here  " 

The  commodore  bad  filled  a  very 
sufficing  tumbler  of  grog,  and  hand- 
ed it  to  the  sergeant  of  marines.  The 
man  now  unMnt— 'took  off  his  hat 
as  he  stept  into  the  cabin — wiped  his 
mouth  with  the  back  of  his  large 
brown  paw,  and  then  looking  as 
sheepish  as  need  be,  seized  the  tumb- 
ler in  his  right  hand— '<  Sir  Oliver— 
and  gentlemen  all" — and  swigging  it 
off,  he  replaced  his  chapeau,  once 
more  raised  his  hand  to  iu  brim- 
turned  round  on  his  heels,  and 
marched  out  of  the  cabin. 

About  six  In  the  evening,  I  return- 
ed on  board  the  Midge,  which  had 
hove  too,  so  soon  as  she  noticed  the 
frigate  do  so.  As  soon  as  I  got  on 
deck,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  up, 
I  desired  the  gunner,  who  had  the 
watch,  to  bear  up  again,  in  the  wake 
of  the  commodore,  for  whom  he  was 
to  keep  a  bright  look  out. 

For  a  week  we  kad  beautiful  wei^ 
ther,  although  the  wind  continued 
very  light,  so  that  I  had  almost  daily 
communication  with  the  frigate,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  even  poor 
Donovan  ou  deck  «i^^*   H^\^^  ^i^ 
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nlsLinglf,  solhutbf  tlio  seventh  day  Iristimsji. 
titer  we  had  Utkea  our  departure,        "  Dennis  Donoviin ! "  Mid  I. 
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n  uiosbip.        And  there  we  stood  eUringU  each 


The   weather  had  during  all  thia  other  aa  if  we  had  seeu  a  ^ho; 
time  heen  invariably  fine,  buLonibia         "  Pray,  Mr  Peat,"  said  old  D"g- 

Siuulay  evening,  it  jjad  become  ver^  vane,   the   i^uarterniBiitiT,   (ia    llje 

mucli  overcast  right  a-liead.  Sir  Oil-  ^mall  vessel  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to 

TBT  had  tills  forenoon,  at  mine  ftnd  avoid  beini;  aii  eaveEtlmp^ier  soaie> 

tbe  youngster's  own  rt'i|ueHt,  spared  timec,)"  what  duyouihiukuf  iliat?" 
me  Aliilcr  Pitak,  the  raidabipmau  bI-         "  Poo,"  ii'joined  lillle  Peulf ,  » iJie 

ready   mentioned,   a  very    wicked  devil,  I  suppose,  ia  busy  alofL" 
Irieb  rascal,  but  a  nice  buy  notwith-        "  He  don't  often  sing  Paalms  on  a 

iV  stood  beside  me  Sunday  evening,  does  be,  Mr  Peak  't" 


on  tlie  little  vessel's  deck. 

"  A  very  heavy  bank  tliat,  sir,  right 
Behead  as  we  are  ateering,"  said  little 


rejoined  old  Uojfvane- 
The  midahipaBn  laughed. 
"  Ay,  you  may  laugli.  Maeler  Peak 

r.  — you  may  taugli — but  1  doo't  JUu 

"Very,"  said  I — "but  I  don't  think  tbe  ni  kind  of  sounds  theien  way,  and, 

tliere  isany  iviudiait,  Mr  Peak."  mark  my  words,  Mastrr  t'ftak,  we 

Gradually  tbe  dark  clouds  rose  up  shall  either  have    a   Ralu  of  wind 

and  up,  until  they  reached  the  zeniia     widiin  eig ht- and- for tyli ours" 

— we  appeared  to  be  entering  into  a  "  Or  no,"  rejoined  Joey. 

gigMDtic  black  ardi,  under  whose  dark  "  [say,  Donovan,  that  cnu'i  be  the 

shade  Uiefrl^'ate.abouta  mile  on  our  baud  on  board  t1)e  frigste  ?  "  My  u> 

lee  bow,  had  already  slid  and  become  uior  lauglicd  outright.  "  Baud — band 

undiitinguiahahlc.  — why,  they  might  give  you  a  rt- gular 

The  breeze  waa  now  very  light —  ruinpti  tumpli — but  such  a  piece  of 

■Undent  to keeji  the  auils  sleeping,  BacredmuBieaBiiiatwas,laaltflgeiber 

and  no  more.  Dennis  Duuo van,  who  out  of  ibeir  line-^besides,  it  was  vo- 

had  that  morning  paid  nie  a  visit,  to  cal,  Benjie — it  was  vocal." 

try  wliellier  chance  of  Jiicoiiifiiriii  The  sky  astern  of  us  was  rb  yet 

plghtuot  beuelitliis  hcaltli.  and  1  perfectly  clear,  and  graduaily  tbo 

were  standing  tugellier,  leaning  our  thicke«C  of  Uie  pitchy  curtain  b/tfd 

arm8onihedrumijrtliecapstan,and  from  the   horizon  on  our  wt-aiber 

looking  out  to  windward,  eudeavour-  beam,  disclosiug  Buddeoly  ttiu  c»ld, 

Ing  to  detect  any  indication  In  tbe  blue  Btar-llghl  sky,  which  Kradually 

dark  ftky  as  to  the  sort  of  weather  we  brightening,  niib  a  greeaisli  ritdi- 


,  ^      I  token  thai  the  moun  w__ 

not  far  below  the  horizon,  aigainil 

whicli  the  loniilogs  ol  the  dark  wav«« 

were  seen  clear  and  well  detlncd. 

"  Hillol — who  have  we  here  ('"■aid 

the  black  sails  and  lofty  tpara 


■ell  with  my  cheroot,  and  Donovan 
was  chewing  bia  cud — iinid  I  mean 
— when  I  thuught  1  beard  aometfaing 
io  the  air.  ''  Hukb  I  do  you  hear  no- 
thing i'"   Hf!  huspendedbla  inasijca- 

tion,  and  I  took  my  cigar  out  uf  ray  ui  a  large  vessel,  uiminisnea  uy  aw> 

mouth,  and  lialened  all  ear,  Dennis  tance  into  a  child's  toy,  were  hove  up 

all  mouth — for  I  could  see,  dark  as  it  out  of  the  daikuesa  into  the  clear  eky, 

was.  that  he  gaped,  as  if  beeiipected  in  strong  relief  ngainat  the  iocre««- 

to catch  the  sound  by  the  tail  ia  hia  ing  light  of  the  lovely  backgroufu), 

teelli.  "Again— there!"— afainldis-  roiling  slowly  on  tlie  bosom  of  ibc 

taut  strain  of  solemn  music  seemed  dark  tumbling  swell,  and  then  dia* 

,    now  to  float  overhead  on  tbe  gentle  appeariug.  as  if  she  hud  did  down 

nigbt  wind,  in    a  low    melancholy  ibe  watery  inouulaiu  into  the  abyks 

liquid  raduiice,  increasing  like  the  wliereuui  she  hud  emerged.      Pttr 

swell  of  an  jii:olian  harp,  uud  gradual-  seiitly  the  object  appeared  agjiiii,ftnil 

ly  dying  away  again,  until  nothing  ihia  time,  by  the  aid  uf  my  gtnsBrl 

but  the  eiiidII rushing  of  ilie  felucca  made  out  a  stately  vesetl.griiCBruUy 

rljrougb  die  water  was  beard.   Start-  rising  and  falling  on  iho  evCT'lieai^ 

leil  ss  I  was,  atiU  iug  watera. 

Knan,4A«  ci-^iXal  c,Uar  (ilane^'ibe 
"  It  cam*  o'«r  nty  MiU,  UkB  \b»  »wrt.    \»»X9  vowA  -WW**  Wfc\<«& 
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the  dark  sea,  and  floated  on  the       The   sight   was    beautiful,    and 

horizon  like  a  crystal  globe,  shed-  while  some   of  the    people   were 

ding  a  long  stream   of  trembling  keeping  a  bright  look-out  for  tlie 

light  on  the  sparkling  and  tossing  commodore  down  to  leeward,  the 

waies.   Mr  Peak  at  this  instant  call*  rest  of  the  crew  were  gazing  out  to 

ed  out  from  forward— ~  windward  at  the  approachmg  yes- 

'*  The    commodore    is    shewing  sel.    I  had  at  no  time  from  the  first 

lights,  sir."  thought  she  was  a  man-of-war.  Her 

"  Very  well—what  are  tliey  ?  "  sails  and  yards  being  by  no  means 

It  was  the   niglit  signal    for   a  square  cnoueh ;  but  if  I  had  hesita- 

Btrange  sail  in  the  north-east  ted  at  all  in  the  matter,  the  slow  and 

*'  Answer  it — but  mind  you  keep  awkward  way  in  which  she  shortcn- 

the  lanterns  under  Uie  lee  of  the  ed  sail,  must  have  left  no  doubt  of 

sail,  so  that  our  friend  to  windward  the  fact  on  my  mind. 

may  not  see  them."  *'  There— there  again — what  can 

It  was  done— and  I  again  look-  that  be,"  said  I  involuntarily, 
ed  in  the  direction  where  we  had       *'  Hillo,"  sung  out  several  of  the 

seen  the  vessel,  but  she  had  sudden-  crew  forward,  '*  hear  you  that,  mess- 

ly  become  invisible — the  dazzling  of  mate— hear  you  that  ?  " 
the   dancing    moonbeams   on    the       A  low,  still,  most  heavenly  melody 

water  preventing  our  seeing  her.  again  floated  down  to  us,  but  louder 

«-"  She  must  be  right  in  the  wake  of  than    before,   and    died    mcltingly 

the  moon,  sir,"  quoth  Mr  Marline ;  away  as  the  breeze  fell,  until  it  once 

"  I  cannot  make  her  out  now  at  more  became  inaudible.    Where  the 

all."  sound  came  from,  I  could  not  at  first 

«  \\.|.y  i^ell,"  said  I—"  but  the  be  certain,  but  the  ship  to  wind ward^  : 
Mne  that  makes  her  invisible  to  us  since  wo  had  discarded  ttie  frigfite 
will  indicate  our  whereabouts  surely  from  our  thoughts,  win  of  course 
enough  to  her,  for  it  is  glancing  di-  the  only  quarter  I  could  thbk  of 
rectly  on  our  white  sails."  from  whence  they  could  have  pro- 
I  had  in  my  time  learned  a  buca-  ceeded.  I  listened  again— but  all 
nicring  trick  or  two.  was  now  still— presently  the  dark 
**  How  thought  you  she  was  stand-  outlines  of  the  tails  of  the  approach- 
ing when  you  saw  her  last — when  I  ing  vessel  became  more  clear.  There 
was  busy  with  the  conmiodore's  was  again  a  long  pause,  and  you 
lights?"  said  I.  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  on 
**  Right  down  for  us,  sir."  deck,  when  another  solemn  melody 
'*  Then  lower  away  the  yard,  and  gushed  forth  hieh  into  the  pure 
haul  down  the  jib."  heavens.  We  all  listened  with  the 
It  was  done,  and  we  were  soon  most  intense  attention.  It  was  the 
rocking  on  the  dark  billows,  with  hundredth  Psalm — and  I  could  now 
our  solitary  mast  naked  as  a  blast-  distinguish  the  blending  of  male  and 
ed  pine.  female  voices  in  the  choir— present- 
As  I  expected,  to  any  one  look-  ly  the  sound  sank  again,  ana  gradu- 
ing  at  us  trom  windward,  we  must  ally  died  away  altogether, 
have  become  invisible,  against  tlie  Corporal  Lennox  was  standing 
heavy  bank  of  black  clouds  down  to  near  me,  indeed  so  close,  that  1 
leeward,  and,  in  corroboration  of  could  not  help  overhearing  what 
this,  the  Btrango  vessel  gradually  passed  between  him  and  one  of  the 
emerged  from  out  the  silvery  dazzle,  quartermasters, 
as  she  sailed  down  the  glorious  flow  '*  I  say,  Peter,"  quoth  the  soldier, 
of  bright  moonlight  towards  us.  '*  did  you  ever  read  about  the  Co- 
She  was  not  steered  so  steadily,  yenanters?" 
but  that  I  could  perceive  she  was  a  '*  Anan  ?"  quml  Peter, 
ship,  coming  down  dead  before  it  '*  Have  you  never  read  about  the 
with  all  sail  set  to  woo  the  faint  Covenanters,  my  man  ?  " 
breeze,  royals,  and  sky-sails,  and  *  **  Can*t  say  as  I  have— what  ship 
studding-sails  aloft  and  alow.  Pre-  did  they  belong  to  ?  they  must  have 
sently  it  freshened  a  bit,  and  she  been  brothers,  I  suppose— st0|^ 
took  in  her  light  and  steering-tails-^  eh ! — let  in«  t&!Axi?&— ^\c^  \  ^v^Nkbsv 
the  was  now  about  two  mues  from  one  o^  iCbaMMMn»VoL^Safe'^^^«t-^I^M^ 
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"  Oil  IDKD,  Peter,  you  are  an  un- 
euligliteneil  rreature  —  amalst  as 
mvch  80  M  the  brute*  tliat  pcritili— 
Iliope  tliere  may  not  be  much  gk- 
pecteii  o'  ye  at  tho  great  roust«r, 
Peter,  when  the  archane^l  Khali  be 
boabiwaiu's  mate,  and  ttll  handa  aliall 
be  jiipeil  to  answer  for  their  deeds 
done  in  the  body — 7»,  wb«a  tha 
gnj  moaa-iq'owii  ^aTe-Hontt  Aill 
no  longer  anield  theainiier  froH  tba 
glance  of  the  Almighty — 1  hae  a  r^ 
gard  for  ye,  though,  notvrlthaUadtBg 
— but  ye'll  forgive  me  If  I  atf  fMt, 
but  a  pulr  brute." 

"  ^^  hy,  HaatOT  LeDuoz,"  retorted 
Peter,  *'  I  have  boriM  miRe  from 
you,  my  fine  fellow,  tlian  1 
I  could  have  doDe  from  ere  a 
mate  I  have  ever  had,  for  jou  have 
done  me  more  than  one  atrrie*— 
but". 

"  Srrvice,  man— WO  jMTtanieel 
will  je  aeer  sie  ower  niacaalng  hta 
Hajeatiu'a  E^gllahf  But  weal  ■ 
weel,  and  it  may  not  be  llie  iHI 
I  will  render  ye,  ao  dm  nalr  about 
it,  man ;  1  meant  nee  affisaeei  end 
to  say  Bootfa,  my  mind  wm  ewi^ 
among  the  hlU-fock,  the  polr  petee 
cutcd  remnant  whereof  my  |nni 
grandfather  waa  an  unworthy  mem- 
ber, and  mony  a  weary  nicht  did  he 
skirl  up  the  Fsalma  on  the  wet 
hilUide,  before  he  waa  exalted,  wItt 
the  CBuId  ipongy  fog*  for  a  ant* 
traat,  and  a  damp  raah  bnah  f^a* 
pillow." 

"  Ho,  bo  I"  chudiled  Peter  at  tM*t 
"  you  are  always  gammoning  aboot 
old  HtoHee,  and  book-learning;  but 
I  have  you  now,  Master  Lennox  ;— 
your  great-graudftither  waa  eialttd, 
waa  he  ? — that  Is  hanged,  I  atip- 

I  was  a  good  deal  tickled  at  tiiia, 
and  listened,  in  aplte  of  mnelf,  to 
h«Br  liow  my  Scotch  friend  would 
brook  this  inalnuatlon. 

Lennox  replied,  quite  eilml/~< 
"  He  iiiis  hanged." 

"Hal  ha  I  1  have  you  on  the  Up 
now,  my  maaler,"  shouted  Peter. 

"  Indeed,  man,  you  are  a  coon^ 
minded  anima),"  responded  the  cicui- 
porol.    "  I  spoke  In  yae  aenae  metik 

£horica1ly,  and  alluded  to  his  reward 
I  Heaven — where  I  have  nae  doubt 
be  went— but,  leeteraWy,  I  «%  m 
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deny,  (n  anodier,  f«w  be  waa  !q  Tfrtiy 
banged  by  tbat  villain  Lauderdale  in 
the  Lawnmnrket,  and  sang  thla  very 
hundredth  Psalm,  that  you  harebeard 
raised  on  board  that  veasel  "■  ■  - 

"  What,  the  whole  of  it?"  ioter- 
rupted  honest  Pelor. 

"  Aye,  the  whole  of  IL  fron  aten 
to  Men^  M  ABflvMAr- 


I,  he oaiiili intU >«l^ 


.unpoae; 


Peter  was  ratter  caught.  He 
twlated  bimitif  about.  "  Hy  fattier 
I  ItMir— I  am  stire  1  had  &  father, 
and  a  graudfather  too,  I  x 
l>ot,aa  to  a  great-grBDdfatiie 

"  I  aay,  Peter,  my  man ,  •  nev  er  cud- 
gel yeer  braius  aboot  it,'  as  Shaka- 
peere  liaib  it ;  and  Dev«r  Mfnln  dis- 
parage B  man  wha  ran  nutheniieally 
•how  JOU  that  he  bad  n  grvat-graod. 
f«ther,uveii  uitbougli  he  had  the  ml*- 
ftoctUH  lu  ho  hanged,  uiidl  ye  can 
honeHly  tell  whether  yc  ever  had  a 
grudKlther  or  no  at  all.  But  »mf 
of  theec  brought  him  to  bis  end,  neo 
rfneere  maun  hen." 

"Well,  well,  I  hope  it  waa  uotfor 
ataalhijt,"  snid  honest  Pef  r,  beerlag 
no  naltre  ;  ■'  that's  a  low  vice,  you 
knowa,  LenDox." 

"  B  was  not,"  nnid  the  corporal, 
energetics  My—"  Ko,  It  was  becaitee 
he  wonhipped  God  Dccordltig  to  his 
1 and  refused  10  bow  down 


"Hie  strange  sail  Is  kcentog  away, 
ifa,  wi  will  go  B-head  "f  .«  «■  — 
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don't  bear  up,"  sung  out  Mr  Marline  has  skirled,  and  naetliinff  followed, 

from  forurard.  Peter,  ye*re  a  superstitious  fule^-* 

She  was  now  within  a  mile  of  us,  now  why  should  a  clergyman  being 

or  less,  rolling  heavily  from  side  to  on  board  prove  a  bad  omen  ?  Why 

side,  on  the  long  black  swell.  It  was  should  a  storm  arise  because  a  priest 

once  more  almost  calm.  is  part  of  the  cargo  ?" 

''  Hoist  away  the  sail  again,"  said  "  Oh  I"  persisted  Peter,  <"  it  de- 

I;  ^'  and  let  us  overhaul  her."  pends  on  the  kind  of  character  he 

It  was  done,  and  as  the  white  can-  may  have.  If  he  is  no  better  than 
vass  spread  out  high  into  the  night  he  should  be,  why  I  don't  care  if  we 
air,  on  the  long  elastic  yard,  the  clear  shipped  a  dozen  on  'em,  but  a  real 
moon  shone  brightly  on  it.  We  be-  vartuous  clergyman  is  a  very  dan- 
came  instantly  visible  to  those  on  gerous  subject  to  the  barky  and  all 
board  of  the  ship ;  for  we  could  see  on  board,  take  Peter  Quid's  word 
there  was  a  bustle  on  board,  and  we  for  it" 

heard  the  sound  of  pulling  and  haul-  **  Ay,  indeed  ?"  said  Lennox—"  and 

ing,  and  the  rattling  of  tns  cordage,  the  greater  rogue  the  greater  safety — 

the  blocks  and  gear  squeaking,  and  the  more  excellent  his  character  the 

the  yards  cheepm^  against  the  masts,  greater  danger  ?  " 

as  they  w«re  bemg  braced  round.  "  Just  so,"  quoth  Callaghan,  the 

We  could  see  they  were  making  Irishman    whose   tobacco    had   so 

more  sail,  as  if  desirous  of  eschew-  plagued  him  when  he  was  wounded, 

ing  our  company.  We  stood  on,  and  and  who  came  on  deck  with  his  head 

presently  fired  a  gun  across  her  bows,  Ued  up,  "and  I'll  give  you  a  suffi- 

as  a-hint  to  heave-to ;  but,  in  place  cing  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 

of  its  being  taken,  it  was  promptly  You  sees,  ould  Davie,  I  don't  mean 

returned,  the  shot  whistling  over  our  Mr  Sprawl,  is  always  on  the  look-out 

masthead.  for  betterer  sowls,  as  it  were—why, 

"  Hey-day ;  Mr  Wadding,  you  had  he  cares  no  more  than  a  frosted  po- 

better  open  the  magazine,"  said  I ;  tato  for  such  poor  devils,  such  sure 

"  and  beat  to  quarters,  Mr  Marline,  bargains  as  Jack  Lennox  and  me^ 

if  you  please."  now"— 

"  Surely  a  craft  manned  by  par-  "  Speak  for  yourself*  friend  Gal* 

SODS,  or  singing  men  and  women,  laghan,"  rejoined  the  corporal, 

don't  mean  to  fight,  Dick  ?"  said  little  "  And  so  I  do  to  be  sure,  and  you 

Joe  Peak  to  Mr  Marline.  being  a  friend,  I  am  willing  to  spake 

''  Hush,  Joe,  ivill  ye,"  quoth  his  for  ye  too,  ye  spalpeen ;  so,  as  I  was 

senior ;  "  don't  you  see  Mr  Brail  is  saying,  he  can  have  bushelsful  such 

on  deck  ?    But  entrez  nofts,  my  lad,  as  we,  whenever  he  chooses,  as  regu- 

if  this  Psalm- singing  don't  stir  up  a  lar  as  we  gets  our  grog  and  grub. 

gale  of  wind  before  four-and-twenty  We  are  his  every-day  meals ;  but 

ours,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  sur-  when  he  can  catch  a  parson — ah — he 

prised."  puts  himself  to  some  trouble  to  catch 

"  Poo,  poo ;  you  have  been  taking  a  parson ;  and  so,  you  see,  if  you 

a  leaf  out  of  Dogvane's  book,"  quoth  have  not  a  regular  snifter  before  Uh 

Joey.  morrow  night,  may  I"— 

All  seamen,  it  is  well  known,  have  "  Silence  there,"  I  sung  out,  not 

a  great  repugnance  to  sail  with  a  quite  satisfied  with  nyselfat  having 

parson  on  board— that  is,  if  he  be  a  so  long  plaved  the  eavesdropper, 

tortoise, -or  stray  land  parson.    As  "Silence,  and  go  to  stations,  will  ye?" 

for  the  regular  chaplain.  Lord  love  Every  thing  again  relapsed  into 

you,  he  is  altogether  another  kind  its  former  calm,  the  vessel  approach- 

of  aflair— he   being   his   Majesty's  ed,  and  to  prevent  her  crossing  our 

ofiicer  in  one  sense.  bows,  as  she  came  down  within  pis- 

When  we  had  again  made  sail,  our  tol  shot,  we  edged  away,  and  finally 

friend  Peter  set  to  Lennox  once  bore  up  almost  alongside  of  hen 

more — **  You  are  above  them  things,  "  Ho— the  ship  a-hoy ! " 

1  knows,  Lennox  ;  but  I  thinks  along  "  Htllo  ! " 

with  Mr  Peak  there,  that  these  Psalm-  "  What  ship  is  that  ?  " 

singing  folks  will  bring  us  bad  wea-  TW%^^«c«ww^^'SiWsN*ii«»^^'«^«^^*^ 

ther,  as  sure  as  a  gun.^'  — **  VlYaX^^Va»cs.N»^^»^^^^   ^     a,    «». 

•^  Hoot,  nouaen^e,  mony  a  akan  \  «a^  ^'^  tiwww^  v^  ^'«»*^  "^^ 
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ceremony,  so,  to  iiave  liotliur,  1  rn- 

Slicd,  "  Tlio  lender  tu  his  Briianoic 
Ujesty'a  Hbip  Gazelle.  Su  beavc- 
to,  and  I  will  eend  a  boat  on  board 
of  you." 

The  strange  sail,  however,  kept 
stl  fast,  Bnu  Mood  Bloodily  oo  bis 

"  If  you  don't  nhoi'tcD  anil,  uid 
round-to.  1  will  fire  iolo  you  ?" 

Another  long  pauBe—iny  paiicuce 
waB  fast  evaporating,  and  "  all  ready 
with  the  gun  there 'r"  was  already 
on  my  loague,  when  tliu  stranger 
aitain  hailea. 

"  What  ship  is  Uial  down  to  lee- 
ward tliereV" 

"  Tlie  Gazelle,"  wan  tlie  auswer. 

The  skipper  now  »niv,  whether  ive 
were  honent  or  not,  that  ho  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  especially  as  lie 


dintely  shortened  sail  and  liovt 
and  the  next  minute  saw  me  aloDj(- 
Bidoi  1  BBcended  the  aidcj  when  1 
got  on  deck,  we  found  the  ship  iu  a 
regular  bustle— three  cartonadus  had 
been  cast  loose,  round  which  the 
Bcanly  crew,  muHterins  some  thirty 
handa,  were  cluslered;  but  oh,  the 
lahyriuih  of  slaek  ropes,  and  the con- 
fu»iiiD  altogether, auo  the  illtrioimed 
eaila,  and  the  danger  to  the  sliine 
from  misplaced  tt  adding  tubs,  and 
stray  epunges,  and  rammers,  not  to 
forget  the  vagaries  of  three  or  four 
twelve-pound  ahot,  that  had  fetched 
way,  and  were  pursuing  their  de- 
lious  courses  at  every  roll,  bcims 
and  athwart,  forward,  and  back 
again. 

Two  b tout- looking  young  felluwa, 
with  drawn  cutlaafes,  stood  at  each 
aide  of  the  mogway  ns  we  entered. 

"  Why  didn't  you  heave-lo,  sir,  at 

"  Because,  air,"  said  the  n)a«ter  of 
the  vessel,  who  received  me  at  tlie 
gangway,  "  1  bad  eerJous  tuspiciouB 
as  to  who  or  what  you  were.  1  now 
see  I  was  mistaken;  and  tlio  sure 
proof  that  I  was  so,  is.  that  you  ap- 
pear not  to  have  taken  offence  at  my 
inrredulUy,  io  the  firat  instance." 

"  Well— well,"  said  I,  "  what  ship 
iail.isi'" 

"The  Hermes,  bound  for  the  C^e 
of  Good  Hnpe,  wUh  an  %»eotlcd 
cargo.  Will  you  please  B<«'pbo\n'w, 
sod  look  Kt  my  papers,  »uy 


liodiug  myself  iit  tlio  c«liia,  1  ww 
somewhat  startled  tu  pcrueive  that 
the  two  men  who  had  done  mc  ihp 
honour  to  receive  mo  witli  nakcul 
neapoos  at  the  side,  had  followed 
me  below.  The  eldest  and  tallest  of 
the  two  was  about  thii'ty,  aa  near  as  1 
could  judge,  a  dark,  sunburned,  very 
powerfuJ  man,  with  a  very  determU 
ned,  but  not  uo  pi  casing  expreasiou. 
The  other  was  neaily  as  tall,  but 
slighter,  and  of  a  very  pale  com. 
ploiion.  Botl)  were  dressed  Id  white 
Irowsers  and  check  shirts,  wUliuut 
Rnyaihergarmentwlintsoever.  Who 
they  were,  1  could  not  djvine.  They 
were  not  seamen,  I  nt  oncfl  ntade 
out.  "  Oh,  passuugtTs,  I  suppoat'." 
I  was  much  struck  with  i/i«  very 
liandaome  ligure  of  the  mastor  of  Uie 
vessel,  who  sat  down  directly  oppo. 

There  wasa  laaip  burning  bilglitlr 
overhead,  that  huug  dowu  between 
us  over  the  iftblf,  which  casta  iirijibi 
light  on  Ilia  face  and  liguTe. 

He  might  hsvu  been  fifty  yoaraof 
age,  very  bald,  hut  whnt  hair  he  btd 
curled  shutt  and  riUp  over  his 
ears,  as  blaclt  as  jet,  as  were  lib 
cyibrows  and  wliibiien>,  without  the 
blcmiiih  of  (me  single  grey  hair.  He 
was  dressed  iu  whim  tiowsors.  a 
checksbirl,  and  blue  jscket,  Uia 
features  were  venierkahly  fine ;  t«eih 
good;  eye  dark  and  spaTkllug;  and 
a  forehead  high  and  broad. 

Thft  cabin  appeared  to  be  exceed- 
ingly comfortably,  without  bebg 
gaudily,  furnished ;  and  tliere  werrr 
several  shawls,  and  sundry  loUcetla- 
ncous  gloves  and  bonnets,  lying 
about  die  luikera,  indicating  that 
there  luust  he  lady  passengers  oa 

1  found  all  the  papers  rigbt,  aofar 
as  the  cargo  tveut,  and  then  glanced 
at  the  li»t  of  tlie  passengers.  Iliere 
was  the  Reverend  William  Tltis,Bsd 
the  Reverend  James  Tliati  asd  the 
Reverend  Thomas  SitcW-tbing,  and 
Mrs  So-and-so,  and  Mrs  Thioaamy. 

"  t  see  you  aru  busy  witli  Uie  list 
of  my  passengers  ; — but  won't  ywu 
take  a  little  wme  aud  water,  sir  ^" 

I  bowed,  and  the  eleword  Inflat* 
diatcly  placed  wine  and  glatSMif^^ 
some  biscuit,  on  the  table.      ^^^^| 

"  They  are  missionariea,  a^^^^H 
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for  the  denomfnatSon  which  their 
peculiar  tenets  have  acquired  for 
them,  80  loDg  as  I  can  say  this,  that 
a  more  amiable  set  of  people  I  never 
have  come  across,  sir ;  and,  man  and 
boy,  I  have  been  to  sea  in  passen- 
ger-carrjing  merchant  craft  i'or  six- 
and-thirty  years." 

I  now,  at  his  request,  gave  the  cor- 
rect latitude ;  when,  finding  himself 
farther  to  the  eastward  than  he  ex- 
pected, her  asked  leave  to  keep  com- 
pany with  us  for  tf  couplo  of  days, 
as  a  protection  against  the  visits  of 
the  contraband  traders.  I  told  him 
the  course  we  were  steering,  which, 
he  said,  would  suit,  althougn  a  little 
too  westerly  for  him.  I  then  rose 
to  depart,  and  wished  the  skipper 
good-night 

"  It  is  dead  calm  now,  sir,"  said 
he ;  "  possibly  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  allow  me  to  introduce  you 
to  my  Jatnifyf  as  I  call  my  Moravian 
friends.  They  are  all  at  tea,  I  believe, 
in  the  round-house,  on  deck." 

As  I  stept  off  the  ladder,  I  saw 
that  he  was  right,  that  it  watt,  in  fact, 
<]uite  calm ;  and  there  was  the  little 
Midge,  close  to,  with  her  long  taper 
yard  wal lopping  about,  and  the  sail 
giving  a  floundering  flap  ev«try  now 
and  then,  as  she  rolled  about  on  the 
heave  of  the  sea. 

''Mr  Marliue,'*  I  was  so  near  that 
I  had  no  use  foraspeaking-truiupet, 
"keep  close  to,  if  you  please — I  ivill 
be  on  board  presently.*' 
N**  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

I  then  turned  to  mine  host,  and 
followed  him  towards  the  round- 
house, which  was  built  on  deck, 
with  a  small  gangway  all  round  it, 
along  which  the  tiller  ropes  led,  the 
wheel  being  situated  under  the  small 
projecting  canopy  of  it,  facing  the 
quarterdeck. 

All  had  been  dark  when  I  came  on 
deck — the  only  light  being  the  one 
in  the  binnacle,  but  now  the  round- 
house was  very  handsomely  lit  up 
by  two  lamps  bung  from  Uie  roof, 
which  shone  brilliantly  through  the 
open  door  and  the  two  windows  that 
looked  towards  the  quarterdeck. 
The  wheel,  witli  the  sailor  who  was 
steering  standing  by  it,  was  right 
in  the  wake  of  the  stream  of  light 
from  the  door.  It  was  striking  to  see 
his  athletic  figure,  and  the  rim  and 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  his  right  haud 
gnaping  one  of  the  lower  apokcsy 
VOL,  XXXY,  xo.  ccxxui. 


while  the  left  clutched  the  upper- 
most, on  which  his  cheek  rested, 
the  jerk  of  the  rndder  in  the  calm 
twitching  his  head  first  on  this  side, 
tlieu  on  t'other. 

But  the  scene  within — I  will  never 
forget  it.  The  round-house  was  a 
room,a8uearas  might  be,  sixteen  feet 
long,  and  about  fourteen  feet  broad 
at  the  end  next  the  quarterdeck, 
narrowing  to  ten  feet  wide,  ajt  the 
aftermost  parL  On  each  side  there 
were  two  sofas,  and  between  each 
of  the  sofas  two  doors,  that  appeared 
to  open  into  state-rooms,  and  two 
shorter  sofas  ran  across  the  after- 
most part,  between  which  was  a  neat 
brass  cabin  grate, now  tastefully  fllled 
with  a  splendid  bouquet  of  artificial 
flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  cabiu 
there  was  a  long  table,  on  which 
stood  a  tea  equipage,  the  grateful 
vapour  whirling  up  from  a  massive 
tea-pot. 

A  venerable  -  looking  old  man, 
dressed  in  a  large  grey  frieze  night* 
gown,  with  a  black  velvet  cap  oil 
his  head,  from  beneath  which  long 
whito  locks  escaped  and  spread  over 
his  shoulders,  sat  directly  fronting 
the  door  on  one  of  the  sofas  that  ran 
athwart  hhips. 

He  had  been  reading  apparently 
in  a  largH  Bible,  that  now  lay  closed 
before  liiin,  on  which  one  of  his  el- 
bows rested,  and  on  which  his  spec- 
tacles lay.  I  had  never  seen  a  more 
beniijn  eye,  and  his  sen*ne  high  fea- 
tures, whose  healthy  hue  betokened 
a  green  old  age,  were  now,  as  I  look- 
ed, lit  up  into  the  most  bland  and 
benriicent  expression,  as  with  lips 
apart,  disclosing  a  regular  set  of 
teeth,  he  smiled  on  a  darling  little 
half-naked  cherub  of  a  child  about 
two  years  and  a  half  old.  that  sat  on 
the  table  beside  him,  pUiyini;  with  his 
white  hairs. 

The  child  was  a  lovely  little 
chubby  fellow,  a  most  , beautiful 
fair  skinned  and  fair- haired  b.oy, 
with  no  clothing  on  but  a  short 
cambric  shifty  hound  at  tlie  waist 
with  a  small  pink  silk  handkerchief. 
Mis  round  fat  little  arms,  and  little 
stumpy  legs,  were  entirely  naked, 
even  shoes  he  had  none,  and  in  his 
tumhlitications,  ho  seemed  utterly 
to  have  forgotten  that  be  had  no 
drawers  on.  HmI  ^Seia  ^^a\\^^^^'^^^^^ 
iiiWoV  «\v<iiA\— V\%^^«^  ifiwsstx<owN«" 
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hU  head  u  If  it  had  been  a  golden  and  It'll  irb^ther  or  no  four  own 

halo  floating  over  his  aunnr  features  beautiful  ininistura  b«  paliited  on 

— his  noble,  wide  Bpretidiiigfurehead  the  retina  of  her  lienrt — that'Rii  bull, 

—  hli  <tark  blue   laughing  Fj'ei —  Itoncetre.butmr modier'ftKilkennx 

hia  red  ripe  ctieeki,  Bnd   beHUliful  blood  will  peepforth  In  deopile, now 

moutb,  with  the  glancing  Ivory  with-  and  then  ;  but  ;ottr  dark  tino-llaith- 

]d  ! — Oh,  I  (hould  weary  all  bauds  ingblark*pnrkler« — o\i,lhaiiit'\\t<iJ 

were  I  to  dilate  on  the  darling  little  look   into  ym,  my   Hne   fellow,  1d- 

fellow's  appearance,  for  next  to  a  stead  of   yuuT    spjin^  into  iben, 

monkey,  or  a  Newfoundland  dog,  a  which  is  Bometimes   mighty  tnciui- 

■■ilor   dotes   on   a   beautiful   child,  ivnicul,  so   that  you  are   none   the 

"  Sliali  I  ever  have  such  a  mBgoili-  wiser,  and  then  the  humbug  of  "  the 

cent  lilile  chap?"  burst  from  my  eye  ofthegixellel"     His  jurdehip's 

lips  i^inst  my  will.    "  t  hope  you  gaselle  blinker,  su  soft  and  yielding, 

may   sir,"   said    a   calm,  still,   low  and  all  the  rest  of  il — poo,  I  would 


pitclied  female  Toice,  do 
VVhen  1  spoke  I  had  passed  behind 
theateersmflD,  and  entered  the  tound- 
bouse,  and  stood  at  tlie  bottom  of  tbe 
table  already  mentioned. 

The  fofi  mu*ical  sounds  startled 
me,  more  under  the  circumstances 
than  a  trumpet  note  would  bave 
dune,  and  1  turned  to  the  <iuarter 
from  whence  they  proceeded,  and 
there  sat  on  one  of  the  sofas  along 
the  side  of  the  ship  two  young  wo- 
men. The  eldest  might  have  been 
■bout  A  ve-and- twenty  ;  she  was 
Tory  fair,  I  ought  rather  to  write 
pale,  all  mouth  and  eyes  as  it  were 
—  I  mean  no  disparagement,  because 
the  features  were  good,  but  only  (o 
convey  the  impresHlon  of  them 


rather  that  my  wife,  Mrs  Beojle 
Brail,  when  [  get  her,  had  a  glssi 
eye,  a  regular  pair  nf  prisma  Iruni 
old  Dolland's  iu  St  Paul'a  Cbuicb- 
yard,  thau  that  she  should  hsTe  the 
gaaelle  eye  of  bis  lordship's  farour- 
iles — such  an  eye  would  not  long 
have  gloiFiTtd  out  of  tbe  head  of  an 
honest  woman,  take  my  word  for  it. 
Where  hare  I  got  lu  ?  where  the 
deuce  left  I  off?  Oh— the  beautiful 
eyes  of  the  fair  person,  wbose  sweet 
voice  had  startled  me.  Her  bair. 
dark  and  shioiog,  was  shaded  oS 
ber  forehead  MadonS'like,  and  she 
wore  a  most  becumluf,  but  very 
plain  white  muslio  cap,  with  two 
liltte  lace  straps,  that  bunpc  du< 
loose  on  eiich  aide  of  bt-r  face,  IT 


pufling  out  nf  liiu  whiix 
cambric  hau<Jkerciiief  that  ahe  hehl 
in  her  fair  clavped  hand*,  with  thdt 
blue  meandering  veins,  I  perceived, 


my   mind   at   the   time.     Her   skin  the  scale  dHfenees  attached  to  Ibe 

aeenicd  so  traoiiparent,  that  the  blue  helmets  of  the  Kreuch  f, 

veins  were  tracenble  in  all  direciions  cArvni.     Heaven  help  ine   with  my 

orer  ber  bosom  and  neck  and  fore-  similes,  a  beautiful  demure  wain 

head,  while  her  none  was  a  little —  and   a   hoise   gienadivr  1     Sbe  1 

not  red — but/rrji4  looking,  an  if  she  dressed  iu  a  plain  black  allk  (^vd, 

bad  been  weeping,  which  she  had  orer  which  she  wore  a  neatly  tat- 

not  been.     A  nne  mouth,  forehead,  broidcved  white  apron ;  and  frum  lh« 
and   strong  well-delined  dark   eye- 
brows,   overarching, — such     eyes  .' 
dark  jet  black,  and  Hashing  through 
their  lung  dark  fringes. 

Oh  what  a  redeeming  virtue  ts  if  she  were  the  mother  ufih«  bewut. 

there  In  a  large  swimming  dark  eye  ful  boy — and  here  the  murder  of  tnf 

— black,  if  you  please  for  r/iuice —  former  descriptiun  Is  nut  at  lut— -that 

haele,  if  black  cannot  bo  bad,  for  ■  second  ediiiuu  of  him  waa  Minted 

rjfcri;  but  for  tore  I  heavens,  and  all  off,  and  nearly  ready  for  ptiblicaliiia. 

theheathengodsand  goddesses, give  But  (he  figure  that  sttt  next  het 

me  the  deep  deep  ethereal  blue—  instantly  riveted  my  atirniion,   £ki 

Huch   blue,  so  darkly  pure,  as  jou  waHauiUylpb-likegirlof  niaeUflPM 

would  cut  out  of  tbe  noon-day  sky  therenbouui,  with  laughing  featum. 

within  thetroplcBiBboutBpistol.shot  not  so  perfect  sa  the  elder  fcnakv 

from  the  gaudy  hud,  which  must  he  to  whom  bhe  h«r«  a  sliiking  riaaiM 

&t  the  moment  eclipsed  by  a  stray  blatice,  and  long  flunisg  ringleWi 

cloud,  had  tip  from  ite  de^xVis  ut    that  nandered  all  over  ber  < 

old  (wean  expressly  (ot  Vhe  xiovwe.  vV\\ft  \«>J(,  »ai.  \wh        "  ^ 
Out,  c*n  Iftok  Inlo  llio  ten  «OMi  t*^    e^™  '^ft  ttwiwA,^* 
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■ome  grey  homespun  lookiog  stuff, 
but  neither  had  she  any,  the  smallest 
ornament  whatever. 

''  Is  that  your  child,  madam  ?"  said 
I,  to  the  eldest  female.  It  was — and 
the  patriarchal  old  man,  with  true 
natural  good  breeding,  at  once  broke 
the  ice. 

*'  The  eldest  of  these  ladies,  sir, 
is  my  daughter — the  youngest  is  my 
niece  and  daugliter*in*law." 

I  made  my  respective  bows. 

**  This  gentleman  is  my  son-in- 
law  and  nephew,  and  this  is  my 
son." 

He  here  turned  to  the  two  gentle- 
men who  had  followed  me  into  the 
cabin  at  tlie  first  go  off,  and  who  were 
by  this  time  rigged  in  the  same  kind 
of  coarse  woollen  frocks  that  their 
ancient  wore — ^they  had  followed  us 
into  the  round-house,  but  quiet  and 
sober  as  they  now  seemed,  I  could  not 
dismiss  from  my  recollection  the  de- 
monstration they  had  made  when  I 
first  came  on  board.  Then  they 
seemed  pugnacious  enough,  and  by 
no  means  such  men  as  would,  when 
smitten  on  one  cheek,  have  calmly 
turned  the  other  to  the  smiter.  They 
appeared  sensible,  strong-minded 
men  from  their  conversation,  not 
very  poliiihed,  but  apparently  very 
sincere. 

"  You  see,  sir,  since  it  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  that  we  should  be  out- 
casts from  the  homes  of  our  fathers, 
still,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, we  have 
not  gone  solitarily  forth.  But  tea  is 
ready,  1  see ;  will  you  be  seated  sir  ? 
Captain  Purves,  ciin  you  prevail  on 
him  to  be  seated  ?  " 

The  meal  went  on  pretty  much  as 
usual,  the  contrast  to  me  was  very 
great.  To  find  myself  thus  unexpectp 
edly  in  a  family  circle^  after  more 
than  six  months  of  continual  turmoil 
and  excitement,  bewildered  me,  and 
at  the  same  time  softened  my  heart; 
and  the  ancient  feelings  of  my  boy- 
hood, and  the  thousand  old  kindly 
reminiscences  of  my  own  house  and 
home,  began  to  bud  like  flowers 
in  a  hot-bed.  When  I  looked  on  the 
calm  contented  virtuous  group 
around  me,  and  reflected  that  one 
Hhort  half  hour  was  to  separate  me 
from  them  for  ever,  I  could  have 
wept— that  womanly  melting  of  the 
heart  came  over  me,  to  a  degree  that 
1  could  ecarcelf  speak; 

^  WUljougo  with  ua,  captain?** 


—said  at  length  the  beautiful  boy, 
gradually  edging  across  the  table, 
until  the  darling  little  fellow  slid  into 
my  lap  with  his  little  plump  legs. 

"  Noy  my  dear  boy,  I  cannot  go  with 
you— but  heaven  bless  you  my  beau- 
tiful child — bless  you,'* — and  I  kissed 
liis  little  downy  peach-like  cheek. 

'*  You  are  very  sorry  to  leave  me," 
said  the  urchin. 

*^  Why,  my  little  man,"  while  an 
indescribable  feeling  crept  over  me— « 
"  how  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

'^Because  Isee  one  big  tear  in  your 
eye — ah,  dere — him  pop  down,  like 
hot  water,  on  my  hand— oh  I  you 
must  either  have  been  bad  boy  dis 
morning,  or  you  are  crying  because 
you  are  to  leave  me." 

I  blushed  to  the  eyes  at  this  wo- 
manish weakness  having  been  de- 
tected by  the  little  innocent. 

The  calm  still  continued,  but  time 
wore  on — and  anxious  to  get  back 
again,  1  rose—**  A  pleasant  voyage  to 
you,  captain." 

*'  Thank  you,  sir." 

I  looked  at  the  old  man  who  aat 
opposite — ^  I  also  wish  you  and 
yours,  a  good  voyage,  sir," — and  I 
held  out  my  hand— he  shook  it  cor- 
dially. 

"  May  God  bless  you,  sir — I  re- 
spect your  service,  but  1  have  seen 
some  roughness  among  young  oflS- 
cers  too,  when  the  ships  in  which  I 
have  sailed,  in  my  several  voyages, 
have  been  boarded  by  men-of-war's 
boats ;  therefore  your  gentleness  baa 
been  more  grateful." 

Willing  to  protract  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  such  society  as  long  as  I  de- 
cently could— I  remained  standing. 

*'  The  night  is  calm,"  continued 
the  old  man,  *'  and  Captain  Purves 
says  your  vessel  is  close  to  us;  will 
you  not  sit  down,  and  give  us  tbo 
pleasure  of  your  company  a  little 
longer?  We  are  so  recently  from  Eng- 
land, that  we  may  be  able  to  give  you 
some  news  that  may  be  gratifying." 

I  did  so,  and  the  captain  ordered 
wine  and  water  in— by  this  time  the 
little  boy,  who  had  been  playing  with 
the  handle  of  my  sword,  and  looking 
up  and  prattling  in  my  face,  fell  fast 
asleep  on  my  koee,  when  his  mother 
placed  him  on  the  sofa.  The  conver- 
sation went  round,  the  young  men 
opened)  and  %QiQi^  cnv«\^'»^Ta^'^nx 

p«Taoi»>  wA  <^\X»  ^^  ^V^VB«k  — 
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lighlenment  of  llio  age,  while  both  tion,  I  ran  baclc,  sad  found  llm  TBiy 
the  ladies  in  tijeirraliu  quiet  way,  e»-  «avagts,  who  bad.aa  we  tliiiuebl,  be- 
peciallf  the  ja\ia^  matroQly  fuoiaie,  couk;  attached  to  us,  aad  had  direlt 
evluced  a  iixedDets  of  purpose,  and  for  «o  long  aiiioDg«t  ufl,  in  tlie  an 
adetefmiDBtloD,toperBeTeretD  their  of  riHiog  our  barn,  and  carrpn^ 
desolate  pilgrimage,  with  a  perfect  off  the  grain.  Mj  nephew  and  three 
knoivledge  of  itsprivBtion»— indeed,  other  young  mlsaiouarfea  were  do- 
I  may  write  dangerH,  that  I  could  not  ing  all  they  could  to  prevent  iL 
have  believed  poanible  in  tender  wo-  Oa  bHng  joined  by  me,  wo  were 
men.  1  bare  seldom  apent  a  couple  compelled  to  hare  recourse  to 
ofhoura  morepleananily!  thrcoDTer.  our  lire -arm  8,  and  eventually,  after 
Mtion  turning  thiefly  on  recent  oc-  wounding  one  or  two  of  our  deluded 
currencea  in  England.  At  length,  aMailanta,  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
the  old  man  aaid — "  Vou  have  been  enclosure  of  them.  But  my  poor 
already  inForined  by  the  captain,  that  wife's  nerres — she  had  been  ailing 
we  are  niissionaries  bound  for  the  for  many  months — bad  received  lu 
Cape.  Myuepbew  lliere  and  hia  wife,  severe  a  shock,  that  she  never  hvM 
have  been  backwards  and  forwards  her  bead  up  afterwards — she  &\i& 
twice,  and  know  from  personal  ex-  within  the  week." 
pericBCe,  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  "  And  after  all  that  you  bare 
they  make  In  devoting  themselves  to  suffered — do  you  still  persist  In  re- 
the  good  work.  My  son- in- law,  and  turaiDgi'"EaidI.  "  What  a  •>acri6ce ! 
nty  daughter,  to  whom  ht-  has  1  can  scarcely  conceive  sny  case  . 
lately  been  muried,  have  never  been  where  bo  greni  a  one  Is  called  For."  ' 
to  the  station  before,  but  they  are  He  cut  me  short — 
fully  aware  of  all  tliat  they  may  be  '■  Young  man — notwltbutiindinff  ill 
called  on  to  auller— as  for  me,  1  am  1  have  told  you,  which  ytrt  FallaafaDn 
BOW  %a\og  bsL'k  to  my  tent  la  the  of  the  reality,  I  go  on  my  ynjn- 
wildenies8,lo  utter baaiAhmentfroDi  joiclog— I  may  be  called  ntt  entha- 
«ll  the  elegances  and  comforts  of  ci-  alavt,  snd  I  may  he  an  enthu«iasl,  but 
Tilized  life,  and  wiih  small  prospect  I  have  made  my  election  ;  and  al- 
of  ever  revisiting  the  laud  of  my  fa-  though  I  am  hut  as  the  voice  of  one 
(hers  again.  But  I  shall  be  buried  cryiogin  the  wilderneEfi—aliboughas 
beside  my  wife,  under  the  saoie  yet  our  ministry  amongat  the  poor 
orange-tree,  where  she  rests  from  her  benigbtrd  beings,  am oneat  whom  our 
labours,  after  having  been  my  help-  lot  ia  cast,  has  been  ^  water  spilt 
mate,  and,  under  God,  my  greatest  upon  the  barren  sand,  still  with  en- 
earthly  comfort,  during  my  miuistry  tire  conaciousnesa  of  the  value  of 
amongst  the  heathen,  lur  fifteen  long  what  I  forego,  1  sacrifice  all  thn 
jearH.  Yes,  heaven  knows,  my  cup  usual  objects  of  man'a  ambition,  and 
of  sorrow,  when  she  fell  asleep,  waa  obey  what  1  know  to  be  the  eall  of 
full  to  overdowing— for  upwards  of  the  Almighty,  for  tl  is  borne  iaonmy 
aix  months,  all  was  ijulet  in  the  set~  heart,  and  go  forth,  me  nod  mine, 
llement— upwards  ot  fifty  faoiilies  como  what  msy,  to  preacli  glad  ti- 
had  itomidk'd  themaelves  within  our  diDga  of  great  joy  to  the  beufgbted 
enclosure ;  and  having  maetered  the  heathen,  in  tbe  perfect  conWcllon 
native  dialects,  we  had  great  hopes  that,  if  we  miss  our  reward  h^i«, 
of  making  rapid  progress  in  not  only  we  shall  find  it  hereafter." 
eniighiening  the  pour  creatures  by  1  know  that  missionariefi  of  all 
whom  we  were  surrounded,  OS  to  the  classes  have  had  their  siacerity 
things  concerning  their  everlasting  called  in  question,  and  Uiere  maybe 
welfare,  but  in  inducing  them  to  hypocrites  amongst  them,  as  well  B* 
adopt  many  of  our  civilized  customa ;  other  men ;  but  1  would  ask  tills  shn- 
fortlie  care  they  had  seen  ushestow  pie  ipiestion,  what  stronger  aiwsta- 
on  the  cultivation  of  llie  soil,  and  tlie  tion,  fpeakiug  of  ihem  in  the  ^nenl, 
Buccens  tliat  crowned  our  laboura,  to  the  purity  of  their  intentiona  mn 
seemed  to  have  made  a  deep  impres-  they  give  tlisn  devoting  thems^rfvn, 
alon.  Ihad  left  every  thing  quiet  and  mind,  body,  and  estate,  to  tfat-aerrka 
peaceable,  one  atteiaoitn,  lo  look  m  of  iheir  ^reat  Alasler,  in  ilio  fvarlcM  : 
■omeBprlngesthallYiadaextawM-  ni»t  mviXAcVvVftT  ia^i  St 
fowl,  wheu  1  was  alarmed  \t^  »\o\»4    «\atot:Vw  l™i>.i\Q  <itA^ 
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a  more  thorough  detestation  of  caQt» 
In  all  its  shades  and  stages,  than  I 
have ;  and  I  remember  gloating  over 
some  savsge  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Revienr,  in  its  palm/ days,  when 
that  needle  of  a  body,  wee  Jeffrey* 
was  at  his  best,  wherein  a  cargo  of 
poor  missionaries  were  scarified  most 
awfully;  but  experience  and  years 
have  brought  thought  and  reflection 
with  them,  as  they  often  do  to  an- 
cient maidens,  who  at  forty,  loup  like 
a  cock  at  a  grosart  (another  bull) 
at  the  homo  they  turned  up  their 
lovely  noses  at,  at  twenty ;  and  before 
I  would  iiow  hold  these  self- devoted 
men  in  contempt,  or  disparage  their 
fEeal,  or  brand  them  as  illiterate  hy- 
pocrites, I  shall  wait  until  I  see  the 
wealthier,  and  more  learned,  of  our 
divines  gird  themselves  for  their  forty 
years'  pilgrimage  in  the  wilderness, 
with  equfu  calmness  and  Christian 
courage,  and  go  up  in  the  glorious 
panoply  of  the  apostle  which  is  so 
often  in  their  mouths,  amidst  their 
silken  pulpit  cushions,  to  grapple 
with  tlie  fierce  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  naked  savage,  and  en- 
counter the  numberless  perils  of  the 
desert,  with  the  resolution  and 
single- mindedness  of  these  despised 
Moravians.  As  to  hypocrisy— 4Qi  hy- 
pocrites aim  at  the  attainment  of  some 
worldly  advantage,  because  they 
know  they  cannot  deceive  God;  but  I 
would  ask  their  fiercest  defamers^ 
what  temporal  blessing  blossoms 
around  their  dry  and  hardy  path,  or 
withiu  the  whole  scope  of  their  dreary 
horizon,  thatthey  could  nothavecom- 
passed  in  tenfold  exuberance  at  home, 
even  as  respectable  trades-people? 
And  as  to  their  being  enthusiasts,  that 
is  easily  settled ;  no  man  can  thrust 
himself  permanently  forth  from  the 
surface  of  society,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  without  being  an  enthusiast  of 
some  kind  or  another — at  least  this 
is  the  creed  of  Benjie  Brail. 

"  Pray,  madam,"  said  I,  to  the 
youngest  female,  "  have  you  ever 
been  to  those  countries>-to  tlie  star 
tion,  as  your  father  calls  it  ?  I  hope 
you  have  never  yet  been  exposed  to 
its  privations?"  I  noticed  her  hus- 
band smile,  and  nod  to  her,  as  much 
as  to  say,  *'  Tell  him." 

"  No,"  said  she—"  it  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  be  worse  than  I  have  painted  it 
to  myself,  from  his  descriptioii" — 
looking  acroBB  at  the  gendeman  vrlio 


mo 

spoke  —  ''  But  I  hope  I  shall  be 
strengthened,  as  my  sister  baa  beeo, 
to  endure  my  privations,  and  what- 
ever may  befal,  as  becomes  me  as  a 
Christian,  and  the  wife  of  a  sincere 
one." 

I  was  told  by  the  captain,  that  the 
greater  part  of  liis  cargo  consisted  of 
implements  of  husbandry ;  and  that 
to  their  heavenly  calling,  they  had 
added  that  of  a  competent  knowledge 
of  all  the  useful  arts  of  agriculture ; 
so  that  wherever  such  a  virtuous 
family  was  planted,  the  savages  who 
surrounded  them  would  not  only 
have  their  mental  darkness  dispelled, 
but  their  temporal  condition  im- 
proved, and  their  wants  more  amply 
supplied.  I  had  now  no  farther  apo- 
logy for  remaining.  I  rose  ;  the 
clash  of  my  cutlass  against  the  chair 
awoke  the  sleeping  child.  He  opened 
his  blue  eyes  where  he  lay  on  the 
sofa,  and  looked  up — presently  he 
stretched  forth  hislittlehauds  towards 
me.  I  stooped  down  over  the  blessed 
infant,  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

'*  Good-night,"  he  said,  **  good- 
night, and  be  good  boy  like  me/' — A 
stood  in  my  eye,  and  for  the  soul  iif 
me,  I  could  not  have  helped  it^ 

I  again  shook  hands  with  the  old 
man.  I  have  before  mentioned  he 
was  very  tall,  and,  as  I  was  turniug 
to  take  my  leave  of  the  other  mem  • 
bers  of  this  most  interestiog  family, 
he  placed  his  hands  on  my  head. 

'*  Young  man,  we  thank  you  for 
your  visit,  and  your  urbanity— our 
meeting  has  been  like  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  like  a  green  spot  in  a  dry 
parched  land — and  we  shall  pray  fcr 
thee  to  Him  '  whose  way  is  in  the 
sea,  and  whose  path  is  in  the  waters, 
and  whose  footsteps  are  notknown.*" 

I  had  no  heart  to  speak— so  alter 
a  long  pause — 

"  My  son,"  said  the  patriarch, 
''  we  are  about  concluding  our  Sun- 
day evening's  service — stay  a  few 
minute's  longer."  Seeing  I  hesitated 
— *^  It  is  no  great  boon  to  concede 
this  to  us — to  us,  fvhom  in  all  human 
probability  you  shall  never  meet 
again." 

I  bowed,  and  immediately  the 
nhole  party  steppfd  forth  into  the 
air,  and  formed  a  circle  on  the  quar- 
terdeck round  the  capt^un.  Every 
thing  was  hilentr— asid  \x^voa>io^  >ia«. 
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1  irta  once  more  on  board  of  ^M 

"  Ho,  ha,  Mester  Benjunin  Bni), 

trho  trouM  lisve  thought  there  wu 

BO  much  Eemlmeaulit^  in  your  com- 

pmitioD,"  said  I  to  mfself ;  thst  U, 

■aid  eitfij-daii   lieajic  to   the  very 

ethereal,  weeping  nad  walling,  and 

verj  Donsencical  Benjamin  as  afore- 

aaia.     "  My  eye,  had  old   Blood; 

(brrcor.  Politeful  seen  me  doing  the  agree- 

"  They  nount  up  to  tlie  heavrn,  thry    shle  and  pathetic,  amauKBt  a  coTey 

|o  dowu  BgHja  to  tlie  litpiba:  tbeir  Boul    of  male  and  female  metbodist  der* 

i*  mcltrit  becauu  of  trouble.  gymen  and  clergy  women :  but  n'tm- 

'■  Thty  reel  to  and  fro,  aiiJ  stagger  like    /farftf,  keep   JOUr   OWn   counsel,  Bf 


■olemn  pause— when  all  at  once  thpy 
chanted  the  following  magnificent 
Hoes  of  the  evil.  VtaXm,  so  beauti- 
fully fitted  to  our  iituatioa  :— 

"  Th»y  that  go  down  to  Ihi  g»  In 
ahlpi,  that  do  bimineM  in  grenl  wnlcra ; 

"  Theie  iH  ths  work!  at  (be  Lord,  and 


which  lilt 


"  Then  tbaycryuutothaLivdiathalr 
tnuble,  and   ba  hrlii|«ih  tham  Ml  oT 


"  H«  maketh  tha  atom  a  cilmi  as  that 
the  WITH  thcraofar*  (till.  * 

"  Then  ara  th«y  (lad  baunn  thar  h« 
quiet ;  to  he  brin(eth  tban  onto  tbalr 


1  waj,  BWBwu.~'*~«na'««a  a^v 
norttoHB^rffcgMfc^miiil)! 

nArfdad  lats  MnwA  IlilHlllnll 


i  once  more  wished  them  %  goad  ' 
voyage.  I  atepped  to  the  guwwif,  ; 
and  turned  in  act  to  deaoeod  the 
ahlp'a  aide,  with  a  hold  of  the  nun- 
rope  in  one  hand.  1  found  the  whcte 
group  had  folloired  me,  aad  there 
utey  Btood  In  a  aemiclrcle  round  the 
ffangway;  even  my  glorioua  Uttla 
fellow  waa  there,  sound  aaleep  l> 
hlfl  mother'a  arma;  and  aa  the  Ub- 
tern  cast  ita  dim  llrht  on  their  mild 
countenancea,  and  lit  up  their  figotw, 
and  the  clear  pale  moon  abed  a  flood 
of  silver  light  over  all,  I  deacended 
Into  the  boat,  and  atandlng  up  in  ths 
Btem  aheeta,  I  again  wiahed  them  i 
proaperauB  voyace,  and  (bored  off, 
with  a  aoftened  heart,  and  fitter  to 
have  died,  I  hope,  than  I  was  when 

Prcaently  the  llghta  on  board  were 
extinguished,  ana  I  could  no  lonMr 
see  the  figurea  of  my  f rlenda  i  but 
Btlll  the  low  murmur  of  their  videos 
waa  home  towarda  me  on  the  gentle 
breeze,  until  a  loud  "  yo,  heave  oh," 
echoed  amongst  the  sails,  and  drowiK 
ed  them  ;  while  a  rattling  and  chaop- 
ing  of  tbe  gear,  and  the  hollow 
thumping  of  the  men's  flaetoiithe 
deck,  and  the  groaning  of  the  mdi^ 

Jrard  against  the  mast,  as  It  waa  be- 
nst  braced  round,  ind\cate&  ^hell  thft 
tali  ship  bad  once  more  bona^Qft. 
her  moonlJKht  coune. 


■•  Terr  wriL    llr  1, ,  ^ 

dl,  aad  r«ii  d«wa  to  A*  tmmm^ 
ore,  nA  keep  daM  !■  Hi  wife^K 

«  Fetch  tha  salt  bnaf  da^  L»    1 

ItvaadoM.    WerelakfagiMl  ; 

toA  eaoagfc  ta  patroniae  aMapw  m 
'■  aaa.  It  ja  illlgaAw  «M 
w**— tnj'  eota  load  M  AM 


mad  would  be  a  daaa  of  ankll 
ThcfB  BMH  beef,  llM  ted  MM 
bi^  Aa  dq-  befbin  b«k  oaffw  a 
kalfa  atodc  lato  it  uatU  oarvadiqh 
and  a  gUaa  «f  cold  gn^  after  h  aft 
JOB  maj  torn  up  your  nose  at  A^ 
mj  flaa  fUbw,  but  better  men  4a 
ran  bareagraad  with  mo. 

'ThBtlavarywelliniKed,  stemrd, 
varj  eool"  aatl  I  awig^od  off  bora 
No.  1.  "  By  ike  wny,  L.f  onox,  ha»" 
ron  got  the  new  philtre,  the  Barba- 
ooea  dripateafc  at  work  P"  >^  • 

-  Yea,^.'*  ^ 

«  Ab.  I  thaaght 
water  TOD  made  that  glaas  of  i 
wllhr    aaa»r  thatlwsa^I-' 
•a  wen  aa  bf^  that  It  waa  not. 

"He,  air,  we  have  not  used  Ibfl 
water  rat-" 

1  wpa  aawtag  awav,  and  mnncblH 
tbe  beef  and  biMuU  aforeaaid.  all 
tUa  wWa^  mait  resolutely.  "No!" 
«Ai».\     *  4a«>M,  Vtift  tn   tr< 


,iiS!wi 
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drop— very  pure  and  cool— capital 
water,  I  declare— rather  too  strong, 
Lennox,  fill  up  the  tumbler  if  you 
please;  so — ah— too  much, man — ^itis 
if  any  thing  too  weak  now ; "  -here  a 
little  dash  of  spirits — *^  so" — and 
chuckling  to  myself  that  I  had  thus 
smuggled  a  second  glass  of  grog  in  de- 
fiance of  conscience,  I  desired  the 
man  to  make  down  my  bed,  and  tell 
Mr  Marline  to  call  me  if  the  wind 
changed, or  any  thing  occurred  worth 
reporting,  and  to  take  the  skylight 
oE  I  now  began  to  undress,  and 
Lennox  had  returned  to  help  me. 
The  cool  water  had  a  surprising  ef- 
fect; my  spirits  suddenly  became 
buoyant  beyond  all  belief,  so  after  va- 
rious churmings,  I  broke  forth  into 
involuntary  song,  as  the  poets  say-* 

**  '  Estoy  an  hombre  chico, 
Mas  coDtento  soy  qu«  rico, 
Y  mi  buque  es  an  zapato.' 


«i 


My  slippers — ^thank  you— oh  what 
a  lovely  boy — 

*  Con  mono  para  patron*— 

nightcap— what  a  glorious  little  man 
it  was— 

'  £1  pUoto  ee  uno  fato ; 
Y  su  rabo  es  el  timon.* 

'  Estoj  un  hombre  cbico, 
Mas  contento  toy  que  rico, 
Tol  de  rol,  lol  dl  rol.' " 

Little  Benjamin,  our  ruler,  having 
by  this  manoeuvre  gotten  half;^, 
vanisheth  into  his  cavey. 

Here  Dennis  Donovan  stuck  his 
head  outof  aside-berth.— •'^  Lennox." 

«  Here,  sir." 

'<  What  howling  is  that— whose 
pig's  dead,  Lennox  ?" 
^*  It*s  Mr  BraU  singing,  sir." 

**  Singing  ! — sinking  I— and  is  it 
singing  he  calls  it  ? 


TO  OUR  OLD  HOUSE  CLOCK. 

Old  friend  I  that  many  a  long  day  through, 
(Dog-days  and  all,)  in  brown  surtout, 
Hath  stood  ensconced,  with  wintriest  look, 
I*  th'  warmest  side  o'  the  chimney-nook— 
That  standeth  still  i'  the  self-same  place. 
With  that  same  cool  composed  face, — 

iPew,  by  the  way,  *mid  sentient  creatures, 
fade  up  of  more  expressive  features,) 
Nor  e'er  in  all  that  weary  while, 
Hath  utter'd  plaint  of  durance  vile— 
In  that  stiff  garment  all  of  oak. 
Thy  sentry-box— of  heat  or  smoke; 
Of  task  perpetual — worse  than  mighty. 
Monotonous— of  taedium  vit®, 
Of  false  reflections  on  thy  truth. 


From  weary  age — impatient  youth, 
Of  Time's  delivered  message,  scorned 
Or  heeded  not  by  those  thou'st  warned. 

All  these,  and  other  ills  in  turn 

**  That  clocks  are  heirs  to,"  hast  thou  borne 

With  patience  most  exemplary — 

No  peevish  frown,  or  look  awry. 

Marring  the  polished,  placid  grace 

Of  that  broaa,  smooth,  reflecting  face 

That  shiueth  still  (example  rare 

To  mortal  dames)  as  smooth  and  fair. 

As  first,  some  fourscore  years  agone. 

To  the  admiring  light  it  shone. 

Yet  I,  who've  known  thee  long  and  well, 
Could  of  some  prison  slcrets  tell — 
How  all  unseen  by  moi1a\  e^e. 
In  darkness  and  in  m^tttary. 


0-22  To  our  Old  House  Cladi. 

When  all  the  house  at  deep  midoigbt 
1a  Itushed  and  still— like  tortured  sprite. 
Deep  hollow  murmurs— long-drawn  groana 
Thou  utterest,  and  unearthly  tones. 
Such  as  if  heard  by  silly  ear 
Of  simple  Joan,  she  quakes  for  fear, 
Shrinks  down  beneath  the  bed-clothes  deep, 
And  pants  and  prays  herself  to  bleep. 

Old  friend !  I've  listened  many  a  night 
To  those  strange  murmurs  with  affright 
Unmoved,  or  superstition's  dread, 
Yet,  as  to  ultfiiiigs  from  the  dead— 
TiOw  mystic  breathings— sounds  of  doom 
Deej)  voiced,  up-issuiug  from  the  tomb — 
For  these,  metliought,  'twas  Timers  own  tongue, 
Not  thiue,  that  solemn  dirge  that  6ung. 

But  Fancy  from  her  loftier  range 
De.sccndiiifi^  soon— a  milder  change 
(yjime  o'er  my  spirit,  that  full  fain 
To  thy  familiar  voice  again 
Gave  ear,  discoursing  soft  and  low 
Of  things  that  have  been  long  ago — 

Sweet  memoiies  of  that  blissful  time. 
Lift's  dayspring!  lovelier  than  its  prime, 
AVhen,  with  the  bird  on  summer  morn 
That  carolled  earliest  from  the  thorn, 
I  was  a>'tir,  and  sinking  too. 
And  iralhering  wild- tlowers  wet  with  dew, 
Till  siimmon'd  in,  old  friend!  by  thee, 
(  Knr-soundinfi:  through  our  cowslip  lea,) 
To  the  dear  breakfast  board,  1  came 
Wiih  scatH-r'd  curls  and  cheek  of  flame 
All  glowing  with  the  fresh  wind*s  kisH, 
One  to  receive  of  purer  bliss — 
\Miat  was  the  balmiest  morn's  caressing 
To  that  best  balm — a  Parent's  blessing  ? 

And  when  the  winter  evening  long 
(^losed  round  u»,  and  the  cricket's  song 
Click'd  from  the  clean-swept  hearth,  where  Di 
Stretih'd  yawning  out,  luxuriously — 
The  curtains  deeper  dropt — thrown  on 
The  hoarded  log — the  tea  things  gone — 
The  candles  trimmed  and  bright — and  we 
A  silent — not  unsocial  three— 
In  our  warm  parlour  snug  together — 
Little  cared  we  for  winter  weather. 

There  sat  my  Mother — on  that  chair. 
Intent  on  l)ook  or  work  ;  and  there. 
Just  opposite,  my  Father  sate 
Poring  o'er  task  elaborate, 
All  redolent— (his  angler's  books) — 
Of  summer  time,  green  fields,  and  brooks — 
Arrangement  finically  nice  I 
Snares  of  all  pattern ;  each  device- 
Insects,  with  such  ingenious  art 
Copied  from  nalurti — ^^eiy  v^\\. 
So  perfected  w\0\  cui\o\ii  «\i\\\. 
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Proud  was  my  Father's  little  maid. 
His  nestling  neighbour^  when  the  aid 
Of  her  small  fingers  was  required— 
(  What  ministry  like  Lore's  unhired  ?^ 
And  young  sharp  eyes,  some  hair  so  fine. 
Some  feathery  niament  to  twine 
In  cunning  knot,  that,  quaintly  wrought. 
Must  be  invisible  as  thought; 
The  service  done,  a  kind  lip  pressed 
Her  up-turned  brow,  and  she  was  blessed ; 
And  soon,  old  friend  !  thy  warning  tone 
Telliog  her  happy  day  was  done, 
Down  kneeling  at  the  Mother's  knee. 
Hands  clasped,  and  eyes  raised  reverently. 
The  simple  prayer  was  simply  said. 
The  kiss  exchanged — and  then — to  bed. 

Not  yet  to  sleep— for  fancies  vain 

Crept  oft  into  that  busy  brain, 

At  that  lone  hour-— Some  light  and  gay— 

Of  birds  and  flowers — of  toys  and  play — 

Ambitious  some — of  bold  essay 

At  lofty  rhyme — conceptions  grand 

Of  giants,  dwarfs,  and  fairy  land — 

Or  elegy  on  favourite  bird. 

Dormouse  or  lamb-^(first  griefs  that  stirred 

The  deep— deep  source  1) — and  some  of  fear. 

As  all  in  darkness^  on  the  ear 

Smote  strangest  sounds.— 'Hark,  hark  I  and  then 

How  the  heart  throbbed  I — and  there  agen  I 

What  could  it  be  ?— a  groan— a  knock — 

■'  Oh  dear  I  'tis  only  our  old  Clock." 

Then,  witless  child,  thy  simple  head, 

With  happy  sigh,  sank  back  in  bed, 

And  e'er  revolved  the  minute  hand. 

Thy  soul  was  in  '*  the  dreaming  land." 

Oh  I  days,  of  all  I  ever  knew 

The  happiest — aye,  the  wisest  too. 

In  that  Hweet  wisdom  of  the  heart. 

Our  fallen  nature's  better  part— 

That  lingering  of  primeval  light, 

Not  yet  all  sunk  in  sin  and  night. 

'Twill  be  renewed  that  blessed  time  L 
'Twill  be  renewed  that  loveliest  priini' ; 
Renewed,  when  we  again  shall  be 
Children  around  the  Father's  knee 
Of  one  immortal  family  I 
Our  portion  each— (no  more  to  part) — 
Angelic  wisdom— childlike  heart. 

Ah  I  wandering  thoughts— ye've  stolen  away 

From  your  darlc  prison-house  of  clay ; 

From  earth  to  heaven  I  a  pleasant  track ! 

Too  pleasant  to  be  trodden  back 

Without  a  sigh.    But»  ancient  friend ! 

Not  here  our  colloc^uy  must  end— 

Thy  part  therein  I  freely  own 

Subordinate ;  an  undertone 

Of  modest  bass— But  thou  art  one 

Too  sober,  serious,  aud  ««Aa\ft«  j 

To  be  much  given  \q  id\«  pt%KA*-^  \ 


So,  to  thy  grave  concerns  attend. 
And  let  me  talk.    Ab,  honest  friend  I 
Sparing  and  measured  though  thy  speecb. 
What  eloquent  sermons  dost  thou  preach 
When  the  heart  listens.    Woe  to  me 
If  profitless  such  listening  be« 

But  to  my  chronicles — Full  well 
Was  thy  watch  kept,  old  sentinel ! 
Full  well  thine  endless  duty  done— 
W  hile  fluttering  on  from  sun  to  sun, 
A  butterfly  among  the  flowers, 
1  noted  not  the  passing  hours, 
Till  the  rain  fell— the  storm  beat  sore, 
And  that  sweet  summer  dream  was  o'er. 

Then  first,  old  friend  !  thy  voice  to  me 
Sounded  with  sad  solemnity ; 
The  tones  upon  my  heart  that  fell 
Deep  mingled  with  a  passing  bell. 

Since  then,  through  many  a  chequered  aeene 

OF  good  and  ill  my  path  hath  been — 

The  good — a  gleam  not  long  to  last ; 

The  evil — widely  overcast* 

But  still  to  thee  in  many  a  mood. 

By  night— by  day — in  solitude. 

Or  circled  round — in  hope  or  fear. 

Hath  turned  my  care-awaken'd  ear 

As  to  au  oracle — that  spoke 

More  than  the  time  dividing  stroke. 

Oh !  gladsome  to  my  soul,  thy  sound, 

Heard,  wakening  first  from  sleep  profound 

(Youth's  deep  light  slumber)  Uie  nrst  mom. 

After  long  absence,  of  return 

To  my  dear  home — Oh,  happiness  I 

To  lie  in  (}uiet  consciousness 

Of  all  around— The  picture  there — 

The  books — the  flower-glass  filled  with  care 

By  a  kind  hand — And  then  to  know, 

'Tvvas  but  to  rise,  and  meet  below 

Such  a  heart's  welcome  I 

Woe  is  me. 

The  sweet  and  bitter  memory 
Of  that  old  time !  Of  those  bright  wakings 
Hallowed  by  some — Ah  I  sore  near t-breakings, 
Tipaving  a  wreck  of  youthful  feeling 
Beyond  the  reach  of  Time's  own  healing. 
But  though  all  powerless  evermore 
Life's  young  illusions  to  restore— 
(Beautiful  dream  I)  the  wise  one  brought 
In  kind  exchange,  awakened  thought. 
Awakened  seriousness;  and  Hope 
'J'hat  crushed  below,  took  higher  scope, 
Yea  heavenly — for  her  after-flight. 
Then,  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
With  mine  own  heart  while  communing, 
Friend  1  'twas  an  awiu\,  pleasant  >>0\Ti% 
To  bear  thee  teW  how  Wm^  wcnX.  «ii^ 
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The  earthly  hopeful  little  care 

To  heed  how  swift  Time's  pinions  are*— 

But  they  attend  with  willing  ear 

Who  cannot  make  their  heart's  home  here. 

Yet,  faithful  watchman  I  time  hath  been 

In  more  than  one  late  after  scene, 

That,  listening  to  thy  voice,  I've  said, 

**  Oh  I  would  that  restless  tongue  were  staid." 

I've  said  so — weak  and  selfish  heart  I 
When  time  drew  near  that  I  must  part 
With  some  beloved,  whose  sojourn  here 
Might  have  made  sunshine  all  the  year ; 
Whose  presence  for  a  little  day 
Chased  half  the  wintry  clouds  away. 

I've  thought  so— weak  and  sinful  heart  I 

When  some  were  summoned  to  depart— 

Called  from  their  labours  here  to  cease. 

The  full  of  days,  faith,  hope,  and  peace. 

Who  lonff  had  lingered  here  in  pam ; 

My  loss  in  them,  their  countless  gain—- 

Yet  with  long  watching,  worn  and  low. 

Too  soul-opprest  for  tears  to  flow ; 

When  the  deep  hush  of  night  and  death 

Was  in  the  house — and  every  breath 

From  those  dear  lips,  the  hst  might  be ; 

A  shuddering  ear  rve  turned  from  thee. 

Watchman  I  whose  every  minute  stroke, 

On  fever'd  nerves  o'erstrained,  broke 

As  if  a  leaden,  pond'rous  blow 

Fell  on  some  hollow  vault  below—* 

"  Oh  I  for  an  hour,"  I  could  have  prayed, 

'*  Stern  reckoner !  that  thy  tongue  were  staid." 

These  things  are  past.    Of  hopes  and  fears. 

The  current  now,  with  lengthening  years 

Flows  narrowing  in  a  deeper  bed. 

No  spark  of  early  feeling  dead. 

But  all  subdued  and  chastened-^ 

Too  little  yet.    The  Christian  strife 
Can  finish  but  with  finished  life— 
The  spirit  may  be  all  resigned. 
Yet  inly  bleed— The  willing  mind 
Too  oft  may  faint — The  hopeful  eye 
Sink  rayless  in  despondency ; 
But  one  who  sees  the  secret  heart 
In  all  its  griefs  can  take  a  part— - 
Cyan  pity  all  its  weakness  too— 
For  He  who  ne'er  corruption  knew 
Nor  sin,  hath  yet  our  nature  borne 

And  hung  at  woman's  breast — 
And  He  hath  said— O  !  words  that  calm 
The  troubled  heart  with  holiest  balm, — 
"  Come  unto  roe,  ye  traveUwom ! 

And  I  will  give  you  rest." 

C 
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Rearbr  I  !f  thou  art  a  sportatnan, 
Biou  hast  doubtless  often  seen,  in 
lomu  fine  thick  stubbla  of  m^n-ly 
leaped  wheat,  or  equally  attractive 
covert  or  umbrageous  turnip,  tlie 
woll-trained  Don,  or  Btancheat 
Ponto,  clieck  himaelf  Buddenlf  in 
full  carDer,  and  become,  on  the  in- 
Hiaot,  fixed,  immovable  {  every  liinb 
Bod  intistici  stretched  to  its  utmost 
tenaiou,  and  scitrcely  exhibiliu^  any 
digii  of  life.  Orif-as  I  would  fain 
flatter  myself  may  be  tlie  c^ne — if 
thou  art  some  amiable  and  accom- 
plished yotiug  lady,  who,  despite  the 
warning  voice  of  "  mama."  and  the 
haraher  le monstrances  of  "  pupa," 
art  in  th(<  hkbit  oF  soothing  the  «aft 
eorrotvs  of  thy  aentimeDial  soul  by 
llie  perusal  of  the  la»t  new  novel,  to 
while  Huray  the  u^dlous  oiomonts 
until  "  the  Csptftln  "  calls — then  liaat 
thou,  as  undoubtedly.  Id  the  cnurse 
o{  thy  otiidlei,  fallen  In  with  that 
wonderful  account  of  the  PetriHed 
City,  in  which  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, dof^,  cats,  old  maids,  and  other 
ilomctitic  animals,  are  duscribed  as 
Btanding  transformed  to  stone,  each 
in  the  precise  attitude  which  it  had 
assumed  at  the  moment  of  the  mi- 
raculous and  sudden  melamorphoslB. 
— This  city,  by  tho  way,  certain  mo- 
dern travellers  assure  us,  is  still  In 
essf,  and  to  be  found  somewhere 
between  Tunis  and  Timbuctoo, 
though  none  of  them,  na  far  as  I  can 
find,  have  actually  made  their  bivou- 
ac within  its  precincts. — Or  if  thou 
art  of  the  Livery,  then  hast  thou, 
perchance,  beheld  the  Alderman  of 
thy  ward  at  my  Lord  Mayor's  feast, 
with  lived  eye  and  dropping  jaw- 
bone, sink  bark  io  his  elbovr-chair, 
after  Lis  ninth  basin  of  callipl— Or 
If  thou  art  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  thtu 
hast  read,  it  mnj  be,  (for  1  would 
apeak  with  caution,)  of  the  singular 
properties  of  the  Oorgoti's  head,  and 
the  Kuarpsborough  Well  that  turned 
an  elderly  gentleman's  wig  into 
atone  in  fifteen  seconds. 

If.  uiib^ippily,  thou  art  none  of  all 
Ibesf,  thi!n  must  1  ilespait  of  con- 
veyiiig  to  iJiy  mind  any  ihVn^Wke  a 
correct  idea  of  the  abaoViile  immo- 


ralysed  all  my  faciilttra,  m  aouDds 
so  unexpecMd  and  iDanvpi^inus 
struck  ibua  suddonly  on  my  •row)- 
rium;^or  had  1  in  any  dr^mc?  re- 
covered oiyt^If,  when  the  ■rrvant, 
a  ivspectable- looking  man,  hai-ln^c 
clwsed  the  door,  returned  aud  In- 
formed me,  in  a  hesitatinif  tune, 
"  Hi*  Lordship  had  cotomaiidi-d  him 
to  say,  Uiat  neither  at  presrnt,  n«r 
at  any  future  period,  would  It  )h> 
convenient  f»r  him  to  receive  ihe 
vUiis  of  Mr  nbarlet  Siaff.ird." 

Aghast  a*  1  wa»,  I  at  length  rcoo- 
vered  my»f  If  ho  far  sa  to  rpply,  that 
I  was  confident  ih^re  wvn%  on  M>m(« 
mistake  In  llii'  matter,  S«  I  had  tomf. 
on  Lord  Mauaini;ham'*  tiwn  ^Xi>crt-* 
iuvication,  and  was  iuderd  htn  Lord* 
ahip'a  nephew.  The  man  firmly,  but 
reepectfully,  rnplli'd,  that  ha  wai 
certain  no  miniak*  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  naniP,  and  that  >ki« 
I,r>rd's  order*  wwa  pereitij>t«ry. 
Not  choosing  iliwefor*  to  eoi«r  infi 
an  alinrcBiluD  with  a  servant,  and, 
indeed,  but  too  well  cunriitc«d,  bj 
the  eridcnee  of  niy  oivn  wn,  ihai 
the  man  bad  aotteued  rather  than 
aggravated  the  barshneH*  of  th»  me«>- 
sa^  of  which  ho  WM  th«  beBfBT,  t 
(jultted  the  house,  and  regalued  tJia 
street,  in  a  state  ot  coDfuhliin,  arlsln:; 
front  miauled  anger,  morttllcsiiMi , 
and  disappointment,  as  iruly  plii- 
able,  and  almost  as  Judirrtms,  M 
that  of  Oickuey  Transc^ndcoMl  n- 
cently  rhastUed  of  Maija. 

'"  So  then  I "  I  excUimed  at  la*t, 
when  a  five  minutes'  pvramlnilntio'i 
of  Brook  Street  had  furnished  me 
with  breath  suHicieot  to  fam  inii 
articulate  mitinda — "  So  theu  !  thii  ii 
the  '  paternal  receplign" — this  is  Ui>i 
fulfilment  of  thoae  '  (ceDi.'rouH  in- 
tentions iu  my  favour,"  which  my 
kind  but  deceived  mo^ier  had  seut 
me  up  to  London  to  experirnc«! 
A  mighty  courl«oua  and  <  fath«rl]r 
reception.'  uuly  I — But  this  blirfMnur' 
reata  not  here;  1  wilt  probe  ibivtoi' 
fatnous  miK-kery  to tha  bottom,! 
were  he  twenty  timia  my  iin 
Lord  Manulngbam  shall  repent^ 
U'd^toVuNwA'wiwAX.V*,  \iaa  diuvd  <r 
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degree  by  the  use  of  them,  but,  as 
passioQ  subsided,  my  astooishment 
revived  and  increased.  What  could 
be  the  meaning  of  the  treatment  I 
had  received  ? — Was  it  possible  that 
Lord  Manningham,  a  nobleman  of 
grave  and  dignified  habits,  one  whose 
reputation  for  the  possession  of 
every  accomplishment  that  adorns 
the  gentleman,  the  soldier,  and  the 
scholar,  stood  unimpeachable,  that 
a  man  who  had  always  professed, 
and,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
felt  the  strongest  itnd  most  disinte- 
rested regard  for  his  deceased  bro- 
ther— that  he  should  wantonly,  and 
without  provocation,  go  out  of  his 
way,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
wounding  the  feelinj^s  and  disgra- 
cing the  character  of  that  brother's 
only  child— of  on^  too,  who,  neither 
in  fact  nor  by  implication,  could  ever 
have  given  him  offence,  and  to  whoso 
very  person  he  was  a  stranger  ?  It 
was  altogether  unaccountable— was 
incredible — and  the  longer  I  reflect- 
ed, the  more  convinced  did  I  feel  that 
some  mystery  enveloped  the  whole 
transaction,  the  intricacies  of  which 
I  was  at  present  completely  incom- 
petent to  unravel.  The  more  I  pon- 
dered upon  the  circumstance  of  my 
extraordinary  exclubion  in  Grosve- 
nor  S(|uare,  the  more  certain  this 
inference  appeared,  when  at  ouce 
the  question  occurred.  Had  I  been 
traduced  ? — liad  any  villain,  envious 
of  my  rising  prospects,  aspersed  mj 
character,  and  painted  me,  perhaps, 
to  my  rigidly  correct  relation,  in  all 
the  sombre  colours  of  his  own  nia« 
lignity  ?  But  even  then,  was  I  to  be 
condemned  unheard  ?  Were  all  the 
partial  representations  of  a  fond  and 
anxious  motlier,  eager  to  promote 
the  success  of  a  beloved  sou,  to  sink 
at  once  beneath  the  suggestions  of 
a  comparative  stranger,  without  any 
room  allowed  for  investigation  or 
enquiry  ?  Could  my  uncle  be  dis- 
pleased at  my  having  so  long  delay- 
ed to  avail  myself  of  his  invitation  ? 
I  could  hardly  think  that,  in  such  a 
case,  he  would,  without  leaving  any 
opening  for  expl§nation  or  apology, 
inflict  a  punishment  so  glaringly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offence.  On  the 
whole,  I  could  not  but  conclude  that, 
either  from  some  misapprehension, 
or  the  malicious  interference  of  an 
enemy.  Lord  Manningham  bad  beeu 
induced  to  credit  touie  report,  hig|b.« 


]y  derogatory  to  my  character,  which, 
on  every  account,  it  behoved  me 
to  clear  up.  Unwilling,  therefore, 
aa  I  was  to  agitate  my  mother  unne- 
cessarily, I  resolved  to  forbear  at 
present  from  writing  to  the  Hall,  and 
to  employ  the  interval  between  Uie 
present  time  and  i>ir  Oliver's  ex- 
pected return  from  Oxford,  in  the 
elucidating,  if  possible,  this  strange 
occurrence.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
I  took  the  first  opportunity,  on  reach- 
ing the  Tavistock,  to  despatch  a  por- 
ter to  Grosvenor  Square  with  the 
following  letter : — 

"  Tavistock  Hotel, 
Covent  Garden. 
"  Mv  Lord, 

"  After  the  very  extraordinary  and 
mortifying  repulse  which  I  experi- 
enced at  your  door  this  morning, 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  myself,  and  to  those  with  whose 
friendship  and  affection  I  am  honour- 
ed, could  have  induced  me  to  trouble 
your  Lordship  any  farther.  In  what 
that  very  cavalier  repulse,  as  unex- 
pected as  undeserved,  could  have 
originated,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
I  take  leave;  however,  to  remind 
your  Lordship  that  1  presented  my- 
self  on  your  own  express  and  unso- 
licited invitation,  and  that  tlie  letter 
of  which  I  was  tlie  bearer,  from  Uie 
honoured  widow  of  Colonel  Staf- 
ford, might  at  least,  I  should  con- 
ceive, have  secured  her  son  from 
insult  or  contempt. 

"  The  only  way  in  which  I  can  ac« 
count  for  such  treatment,  is  the  sup- 
position, that  male  volentand  slander- 
ous tongues  have  dared  to  misrepre- 
sent some  motive  or  action  of  my 
life,  without  my  being  aware  of  it. 
If  this  be  the  case,  from  my  father's 
brother  I  entreat  as  a  favour,  and 
from  Lord  Manningham  I  demand 
as  a  right,  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating my  conduct. 

"  In  the  firm  belief  that  the  un- 
pleasant  circumstance  to   which  I 
allude  must  have  had  its  source  in 
mistake  or  calumny,  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  subscribe  myself, 
"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  very  obe- 
dient Nephew  and  Servant, 
"  CuARLEs  Stafford.'* 


t( 


To  tK«  1U^Vv\.  W^w. 
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tny  uucie  ti  inystenouH  a 

Drury   Lnne.     Sir  Julm  liail  guud-  wel 

humuureillr   prumUtd    tu    coiii)>lf  gre 

Willi  my  wialiea,  and  iioiv  aHHuruiI  win 

ni«  tlial  there  was  erttry  reHson  tu  full 
BuppuBO  Sir  Oliver  had  really  beea 
■nlitakea  in  tbe  perMin  of  tlie  gea- 

lleraan  with  whum  he  had  so  de-  " 

ddedly  claimed  cuuaanguiDiiy ;  ai,  pro 

vn  snijuiry,  he  had  aaccrtaiued  from  wh: 

ftn   othcer  of  tlie  CuldHtream,  with  pot 

whom  he  had  a  family  coDnesiuD.  foil 

not  onif  that  Captain  Hanbury,  of  aut 

that  very  diitiDi;ulBh«d  regiment,  had  '  m 

been   in   Londun   un   tlit:   previous  lati 

evening,  but  also  tliat  he  had  actu-  wa 

ally  been  ■(  the  Theatre,  and  had  bot 

aftcnvBTda,   at   tlie   Guards'   Club,  wh 

House,  given  to  aume  of  his  friends,  pro 

la  tha  inforojatit's  hearioK,  an  atil-  the 

mated  accouuc  uf  a  "  famous  good  aha 

row"  he  liad  ju-<t  had  at  the  pUy-  tun 

house,  the  paniculara  uf  whirli  Sir  wh 

John's  relative  had  imt  had  sulUoieDt  livt 

ourh»ity  to  attend  to.  dui 

In  consequeuce  of   iLia    iotellU  hai 

gence,  AlUnby,  decided  as  he  now  Ion 

considered  the  matter  to  be,  rcsiiU  " 

ved  on  availing  himself  of  an  lijlro-  nbli 

duction,  readily  uSVred  by  his  fripad,  me 

when  he  had  explained   his  rpRKon  yoi 

for  wishing  for  one,  and  on  calling  lioi 

upop  the  gallant  Captain,  ostenalblr  uui 
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who  disown  and  despise  you,  or  you 
may  be  taught  that  not  even  the  fond 
recollection  of  departed  worth,  nor 
the  name  which  you  bear  and  dis- 
grace, will  longer  prove  your  pro- 
tection from  the  chastisement  you 
deserve,  or  operate  as  a  motive  to 
forbearance  on 

**  Makningham." 

This  gentle  and  conciliating  epis- 
tle was  duly  indorsed  to  *'  Charles 
Stafford,  Esq.  Tavistock  Hotel."  Its 
contents   rekindled    at    once    the 
smothered  embers  of  my  anger,  and 
furnished  fresh    materials  for  my 
surprise.  Galling  and  contemptuous 
as  were  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  the  very  natural  indigna- 
tion I  experienced  on  its  perusal, 
was  quickly    merged    in    wonder. 
Had  then  my  name  and  person  been 
all  the  while  so  well  known  to  her 
whose  address  I  had  made  so  many 
efforts  to  discover  ?  Had  all  my  ac- 
tions been  so  closely  watched  and 
observed,  at  the  very  time  when  my 
whole  soul  was  occupied  in  watcln 
ing  and  observing  those  of  others, 
and  that  too  without  success  ?  Had 
even  that,  as  I  believed,  most  recon- 
diie  circumstance,  my  having  tipped 
Sally  Jennens  with  five  guineas  for 
her  information,  been  open  to  the 
inspection  of  some  latent  looker  on? 
And  then  the  vinaigrette — the  "  bau- 
ble"— which  I  had  purchased  as  a 
means  of  gaining  access  to  my  then 
unknown  charmer,  had,  as  it  ap- 
peared, reached  its  destination,  (a 
fact  which  I  had  more  than  doubted,) 
and  liad  been  since  returned  with 
ignominy  "  to  my  mother !  *'    I  was 
lot^t  in  amazement. 
But    admitting   all    this— admit- 


I  had  inCruded  on  that  yonng  lady  a 
paltry  trinket  ?  Of  impertinence  she 
might  perhaps  with  justice  accuse 
me,  but  surely  not  of  '*  worthlesa- 
ness*'  or  **  disgraceful  conduct."— > 
Surely  nothing  but  the  very  spirit  of 
puritanism  itself  could  affix  epithets 
so  severe  to  actions  so  trifling,  and, 
as  I  thought,  so  venial,  in  their  na- 
ture.   But  so  it  was ;  and  aa  pride 
alone  would    have   prevented  my 
making  any  further  attempt  at  con- 
ciliating Lord  Manningham,   even 
had  I  seen  the  remotest  chance  of 
succeeding,  which  I  did  not^  I  re- 
solved to  avoid  the  unpleasant  situ- 
ation of  being  the  herald  of  my  own 
disgrace  to  Sir  Oliver,  and  of  being 
forced  to  reply  to  all  the  various 
queries  with  which  I  knew  he  would 
assail  me,  by  leaving  London  imme- 
diately, and  before  his  return.    Be- 
sides, I  reflected  that,  should  I  act 
otherwise,  and  await  his  arrival,  it 
was  by  no  means  improbable  that, 
on  hearing  my  story,  he  would,  in 
his  anxiety  to  have  matters  simpli- 
fied, insist  on  my  accompanying  him 
once  more  to  Grosvenor  Siquare,  a 
measure  every  feeling  of  my  soul  re- 
volted at,  and  subjectmg  myself  per^ 
haps  to  a  repetition  of  the  mortify- 
ing indignTties  I  had  already  sus- 
tained ;  or  that,  in  the  event  of  my 
refusal,  Sir  Oliver  himself,  of  whose 
pertinacity  of  opinion  I  had  had  am- 
ple experience,  might  take  it  into  his 
head  to   be  offended,  and  thus   I 
might  seriously  quarrel  with  both 
my  uncles,  without  any  intention  of 
affronting  either.    This  determina- 
tion, therefore,  I  failed  not  to  put  in 
1>ractice  as  quickly  as  possible,  and, 
eaving  a  couple  of  notes  to  be  deli- 
vered after  my  departure,  once  more 
ting  that  Lord  Manningham  himself    set  out  on  my  return  to  Underdown 


had,  which  I  could  hardly  have  sup- 
posed possible,  witnessed  the  whole 
uf  my  manoeuvres  to  obtain  access 
to  his  daughter,  was  there  any  thing 
so  verjr  reprehensible  in  my  conduct 
as  to  justify  the  reproach  and  vitu- 
peration contained  m  his  letter,  and 
the  ignominious  epithets  there  ap- 


Hall.  The  first  of  these  billets  was 
addressed  to  Sir  Oliver,  to  be  given 
to  him  on  his  arrival,  and  ran  thus : — 

*•  My  dear  Uncle, 
"  Circumstances  of  an  awkward 
nature,  whlrh  I  feel  myself  unable  at 
present   either   to    control  or  ex- 


plied  to  it  ?   If,  In  the  eagerness  of    plain,  have  rendered  it  impossible 


my  desire  to  get  possession  of  the 
address  of  a  young  lady,  I  had  be- 
stowed a  trifling  douceur  upon  a 
servant  girl,  was  there  any  thing  in 
the  transaction  to  warrant  the  charge 


for  me  to  put  in  execution  the  inten- 
tion with  which  I  came  to  London. 
A  strong  prejudice,  whence  origina- 
ting I  know  not,  appears  to  exist 
against  TOk^  \tl  ^3bA'«^nA.  ^^-**^^^*^]^ 


of  "  profligacy/'  or  of  « tampeT\iw    nVna^i^vn.    Twa^  ^>^1  V^^'^^'^^f^ 
With  a  MfFaat'i  hwieaty  ?  "  ^N\M  B    tmsu^  t^  i«%\Vft%^V«atk «««» ;«^  ^ 


I  I  iny  couftin  Nicholas  had  no  hand  in  favour 

;  the  unpleasant  business  at  the  thea-  sentinei 

;  ■-  tre,  but  Uiat  your  antagonist  was  in-  per  to  i 

i,  4                               deed  the  gentleman  he  represented  nour  to 

!  -1 


I  ^i 


I 


r 


I 


t       i 

i 


himself  to  be."  .*<  1 

The  other  was  directed  to  Lord    "  To  Vi 
Manningham* 


Chap.  VllL 


During  a  part  of  this  period^  and  most  ii 

while  I  was  the  alternate  prey  of  furnish 

fear»  hope»  disappointment,  and  in-  juncts  < 

'                                dignation,  Sir  Oliver  had  proceeded,  a  long  < 

as  fast  AS  four  stout  roadsters  could  pair  of 

■        1                               carry  him/ towards  Oxford,  anathe-  nose,  ai 

I                                        maUxing   my  cousin  Nicholas   at  side,  si 

! .                                        least  ten  times  between  every  mile-  cheeks 

'        j  .                            stone  and  its  successor,  with  bitter  gard ;  1 

[  I                                        vows  of  taking  the  most  complete  whole  i 

'  l                                        and  summary  vengeance,  in  case  he  feriug  i 

;«                                        should  find  that  his  son  had  deceived  ousind 

ii|                                        him,  and  in  his  person  actually  me-  trance 

naced  the  nasai  organs  of  a  Bull-  start,  a 

U                                        winkle  with  manual  compression,  degree 

i           ;.                               On  his  arrival  at   the  Angel,    he  the  pe 

I          I                  j              scarcely  waited  to   discharge   the  hand  as 

post-boy ai  ere,  hurrying  with  tlie  noise, ' 

j  \                                     utmost  expedition  of  which  he  was  that  yi 

capable,  to  the  venerable  edifice  of  iug,  an 

whirii  his  son  was.  or  oiiirht  to  hA.  "  Ni< 
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tience ;  then  placing  a  cbur,  tlie  in- 
valid once  more  felicitated  iiimself 
on  the  arriral  of  his  father,  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  towards  him,  as  If 
in  exoectation  of  a  friendly  shake. 

"  No^  sir  "  cried  the  Baronet,  most 
unceremoniously  rejecting  bis  prof- 
fered salute,  **  Sit  down,  sir,  sit 
down,  and  answer  me  a  few  ques- 
tions, before  I  make  up  my  mind 
whether  I  am  ever  to  acknowledge 
you  as  son  again  or  not.*' 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  most  aJarming  pre- 
face ?  However,  I  am  too  happy  to 
see  you  on  any  terms,  to  quarrel 
with  the  cause  which  aflfords  me  die 
pleasure  of  your  company." 

'*  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  it,*' 
quoth  my  uncle, — "  you  would  as 
lieve  see  the  devil,  sir ;  but  here  I 
am,  and  hero  I  mean  to  remain,  till 
you  have  told  me  how  you  dared 
offer  me  such  an  insult  as  you  did 
last  niffht;— how  you  had  the  assu- 
rance— my  uncle's  voice  rose  an 
octave — ^^  to  threaten  to  pull  my 
noser* 

If  uigor  was  the  predominant  ex- 
pression of  Sir  Oliver's  countenance, 
astonishment  seemed  no  less  forci- 
bly portrayed  In  that  of  my  cousin. 
— **  Full  your  nose,  my  dear  father ! 
—last  night  I — you  surprise  me; 
what  can  oe  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Has  any  one  dared  to  insult  you  ?  If 
so,  be  assured  1  shall  resent  it  as  a 
son  ought  to  do,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  highly  gratified  1  feel  that 
you  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
coming  thus  far,  to  give  me  an  op* 
portunity  of  chastising  the  insolence 
of" 

*'Be  quiet,  puppy,  and  answer 
me — nobody's  insolence  is  to  be 
chastised  but  your  own — ^tell  me,  sir, 
how  dared  you  deny  all  knowledge 
of  me  to  my  face,  at  Drury  Lane,  no 
longer  ago  than  last  night?" 

••  Drury  La—  ?— my  dear  sir,'* 
cried  the  now  alarmed  Nicholas, "  I 
have  not  been  out  of  my  room  this 
fortnight ;  surely,  sir,  the  fatigue  of 
your  journey,  or  something,  has  dis- 
composed yon— let  me  offer  you 
some  refreshment — Why,  Jem,"  con* 
tinned  my  cousin,  turning  once  more 
abruptly  to  the  window,  and  care- 
fully wrapping  a  silk  handkerchief, 
that  lay  on  the  sofa  near  him, 
round  his  throat,  as  he  opened  It. 

''  Aa/,  i/r,"  cried  Sir  Oliver,  "  do 
youxxxy.  ao.ccxxiii. 


not  give  Mister  Jem  the  trouble  of 
walking  up  stairs,  nor  expose  your 
very  delicate  health  to  the  influence 
of  the  cold  air.  I  am  neither  drunk 
nor  mad;  so  answer  me  in  three 
words,  anifl  without  any  prevarica- 
tion, were  you,  or  were  you  not  In 
London  yesterday  evening  ?  " 

'*  Not  I,  upon  my  word.  Sir  Oliver; 
and  why  you  should  Imagine  such  a 
thing,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  con- 
ceive. Had  I  even  entertained  any 
intention  of  the  kind,  the  indisposi- 
tion under  which  I  have  been  la- 
bouring for  this  fortnight  past  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
my  carrying  it  Into  effect— to  say 
nothing  of  my  being  engaged  very 
busily  reading  for  my  '  LittU  Go '— > 
my  dear  father,  I  am  quite  a  skeletoui 
only  look  at  me ! — feel  my  ribs  I " 

*<  Curse  your  ribs  I "  cried  the  Ba- 
ronet," ni  break  every  one  of  them ; 

rii" — 

Hero  the  acout  entered  the  room. 

'^  Jem,"  said  my  cousin  Nicholas, 
^  my  father  Is  just  arrived  in  Ox- 
ford ;  go  to  the  kitchen  and  buttery, 
and  make  them  send  up  something 
Immediately — and  borrow  me  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  Jem, — It  is  so  long  since 
I  drank  any,  that  I  am  afnud  my 
own  cellar  will  not  afford  one— and, 
Jem,  come  back  and  help  me  to  put 
these  books  out  of  the  way." 

Jem  stared,  made  a  short  quick 
bow,  and  was  retiring,  when  his  re* 
treat  was  cut  off  by  bir  Oliver— 

^  Stop  one  moment,  Mister  Jem, 
If  that  is  your  name,  I  beg  of  you ; 
and  please  to  inform  me.  Mister  Jem, 
at  what  hour  did  this  young  gentle- 
man return  from  London  ?  ^ 

The  man  looked  all  astouishment, 
gazed  alternately  at  my  uncle  and 
his  son,  and  made  no  answer. 

*  Jem,"  said  my  cousin,  "  some 
officious  blockhead  or  other  has  put 
it  Into  my  father's  head  that  I  was  In 
town  no  longer  ago  than  jresterday ; 
you,  I  diink,  can  satisfy  him  that  I 
have  not  even  left  my  room  this  fort* 
night  till  this  very  day,  when  I  went^ 
for  the  first  time  since  my  lllneasi  to 
morning  chapel." 

**  Very  true,  sir,"  returned  Jem ; 
"  I  called  you  by  your  orders  at  six 
o'clock." 

**  Indeed ! "  returned  Sir  Oliver; 
•*  I  must»Vvovj^x«^V'W^\«50«t  vs^v- 
delict  x>i«a  e,s«tL  ^^x  tA  ^^  ^^^v^ 


ii! 


J 

I 

I 


F 


11       j                                   sin,  having  first  taken  off  and  leU  rolui 

.  I       !                                    surely  wiped  his  spectacles,  proceed-  Sii 

I  g       I                                   ed  tu  indue,  with  a  degree  of  deHbe«  a  ma 

ration  that  formed  a  fine  contrast  himt 

with  the  impatience  manifested  in  Spar 

||}                                  every  twist  and  turn  of  Sir  Oliver's  ditor 

I    if                                 features.    The  bandana  received  a  repli 

more  careful  and  studied  adjust*  whic 

ment  round  the  throat,  and  the  usual  of  Ai 

paraphernalia  of  academic  costume  oeaa 

oeing   arranged  orer  all,  Nicholas  the  ( 

I                                 seemed  prepared  to  accompany  his  cboli 

i                                 father,when,  before  they  reached  the  asiU 

l       '                                  door  of  the  apartment,  he  stopped  servi 

suddenly,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  beg  '*  tbi 

your  pardon,  Sir  Oliver,  may  I  de*  listei 

tain  you  one  moment? — The  tine-  Eph< 

,                                  ture,  Jem ;  surely  it  is  time  I  took  my  i 

[        !                                  my  tincture  f "  of  ei 

'                                             The  obedient  scout  repaired  to  a  nor  < 

closet  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  of  ci 

from  which  he  produced  a  half-pint  marl 

I                                  bottle  and  a  glass,  into  the  latter  of  breal 

I                                  which  he  carefully  poured  two  table  alius 

..        f                                  spoonfuls  of  a  darK-coloured  fluid,  Tl 

[!        !,                                 bearing  a  most  suspicious  resem*  term 

i                                          blance  to  cherry-brandr.    This  he  how< 

f       j                                  extended  to  my   cousin  Nicholas,  vour 

j                 who  received  and  swallowed  it,  not  scou 

,1                                  without  a  due  contortion  of  visage;  cone 

then,  without  any  farther  attempt  at  thesi 

delay,   he   followed  the  impatient  thwi 

r                                  Baronet  down  the  suircAMk.  hut  Aaut//  paibK 
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absent  without  leave  wben  it  was 
"  Term  Time  at  Oxford  "—then  that 
mj  cousin  Nicholas  was  an  under- 
graduate—after that,  that  my  cousin 
jNlchotas  had  no  leave  of  absence, 
and  then  triumphantly  drew  his  in- 
ference, that  or  course  my  cousin 
Nicholas  could  not  be  absent  during 
**  Term  Time  at  Oxford."   He  chan- 

Sed  his  battery,  and  demonstrated 
lat  **  a  man  who  was  too  ill  to  move 
could  never  have  gone  from  Oxford 
to  London — that  my  cousin  was  too 
ill  to  move — therefore^  that  my  cousin 
could  not  have  gone  from  Oxford 
to  London.  He  argued  from  cause 
to  effect,  and  then  reasoned  back 
again  from  effect  to  cause ;  now  ho 
pressed  his  auditor  with  all  the  syl- 
logistic energies  of  "  Major^*  "  Mi* 
nor**  and  •*  Consequence ;**  then  he 
crushed  him  beneath  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  a  "  Sorites ; "  and  fi- 
nsuly  compelled  him,  by  Socratic  in- 
terrogation, to  prove  himself  a  block- 
head. 

Sir  Oliver,  who,  in  the  discharge 
of  what  he  called  his  duty  as  a  ma- 

S^lstrate  for  the  county,  had  not  un- 
requently  listened  with  admiration 
and  conviction  to  the  luminous 
statements  of  the  counsel  on  one 
side,  till  the  equally  brilliant  effu- 
sions of  the  counsel  on  the  odier 
provokingly  brought  the  matter  once 
more  Into  doubt,  now,  when  the  full 
tide  of  argument  took  a  decided  and 
uncontradicted  turn,  gave  way  to  a 
torrent  which  he  found  it  beyond 
bis  power  to  stem  ;  slowly  and  most 
reluctantly  did  he  yield  a  grumbling 
assent  to  propositions  which  he  was 
unable  to  refute,  though  almost 
e(][ually  unwilling  to  admit.  After 
Bitting  the  matter  as  closely  as  he 
could,  the  result  of  all  hit  enquiries 
was,  that  Mr  Bullwinkle  had  been 
*'  eeger "  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  his  sickly  appearance  certamly 
tended  much  to  corroborate  this  re- 
presentation. It  was  also  ascertained 
that  be  had  been  at  chapel  that  morn- 
ing at  half-past  six ;  ^  Jem,*'  too, 
testified  that  he  had  himself  sum. 
moned  him  from  his  bed  half-4Ui- 
hour  before,  while  the  rules  of  aca- 
demic discipline  precluded  the  open- 
ing the  college  gates  till  after  morn- 
ing prayers.  My  cousin  would  have 
«n  his  acquittal  in  any  court  in 
liristaiidom,  and  Sir  OHver  waa 
Miged  to  Miccumbi  which  he  dkd, 


but  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  as  if 
only  half-convinced.  It  is  recorded 
of  a  right  worshipful  alderman,  who 
tjirice  filled  the  civic  chair  of  the 
greatest  corporation  in  the  world, 
and  was  honoured  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens,at  his  decease,  with  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory,  at  the  public 
expense,  in  that  very  Guildhall 
which  had  so  often  been  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs,— it  is  on  record  that 
he  once  overwhelmed  a  Prime  Mi- 
nister bv  an  energetic  declaration, 
that  **  them  there  facts  is  stubborn 
thinast" —  Sir  Oliver  Bullwinkle 
could  no  more  invalidate  the  force 
of  Mr  Beckford's  axiom  tlian  the 
'Premier. 

The  worthy  Baronet  and  his  hope- 
ful heir  retraced  their  steps  towards 
the  apartments  of  the  latter.  Sir  Oli- 
ver hardly  knowing  whether  he  was 
pleased  or  sorry  at  the  conviction 
which  had  been  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  him.  That  the  character  of 
hu  son  had  come  out  of  the  fiery 
ordeal,  to  which  it  had  been  subject* 
ed,  pure  and  immaculate  as  a  new- 
laid  egg,  was,  to  be  sure,  a  subject 
of  much  self-congratulation;  but  then 
the  unwelcome  truth  would  force 
itself  on  his  recollection,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  conduct  of  Nicholaa 
appeared  blameless,  his  own  must 
seem  absurd ;  nor  could  he  help  feel- 
ing that,  all  things  considered,  he 
was  cutting  a  tolerably  ridiculous 
figure.  In  no  very  enviable  state  of 
mind  he  ascended  the  stairs  of  num- 
ber 6,  with  much  more  of  delibenip 
tion  than  had  marked  his  progress 
down  Uiem  an  hour  before,  while 
the  pace  of  Nicholas  was  accelerated 
in  a  corresponding  ratio,  so  that  ther 
now  contrived  to  keep  tolerably  well 
together.  On  entering,  a  small  card 
efinvitation  lay  on  the  Uble,  giving 
evident  proof  that»  during  their  ab- 
sence, the  apartment  had  been  inva- 
ded by  a  visitor.  The  small  piece 
of  pasteboard  alluded  to  bore,  more- 
over, an  inscription  as  interesting  to 
Sir  Oliver  as  any  in  the  Theban  ca- 
tacombs, or  on  the  sarcophagus  of 
Cheops  himself,  could  be  to  a  mo- 
dern traveller,  possessing,  besides,  the 
incalculable  ad  vantage  of  being  much 
more  easily  deciphered.  The  words 
it  displayed  were. 


«i 


I  s       }  electnrying  a  maiaen  auni.    i!«verjr  luimt 

»  I       I  combustible  particle  in  Sir  Oliver's  wy,  i 

1  ^  whole  frame  ignited  on  the  instant,  sed 

1  *«  Hanbury!"    exclaimed  he,  with  dircc 


i  I  • 
i 


> 


I 


II 


the  look,  air,  and  voice  of  a  male  go*'- 

i*                                 Tlsiphone.  "^ 

11  ;                                   «  A  friend  of  mine,  Sir  Oliver."  the  1 

said  Nicholas  with  the  most  perfect  we'll 

composure,  not  perceiving,  or  not  wbel 

^j^                                  choosing   to    perceive,    tlie    effect  your 

which  &is  name  of  bad  omen  had  sir,  1 

upon  bis  father — "  A  friend  of  mine,  Sii 

and  a  very  good  fellow  he  is,  only  grea' 

rather  too  much  of  a  bookworm ;  he  Kich 

is  known  here  by  the  soubriquet  of  very 

\        i                                  '  Sol>ersides;'  I  should  like  to  join  min[ 

I       '.]                                  his  party  amazingly,  if  my  health  himi 

''\       j                                  would   permit   me,    for   it  Is   not  any ' 

I'  •      ;                                 often  he  ventures  upon  one;  but  the  to  tli 

t  !        :                                    '  mens  sana  in  corporc  sano^  you  sed 

1}        ■  '                               know,   sir,"    (Sir    Oliver   did   jwt  with 

I                                 know,}  **  must  be  preferred  to  every  mail 

tiling  else;  and  as  it  is  in  vain  to  " 

'  I ,      -.                                 expect  intellectual  without  corpo-  plea 

!  I        ;                                  real  health,  I  musti  liowever  reluc-  aftk, 

tantly,  give  up  the  idea,  for  I  fee' 
my  nervous  system  is  too  much  de 

ranged  to  admil  of  my  joininfi;  at  me  I 

present  in  any  kind  of  gaiety,  else  I  this 

must  confess  I  should  like  just  to  " 

i  I    • !                                 pop  in  my  nose" Sob 

'        ^                                      ^  At  a  Bcoundrers  who  swore  he  But 

would  pull  your  father's!"  roared  01i\ 


!  k         -  real  neaiui,  i  musii  nowever  rciuc- 

if        '  tantly,  give  up  the  idea,  for  I  feel 

ii   .       /i  mv  nArvnna  ftvatPtn  ia  tnn  miir.h   ^A. 


1 
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«c 
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away,  and  grasping  his  arm  with  the 
force  and  tenacity  of  a  6mith*R  vice^ 
as  if  determined  to  prevent  his  es- 
cape. But  Nicholas  entertainea  no 
such  intention;  he  Icept  steadily  on, 
till,  oh  passing  the  portal  surmount- 
ed by  the  huge  projection  of  gilt 
wood,  which  has  somehow  or  other 
been,  facetiously  enough,  designated 
as  the  Brazen  Nose,  an  appellation 
as  little  warranted  by  its  metallic 
appearance,  as  by  its  want  ^  resem- 
blance to  the  feature  it  is  said  to 
represent,  he  again,  in  spite  of  tho 
ungracious  repulses  all  his  attempts 
at  **  lionising"  had  hitherto  met 
with,  could  not  help  directing  his 
father*8  attention  to  the  mystic  em- 
blem above  him  ;  but  in  his  present 
mood,  the  very  word  '*  nose*'  sound- 
ed harshly  in  the  ears  of  Sir  Oliver, 
who  agdn  bade  him  **  cease  his 
chattenng,"  in  no  very  dulcet  tonep. 
On  reaching  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation, Mr  Hanbury's  *'oak*'  was 
open.  A  rap  with  the  knuckles  at 
his  door  was  immediately  answered 
by  a  cry  of  *'  Come  in ! "  and  Nicho- 
las, with  his  father  close  at  his  heels, 
entered  tlie  room. 

^  Hanbury,  my  good  fellow,  how 
are  you  V "  siEdd  the  former,  advan- 
cmg  with  extended  hand  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  a  morning  gown,  who 
rose  from  a  sofa  to  receive  him. 
*'  I  am  sorry,  Hanbury,  I  was  not  in 
the  way  this  morning  when  you 
called,  but  1  come  to  bring  you  my 
answer  in  person.  In  the  meantime, 
allow  me  to  introduce  my  father — 
Hanbury— Sir  Oliver  Bullwinkle." 

During  this  exordium,  Sir  Oliver 
had  been  narrowly  scrutinizing  the 
person  of  his  new  acquaintance,  but 
found  himself  once  more  baffled  in 
his  expectations,  as  neither  in  fea- 
ture, voice,  nor  figure,  did  the  gen- 
tleman before  him  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  object  of  his  resent- 
ment— the  likeness  was  in  the  name 
alone.  Still  the  coincidence  was  most 
remarkable,  that  among  the  more 

§  articular  friends,  and  in  the  immo- 
late society  of  his  son.  he  should 
meet  with  a  person  of  so  ominous  a 
designation,  that,  if  the  name  of  the 
one  iiad  but  been  united  with  the 
person  of  the  other,  no  reasonable 
doubt  could  longer  have  remained 
upon  his  mind.  He  felt  himself 
cooipletejr  jpuaszled;  he  knew  not 
what  to  beuere  or  to  reject,  aad 


therefore  only  bowed  and  stammer- 
ed in  reply  to  the  easy  and  polite 
reception  given  to  him  by  young 
Hanoury  as  the  father  of  his  friend. 

■<  Bullwinkle,"  said  their  host  to 
my  cousin,  after  they  had  taken 
diairs,  **  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  see 
you  out  again ;  you  have  had  a  sharp 
time  of  it;  and,  not  to  flatter  you, 
your  illness  has  pulled  you  down 
not  a  little.  I  called  to-day,  as  I  had 
heard  from  Jones  this  morning  that 
you  had  been  at  chapel,  in  the  nope 
of  prevailing  on  you  to  meet  a  few 
friends  here  on  Friday :  we  shall  be 
a  very  quiet  party." 

<<  I  never  anew  one  otherwise  at 
your  rooms,  Hanbury;  and  I  believe, 
in  spite  of  prudence,  I  should  have 
joined  ^ou,  but  my  father,  as  you 
see,  is  just  arrived,  and  will  not,  I 
hope,  leave  Oxford  for  some  days. 
My  time  must  of  course  be  entirely 
at  his  disposal." 

**  I  trust  I  need  not  say,"  returned 
Hanbury,  "  how  much  I  should  be 
gratified  by  Sir  Oliver's  company 
also  on  that  occasion,  or  that  I  shall 
feel  great  pleasure  if  any  services  of 
mine  can  be  acceptable  to  him.  You 
are  but  weak  as  yet,  Bullwinkle,  and, 
I  am  sure,  quite  unequal  to  the  task 
of  making  the  tour  of  the  University. 
\  shall  b^  most  happy  if  your  father 
will  accept  me  as  your  substitute." 

Sir  Oliver  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  all  this.  Mr  Hanbury's  manners 
and  address  were  polished  and  pre- 

Eossessine,  and  his  attentions  to 
imself  flattering.  Had  he  borne 
any  other  name  in  the  world,  his 
politeness  would  have  been  met  with 
cordiality.  As  H  was,  a  vague  idea 
that  he  was  duped  still  occupied  the 
Baronet's  mind,  and  repelled  the 

growing  inclination  he  felt  to  believe 
e  had  been  indeed  mistaken.  By 
degrees,  however,  his  suspicions 
gave  way,  especially  when,  in  reply 
to  one  of  the  Baronet's  auestions, 
"  Whether  he  had  any  relative  in  the 
Guards,"  Hanbury  unhesitatingly  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  an  elder 
brotlier  in  the  Coldstrean>,  **  a  man, 
by  the  way,  Sir  Oliver,  whom  I 
could  much  wish  to  introduce  to 
you,  as  I  should  like  to  see  whether 
you  would  be  able  to  discover  in 
him  that  personal  resemblance  to 
my  ftl^TiCL  V«t^»  'wXix^  \s«ss^  ^ 
out  Eccm^^Xan^  \Bai«X  \^  ^  ^'^^ 
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"  Indeed,  i\r,"  asked  Sir  Oliver, 
■iB  thellkeaeu  floroDifirkable'f" 

"  Attonistiing,  manf  of  ihom  affecl 
to  My ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not lay  1  see  it  !□  bo  Btroug  a  light 
Bs  Home,  who  go  the  leogili  of  as-     theleai 
■ertiog  that  the  pair  might  be  taken     lay  on 


Oliver,  and  I  sfaall  feel  much  ple»- 

BUre  io  Btiending  you." 
During  thi*  dialogue,  my  couftia 

Nicholas,  nliQ  took  no  liiue  in  i^ 

was  buHiiy  employed  in  turning  over 
:)f  a  parcel  of  bouks  tvhich 
lido-uble,  appareiitly  ab- 


for   twins.    NevertheloBa,   1   admit  aorbed  in  hia  pumuil,  Had   paying 

that  thay  are  a  guod  deal  alike.    In-  ver^  little  or  ue  utl«uiiua   tu  Um 

deed,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  thi*  Bubjcct  of  iho  duello  iu  peifDmanu 

reiemblance  to  poor  Tom,  (a  worthy  between  Mb  fatliei'  and  liiti  ftiendi 

fellow  at  bottom.  Sir  Oliver,  though  but  iJow,Reeiog  the  former  pcdpariaj 

1  fear  the  dissipBted  Hcenea  bis  aitu-  to  depart,  he  cinaed  the  volume  it 

Uion  eipoBeB  him  to  have  rendered  had  been  examining,  and  euquirtd 


witli  much  gravity  "  \>'liere  Sit 
Oliver  would  ^0  next?" 

"  B&ck  again  to  Loud«n,  to  b« 
Bure,"  waa  the  reply;  "  but  CODU^ 
before  1  ttart,  lei  ub  ace  what  we  can 
have  for  dinner,  for  my  journey  kaa 
made  me  BB  hungry  aa  nhiniUr." 

Nature  herBelf  abhor*  not  a  m- 
cuum  more  than  did  Sir  Oiivw.  Th* 
fumes  of  anger,  which  httd  hltbrrrW 


'  flteady  as  he  UBod  to  be,) 
haa  tended  not  a  little  to  cement  the 
friendithlp  which  eitiBiB  between 
your  Bon  and  myself— Poor  Tom ! 
he  certainly  often  putB  me  in  mind 
of  him!" 

"  Very  often,  indeed,  I  abould 
tUlnk,"  returned  Sir  Oliver,  "  Con- 
found me  if  1  ahould  know  Uie  dif- 
ference between  them." 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Oliver — You  have  expanded  liU  cheat,  and  ptmlucad 
•een  my  brother,  then?"  mn  artificial  Hud  fallaciuuB  ^lenitud*, 

"  Why,  [  rather  think  I  have— thu  had  now  evaporated,  aad  his  ato- 
la — Pray,  sir,  where  may  Captain  macli  might  by  this  linia  be  not 
Hanbury  bo  at  this  moment?"  unaptly  cum  pared  to  abaJloou  when 

"  Upon  my  word  I  can  hardly  say  an  unlucky  rent  has  tu^Vred  tha 
— In  London,  It  ia  raoat  likely — at  mHJor  part  of  iti  gas  to  eicape.  He 
least  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  hurried  hii  two  companions  Ui  ib« 
(here  It  is,)  about  three  days  as-o,  inn,  and  ordered  an  exctJIenl  din- 
dated  fi'om  the  St  Jaoiei's  Co(fee>  ner,  to  which  he  did  araplo  Juatle*; 
house;  but  he  ia  so  very  locomotive,     nor  was  either  of  his  gu«BU  at  all 


f  anger 
id  Ills  . 


that,  for  any  thing  1 
contrary,  he  may  b 
by  this  tim    " 


behind  hand  in  following  bis  *; 
pie.    Nichuias,  in  particular,  niatie 
very  hearty  meal  for  an  iaralidj 


"I  fancy,  sir,"  replied  the  Baron-     and  iho  brisk  circulation  of  n  ttw 


B  scarcely  si 
what  you  tell  me,  I  am  indui 
•uppose  that  1  must  hare  bei 
>  very  few  niomeucs,  in  his  c 
nylost  night;  but  come,  s'   ' 


npa- 


tluks  of  very  tolerable  chtunpagne 
seemed  to  produce  nn  effect  upon 
him  to  the  full  as  Balutary  a«  iiii 
favourite  "  lluxham's  Tincture  of 
Bark."     It  waa  lata  beforn  the  party 


tinuedhe,  "if  you  are  not  otherwise  separated;  uor  did  they  break  up 

•DgBf^d,  and  will  favour  my  son  end  for  the  night  till  Sir  Oliver,  who  had 

ine  with  your  company  to  a  quiet  by  this  time  perfectly  recovered  bis 

dinner  at  my  inn,  you  shall  hear  the  good-humour,  voluntaiily  promiaed 

whole   hialury   of  my   journey   to  to  alter  his  d^termioaiioo  of  r«tuni- 

Oxford,  in  which,  to  apeak  the  truth,  ing  immediately,  and  K>  mnain  a 

your  brother  cuts  no  incousiderable  day  or  two,  and  recrefttti  his  era 

figure."  with  n  sight  of  the  "  LIod»"  g£.,A 

"  You    raiae    my    curiosity.    Sir  Uolveralty. 
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IirtheTeryconimeiicemeiitof  this  pari  of  the  dajr;   and  when  thejr 

paper,  I  would  suggest  to  those  libe-  make  the  round,  to  go  first  through 

ral  gentlemen  who  have  already  done  the  wood,  crossiDg  the  river  over  the 

■o  much  for  Lynmoutb,  an  improve-  wooden-bridge  above  the  weir,  and 

ment  of  no  very  great  cost  or  labour,  to  return  to  the  other  side.  For  the 

the  making  accessible  the  little  river  sun  then  gilding  only  the  tops  of  the 

of  the  EiMt  Valley  throughout  its  trees  of  the  wcwds,  which  will  lie  in 

course,  from  the  meeting  of  the  wa-  masses  of  shade,  into  whose  deeper 


ters  to  Lynmouth  bridge.  Artists 
who  scramble  over  rocks  and  de- 
scend precipitous  places,  not  with. 
ouldanger,  oftenretum  with  sketches 
of  beauties  much  more  striking  than 
those  generally  seen ;  so  that  the  art- 
ists* portfolios,  and  the  recollections 
of  visitors,  have  little  recognised  si- 
milarity.   Nature  hides  herself.     I 


parts  you  can  look,  they  will  even 
acquire  a  greater  variety,  yet  pre- 
serve their  whole  and  matted  cha- 
racter— whereas  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun  they  present  but  one  bright 
surfiEMse,  fatiguing  to  the  eye  in 
their  bright  sameness  and  repetition 
of  parts.  In  woods  the  due  retiring 
distances  are  not  marked,  unless  they 


would   not  recommend  a  regular  lie  in  shadow.    The  water  gleaming 

Kth ;  but  much  may  be  effectcMl  by  in  its  bed  through  the  deep  foliage, 

re  and  there  some  slight  removal,  and  blending  with  it  in  its  shade  and 

and  by  m^ing  stepping  places  over  reflected  colour,  will  be  a  very  stri- 

the  ledges  of  rock,  so  that  Uie  more  king  beauty ;  and   the  ultramarine 

ardent  admirers  and  sketchers  might  haze  tints  will  be  spread  over  the 

find  Uieir  way.    However  beautiful  hills  in  fine  contrast  with  the  warm 


all  the  accompaniment  of  hills  and 
woods  are,  the  chief  beauty  of  this 
scenery  is  the  river ;  which,  although, 
as  seen  from  the  path  above,  it  has 
a  peculiar  character,  the  poet  and 
painter  will  love  more  closely  to  ex- 
plore. 

Many  were  the  attempts  I  made  to 
reach  spots  where,  it  was  easy  to 
discern,  there  must  be  some  very 
choice  subjects,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  way  round  or  over  some 
ledges  of  rock;  and  the  falls  of  the 
river  being  in  those  verv  parts,  pre* 
Tented  access  by  its  bed.  A  very  lit- 
tle labour,  anda  very  trifling  expense, 
would  effect  a  pasaage,  not  obtnisive^ 
but  quiet,  nearly  to  the  water's  edge 
— «nd  without  doubt,  here  the  very 
finest  views  and  the  choicest  mate- 
rials for  the  painter  would  be  foUbd. 
For  even  the  hills,  with  ^eir  rocky 
and  wooded  tops,  would  appear 
more  striking  from  the  lowest  points, 
and  their  intermediate  and  least  in- 
teresting parts  would  be  lost  to  the 
eye,  and  the  greater  space  allowed 


er  tints  that  edge  and  play  around 
them. 

Phmbus  is  the  great  poet,  the 
painter,  and  gives  the  finishing  touch, 
and  makes  quite  other  things  of  his 
pictures  ere  the  day  be  over^  from 
what  they  were  when  he  stared  at 
them  with  his  broad  face  after  break- 
fast—when he  glared  with  his  eye 
over  the  whole,  undetermined  what 
character  he  should  give  the  piece* 
In  this  humour  he  is  wont  to  look 
too  searchingly  into  the  parts,  like  a 
connoisseur,  tUl,  having  ascertahned 
all  its  capabilities,  he  half  shuts  his 
eye  and  illumines  more  partially, 
letting  the  shadows  fall  broad.  The 
beauteous  rainbow  shews  but  the 
outer  rim  of  his  pallette.  The  deeper 
tones  all  lie  behind.  His  favourite 
tints  are  of  ultramarine  and  gold; 
and  his  blessed  pure  medium  ex- 
tracted from  the  ocean,  and  the  dew 
of  the  morning.  But  it  is  towards 
evening  his  genius  begins  to  be  sub- 
dued to  the   proper  poetic   glow. 


Raw  and  crude,  yet  vigorous,  are  his 
for  the  better^features'  of  the  river  midday  layings  on;  it  is  afterwards 
itself.  ^t  he  shews  his  mighty  genius  in 

I  would  advise  visitors  not  to  has-    his  forbtaxssiRfe^Vil  ^\^&c»w\siv»^ 
ten   to  the   Waters'-meet— but  to    XoiAM^wm^isA  ^^:i<»%^^;^;^ 
Mter  about  the  west  yalley  th«  f qw^    Vi  to^  ^iSfttSLW,  ^^ioa^  ^^  ^^kw 


.  .  .     ;|  ucttufcjr*  ou  luuui^iuriciorf  I ur  101  me-  ceo  i 

'  I       )  diatoly  after  breakfast  he  proposed  place 

I  I        1  taking  our  portfolios,  and    findiae  parti 

-        I  some  Kreeo  retreats  on  the  wooded  in  it 

A  side  of  the  east  valley.    On  our  way  ingl  jf 

ft  we  Gould  not  resist  the  fasdnaUon  thouj 

^"  of  the  little  weir,  which  soon  attract-  river 

ed  ua>    The  clear  brown  water  and  high 

Uie  silver  lines  tliat  sparklied  down  precl 

V  .       .  its  little  fall  over  the  weir,  tlie  greeu  sidei 

I    >      l!  of  the  foliage  blending  In  reflection  braiK 

f  i ''     '^1  with  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  glarL 

J  brown  bed  of  Uie  stream,  afforded .  bene 

I       1  matter  for  our  colours,  and  detained  lustr 

us  some  time  in  spite  of  the  heat,  illun 

We  crossed  tlie  small  wooden.bridge»  withi 

and  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  and  to  en 

not  very  shaded  path  luder  the  low  if  he 

trees.    This  led  us  circuitously,  ha-  to  fii 

ving  the  river  below  us  at  vmriout  and  t 

depths^  and  crossed  a  guUey,  where  his  1 

the  trees  were  larger,  and  in  wind-  wate 

,  j  inff  round  which  we  were  at  some-  may 

;  wnat  greater  distance  from  the  wa-  scraii 

I  ter.    At  an  opening  here  we  had  a  roum 

t'T  good  view.    The  opposite  hill,  with  the  « 

I  its  rocky  parts,  the  recesses  whereof  for  tl 

.:     I  were  wooded,  rose  bright  into  the  will 

i  -      I  j  blue  sky,  admirably  set  off,  and  bro-  penci 

^-       ;  J  ken  by  the  foliage  of  Uie  trees  that  cinat 

rose  up  from  the  declivities  of  the  the  o 

ravine  before  us;  at  the  bottom  of  drop] 

which  the  clear  and  shallow  stream  demt 


I 

f 


I 
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the  etroaniy  among  the  tnosaj  frag- 
ments, overhung  by  the  branches  of 
trees  from  tlie  bank  above,  I  lay 
long  enjoying  both  sight  and  sound. 
Here  Pictor  found  me. 

Picior,  Now  what  have  been  your 
thoughts  in  this  enchanting  spot? 

Shetc/ter,  You  have  signified  their 
character  by  the  epithet.  Of  the 
caves  of  the  earth,  of  the  vaulted 
heaven,  fathoms  under  t)ie  salt  sea, 
and  of  the  viewless  air — I  have  been 
a  denizen  of  the  four  elements,  and 
subject  to  none.  This  is  Fancy *s 
Uieatre,  in  which  she  loves  to  play 
her  various  and  favourite  parts.  And 
what  orchestra  was  ever  like  tlie  li* 
quid-voiced,  the  living  waters  ?  Lis- 
ten to  their  overture ;  the  falls — the 
running  gurgling  interchange  of 
sounds  in  various  distances  do  in- 
deed discourse  most  excellent  mu- 
sic—and wondrous  in  this,  thatit  has 
the  effect  of  the  deepest  silence,  and 
makes  the  smallest  sounds,  not  its 
own,  ever  audible.  The  golden 
beetles  could  not  creep  through  the 
grass  without  being  heard. 

Pictor,  Yes,  because  it  comes  to 
you  where  you  lie,  sheltered  from  its 
direct  force  by  a  huge  stone,  whose 
mossy  base  is  your  pillow,  reflected. 

Sketcher.  What,  this  from  you  I 
shall  Pictor  give  a  reason  I  little 
thank  him  for  ?  .S  ich  anti-poetical  ac- 
counting for  things  might  knock  the 
stars  out  of  the  heavens,  and  make 
tliem  drop  as  cinders  at  your  feet. 
Rather  say  it  is  all  enchantment,  and 
such  as  keeps  distinct  from  it,  by  its 
inherent  power,  all  earthly  sound. 

Pictor.  Yes,  and  would  disturb 
none.  Why  did  we  not  bring  the  gui- 
tar with  us  y  The  accompaniment 
would  have  been  delightful. 

Sketcher,  Did  you  ever  hear  Eu- 
lenstein  play  his  Jew's  harps  ?  What 
a  treat  would  it  be  to  have  him  and 
Uiem  in  this  spot! 

Pictor,  Yes,  I  have  heard  him,  and 
it  is  precisely  what  the  imagination 
would  conceive  fairy  music  to  be. 
It  is  delicate,  you  might  say,  to  faint- 


ness,  if  it  were  not  so  minutely  dis- 
tinct in  its  slightest  vibrations.  You 
would,  were  you  to  hear  it  in  this 
green  and  brown  seclusion,  dream 
you  were  invisibly  conveyed  to  a 
fairy  concert  It  is  the  most  enticing 
music.  You  might  fancy  every  crea- 
ture of  the  vegetable  and  insect 
world  voice- gifted—delicate  flower- 
leaf,  and  creeping  beetle — it  is  waft- 
ed in  the  air,  and  responded  to  un- 
der ground.  The  winged  butterfly, 
and  the  dragon-fly,  have  a  share  in 
it— the  beej  the  caterpillar,  and  the 
grasshopper,  with  his  viol-dl-gamba, 
and  all  with  their  several  instruments 
in  most  perfect  tune.  Then  how 
soon  would  the  charm  be  all- power- 
ful, impressed  fully,  Aid  inspired 
partly,by  the  scenery  around  us!  We 
might  shut  our  eyes,  throw  ourselves 
on  the  grass,  be  wrapt,  and  borne 
away  to  the  fairy-land  of  dreams; 
and  as  the  music  would  float  around 
us,  and  be  in  us,  even  in  our  very 
souls,  awake  to  vivid  visions,  and 
open  our  charmed  eyes  upon  some 
beauteous  Undine  rising  from 

Sketcher,  There  you  are  again— 
your  enchantment  is  of  no  black 
African  magician's  conjuration,  but 
of  the  tenaemess  and  warmth  of 
your  own  affections.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, surprised  that  this  scenery 
should  give  such  direction  to  your 
thoughts.  You  must  ever  revel  in 
impossibilities,  whereon  your  refined 
fancy  feeds.  You  must  ever  induJgie 
in  some  hope  of  unattainable  exist- 
ence, neither  quite  celestial  nor  ter- 
restrial* You  have  an  elastic  spirit, 
and  life  that  will  dilate  itself  to  fill 
a  magnificent  body,  that  neither  air 
nor  earth  shall  hold;  or  that  shall 
animate  with  fir^,  if  so  the  whim 
suits  you,  one  to  which  the  smallest 
crack  and  cranny  in  a  pebble  stone 
shall  be  a  palace. 

Pictor,  Strange — ^but  I  have  been 
so  thinking,  and  here  is  the  remon- 
strance to  one  of  clay,  that  the  In- 
visible Lady  herself  may  sing  to 
Eulenstein's  harps. 


THE  EEMONSTRANCE. 

Mortal  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  • 

What  wouldst  thou  with  a  Fairy-Love  ? 

Where  should  we  spread 

Our  bridal  bed  ? 
Under  the  depths  of  the  Toax\ii^  ^o^, 
TIM  fills  thee  wlib  dread  aa  \X  toW%  iiXic>^«\ 


In  the  secret  Bound, 
The  gleun  on  the  ground. 
Thou  art  Bubetance — we  are  {K 
And  what  1b  thf  love  but  a  flee 

TImu  atta  Mag  of  decajr  aai  i 
Whh  a  form,  bat  laat  thee,  iwi 
Thfl  narrow  room 


Can  take  a  thouaaad  ifaape*  bm 

Wain  wo  touch  and  It  dooB  noi 
Fire  wo  pierce  and  It  doea  not 

Nor  Mrth  can  hold, 

Nor  air  oafold. 
For  wo  chMo  tho  itars  that  art 
And  girthing  tho  world  with  Ot 

Tfaoa  ereepest  but  la  an  earfld; 

We  live  In  the  clouda  or  the  go 
Tliat  Bhoot  and  fljr 
From  tho  anmmon'd  »la. 

To  ihapo  UB  a  palace  wherein  I 

Vnienwe  hold  our  FaIr7<reaBt. 

OurbaiMjaet  can  e^e  of  thine  b 
Th^  lip  can  it  tBBte  onr  cbana* 
ImiegtoBB  of  IMt 
Are  btit  BhadeB  t»  night. 
To  the  blaae  of  our  Palace  of  |] 
■Thai  nought  but  mr  preienes  1 

Uortai  nun.  af  fleah  and  blood. 
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one  less  straDffely  gifted  companioD, 
to  pass  your  £iyt  within  the  domain 
of  such  a  scene  of  peace  and  quie^ 
ness  as  this,  without  an  atom  of  am« 
bition  to  be  whirled  about  the  pendant 
world  in  forty  minutes.  Little  care 
you  for  high  banquets,  charmed  cups, 
and  palaces  of  gold — it  was  a  restless 
fancy,  for  lack  of  rest— the  rest  for 
which   you  sigh,  and  breathe   out 
poetry  to  the  wilds  and  woods,  and 
beg  of  the  very  flowers  to  bend  thsir 
heads  closer  and  listen ;  and  many  a 
day  have  1  seen  the  discontented  fit 
on  you,  when  you  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  cause ;  and  you  majr  be 
thankful  that  you  have  a  refuge  trom 
yourself  in  the  ideal,  in  poetry — and 
that  you  can  live  in  a  world  of  fancy« 
created  out  of  your  own  brain,  over 
which  your  affections  wander  free 
as  in  their  own  dominion ;  but  were 
they  pent  up  within  your  own  poor 
mortal  bosom,  working  dissatisfac- 
tion, you  would  be  consumed  wiUi 
the  inward  burniogs,  that  thus  spread 
do  but  warm  the  imagination  into 
sport  and  play,  and  find  you  con* 
stent  refreshment. 

Pictor,  If,  then,  I  walk  the  two 
worlds,  in  spirit  in  the  one,  and 
bodily  in  the  othei^-do  they  not 
both  belong  to  me,  or  I  to  both?  I 
cannot  reject  either  self,  slip  from 
either  beiog — and  if  I  could,  how 
know  I  but  that  the  one  life  is  as 
much  Heaven's  gift  as  the  other; 
and  it  may  be  my  duty  to  cherish 
both? 

Sketcher,  If  the  cherishioe  tend  to 
the  perfection  of  your  being,  and 
you  will  know  by  this,  does  it  make 
you  better  ?  There  are  who  would 
have  you  put  woeful  check  upon 
your  imagination,  and  live  in  per- 
petual chain  and  trammel,  harden 
your  heart,  and  regulate  its  very 
motion  by  a  metal  pendulum. 
Were  an  angel  on  earth,  they  would 
clip  his  wiogs,  and  send  him  to 
a  house  of  industry.  People,  for 
lack  of  character,  fly  into  a  few 
classes,  and  when  Uiere,  would  drag 
in  all  that  come  near  them;  they 
would  have  all  the  world  like  them- 
selvesy  and  as  pea  to  pea.  No,  Pio- 
tor  I  with  tiie  help  of  conscience^  and 


the  Ten  Commandments,  and  some 
better  aid  that  you  know  well  how 
to  ask  for,  I  trust  you  may  indulge 
your  ffeniua,  not  onlv  with  safety, 
but  with  benefit— and  evil  the  day 
when  I  should  see  you  other  than 
you  are.  Are  we  fools  and  madmen, 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  extract- 
ing every  pleasure,  nay,  delight, 
from  beautiful  quiet  nature,  because 
there  be  very  few  that  do ;  where- 
as we  learn,  and  practise  gratitude 
hourly,  in  and  by  the  very  enjoy- 
ment— and  are  we  not  better  for 
that? 

Pidor.  Yes.     Now  look  at  this 
scene-— here  is  slielter  under  green 
boughs,  moss  cushions  that  would 
be  costly  were  diey  only  to  be  pur- 
chased, for  they  are  cool  and  soft, 
beyond  the  power  of  art  to  manu- 
facture the  like.     How  refreshing 
is  the  shade  in  the  day's  heat,  which 
here  we  only  Icnow  in  the  golden 
gleams,  that  lighten  up  for  beauty 
only  1    Then  look  at  the  quiet  glassy 
water,  for  within  some  space  of  us 
it  Is  still,  and  reflecting  the  deep 
ffreens,  vet  living  and  moving,  as  if 
ft  would  loiter  among  the  bowery 
trees  and  deep  banks— and  see  there 
the  plash  of  that  happy  fish,  that  has 
shewn  us  his  silver  sides  in  the  pool 
-—and  there  is  the  gentle  music  of 
the  water  above  us — and  there  is  not 
a  green  leaf  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  sensitive,  and  to  enjoy  **  the  air 
it  breathes,"  and  that  it  fans — and 
every  bough  and  branchseemstohold 
lovely  communion,  and  not  a  stone 
but  seems  to  listen.    This  is  perfect 
peace;  we  become  ffentle  in  our 
freedom,  and  we  woiud  not  check  a 
beetle  in  Its  enjoyment,  and  are 
better  for  the  belief  that  the  poor 
reptiles  are  senaible  of  the  same 
blessed  security,  and  alive  to  the 
beauty  of  the  repose.    Nature  gave 
them  not  eyes  to  see  only  the  stems 
and   grass   blades,    whereon   they 
crawl — I  will  venture,  in  my  poeti- 
cal creed,  to  aflSrm  that  they  are  all 
thankful— There  is  more  folly  and 
more  ingratitude  to  Heaven  In  a 
country  full  of  houses,  than  under 
green  boughs— and  so  here  will  I 
sing  you  my  experience. 


There  is  folly  In  alLthe  world, 

Or  go  we  Bast  or  Weat^ 
A  fdllT  that  veiee  ^«  o\d. 

And  keeps  ihA  yowa^  t^om  xt^ 


nut  or  aji  tbe  toUie8,,the  won 
Par  itatlngB  irith  constant  ■ 

Tfae  acorplon  of  the  mind 

Is  that  of  B  thanhlew  heart. 

For  the  thuiklen  keu-t  Is  cnn 
And  with  blessings  eocoinpi 

Pot  It  cannot  rejcdco  m\a,  the 
That  glvn  nor  jn  rwcires. 

To  be  thankrul  makes  better  tl 
And  ir  Heaven  should  send  i 

There  ia  klndnew  in  HIn  that 
So  let  US  be  thankful  still. 

O  let  U9  be  thankful  In  routb. 
And  let  ui  be  thankTul  In  m 

Let  ul  be  thankful  throi^h  lift 
For  there's  pleasure  In  ever] 

Youth  has  its  own  iweet  jora. 
And  he  must  be  blind  aa  a  bi 

Who  cannot  aee  Love'*  sweet  i 
And  will  not  bo  tbankful  for 

There  are  friends  tlie  dearest  ti 
Bie  Italf  our  sand  Is  run— 

Attd  affscUon  maliei  vinirr  d^ 
Aa  hri^  aa  the  luinmer'a  an 

And  wlien  from  the  dearest  on 
We  part,  let  us  hope  'tig  ain 
A  boon  to  tba  thultA.i  .Hir 
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derncsa.  We  love  the  waters,  the 
trees,  and  every  living  thing  creep- 
ing out  from  or  under  the  litUe 
leaves — the  peering  flowers ;  we  be- 
lieve tliem  all  to  have  life  and  affec- 


tion— and  all  bound  together  hi  one 
beautjT  by  a  heaven-gifted  hannony 
— delighting  in  their  sound,  then 
bilence«  and  in  picture.** 


O  ye  are  fools  that  love  to  stand 

Above  your  fellow  men ; 
To  scatter  by  the  wave  of  hand. 
And  kill  by  stroke  of  pen. 
The  sunshine  and  the  greenwood  shade 
For  Peace  and  Innocence  were  made. 

Ye  are  not  happier  than  your  slaves, 

And  better  may  not  be ; 
For  ye  contemn  what  virtue  craycs, 
Sweet  love  and  sympathy. 
Better  to  rule  one  wayward  mind, 
Than  lord  it  over  half  mankind. 

By  banks  of  river  soft  and  clear, 

'Mid  greenwood  boughs  to  lie--^ 
To  hear  sweet  sounds  wiUi  thankful  ear. 
And  see  with  thankful  eye — 
To  feel  my  heart  is  link*d  with  all 
I  see  and  hear— or  great  or  small^ 

This  Nature's  peace— proclaimed  around. 

In  all  her  bounty  given— 
Tis  writ  in  sunshine  on  the  sround. 
And  breathed  in  airs  from  Heaven ; 
Before  all  power  and  high  degree 
Is  love  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 


Pictor  rose  with  the  last  lines— 
and  after  some  moments  of  unex- 
pressed thought,  I  turned,  and  saw 
him  a  short  way  down  the  stream, 
making  himself  a  path  among  the 
moss-covered  stones  that  lay  at  the 
water's  edge.  I  know  not  what  his 
thoughts  were,  but  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, leaned  against  a  fragment  of 
rock,  and  sang— 

**  Per  valli,  per  bo^chi-^ 
Cercando  di  Nice 
Sol  Tecbo  mi  dice 
Che  Nice  non  v'c — 
Domaiido  di  lei 
A  ogn*  aura  piangendo^- 
Ogn*  aura  taceodo, 
Sen  pasia  da  me.** 

My  tranquillity  was  somewhat 
more  practical  than  my  friend  Pic- 
tor's.  I  left  him  to  his  vagaries,  and 
turned  to  the  quiet  study  of  the 
scene  before  me.  I  will  make  i^ 
thought  I,  the  subject  of  a  picture. 
Like  the  knight,  therefore,  in  ArU 


osto,  I  remained,  reclined  against  t 
large  mossy  stone,  alternately  look- 
ing about  me,  and  reflecting— 

**  Penaoao  piii  dun'  orsi  a  capo  Imuwo.** 

I  was  rising  to  depart^  when  I  sav 
Pictor  hastening  towards  me.  He 
was  then  In  the  broad  sun,  crossing 
some  deep  fern,  out  of  the  shelter* 
Ing  range  of  the  high  rocks  that  form- 
ed the  enclosed  scene.  The  view 
here  was  from  shade  Into  sunshine*' 
and  beautiful  it  was;  but  Pictor 
would  not  let  me  enjoy  it,  telling  me, 
that  lower  down,  he  had  clambered 
over  some  rocks,  and  come  upon  s 
scene  that  must  require  all  the  power 
of  the  pencils  and  colours  of  both. 

Shetcher,  Yes,  I  know  where  tou 
would  take  me.  There  is  a  large  shelf 
of  rock,  and  the  water  thunders  down 
into  a  deep  pool,  that,  but  a  little  way 
on,  is  as  sull  as  silence  Itself;  and 
there  too  are  high  banks,  and  trees 
shooting  across,  and  stones  in  Hia 


1  iiivr.  i\  peui'e,B[ranquillll]',g1lt- 
od  liy  fnchaotmeDt  The  precincU 
of  an  Undine's  bower — everjr  lekf  !• 
oracular,  nad  bin)(8  as  it  movus,  "  Let 
there  be  notluDg  lu  disturb  the  peace 
that  reigns  here."  Youshould  be  so 
iroprcsaed  with  the  entire  Hcuritf 
of  the  Rccne,  that  were  jou  (o  tee  a 
lioa  luruing  tliat  corner,  and  imtglDe 
him  Hs  large  a  inonster  as  ;ou  please, 
and  uwfMj  dimi;  seen,  wlUi  his 
tairn]'  furm  amid  the  sombre  rocks 
—I  say,  were  you  to  tee  a  lion,  70U 
ought  iu  your  faith  to  be  undis- 
turbed. 

SAeicAer.  If  he  were  to  "  roar  you 
asgemly  Bssoy  sucliiafcdove."  But 
as  you  are  not  a  gentle  Una,  with  in- 
nocence to  tanae  the  menagerie  of 
the  forest,  I  wiil  not  answer  fur  my- 
self, and  In  truth  you  have  some- 
what disturbed  the  repose;  and  yet 
It  is  a  good  idea,  if  one  could  re- 
prMent  In  a  picture  the  perfect  ae- 
curlty  in  the  presence  of  euch  an 
animal,  and  yet  removfl  all  fear  and 
all  necessity  for  it — the  lion  lUcrally 
lying  down  with  the  lamb. 

Ftetar.  The  repoae  would  become 
aholy  repose — the  truniis  of  the  trees 
would  enlarge  tbemselvea,  and  over 
all  there  would  be  a  sublime  peace. 

Plctvr  being   impatient,  without 
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of  groat  rioipllcity.    We  were  k>og 
Terjr  busy  vrith  our  Bketching  mate* 
rials;  aod^  as  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sfons  when  deeply  interested,  very 
silent    I  observed  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  on  the  oUier  side  to  be  strongly 
illuminated,  or  rather  relieved  off  a 
purple  sky,  and  watery  clouds  were 
gathering  in  front    The  water  be* 
hind  us  assumed  a  more  decided 
hammering  and  pounding  noise,  that 
to  me,  who  have  a  fear  m  the  noise 
of  water,  was  terrifying.  It  was  grand, 
and  therefore  I  thought  of  Homer 
and  Neptune,  sea- gods  and  river- 
gods  upsetting  islands  with  their  tri- 
dents,  and  tossing  them  over  as  you 
would  mounds  in  a  minnow  pond. 
But  I  was  soon  convinced  that  there 
was  more  growling  than  the  waters 
would  account  for.  The  sunshine  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture  had  gra- 
dually withdrawn-*at  least  I  sup- 
pose so — for  it  was  gone,  and  I  did 
not  see  it  depart.    There  we  were 
caught ;  and  in  spite  of  reason  and 
reasoning,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
now  taught  in  every  hedge-school  at 
one  fartliing  per  day,  did  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  caught,  entrapped,  by  some 
genius  luci,  that  had  me  at  bis  mercy ; 
and,  I  confess,  with  haste  I  did  pack 
up  my  portfolio,  and  get  under  shel- 
ter of  a  ledge  of  the  rock  not  far  from 
our  seat,  and  there  finding  something 
very  like  a  cavernous  parlour,  in- 
vited Pictor,  who  joined  me  here 
from  an  opposite  direction,  so  I  con- 
cluded he  had  his  fears  too,  and  fear* 
ed  the  fate  of  Hylas. 

We  had  scarcely  eiutconced  our« 
selves  in  our  cavern  of  refuge,  when 
down  came  the  rain  in  torrents. 
The  roaring  of  the  waters — the  pound* 
ingof  its  wrath  among  the  huge  stones 
—the  growling  of  the  thunder—and 
the  still  undisturbed  bleak  pool  close 
to  us,  that  seemed,  like  Erebus,  to 
receive  all,  yet  never  to  be  full,  alto- 
gether excited  us  greatly.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  were  in  most  perfect  secu- 
rity, unless  an  earthquake  had  put 
an  extinguisher  upon  us,  shinmg 
lights  of  the  sketching  world,  and 
that  might  have  happened  anywhere; 
but  whether  we  were  safe  or  not,  it 
was  not  possible  to  divest  the  mind 
of  a  sense  of  danger,  and  I  confess 
that  I  wished  myself  fairly  out  of 
the  scene. 

More  than  once  the  poselblUty 
suggested  itself  to  017  idle  fancy, 


that  the  waters  might  rise,  and  cat 
off  our  retreat  Long,  therefore,  did 
I  mark  a  few  stones  on  my  left,  for  I 
was  now  directly  fachig  the  opposite 
bank — and  to  my  satisfaction,  ob- 
served not  the  slightest  perceptible 
alteration  in  the  height  or  the  water. 
Pictor  said  a  great  many  sublime 
things,  but  I  was  too  uneasy  to  note 
them  on  memory's  tablet ;  and  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  a  cessation  of 
the  pelting  of  the  storm,  to  make  my 
wav  back  over  the  rocks,  the  way  I 
haa  entered,  and  only  recollect  ma- 
king one  piece  of  criticism,  which,  as 
it  is  a  sketch  from  nature,  may  be  of 
some  value  to  any  future  author  of 
an  epic  poem,  namely,  that  Virgil 
was  a  great  fool,  or  very  insensible 
to  the  sublime  effects  of  nature,  or 
he  would  have  had  a  better  contri- 
vance than  that  of  love- making  in  a 
cave  in  a  thunder-storm,  or  his  hero 
wasnotofmymind.  We  had  remained 
in  our  cave  of  enchantment  perhaps 
an  hour;  and  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  deep  fern  bank  I  have 
before  mentioned,  the  storm  had 
entirely  ceased.  The  sun  was  shi- 
ning again,  and  the  Cloud  Demon 
had  passed  far  from  moor  and 
fell,  and  gone  to  mingle  with  his 
burly  fellows  in  the  broad  deep. 
Peace  was  restored,  and  Nature 
looked  fresh  and  green,  yet  meek 
and  gentle  after  the  rebuke — beau- 
tiful because  innocent,  and  interest- 
ing because  a  sufferer.  A  bird  or 
two  began  to  pipe  a  few  notes,  as  to 
proclaim  that  the  Sessions  for  the 
Peace  were  over,  and  the  stern  Jus- 
tices departed,  and  creeping  things 
peeped  in  and  out,  from  the  shrew- 
mouse  to  the  beetle,  without  fear  of 
the  **  great  Assixe."  Pictor  looked 
up  to  the  path  on  the  right,  much 
above  us,  and  remai'ked  a  drenched 
party  returning  from  the  Waters'- 
meet  He  lauffhed,  and  said  thai 
they  were  Oxtord  scholars,  whom 
he  had  heard,  ere  we  set  out^  dis- 
cussing what  they  should  do  with 
themselves  after  a  few  hours  of  in« 
tended  hard  study  of  Aristotle,  but 
that  the  sudden  arrival  of  three  fair 
companions  had  soon  decided  them ; 
and  having  studied  the  «*«  ^'>>«'»  and 
r«  {pt}At^4at  they  thought  it  high  time 
to  show  themselves  practically  mas- 
ters of  the  U««(^vk^  «sA  %iK^  ^«^ 
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tioD  of  tiieii'  fine  Btutlies,  and  tLought  that  we  volcoined  the  Iftdj 

of  "ibc   Lay  of  Arialotle,"   quoih  jinrtf,  who  were  engaged  11 

Fictor,  &nd  made  a  glee  oa  the  sub-  at  the  rusiic   seat ;  ilie^ 

ject,  which,  if  our  part;  meet  ub  with  guitars  and  refresh meata— 4 

the  guitar  as  they  pramieed,  I  will  we  determiued  to  pass  am 

make  interest  to  have  performed,  two  ver^  delightfullj.    Stt 

Wenroceeded  to  our  old  ground, apd  tnlDBtioos  are  not  alwaya  fd 

nathudiogourpartyarrired, thought  this  instance  they  were.    ] 

it  as  well  to  prepare  for  them  ;  we  friends  that  PJctor  had  i 

therefore  piled   toj^ether  a  heap  of  theiu  to  practise,  on  the  iq 

dry   wood,    made  a  tolerable  lire,  the  Oxford  acliolars.     TlH 

dried  our  shoes  and  stiKkings,  and  assented,  and  come  little  1 

aired  our  portfolios.    The  rest  of  Uie  spent  in  tlie  reheorsBl.    II 

erening  was  very  beautiful,  and  it  soon  rang  wiUi  \iAen- 

was  not  long  after  wc  were  refreshed  "  '"'J 


Tiiero  were  three  students  sat  i>n  a  kill 

Over  the  plcaeaut  Lynn — 
Their  books  were  closed,  yet  they  hold  tliew  b 

Each  oDe  beneath  his  chin. 
And  they  vow'd  no  more  o'er  the  leaves  to  poi 

Or  e%eD  to  look  therein. 

AIL    Where  shall  wc  pass  the  rest  of  tiie  dayi' 
1  .Vf/irf.  With  me,  Willi  mc,  with  me— 

And  we  will  (juaC,  and  we  will  laugli. 
The  merry,  merry  hours  away. 

All.     Where  shall  we  pass  the  rest  of  tbo  day  ? 
•1  SiHii.  Willi  me,  with  me,  with  me— 

For  the  ioyoua  boat  it  is  alioat, 
And  we  will  away  to  sea. 

All.    Where  shall  we  pass  the  rest  of  tlie  day  ? 
a  Stud.  With  me,  with  me,  with  ine— 

Our  lines  we'll  throw  in  the  Lynn  below, 
And  busy,  busy  anglers  be. 

Now  lliere  came  and  sat  at  each  one's  side, 

Margery,  Kate,  and  Jean, 
And  they  luok'd,  and  took'd,  and  softly  ciidd. 

With  me,  with  me,  with  me— 
For  why  should  we  pass  it  all  alono 

L'odor  the  greenwood  tree. 

All.    Where  Khali  we  pass  the  rest  of  the  day? 

S  S'J:  \         ^^''"'  ""^'•'  '^'"'  t''""'  "''tl'  "'"■ 
■    And  so  it  was  sweet  holiday 

Lador  the  greenwood  tree. 


J 
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MORA  CAMPBBIX. 


BY  THE  ITTRICK  SHBPHERDu 


WfiBN  that  dire  fear  had  come  and  gone, 
That  laid  the  pride  of  Caledon, 
At  one  infariate  venture,  \ow. 
Beneath  the  foot  of  cruel  foe^- 
That  cursed  year,  whose  memory  brands 
With  burning  flame  her  northern  lands. 
And  deep  on  mountain,  fell,  and  flood. 
Is  graved  in  characters  of  blood — 

It  was,  when  last  was  heard  the  jar. 
The  tempest  and  the  clang  of  war 
Within  our  iole ;  when  April's  sun 
Siw  red  Culloden  lost  and  won. 
And  the  bold  lineage  of  the  Gael 
Trodden  like  dust  o*er  moor  and  dale ; 
When  the  bright  star  of  Stuart's  race 
Was  dashed  from  its  resplendent  place, 
Thut  ruddy  star  which  through  theftpberet 
Had  shone  sublime  a  thousand  years, 
That  rose  through  blood  in  times  of  yore, 
A  light  ensanguined  always  bore, 
Then  set  in  blood  for  e?ermore  ;— 
'Twas  then  and  there,  where  England's 
bands 
Lay  mid  Lochaber*s  ruined  lande, 
And  held  loud  revels  of  delight. 
Feasting  and  dancing  day  and  night, 
With  every  freak,  and  whim,  and  game. 
That  conquerors  in  despite  could  frame. 
T'le  chiefs  of  Diarmid  all  were  there^ 
Noted  for  heroes  tall  and  fair. 
Of  manly  mete  and  noble  mien. 
All  blazing  in  their  tartans  sheen; 
A  name  of  majesty  and  power. 
Whose  might,  in  Scotia's  darkest  hour, 
Had  oft  been  roused  and  starkly  tried. 
But  always  on  the  strongest  side ; 
For  why,  they  say,  with  power  avail  ? 
'Tis  they  who  always  turn  the  scale ; 
For  where  they  join  their  potent  name. 
The  side  of  power  must  be  with  them. 

Howe*er  that  be,  or  false  or  true, 
A  tale  of  love  hath  nought  to  do ; 
Suffice  it,  that  the  Campbells  were 
Tne  chief  great  name  of  Scotland  there; 
And  hence,  their  dames  and  maidens  fair 
Came  to  the  camp  their  joys  to  share. 
And  sooth  such  dancing  and  deray. 
Such  galliardise  and  g^mliols  gay, 
Ne*er  sounded  over  shore  and  vale 
On  dark  Lochaber*s  dusky  gale. 

Among  the  rest,  there  came  a  maid 
From  green  GIen-Lyon*s  mountain  glade, 
Ilight  Mora  Campbell,  one  whose  mien 
Excel  I'd  all  beauty  ever  seen 
In  Scotia's  stern  and  stormy  reign. 
Where  beauty  strove  to  bloom  in  vain. 
But  though  the  maidens  of  Argyle, 
Gdtbered  from  continent  and  isle, 
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Erom  Mall  of  Morven  to  Loeh-Om, 
From  gray  Olen-Orcby  and  firom  Lora, 
Breadaibane'i  maidens,  bronied  and  tally 
And  the  blae  eyes  of  Fortingall ; 
Yet  Mora  of  Glen-Lyon  shone 
O'er  all,  anequaird,  and  alone. 
Like  the  young  moon  on  summer  even* 
Walking  amid  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Great  was  the  friendly  strife  among 
The  courtly  warriors  of  the  throng. 
To  gain  this  peerless  maiden's  hand 
At  serenade  or  saraband ; 
For  where  a  maiden  shews  her  facey 
Whate'er  her  nation  or  her  race, 
Man  fitill  will  love,  and  still  will  woo, 
Tne  best— of  thousands — or  of  two. 
Be  she  a  savage,  serf,  or  slave. 
Or  maiden  of  t[he  emerald  wave ; 
Nay,  be  she  sable,  brown,  or  fair. 
She's  loved,  if  better  be  not  there. 

So  was  it  here ;  the  southern  host 
Were  feasted  at  their  foemen*s  cost. 
And  there,  in  reckless  riot,  lay, 
Watdiing  the  north,  for  many  a  day; 
But,  O,  what  stir,  and  joy,  and  ramp, 
When  these  young  maidens  sought  the 

camp! 
Then  all  was  compliment  and  cooing, 
With  toying,  teasing,  love,  and  wooing. 

But  short  their  stay.     A  visit  sped 
More  to  the  living  than  the  dead. 
Though  some  had  sighs  and  tears  to 

feign 
Above  the  graves  of  kinsmen  slain ; 
And  now  warm  vows  of  love  were  cast ' 
On  ladies'  ears,  as  thick  and  fast 
As  leaves  fiill  from  Lochaber  trees. 
Or  snow-flakes  from  her  northern  breeze. 

Among  the  rest,  an  English  knight. 
Sir  Hugh  de  Vane  of  Barnard  hight. 
Made  love  to  Mora  in  such  way. 
That  b^r  young  mind  was  moved  to  stajr» 
And  take  her  lot,  for  ill  or  good. 
With  a  young  knight  of  noble  blood. 
Her  brother,  too,  seemed  to  approve, 
Vouching  Sir  Hugh's  unblemished  love» 
Bat  urg^  her  not  to  stay  or  go. 
Or  answer  him  with  yes  or  no. 

The  sequel  scarcely  need  I  tell— 
They  had  no  heart  to  say  farewell ; 
The  maid  was  won,  you  may  foresee. 
As  all  maids  are,  or  wish  to  be ; 
For  what  fair  maiden  can  refuse. 
When  gallant  youthful  warrior  sues  ? 
Their  hands  in  holy  bond  were  tied. 
Sir  Hugh  was  happy  with  his  brtde^ 
M  "jQuXXi  t<iM\^  W\^  vaseci^wwxn'^'*'* 


Knee  Bi  ■  lion  (r«m  hit  den. 
Id  miMd  proToluiV  iltrn  r«pl]>. 
And  flerM  deftuca  in  bii  eye  t 
"  iSy  Iwt"  MUd  ha,  "  I  ■>«]•  not  beir 
8«eh  «ourl'ir  to  *;  wtci  dm. 
Tbiok-st  tbcMi  her  Urtb  ud  lincua  nod. 
The  bett  U  Altgm'a  noble  btood, 
Me  bett«r  ihu  ihat  MoUey  nee 
Brought  Ip  thy  Idsmee  to  dugnce  T 
I  tell  Ihee,  lord,  iumd  tbr  broir, 
Vt alMai'o  higlMt  bwB  tbu  thou; 
And  morO)  ihe  io  th*  aeohav'*  nottM 
By  ril  Ihe  holy  mwriige  Wl^^" 
Wri  «4lli  •  rtar— hji  lowbil  wife_ 
I  the  MiMalw  with  mf  lifc."_ 

Henca  to  thy  poit,  tbou  uni^  Seot, 
Thy  Ugh  dwDeot  I  quaation  aot : 
^  daoU  BQt  that  iby  «rca  nnomU 
Wefo  ■ighlykingi,re»eiadmitd«rownU 
aor  Miiio  peo»,l,„  ,f  riuggy  wood, 
Bafwe  the  UBivatMi  load  ; 
Bnt  thii  I  knoir,  that  blood  of  iUm 

T»MuH  it  with  taUUien-a  baaT^ 
Thy  nttlM'i  wne  tiue  time  bcna. 
5«  d«g.  U  W.a-1  kD«»  Sir  Hugh 
MM  Mr  hN  M«I  thii  thi^  dont  do 
WihMl  ay  kMvlw^  .wi  omumi  i 
He  WmM  mi  ateep  la  eireunnnt 
A  beaut*«i.  BHid<«  t«  di^rtca— 
rU  VMMM«  U.  bafcrehar  fcee." 

S***^*^  ^w**^  hoMbli^r  hud ; 
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Bat  when  aflSeetlon  all  and  whole 
The  very  pillars  of  the  soul, 
Are  placed  on  one  sole  being  herei 
For  whom  alone  this  life  is  dear, 
To  find  that  one  our  trust  betray, 
And  all  our  hopes  in  ruin  lay — 
Then  'reayed,  astonish'd,  and  forsaken, 
The  structure  of  the  soul  is  shaken. 
Without  one  prop  whereon  to  rest. 
That  will  not  pierce  the  stooping  breast^ 
Or  thought  of  one  beloved  so  well, 
Unshaded  by  a  tinge  of  hell ; 
This  is  a  grief  without  remede— 
This,  this  is  wretchedness  indeed  ! 

In  this  dire  state  of  dumb  dismay 
And  hopeless  grief,  for  many  a  day, 
Of  every  cheering  ray  bereft. 
Was  Mora  of  Glen.  Lyon  left. 
Stie  never  waked  one  morn  to  cumber. 
On  which  she  wished  not  still  to  slumber; 
She  never  sunk  that  night  to  rest. 
On  which  she  wish'd  not  to  be  blest 
With  dreamless  sleep  that  break  should 

never, 
Unknown,  unknowing  ought  for  ever. 

In  that   fond   heart  where  love  bad 
reigned, 
A  vacancy  alone  remain*d, 
A  dreary  void,  which  to  supply 
Nothing  remain'd  beneath  the  sky ; 
For  with  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
His  sacred  honour  and  bis  truth, 
Vanish*d  her  hope,  her  fear,  her  all. 
But  yet,  at  pity's  gentle  call. 
Some  kind  emotions  woke  anew; 
She  to  her  suffering  brother  flew, 
Yielded  to  nature's  kindred  sway, 
And  nursed  and  soothed  him  night  and 

day; 
Kor  once  produced  unwelcome  theme, 
By  mention  of  her  husband's  name. 

Home  to  Glen-Lyon*s  lonely  glade. 
The  wounded  warrior  was  convey*d, 
And  after  tedious  illness  borne. 
Dejected,  wearied,  and  outworn. 
He  yielded  up  his  spirit  brave. 
And  sunk  to  an  untimely  grave. 
And  just  before  his  life's  last  close, 
Glen-Lyon*s  flower,  her  faded  rose, 
Wept  o*er  a  young  and  helpless  guest, 
And  nursed  him  on  her  youthful  breaat^- 
A  lovely  babe ;  he  throve  and  grew, 
Prattled,  and  smiled,  and  nothing  knew 
Of  all  his  mother's  yearnings  strong, 
And  all  her  deep  and  deadly  wrong. 

Sir  Hugh,  with  feelings  rack*dand  torn. 
And  spirit  wounded  and  forlorn, 
At  all  the  ills  his  hand  had  wrought. 
And  conduct  with  dishonour  fraught, 
Was  hurried  by  his  General  far. 
To  combat  in  a  foreign  war, 
And  hold  command  in  that  campaign 
That  ravaged  Alsace  and  the  Rhine. 
Bat  from  that  day  lie  first  denied 
His  youthful  wife  in  warrior  pride, 


And  left  her  guardian  atid  lier  ddeld 

A-bleeding  on  Boleskbie  field. 

From  thenee,  In  fortune  111  or  good, 

He  was  a  man  of  alterM  mood— 

A  man  who  only  seen'd  to  take 

A  thought  of  life  for  sorrow^s  sake, 

Fought  but  to  mitigate  his  wo, 

And  gloried  not  in  friend  or  foe. 
Three  years  of  fierce  and  bloody  fbud 

Produced  a  transient  quietude. 

And  brave  Sir  Hugh's  dlmlnish'd  corpi 

Returned,  to  England's  welcome  shore. 

Meanwhile  his  son  on  Highland  brae, 

By  one  more  relative**  decay, 

Succeeded  bad,  by  birth  allied. 

To  fair  Glen-Lyon  far  and  wide. 

To  castle,  peel,  and  barbican. 

The  greatest  laird  of  all  hh  clan. 
Why  does  fair  Mora  of  the  wild 

Thus  deck  herself  and  comely  child, 

Not  in  Clan-Campbell's  tartans  ftheen, 

The  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  green, 

But  in  new  robes  of  southern  hue. 

Pale  garments  of  cerulean  blue ; 

And  daily  take  a  stand  sublime. 

Like  meteors  of  a  foreign  clime? 

Ask    not   again — ^thou   know'st  foil 
well, 

Nought  of  this  world  in  which  we  dwelly 

No  fault  nor  failing,  time  nor  space, 
Can  woman's  maiden  love  eiface. 
It  blossoms,  still  a  virgin  gem. 
And  offspring  strengthens  still  the  tttlB* 
Sooner  may  maiden  fresh  and  fair 
Forget  her  locks  of  flowing  hair. 
That,  heaving  with  her  balmy  l>reathy 
To  lover's  heart  throws  shaft  of  death  i 
Sooner  neglect  its  crescent  bow 
And  shed  oblique  above  the  brow» 
And  all  her  charms  aright  to  set* 
Than  once  an  early  love  forget ; 
Nay,  sooner  may  maternal  love 
A  truant  to  her  nature  prove, 
And  her  betrothed  affections  fiee 
The  infant  smiling  on  her  knee» 
Than  she  can  from  her  heart  dethrone 
The  father  of  that  lovely  one. 
Even  when  poor  Mora's  heart  was  rtfl 
Of  all—still  sovereign  love  was  left. 
And  now  she  thought — what  could  aba 
do 
But  ween  her  husband  still  was  true  i 
And,  when  in  freedom,  would  not  faU 
To  seek  Glen.Lyon'i  Highland  dale» 
Where  counts  would  soon  have  bteii 

made  even. 
And  all  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

Ho  sent  not— came  not  once  that  wijs 
Though  many  a  weary  hour  and  day. 
She  and  the  boy  of  her  delight 
Stood  robed  in  southern  garmentt  bright^ 
With  anxious  eyes  att%iivvw|,vo.V«cX 

TVv^Tv  cs%rj  TiX^ViX.  ifici^  ^^^^'^^3i* 
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And  every  day  plie  took  her  stand. 
A  fid  look  d  unto  the  southern  land  ; 
\VIiile  every  time  she  kissed  her  boy, 
A  inotlier's  pride,  a  mother's  joy, 
Waked  ardent  h)nc;inps  to  attain 
Sight  of  his  f.itlier  once  ag:ain. 

Iler  heart  could  brook  no  more  delay. 
And  southward  on  a  dubious  way. 
S!ie  with  her  boy  disguised  is  pone — 
Hy  land,  by  sea,  tliey  journey'd  on. 
And  soon  arrived  with  purpose  shrewd. 
Mid  Loiuli>n*t»  Hiinirled  multitude, 
Wliere  straight  she  went  in  courtly  style, 
1\)  Lady  Klla  of  Argyle,* 
Andtliert?  did  seere'iy  impart 
K.ieli  wi«-ii  and  pur|)0';e  of  her  heart. 
Thit  lady  welcomed  h»'r  ths*  more 
As  al!  her  wrong**  ^lle  know  before. 
And  oft  li.id  wisird  most  fervently, 
A  mediatiix  there  to  be, 
Tliough,  certcs,  little  did  she  ween 
Her  triend  was  beauty's  peerless  (pieen. 

What  ^c(i[)e  for  matron's  suhlle  aid! 
Their  potent  mea';ure>  soon  were  laid; 
Ami  forth  came  Mora  of  the  glen, 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  men 
AM  ga/.im: — all  entranced  outright. 
At  her  resplendent  beauty  bjight; 
I'.r  no  such  loveliness  or  worth, 
As  this  fair  vi^iotJ  ot  the  North, 
Hid  e'er  been  seen  l)y  mortal  man. 
Or  heard  of  since  the  world  began. 
The  l:»dy  took  her  triend  so  fair. 
To  balls,  n'^<emblics,  everywhere; 
Arid  sootli  slie  was  a  comely  siglit. 
In  silken  tartans  bhizirig  bright, 
A  comet  of  bedazzling  ray, 
A  rainbow  in  a  winter  day — 
A  meteor  of  the  frozen  zone. 
As  bright  in  course  as  <|uitkly  gone. 
For  piirpoM'  iu-ifitii'd  and  plain. 
The  lady  surnamed  her  I\r\'ane, 
IIiT  husband's  nnmt',  though  unperceived, 
Tnrough  Seotfi?ili  breviat  interweaved. 
'J'hen  every  day  the  clamour  spread, 
Ol  tills  uinivnird  Highland  maid, 
And  every  day  hroiiglit  wooers  store. 
In  splendour  to  Duke  Archi!)ald*s  door; 
IJut  all  advances  soon  were  clieck'd 
15y  distant  coldness  and  resj)eet. 
And  lords  atid  courtiers  sued  in  vain 
'I"o  the  unpaijigo?i'(l  iNI'Vane. 
Sir  Hugfi,  so  dull  and  saturnine. 
Chanced  to  behold,  without  design, 
In  all  her  elegmce  unfurl'd. 
This  streamer  o(  the  nortliern  world; 
I'or  there  were  many  movements  sly. 
To  bring  her  to  his  languid  eye, 
Whicli  no  inducement  could  invite 
To  look  on  lady  with  delight. 


Mora  Campbell  [JunOy 

The    effect    was    insUntt   powerful, 

strong, 
Without  the  force  of  right  or  wrong 
To  rectify  or  countervail ; 
Once    more    wa9    heaved    the    loaded 

scale. 
And  all  the  world  unto  a  shred. 
Love— sovereign  love — preponderated. 
O  there  was  something  in  her  air, 
So  comely,  so  divinely  fair, 
S3  fraught  with  beauty's  genial  glow. 
Like  angel  dream'd  of  long  ago. 
That  all  his  energies  of  mind 
To  this  dear  object  were  confined  ! 
He  durst  not  think  of  former  spouse, 
Nor  dream  of  former  broken  vows, 
Because,  without  this  lady,  he 
Found  life  was  utter  misery. 

« 

Unto  Argyle  all  was  unknown  ; 

The  lady  Ella  knew  alone. 

But  he,  good  man,  was  to  his  end, 

A  CampbelTs  best  and  firmest  friend: 

And  judging  this  a  proffer  fit. 

He  urged  the  beauty  to  submit. 

No — she  had  reasons  indirect 

A  southron  always  to  suspect; 

And  unto  one  should  never  yield. 

Till   bonds    and   contracts,    sign'd   and 

seaKd, 
Were  all  made  firm  in  liege  and  land. 
And  lodged  in  good  Diike   Archibald*! 

hand ; 
Tlien  lothly  did  she  yield  consent 
To  vows  of  love  so  vehemei^t. 
And  they  were  wed  in  princely  style. 
Within  the  pnlace  of  Argyle. 

If  brave  Sir  IIu.;h  loved  well  before. 
This  time  was  added  ten  times  more- 
*Tvvas  as  if  love  had  raised  its  head 
In  resurrection  from  tlie  dead. 
And  fixM  on  being  all- supreme. 
Like  something  hi  a  long-lost  dream. 
And  with  an  energy  intense. 
As  far  surpassing  mortal  sense. 
He  loved,  as  blessed  spirits  prove. 
When  meeting  in  the  realms  above. 

Tiie  joy  that  lightened  in  her  eye. 
Was  watched  by  his  with  ecstasy; 
On  every  accent  of  her  tongue 
His  ravished  ear  enraptured  hung; 
And  sometimes  as  its  Higliland  twang 
Out  through  his  vitals  thrilling  rang. 
It  seemM  to  bring  a  pang  of  woe. 
And  tears  would  all  unbidden  flow. 
As  linked,  in  some  mysterious  way. 
With  visions  of  a  former  day. 

But  faithless  lover  never  pnsa'd 
Without  due  chastening  at  the  last; 
And  grievous  penalties  in  store 
Were  lurking  now  Sir  Hugh  before. 


*   'il)\<  was  iu)t  the  AH\cV\esa  o^  \t^^\?,  >n\\o\v^^  ^\t^ ^\^Nf\c^\x^\^ \a  ^"^^^ ^H^tsitare • 
but  the  Lndv  Kli/.abelh  CamvVitW,  OTE.\VA,^^v\\^\i>\VtQ.^\\^^\\^^^ws;\\vaV|^^V^ 
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One  eve,  when  rung  the  dinner  bell^ 
His  lady  was  announced  unwell; 
And  worse,  on  some  mysterious  plea, 
Firmly  refused  his  face  to  see. 
The  warrior  was  astonish'd  quite, 
His  .senses  seem'd  involved  in  night. 
As  if  he  struggled,  conscience-check'd, 
Some  dire  offence  to  recollect. 
But  could  not  all  its  weight  perpend. 
Nor  its  dimensions  comprehend ; 
His  spirit  shrunk  within  his  frame, 
He  watcli'd  the  eye  of  noble  dame. 
And  saw  with  dreadour  and  with  doubt| 
A  flame  enkindling  him  about, 
That  would  his  heart  or  honour  sear ; 
But  yet  he  wist  not  what  to  fear ; 
He  moved  about  like  troubled  sprite, 
And  rested  neither  day  nor  night ; 
For  still  his  darling,  his  espoused. 
All  access  to  her  lord  refused  ; 
At  length  he  sought,  in  rueful  style, 
Tne  stately  Ella  of  Argyle. 

'<  Madam,  by  all  the  holy  ties, 
Which  none  knew   more  than  thou  to 

prize, 
By  those  endearments  prized  the  most, 
Wliich  thou  hast  sigh'd  for,  gain*d,  and 

lost,* 
Tell  me  my  doom.     What  is  my  crime  ? 
And  why  this  painful  pantomime? 
To  know  the  worst  will  be  relief 
From  this  exuberance  of  grief. "-~ 

'<  Sir  Hugh,  it  grieves  me  much  to  be 
The  herald  of  perplexity. 
But  letters  have  arrived  of  late. 
That  of  injurious  matters  treat ; 
This  lovely  dame,  whom  you  have  wed, 
Hdth  our  kind  guardianship  misled  ; 
And  is  not  seemingly  the  dame, 
Neither  in  lineage  nor  in  name. 
Which  she  assumed.     They  hold  it  true, 
That  she's  a  wife  and  mother  too ; 
Tiiat  thii  is  truth,  I  do  not  know. 
But  reasons  have  to  dread  it  so." 

Sir   Hugh   shed   some  salt  tears  of 
grief, 
WJiich  brought  more  anguish  than  re- 
lief. 
And  thought,  as  naturally  he  must, 
<*  I  am  a  sinner!  God  is  just!'* 
Then  blazed  he   forth  with  storm   and 

threat. 
To  blame  the  lady  of  deceit. 
<*  Miidam,"  said  he,  **  the  lady  came 
Forth  under  your  auspicious  name ; 
And  who  could  deem  deceitful  wile. 
Used  by  the  house  of  great  Argyle  ? 
T  to  the  Duke  make  my  appeal ; 
From  all  his  princely  honest  zeal, 
I  know  he*H  rid  me  of  this  shame, 
So  derogating  to  his  name ; 


If  she's  a  wife,  I  her  forego. 
To  censures  fitting  thereunto; 
And  if  a  mistress,  must  disclaim 
All  union  with  her  bloated  name; 
For  though  I  love  her  more  than  life. 
She  ne'er  can  be  my  lady  wife : 
Unto  the  Duke's  awards  I  bow, 
I  know  this  deed  he'll  disallow.** 

Unto  Duke  Archibald  straight  he  went. 
His  grievous  injuries  to  vent ; 
Who  heard  him  witli  his  known  degree 
Of  calm  respect  and  dignity  : 
Then  said,  *'  I  take  no  blame  in  ought. 
The  comely  dame  my  sister  brought 
Unto  my  bolls,  as  courtly  guest. 
And  she's  incapable  of  jest. 
If  this  fair  dame  you  have  espoused. 
Hath  our  high  name,  and  you,  abused, 
I  give  her  up  without  defence. 
To  suffer  for  her  fraudulence. 
Let  officers  attend,  and  bear 
Her  to  a  jail,  till  she  appear 
In  court,  and  this  sad  blame  remove ; 
I  hope  her  innocence  she'll  prove." 

The  officers  arrived  in  haste ; . 
Argyle  went  to  his  lovely  guest. 
To  learn  if  she  was  not  belied  ; 
But  no  one  knew  what  she  replied ; 
For  back  he  came  in  sullen  moud. 
Without  remark,  evil  or  good. 
And  seem'd  resolved  to  consign 
Mora  to  punishment  condign. 

Ere    her    commitment    was    made 
out. 
Sir  Hugh,  in  choler  and  in  doubt. 
Pleaded  to  hear  from  her  own  mouth, 
Wbate'er  it  was,  the  honest  truth ; 
Then  he,  impassioned  and  uproosed, 
Mtide  rank  confusion  more  confused. 
By  raging  on  with  stormy  din, 
Threatening  Argyle  and  all  his  kin*— 
When  lo !  in  manifest  concern. 
The  Lady  Ella,  flush'd  and  stem. 
Came  in,  and  with  reproving  look. 
Accosted  the  astonished  Duke. 

*<  My  Lord,  your  writ  you  may  affere^, 
*Tis  well  the  officers  are  here — 
For  such  an  injury  prepense. 
Such  dark  degrading  delioqaence, 
Ne*er  proffer'd  was  by  mortal  man 
To  lady  of  our  kin  and  clan. 
Let  the  offence  have  judgment  due !  '*•« 
"  *Tis  my  request,"  replied  Sir  Hugh. 
*'  Yes,  warrior  !  vengeance  shall  be  liad— 
And  for  thy  sake,  we*ll  superadd. 
As  said  the  prophet  to  the  king. 
Thou  art  the  man  hath  done  the  thing. 
My  lord,  the  criminal  malign, 
Is  this  high  favourite  of  thine. 
Who  hath  us  proffer'd  that  disgrace. 
Which  no  effrontery  can  outface. 


•  Thi%  UAy  wn6  then  the  widow  of  ^er  c<m^ii,\:he  IL\iClaX.l\<».\>*^>*^*'^'*«*^*'''^'*****" 


"AlIfalHl  AltblM,  in]rIord,iii(utli," 
Sir  Hugb  replied.  wiLh  iiiStd  bcMlli. 
"  A  hou,  a  Bun  joai  Gnc«  to  gall  | 
Ti>  prore  it  I  ie^  ihani  aU."_ 

"  Hi*  proor.  Sir  Kniflil,  (ball  tooa  be 
teougbt 
Ho«»  M  jOMi  kaarb  with   vu(«anoe 

Tear  fenawr  tpQne,  ten  BigUand  w»od, 
It  lute  in  hlooiaiiv  luuibood  j 
AW  H  ^mpriaU  farBltara, 
And  a  kind  waleoiM  to  Mcim, 
AawMl ytmg hmUj hath  hra^^ 
Wnd  a*  ymiBK  CDba  la  (oraat  oauihl— 
Wbeae  thawt  aad  feattma  an  m  •ham, 
.  Whoae  eamt  lodn  awl  klltad  hama 
n»  darltMt  aMNU  night  balfB7, 
Vaie  there  do  oLtaer  'mcrBcnt  way. 
She  hai  eallV  hoN  hi  deep  diitreu_ 
Onr  Ur  kiumi't  aogiuah  joa  nay  goet*: 
Vtom  Ihi^  what  aMival  can  lb««  bt, 
That  ahe  deaiee  ^Di  bee  lo«c«7" 

Haat  tbon  >M  leta  tbe  moniing  ny        | 
Aannd  the  eau  with  apringiug  day,  j 

Now  nd,  MOW  paiple,  and  now  palet  ] 

The  herald  of  the  etornir  gale  J 
Thou  hart.  Yet  thou  ctn'it  nerer  view  ] 
The  daad  blank  look  of  brave  Sir  Hngb.  f 
T«D  wivt*  at  ODoo  to  dapraiiend  him.—  ] 
Aad  Hli^Und  wima— Tbe  Lord  defend  j 
hial  ] 

Argfle  WW  wroth,  it  night  be  teen,        -i 
Tat  •till  ptaearrei  bia  look  ter«M.  ^ 

He  aaw  the  guiltj  dead  confen'd.  i 
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Glen-Lyon'i  verdtnt  hills  I  claim, 
And  Mora  Campbell  is  my  name; 
His  sister,  who  commission  bore 
Under  young  Campbell  of  Mamore, 
Who  led  your  Grace's  clansmen  bold, 
On  dark  Culloden's  bloody  wold. 

**  That  summer  when  the  English  host 
Lay  on  Lochaber*8  ruined  coast, 
Some  dames  and  maidens  of  your  line 
Went  to  the  camp  to  intertwine 
With  laurel  every  hero's  plume 
Who  fought  rebellion  to  consume. 
Too  much  elated  there  and  then, 
This  gallant  knight.  Sir  Hugh  de  Vane, 
Made  love  to  me  by  suit  and  boon, 
And  won  my  youthful  heart  too  soon. 
We  married  were  by  chaplain  vile 
In  old  Boleskine's  holy  isle, — 
My  brother  present ;  here's  the  ring ; 
The  registers,  the  entering — 
As  safe  and  solemn  to  my  mind, 
As  man  alive  could  couple  bind. 
Sir  Hugh  dares  not  the  truth  deny, 
Nor  in  one  point  gire  me  the  lie. 

"  But  when  the  order  questionless 
Came  for  the  host  to  march  express. 
His  tongue,  to  truth  and  honour  dead. 
Denied  me  at  the  army's  head ; 
While  the  base  chaplain  stood  as  glum' 
As  rigid  statue,  deaf  and  dumb— 
A  mere  automaton,  subjected 
To  do  as  General's  eye  directed. 

*<  My  brother  charged  Sir  Hugh   in 
wrath, 
Fought  him,  and  met  untimely  death ; 
While  I,  in  sorrow  and  in  pain. 
Fled  to  my  native  hills  again. 
Where,  of  young  mother  all  forlorn, 
This  sweet  unfather*d  babe  was  born, 
Who  now  is  rightful  heir  to  all 
Glen-Lyon's  braes  and  Fortingall. 

"  But  yef,  my  lord— who  would  b«- 
lieve't  ?— 
For  all  the  injuries  I  received, 
I  found  my  heart,  in  woful  plight, 
Still  clung  unto  this  cntel  knight, 
With  such  a  fondness,  mix'd  with  pain, 
I  found  I  ne'er  could  love  again. 
Therefore,  in  thine  and  heaven's  sight, 
I  claim  him  as  my  primal  right." — 

"  Certes,  you  may,  and  him  obtain ; 
Tour  claim's  substantial,  fair,  and  plain  } 
Your  suit  yott  will  not— cannot  miss. 
But  then  the  worst  of  all  is  this, 
That  he'll  be  hung  for  felony ; 
Then  what  bast  thou,  or  what  has  she  ?" 

<*  I  think,  my  lord,*'  Sir  Hugh  replied, 
With  haggard  air  and  look  aside, 
*'  Since  hanging  must  me  overtake, 
Let  it  be  now  for  pity's  sake. 
I've  fought  in  battie-field  and  glen 
The  fiercest  of  the  sons  of  men  ; 
The  Mackintoshes,  stem  and  gray, 
Jiud  the  blue  Gamerons  of  the  brae  ; 


I've  braved  the  Frenchmtn'f   mrM 

might 
At  morn,  at  ew,  at  middle  night  t 
But  all  these  battles,  fierce  and  fiimtd, 
Compared  with  this,  can  ne*er  be  named  | 
Mere  pigmies  to  a  giant'a  form, 
A  zephyr  to  a  raging  storm, 
A  lady's  pinpoint  to  a  block, 
A  chariot's  to  an  earthquake's  shock. 
Most  loved,  most  lovely,  dreaded  two ! 
I  never  was  o'ereome  till  now, 
Nor  felt  so  feverishly.     In  brief, 
A  hanging  would  be  great  relief. 
My  lord_'tis  truth— (I'U  not  evade}-^ 
Each  word  that  lovely  dame  bath  said.** 
«  Good  lord ! "  eadaimed  the  andenl 

chief, 
«  This  deed  unhinges  all  belief  I 
What  fiend  oould  move  thee  thai  to 

treat 
Our  kinswoman,  io  fair,  so  tweet } 
And  then  to  come  with  front  Of  brtee 
To  our  own  honse— and,  by  the  OMMi, 
Straight  wed*— another  to  destroy. 
As  if  a  Campbell  were  a  toy  ? 
What  spirit  from  the  dark  abyse 
Could  move  thee  to  tuch  deed  ee  thie?  ** 
«  God  knows,  my  lord  1  The  thing  to 

me 
Is  an  unfathom'd  mystery ; 
But  I  suppose  it  was  alone 
The  devil  himself  that  urged  me  on ; 
For  I  declare,  as  I've  to  die. 
No  man  e'er  loved  so  well  as  I 
This  lovely  dame.     But  I  was  bit 
And  bullied  till  I  lost  my  wit ; 
Tet  never  shice  that  hour  of  feen 
One  happy  moment  have  I  seen. 
I  love  this  last  one  too,  'tis  true ; 
But,  Mora,  by  my  sou!  I  vow, 
*Tis  for  her  likeness  unto  yoo.' 
The  tears  ran  down  young  Mon'a 

cheek ; 
She  tum'd  away,  but  eonld  not  fpenky 
Till  Lady  Ella  of  Argyle, 
With  face  oplighted  by  a  smiley 
Arose,  and  took  a  baiKl  of  each, 
And  said,  '*  Sir  Hugh,  tbie  slMmefnl 

breach 
Of  truth  and  honour  quite  o'erpowere 
This  dame,  whose  virgin  love  waa  pfUf§t 
And  never  will  from  you  depart. 
While  the  warm  tide  pervadea  her  heart* 
But  though  that  heart  you  sore  have 

wrung. 
She  cannot  bear  to  see  you  hung. 
And  she  is  right ;  for,  to  my  mind, 
Hanging's  no  joke,  and  that  you*]]  find. 
And  what  may  this  dear  boy  betide. 
Without  a  father  him  to  guide? 
And  what  disgrace  the  cant  will  be, 
'  Your  father  hung  on  Tyburn  tree  ( ' 
Tak^  \Mi\ii  \.Yi^  ^v(Si«^  ^«c<^  ^'vs^ ' 
S^«iQl  Xq  Ca!^v|  «'«SBftRs«l^*5^^ 
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Tbi*  dtswirul  mi  ot  Hi^Uind  wires, 
And  bolb  tlieir  aliamerui  namtirei, 
Beron  thejimtbut  proud  Argylc, 
Tha  grcBUtt  lubject  of  our  iile ; 
But  both  [be  Udin  held  him  fut, 
3^  take  on*  brcwell  for  the  Jut. 
Arg7le  looked  item  fn  uoubled  waj. 
And  will  not  wh«t  to  do  oc  m7. 
Till  Lwlr  ^II*  oiux  agiin 
AMmaM  tha  knight  in  cbeuTul  Btnin  :- 


THK  CHOKCH  ANI 


Sir,— I  hiTfl  alread]r>  on  more  than 
ono  occutoD,  MldrnHd  to  you  auch 

MwnMlotu  u  bare  occurred  to  way  • 

■liqa   U  periods  of  great  popular  1 

ezcltainent,  with  a  view  of  correct-  ' 
iDg  erroDeoua  impreaclona,  and  uni- 

tlog  (a«  far  ai  poMJble)  the  mode-  i 

rua  and  candid  of  I>oth  partiea  In  i 

tin  aaine  view  of  the  commoa  dan-  I 

ger.    The  laat  occaaion  on  which  I  1 

attempt«d  Uila  (•«  manjr  are  too  apt  \ 

to  tonn  it)  Quixotic  etiterpriae,  was  ^ 

that  of  the  fint  aonoimcement  by  i 

QoT«niment  of  Ita  rreat  meaaure  of  i 

"  Rafonn"  in  the  GunmoDa'  Houae  ( 

AThrlUmimt      nrtk. 
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of  the  Establifibment,  is  quite  pre- 
poBterous.     A  very  large  number, 
formiDg  altogether  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and   influential  of  the 
several  denominations  of  Dissenters, 
are,  by  their  own   profession,  the 
sincerity  of  which  has  been  mani- 
fested by  recent  conduct,  not  only 
not  adverse,    but  friendly,  to   the 
continuance  of  the  Establishment^ 
from  which  they  are  themselves  se- 
parated only  on  the  ground  of  sin- 
cere, however  much  to  be  regretted, 
scruples  in  matters  of  small  practical 
importance,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween whom  and  those  members  of 
the  Establishment  itself  whom  they 
most  nearly  approach  and  resem- 
ble, is  so  minute  and  subtle  as,  to 
any  but  the  nicest  religious  eye,  to 
be    utterly    undiscemible.     Many, 
again,  of  those  who  are  hostile,  are 
actuated  in  their  hostility  by  no  op- 
position to   the  Church,  either  in 
respect  of  doctrine  or  practice,  but 
by  an  honest   persuasion  that  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  ought  not 
to  be  shackled  by  any  restrictions  of 
creed  or  discipline ;  and  in  this  opi- 
nion many  pious  and  sincere  men 
also,  who  are  included  within  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment,  concur 
with  them.     The  number  of  those 
Dissenters  who,  from  irreconcilable 
difference  as  to  matters  of  funda- 
mental   belief,    or    from    obstinate 
attachment,   or   adhesion,  to  some 
one  exclusive  form  of  Church  Go- 
vernment, seek  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  Church  Establishment,  with 
a  view  to  substitute  their  own,  as 
the  dominant,  sect,  in  the  room  of 
it — is   so  comparatively  small   (if, 
indeed,    any    such   exist),    that    it 
may  be  altogether  disregarded  in 
a  practical  view  of  the  subject ;  and 
yet,  in  forming  any  estimate  on  the 
basis  of  setting  the  Church  and  Dis- 
senters in  array  against  each  other, 
these  are   the   only  classes  which 
deserve  to  be  ranked  as  opponents 
of  the   Church  because  Dissenters. 
If,  therefore,   th^   Church  had  no 
other  enemies  to  fear  but  the  Dis- 
senters, (meaning  by  the  term  those 
who  separate  themselves  from  the 
Church  on  the  ground  of  some  ex- 
press difference  of  religious  opinion,) 
It  is  probable  that  her  friends  would 
have  no  great  cause  to  be  solicitous 
about  her  security:   but  if  to  the 
number  of  profesned  DisaenteTBi  be 


added  all  who,  whether  nominally 
within  or  without  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment,  are  really  of  no  reli- 
gion whatever ;  who  hate  the  Church, 
as  hating  religion ;  or  who,  in  other 
respects  indifferent,  would  neverthe- 
less get  rid  of  a  Church  Establish- 
ment, from  mere  sordid  and  selfish 
views,  either  of  political  economy  or 
personal  exemption — tiien,  indeed, 
the  question  assumes  a  far  more 
formidable    appearance,    and    our 
means  of  calculating  the  compara* 
tive  strength  of  attack  and  resistance 
altogether  fail.    Yet  even  here  also 
we  should  be  in  an  error  if  we  ima- 
gined that  all  who  openly  profess 
unbelief,  or  who  even  scoff  at  reli- 
gion, are  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
Establishment,  since  there  are  num- 
bers who  would   support  it  from 
political  motives  only,  whose  names 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
avowed  champions  of  infidelity.  As, 
therefore,  the  number  of  professed 
Dissenters  affords  us  no  test  what- 
ever, so  neither  does  the  number  of 
I  professed  unbelievers,  or  even  revi- 
ers,  of  religion,  furnish  us  with  any, 
as  to  the  true  amount  of  the  forces 
actually  in  array  against  us.    The 
only   estimate    of  practical  utility 
which  appears  to  be  at  all  attainable, 
is  as  to  the  number  of  those.  Dissen- 
ters or  otherwise,  who  are  actual 
believers  iu  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  together  with 
the  true  proportion  of  those  who, 
beiug  such  believers,  are,  over  and 
above,  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  religion  is  properly  an  affair  of 
State,  and  that  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion are  inseparably  connected  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  Established 
Government ;  and  if  it  shall  be  made 
appear  that  this  number,  and  that 
proportion,  are  not  only  at  present 
very  considerable,  but  are  from  day 
to  day  considerably  increasing,  the 
ascertainment  of  this  fact  may  well 
inspire  a  high  degree  of  just  con- 
fidence in  the  firmness  of  the  Church 
herself,  and  the  impotence  of  her 
motley  and  disunited  assailants.  Let 
us  dissect  any  one  of  the  various 
numerical    arguments  which    have 
been  arrayed  against  the  Establish* 
ment,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be 
wholly  without  force  or  consistency. 
Let  us  lake,  for  examl^W^v.\^^^^»^s^- 
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more  who,  novelling  ia  the  lowei 
dapthi  of  nco  and  Infainr,  must  bi 
counted  H  nothing  !■  the  compute 
tloD— how  manj  more,  whoae  ib 
Hnoa  from  the  church  U  occitlfma 
bf  ao  diMfhotloiif  but  hj  the  wu 
of  meona  and  (mporUmltf  to  fn 
qoent  It,  arising  olther  from  want  n 
room  within  the  churchM  themaelre 
.  for  thair  receptloa  and  aocommoda 
tiam,  or  from  tiM  multiidleitT  an 
vgaocy  of  their  own  doniMoe  m 
oaaaitiaa?  ItnuttennottbatBoltbe 
•f  the  laat-BoemlotiAd  cauiea  ami 
to  exist— the  question  being  whetM 
they  do  not  exist,  la  tact — uu 
whether  Ab  fact  of  their  axlalflDo 
bo  not  of  Importance  In  respect  o 
tho  Talidilf  of  Hr  Huma'a  mode  o 
reasoning  t  whether,  in  short,  it  b 
not  quite  enough  to  account  14 
Mtlier  with  the  other  grouiide  o 
aeductlon  already  enumerated,  fo 
the  phenomenon  Itself,  even  if  tb 
aiatement  had  been  tltat  ene-tenti 
only.  Instead  of  one-fifth,  of  the  po 
pulaiien  of  these  busy  places  wen 
Mambora  of  the  Church,  In  the  senx 
(la  which  alone  such  a  fact  Is  capa 
bio  of  ascOTOdBnefit)  of  Church 
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sion  to,  tnd  exercise  of,  all  temporal 
righto  and  privilege!,  and  a  partici« 
pation  of  benefito  attached  by  the 
will  either  of  the  founder  or  of  the 
State  itoelf,  to  the  profession  of  a 
particular  creed  in  religion ;  nor  is 
It  at  all  necessary  to  enquire  what 
was  the  origin  of  the  restriction, 
provided  it  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
governing  bodv,  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  re- 
ligion. The  battle  between  '*  the 
Church  and  its  enemies"  must  be 
fought  on  a  different  ground ;  and  the 
chief  error  of  someof  ito  most  ardent 
and  zealous  champions  has  consisted 
in  taking  their  stand  behind  intrench- 
mento  which,  whatever  might  have 
been  their  original  use  or  necessity, 
were  clearly  become  no  longer  ad- 
Tan tageous  or  tenable.  Let  no  unwor- 
thy fear  of  possible  consequences  de- 
ter from  the  performance  of  any  act 
of  strict  justice.  The  worst  that  can 
ensue  is  the  temporary  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  a  certain  measure 
of  success,  to  further  demands  which 
it  may  not  be  either  just  or  expedi- 
ent to  grant ;  and  the  more  violent 
the  opposition  which  was  made  to 
the  first  concession,  the  greater  the 
triumph,  and  consequently  the 
stronger  the  excitement  to  fresh  ex- 
actions. Butthis  consideration  ought, 
of  all  others,  to  lead  men  who  are 
united  in  attachment  to  one  common 
principle,  to  concert  together  the 
oest  means  of  defence,  and  prede- 
termine the  line  at  which  concession 
must  end,  and  a  hearty  and  strenu- 
ous resistance  commence. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  of 
all  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
country,  not  merely  ecclesiastical  in 
their  origin  and  in  the  objecto  to 
which  theyare  applicable,  the  two  old 
English  Universities  are  those  with 
which  the  interesto  of  religion,  as 
connected  with  the  security  of  the 
Church  Establishment,  are  most  in- 
timately and  inseparably  bound  up 
and  identified.  Education  is,  no 
doubt,  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance,— of  general  and  even  universal 
concernment, — in  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  which,  upon  the 
most  extensive  foundation.  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  of  all  classes 
and  denominations  are  equally  inte- 
rested ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  deBiga  of  such  an  advancement, 
however  merltojrloua  or  howerer 


magnificent,  is  one  in  which  Church* 
men  and  Dissenters  can  or  ought  to 
CO* operate.  Any  system  of  education 
which  has  not  Religion  for  ito  basis, 
is  not  only  imperfect,  but  destitute 
of  the  principle  which  alone  entitles 
it  to  the  name  of  a  system,  insomuch 
that  we  may  as  well  speak  of  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  without  a  God,  as  of 
a  system  ol  education  without  reli- 
gion. But,  if  religion  be  admitted 
to  be  the  basis  of  education,  it  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  consequence  that 
the  religion  taught  must  be  that  of 
the  teacher ;  in  other  words,  that  so 
long  as  we  possess  a  national  reli- 
gion, there  can  be  no  system  of  na- 
tional education  which  has  not  that 
national  religion  for  ito  basis.  It  is 
not  indeed  indispensably  requisite 
that,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  the  advantages  of 
such  an  education,  the  party  seeking 
it  should  be  called  upon  to  profess 
his  adherence  to  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  two  Universities  of^Ox« 
ford  and  Cambridge  is  different  in 
this  very  respect  But  the  difference 
between  them  is  in  point  of  practice 
only.  According  to  the  mode  of  die* 
cipline  adopted  at  Cambridge,  the 
Dissenter,  although  at  liberty  to  en* 
ter  without  the  formality  of  any  re« 
ligious  subscription,  is  required,  du* 
ring  the  whole  term  of  his  residence, 
to  conform  to  the  Church,  by  attend- 
ance both  at  divine  worship,  and  at 
whatever  course  of  theological  lec- 
tures the  regulations  of  each  parti- 
cular college  may  render  requisite ; 
and  it  is,  at  least,  extremely  difliicult 
to  determine  the  precise  shade  of 
distinction,  in  point  of  hardships 
between  the  sort  of  conformity  thus 
required,  and  that  which  is  implied, 
at  Oxford,  in  the  mere  act  or  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 
This  distinction,  however,  be  the 
value  attached  to  it  what  it  may,  ex- 
isto  only  during  the  estate  of  under* 
graduateship.  The  test  required,  in 
order  to  take  a  degree,  is  the  same 
at  both  Universities,  and,  equally  in 
each,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  honest 
Dissenter.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  these  ancient  and  venerable 
Institutions  are  or  are  not  an  esseiH 
tial  part  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment?— %  cv'^^iXVs^  ^\  -^^^tA.  «*?• 


f..,;                                      I  hf   i''iui\h  and  !U  Kniiiti*..^.  [JuU6, 

l.iw    oi    ji.miaun'iiiaiy    tMiartmi»nt,  ing — ^their  bieoted  adherence  to  old 

vt-iiiu',  a-,  ii  doi's,  i»n  tlic  lar  lii^'litr  and  exploded  forms — their  blind  at- 

::i(riiiil  tit  K'lijioii.a-^  a  \it;il  braucli  tadinieot    to    useless    and  obsolete 

ui  ij,.'  (    »i:mn»ii\vraitli.  scieuce — while,  on  the  contrary, they 

III  Miv  oiiur  p  MM!  of  view  than  have  aH  regularly  kept  on  extullio'; 

II..' '.i.f.  rliii::,  liif  t  i.iiin  ot  ihi*  Dis-  ihfir  own    superior    lights   aud  at- 

-.•,....>  'o  Im-  .nliini.«'«i  1(1  liu'  'di'iu'IU  taiunients — thi;ir    comparative,    it* 

III  »;  :.i   «>  at  ImkIi  I  uiv«'i>iius  is  a  nut   absolute    freedom    from   error 

•  :'ii,  i«i  a.l  apjuMtiiitt',  so  <Miij*(»-  and  prejudice — aud,  abo\  e  all,  their 
I  i.i'  V.  i:ii  r\<-iy  liwiD.tiii'  u'.mI  liacral  (rreat advantages  in  uiiinbers,  wealth, 
I'  '.\u  :j...*,  iiin  ii  is  ^.f.iu-e  pussiiile  and  intellii^euce,  >ullii'ient  to  \vU' 
I's  .(•.:■-,  .\('  a  ijiji-^'.i(i:i  mi  wliii'li  it  der  thum  able,  as  they  are  no  doub: 
\.  uiil  ]•••  iiiuif  |i.ii.iiiil  to  a  ]M  rson  of  willin!?,  to  compete  with  the  Church 
<i..>i.-iii  a:i>i  «-<!.. 1,1. ciu'iisivi*  \ic\\>,  iu  splendour  of  institutions  and 
I  •'•.■.  ..-.I  :,\  '111' sjiiiir  of  M'ctarian-  liberality  of  endowment.  ^Vhy, 
"•-.J  i  !  nil.: '.on,  i»i  J»y  that  «if  parly  with  the  superior  opportuuilied 
.11  li.'.ii  <,  III  liii.i  ..iinsiir  at  \.iiiau(-e  of  attainint^  excellence  in  all  u>e- 
\\.::i  -o  ..jiji' a  }» mnntioii  of  those  ful  knowledfi;e  wliich  are  thus  af- 
:•:  .K>\  _-'.  v.  iniiii  i.f  i>  L'iMTally  piuud  forded  by  their  own  collej^es  aud 
ti.  \\v  fiiiii-'u'tl  a--  a  til!o\v-hih(»urer  iicadeuiieM,  seek  wantonly  to  force 

I   .1  .  ^MM  i.iii'.     Many  of  tlie  iiiunes  the  unwilling  gates,  and  disturb  the 

'.  >  :-:iiMii  In  till'  in>t  pt'tiiioii  from  la/y  slumbers,  of  our  old  monastic 

V    .ii  I.  i.i.j'.  ail'  of  iniiividuals  with  eblablishuients?  Not,  surely,  for  the 

\     i».!i  i    i-^  iiiipH-sio|,»  iu>i  to  feel  it  y»/f//#>'.stf/ object  of  participation  in  a 

:•'  ail  iiniiiisir  ti  ajiprar  in  tiie  same  system  of  learning^   which   they  de- 

il't   iiM    any   piiMic  ])urpose.     Tiie  spise,  or  in  the  distribution  of  bo- 

•  •  •..  I  i  a\o\viil  w  iiirh  i-j  no  less  nours  which  are  to  them  iherefure 
Ta.oi  ri..' .,>»^,i;iiti' firrdoni  «»f  science  valueless!  Nay,  so  gross  and  pal- 
aiHJ  ii:i  i-.iiiiii'  iioiii  every  tianimel  pable  is  the  absurdity  of  buch  a 
^'\  hiiiii.iii  iinpiis'niiiii  is  subrnnc  supposition,  that  it  is  almost  iucon- 
ai.il  (Mpn\atii.^.  I  he  end  aiinoun-  ceiv able  by  what  process  of  reason- 
(  e.i  is  ijiii;'>ie(-riona!>hs  pro\  jdt  d  it  iuif  so  many  individuals  of  the  fir«* 
e.ijiiil  l«e  -atily  preciieaied  thit  all  eminence  in  philoMiphy,-  and  of  llie 
•%\  .lo  sr.iv  ihe  iu'.M'iit  <ii  tiie  propos»»d  uiost  unquestionable  attachment  to 
:;  >ii;1m«ui  all'  oi  the  same  mind  with  the  Church,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
jhe  (  iii"iii_e  p»'iiiiot:ers.  Hut  it  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Cambridije 
i  !..|n»N.i  .ii-  i,,r  any  \ve,l-\vis|i,.r  to  petitimi,  could  have  persuaded  them- 
t!.i  !  .X  r.ii-liOH  ai,  w  l.<iis  ;.t  tiiesjino  selves  that  in  brimjinir  about  the  con- 
I  .:n-  I  1  .•  in  his  ii\\  n  |iirson  from  the  ce^sion  there  sought  f«»r,  aud  then 
hi  •••  i.t   I  '  ■)    .-|iiiit.  and  pho-ed  by  stoppinj;    short  ot    ulterior   conces- 

i!>'iii  .'  .i:  a  ci^t  ti.i-e  heal  the  ini-  sioiis, they  could  satisfy  a  single  Dls- 


t  • 


n-.  .!  I'f -r.  .11' lit  the  mii\e«inni,  not  senter,  or  convert  a   siiis^leenenir 

.■I  i.-.:<  livr  lii.iT  lii,' o^ii'iisinh' aeiors  into  a  friend  of  the  Kstablishmeiit ; 

ill  I..I'  li.'imia  an-  nothi.ii:  more  tiian  and  the  fact  that  they  ifid  subscribe 

p'ji»,.ii>  ii:  ilie  liamls  ot  ihosi»  who  it  with  that  view  and  with  that  iu- 

'i.iv  t-e  i»\.iihro\v  oi  the  ("hurch,  tention,  oidy  adds  one  more  to  the 

;:  .-I  ih  li  iM.M-e-^ion,    '/''/.  ■■-v.v/.//*// ,  niany  instances   which    experience 

mii-t  '.ii'.aiiilily,  \\\n\  hy  diieet  loirical  alVoids  us  of  the  blindness  of  human 

I  •••iv,..j.,.'in  I',  h  ail  to  tiie  total  sepa-  nature  when  under  the  influence  of 
;  i"i":i  "II  t!i"  I  iii\er'-i[ies  iVoiu  the  htmie  ruling  passion  or  principle — 
i  :.!  l.^iiiiii  ii:.  I  ne  pretenee  «if  the  that  principle  being,  as  iu  the  present 
;  .aiii  I  Mii'iii  oT  M-ieiice  is  io(»  weak  case,  of  no  less  lofty  or  honourable 
.'..III  :jiiis\  til  li 'eei\(>  ine  mo!Ht  ordi.  a    nature    than    tlic    pure    love    of 

II  ;ry  t  i|.  II  ny,  ajiai  t  from  the  excite-  science,  and  the  motive,  its  encour- 
1-' III  nt  )M>iiLiial  warfare,  and  the  ageinent  to  the  greatest  possible  de- 
i.li-'c.is  ,.r  a  M'ltapphindiii;^  pliilo-  gree  of  extension. 

'•  .'  :•  ■     *  hi  liii-i  snhji'ft  it  is  enough         It  does  not,  however,  require  the 

.;'  li.e  l/,->iniers  ^Mouid  speak  for  aid  of  arguments — not  even  such  as 

i...  iii-i-.\rs  -loi'V  \\\w^\\vv\e  lieeu  for  are  lurnished  by  the  admirable  Arti- 
iiie  ;.is?  iMiiiiiied  ;au\  \u\y  nv»vvys  c\v\-  vV  -ax >\\v  W.vs.^  ^^  ^v.\ur  last  moutb*fl 
jiiorous  a.:a\iiM   \\\e  cmvwvVvow  \\\\(V     '^\v\v\\i^x>Xv\  v\v?A\>^S^\  TMv^*^>as^55a^ 
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the  necessarfy  the  infallible  conse- 

3uence  of  making  the  concession 
lus  loudly  demanded.  The  Dissen- 
ters themselves — so  far  as  we  are 
justified  in  giving  that  general  title 
to  the  body  of  men  represented  by 
the  late  deputation^  (whose  actual 
force  and  numbers  are  probably  far 
from  proportioned  to  the  noise  they 
make,) — bave,e  ven  while  I  have  been 
occupied  in  writing  these  hasty  lines, 
put  an  end  to  all  aiich  necessity,  by 
a  most  frank  and  honest  avowal  of 
their  true  end  and  objects — objects, 
to  which  the  mere  granting  degrees 
in  the  Universities  would  be  only 
as  dust  in  the  balance — being  no  less 
than  the  free  and  equal  participation 
of  all  academical  or  collegiate  offices 
and  emoluments,  and    that  which 
they  are  too  clear-sighted  not  to  see, 
or  too  honest  not  to  confess,  as  the 
direct  and  immediate  consequence — 
the  extinction  of  the  Establishment. 
This,  at  least,  is  plain  dealing;  and 
I,  for  one,  heartily  rejoice  that  the 
mask  is  dropped,  and  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  are  at  length  so 
open  and  unreserved  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  hostility,  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  professing 
themselves  friends  of  the  Establish- 
ment, to  continue  in   league  with 
them  under  the  shelter  of  any  weak 
scheme  of  accommodation  or  com- 
prehension.   Humility,  moderation, 
forbearance,  patience,    forgiveness, 
charity — all  these  are  qualities  which 
stand  in  the  highest  rank  of  Chris- 
tian virtues;  but  in  respect  of  the 
ereat  concerns  of  religion,  it  is  not 
in  the  tame  spirit  of  hollow  compro- 
mise that  they  ought  to  be  exercised. 
**Hk  that  is  not  for  me  is  against 
ME."    This  was  the  language  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus;  and,  when 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  Gospel 
truth,  it  must  be  that  of  bis  follow- 
ers also— or  they  are  no  more  wor- 
thy to  be  called  bis  disciples.    On 
all  points  of  mere  human  wisdom 
and  policy  men  may  reasonably  and 
conscientiously  differ,  and  honestly 
and  prudently  seek  to  adjust  their 
differences  by  mutual  concession; 
but  on  the  ground  of  religion  there 
must  be  no  wavering,  no  yielding, 
no  coquetting  with  those  who  seek 
its  destruction,  and  with  whom  com- 
pliance is  sinful,  and   negotiation 
unsafe  and  dangerous. 

1  feel  thMt  in  making  this  short  and 
imperftet  expotition  of  my  aenA^ 


ments  on  the  momentous  subject  of 
my  present  communication,  L  have    - 
added  little  or  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  argument  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready, and  much  more  ably  enforced 
by  other  writers;  and  yet  I  hope  it 
may  not  be   accounted  mere  per- 
sonal vanity  which  urged   me   to 
make  it,  under  the  impression  that 
it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to 
record  the  firm  and  decided  convic- 
tion of  one  who  is  already  known 
to  most  of  your  numerous  readers, 
by  his  former  professions  of  mode- 
ration, if  not  of  neutrality,  in  mat- 
ters of  party  politics.    1  have  also 
another  reason,  purely  personal,  for 
wishing  not  to  remain  a  silent  spec- 
tator of  this  great  controversy.  Bred 
and  educated  as  a  Dissenter,  I  was 
myself  entered  as  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  should  necessarily 
be  excluded  from  the  honour  and 
advantages  of  a  degree — an  exclu- 
sion which,  though  1  regretted  its 
necessity,  I  did  not  even  then  im- 
pute as  an  act  of  illiberal ity  or  injus- 
tice, on  the  part  of  the  University 
requiring  subscription  to  the  Articles 
as  a  condition  of  admission,  because 
I  had  never  been  taught  to  regard 
the  Church  with  any  hostile  feel- 
ings, although  prevented  by  scruples 
of  a  doctrinal  nature  from  enrolling 
myself  among  its  children.    Those 
scruples  have  long  since,  although 
not  till  considerably  after  the  period 
of  my  quitting  College,  given  way 
before  gradual,  but  hearty,  convic- 
tion ;  and  I  am  happy  to  avail  my- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  state  so 
much  of  the  circumstances  of  my 
own  case,  because  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  has  its  parallel  in  many  other 
instances,  and  that  there  are  now,  and 
have  always  been,  numbers,  without 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  who, 
although  Separatists,  are  not  ene- 
mies, and  who  regard  it  with  senti- 
ments of  affection  and  veneration, 
which,  aided  by  time  and  reflection, 
may  end  in  strict  conformity.    Yet 
even  the  chance  of  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  are  thus  af- 
fected, is  a  very  insufficient  reason 
for  doing  any  act  towards  weakening 
one  of  the  Church's  strongest  de- 
fences. 

I  have  only  now  to  add«  aa  oix^ 
d«baned>  Yj'j    ^'^    ^»»aR^  ^x^v^-^ 
%U\Ad,  Uom  '^^Xx^T.^  ''^^^X^^^- 


will  be  fruBlrated ; "— ».i  also,  "  T 
tlie  o|iun  rpi'i>j;nlliun  of  tllsspnt  w] 
Id  the  liiivcrsity  will  pither  bi 
continued  laurcu  of  religious  l- 
troverny  and  contenlion,  di-triniPt 
lo  its  Rtudiea,  and  deMruttive  of 
internal  peare,  or  will  iutroducp 
JndllTirreni-e  to  velisinn  llself, 
conHPi|upni-e  of  wliicli  would  be  ! 
more  tntal." 

"  As  to  Cliurcli  niBtlers"— (I 
now  usliij;  the  words  ota.  friend) 
correspondent— a  very  liberal  i 
Intelligent  member  of  the  Histerl 
Tenity,  wlio  appear*  to  have  tal 

Ereciiely  the  view  of  the  caie  wb 
I  most  coDNonant  with  my  own  t 
limcnts — )"th(!y  nre  certainly  in 
mwlcward  state.  That  the  Cliu 
will  be  most  stroo^ty  lupporied 
■Imost  all  tlic  higher  and  the  edu 
ted  clans,  is  certain.  Itidependun 
many  other  f;nve  reasons,  then 
one  of  policy  which  every  day 
cornea  more  evident  The  Churc 
in  fact  now  standiu*  in  the  breai 
blow  it  down,  or  weaken  It  v 
much,  and  the  whole  present  so 
system  of  the  empire  is  desola 
and  gone,  and  will  probably  neve; 
rebuilt  in  any  decent  order  tind  { 
portion  under  some  tiv»   or  tli 
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THE  CJESARS.     CHAP.  Vt. 


THE  PATRIOT  EMPfiRORS. 


The  five  Csesars  jrho  succeeded 
immediately  to  the  first  twelve, were, 
in  as  hi^h  a  sense  as  their  office  al- 
lowed, Patriots.   Hadrian  is  perhaps 
the  first  of  all  whom  circumstances 
permitted  to  shew  his   patriotism 
without  fear.    It  illustrates  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  a  trait  in  this 
Emperor's  character,  and  in  the  Ro- 
man habits,  that  he  acquired  much 
reputation  for  hardiness  by  walking 
bareheaded.    "  Never,  on  any  occa- 
sion," says  one  of  his  memorialists 
(Dio),  *' neither  in  summer  heat  nor 
in  winter*s  cold,  did  lie  cover  his 
head ;  but,  as  well  in  the  Celtic 
snows  as  in  Egyptian  heats,  he  went 
about  bareheaded."    This  anecdote 
could  not  fail  to  win  the  especial 
admiration  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  who 
lived  in  an  age  when  men  believed 
a  hat  no  less  indispensable  to  the 
head,  even  within  doors,  than  shoes 
or  stockings  to  the  feet.    His  asto- 
nishment on  the  occasion  is  thus  ez« 
pressed : — **  Tantum  est  «  afxnft$  -.  * 
such  and  so  mighty  is  the  force  of 
habit  and  daily  use.    And  then  he 
goes  on  to  ask — *'  Quis  hodie  nudum 
caput  radiis  soils,  aut  omnia  per- 
urenti  frigorf ,  ausit  exponere  ?  "  Yet 
we   ourselves,  and  our  illustrious 
friend,    Christopher    North,    have 
walked  for  twenty  years  amongst 
our  British  lakes  and  mountains  hat- 
less,  and  amidst  both  snow  and  rain, 
such  as  Romans  did  not  often  expe- 
rience. Wo  were  naked,  and  yet  not 
ashamed.     Nor  in  tliis  are  we  alto- 
gether singular.    But,  says  Casau- 
bon, the  Romans  went  farther;  for 
they  walked  about  the  streets  of 
Rome  *  bareheaded,  and  never  as« 
Bumed  a  hat  or  a  cap,  a  petasus  or  a 
paleruSf  a  Macedonian  caujtd,  or  a 
piletUf  whether  Thessalian,  Arcadian, 
or  Laconic,  unless  when  they  enter- 
ed upon  a  journey.  Nay,  some  there 
were,  as  IMtasinissa  and  Julius  Csesar, 


who  declined  even  on  such  an  occa- 
sion to  cover  their  heads.  Perhaps 
in  imitation  of  these  celebrated  lead- 
ers, Hadrian  adopted  the  same  prac- 
tice, but  not  with  the  same  result; 
for  to  him,  either  from  age  or  con- 
stitution, this  very  custom  proved 
the  original  occasion  of  his  last  ill- 
ness. 

Imitation,  indeed,  was  a  general 
principle  of  action  with  Hadrian, 
and  the  key  to  much  of  his  public 
conduct;  and  allowably  enough,  con- 
sidering the  exemplary  lives  (in  a 
public  sense)  of  some  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  the  singular  anxiety 
with  which  he  distinguished  between 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  their  ex- 
amples.  He  imitated  the  great  Dic- 
tator, Julius,  in  his  vigilance  of  in- 
spection into  the  civil,  not  less  than 
the  martial  police  of  his  times,  sha^ 
ping  his  new  regulations  to  meet 
abuses  as  they  arose,  and  strenuous- 
ly maintaining  the  old  ones  in  vigo- 
rous operation.    As  respected  the 
army,  this  was  matter  of  peculiar 
praise,  because  peculiarly  disinte- 
rested; for  his  foreiga  policy  wai 
pacific  ;f   he  made  no  new   con- 
quests ;  and  he  retired  from  the  old 
ones  of  Trajan,  where  they  could  not 
have  been  maintained  without  dis- 
proportionate bloodshed,  or  a  jea- 
lousy beyond  the  value  of  the  stake. 
In  this  point  of  his  administration  he 
took  Augustus  for  his  model;  as 
again  in  his  care  of  the  army,  in  his 
occasional  bounties,  and  in  his  pa- 
ternal solicitude  for  their  comforts, 
he  looked  rather  to  the  example  of 
Julius.    Him  also  he  imitated  m  his 
affability  and  in  his  ambitious  cour- 
tesies; one  instance  of  which,  as 
blending  an  artifice  of  political  sub- 
tlety and  simulation  with  a  remark- 
able exertion  of  memory,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention.    The  custom  was, 
in  canvassing  the  citizens  of  Rome, 


*  And  hence  we  may  the  better  estimate  the  trial  to  a  Romtn's  feelingi  in  the 
personal  defonnity  of  baldness,  connected  with  the  Roman  theory  of  iu  cuisa^^^ 
the  exposure  of  it  was  perpetual. 

f  ••  Expeditjones  sub  eo,"  says  SpattiaB,  *•  ^CMom  'wo^Xv^  Vojbk^dX.    '^■fi^»»  ^^^ 
Bilentiopene  fransacta.'*     But  he  does  not  Oit  \^%%  vM^  ^  U  — -'^*-^'->~'^  ^^^^^ 
eunm  c2Krcit(i9  nimiam;  multuni  immtui  est*'* 


.,                                                  If-  (  i'^r//.v,      (..\*ip.  /P.  [Jtta 

i'..i    ♦.'. '  r.iii<iM:iif  >]jo!i'Ml  iuliln.*«s  ors  are  foimd  to  have  played  upo 

,vi'v  .  I'.i   l.y  hi-  niiii';  it  \va«»  a  as  the   most  e6fectual  chord  in  th 

I..  •..•  .  •»•.  i;. •;»'»:..««  :in  riiqurti.'.  iliat  great  system  which  they  modulatec] 

i....\  1,1  II  p. 1  ;.  i|»  i-.iju' ui  Ui.  m»iiii-  boin«>  tew,  by  a  rare  endowment  < 

1.1    '^^\:.  .._. -nt  I'm'  s.;,:i*  iiri'»t  hi'  iiaturo;  4»iher««,  as    Napoleon  Boni 

ii  i     i.  .i.\    k:i»\mi   i««   puiMii-    a-pi-  parte,    by    elihorate    mimicries   < 

I..  .:  .     Vt'k'.,  :•'  \i  1^  \\;i- '•'ipp«»'i»*«i  i«>  jKiiituuiiiiiic  art-* 

1..  .  ..I  .1  .   •  ...I  -11'  •,  i.n  Ml— i"»!f  ii)  ,5^''V'*    ?"^"i**s   he  had  of  winnin 

:.  .   ii  ii   •» .    I  t  1.-  s'V'.iui;  y   i  mlow-  aH'Ttiou  tVcMii  tlie  army  ;  in  partir. 

II.-  ;,.-  <■:  jii-  .i!M  \ ,  ii  ••  •lii  ;•»  I 'Toil-  ItiP  that,  so  ottfu  praciised  betoreai. 

I        i    ••    ]•'.•   I"  ~:«i.r-  oi    lli';uii»i;iiiii  t>iiu'e,  of  accomiiiocltitiiiir  him*»f If  r 

h     ■          ••      •  :!••    r- -.  «N-r..  >  ot  iiii-  th«»  >lrii-te*t   ritual  of  martial  di*v" 

in  .  I  V.--  •   .  t  --,  .1  t  ii^idiii  ii.iil  «r.i\vn  ]iliu«»  and  castren>ian  life.    He  sq* 

ir.t  ".        .■•.  .   ■*,*."*i  :i  ^^.l•"^  of  in«'n,  in  the  open  air.  or,  if  he  iisedat>>ii 

«         .                        ,   V.  ...I- '  ••\pn>*.  (pnpiliii),  it  was  opeu  at  the  Mdf- 

1.  .  .           .1        ,»:.».  •—:«:i    u    ua*^   i«»  11»*  ate  the  ordinary  rations  of  dit'Hi' 

!•■  ■>"    ••.:•-.   v«-   .:  .,1.  :ii:««i    Willi  Ineon,  ^^io.  ;  ho  iihed  no  other  line's 

I  I'  -••••  -i  ii«:it  *  «l  tvi'i  y  liii-  thnii  tiiat  composition  of  vinegar  am 
/  .  »  ».  •  ..:  I.I-  .  p.  i»ni.' :i«i;«>mp;i-  water,  known  hy  the  name  of /J'>.<r: 
In.  i  •.-!;.  <  •  .■  ■ '.  i\i\  ;i»nl  tjiii.'ily  u  liieh  formed  the  sole  beverai't 
W.I  '••  I-.,  i.i'ii  i  ; «  «•  -r  j:-..-  h.'iih*  of  aluiwed  in  tlie  Human  camps.    H- 

«'          ,  ■■ «  :  II  •  :u  ^   .III.  l'«'W,  jojilmI    per^ionaily    in     the    period.' 

i  ■  .       .   '.■.••••    ."'  y   \\  ,m  r-'iiM  iii«»-     cal   exeieisea   <if  the   armv tliu^<' 

i-        •            !  '-'    •  i\\'-  >  ft'  -iirh  ail  e\eu  which  were  tryinsr  to"theDio«i 

;•          ■   .  !  •.    r  •  «'.!.•'   ill. pi. -I'd  a  \iu'«'rous  youth  and'  health:  marcH- 

t  •■    I      .  II  i  M.  ,\,  i!i  ..  ni   i..inii's  and  i  a  iT.  tor  example,  on  stated  occasioD'i 

«'    ,    :      i   :     I'll  to  i-:iniii'  the  iiii-  twenty  Hui^lish  miles  without  inT<fr- 

H'         .»  >i  '.'.  '.•»!  I,  vs.- iipi-:  reeol-  nii>hioii,  in   full  armour  and  cum- 

i-  '          1  u  .«  •••!  •»!  \o:oi>.  oliru  pleicly  aeeoutred.    Luxury  of  eiery 

I.I!   •  V  » '  .    'I  n,,  '  i|M.i:,-r  of  a  oiil-  kind  he  not  only  interdicted  to  tb's 

i' •■•-      !  •  >•   \    !\   "'Ui'   t:i.'l  or   me-  hoUlier  hy  severe   ordinancen,  him- 

I'!'       .'*  1. 1. •;..:. I. -iv  wiili  ii'^p«»ri  1(1  self  enforcing  their   execution,  bul 

i«.-  '*^ii  .ti«n\.  li;  I'li-  iJi-!aini'  n*-  diseoiiatenaneed    it     (though    eii** 

•             i       \.  .il  Kiii»'\  II  !••  If  ill  Mi-  wliere  splendid  and   e%'en  tforireou* 

I'.i    ;  ...'•.    \inl  ;Iir«iii.'".ii'Ui  liisiih' Jn»  in  his  pers(»nal   habits)  by  hi8~  own 

tii.i  !!'•   nil.  ;•  :••    !•:  i.a*  i  H  I' nr  name  continual  example.      In    dress,  foi 

i\  :i  •>  \«!i  ■•!  •  'iiruM  \v}m..ii  Ii."  Ii.hI  in^taiH.*e,    he   sternly    banished  tht 

.-.■:i  I  s  en'-, .-,  r.»  m..f-  purple  and  gold   embroideries,  ttir 

.     ..  I.  .-.•  liHiMti',  or  j«'w.-lled  arms,  and  the  tlontin;;  dra- 

oi    liinim-  pi'riM>  r«o  little  in  accordance  witli 

'•  '  •■           ^\  .Ji-:.  in'i    i-    tif    rlhMt  the  seviM-e  character  <>f  «•  4r</r /yi/ir'.i- 

•.-•i     •■•!..••<•'     n.  1.  .■.•.•■'mmi.^-mmI  (//e-.'/'f  Hurdly  would  he  allow  him- 

■    .  1       •  I'Mi.  :  i' ..I!  .  '.  \v:r  =  !:i  op.>-  self  an  ivory  hilt  to  his  sabre.    The 

II  "  ••   ^    :•  •  ;•     i''-'  !•'«•  '   I'liii'li-::;:  name  s(?vere  proscription  he  ext€n<l- 

!-  "'i  '  '  ! ■'  >■ '  ■■':>, .»-  *  wiiirli,  ed  to  every  hiort  of  furniture,  or  de- 

il  •  •      »  • i  :!i«'  \v«'ii.l.  •  ii'ce  tii«'  corations  of   art,   which     sheltered 

•^  M  •..:  '    .  .  .;:::'i '^  ul  III  !!  s...',!' Inrii  o\ tMi  10  the  bosom  of  camps  tluwf 

III  ••  "•  «''\'    •:•••«!•  n"-;.'  i:,>  rninn'iiud-     haSits  of  eireniiuate  luxury so  apt 
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..-•  '..'y  1.1  t-."  |.  .••.('ii..c  f.irts  in  tlu/ir  personal  or  fainiiv 
•••:«.  ■".I  :1ns  l.f'tT.  and  they  were  requested  to  repair  ti 
I'"  1^  '  i-:y  •'.•^ircrl  lu  •-.^i'  thi-iu.  Tims  was  the  patenm! 
':■'.  f!  .  r  i.\.iii  r  rook  i?i  i;-i  'i  m.ni's  fortunes;  und  the  eSt^et 
v.  '-  I.-:  lio'ihtcd,  won'il  diiV.i'-c  itself  througU  ten  thousaud 
(•    .     •  .  ., 

!•'...  .♦* — .»  \'ii*A*v  o\  V»\\\v>\\s\\\  V\\A^C\>^  V».v^^*\\\\id,which  strikinc'f 

Jill-::  .t(  .  I--.    .M'  »»\  \.'/\'\  YU\••A^v•v>V^,'.^'^\v^\  vv.\\v"^sVo\\s-A\v\\\^'»^^mn\k»^>\^:^,j^„^ 
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in  all  groat  empires  to  steal  by  im-  the  martial  cbaractcr  and  the  proper 
perceptible  steps  from  the  voluptu-  pursuits   of  men    whose   vocation 
ous  palace  to  the  soldier's  tent — fol-  obliges  them  to  consider  themselves 
lowing   in  the  equipage    of  great  eternally  under  marching  orders,  as 
leading   officers,  or   of   subalterns  they  are  propitious  to  all  the  best 
highly  connected.      There  was  at  interests  of  society  in   connexion 
that  time  a  practice  prevailing,  in  with  (he  feelings  of  civic  life, 
the  great  standing  camps  on  the  se-  We  dwell  upon  this  prince  not 
veralfrontiersana  at  all  the  military  without  reason  in  this  particular; 
stations,  of  renewing  as  much  as  pos-  for  amongst  the  Cssars,  Hadrian 
sible  the  image  of  distant  Rome  by  stands  forward  in  high  relief  as  a 
the  erection  of  long  colonnades  and  reformer  of  the  army.      Well  and 
piazzas— single,  double,  or  triple;  of  truly  might  it  be  said  of  him — that, 
crypts,   or   subterranean*    saloons,  post  Casarem  Octavianum  laharUem 
(and  sometimes  subterranean  galle*  disciplinam,  incurid  superiorum  prin" 
ries  and  corridors,)  for  evading  the  cipum,  ipse  retinuit.     Not  *  content 
sultry  noontides  of  July  and  August;  with  the  cleansings  and  purgations 
of  verdant  cloisters  or  arcades,  with  we  have  mentioned, 'he  placed  upon 
roofs  high  over-arched,  constructed  a  new  footing  the  Whole  tenure,  du* 
entirely  out  of  flexile  shrubs,  box-  ties,andpledges,  of  military  offices.:!: 
m^tle,    and    others^    trained   and  It  cannot  much  surprise  us  that  this 
tnmmed  in  regular  forms;  besides  department  of  the  public  service 
endless  other  applications  of  the  tO'  should  gradually  have  gone  to  ruin 
piary\  art,  which  in  those  days  (iiico  or  decay.     Under  the  Senate  and 
the  needle-work  of  Miss  Linwood  in  People,  under  the  auspices  of  those 
ours),  though  no  more  than  a  me-  awful  symbols— letters  more  signifi- 
chanic  craft,  in  some  measure  rea-  cant  and  ominous  than  ever  before 
lized  the  effects  of  a  fine  art  by  the  had  troubled  the  eyes  of  man,  ex- 
perfect  skill  of  its  execution.    All  cept  upon  Belshazzar's  wall— S.  P. 
these  modes  of  luxury,  with  a  policy  Q.  R.,  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
that  had  the  more  merit  as  it  thwart-  army  had  been  kept  true  to  their 
ed  his  own  private  inclinations,  did  duties,  and  vigilant  by  emulation  and 
'Hadrian  peremptorily  abolish ;  per-  a  healthy  ambition.    But,  when  the 
haps,  amongst  other  more  obvious  ripeness  of  corruption  had  by  dis- 
purposes,  seeking  to  intercept  the  solving  the  body  of  the  state  brought 
earliest  buddings  of  tlioso  local  at-  out  of  its  ashes  a  new  mode  of  life, 
tachments  which  are  as  injurious  to  and  had  recast  the  aristocratic  re- 


*  '*  Cry/)f«**— these,  which  Spirtian,  in  his  life  of  Hadrian,  denominates  simply 
cryptee,  are  the  same  wbicli,  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  architectural 
works  of  the  Romans  jet  surviving,  are  termed  hiq^ogaa:  dcambulaiionts^  i,  e,  subter- 
ranean parades.  Vitruvius  treats  of  this  luxurious  class  of  apartments  in  connexion 
with  the  Apotheetc,  and  other  repositories  or  store-rooms,  which  were  also  in  many 
cases  under  ground,  for  tlie  same  reason  as  our  ice-houses,  wine-cellars.  &c.  He  (and 
from  him  Pliny  and  Apollonaris  Sidonius)  calls  them  crypto-porticus  (cloistral 
colonnades;)  and  Ulpian  calls  them  refugia  (sanctuaries,  or  places  of  refuge);  St 
Ambrose  notices  tlicm  under  the  name  of  hi/pogaa  and  umhroaa  penetralia^  as  the  re- 
sorts of  voluptuaries  :  Luxuriosorum  est,  says  he,  hypogtea  quivrere — captantium  fri^ 
gu8  astivum ;  and  again  he  speaks  of  dctidiosi  qui  ignava  sub  terris  agant  otia. 

f  **  Tlic  topiary  art  *'— so  called,  as  Salmasius  thinks,  from  n^ru^v,  a  rope ;  be- 
cause the  process  of  construction  was  conducted  chiefly  by  means  of  cords  and  strings. 
This  art  was  much  practised  in  the  17th  century ;  and  Casaubon  describes  one, 
which  existed  in  his  early  days  somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  on  so  elaborate 
a  scale,  that  it  represented  Troy  besieged,  with  the  two  hosts,  their  several  leaders, 
and  all  other  objects  in  their  full  proportion. 

I  Very  remarkable  it  is,  and  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  democratic 
constitution  of  the  Roman  army,  in  the  midst  of  that  aristocracy  which  enveloped 
its  parent  state  in  a  civil  sense,  that  although  there  was  a  name  for  a  common  soldier 
(or  sentinel,  as  he  was  termed  by  our  ancestors) — viz.  miles  gregarius,  or  miUfi  m<Msx- 
pularis — there  was  none  for  an  officer ;  that  \a  to  S'^^'j,  ^^t\\  %^nw^  \:^T^«.  ^^  ^ssx'tsx^ 
had  a  name ;  hot  there  was  no  generaVisalion  lo  cxvtt%%  >iX2^^  '^^'^  ^^  "^^"^  vaJSv^x  '*' 
Btracted  from  itn  several  species  or  claitet. 

VOL,  XXXY.    NO.  CCXXIIK  ^  ^ 
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•MM^icoM  ui   uic  eiu|iiiu;  an  (O  ' 

looked  to  the  army,  as  it  were  for  pie 

their  own  imiucdiate  security  a|2;ain8t  agfl 

competitors,    without  venturing  to  ro£ 

tamper  with  it8  constitution,  to  risk  am 

popularity  by  reforming  abuses,  to  lea 

'  (1  .  Daiaace  present  interest  against  a  nai 

remote  one,  or  to  cultivate  Uie  pub-  noi 

lie  welfare  at  the  haacard  of  their  cai 

own :  contented  witli  obtaining  that,  lov 

they  left  the  internal  arrangements  vis 

of  so  formidable  a  body  in  the  state  ed 

to  which  circumstances  had  brought  rep 

it,and  to  which  naturally  the  views  of  otn 

all  existing  beneficiaries  had  gradu-  All 

ally  adjusted  themselves.  Whattliese  In 

might  be,  and  to  what  further  results  tlie 

Uiey  might  tend,  was  a  matter  of  at  I 

moment  doubtless  to  the  empire,  for* 

But  the  empire  was  strong;  if  its  Wt 

motive  energy  was  decaying,  its  vis  by 

inertitB  was  for  ages  enormous,  and  pre 

could  stand  up  against  assaults  re-  all  i 

peated  for  many  ages :  whilst  the  Em-  Re] 

peror  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  au-  anc 

thority  weak,  and  pledged  by  instant  mai 

interest,  no  less  than  by  express  pro-  the 

mises,  to  the  support  of  that  body  moi 

whose  favour  haa  substantially  sup-  of 

forted  himself.     Hadrian  was  the  defa 

rst  who  turned  his  attention  cffec-  and 

tually  in  that  direction ;  whether  it  in  ( 

were  that  he  first  was  struck  with  out 
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rigorous  discipltnc.  Hadrian  first  ||;uardian  of  the  public  and  private 
found  liimtelf  in  circumstances,  or  interests  which  composed  the  great 
was  the  first  who  liad  courage  edi6ce  of  the  social  system  as  then 
enough  to  decline  a  momentary  in-  existing  amongst  his  subjects.  Abo?e 
terest  in  favour  of  a  greater  in  re-  all,  and  out  of  nis  own  private  purse,  " 
version;  and  a  personal  object  which  he  supported  the  heraldries  of  his 
was  transient,  in  favour  of  a  state  one  dominions— the  peerage,  senatorial 
continualij  revolving.  or  p^eetorian,  and  the  great  gentry 
For  a  prince,  with  no  children  of  or  chivalry  of  the  Equites.  These 
his  own,  it  is  in  any  case  a  task  of  were  classes  who  would  have  been 
peculiar  delicacy  to  select  a  sucoes-  dishonoured  by  the  censorship  of 
Bor.  In  the  Roman  Empire  the  dif-  a  less  august  comptroller.  And, 
Acuities  were  much  aggravated.  The  for  the  classes  below  these,  — 
interests  of  the  State  were,  in  the  by  how  much  they  were  lower  and 
first  place,  to  be  consulted ;  for  a  more  remote  from  his  ocular  super- 
miglity  burthen  of  responsibility  intendence, — by  so  much  the  more 
rested  upon  the  Emperor  in  the  most  were  they  linked  to  him  in  a  connex- 
personal  sense.  Duties  of  every  ion  of  absolute  dependence.  Cttsar 
kind  fell  to  his  station,  which,  from  it  was  who  provided  their  daily 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Go-  food,  Ceesar  who  provided  their 
vernmcnt,  and  from  circumstances  pleasures  and  relaxations.  He  char- 
rooted  in  the  very  origin  of  the  Im-  tered  the  fleets  which  brought  grain 
peratorial  office,  could  not  be  de-  to  the  Tiber — he  bespoke  the  Sardi- 
voived  upon  a  council.  Council  nian  granaries  whilst  yet  unformed 
there  was  none,  nor  could  be  recog-  — «na  the  harvests  of  the  Nile  whilst 
nined  as  such  in  the  State-machinery,  yet  unsown.  Not  the  connexion 
The  Emperor,  himself  a  sacred  and  between  a  mother  and  her  unborn 
sequestered  creature,  might  be  sup-  infant  is  more  intimate  and  vital, 
posed  to  enjoy  the  secret  tutelage  of  than  that  which  subsisted  between 
the  Supreme  Deity ;  but  a  council,  the  mighty  populace  of  the  Roman 
composed  of  subordinate  and  respon-  capital  and  their  paternal  Emperor, 
sible  agents,  could  no/.  Again,  the  They  drewtheir  nutriment  from  him; 
auspices  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  they  lived  and  were  happy  by  sym<« 
edicts,  apart  even  from  any  celestial  pathy  with  the  motions  of  his  will ; 
or  supernatural  inspiration,  simply  to  him  also  the  arts,  the  knowledge, 
as  emanations  of  his  own  divine  cna-  and  the  literature  of  the  empire 
racter,  had  a  value  and  a  consecra-  looked  for  support.  To  him  the  ar« 
tion  which  could  never  belong  to  mies  looked  for  their  laurels,  and 
those  of  a  council— or  to  those  even  the  eagles  in  every  clime  turned  their 
which  had  been  sullied  by  the  breath  aspiring  eyes,  waiting  to  bend  their 
of  any  less  august  reviser.  The  flightaccording  to  the  signal  of  his  Jo- 
Emperor,  tlierefore,  or — as  with  a  vian  nod.  And  all  tliese  vast  functions 
view  to  his  solitary  and  unique  cha-  and  ministrations  arose  partly  as  a 
racter  we  ought  to  call  him— in  the  natural  eiTect,  but  partly  also  they 
original  irrepresentable  term,  the  ^  were  a  cause  of  the  Emperor's  own 
Imperator,  could  not  delegate  his  divinitv.  He  was  capable  of  servicea 
duties,  or  execute  them  in  any  avow-  so  exalted,  because  he  also  was  held 
ed  form  by  proxies  or  representa-  a  god,  and  had  his  own  altars,  hia 
tives.  He  was  himself  tne  j^eat  own  incense,  his  own  worship  and 
fountain  of  law-M>f  honour— of  pre-  priests.  And  that  was  the  cause,  and 
ferment — of  civil  and  political  regu-  that  was  the  result  of  his  bearing,  on 
lations.  He  was  the  fountain  also  his  own  shoulders,  a  burthen  so 
of  good  and  evil  fame.  He  was  the  mighty  and  Atlantean. 
great  Chancellor,  or  supreme  dis-  Yet,  if  in  this  view  It  was  needful 
penser  of  equity  to  all  climates,  to  have  a  man  of  talent,  on  the  other 
nations,  languages,  of  his  mighty  do-  baud  there  was  reason  to  dread  a 
minions,  which  connected  the  tur-  man  of  talents  too  adventurous — too 
baned  races  of  the  Orient,  and  those  aspiring— or  too  intriguing.  His  sl- 
who  sat  in  the  gates  of  the  rising  sun,  tuation,  as  Caesar,  or  Crown  Prince» 
with  the  islands  of  the  West,  and  the  flung  into  hia  handa  a.^^«x  ^  ^n^ 
unftuhomed  deptha  of  the  mysieT\o«a  men<\M  ca».v^\x%i^>»^>v^^^^  ^^^t!^€ 
Scaiidiiiavia,    He  waa  the  unlvetwl    Va^^  Wi^m  wl^  ^Oaa^^^^  ^w««»*^ 


but,  after  his  adoption  into  tlie  ^liaa 
tamiij,  Le  was  general];  kaown  by 
the  appellation  of  ^liiisVerus.  The 
Bcandal  of  thoee  times  imputed  his 
adoption  to  the  worst  motivos. 
"  Adriano,"  Bays  ono  author,  "  (u( 


doubted);  there  Is 
HO  afaockiog  aa  iasiiiuBtioD,  tliat  very 
little  la  recorded  of  the  youngpriace 
but  auch  anecdotes  as  illustrate  his 
excesche  luxury  and  effeminBte  de- 
dlcuion  to  pleasure.  Still  it  is  our 
prl?ate  opinion,  tliat  Hadrian's  real 
motives  have  been  miirepreacnted ; 
that  he  sought  In  the  youn^  man's 
extraordinary  beauty— (.for  he  was, 
uiyaSpartian,pHJcAritu(fini>  rtgw] — 
a  plausible  pretext  that  ahould  bo 
sufficient  to  explain  and  to  counte- 
nance bla  preference,  whilst  under 
thia  prorlsional  adoption  ho  waa 
onkbled  to  postpone  the  definitive 
choice  of  an  Impcrator  elect,  until 
hta  own  more  advanced  age  might 
diminish  the  moUves  for  Intriguing 
against  himself.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  mere  ad  Merim  adoptioa ;  for  it  ia 
cartain,  however  we  may  cliooso  to 
explain  that  fact,  tiial  Hadrian 
foresaw  and  calculated  on  the  early 
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happy  mediocrity  of  merit  which  their  bodily  powers.*  But  tliese  were, 
was  best  fitted  for  his  delicate  and  after  ali,  perhaps  mere  improve- 
difficult  situation— sufficient  to  do  mcnts  of  malice  upon  some  solitary 
credit  to  the  Emperor's  preference—  incident.  The  true  stain  upon  hui 
sufBcicnt  to  sustain  the  popular  re«  memory,  and  one  which  is  open  to 
gard,  but  not  brilliant  enough  to  no  doubt  whatever,  is  excessive  and 
throw  his  patron  into  the  shade.  For  extravagant  luxury  —  excessive  in 
the  rest,  his  vices  Verc  of  a  nature  degree,  extravagant  and  even  ludi- 
not  greatly  or  necessarily  to  inter-  crous  in  its  forms'^  For  example,  he 
fere  with  his  public  duties,  and  em«  constructed  a  sort  of  bed  or  sofa— 
phatically  such  as  met  with  the  rea-  protected  from  insects  by  an  awn- 
diest  indulgence  from  the  Roman  mg  of  network  composed  of  lilies, 
laxity  of  morals.  Some  few  in-  delicately  fabricated  into  the  pro- 
stances,  indeed,  are  noticed  of  per  meshes,  &c.,  and  the  couches 
cruelty;  but  there  is  reason  to  composed  wholly  of  rose  leaves  ;  and 
think  that  it  was  merely  by  acci-  even  of  these,  not  without  an  exqui* 
dent,  and  as  an  indirect  result  of  site  preparation ;  for  the  white  parts 
other  purposes,  that  tie  ever  allowed  of  the  leaves,  as  coarser  and  harsher 
himself  in  such  manifestations  of  to  the  touch,  (possibly,  also,  as  less 
irresponsible  power — not  as  gratify-  odorous,)  were  scrupulously  reject- 
ing any  harsh  impulses  of  his  native  ed.  Here  he  lay  indolently  stretched 
character.     The  most   remarkable  amongst  favourite  ladies, 

neglect  of  humanity  with  which  he    „  ^^. ,.,  .  ^j  »  ^i—  .i*..*  k- ^ir 

halbeen  taxed. occurred  in  the  treat-  '^'^i^t"  *                         ^ 

ment  of  his  couriers ;  these  were  tiie  ^' 

bearers  of  news  and  official  des-  He  had  also  tables  composed  of  the 
patches,  at  that  time  fulfilling  the  same  delicate  material  —  prepared 
functions  of  the  modern  post;  and  and  purified  in  the  same  elaborate 
it  must  be  remembered  that  as  yet  way — and  to  these  were  adapted 
they  were  not  slaves,  (as  afterwards  seats  in  the  fashion  of  sofas  (aectiba^ 
by  the  reformation  of  AJexander  Se-  tiones,)  corresponding  in  their  mih 
verus,)  but  free  citizens.  They  had  terii^  and  in  their  mode  of  prepa- 
been  already  dressed  in  a  particular  ratio*  He  was  also  an  expert  per- 
il very  or  uniform,  and  possibly  they  former,  and  even  an  original  inventor, 
might  wear  some  symbolical  badges  in  the  art  of  cookery ;  and  one  dish 
of  their  profession;  but  the  new  ofhisdiscovery,  which,  from  its  four 
Caesar  chose  to  dress  them  altoge-  component  parts,  obtained  the  name 
ther  in  character  as  wineed  Cupids,  of  tetrapharmacum,  was  so  far  from 
affixing  literal  wings  to  their  should-  owing  its  celebrity  to  its  royal  birth, 
ers,  and  facetiously  disUngulshinff  that  it  maintained  its  place  on  Ha* 
them  by  the  names  of  the  four  cardinsd  drian's  table  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
winds,  (Boreas,  Aquilo,  Notus,  &c.)  These, however, were  mere  fopperies 
•and  others  as  levanters  or  hurricanes,  or  pardonable  extravagancies  in  one 
(Circius,  &c.)  Thus  far  he  did  no  so  young  and  so  exalted ;  "  qa», 
more  than  inaulge  a  blameless  fancy;  etsi  non  decora,"  as  the  historian  ob- 
but  in  his  anxiety  that  his  runners  serves,  *'  non  tamen  ad  pemlclem 
should  emtilate  Uieir  patron  winds,  publlcam  prompta  sunt."  A  graver 
and  do  credit  to  the  names  which  he  mode  of  licentiousness  appeared  in 
had  assigned  them,  he  is  said  to  have  his  connexions  with  women.  He 
exacted  a  degree  of  speed  inconsist-  made  no  secret  of  his  lawless  amours; 
ent  with  any  merciful  regard  for  and  to  his  own  wife,  on  her  expostu- 


*  Thiff,  however,  is  a  point  in  which  royal  personages  claim  an  old  prescriptive 
right  to  be  unreasonable  in  their  exactions ;  and  some,  even  amongst  the  most  hu- 
mane of  Cliri«tian  princes,  have  erred  as  flagrantly  as  iElius  Verus.  George  IV., 
we  have  understood,  was  generally  escorted  from  Dalkeitb  to  Holyrood  at  a  rate  of 
twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  And  of  his  father,  the  truly  kind  and  paternal  king,  it 
is  recorded  by  Miss  Hawkins,  (daughter  of  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  the  biographer  of  John- 
son, &c.)  that  families  who  happened  to  have  a  son>hrQlhftT«\A»'<<«t«^^*VBk.>^^'SMeCv- 
cular  regiment  of  cavalry  which  fum\i!ki«d  Ibe  twiotx  \o\  \\x^  ^'t^^'*^^  ^  vas^'^ 
much  awety  for  the  result  as  on  Ui^  «y«  qI  «k  ^«^\.  >y«x^t% 


III' 


I 


» 
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loexorftDie  grave;  ana  lie  would  have  w 

pasted  away  likn  an  cxhalatioD,  and  t( 

leaving  no  remembrance  of  himself  a 

more  durable  than  his  own  beds  of  tl 

I                                    rose  leaves,  and  his  reticulated  ca-  d 
I                                     noplea  of  lilies,  had  it  not  been  that 

V]Jt                                           Hadrian  611ed  the  world  with  images  Ii 

t;  I  I        I                                     of  his  perfect  faunlike  beauty  in  the  e 

|:|     '■        '                                     ahape  of  colossal  statues,  and  raised  r 

kt     I                                              temples  even  tohis  memory  in  various  tl 

cities.   This  Csesar,  therefore,  dying  c 

':                                             thus  prematurely,  never  tasted  of  li 

(                                             empire ;  and  his  name  would  have  h 

had  but  a  doubtful  title  to  a  place  in  p 

the  Imperatorial  roll,  had  it  not  been  g 

recalled  to  a  second  chance  for  the  a 

sacred  honours  in  the  person  ijl  his  c 

son — whom  it  was  the  pleaflim  of  ii 

Hadrian,  by  way  of  testifying  his  1! 

aAVction  for  the  father,  to  associate  li 

;         ,                                     in  the  order  of  succession  with  the  v 

I  •                                             philosophic  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto«  / 

- '                                             ninus.    This  fact,  and  the  certainty  V 

that  to  the  second  /Elius  Verua  hn  1< 

^                                             gave  his  own  daughter  in  roarriagey  t 

r'                                            rather  than  to  his  associate  Cesar  i; 

•  i  ;                                             Marcus  Aurelius,  make  it  evident  f 

,  ■  .=  that  his  regret  for  the  elder  Verus 

:t  »                                                was  unaflfected  and  deep ;  and  they  a 

ill                                                overthrow  effectually  the  common  J 

^  )                                                report  of  historians— that  he  repent-  I 

'j  1  -                                             ea  of  his  earliest  choice,  as  ot  one  i 

J  ';  I       ^                                     that  had  been  disappointed  not  bv  f 
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bounty  displayed  ittelf  in  a  way, 
which  may  be  worth  meDtioniDff,  as 
at  once  illustrating  the  age,  ana  the 
prudence  with  which  he  controlled 
the  most  generous  of  his  impulses : 
»-"  Fosnus  trientarium^*  says  the  his- 
torian, "  hoc  €St  minimis  usurit  exer^ 
cuit,  ut  patrimonio  suo  plurimos  adju» 
varet,"  The  meaning  of  which  is 
this : — in  Rome,  the  customary  inte- 
rest fur  money  was  what  was  called 
centesinus  usura ;  that  is,  the  hun- 
dredth part,  or  1  per  cent.  But,  ai 
this  expressed  not  the  annual,  but 
the  monthly  interest,  the  true  rata 
was, in  fact,  12  per  cent;  and  that 
is  the  meaning  of  centesima  usura. 
Nor  could  money  be  obtained  any- 
where on  better  terms  than  these; 
and,  moreover,  this  1  per  cent  was 
exacted  rigorously  as  the  monthly 
day  came  round,  no  arrears  being 
suffered  to  lie  over.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  a  prodigious 
service  to  lend  money  at  a  dimi- 
nished rate,  and  one  which  furnished 
many  men  with  the  means  of  saving 
themselves  from  ruin.  Pius  then, 
by  way  of  extending  his  aid  as  far 
as  possible,  reduced  the  monthly 
rate  of  his  loans  to  one-third  4>er 
cent,  which  made  the  annual  interest 
the  very  moderate  one  of  4  per  cent. 
The  channels,  which  public  spirit 
had  as  yet  opened  to  the  beneficence 
of  the  opulent,  were  few  indeed: 
charity  and  munificence  languished, 
or  they  were  abused,  or  thev  were 
inefficiently  directed,  simply  thi\>ugh 
defects  in  the  structure  of  society. 
Social  organisation,  for  its  large  de- 
velopement,  demanded  the  agency 
of  newspapers  (together  with  many 
other  forms  of  assistance  from  the 
press),  of  banks,  of  public  curiages 
on  an  extensive  scale,  besides  infi- 
nite other  inventions  or  establish- 
mento  not  yet  created— which  sup- 
port and  powerfully  react  upon  that 
same  progress  of  society  which  ori- 
ginally gave  birth  to  themselves. 
All  things  considered,  in  the  Rome 
of  that  day,  where  all  munificence 
confined  itself  to  the  direct  largesses 
of  a  few  leading  necessaries  of  life, 
~^9L  great  step  was  taken,  and  the 
best  step,  in  this  lending  of  money 
at  a  low  interest,  towards  a  more  re- 
fined and  beneficial  mode  of  charity. 
In  his  public  character,  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  patriotic  of  Rom«a 


Emperors,  and  the  purest  from  all 
taint  of  corrupt  or  indirect  ends. 
Peculation,  embezzlement,  or  mis- 
application of  the  public  funds,  were 
universally  corrected :  provincial  op- 
pressors were  exposed  and  defeated : 
the  taxes  and  tributes  were  dimi- 
nished; and  the  public  expenses 
were  thrown  as  much  as  possible 
upon  the  public  estates,  and  in  some 
instances  upon  his  own  private 
estates.  So  far,  indeed,  did  Pius 
stretch  his  sympathy  with  the  poorer 
classes  of  his  subjiects,  that  on  this 
account  chiefly  he  resided  perma- 
nently in  the  capital — alleging  in 
excuse,  partly  that  he  thus  stationed 
himself  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
mighty  empire,  to  which  all  couriers 
could  come  by  the  shortest  radii,  but 
chiefly  that  he  thus  spared  tlie  pro- 
vincial ists  those  burthens  which 
must  else  have  lighted  upon  them ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  '*  even  the  slenderest 
retinue  of  a  Roman  Emperor  is  bur- 
thensome  to  the  whole  line  of  its 
progress.*'  His  tenderness  and  con- 
sideration, indeed,  were  extended  to 
all  classes,  and  all  relations,  of  his 
subjects ;  even  to  those  who  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  his  public  displeasure 
as  state  delinquents,  or  as  ue  most 
atrocious  criminals.  To  the  children 
of  great  treasury  defaulters,  he  re- 
turned the  confiscated  estates  of  their 
fathers,  deducting  only  what  might 
repair  the  public  loss.  And  so  reso- 
lutely did  he  refuse  to  shed  the 
blood  of  any  in  the  senatorial  order^ 
to  whom  he  conceived  himself  more 
especially  bound  in  paternal  ties» 
that  even  a  parricide,  whom  the  laws 
would  not  suffer  to  live,  was  simply 
exposed  upon  a  desert  island. 

Little  indeed  did  IMus  want  of 
being  a  perfect  Christian  in  heart 
and  in  practice.  Yet  all  this  display 
of  goodness  and  merciful  indulgence, 
nay,  all  his  munificence,  would  have 
availed  him  little  with  the  people  at 
large,  had  he  neglected  to  furnish 
shows  and  exhibitions  in  the  arena 
of  suitable  magnificence.  Luckily 
for  his  reputation,  he  exceeded  Uie 

general  standard  of  imperial  splen- 
our  not  less  as  the  patron  of  the 
amphitheatre  than  in  his  more  im- 

Eortant  functions.  It  is  recorded  of 
im — that  in  one  missio  he  sent  for- 
ward on  the  arena  a  hundred  IUtojl. 
'^01  N«%%  >aft  \wk  ^^!ii»seiSaao»^>*% 


(and  aoDie  even  of  which  naturaiiBta'    i 
liava  Intt  ilglit.)  which  the  Emperor    i 
Piui  did  not  produce  to  hU  Romui 
■ulnecU  OQ  his  ceremonlout  poopa. 
And  in  another  point  he  carried  hb 
iplendonn  to  a  point  which  set  the 
aeal  to  bU  liberalitr.     In  the  phraae 
of  nodora  wictloneera,  he  gave  up 
the  wild  b«aals  to  slaughter  "wltlt- 
out  reserve."    It  was  the  ctutom,  in 
ordinar/caMi,«orar  to  consider  the 
enormoiu  coat  of  these  far-fetched 
rarities  as  to  preserve  for  future  oc- 
caaiOBi  those  which  eso^ied  the  ar- 
rows of  the  populace,  or  survlred 
the  bloody  coubata  in  which  they     < 
were  ennged.    Thui,  out  of  the 
orerflowuga  of  one  great  ezhlbidoo,     i 
would  be  round  materials  for  an-     i 
other.  -But  Plus  would  not  allow 
of  these   reeervatloiis.     All  were    \ 
given  up  unreierredly  to  the  savage    : 
purposes  of  the  spectat4ira :  land  and 
ieawereruaacVedj  the aancluariea    i 
of  the  Torrid  Zone  weie  violated ;    < 


fiact  of  crowning  na  ezlnt  hour  with 
ketacombs  of  foreat  Uood,  each  ae- 
puate  minute  of  which  had  coat  a 
kiac'a  nmaoD. 
Yet  these  displajB  were  alien  to  the 
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allowed  themselves;  some  indeed 
drank  wine  after  it,  but  this  was  far 
from  being  a  common  practice.* 

The  Emperor  Pius  died  in  his  8e«. 
vcutietii  year.  The  immediate  oc« 
casion  of  his  death  was — not  brca]c« 
fast  nor  c^enOf  but  sometliing  of  the 
1<ind.  He  had  received  a  present  of 
Alpine  cheese,  and  he  ordered  some 
for  supper.  The  trap  for  his  life 
was  baited  with  toasted  cheese. 
There  is  no  reason  to  thinlt  that  he 
ate  immoderately ;  but  that  night  he 
was  seized  with  indigestion.  Deli- 
rium followed;  during  which  it  is 
singular  tliat  his  mind  teemed  with 
a  class  of  imagery  and  of  passions 
the  most  remote  (as  it  miglit  have 
been  thought)  from  the  voluntary 
occupations  of  his  thoughts.  He 
raved  about  tlie  State,  and  about 
those  Icings  witli  whom  he  was  dis- 
pleased ;  nor  were  his  thoughts  one 
moment  removed  from  the  public 
service.  Yet  he  was  the  least  am- 
bitious of  princes,  and  his  reign  was 
emphatically  said  to  be  bloodless. 
Finding  his  fever  increase,  he  became 
sensible  that  be  was  dying ;  and  he 
ordered  the  golden  "Statuo  of  Pros- 
perity, a  household  symbol  of  em- 
pire, to  be  transferred  from  his  own 
bedroom  to  that  of  his  successor. 
Once  agaiu,  however,  for  the  last 
time,  he  gave  the  word  to  the  officer 
of  the  guard ;  and,  soon  after,  turn- 
ing away  his  face  to  the  wall  against 
whicli  his  bed  was  placed,  he  passed 
out  of  life  in  the  very  gentlest  sleep, 
**  qiuui  tlormiret^  spiritum  redditUi;** 
or,  as  a  Greek  author  expresses  it, 

xxr*  1^4  i<rpy  ra)  fitcXa*Jlet'rm,      He   Wat 

one  of  those  few  Roman  Emperors 
whom  posterity  truly  honoured  with 
the  title  of  «««i^«r«f  (or  bloodless ;) 
solugf/ue  onmium  propi  principum 
prorsus  situ  civili  sanguine  et  hostili 
vixiL  In  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
and  character  he  was  thought  to  re- 
semble Numa.  And  Pausanias,  after 
remarking  on  his  title  of  EvnCnf  (or 
PiusV  upon  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  wliich  there  are  several  different 


hypotheses,  doses  with  this  memor- 
able tribute  to  his  paternal  qualities 

xuXvfAgfts  I  but,  in  my  opinion^  he 
should  also  bear  the  name  of  Cyrus 
the  elder^being  hailed  as  Father  of 
the  Human  Race. 

A  thoughtful  lloman  would  have 
been  apt  to  exclaim,  This  is  too  good 
to  last,  upon  finding  so  admirable  a 
ruler  succeeded  by  one  still  more 
admirable  in  the  person  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  From  the  first  dawn  of 
his  infancy  this  prince  indicated,  by 
his  grave  deportment,  the  philoso- 
phic character  of  his  mind ;  and  at 
eleven  years  of  age  he  professed 
himself  a  formal  devotee  of  philoso- 
phy in  its  strictest  form,— assuming 
the  garb,  and  submitting  to  its  most 
ascetic  ordinances.  In  particular, 
he  slept  upon  the  ground,  and  in 
other  respects  he  practised  a  style 
of  living  the  most  simple  and  remote 
from  the  habits  of  rich  men  [or.  In 

his  own  words,  'ro  Xirif  xark  r^v  )(««- 
ray,    x»i    mra^tt    vUg    arXtfri«»?;    ctr^fiic]  ; 

though  it  is  true  tliat  he  himself 
ascribes  this  simplicity  of  life  to  the 
influence  of  his  mother,  and  not  td 
the  premature  assumption  of  tlie 
stoical  character.  He  pushed  his 
austerities  indeed  to  excess;  for  Dlo 
mentions  that  in  his  boyish  days  he 
was  reduced  to  great  weakness  by 
exercises  too  severe,  and  a  diet  of 
too  little  nutriment  In  fact,  his 
whole  heart  was  set  upon  philoso- 
phic attainments,  and  perhaps  upon 
philosophic  glory.  All  the  great  phi- 
losophers of  his  own  time,  whether 
Stoic  or  Peripatetic,  and  amongst 
them  Sextus  of  Cheronsa,  a  nephew 
of  Plutarch,  were  retained  as  his  in- 
structors. There  was  none  whom 
he  did  not  enrich ;  and  as  many  as 
were  fitted  by  birth  and  manners  to 
fill  important  situations,  he  raised  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  Phi- 
losophy, however,  did  not  so  much 
absorb  his  affections,  but  that  he 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts 


*  There  ia,  liowever,  a  good  deal  of  delusion  prevalent  on  such  subjects.  In 
some  English  cavalry  regiments,  the  custom  is  for  the  privates  to  take  only  one 
meal  a-day,  which  of  course  is  dinner ;  and  by  some  curious  experiments  it  has  ap- 
peared that  such  a  mode  of  life  is  the  healthiest.  Bat  at  the  same  time  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  porter  or  substantial  ale  drunk  in  these  cft^^oftKo^'^^ 
does  virtually  alloiv  many  meals,  by  com]pai\%ou  Wv\.\i  ^^  imdK)\j«b.\3ji^ntiiS»a^^\&5aii^ 
£pgliMhmeo, 


,,7.j                                         r>f   (\i$iu^.  Chap.  IV. 

(  nninlinir  ^»<*  ^'olli  st'»«li«Ml  and  prar-  he  reliftli  the  very  same  iipec 

tis(Ml,)  ami  Mn  h  irymiiJisii.- t'ViMcis.t's  when  coiiucH'ted  with  the  cru 

a-.  Ill'  lirhl  coiiNi^tfiit  wiili  Iii^  pulilir  liibitions  of  the  circus  and  i 

ilij5  iiy.  \\  n"*'!iii-',  ljiin:i.>;i.  toAimsr,  tlioatre,  that  it  was  not  withoii 

iil"i\  in\r  at  tr'uki'i  i  /*«/'/ ).  lit*  a«linirejl  tVieiidly  violence  on  the  part  o 

:irni  i»:iir(mi«siMl  by  ptT^cin^l  pail'ui-  who  could  venture  on  Ruch  a  1 

pition.   I  If  tiiiMl  his  pnuiM*;  «'ven  as  nor  even  tlius,  perhaps,  wlthc 

a  I  iiinuM-.    Hut  with  iIu'm'  tasks,  and  neceHsities  of  his  official  static 

enii'iiiiir  J*'*  n  iiirally,  htnh  as  a  con-  lie  wouUl  he  persuaded  to  visil 

n(»i«.sriir  and  as  a  j»rat'ti>ins?  amateur,  one  or  the  oihen*     In  this  he 

into  ^u<-)!  ti  i  iN  ot  ^kill,  no  little  did  tated  no  reflection  upon  liis  fai 


'   S)  nuich  ifupruviMiient  liad  Christianity  already  accomplished  in  the  fei 
nun  '>i!i(-t'  tlu'  tiini'  ot  Aiii^'i'ttiw.     That  prince,  in  whose  reign  the  foundei 
iiiiiobliiu'  K'li|i:i<>ri  \vt<  born,  had  delighted  90  much  and  indulged  so  freelj 
s;>cotui'U"<  o!  tlic  a>ii])h'tlsi-itri>,  that  Muc'oci-as  summoned  him  reproachfully 
tii-in, — «ii)i' J,  Sir;:i»  tunlfni.  ciriiiiVx. 

It  IS  tla>  iisiiiik  ii  (\i]>it(*lint',  that  *'  gladiatoria  spectacuU  omnifarii 
per.ivi*;  ti.ii|Ki.:vir  itum  simici**  donationes ;" — he  controlled  in  every 
way  tl)o  ^la'l-.ifoii.ii  "spcot  irles ;  he  controUod  also  the  rates  of  allowance  to  t 
1».  U.Miiu!<.  Ii  tl'.i'^o  la'frr  roloims,  wliich  simply  restrained  the  exorbitant 
(.1  ii  ilaN-  (lidii-irul  to  the  puhlic  )iU'asurp9,  and  unprofitable  to  the  State, 
iii.i)  h.tvi*  Ii  I'l  'lo  f.ii:}ur  vii-w  than  that  which  is  usually  connected  with  sui 
!.iw-.  I^i*  in  !'u-  n-'itrairifs  upon  the  gladiators,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
])i:h("«r  pinpi'M'  \\a>  n.it  that  ot  elevatiiif;  human  nature,  and  preparing  the 
s!i::  lii.;!ii':  ri  ju'  itions.  As  lilfli*  ran  it  be  believed  that  this  lofcy  concept] 
the  -*- I:"*!'  oi  a  <i  \:;»u  ia'i'iii  rfitailed  iii)on  human  nature  itself,  in  the  spe< 
li'iTiii?!  Ii  i?..'«:  nn?i'l.{Ml  jijaiji^t  taeh  o'her  like  brute  beasts  and  pouring  c 
liloxl  ii;io:i  tli>'  arua  a<:  a  i:hiti<iu  to  the  caprices  of  a  mob,  could  have  been 
U*'{\\  an\  ofh.  r  ».i>nr(i-  tliui  flie  contagion  of  Christ!  \n  s'an'iRrds  and  Cbristit 
iiiiMi:-..  flicii  Ii  jiuiiir!-  i«t  juMvade  urid  v<*nrilare  the  atmosphere  of  societ 
hiirli'  r  a'lii  p'i.!o-oji!iu'  ii'irion--.  l'hristi,iniry,  without  expressly  afhrmine 
N%|ji  n-  i.uliii  "Tiy  -iij»po*.i.>s  and  presumes  the  inHtiite  value  and  dignity  of  in 
irra'iin.  i  xciii-'vi  ly  (OMCiMiied  \n  a  va^t  and  mysterious  economy  ot*  reator 
a  -tati'  (H  m-iral  luM'ifv'in!  p'lwer  ifi  ^ome  toriier  a^^e  mysteriously  forfeited. 
iiitiro-t^d  ni  its  hi-nrJits.  j  linf  heirs  of  its  promi.ses,  all  men  of  every  colo 
iruajr,  aril  rank,  (i.'iifiio  or  .F'*v,  were  here  first  rej)re5ented  as  in  one  sen 
tli.t'  i!ii-  Ml  )«t  i-ii}*.Mra:i'  >  iipiij ;  in  the  eye  of  this  relij;;ion,  they  were,  by  n 
u!  i>>f;i-,  (.>i  i.ii,  a-*  ci|ii:il  panieipators  in  the  ruin  and  the  restoration.  Here, 
an\  a\ailair.i>  m^ii^c.  wa>  comiuunieated  to  the  standard  of  human  nature*  a  y 
*-iiii(lt  II  (:i-\ati>)ii ;  and  ria<on.iMe  enough  it  is  to  suppose,  that  some  obBCU 
itt  ili:v — nDint-  sympathy  with  the  p-eat  changes  for  man  then  beginning  to  i 
won  ti  'i  -t  i.»!  ail  U'ai:h  the  inquisitive  students  of  philosophy,  and  chiefly  I 
Iii.'li  vrti.riH,  \vln>  riilfi',a*id  an  intere.iurse  with  all  the  men  of  original 
t!i:.»'i^'li.)iif  fill*  civlli/Mi  woilil.  TIk«  K-npcror  Hadrian  had  already  taken  a 
s'rp  I  1  ih.-  i.n;»r..vLni.iii  oi  lininafi  nature;  and  not,  we  may  believe,  withoi 
-•i!nv»ii-iiiHi^  iiiil'i-  net-  rir  i\nl  dirrrMy  or  indirectly  from  C'firisti.mity.  S< 
with  ri-,n(;f  f)  ."Mirci-.  j:  i^  hanliy  ct»neeivahl;'  that  he,  u  prince  so  indulfi 
poj.  i!  11.  r.niiel  liavc  t'i'\  .irrtd.  afid  ^ioU-ntly  iriinsaivk  a  primary  impulse  of  the 
popir  If.'.  \\i'!i.»:i'  V,,  II..  aili  ipiite  nicitivo  ;  and  none  coulf  he  adequate  wJ 
iu»t  Ii  lii!  n.")  I  -n  I'-.'  ni-.v  .n.u  I'X.ilffd  views  of  huniati  nature,  with  which  th 
«iiii'ii:i'  -:iii!r».  Will'  altoj^fiher  at  war.  Tue  ref-irms  which  ISIarcus  int 
mfii  fhi''.«'  '•  riii!!i  li^*.!!!!  I  v.it'ifacula,"  all  having;  the  common  purpose  of 
tli.'ir  tx'i-ir.  Will'  flir.f.  Tir-t,  Ik*  set  hoaml-?  to  the  extreme  cost  of  these 
f'  >n  , ;  ,1.(1  rill-  I.  iiM'i.i'i  r.|  rlic  cos'  covertly  operati'd  as  a  restriction  of  tl 
tn»'  ^  iii'i.lly  -iihi  iliix  „:  .,ij  ^uiv  took  eiTfct  wli-  Mi'ver  he  was  personally  i 
il"  ii;)t  III:,  fin — I' •  f  inrna'cl!  d,  on  f^reat  occasion^,  tliat  these  displays  rIi 
hi  )ti.ii.  '.  I).i.:i  c-.jii^  !ii»tict'.  this  fact,  in  the  following  words-. — •«  The  I: 
\/  .rni;  \\:\  vii  \\\  i\vMi\  V.i\0.\\»»  v\i;U\:Ul  in  «!\)ec«a  "les  ot  bloo.l>hed,  that  even 
'.'iitois  i'l  II  Mue  rou\i\  u««l  o\t\a\\\  \\\^  xwvYveVww  \A  vWw  ^^^^\vs^v\s  muIoss,  I 
»\j(Nti,.|^-,  t!uy  co'iU'naiA  \v\A\uv\\  \i\\rt\\\\0Tv\.  \W%  Kv^t  \\q  xwnvx  v\\^>««^\  >{ 
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adoption,  the  Emperor  Plus,  (i^ho 
also,  for  aught  we  know,  might  se- 
cretly revolt  from  a  flpecles  of  amuse- 
ment which,  as  the  prescriptive  test 
of  munificence  in  the  popular  esti- 
mate, it  was  necessary  to  support) ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  obeyed  him  with 
the  punctiliousness  of  a  Roman 
obedience:  he  watched  the  very 
motions  of  his  countenance :  and  he 
waited  so  continually  upon  his  plea- 
sure, that  for  three-and-twenty  years 
which  they  lived  together,  he  is  re- 
corded to  have  slept  out  of  his  fa- 
therms  palace  only  for  two  nights. 
This  rigour  of  filial  duty  illustrates  a 
feature  of  Roman  life ;  for  such  was 
the  sanctity  of  law,  that  a  father 
created  by  legal  fiction  was  in  all 
respects  treated  with  the  same  vene- 
ration and  affection,  as  a  father  who 
claimed  upon  the  most  unquestioned 
footing  ofnatural  right.  Such,  how- 
ever, IS  the  universal  baseness  of 
courts,  that  even  this  scrupulous  and 
minute  attention  to  bis  auties,  did 
not  protect  Marcus  from  the  inju- 
rious insinuations  of  whisperers. 
There  were  not  wanting  persons 
who  endeavoured  to  turn  to  account 
the  general  circumstances  in  the  si- 
tuation of  the  Cffisar  which  pointed 
him  out  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Empe- 
ror. But  these  being  no  more  than 
what  adhere  necessarily  to  the  case 
of  every  heir  as  such,  and  meeting 
fortunately  with  no  more  proneness 
to  suspicion  in  the  temper  of  the  Au- 
gustus than  they  did  with  counte- 
nance in  the  conduct  of  the  Ceesar, 
made  so  little  impression  that  at 
length  these  malicious  efforts  died 
away,  from  mere  defect  of  encourage^ 
ment 

The    most   interesting   political 
crisis  in  the  reign  of  Aiarcus  was 


the  war  in  Germany  with  the  Marco- 
manni,  concurrently  with  pestilence 
in  Rome.  The  agitation  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  in^jense ;  and  prophets 
arose,  as  since  under  corresponding 
circumstances  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, who  announced  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  the  world.  The 
purse  of  Marcus  was  open,  as  usual, 
to  the  distresses  of  his  subjects.  But 
it  was  chiefly  for  the  expense  of  fu- 
nerals that  his  aid  was  claimed.  In 
this  way  he  alleviated  the  domestic 
calamities  of  his  capital,  or  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  the  sufferers, 
where  alleviation  was  beyond  his 
power ;  whilst  by  the  energy  of  his 
movements  and  his  personal  pre- 
sence on  the  Danube,  tie  soon  dissi- 
pated those  anxieties  of  Rome  which 
pointed  in  a  foreign  direction.  The 
war,  however,  had  been  a  dreadful 
one,  and  had  excited  such  just  fears 
in  the  most  experienced  heads  of  the 
state,  that,  happening  in  its  outbreak 
to  coincide  with  a  Parthian  war,  it 
was  skilfully  protracted  until  the 
entire  thunders  of  Rome,  and  the 
undivided  energies  of  her  supreme 
captains,  could  be  concentratea  upon 
this  single  point.  Both*  Emperors 
left  Rome,  and  crossed  the  Alps; 
the  war  was  thrown  back  upon  its 
native  seats— Austria  and  the  mo- 
dern Hungary:  great  battles  were 
fought  and  won;  and  peace,  with 
consequent  relief  and  restoration  to 
libertr,  was  reconquered  for  many 
friendly  nations,  who  had  suffered 
under  the  ravages  of  the  Marcoman- 
ni,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Quad!,  and 
the  Vandals ;  whilst  some  of  the 
hostile  people  were  nearly  obliter- 
ated from  the  map,  and  their  name§ 
blotted  out  from  the  memory  of 
men. 


viously  blunted.**  Thirdly,  he  repealed  the  old  and  uniform  regulation,  which 
secured  to  the  gladiators  a  perpetual  immunity  from  military  terflce.  This  neees- 
tarily  diminished  their  available  amount.  Bring  now  liable  to  serve  their  country 
utefully  ia  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  the  concurrent  limitation  of  the  expenses  in  this 
direction  prevented  any  proportionate  increase  of  their  numbers,  they  were  so  much 
the  less  disposable  in  aid  ot  liie  public  luxury.  His  fatherly  care  of  all  classes,  and 
the  universal  benignity  with  which  he  attempted  to  raise  the  abject  estimate  and 
condition  of  even  thV;  lowest  Puriarn  io  his  vast  empire,  appears  in  another  little 
anecdote,  reUting  to  a  class  of  men  equally  with  the  giadiutors,  given  up  to  the 
servica  of  luxury  in  a  haughty  and  cruel  populace.  Attending  one  day  at  an  exhibi- 
tion of  rope- dancing,  one  of  the  performers  (a  boy)  fell  and  hurt  himself ;  from  which 
tine  the  paternal  Emperor  would  rever  allow  the  rope-dancers  to  ^cfottcv  «>&S^<(s«^. 
mattrastes  or  feather-beds  spread  litrlow,  lo  in\\\^^\%  W\«  V\c\vcv<ca  ^\>i^<ca  V^%. 

•  MsreoM  had  been  ss^ociated,  as  Coeiat  aivA  %%^\ttY«oT^^ViXv>\A  vi\i^\^^>a^'^ 
beautiful  Vtrus,  who  is  usually  mentioned  b^  v\i^  %%Tii«i\%t&^« 


<\iu-o  llio  ih\y<  ol  r:.iul  as  an  iii- 
ilr|ii'in!«'Ut  power,  nn  war  !i:i<i  so 
ir.ii-  li  :il:iiini*il  llu'  ]M'opli'  <»t"  llonio ; 
aii'l  iliiir  t'.ii  was  jiisiifird  l»y  tlu* 
(liiliiiilii."*  an«l  ]»roili::'nuis  fiViirts 
w  li'u  li  .H  iimipanitMl  it-*  siippn'^sioii. 
11, «•  jiiiMii-  liiiiNiii  V  wa^i  r\iiaiiNUMl ; 
Im.iii-.  wi'h*  ail  «-ni'iiu' «»!"  li-^ral  policy, 
iiiM  ihrii  iiih1«m^Io(m1  or  priliajis  prac- 
ih  I'lli' :  a!Hl  irrrai  clisUi-ss  was  at 
liaii  1  lin  tin'  siatr.  In  iln«si»  ciiviini- 
^t. »•:«••  ^,  ^l.lr^lIs  adnpti'il  a  wis(» 
( ili'Mi.li  It  wa«*  tluMi  i'-»i«'iMiiiMl  a  vio- 
Irni  or  ilt'-^pt'iMti' )  HMiHMly.  TiiiU' 
ami  «'\r«'*«Niv«'  luMiry  ha-l  accuinii- 
lah'tl  ill  ill'  iinpi'iial  palan-s  and 
\u\.i>  \A-\  rt'po-'itorii'N  of  apparel, 
till  Miliire,i«'WrU.pirliin's,an(llioiJse- 
lioM  iileiiviN,  valuable  alike  for  the 
iiiateriaK  and  tlie  woiknianship. 
.M.mv  ol"  these  articles  were  eonse- 
ciali'tl,  hy  e«»l(Uir  or  otherwise,  to 
I'll-  ii-i"  «it  tin*  .s/»  If  •/  ho«iseln»ld  ;  and 
i<i  !i.i\e  hi-en  found  in  possr^sidn  of 
I  hem.  or  with  the  materials  tor  ma- 
Kin  :  tlicm,  would  ha\e  (Mitailed  the 
pen.il  ii'^  of  treason.  All  these  stores 
uere  now  hr(Mi::ht  out  to  ojien  tlay, 
and  ;)ut  up  to  puhlic  sale  hy  aiiethni, 
I'n'e  lici'ii'-e  Immult  Inst  LTanti'd  to  the 
hiddiT'.,  whorver  they  mii^hl  he,  to 
iisi",  or  (»tlieri\  i-e  to  e\errise  the 
liilh'^t  ri.. iits  of  projHMty  upon  all 
ilu'v  JHiiuht.  The  auetiiui  lasted  tor 
tivii  niMn'.liN.  I'.very  man  was  i^iia- 
lanteed  in  the  peaceahle  ownership 
ol  hi^  purchases.  And  afterwards, 
wlien  t!ie  puhlic  distress  had  passed 
o\iT,  a  '•till  further  indiil^enct*  was 
e\!««ndcd  to  the  purchasers.  N(»tice 
was  :;i\i'n — that  all  who  weri'  dissa- 
ti-lied  with  ihrir  purchases,  (»r  who 
ti»r  tithcr  means  nii;rlit  wish  to  nuro- 
\i'r  their  cost,  would  reci'ive  hack 
the  purch.isc-money,  upon  returnin>( 
the  .utielcs.  I )inner-serv ices  of  gold 
and  crystal,  murihine  vasen, and  oven 
his  wife*'  wardrobe  of  silken  robes 
inlerwown  with  irold,  all  these,  and 
counilr^s  other  articles  wereaccord- 
inirly  rriurned — ami  tin*  full  atiction 
pi  ill's  p. lid  '.jack;  or  w«'re  unf  return- 
ed, and  no  disjileasiireshewn  to  those 
who  pu!»licly  displayed  thein as  their 
own.  I  lavinirL'onesi)  far,  overruled  by 
thencci"  •  itie-  of  the  publicservice,in 


Chnp.IV. 

breakini^  down  thoso  logal  1 
by  wbicli  a  peculiar  dress,  fui 
eipiipnjxe,  4*c.,  were  approjir; 
the  Imperial  house,  as  ilihtiui 
from  tlie  very  higbest  of  th 
bouses,  Marcus  liad  a  sutlicii 
text  for  exteudiiig  iiidethnt 
effect  of  the  dinpeiisatioQ  the 
ed.  Articles  purcliased  at  i 
tion  bore  no  characteristic  ii 
distiugiiisb  tbein  from  oUier 
same  form  and  texture :  sc 
license  to  use  any  oue  artici 
sarrnf  pattern,  liecanie  nee 
aufeneral  license  for  all  otliei 
resendded  them.  And  thus, 
abro;^atint!;  the  prejudices  wli 
tected  the  Imperial  preced 
body  of  sumptuary  laws — t 
ruinous  t(»  the  progress  of  n 
tiirini?  skill,*  which  has  ev 
devised — were  silently  sus 
One  or  two  as^piring  familie 
lit*  olVended  hy  these*  iniin 
which  moantiuu^  iravo  the  p 
of  enjoyment  to  thouRands, 
bone  to  millions. 

nut  these,  thoiigli  very  no 
relaxaticms  of  the  existioi^  | 
tive,  were,  as  respected  the 
which  dictated  them,  no  mi 
everyday  manifestations  of  t 
peror's  perpetual  benignity. 
naiely  for  Marcus,  tlie  indesti 
pri\  ileire  of  tin*  tlicitta  r/omus 
it  so  unapproachably  beyc 
competition,  that  no  possihlr 
sions  of  aulic  rigour  could  < 
misinterpreted  r  fear  there  c 
none,  lest  such  paternal  indu 
should  lose  their  eff<»ct  and  a 
tion  as  pure  condescensions, 
could  neither  injure  their 
who  was  otherwise  charmi 
consecrated,  from  disreRpec 
could  they  suffer  injury  tlier 
by  misconstruction,  or  seem 
than  sincere,  coming  from  a 
whose  entire  life  was  one  loni 
of  acts  expressing  tlie  same' 
spirit.  Such,  indeed,  was  tin 
of  this  uninterrupted  benevol 
tin*  ICmperor,  that  at  lenn;tli  a 
according  to  their  several  age 
ed  him  as  their  father — son-^ 
tlu>r.  And  when  be  died  in  th« 


■    I'm  ( .iU"»'  iV.o  mos\  v\\\i"Vua\  vxVaw^vvvAx^xw.  v\^  twW.  isAwValou  applied  in  tlia 
fion  ;     ii.ii-  the  vriy  iWoWvuvo  ol  \i\\>i  vii\\ac.w\v\x  Vj\suc  \siw»  >\vt  sva^-vx. -^^j^^, 
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first  year  of  his  life  (the  18th  of 
his  reign),  lie  was  lamented  with  a 
corresponding  peculiarity  in  the  pub- 
lic ceremoniaJ,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  studied  interfusion  of  the  sena- 
torial body  with  the  populace,  ex- 
pressive of  the  levelling  power  of 
a  true  and  comprehensiTe  grief;  a 
peculiarity  for  which  no  precedent 
was  found,  and  which  never  after- 
wards became  a  precedent  for  simi- 
lar honours  to  the  best  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

But  malice  has  the  divine  privi- 
lege of  ubiquity;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  even  this  great  model  of 
private  and  public  virtue  did  not 
escape  the  foulest  libels:  ho  was 
twice  accused  of  murder ;  once  on 
the  person  of  a  gladiator,  with  whom 
the  Empress  is  said  to  have  fallen  in 
love ;  and  again,  upon  his  associate 
in  the  empire,  who  died  in  reality  of 
an  apoplectic  seizure,  on  his  return 
from  the  German  campaign.  Neither 
of  these  atrocious  fictions  ever  gained 
the  least  hold  of  the  public  attention, 
80  entirely  were  they  both  put  down 
by  the  primd  facie  evidence  of  facts, 
and  of  the  Emperor's  notorious  cha- 
racter. In  fact  his  faults,  if  he  had 
any  in  his  public  life,  were  entirely 
those  of  too  much  indulgence.  In  a 
few  cases  of  enormous  guilt,  it  Is 
recorded  that  he  shewed  himself  in- 
exorable.  But,  generally  speaking, 
he  was  far  otherwise ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, he  carried  his  indulgence  to 
his  wife's  vices  to  an  excess  which 
drew  upon  him  the  satirical  notice  of 
the  stage. 

The  gladiators,  and  still  more  the 
sailors  of  that  ago,  were  constantly 
to  be  seen  plying  naked,  and  Faus- 
tina was  shameless  enough  to  take 
her  station  in  places  which  gave  her 
the  advantages  of  a  leisurely  review; 
and  she  actually  selected  favourites 
from  both  classes  on  the  ground  of  a 
personal  inspection.  Witn  others  of 
greater  rank  she  is  said  even  to  have 
been  surprised  by  her  husband ;  In  par- 
ticular with  one  called  Tertullus,  at 
dinner.*  But  to  all  remonstrances  on 


this  subject,  Marcus  is  reported  to 
have  replied^  **  Si  uxorem  dimittimus, 
reddamus  et  dotem ;"  meaning  that, 
having  received  his  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  empire  simply  by  his 
adoption  into  the  familv  of'^Pius,  bis 
wife's  father,  gratitude  and  filial 
duty  obliged  hmi  to  view  any  dis- 
honours emanating  from  his  wife's 
conduct  as  joint  legacies  with  the 
splendours  inheritea  from  their 
common  father;  in  short,  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  separate  the 
rose  from  its  thorns.  However,  the 
facts  are  not  sufficiently  known  to 
warrant  us  in  criticising  very  se- 
verely his  behaviour  on  so  trying  an 
occasion.  It  would  be  too  much  for 
human  frailty,  that  absolutely  no 
stain  should  remain  upon  his  me- 
mory. Possibly  the  best  use  which 
can  be  made  of  such  a  fact  is — in 
the  way  of  consolation  to  any  un- 
happy man,  whom  his  wife  may  too 
liberally  liave  endowed  with  honours 
of  this  kind,  by  reminding  him  that 
he  shares  this  distinction  with  the 

Sreat  philosophic  Emperor.  The  re- 
ection  upon  this  story  by  one  of 
his  biographers  is  this — **  Such  is  the 
force  of  daily  life  in  a  good  ruler, 
BO  great  the  power  of  his  sanctity, 
gentleness,  and  piety,  that  no  breath 
of  slander  or  invidious  suggestion 
from  an  acquaintance  can  avail  to 
sully  his  memory.  In  short,  to  Anto- 
nine,  immutable  as  the  heavens  in 
the  tenor  of  his  own  life,  and  in  the 
manifestations  of  his  own  moral 
temper,  and  who  was  not  by  possi- 
bility liable  to  any  impulse  or  <  sha- 
dow of  turning'  from  another  man's 
suggestion,  it  was  not  eventually 
an  injury  that  ho  was  dishonoured 
by  some  of  his  connexions ;  on  him, 
invulnerable  in  his  own  character, 
neither  a  harlot  for  his  wife,  nor  a 
gladiator  for  his  son,  could  inflict  a 
wound.  Then  as  now,  oh  sacred  lord 
Dioclesian,  he  was  reputed  a  God ; 
not  as  others  are  reputed,  but  spe- 
cially and  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and 
with  a  privilege  to  such  worship 
from   all  men  as  you  yourself  ad- 


*  Upon  which  tome  mimographus  built  an  occasional  notice  of  the  scandal  then 
floating  on  the  public  breath  in  the  following  terms :  one  of  the  actors  having  asked 
'*  who  wai  the  adulterous  paramour?"  receives  for  answer,  TuUu$.     Who?  he  asks 
again;  and  again  for  three  times  running  he  is anaY(et«d.«-T^u&«    ^>^<w^ibsv<^^ 
fourth  time,  the  rejoinder  is— J  am  dm  ter  TuUus^ 


- ...»«  ..KBHsu  lui!  puoiic  lecimi 

tins— tliat  lie  H-bv  at  that  liuiu 

iiu  bust,  pitiurf,  ur  otatiie  of  Mai 

iu  Iiu  bouM',  was  luukud  uiiun  i 

prurBneBDdirrfligiousuiaD.  Fiui 

to  di)  him  honour  niii  by  tetiti 

111*1  of  muD's  opioioDa  in  hU  faci 

but  by  tact!  of  bin  own  life  and  t 

duct,  uDe  memorable  trophy  tliM 

MnouK'-t  tliemoMl  didiiiittioiiB  of 

philobopMcCtuHar.utierlj-uiiDoti 

hilherlo    by   |ji«oriau«,   but   wl: 

will  bireafter  oblaEu  a  coni-picu 

place  in  any  perfect  retord  of 

Bt«ip-t  by  which  ciiiljgaiioi.  baa 

I  '  vauced,  aud  human  nature  Iiai  b< 

exalted  It  in  ibia ;  Marcus  Aorel 

I  W^lf'^fiKlKrealmilitaryieaderO 

Ills  t-lvil  othce  an  Buprcme  iuteru 

tef  aud  creator  of  law  tongecrat 

I  ^w/«wnpW»vl'oallt,i,-edrlBbi«i 

defewible— rigbtNuncaucelled  byl 

niiHfortunc  tii  ihu  fluid,  to  the  p 

•Otter  ol  war.  OUiers  had  beed  dm 

clful  and  variously  iudulei-uL  upi 

their  own  dincretiou,  aud  upon 

raoduui  iiiiputHe  to  some  or  puai 

j  !  '''y  l»  ■"  of  their  prisonera;  but  Ui 

'In  reality,  if  i^  ,;,ra,  ,„d  j,>,„p  ^^ 

ing  bavmg  a  right  of  intercMtion  <titb 

'  ;  T*  ""^'"'■'^  ■  •'i""e  wlcndcd  bv  «  1 
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Christianity  was  by  that  time  power-  scious  perception  of  its  perfect  beau- 
ful  to  attract,  some  rcftex  imagfes  of  ty — had  flashed  upon  his  mind.  And 
Christian  doctrines--some  half-con-     when  we  view  him  from  this  distant 

pliilosopborum  specie  quidam  rempublicam  vexareut  et  privatos."  The  phUosophi,  here 
mentioned  by  Capitoliiie,  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Christians ;  and  for  many 
reasons  we  believe  it;  and  wc  understand  the  molebtations  of  tbe  public  services  and 
of  private  individuals  here  charged  upon  them,  as  a  very  natural  reference  to  tbe 
Christian  doctrines  falsely  understood.  There  is,  by  the  way,  a  fine  remark  upon 
Christianity,  made  by  an  infidel  philosopher  of  Germany,  which  suggests  a  remark- 
able feature  in  the  merits  of  Marcus  Aureliu?.  There  were,  as  this  German  philo- 
sopher used  to  observe,  tiro  schemes  of  thinking  amongst  the  ancients,  which  seve- 
rally fulfilled  the  two  functions  of  a  sound  philosophy,  as  respected  the  moral  nature 
of  man.  One  of  these  schemes  presented  us  with  a  just  ideal  of  moral  excellence, 
a  standard  sufiiciently  exalted  ;  this  was  the  Stoic  philosophy ;  and  thus  far  its  pre- 
rensioni  were  unexceptionable  and  perfect.  But  unfortunately,  whilst  contempla- 
ting this  pure  ideal  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be,  the  Stoic  totally  forgot  the  frail  nature 
of  man  as  he  is ;  and  by  refusing  all  compromises  and  all  condescensions  to  hu- 
man infirmity,  this  philosophy  of  the  Porch  presented  to  ui  a  brilliant  prize  and 
object  for  our  eflforts,  but  placed  on  an  inaccessible  height. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  there  was  a  very  different  philosophy  at  the  very  antagonist 
pole — not  blinding  itself  by  abstractions  too  elevated,  submitting  to  what  it  finds, 
bending  to  the  ab^^olute  facts  and  realities  of  man's  nature,  and  affably  adapting  itself 
to  human  imperfections.  This  was  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus ;  and  undoubtedly 
as  a  beginning,  and  for  the  elementary  purpose  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the 
pupil,  ic  was  well  devised ;  but  here  the  misfortune  was — that  the  ideal,  or  maximum 
per/ictionisf  attainable  by  human  nature,  was  pitched  so  low,  that  the  humility  of  its 
condescensions  and  the  excellence  of  its  meaiui  were  all  to  no  purpose,  as  leading 
to  nothing  further.  One  mode  presented  a  splendid  end,  but  insulated,  and  with  no 
means  fitted  to  a  human  aspirant  for  communicating  with  its  splendouri ;  the  other— 
an  excellent  road,  but  leading  to  no  worthy  or  proportionate  end.  Yet  these,  as  re- 
garded moral:",  were,  the  best  and  ultimate  ncbievements  of  the  Pagan  world.  Now 
Christianity,  said  he,  is  the  synthesis  of  whatever  is  separately  excelltnt  in  either. 
It  will  abate  as  lttt!e  as  the  haughtiest  Stoicism  of  the  ideal  which  it  contemplates 
as  the  first  postulate  of  true  morality ;  the  absolute  holiness  and  purity  which  it 
demands,  are  as  much  raised  above  the  poor  performances  of  actual  man,  as  tbe  ab- 
solute wisdom  and  impeccability  of  the  Stoic.  Yet,  unlike  the  Stoic  scheme,  Chris- 
tianity is  aware  of  the  nccesttity,  and  provides  for  ir,  that  the  means  of  appropriating 
this  ideal  perfection  should  be  such  as  are  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  most  trr- 
iiig  and  imperfect  creature.  Its  motion  is  towards  the  divine,  but  b^  and  throwjh  the 
human.  In  fact  it  offers  the  Stoic  humanised  in  his  scheme  of  meant,  and  the 
Epicurean  exalted  in  his  final  objectf.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  practicable 
schenoe  of  morals  which  should  not  rest  upon  such  a  synthesis  of  the  two  eleaaents 
as  tbe  Christian  scheme  presents ;  nor  any  other  mode  of  fulfilling  that  demand  than 
such  a  one  as  is  there  first  brought  forward,  via.  a  double  or  Junus  nature,  which 
stands  in  an  equivocal  relation — to  the  divine  nature  by  his  actual  perfections— to 
the  human  nature  by  his  participation  in  the  same  anunal  frailties  and  capacities  of 
fleshly  temptation.  No  other  vinculum  could  bind  the  two  postulates  together  of 
an  absolute  perfection  in  the  end  proposed,  and  yet  of  utter  imperfection  in  the 
means  for  attaining  it. 

Such  was  the  outline  of  this  famous  tribute  by  an  unbelieving  philosopher  to  the 
merits  of  Christianity  as  a  scheme  of  moral  discipline.  Now,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, that  Marcus  Aurelius  was  by  profession  a  Stoic ;  and  that  generally  as  a  theore- 
tical philosopher,  but  still  more  as  a  Stoic  philosopher,  he  might  be  supposed  inca- 
pable of  descending  from  these  airy  altitudes  of  speculation  to  the  true  needs,  infir- 
mities, and  capacities  of  human  nature.  Yet  strange  it  is— -that  he,  of  all  the  good 
Emperors,  was  the  most  thoroughly  human  and  practical.  In  evidence  of  which  one 
body  of  records  is  amply  sufllcient,  which  is — tlie  very  extensive  and  wise  reforms, 
which  he,  beyond  all  the  Caesars,  executed  in  the  existing  laws.  To  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  and  to  all  the  new  necessities  developed  by  the  progress  of  society, 
he  adjusted  the  old  laws,  or  supplied  new  ones.  The  same  praise  tbtrefore  belongs  to 
him  which  the  German  phitosophtr  conceded  to  Christianity,  of  reconciling  ik« 
-ansterait  ideal  with  the  practical*,  and  \k«iMit  axvoVX^ai  %x^tBiKQX^\  ^vmwiu^>K6&. 
AMUlmptued  wio  tJie  new  ^th. 


if- 1  i' 


conspirator  acrainst  the  g^reat  diet 
tor,  JuliiiH)  seems  to  have  sugp^estc 
to  him  a  wanderinp;  idoa,  and  i 
length  a  formal  purpose  of  restorir 
tlio  ancient  republic.  Avidius  wi 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Or 
!  [  CQtal    army,   wliosc    head-quartc 

I  '  were  then  iized  at  Antiocii.     H 

native  disposition,  which  incline 
him  to  cruelty,  and  his  politic 
views,  made  him,  from  his  first  ci 
trance  upon  oflico,  a  severe  disci  pi 
narian.  The  well-known  cnormitl 
of  the  noighbourinf^  Daplinc  ga* 
him  ample  opportunities  for  the  c 
creise  of  his  harsh  propensities 
reforming  the  dissolute  soldier 
Ho  amputated  heads,  arms,  feet,  ni 
linros:  he  turned  out  his  mutilaU 
vicUms,  as  wallcing  spectacles 
warning;  ho  burned  them;  ] 
smoked  them  to  death ;  and,  in  01 
instance,  ho  crucified  a  detachme 
•:  of  his  army,  together  willi  tlieirce 

turions,    for  having,   unauthorizc 
I  *    '  gained  a  splendid  victory,  and  cs 

t  turcd  a  largo  booty  on  the  Danul 

i  Upon    this    the   soldiers    mutini 

a^inst  him,  in  mere  indignation 
his  tyranny.    However,  lie  prosec 
ted  his  purpose,  and  prevailed, 
J  his    bold  contempt   ot   the  dans 
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tbority  of  the  State,  seem  to  BufTer 
Bome  ivroDff.  .  You  remember  what 
your  granafather  said — wretched, 
indeed,  is  the  fate  of  princes,  who 
then  first  obtain  credit  in  any  charges 
of  conspiracy  which  they  allege — 
when  they  happen  to  seal  the  vali- 
dity of  their  charges  against  the 
plotters,  by  falling  martyrs  to  the 
plot.  Domitian  it  was,  in  fact,  who 
tirst  uttered  this  truth ;  but  I  choose 
rather  to  place  it  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Hadrian,  because  the  sayings 
of  tyrants,  even  when  they  are  true 
and  happy,  carry  less  weight  with 
them  Uuui  naturally  they  ought.  For 
CassiuB  then,  let  him  keep  nis  pre- 
sent temper  and  inclinations;  and 
the  more  so— being  (as  he  is)  a  good 
General — austere  in  his  discipline, 
brave,  and  one  whom  the  State  can- 
not afford  to  lose.  For  as  to  what 
you  insinuate — that  I  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  ray  children's  interests,  by 
putting  this  man  judicially  out  of 
the  way,  very  frankly  I  say  to  you— 
Perish  my  children  if  Avidius  shall 
deserve  more  attachment  than  they, 
and  if  it  shall  prove  salutary  to  the 
State  that  Cassius  should  live  rather 
than  the  children  of  Marcus." 

This  letter  affords  a  singular  illus- 
tration of  fatalism,  such  certainly  as 
we  might  expect  in  a  Stoic,  but 
carried  even  to  a  Turkish  excess — 
and  not  theoretically  professed  only, 
but  practically  acted  upon  in  a  case 
of  capital  hazard.  That  no  prince 
ever  killed  his  own  successor ^  L  e.,  that 
it  was  vain  for  a  prince  to  put  con- 
spirators to  death,  because  by  the 
very  possibility  of  doing  so,  a  de- 
monstration is  obtained,  that  such 
conspirators  had  never  been  desti- 
ned to  prosper,  is  as  condensed  and 
striking  an  expression  of  fatalism  as 
ever  has  been  devised.  The  rest 
of  the  letter  is  truly  noble,  and 
breathes  the  very  soul  of  careless 
magnanimity  reposing  upon  con- 
scious innocence.  Meantime  Cas- 
sius increased  in  power  and  in- 
fiuence :  his  army  had  become  a 
inost  formidable  engine  of  his  ambi- 
tion through  its  restored  discipline; 
and  his  own  authority  was  sevenfold 
greater,  because  he  had  himself 
created  that  discipline  in  the  face  of 
unequalled  temptations  hourly  re- 
newed and  rooted  in  the  very  centre 
of  his  headquarters.  **  Daphne,  by 
Orontes/'  a  suburb  of  Antloch^  wib 
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infamous  for  its  seductions;  and 
Daphnie  luxury  had  become  pro- 
verbial for  expressing  an  excess  of 
voluptuousness,  such  as  other  places 
could  not  rival  by  mere  defect  of 
means,  and  preparations  elaborate 
enough  to  sustain  it  in  all  its  varieties 
of  mode,  or  to  .conceal  it  from  public 
notice.  In  the  very  purlieus  of  this 
great  nest,  or  stye  of  sensuality» 
within  sight  and  touch  of  its  pollu- 
tions— did  he  keep  his  army  fiercely 
reined  up — daring  and  defyingthem, 
as  it  wore,  to  taste  of  the  banquet 
whose  very  odour  they  inhaled. 

Thus  provided  with  the  means, 
and  improved  instruments,  for  exe« 
cuting  his  purposes,  he  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion;  and,  though 
hostile  to  the  principatns  or  personal 
supremacy  of  one  man,  he  did  not 
feel  his  republican  purism  at  all 
wounded  by  tlie  style  and  title  of 
Imperator — that  being  a  military 
term,  and  a  mere  titular  honour 
which  had  co-existed  with  the  se- 
verest forms  of  republicanism,— 
Imperator  then  he  was  saluted  and 
proclaimed ;  and  doubtless  the  wri-* 
ter  of  the  warning  letter  from  Syria 
would  now  declare  that  the  sequel 
had  justified  the  fears  which  Marcus 
had  thought  so  unbecoming  to  a 
Roman  emperor.  But  again  Marcus 
would  have  said— >*'  Let  us  wait  for 
the  sequel  of  the  sequel,"  and  that 
would  have  justified  him.  It  is 
often  found  by  experience  that  men, 
who  have  learned  to  reverence  a 
person  in  autliority  chiefly  by  his 
offices  of  correction  applied  to  their 
own  aberrations,  who  have  known 
and  feared  him,  in  short,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  reformer,  will  be  more 
than  usually  inclined  to  desert  him 
on  his  first  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  wrong.  Their  obedience 
being  founded  on  fear,  and  fear  he* 
ing  never  wholly  disconnected  from 
hatred,  tliey  naturally  seize  with 
eagerness  upon  the  first  lawful  pre- 
text for  disobedience ;  the  luxury  of 
revenge  is,  in  such  a  case,  too  po- 
tent,— a  meritorious  disobedience 
too  novel  a  temptation,  to  have  a 
chance  of  being  rejected.  Never, 
indeed,  does  erring  human  nature 
look  more  abject  Umu  in  the  person 
of  a  severe  exactor  of  duty,  who  has 
immolated  thousands  to  the  wrath 
of  offended  Ivir^  %>x^^'e6&.^  >gS5&m^& 
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I  Iff  draars. 


/.'wvz  tomplov  m  Rearrh  of  arcoxn- 
j)lici'H,  hihI  i"  tl>at  churactiir  at  once 
^tJUldiu!:  l)ot«iri»  tlie  mr.iinoHt  of  liw 
own  <l<*iMMnlfiits  as  a  self-doposetl 
.itVu-or,  li:ihl»»  to  any  man's  arrest, 
snui,  ift^nhtrftK  a  suppliant  for  his 
own  intMcv .  Tlw  stern  and  liau^hty 
('a**!«iiiH,  ulioliad  so  <iftiMi  tiirlitened 
tlje  (tird-^  of  disciplini'  unlil  they 
llireatened  to  snap  asunder,  now 
found,  rxperimcntally,  tl»e  biller- 
ne!»»»  of  the-e  nbvitius  trutliM.  Tho 
tn'OihliuLT  srnliiit'l  now  looked  in- 
sohntlv  in  his  fare;  tlie  emverinj' 
le^ionair,  wiili  whom  **  to  hear  was 
III  obey,"  n<iwmu''«dor  e\i'nhandied 
wn.Ji-  Upon  iii>.  «»n!iTs;  -  the  i^reat 
lieuti'i'.Miif''  (»t  lii«%  oltir*',  wh(»  stood 
iicxi  to  hi-'  own  iJer^'Mi  in  autlui- 
lity,  wnr  pn'parin.r  for  revolt — 
opiMi  or  -I  rri'l,  a-*  eiriiimstaiiees 
sliou'ui  pn -.rihi'  ;  n«»t  llu-  amiser 
tMsly,  i>iii  till*  NiMv  av»n::i'r,  w;i»*  up- 
on III"  ».i»-;»- ;  N-  i.ii'-i'.,  t'li.t  Nemesis 
A'.  1m»  oiici'  '-o  rlo-i'U  ::'llM>r(  d  to  the 
ij.'.uie  ;iiid  li»i!Mnr>  of  tin'  lawful 
(  ;i-:n-,  ininiuj"  n.-.'ii'*. -f  «  vi'iy  one  cd' 
lii^  :i--?i'-*  "lis  till'  »tl.'(»  of  his  own 
ns>..i— iiiitiiij- sword.  was  idnr-dv  at 
lii^  liiM'!- :  ;ii«d  in  il.s'  UiiKi  of  a 
^ud^l(•:l  pn!-]Mril\,  ;.iiil  i:-  :i<'eom- 
pi'.nyiii::  ».!  nil!-  if  L'litnl.ition,  he 
lnMrd  ihc  ^nlli'ii  luir!!-  of  approaeh- 
iiiL'"  d«';ifh.  Aiitiiuli,  it  wa^  tru«',  tin* 
i:n'af  KoM)nn  (jq/ital  of  the  Orient, 
lM)ri'  him.  tor  eninin  motives  of  self- 
iiiirn'st,  piMuiiar  '.:(UHl-\viil.  )5ut 
thiMC  \\i\^  III)  «iiy  nt"  tin'  >vorld  in 
\\hi«ii  ilu"  Ixoiiijiu  (■.(■-rM'  did  not 
rrc  i\i<:i  n».i;iy  lii-.-e-i-.i-n  ar.tl  parfi- 
*-.Ui--.  \ijd  ih'"  \.i/  I.:-!  «i.-<  whirh 
d;i--ij!  i.i,  :'i..;i  .  :i:iil  »•  i»\\  nrd  his 
I'r;!":ni  ;;iii  jMviiicn,  n.i  i.t  not  im- 
|Mii).;ilii\  ill  i"i;«!  ^.•.iiH'  ho'.r  put  an 

niji'  ii|<(iM  ill.'  '.'ill'  \.  iiirli  was  to 
a\<'nir«»  ihi' i?iiiirK">.  ut  fin'  loo  iiidul- 
L'«'Mt  and  In'ur-^uiirriii ;  Autouinu:*. 
•  '(•aiitimc,  to  iz'wr  n  i  nhnir  id' pa- 
liioti-i.M  to  hi^s  trea-^on,  Cassias 
alit  id  pnhl'i-  mo'in  .;  i:»  a  Irtter, 
whirli  he  wmii'  alifi-  }i»«'Uminir  the 
piirili'.  Ill'  Miys — *•  Wnt'ht'd  em- 
pire, mi-crahh'  <t:it.',  v.  Iiirh  iMidures 
thr^-c  huii::r\  hhmd-vMK,>i.,  haitcn- 
iiij  «»ii  hii  \ii.'ii>! — A  wiMihy  man 
doiilnli's^  is  Miiniis;  wlio.'in  his 
eaL''-!  !n"^s  lo  !m'  ii'piiti'd  «I»'m('nt,suf- 

tils  !h("-i'  t<J    \\\r    \\  Ii(»si»  (■oDiJuct  he 

liim-rif  :ihl,.Ms.     Where   is   that    L. 

(',is*>iii-,   uhu'-e   na\\*o   \    vauvW  \u- 

lit  tit  'r  \\  loTe  \s   \\\\\\  M*.\Y\-u*»>— vvuv 

AuitJius,  luaik  von,  Vw  ^  -vXo  Cviw- 


C/iap.JV.  [Jut, 

Rorius  ?  Where  the  good  old  diadp- 
llne  of  ancestral  timett.  long  linoe  ia- 
deed  diaused,  but  now  not  bo  much 
as  looked  after  in  our  aspirations 'r 
Marcufl  Antoninus  is  a  scholar;  he 
enactH  the  philosopher ;  and  he  tries 
roncIu8ions  upon  the  four  elemenu, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul; 
and  he  discourses  learnedly  upon 
the  llonestnm;  and  concerning  liie 
Summiim  Boimm.  hm  is  iiiieoswtf 
ahle.  Meanwhile  is  he  learned  in 
the  interests  of  the  State?  Can  he 
arifue  a  point  upon  the  public  eco- 
nomy? You  sec  what  a  host  of 
Babies  is  retjuired,  what  a  hoat  of 
impeaehments,  sentences,  execu- 
ticms,  before  the  com  in  on  wealth  can 
reassunio  its  ancient  integrity!— 
Wliat!  s^hall  I  esteem  as  proconsuls, 
as  jTovernors,  those  who  tor  that  end 
only  deem  theniseUes  invested  willi 
lieutenancies  or  great  seuntorial  ap- 
j)olntnuntb — tliat  they  may  gor^'c 
thl•m^elveN  witli  the  proviuciallux- 
uries  and  wealth  r  So  doubt  you 
heard  in  wliat  way  our  fiiend'the 
phih.sopher  pave  the  place  of  pra*- 
lorian  ]>refect  to  one  wlio  but  three 
days  before  was  a  Y)nukrii[it — insol- 
vent, by  (i — ,  and  a  boirgar;  be  not 
you  eontent— lliat  i^ame  irentleinan 
is  now  as  lich  as  a  prefect  should 
be ;  and  ha^  been  so,  I  tell  you,  any 
time  these  three  days.  And  how,  1 
l>ray  you,  how— how,  my  irood  sir  r 
J  low  but  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
]»ro\inres,  and  the  marrow  of  their 
hemes  r— But  no  matter,  let  them  be 
rieh ;  let  them  be  blood-suckers;  so 
mueh,  (iod  willing,  shall  they  re- 
irorire  into  the  treasury  of  the  em- 
i»ire.  Let  but  Heaven  smile  upon 
our  party,  and  tlie  Cassinni  shall  re- 
turn to  the  republic  its  old  iniper* 
Minal  su]U'emaey.'* 

IJut  Heaven  did  no/ smile;  nor  did 
man.  Home  heard  with  bitter  indi^- 
i.ation  of  this  old  traitor's  iui;rati- 
tude,  and  his  fal^o  mask  of  republi- 
can ei\i»*m.  l-^xcepting  Marcus  Au- 
rrlius  himself,  not  one  man  bul 
thirsted  for  revenffe.  And  that  was 
s(«on  (d)tained.  He  and  all  his  sup- 
j>orters,  one  after  the  other,  rapidly 
fell  (as  IMareus  had  predicted)  into 
snares  laid  by  the  oIKeers  who  con- 
tinued true  to  their  allegiance.  Ex- 
empt the  family  and  household  of 
Cussius,  there  remained  in  a  short 
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peror.  In  them  centred  the  last  ar- 
rears of  hope  and  fear— of  chastise- 
ment or  pardon — depending  upon 
this  memorable  revolt  And  about 
the  disposal  of  their  persons  arose 
the  final  question  to  which  the  case 
gave  birtli.  The  letters  yet  remain 
in  which  the  several  parties  interest- 
ed gave  utterance  to  the  passions 
which  possessed  them.  I'austina, 
the  Empress,  urged  her  husband  with 
feminine  violence  to  adopt  against 
his  prisoners  comprehensive  acts  of 
vengeance.  "  Noli  parcere  homini- 
bus,"  says  she,  "  qui  libi  non  peper- 
cerunt  ,*  et  nee  mihi  nee  filiis  nostris 
parcerent,  si  vicissent."  And  else- 
where she  irritates  his  wrath  against 
the  army  as  accomplices  for  the  time 
—and  as  a  body  of  men  •*  qui,  nisi 
opprlmuntur,  opprlmunt."  We  may 
be  sure  of  the  result.  After  com- 
mending her  zeal  for  her  own  family, 
he  says,  ••  Ego  vero  et  ejus  liberis 
parcam,  et  genero,  et  uxori ;  et  ad 
senatum  scribam  nc  aut  proscriptio 
gravior  sit,  aut  pcena  crudelior;" 
adding  that,  had  his  councils  pre* 


vailed,  not  even  Cassius  himself 
should  have  perished.  As  to  his 
relatives,  why  (he  asks)  should  I 
speak  of  pardon  to  them,  who  indeed 
have  done  no  wrong — and  are  blame- 
less even  in  purpose  ?  Accordingly 
his  letter  of  intercession  to  the  se- 
nate protests — that,  so  far  from  ask- 
ing for  further  victims  to  the  crime 
ofAvidius  Cassius,  would  to  God  he 
could  call  back  from  the  dead  many 
of  those  who  had  fallen !  With  Im* 
meuse  applause,  and  with  turbulent 
acclamations,  the  Senate  granted  all 
his  requests  *'  in  consideration  of  his 
philosophy,  of  his  loDg-sufi'ering,  of 
his  learning  and  accomplishments, 
of  his  nobility,  of  his  innocence." 
And  until  a  monster  arose  who  de- 
lighted in  the  blood  of  the  guiltless, 
it  is  recorded  that  the  posterity  of 
Avidius  Cassius  lived  m  security, 
and  were  admitted  to  honours  and 
public  distinctions  by  favour  of  him 
whose  life  and  empire  that  memor- 
able traitor  had  sought  to  undermine 
under  the  favour  of  his  guilelesi 
master's  too  confiding  magnanhnity. 


GREGORY  UIPKINfl,  ESQttRfi,  SURNAMBD  THE  UNLUCKY. 

Chap.  I. 


There  is  a  grave,  respectable  kind 
of  nonsense  talked  by  grave  respect- 
able persons,  when  the  undoing  of 
some  dear  friend  is  tlie  subject, 
which  is  sure  to  make  it  out  that 
"it  was  all  his  own  fault."  And  a  con- 
venient aphorism  it  is,  when  they 
think  it  prudent  to  leave  their  dear 
friend  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty, 
which,  according  to  their  amiable 
hypothesis,  he  has  brought  on  him- 
self. But  I,  Gregory  llipkins  the 
Unlucky,  deny  the  doctrine.  I  as- 
sert, that  in  ten  cases  out  of  twelve, 
it  is  a  man's  luck  that  strands  him 
on  the  sands  and  shallows  of  his  ez- 
ibtence.  Individuals  there  are,  whom 
nature,  in  her  grand  scheme,  seems 
to  have  made  the  pegs  whereon  she 
hangs  the  evils  requisite  to  complete 
it. 

If  Theophrastus  had  obliged  us 
amongst  the  huge  budget  of  charac- 
teristics he  has  left  us,  with  those  of 
an  unlucky  man,  they  would  probably 
bare  tun  thus : — The  Unlucky  man 


is  one  (r^^Sr^c  T(V  eT»s^  who,  hastening 
at  the  very  last  hour  to  give  pledges 
of  prosecution,  meets  on  the  way 
some  one  (0'u»0i^««-«««;)  who  detains 
him  with  a  long  story  of  a  naval  ac- 
tion, which  has  just  reached  the 
Pira'UH,  till  he  is  too  late,  and  has 
to  pay  a  thousand  drachmas  to  his 
adversary— or  one,  who  havitig  pur- 
chased a  new  vestment  to  appear  as 
a  witness  before  the  dicaats,  on 
coming  out  of  the  bath,  finds  that  a 
thief  has  walked  off  witli  it — or  one, 
who  turning  into  another  street,  to 
avoid  an  ill-favoured  acquaintance, 
perceives  that  he  has  thrust  himself 
into  a  cul-de-sac,  whilst  his  creditor 
is  waiting  for  him  at  the  entrance. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  real  adver- 
sities of  life.  The  same  Gregory 
Uipkius  maintains,  that  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  have  beebpredestined 
to  mishap  from  their  birth  upwards 
— gifted  with  an  at^viUidA^sst  \s&A^ 


or  WO,  lite  ibj  phlloiopbM  ailgh. 
HU  »  reri  hta  „„„,  „j  ,„  J. 
«n.«orj.  upon  th,  nl,,,,.  „„„ 
Bovud  then  to  prove  to  ue  that  I 
b.™  btooght  It  .11  on  oy»lf.  Ad 
nimble  judg«,  of  the  glm,  when 
ge  c«d.  .re  down  on*l,e  Ubl™ 

«M,  doomed  to  pi,.  In  the  loeW  1 
"M;  Or.de.  of  retroepecil.erti:  i 
Jon,  hu  not  iti,i,„„  d„gp,d  hta 

S^^'l'  SJ^I'-lionndtafhin.  u 
the  Fury  did  Create.  P  TheeMllo.t    t 
»»iorid,ofb|.ehlldh„.d,.^K 
S?  l"'«g»!"li»rton.l,'ln«lot.a 
•mn.  exnrted  for  broken  window.    L 
•jUio  nere  pre.umptlon  of  belnj    i 

"Jl«iijltto.,ulB,„d£rpJd™  ; 
»^t,orof„,„p';.r„„„dl.u,    « 

nMphjhniof„i..d.ontur.._„|.  Ui 
•O^MUltlei,    pettr    nhchiuicea     Ai 

!SSr"%,«?^.""-.'""'l»"or.    It. 
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change  that  happens  to  a  thing,  whe- 
ther sentient  or  inanimate,  being 
only  explicable  by  the  action  of 
something  external  upon  it.  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  true  church  respect- 
ing luck  is  this — that  your  weal  or 
woe  depends  on  certain  relative  po- 
sitions you  hold  involuntarily,  or 
have  chosen  spontaneously,  to  that 
which  is  proximately  the  cause  of 
that  weal  or  woe.  It,  by  your  own 
free  agency,  your  juxta-position  to 
that  which  produces  ill,  has  brought 
that  ill  upon  you,  you  are  the  arclii- 
tect  of  your  own  misery.  And  of 
this,  the  world  in  its  wonted  tender- 
ness to  misfortune,  will  be  sure  to 
remind  you.  But  if,  wedged  in  by  a 
coercive  force  of  circumstances, 
which  you  could  neither  evade  nor 
resist,  you  have  been  compelled  into 
that  disastrous  proximity,  you  may 
call  it,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  ill- 


luck  ;  it  being  the  necessary  dispo- 
sition of  things,  to  wliich  your  con- 
sent was  never  asked.  And  this  is 
what,  in  all  ages,  mankind  have  un- 
derstood by  luck.  It  is  the  Fate  of 
Homer,  the  )<»>i  of  the  Greek  Tra« 
gedy,  the  destiny  that  hunted  down 
the  house  of  Atreus — the  necessity 
whose  scythed  chariot  cuts  down 
the  hopes  and  prosperities  of  man— 
the  irreversible  decree,  that  went 
forth  from  the  bee  inning,  containing 
and  controlling  all  things  within  its 
chain  of  adamant.  This  is  the  Hip- 
kinean  theory — nor  has  Hipkins  the 
Unlucky  found  it  without  its  uses. 
In  sorrow,  penury,  the  desertion  of 
friends,  and  every  circumstance  of 
outward  evil,  he  has  called  to  mind 
the  forced  proximities  of  his  lot,  and 
derived  comfort  from  the  reflec* 
tion. 


Chap.  IL 


In  an  evil  hour,  I  chose  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Bar.  Without  a  friendly 
star,  and  guided  only  by  the  flicker- 
ing taper  of  my  own  understanding, 
I  scrambled  over  its  rugged  roadi 
and  through  its  deep  slougiis — from 
practice  to  doctrine->-from  dry  pre- 
cedents and  mishapen  forms  to  some 
obscurely-perceived  principle,  tliat 
shot  an  uncertain  ray  on  the  chaos 
which  they  told  me  was  the  law  of 
England.  Happier  circumstances 
would  have  given  a  happier  direc- 
tion, or  at  least  more  of  system  and 
regularity,  to  my  studies.  It  is  not 
true,  oh  ye  assertors  of  general  pro- 
positions, that  poverty  stimulates 
to  exertion — it  retards — it  deadens 
exertion.  It  brings  down  the  clear 
spirit  from  its  ethereal  aspirations  to 
commune  with  eross  and  earthward 
cures.  At  leugtu,  however,  I  reach- 
ed tlie  Bar,  the  terminus  a  quo,  Alas  1 
the  terminus  in  rjuem  was  dark  and 
distant.  The  decease  of  the  indivi- 
dual, two  days  after  my  call,  who  to 
that  day  had  scantily  supplied  the 
indispensable  expenses  of  my  edu- 
cation from  a  stock  which  they  had 
already  exhausted,  left  me  nearly  in 
the  condition  that  suggested  Jaf- 
fier's  bitter  thanksgiving  to  heaven* 
that  he  had  not  a  ducat.  He  was  not 
my  parent,  nor  did  I  ever  know  thtt 
load  one.    The  want,  however,  di 


parental  kindness  I  never  felt,  for  he 
was  in  all  other  respects  a  parent^ 
and  all  he  had  was  expendea  upon 
my  ill-starred  ambition.  On  the  6th 
day  of  June,  therefore,  1800, 1  awoke 
one  fine  morning  in  Trinity  Term, 
with  the  sum  of  seven  guineas  in  my 

Socket.  It  was  a  slender  capital, 
ut  the  last  offices  to  my  departed 
friend  absorbed  every  reflection; 
nor  was  it  till  a  week  afterwards 
that  I  stared  my  actual  situation  in 
the  face.  In  truth,  it  had  a  most 
repulsive  look.  I  was  drifting  into 
deep  water  in  a  frail  canoe,  with 
scarce  a  pair  of  paddles  to  guide  it ; 
— no  being  who  cared  for  m^  and 
no  "  revenue  but  my  good  ^rtrilB  to 
feed  and  clothe  me. 

This  accursed  profession  too — re* 
quiring  an  outlay  of  money  so  far 
beyond  my  means,  my  dreams  even, 
of  obtaining ; — but  it  was  my  choice 
— a  boyish  choice  from  which  good 
advice  might  have  diverted  me.  And 
here  1  cannot  but  recur  to  the  first 
determination  of  my  mind  towards 
the  Bar,  partly  because  it  shews 
what  paltry  accidents,  at  a  given  p^ 
riod  of  our  existence,  irretrievably 
dispose  of  the  rest  of  it,  and  partly 
because  it  is  illustrative  of  the  afore* 
said  theo^Y  ^^  eQ^t\vw>^vt'«&»  '^>alSsa^. 


•  ;  .•  (\ri">r;i  H'j'7.i,L<f  7^.<ifj'iiri,s'truff)ii€d the  Unlucky. 

wa^     <io-i'iy,    nay,    iiu  oiivt  nifutly  tbiit  blofisomed  in  the  patlis 

,  , ,'  . ;..'  •  lu  iln'  u'lwn-hall.  tlu*  noise  early  immliuod  I    beuealh  ll 

niidilumuiiioi  ilii'.V^f»i/iNlu'iiii(hi'ani  webbed  ruut8,ho\v  ofl  have  bi 

(li•^li!.cll^  ini'viiy  .ip.iiiiiuui.      I'IiIn  tlic  bij^bs  of  pluudered  ^uitoi 

rsri'iiiii^tant-c  mi^:;«'.-um1  to  lui',  tbat  otteutr  still,  Uiu  subdued  au(] 

1  \\\Vz\\\  a^  well  iicir  lilt*  tiicil  ot  a  bik^b  of  tbe  fatnitdied barribtei 

ni'i  jiiin^   r.i-.',  wliiili  liati  I'xcitrd  iby  dreary  pavement — tbe  tea 

uitMt  »'\iM  .latioii.  I  iln'i«ioi»'6.«iiU'i»-  iii;^  down  bis  cheek,  as,  whli 

'/I'd  in}^rit    in,  and  l>i':;.iu  to  take  utbs  of  heart,  he   bethinkH 

n»nn'   iiiitri^i   in   the  jnoii-iMling:^.  how  be  isi  to  provide  for  the  i 

Om'  kA  lin'  h'.nlfis  K)\\\\i»  C'iiiuit  was  ties  of  ibe  day  !  Graveof  my  s 

fi  pio^y  iini::-\iin(led  >«  r_ri*aiit»  wliose  prtispects,  I  have  noiv  left  ih 

imwiMN  in  addii'-siiiLT  tin'  Jury,  and  even  now  the  paui>8  of  that 

e:iM' inid  iiii)iiid('iin' in  pii/./lin<;  and  state,  balf  aspiration,    half  ( 

iii-<r<iii(-iTtiiiu    an    aihcise    witness,  (bow  inurb  worse  tliau  fixed 

Sf:-inrd.  to  my  nntniori'd  apineben-  iudii^euce,)  8till  recur  to  mc 

hi'Mi,  till'  |>iTi<Mti«)n  ot  lonii'^ie  ta-  h'gend  of  some  fearful  drean 

lent ;  and  stiaiiirc  as  it  is,  the  voice  One  afternoon,  (the  inuru 

nnti  niaiiitrr  ol  tliis  imtnoh  rciaiii(>d  been  consumed  in  one  of  tl 

thi'ir  hoid  upon  my  )iidL.nieiit,  lont;  retjuited  pilifnmages  to  \Ve8t 

after  it  had  bfcotni^  nunerNuiit  witli  liail.)  I  was  broiling   my  di 

Iwiti  r  nindi'Is.     I  Mile  xn-.a-  »  nonu[b  tbe  bonudess  fire  ot"  my  ch 

ti»   liini,   liinicdvcr,  t«)    (l:*<i-('in    the  wiien  a  donble  rap  iiiterrui 

IP. ml. IT  ot   -niii'M^  niaikt'd   on  bi-»  culinary  laboure.     Having  i 

luii  I.     My\nu;hliil  t-mulaiion  wa.'.  an-swer  it,  with  no  great  alac 

in-»iuitly  ill  a  bla/r  :  ;.ud,  (  oirrudo-  deed,  for  L  bad  few  visitors  bi 

likf,  I  -a'.'!.  I  too  wi;;  JM'a  l)arri>ter!  imagine  my  surpriiie,  when  a 

'I'hus  I  »'\rIaiunMl  in  my  f.>oli«*bn('.ss  uey's  clerk,  walking  Into  m; 

-  and  ilius  my  doins  were  blindly  laid  a  brief  on  my  table,  aii 

li.M'd  upon  the  protrssion,  that  was  of  six  piineas,  with  the  usua 

tin'  ronuT-^ioin*  of  my  I'lil  foiiinies.  numerary  balf*crowu  for  tht 

Net  thou-^h  1  lM>i:an  under  ail  tbe  and  then  hastily  descended  tl 

di-((Mjra^i'iiM'nr>  «•!  pi'niiry,  1  abated  case.    Whh  it  a  dream,  or,  bei 

no:  oni*  Jot   of   heait   or  Impe.      1  than  never, bud  merit  been  di 

])ridcd   m\Noif    upon    an    «\relleiit  ed, — or  wa^  itamibtake  ?    Tl; 

rlas^iral  cduiation,  and  u]>on  tins  I  bypotbesib  wa»  little  to  my  n 

bad   LMaiii  ll  a  re^}»»■l  labie  -ttHk  of  1  would  not  entertain  it  for 

innii'a  ipii   jinc.      Nor  v\..s  1  ji  .str<tn-  nuMil.       L   pretend   not   to    d 

piTio  ^onu' iau-i  na!  i'»in\  uiiiMif*,  tiiat  what  I  ieit.     TJie  returning' 

vwn  v\ith  '.•nil  iim-ijii.-.i  rhanciS,  I  tide  of  bope  and  joy  rushed  t 

o'l  .lit  and  »'•.  nioii' -iiould.  ili-uini  e  iny  franu'.     Ve,  who  endea^ 

ll:'*  .  ic.iiiM  hiiii!>i  :   ot  jii\  lonspi-ii-  franu' a  coiu'eption  of  the  fee 

t«»i  .     I-  u  In  ;i  r,i.-'  tiii'i  \.y%'  .-xiio-  a  yi»un^  i^arri^te^  when  his  fii 

i:i^in.     I  .».  t.i.M  ..".  my  :::;«nd.nu-e  in  j^ri-els  bis  eye.H, — abandon   tli 

i»n'  ( 'oui  \.  \\ .!    :'.'n  miif.  d.  In  ni  atii-r  'l'he\  are  not  to  be  portrayed 

trim,  1    ^a^    auui :    till'    nnilistin-  limiu'r.     Six  guineas — precui 

trui-lM'd  o.Tuji.oif-.  ot   r.«-  'i.M-k  rt»\v'.  bumlrrds  nniie,  bid  in   the  ' 

J«iin    a'ur    trr'n,    I   an  .wi-ird   tli-.'  Wt;nd)  of  tbe  future — it  wa!4  H 

u-^n:ii   pjr-:ionol  Uif  (  hi"!  .Iiiv'iia'    -  even  to  eihtas}'.     My  slender 

*•  Ai!'    IM-.4   r«i  »ini\v',  -ii-  :  "    \\ith  ]>ui.se  bad  oeea>ioned  a  lonrr  K 

No,  my  I.Mi.l,"  :ind  inr  n*-.;:-!  how.  sit>n  of  payment  to  my  puoi 

[l«!»'i   .'•?«•!    iiMii!,  I   lixii  i.v'd  to  tiie  dr«'t?<,  .siie   herself    strus^elin 

i"-!^    :■..!    ula'.l.i  al  ii^ioM>  of  my  the  ills  of  jioverty,  and  a  br 

♦  ••Mow-i'.ji.oiH,  I;,  our  tonmniu  want  little  tMU's.     I  tlew across  the 

<»t    >'nr,',^.       I.iilif    K,{   hrait,   and  (d'  the  inner  Temple  to  her  h 

b.n-K«M|   villi  tin*  pt.i>s"<  ol'  friends  ai>ode,  reckless  ot  tbe  pota  of 

and    nniMitv,   thry  ronld    aiVoid    to  1   o\eriurned   in  my   way,   ai 

|-.'/uii.      It.  ni.«,  i'   wa-.  tin*  hiiU'rest  rapid  in  my  tli^bt  to  hear  th 

i)\  ironi«".     I  Vi. rd  V  kurw  \\vA\\v>\v,  vv^vUvuvsuf  ibojie  whose  equili 

liud  \\;»^  ai'i.r  !jinM"a^.d\\ow  Vs\wnx\<\  \  \va.v\  w\\isv\vy\vA,    \  >ittt^'^  V^j 
Jive    on   tbe  inoriow.     W  e^umw^Vet     Vav»  W\\  *iK  ^Xv^i.^j\v»^^^^^^^MB^ 
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gratitude  with  which  she  received 
them,  and  returned  to  my  chambers 
to  eat  my  meal,  or  rather  to  feed 
upon  the  folios  of  my  brief,  which  I 
Boon  began  to  unfold,  chinlcing  at 
the  same  time  the  two  remaining 
guineas,  as  they  discoursed  a  music 
not  the  less  eloquent  to  my  feelings 
for  the  pleasing  uses  to  which  the 
four  others  had  been  applied. — 
Treacherous  satisfaction  I  s»i«r  U»^. 
In  about  an  hour,  a  brisk  knocking 
announced  an  apparition  I  would 
gladly  have  exorcised  into  the  Red 
Sea.  It  was  the  Attorney  himsell; 
to  enquire  about  the  brief  which  his 
clerk  had  delivered  at  my  chambers, 
instead  of  the  contiguous  chambers, 
occupied  by  a  barrister  of  some 
standing ;  but  the  youth  had  assured 
me  he  had  been  particularly  directed 
to  my  chambers,  and  though  there 
was  no  name  of  counsel  on  tne  back, 
it  being  no  uncommon  omission,  I 
was  satisfied  that  it  had  arrived  at  its 
right  destination.    When  it  was  ex- 

Flained,  however,  by  my  new  visitor, 
made  what  I  conceived  every  re- 
quisite apology,  ingenuously  avow- 
ing, as  I  placed  the  residue  in  his 
hand,  the  appropriation  of  four  gui- 
neas, with  a  promise  in  a  few  days 
to  repay  him  the  deficiency.  ''  Settle 
that  matter,"  rejoined  the  churlish 
attorney,  «*  with  Mr  C .    I  shall 
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pay  him  the  two  guineas,  and  refer 
him  to  you  for  the  rest"  I  did  not 
quarrel  with  the  proposal,  assured^ 
that  there  was  not  a  man  of  honour* 
able  feelings  or  decent  manners  at 
the  English  Bar  who  would  think 
harshly  of  me  for  an  innocent  error. 
I  was  deceived.  The  English  Bar 
contained  many  such  persons,  and 
no  doubt  does  at  this  day.  No  sooner 
had  the  attorney  left  Mr  C— ,  than 
the  latter  rushed  in,  and,  in  no  mea- 
sured phrase,  began  abusing  me  for 
the  "  trick"  I  had  played  hkn.  The 
word  did  not  suit  me,  as  he  himself 
perceived  by  my  instant  application 
to  the  poker,  which  I  intended  mi^ 
king  the  arbiter  of  the  dispute,  had 
he  not  sullenly  retired.  His  brutish- 
ness  drove  me  to  the  expedient  of 
pawning  the  only  legacy  of  my  de- 
ceased triend,  a  silver  hunting  watch, 
a  resource  of  no  mean  use  in  the 
ways  and  means  of  one  so  unencum- 
bered with  wealth. 

In  itself  the  incident  of  the  brief 
was  insignificant,  and  so  I  considered 
it  at  the  time.  It  proved  afterwards 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  those  inauspi- 
cious contiguities,  which  I  call  iLir- 
LucK.  Their  sinister  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  Gregory  Hipkins, 
will  not  be  denied  even  by  those  who 
reject  his  theory. 


Chap.  III. 


So  far  forth,  ye  impugners  of  the 
Hipkinean  hypothesis,  my  conduct 
has  not  been  my  fate.  Nor,  perhaps, 
shall  I  be  found  more  the  accomplice 
of  my  own  evil  fortunes  in  the  se- 
quel. By  some  means  hardly  worth 
specifying,  but  chiefly  through  the 
kindness  of  one  who  himself  wanted 
the  little  aid  he  imparted,  I  was  ena- 
bled to  join  the  Circuit.  I  arrived  at 
Maidstone  just  as  the  Bar  were  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner,  of  course  taking 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  as  became 
a  decorous  junior.  To  my  infinite 
astonishment,  however,  my  recep- 
tion was  a  freezing  one.  No  hand, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  was 
stretched  out  to  greet  me.  It  was 
clear  I  had  incurred  what  might  be 
called  a  professional  proscription. 
How  I  haa  incurred  it  was  a  myste- 
ry. I  ate  my  dinner  notwithstanding, 
but  no  one,  I  obserred;  asked  m^  to 


join  in  a  glass  of  wine,  or  addressed 
to  me  one  syllable  of  discourse,  lliis 
was  perplexing,  and  I  remained  for 
some  minutes  in  no  very  enviable 
state  of  feeling.  Yet  my  own  bosom 
knew  no  ill,  and  I  shrunk  not  from 
the  studied  contempt  of  which  I  was 
the  object  At  last  observing  a  bar- 
rister, whose  looks  I  did  not  dislike, 
leaving  the  room,  I  followed  him, 
trusting  to  find  in  him  some  sympa- 
thy for  a  young  man,  who  had  inno- 
centiy  fallen  under  condemnation, 
and  besought  him  to  explain  the 
mystery. 

*<  Mr  Hipkins,  is  it  possible,"  he 
said,  **  you  should  be  unapprlMd  of 
our  determination  after  dinner  to 
discuss  your  admissibility  to  the  Gfa*- 
cuiutable?" 

*<  AdmissibUity  I    Is  it  called  in 


Kor  WW  h  loitf  before  I  obt 
In  Ml  own  bana-wrtting,  tha  s' 


ineDUTitter, not euteriD^ into  mf  « 

reflnementB,  abru)^)!  up  hia  shout  ii 

ders,  and  went  his  wuj,    I  retired  d 

alio,  vith  the  tirofuld  reaolve  to  bid  n 

adieu  to  Bar  and  bBrriilen,  after  I  o 

had  obtdned  from  the  penon,  whoM  a 

Inanipicloiu  proximity  to  my  duun-  tl 

ben  bad  brought  thia  persecution  on  k 

BIT  bead,  «  written  recantatian  of  n 

what  h«  had  a^d  to  my  prejudice;  a 

Itbeliiffdear  that  he  must  have  ap«>-  a 

ken  <n  me  vnMrly  and  untnur.  g 

*'  *     t  before  I  obtaioed,  * 

rriting,  the  stteata-  I 

la  atreogth  and  !i 

siw  be  wn  «  Polypfaemui,  (at  to  \ 

xoaim^r^  the  CyeltHM  would  have  i 

aapeafd  a  pollahea  gentleman  by  y 

Ina  ald^)  ano  might  have  jerked  me  h 

out  of  hla  window  had  be  been  u  - 

minded,  but   he   quailed  In  erery  fi 

Iloib  wUbt  be  was  wridne  and  sub^  li 

•citing  flA  document  of  his  tbame.  \ 

TUa  rinatandy  forwarded  to  the  e 

aedorof  theClreui^by  whomi  was  1 

'jnoualy    acquitted,    and    Hr  h 

-  aerarely  stigmatized  for  bk  tl 

Chaf.  i 

this  time  aiDge  went  on  li 
B   tndUbrentI'     ^^ — 


with  me   tndUbrentI' 
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castrian  burr  of  tedious  delegates    feet  rhetorician ;  whilst  Fox»  like  an 
from  the  clothing  districts.     Foz^    athlete,  threw  aside  the  ornaments  of 
Pitt,  Windham,  were  in  the  fulness    rhetoric  as  so  many  encumbrances  to 
of  ^eir  fame,  and  the  setting  glories    the  muscular  play  of  his  limbs.    It 
of  Burke  were  still  above  the  hori-    was  this  circumstance  that  diminish- 
zon.  I  observed  the  reporters  plying    ed  the  value  of  my  services  as  a  re- 
their  nightly  labours,  and  under-     porter.   There  was  another.    I  could 
standing  that  they  were  not  badly     make  no  hand  of  the  second  and  third 
paid,  again  I  said  with  Corregio,  '*  I    rate  speakers.    If  I  abridged  them, 
too  will  be  a  reporter."    I  could  not,     they  complained  of  being  mutilated, 
it  is  true,  write  short-hand,  but  I     If  I  served  them  up  their  own  una- 
could  rely  upon  a  strong  memory,     dulterated  nonsense  in  its  primitive 
having  more  than  once  borne  away    state,  they  vowed  they  were  misre- 
an  entire  speech  of  one  of  those  great    presented.    It  chanced,  that  in  the 
men  with  a  truth   and  fidelity  that     ordinary  routine  of  duty,  I  had  tore- 
rendered  it  at  once,  as  a  verbal  and    port  the  speech  of  a  member  whom 
intellectual  copy,  far  superior  to  the    I  could  not  well  hear,  and  who  was 
reports  of  the  papers.     In  particu-    supporting  a  certain  job  with  all  his 
lar,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  pecu-    might  and  main.     Finding  the  effort 
liar  character  of  Fox  as  a  speaker,    to  follow  him  painful  in  the  extreme, 
having  often  heard  it  remarked,  that    I  asked  a  person  who  sat  next  to  me, 
it  resembled  that  of  Demosthenes,    if  he  had  collected  the  substance  of 
I  found  the  parallel,  however,  erro-    what  he  had  said.     My  informant,  as 
neous.    In  appalling  or  sarcastic  in-    I  afterwards  learned,  was  adverse  to 
terrogatory, m rapialightning flashes    the  job, — and,  unfortunately,  so  im- 
of  indignation,  withering  where  it    pregnated  with  the  arguments  ag^st 
fell,  there  was  some  analogy.    But    it,  Uiat  he  began  instantly  to  state 
the  compression  of  Demosthenes,    them  one  after  another.    I  took  it 
close    and    adamantine^ — even    the    for  granted  they  were  those  of  the 
graces,  equally  the  result  of  severe,    inaudible  member,  whom  he  per* 

Eerhaps  midnight  toil,  that  play  over  haps  might  have  heard  more  dit- 
is  discourses,  like  the  smiles  of  the  tinctly  than  I  could,  from  having  the 
terrific  ocean,  rendered  his  manner  advantage  of  quicker  organs ;  and 
unlike  that  of  Fox,  whose  eloquence,  with  this  impression,  hastened  with 
seemingly  impeded  by  the  rapidity  my  report  to  the  office.  The  next 
of  his  conceptions,  and  like  a  great  morning,  the  orator  figured  as  a  pow- 
stream  hiding  itself  among  tangled  erful  opponent  of  the  job  he  had 
thickets,  ana  then  re-appearing  in  supported  through  thick  and  thin.  I 
its  full  expanse  of  waters,  rushed  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  resign  my 
forth  like  a  torrent  from  his  soul.  post.  Such  was  the  sinister  result 
In  Fox's  reasoning,  I  thought  also  of  a  mere  casual  proximity  to  the 
that  I  could  discover  what  was  too  officious  gentleman,  who  so  kindly 
evanescent  for  the  commonplace  re*  led  me  into  the  error, 
porter,  a  refined  logic,  conducting  to  And  now,  the  demon  of  contiguity 
the  most  beautiful  of  moral  demon-  seemed  disposed  to  assist  me  in  re- 
strations.  pairing  the  ills  he  had  done  me.    At 

Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  friend's  house,  I  was  seated  next 
saw  my  specimen,  and  forthwith  I  to  his  daughter,  who  was  likely, 
became  a  reporter.  I  did  not  sue-  on  the  expected  demise  of  a  relative, 
ceed  quite  so  well  with  Pitt.  The  to  be  possessed  of  a  tolerable  for- 
impression  produced  by  one  of  his  tune,  I  met  her  at  the  same  table 
speeches  on  my  mind  was  that  of  a  frequently,  each  time  contriving  to 
pageant,  or  a  procession  of  beautiful  sit  next  to  her.  She  was  what  people 
figures,  like  those  which  embellish  call  sensible ;  that  is,  she  spoke  com- 
the  friezes  of  an  ancient  temple,  mon  things  on  common  subjects  ; — 
Every  word,  by  a  miraculous  collo-  nor  did  I  like  her  the  worse  for  not 
cation,  found  its  place— yet,  as  a  being  crammed  with  reading.  My 
whole,  it  was  too  uniform  and  fin-  assiduities  pleased  her,  and — we 
ished,  and  with  too  few  under  parts,  were  married, 
to  sink  deeply  into  the  memory.  No  mortal  man  could  feel  moc^ 
which  requires  frequent  contrasts  to  «eTi%\\.vi  ^\^  \>\^\x«2DKv>CvyD^XA  '^\&»s:<e\ft^ 
mdik    la  a  wordi  Pitt  was  the  pet^    ^\a\«,\X»aiOt«^Q►x^^^a^^J«a^'^^ 


iateTlm,  m  icantj  atlpeud  to  live  on, 
ExpecUtinD  Is  a  fioe  glitteriDg  thing, 
but  K  most  lorrf  purveyor  for  Imme- 
diate miiti.  I  was  in  reality  a  pen- 
•iooer  upon  mj  wlfe'a  capricM,  of 
which)  to  aaj  tho  truth,  she  hkd  no 
acantf  aaaortmenL 

I  had  aj  cure,  however.  It  warn 
to  set  Into  the  good  booln  of  the 
uncle,  whoM  will  wh  In  a  ihoit  time 
to  be  the  comucopls  to  render  ut 
•H7  and  tffluenL  We  spent  much 
•f  OUT  time  ethit  rilla,  near  London. 
He  w«  a  Ueuteaant- Colonel  In  the 
India  Hrrice,  and  a  bachelor)  and 
baring  acraped  together  a  few  iaca 
of  mpeea,  he  haa  returned  with  • 
aallow  complexion,  and  the  reduced 
pordoB  of  liver  uauallf  brought 
back  to  England  hj  old  lodlani.  It 
waa  In  IruUi  an  eaaj  commerce  we 
bad  to  carry  on;  onourpar^tohear 
bis  militarj  adventurei,  surpaating 
every  thing  the  world  of  fiction 
or  reality  hid  beretofore  yielded,— 
on  his,  to  recouDt  tbam  from  morn 
to  night.  A  mibt  gloriotiu  of  this 
deacnptlon  would  have  been  a  trea- 
■ure  to  Plauttts  or  Ben  Jonsan.  He 
ileod  nine  hours  up  to  the  ueclc  In 
water  at  the  first  breach  InSertngapa- 
tan— hralced  tigers  full  In  tlie  face. 
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at  certain  periods,  leads  the  play- 
going  part  of  the  public  by  the  nose, 
and  nils  the  theatres  to  overflowing. 
We  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  pit, 
without  any  accident  worth  men- 
tioniog,  unless  it  was  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  shawl  from  my  wife's 
shoulders,  the  gift  of  our  dear  de- 
parted uncle,  who  had  scaled  the 
walls  of  a  zenana,  to  receive  it  as  a 

gift  from  the  fair  hands  of  a  rich 
legum,  who  was  in  love  with  him, 
having  first  put  to  death  half-a- dozen 
Mussulman  guards,  who,  with  naked 
scimitars,  opposed  his  entrance. 

We  were  not  so  fortunate  in  get- 
ting out  The  inconvenient  vomi- 
tories of  a  London  playhouse  are 
proverbial.  Qn  this  occasion  there 
was  such  a  pressure,  that  Mrs  Hip- 
kins  found  great  dlflliculty  in  keep- 
ing hold  of  my  arm,  and  I  had  to 
endure  grumblings  of  the  true  con- 
jugal kind  without  end — '*  Dear  me, 
Gregory,  how  can  you  be  so  stupid 
—Lord,  how  you  pull — Heavens, 
why  don't  you  come  on  I  "  I  could 
get  on  no  farther.  There  had  been 
seated  next  to  me  *a  person  with  a 
wooden  leg,  which  had  more  than 
once  bruised  my  shins  during  the 
performance,  and,  bv  its  accursed 
proximity,  was  still  destined  to  tor- 
ment me ;  for  it  had  fixed  itself  up- 
on my  foot,  and  kept  me  immo- 
vable, and  in  great  agony,  till  the  tide 
of  human  beings  passed  by,  separa- 
ting  my  wife  from  me,  and  carrying 
that  gentle  creature  onwards  in  its 
vortex.  In  vain  I  remonstrated, 
bellowed,  swore — ^he  himself  could 
not  stir,  for  a  contiguous  door-post, 
behind  which  the  crowd  had  jam- 
med him.  At  length  he  released  me, 
and  again  feeling  the  pressure  of  a 
female  arm  upon  my  own,  I  hobbled 
on,  deeming  myself  not  unfortunate 
In  having  so  soon  been  rejoined  by 
Mrs  Hipkins.     At  this  moment,  a 

Sressure  of  the  hand,  somewhat  ten- 
erer  than  betokens  the  second 
posUmatrimonial  year  of  couples 
much  more  tender  than  Mr  and 
Mrs  Gregory  Hipkins,  induced  me 
to  turn  my  face  towards  her.  Un- 
speakable horror — one  moment  for 
the  maffic  pen  of  Spenser  to  paint 
me  the  lineaments  of  the  foulest  of 
hags,  that  ogled,  as  I  bent  my  head 
beneath  a  flaunting,  tawdry  bonnet, 
wftb  a  gt\n  that  revealed  teeth  of 
^rwj  bSb,  BhBpe,  and  hue,  huddled 


together  like  gravestones  that  had 
felt  the  upheaving  of  an  earthquake 
—and  breathine — powers  of  heaven, 
rather  of  hell  — such  vapours  as 
were  never  brushed  from  the  un- 
wholesome fens  of  Sierra  Leone  it- 
self—** Dear  Gregory,"  she  croaked, 
'*  beloved,  have  I  found  you  at  last?*' 
She  must  have  cauj^ht  my  name 
from  my  wife,  as  she  followed  us,  on 
our  return  from  the  play,  into  the 
pit  avenue.  "  Dear  Gregory'* — 
Frantic  even  to  madness,  I  strove  to 
shake  her  off,  with  efforts  almost 
supernatural ;  but  she  clung  to  me 
as  the  venomed  shirt  to  Alcldes,  re- 
newing her  unearthly  raptures,  and 
beseeching  me  not  to  desert  her,  in 
tones  or  rather  howls,  of  so  un- 
usual a  kind,  as  to  invite  a  crowd  of 
linkboys  and  hackney- coachmen  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  spectacle. 
The  philosophy  of  the  moment  is 
the  best  in  these  cases.  *'  It  is  a 
poor  unhappy  maniac,"  I  said,  walk- 
ing quietly  homewards,  and  hanging 
down  my  ears,  as  Horace  did,  when 
he  vainly  strove  to  shake  off  the 
friend  he  met  in  the  Via  Sacra  of 
Rome.  But  did  my  eyes  deceive 
me  ?  No ;  they  did  not 

A  few  yards  onwards,  and  not 
many  from  my  own  residence,  I 
could  perceive  Mrs  Gregory  Hip* 
kins  in  close  projrimitf/  to  a  tall  Irish 
hussar,  who  had  qat  7iext  her  at  the 
play.  She  was  leaning  on  his  arm, 
and  listening  to  his  discourse,  or 
rather  rhodomontade,  with  much 
earnestness.  The  proximitt/  of  per- 
son, too,  was  greater  than  was  re- 
quired in  the  casual  escort  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  a  lady  who  accidentally 
stood  in  need  of  his  protection.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  increasing  rap- 
tures of  the  hideous  Duessa  still 
sticking  to  my  arm,  attracted  the 
notice  of  my  wife  and  the  hussar, 
who  turned  back  to  have  their  share 
of  the  diversion. 

**  This  poor  wretch,"  I  said  to  Mrs 
Hipkins,  **  is  out  of  her  mind.  Com- 
mon humanity  will  not  suffer  me  to 
use  violent  means  of  getting  rid  of 
her." 

**  Oh,  Mr  Hipkins,"  replied  my 
amiable  spouse,  "  your  part  of  the 
piece  is  well  got  up.  An  old  at- 
tachment perhaps  "— — 

I  relished  her  lr<iw[  \s»lU^V%>^aA. 
\\ax  ol  \iw  'W^iwdNkdl  ^C^^'g^ 


ill 


.  ....MUbcn,  uuniii^  wtiicta  Mr8  Ore- 

j^ory  HipkiuR,  with  hor  one-eyed 
beau,  (1  forgut  to  ineutiuu  that  her 
Apollo  was  a  mutilated  Btatue,) 
walked  towards  my  )iouse  with  all 
pOBHible  composure.  Nor  was  it  but 
by  tlie  fortunate  accident  of  my  per- 
secutor's stumbling  on  a  broken 
ftart  of  the  pavement,  and  thereby 
osing  hold  of  my  arm,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  her  a  push  that  laid 
her  at  full  length  in  the  mud  that 
had  collected  in  the  chasm,  and 
breaking  away  from  her  in  the  midst 
of  mingled  moans  for  tlie  desertion 
of  "  her  Gregory,"  and  the  ruin  of 
her  gros  de  Naples  gown,  and  Brus- 
sels veil.  My  wife  was  at  the  door 
in  the  act  of  wishing  her  Damon 
goodnight;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  mode  of  wishing  it,  that 
"  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion." 
I  rushed  in— Mrs  Hipkiushad  S4|uat- 
tcd  herself  on  a  sofa.  She  sighed, 
as  vulgar  women  do  on  such  occa* 
siouB — alas  I  Gregory  Hipkins  Uie 
Unlucky  had  made  some  mouths 
before  the  pleasant  discovery  that 


ClIAl 

**  It  is  written,"  says  the  Turk. 
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Bed  fatalitj !— the  infernal  hag  that 
had  tormented  me  to  death  on  the 
night  of  the  play.  Seeing  the  chair 
next  my  own  unoccupied,  toad-like 
she  squatted  in  it  with  an  agility  of 
which  I  did  not  deem  her  capable, 
and  began  a  series  of  embraces — the 
mere  recollection  of  which/brings  a 
cold  fainting  sickness  over  me  even 
at  this  moment  I  brushed  them  off 
as  well  as  I  could ;  but  to  stop  her 
tonfl;ue,  whilst  it  was  revelling  in  the 
maddest  hyperboles  of  fondness,  was 
impossible.  "  Dear  Gregory— be- 
loved Gregory  I  We  meet  to  part  no 
more !  Cruel  man,  to  leave  me  in 
that  dirty  puddle — my  gros  de  Na- 
ples will  never  more  be  fit  to  wear." 

All  eyes  were  upon  me.  A  buzz 
went  round—"  A  pleasing  recogni- 
tion," said  one.  "  He  looks  con- 
foundedly sheepish,"  remarked  an- 
other. *'  His  wife  does  not  seem  over- 
pleased,"  said  a  third.  "  Wife  IV  ob- 
served a  fourth,  with  an  air  of  posi- 
tive information,  "  don't  you  see 
that  the  lady  who  is  just  arrived  is 
his  first  wife,  who  is  come  to  claim 
her  husband  ?  "  And  in  this  inter- 
pretation, which,  merely  implying 
that  I  was  guilty  of  bigamy,  recom- 
mended itself  by  its  simplicity,  every 
one  acquiesced.  Nav,  1  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  a  young  barrister  at  the 
end  of  the  table  laying  it  down  to  be 
a  felony,  and  quoting  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston's  case  to  prove  that  it  was 
clergyable. 

My  tormentor's  plate  being  laden 
with  meat,  I  had  a  short  respite 
whilst  she  devoured  it  The  farce, 
however,  which  was  so  highly 
amusing  to  every  body  but  myself, 
was  soon  renewed,  and  motioning 
Mrs  Hipkins  to  follow  me,  I  endea- 
voured to  steal  away.  But  Mrs  Hip- 
kins,  amiable  woman,  not  wishing 
to  increase  the  uproar,  as  I  supposed, 
stirred  not,  and  the  frantic  bedlamite 
again  clung  round  me.  In  vain  I 
strove  to  impress  the  company  with 
the  obvious  fact,  that  the  woman  was 
insane.  Probably  I  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  not  the  unaccountable 
conduct  of  Mrs  Hipkins  encouraged 
a  theory  less  favourable  to  me.  Some, 


however,  were  candid  enough  to 
admit  the  insanity— but  they  be- 
lieved it  was  my  misconduct  that 
had  occasioned  it. 

The  hag  followed  me  into  the  High 
Street,  whither  I  had  betaken  my- 
self as  a  refuge,  and  renewed  her 
loathsome  endearments.  At  last, 
seeing  a  mob  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  a  mob  of  a  less  refi- 
ned class  collecting  around  us,  I 
thought  the  jest  was  oecoming  some- 
what too  serious,  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  a  constable  or  two,  who,  with 
some  difficulty,  took  her  into  cus- 
tody. Thus  the  affair  would  have 
ended,  had  it  been  that  of  any  other 
of  the  myriads  that  people  God's 
earth — but  Gregory  Hipkins  the  Un- 
lucky. The  sage  tribunal  of  every 
library,  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the 
Pump-room,  gave  it  against  me.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  I  had  married  a 
second  wife,  the  first  being  still  li- 
ving, which  the  young  barrister  had 
convinced  them  amounted  to  bigamy 
— having,  moreover,  clapped  my  first 
wife  into  prison  to  get  rid  of  her 
evidence.  The  lawyer  thought  that 
a  magistrate  should  call  on  me  to 
find  bail  —  others  thought  that  I 
ought  not  to  be  at  large  on  any  terms 
whatever. 

Conjugal  disputes  are  settled  or 
revived  at  night  I  bitterly  re- 
proached Mrs  Gregory  Hipkins.  She 
was  dreadfully  affected  by  my  re- 
proaches — and  went  to  sleep.  The 
next  morning  she  rose  early  to  take 
the  waters  at  the  pump-room.  Worn 
out  by  the  petty  persecutions  of  the 
preceding  day,  I  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  a  protracted  slumber.  I  could 
remark,  however,  that  she  was  a 
considerable  time  at  her  toilet — 
and  heard,  though  indistinctly,  a  con- 
fused noise  or  rustling,  and  a  stirring 
of  band-boxes  betokening  a  packing- 
up.  Nor  was  I  deceived.  On  going 
down  into  the  breakfast-room,  i 
learned  that  Mrs  Gregory  Hipkins 
and  Captain  Mahoney  had  departed 
four  hours  before,  seated  next  to 
each  other  in  a  post-dhaise. 


And  audi,  when  atmplf  bnld 
That  noble  brow  where  Qeni 
O'pr  thy  high  templH  sbed*  i 
Thr  dark  hair  •hadowtng  tba 
Or  looaen'd  from  Its  fillet,  flw 
Bnamour'd  of  thj  neck,  whei 
And  of  titj  boaom'a  comecral 
Tlien  like  Ihe  ndiant  daj  bedln 

O  Nature  I  Thou  of  lore  art  | 
Unto  thy  ckoaen  children ;  ai 
Tboa  oa  tkelr  favourite  bcei 
The  eteendal  light  of  besTea' 
Roeebuds,  whoee  bllaaful  bel 
Thou  bid'at  grow  on  tkelr  bo 
Aa  bj  Immortal  browa  In  kei 
Dlihevetl'd  Inatre,  under  thy 
Their  gtorioui  forebeada  crowi 


DiSiiaed  a  blearing  o'er  tbf  11 
Upgn  thine  infant  featurea  la 
The  moonshine  aleptf  and  ei 
Or  know,  or  foel  the  faces  re 
Where  thou  wert  ■mllJDg  on 
The  whole  bright  boat  of  facare: 

Thj  cradle  was  an  Urn  of  Li| 

While  guardian  Angela  gaaed 
Calm  without  shadow,  sweet 
Blest  in  th-i- >• — '  ■ 


The  radiant  child  comes  boundiDg  lilce  a  roe 
From  thicket  startled,  not  by  hunter*!  horn. 
But  flapping  stock-dove,  while  the  orient  glow^ 
Bathing  her  glad  cheeks  in  the  hues  of  mom. 
Dawns  through  the  veil  of  clustering  curls  iiislifllil 
That  hang  in  streamsift  e^«r  tar  iverjrbreas^ 
Qiitsiis—  br  tbm  white  becntjr  they  adorn  I 
TBI  snildenly  by  some  sweet  shame  opprest. 
Before  all  gazing  eyes  she  stands  in  graceful  rest. 

Like  some  still  image  by  the  sculptor  wrought, 
Dreaming  of  Cherub  near  the  throne  on  hign  ! 
And  now  impell'd  by  some  new  happy  thought, 
Behold  again  the  sportive  creature  nv 
Birdlike  away,  as  if  'tween  earth  and  sky 
Onwards  she  floated  on  air-woven  wines ; 
A  few  hush'd  moments  hovering  silently 
Like  lark  above  her  nest,  then  up  with  springs 
Like  the  same  Ijrrist  sweet  when  at  heaven  s  gate  she  sings. 

So  beautiful  her  bliss  that  tears  would  fall 
Sometimes,  in  sad  forebodings,  from  love's  eyes 
Fix*d  on  her  face  in  fear !  Heaven  might  recall. 
Her  parents  sigh'd  to  think,  back  to  the  skies 
Ere  long,  to  join  the  Choir  of  Harmonies, 
A  creature  too  ethereal  to  endure 
Earth's  cloudy  clime,  framed  for  the  sanctities 
Of  amaranthine  bowers,  where  all  is  sure. 
And  in  perpetual  youth  abide  the  peaceful  Pure. 

But  holy  apprehensions  aU  gave  way 
Before  the  wealth  of  life  that  overspread 
Aurora's  limbs,  and  like  a  garment  lay 
All  over  her  sweet  body,  as  If  shed 
By  dewy  sleep's  soft  hand,  down  from  her  head 
To  her  white  feet ;  and  sweeter  and  more  sweet 
She  rose,  by  happy  dreams  inspirited ; 
Her  heart  each  day  with  bolder  pulse  did  beat, 
And  health  was  in  the  glee  that  stirr'd  those  twinkling  feet. 

To  tall  slim  girlhood  grew  the  graceful  child. 
And  on  the  beauteous  brink  was  standing  now 
Of  womanhood,  when  mirth,  no  longer  wild. 
Softens  to  gladness  on  the  maiden's  brow. 
Who  well  her  native  dignity  doth  know; 
And  grave  thoughts  mix  with  gay,  within  the  light 
Of  long-lash'd  eyes  that  easily  o'erflow 
With  tears  that  blind  not  sacred  Pity's  sight — 
Oh  !  then  the  dim  stars  seem  even  lovelier  than  the  bright  1 

And  yet  Aurora  loved  to  shower  her  smiles 
That  sometimes  into  soft>toned  laughter  grew ; 
Nor  was  her  innocence  unskill'd  in  wiles 
Of  nature's  blameless  witchcraft ;  her  eyes  threw 
Their  lance-like  glances  dangerous  in  the  dew 
That  tipt  th'  ethereal  weapons  darting  round. 
And  ere  the  gaaer  rapt  his  peril  knew. 
For  heaven's  light  travels  faster  far  than  sounds 
His  panting  heart  received  tb^  Viam^^VciNA!^  '«^>xa^« 


FoTf;otten  nerer  more,  for  1)1 

Wu  she,  the]'  felt,  or  bwTen 

(Ah  me  !  from  bliss  oft  Bpriii 

Too  ex(iui«ite  oa  earth  e'er  to  I 

OFewI  tbrlcehsppyl  privl 
For  hours  on  hours  hy  her  r 
A  vestal  in  her  white  novlcli 
The  sacred  6re  of  virtue  gui 
Immured  aot  nunlikeiD  soin 
But  mlDiateriug  joyful  in  the 
Of  nrncloui  heaven,  irltbln  t 
Of  Life,  called  Home,  whtn 
From  mora  till  erenlng  prefer 

Leap  up,  my  aout  I  and  In  A' 
Scorn,  as  thou  knowest  she  ( 
Seel  hoir  the  hurrjinffaiuib 
Her  face  and  frame  allorer] 
ForgetUng  for  the  fragrant  hi 
Around  her  virgin  rone.  Se 
Hoat  beaudful  of  all  th«  Dei 
Who,  with  one  motion  of  bei 
Can  waft  o'er  the  wide  earth  / 


Yet  knew  she  nought  of  Ion 
And  If  around  her  eyes  a  roi 
IMd  e'er  betray  the  palpitatii 
That  through  those  violet  tc 
or  pure  blood  nent  careerlnj 
Of  ■niilMr<in>'>  •-  ■--     ■" 
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That  was  a  passing  dream !    Aurora  breathed 
Life's  purest  ether  iu  domestic  bowers ; 
A  sister's  hands  around  her  ringlets  wreathed. 
From  Joy's  own  garden  cull'd,  affection's  flowers ; 
And  a  wise  mother,  guardian  of  her  hours 
Walcing  or  sleeping,  still  was  by  her  side  ; 
And  thus  the  gentle  fall  of  sunny  showers 
Th'  unfailing  fountain  of  her  bliss  supplied 
And  but  for  others'  grief  the  happy  maiden  sigb'd. 

O  Grace !  a  divine  mystery  art  thou ! 
Light,  music,  motion,  softness,  all  in  one  I 
Sometimes  in  stainless  robes  of  flowing  snow 
Encircled  mildly  with  cerulean  zone. 
Like  a  faint  rainbow  when  the  rain  is  gone 
Yet  dewy  lingerings  dim  the  fragrant  air. 
For  earthly  bowers  thou  leav'st  awhile  thy  throne 
In  the  blue  sky-hush,  and  alighting  there, 
The  still  Idea  seem'st  of  Blessing  and  of  Prayer ! 

From  her  pure  bed  arising,  so  the  morn 
Thought  on  the  kneeler  in  her  holiness; 
But  after  orisons,  behold  her  borne 
Away  upon  the  wings  of  happiness 
Duly  to  meet  again  the  close  caress 
Of  kindred  near  and  dear !    The  glad  hours  run ; 
And  glorious  is  the  vision's  loveliness, 
For  other  raiment  Grace  hath  now  put  on. 
And  out  Aurora  walks  as  lustrous  as  the  Sun ! 

Bright  are  her  garments,  bright  and  many-hued  ; 
Violets  and  Pinks  and  Roses  all  combine 
Their  tints  Sidoniaui  and  yet  all  subdued 
By  some  soft  breath,  with  mellow  radiance  shine. 
And  whose  can  be  that  breath,  O  Grace !  but  thine? 
Who,  at  thine  own  will,  tamest  th'  ethereal  dyes 
Else  splendid  over  much  from  heaven's  own  mine. 
'Tis  thou  who  suit'st  the  light  to  soothe  all  eyes. 
Till  colours  sink  into  the  soul  like  Harmonics  ! 

Whate'er  her  slender  fingers  touch'd,  became 
Graceful  at  once  ;  if  o'er  her  breathing  breast 
She  dropt  a  lucid  veil  of  woven  flame, 
Rose-light  on  lilies,  even  its  radiant  rest 
Heaved  with  new  charms;  and  if  upon  the  crest 
Of  her  luxuriant  hair  she  placed  one  gem 
Starlike,  that  gem  more  queenly  power  posscss'd 
Over  the  souls  of  men,  although  for  them 
It  shone  not,  than  the  blaze  of  jewell'd  diadem. 

And  well  Aurora  knew  the  might  of  flowers. 
Or  single,  or  in  wreaths,  or  garlanded, 
Dropt  on  her  temples,  as  through  sunny  showers 
By  Spring's  own  hand,  or  over  ail  her  head. 
Like  Flora's  then,  profusely  scattered, 
Or  from  her  fragrant  bosora*8  warm  caress 
Borrowing  a  sweeter  perfume  than  they  shed. 
Or  fix'd  where  sunbeams  loved  the  bloom  to  kl&% 
Within  her  virgin  zone,  the  very  Bo^ei  o^  Y\\%%\ 
VOL,  XXXV,  uro.  ccxziii.  ^  *^ 


At  her  own  eyw-'JIrfe^ 
*»I»l]<llri.,  to  11,^1.  taS 

WiA  leang  «n»one  th.  fc™ 
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Lo  I  where  the  mimic  nuraiDg  mother  itandt 
FoldiDg  a  baby  to  her  Tirgin  breast. 
That  tries  in  vain  to  put  its  little  hands 
Through  the  white  opening  to  that  fragrant  nest. 
And  now  it  sinks  to  sleep.    Aurora  blest 
To  feel  its  breathings  inclines  tenderly 
Her  gentle  head,  until  her  lips  are  prest 
Softly  as  light  upon  each  closed  eye. 
And  sinless  Love  keeps  watch  o'er  helpless  infancy  t 

Then  Nature  called  on  Art,  for  sisters  they. 
And  said, "  This  best  Aurora  is  my  own; 
But  thou  shalt  lesson  now  the  lo? ely  May 
In  thy  fine  lore ;  each  gesture  and  each  tone 
Inspired  by  me  thy  tempering  power  shall  own, 
Till  even  in  her  voice  magic  new  shall  dwell ; 
And  in  the  dance,  and  when  its  flight  is  flown,  ^ 

Thou  shall  delight  of  my  bright  Damosel 
The  limbs  and  frame  to  steep  in  thine  enchanting  spelL** 

Art  came  at  call,  and  took  her  by  the  hand, 
(O  fingers  fair  1  how  delicately  slim  I 
Whose  thrilling  touch  might  the  wide  world  command  f) 
And  taught  with  small  ado,  each  flexile  limb 
Along  the  undulating  dance  to  swim ; 
As  some  fair  swan  sTow-floatiiur  with  the  Ude, 
Above  its  shadow  beautifully  dim. 
While  water  seemeth  air  round  its  soft  glide, 
So  moved  the  peerless  maid  elate  in  virgin  pride. 

Lo  I  moving  now  in  many  a  merry  measure. 
Arrayed  in  gossamery  garb  of  green, 
It  well  may  seem  hath  come  to  take  her  pleasora 
Beneath  the  moonlight  in  some  forest  scene. 
All  by  her  happy  self,  the  Fairy  Queen ; 
The  while  her  train  of  fays  pursue  their  sport 
In  otlier  glades,  quick  as  the  starry  sheen 
To  earth  descending,  ready  to  resort, 
When  she  her  bugle  Uows,  unto  the  Silvan  Court 

And  now  her  figure  to  a  stately  height 
With  passionate  poetic  piety. 
Expands ;  for  all  array'd  in  holy  white, 
Aurora  seems  to  lead  procession  high. 
Unto  the  house  august  of  Victory, 
Around  whose  gates  a  grateful  people  meet, 
And  as  mid  glad  acclaim  she  passes  by. 
With  what  an  air  divine  that  Priestess  sweet 
Scattereth  triumphal  flowers  before  the  Conqueror's  feet ! 

But  all  at  once  tlie  magic  of  her  hands 
The  stateliest  to  the  simplest  stole  doth  turn ; 
And  after  a  few  nymphlike  steps,  she  stands 
As  if  beside  a  spring ;  to  fill  her  urn 
Then  stoops ;  and  from  the  solitary  bourne. 
With  vessel  balanced  In  a  graceful  peace 
By  one  slight  toiich  upon  ier  head  upborne. 
Homewards  she  walks,  as  if  the  grass  were  fleece« 
Her  steps  they  are  to  soft,  Uie  Ig? dkti\  i^iVVclQiv^k^ 


Morn  Ur„f„|  ,„  „„„  . 
And  lonmii-in,  m  ™~,r„i 
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Lo !  list!  she  kneeling  sings  a  vesper  bjmn 
To  Mary- Mother  mila  f  her  voice  is  faint 
Yet  clear  as  silver,  and  her  eyes  though  dim 
Fill'd  with  the  light  of  tears ;  there  is  no  taint 
Or  on  the  robes  or  spirit  of  the  Saint, 
Yet  prays  she  that  her  sins  may  he  forgiven. 
Contrite  in  innocence  I  But  no  restraint 
Subdues  the  music  now,  for  she  is  shriven ; 
And  in  assurance  full  the  incense  mounts  to  heaven ! 

Thus  was  Aurora  beauteous  altogether 
In  sight  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  men, 
Her  life  drew  round  it  all  the  sunny  weather 
Of  heaven,  and  she  was  heaven's  own  denizen. 
Had  danger  threaten'd  her,  the  coward  then 
Had  leapt  for  her  dear  salce  into  the  wave. 
Or  pluclc'd  her  from  the  Lion's  ravening  den ; 
Yea,  hoping  against  hope  her  life  to  save, 
Dreadless  gone  down  to  search  the  blind  night  of  the  grave. 

O  Earth !  who  sometimes  seom'st  to  be  as  beautiful 
As  that  which  is  created  e'er  can  be  I 
O  Virtue,  that  on  earth  art  oft  as  dutiful 
As  they  in  heaven  called  angels  I  when  thy  knee 
Is  bent  in  prayer,  and  all  that  look  on  thee 
To  the  meek  kneeler  give  a  holier  name. 
Religion,  or  that  dear  word  Piety ; 
A  humbler  spirit  in  a  purer  frame 
Unto  thine  altars  ne'er  than  young  Aurora  came ! 

For  ere  her  Spring  had  put  forth  all  its  bloom. 
Half  orphan'd  was  she,  smiling  through  her  tears 
Upon  the  widow  at  her  father's: lorn b. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious,  and  soon  brighter  years 
Dried  up  those  natural  sorrows;  and  the  spheres 
Through  which  her  fine  soul  now  look'd  wide  abroad 
0*er  heaven  and  earth,  and  works  of  those  great  peers 
The  Poets,  with  divinest  lustre  glow'd — 
Aurora  was  beloved  by  Light  and  Music's  God. 

Apollo  look'd  into  her  heavenly  eyes,' 
And  they  grew  brighter  in  t^ie  godhead's  gaze ; 
Lilce  those  of  Priestess  at  a  sacrifice. 
The  large  dark  orbs  did  so  divinely  blaze. 
When  her  soul  fed  their  light  with  glorious  lays 
Of  virgins  chaste  and  virtuous  matrons,  who 
Misery's  and  martyrdom's  most  dreadful  wa>s 
In  might  of  passions  pure  went  smiling  through— 
The  high  heroic  scenes  that  Tragic  Genius  drew. 

Sbakspeare  transform'd  her  to  that  passionate  child 
Of  the  warm  South,  whose  love  was  like  her  woe, 
Soul-sickening  and  life^killin^.  In  its  wild 
Distraction  on  the  breast  of  Romeo; 
Or  her  chaste  being,  when  he  wiU'd  it  so, 
To  unupbraiding  sorrow  did  subside. 
And  she  grew  Imogen,  sole- wandering  slow 
Into  a  cave  within  &e  forest  wide, 
Where  Nature's  Nobles  wepl  to  I^AiAl  X\^%\i^i^V%i^^^ 


And  loukinir  <hi  the  inockc 

The  Wt'o  within  her,  tVozeu 

For  totterinif  in  the  storm  ht 

Tlien  aironized  with  uneiul 
She  dropt  upon  her  kneet* 
Ah  if  Cordelia'H  hands  woi 
Of  Koine  wild  l)ea»t  away; 
That  in  its  piteous  ecstasy 
Wanders  all  o*er  ins  body' 
And  o'er  Ids  brows ;  nor  d 
Deaf  to  the  fury  of  the  pit! 
The  mouth  that  raved  so  sad 

And  while,  through  Poetry 
In  kindred  inspiration  thus 
I-.ike  shiine-bound  saint  up 
On  sad  life's  visionary  sho^ 
Jler  form  tVnnoble  Nature 
Or  face  still  more  to  beauti 
C<)nHummate  season  !  deep 
With  spirit  of  each  sweet  n 
April,  and  May,  and  June,  cor 

Bright  must  tliat  beauty  be 
VJ  hen  rashly  placed  now  »)j 
Dian  she  look'd  in  every  gr? 
i  j»T  eyes  were  Juno's,  but  w 
Her  zone  Jiad  Venus  envied 
By  the  Throe  (iraces,  borro' 
rrom  her  their  dutnntt^  o^^..; 
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That  she  a  radiant  creature  was  to  view. 
And  that  all  eyes  that  look'd  on  her  admired 
Well  in  her  happiness  Aurora  knew ; 
For  when  she  wialk'd  into  tJie  woods,  retired 
From  human  gaze,  by  sight  of  her  inspired 
Broke  forth  in  song  the  gratulating  grove ; 
And  springing  on  her  path  the  flowers  desired 
That  through  their  fragrance  her  dear  feet  would  move. 
That  with  the  blue  skies  they  might  breathe  on  her  thek  lo? e  I 

And  Heaven  forbid  those  urns  of  light  be  blind 
To  their  own  beauty,  spilling  o'er  Uie  brim 
From  the  soul  moonshine,  sunlight  from  the  mind. 
With  joy  now  lustrous,  now  with  pitv  dim. 
As  Poetry  might  paint  the  Seraphim  I 
Let  them  gaze  on  themselves^  in  glass  or  brook. 
And  while  that  dewy  voice  breathes  forth  a  hymn 
Of  thanksgiving  from  Memory's  holy  book. 
Then  be  thy  spirit  blest  by  Its  own  angel  look ! 

Thus  in  the  Garden  or  the  Wilderness, 
Where  many  a  pretty  floweret  springs  to  light. 
One  lovelier  than  the  rest  our  eyes  will  bless 
Conspicuous  o'er  them  all,  like  planet  bright 
Amid  the  paler  stars ;  some  lily  white 
As  Innocence  own  self,  on  whose  soft  leaves 
Dewdrops  like  tears,  sunbeams  like  smiles  unite. 
Yet  still  a  something  sad  that  gently  grieves, 
As  if  Mom  claim'd  the  flower  that  by  heaven's  right  was  Eve's ! 

Dreaming  of  thee,  I  dream  of  all  fair  things 
That  lead  a  life  of  innocence  and  love ; 
In  sunshine  glancing  on  her  silver  wings 
Through  the  pure  ether  an  untroubled  Dove, 
Towards  her  still  nest  in  the  lonely  grove  I 
The  heavens  preserve  her  plumage  from  all  wrong, 
Man's  snare  below,  the  cruel  hawk  above. 
Soft  is  her  bosom,  but  her  wings  are  strong. 
Hark  I  far  within  the  wood  her  low,  deep,  murmuring  song  I 

Or  shall  my  fancy  picture  forth  a  Fawn 
All  by  her  sweet  self  in  a  forest-glade. 
Wherein  the  first  faint  flushes  orthe  dawn 
Just  light  enough  to  shew  her  eyes  have  made, 
That,  large  and  soft,  serenely  through  the  shade 
Burn  but  for  my  delight  I  All  unaware 
Of  footsteps  near  the  hush  where  she  is  laid, 
From  her  green  dew-bed  steals  the  creature  fair. 
Crops  the  wild-flowers  in  play,  and  drinks  the  balmy  air. 

Star  of  my  soul !  a  crowd  of  images 
Come  hurrving  on  me  from  earth,  air,  and  sea; 
For  all  in  Nature  that  most  beauteous  is, 
Appears  a  type  or  shadow.  Sweet  I  of  Thee ! 
But  let  them  vanish  all;  and  on  my  knee 
While  I  do  gaze  on  what  might  even  sufflce. 
Were  there  for  us  no  immortality. 
For  promised  Heaven— Thy  bosom's  Paradise— « 
Hy  song  I  humbly  lay  before  thy  gracious  e^es. 
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annum — while  children  ceased  their 
play  before  cottage -doorn,  and  boys  ^ 
on  school-house  greens  clapped  their 
hands,  and  waved  their  caps,  to  the 
thrice-repeated  cry  of  "  There  he 

goes  !  Hurra  for  old  Chribtopher 
forth."  For  even  then  we  had  an 
old  look — it  was  so  gash — though 
hovering  but  on  three-score — and 
our  hair,  it  too  was  of  the  iron-grey 
— *^  but  wore  through  toil  tliau  age" 
— nothing  grizzling  the  knowledge- 
box  so  surely,  though  slowly,  as 
the  ceaseless  clink- clauk  of  that  mys- 
terious machinery — with  its  wheels 
within  wheels — instinct  with  spirit 
— the  Brain.  Oh !  if  it  would  but  lie 
still — for  one  day  in  the  seven— in 
Sabbath  rest !  Then  too  might  that 
other  perpetual  miracle  and  mobile 
— the  Heart — liush  its  tumult— and 
mortal  man  might  know  the  nature 
as  well  as  the  name  of  peace ! 

Among  the  many  equine  gifts  made 
us,  in  tliuse  days,  by  our  friends  on 
mainland  and  isle,  was  one  of  great 
powers  and  extraordinary  genius, 
whom,  for  sake  of  the  giver,  we  va- 
lued above  all  the  rebt — and  whom 
we  christened  by  the  euphonious 
name  of  his  birth-place  among  the 
waves — Colousay.  A  cob  let  us  call 
him,  though  he  was  not  a  cob — for 
he  shewed  blood  of  a  higher,  a  Nep- 
tunian strain ;  an  iron-grey  let  us 
call  him,  though  lie  was  not  an  iron- 
grey — for  his  shoulders,  and  flanks, 
and  rump,  were  dappled  even  as  if  he 
had  been  a  cloud- steed  of  the  Isle 
of  Sky;  a  hog-mane  let  us  call  him, 
thougii  he  was  not  a  hog-mane,  for 
wild  above  rule  or  art,  that  high- 
ridffed  arch  disdained  the  shears, 
ana  in  spite  of  them  shewed  at  once 
in  picturesque  union  boaiish  bristle 
and  leonine  hair;  a  crop-ear  let  us 
call  him,  though  ho  was  not  a  crop- 
ear,  for  over  one  only  of  those  or- 
gans had  the  aurist  achieved  an  im- 
perfect triumph,  while  the  other,  un- 
shorn of  all  its  beams,  was  indeed  a 
flapper,  so  that  had  you  seen  or 
heard  it  in  the  obscure  twilight,  you 
would  have  crouched  before  the 
coming  of  an  elephant.  His  precise 
height  is  not  known  on  eurth  even 
unto  this  day,  for  he  abhorred  being 
m«!asured,  and  after  the  style  in 
which  he  repelled  various  artful  at- 
tempts to  take  his  altitude  by  timber 
or  tape,  no  man  who  valued  his  life 
at  a  tester  woM,  with  any  such  fe^ 


lonious  intent,  have  laid  hand  on  his 
sliqul^er.  Looking  at  him.  you  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  days  <*  when 
wild  *tnid  rodts  the  noble  savage 
ran;"  while  you  felt  the  idea  of 
hrcukinfj  him  to  be  as  impracticable 
as  impious — such  specimen  seemed 
he,  as  he  stood  before  you,  of  stub- 
bornness and  freedom — while  in  his 
eye  was  concentrated  the  stern  light 
of  an  indomitable  self-will  amouut- 
in^to  the  sublime. 

To  give  even  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
character  of  Colonsay  would  far 
transcend  the  powers  of  the  pe«n  now 
employed  on  these  pages — for  than 
Pope's  Duke  Wharton  he  was  a  more 
incomprehensible  antithesis.  Attimes 
the  summer  cloud  not  more  calm 
than  he — the  summer  cloud,  moving 
with  one  equable  motion,  all  by 
itself,  high  up  along  a  level  line  that 
is  invisible  to  the  half-shut  eyes  of 
the  poet  lying  on  his  back,  miles  be« 
low  among  earth-llowers,  till  the  hea- 
venly creature,  surely  life-imbued, 
hath  passed  from  horizon  to  horizon, 
away  like  a  dubious  dream !  Then 
all  at  once — we  are  now  speaking  of 
Colonsay — olF  like  a  storm-tost  va- 
pour idong  the  cliffs,  capriciously 
careering  across  cataracted  chasms, 
and  then,  whew!  whirling  in  a  mo- 
ment over  the  mountain  tops !  With 
no  kind  of  confidence  could  you — 
if  sober — count  upon  him  for  half  a 
mile.  Yet  we  have  known  him  keep 
the  nut  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way, 
at  the  jog-trot,  for  many  miles,  as  if 
to  beguile  you  into  a  belief  that  all 
danger  of  your  losing  your  scut  was 
over  for  that  day,  and  that  true  wis- 
dom, dismissing  present  fears,  might 
be  forming  schemes  for  the  safety  of 
to-morrow*H  ride.  Yet,  ere  sunset, 
pride  had  its  fall.  Pretending  to 
hear  sometliing  a-rustle  in  the  hedge, 
or  something  a- crawl  in  the  ditch, 
or  something  a-fiow  across  the  road 
below  the  stones,  with  a  multitudi- 
nous stamp,  and  a  multifarious  start, 
as  if  he  had  been  transformed  from  a 
quadruped  at  the  most,  into  a  centi- 
pede at  the  very  least,  he  has  wheel- 
ed round  on  a  most  perilous  pivot, 
within  his  own  length,  and  with  the 
bit  in  his  teeth,  off  due  east,  at  that 
nameless  pace  far  beyond  the  gal- 
lop, at  which  a  mile-long  avenue  of 
trees  seems  one  green  flash  of  Iv^vt.^ 

\V)U  \iVJ«i  \wX  l^>a  ^^^vw5».  'w>.^ 
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your   wits— yet  instinct    takes   the    were  on  his  back,  abated  DOtbiDg;  of 

his  vagaries,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
only  made  them  more  vehement; 
while  on  such  occasions — and  thej 
were  not  uufreqiient — nor  can  we 
account  for  the  phenomenon  on  any 
other  theory  than  the  one  we  have 
now  propounded — his  neighing  out- 
did that  of  his  own  sire — a  terrific 
mixture  of  snuffing,  snorting,  blow- 
ing, sijucaking,  griintiug,  groaning, 
roaring,  bellowing,  shrieking  and 
yelling,  that  indeed  "  gave  the  world 
assurance  of  a  horse,"  and  murdered 
silence — for  the  echoes  dared  not 
answer — nor,  indeed,  could  they  be 
expected  to  understand — or  if  they 
understood — to  speak  a  language  so 
portentously  preternatural,  and  be- 
yond the  powers  of  utterance^ 
though  great — of  blind  cliff  or  wide- 
mouthed  cavern. 

He  was  a  miraculous  jumper — of 
wooden  gates  and  stone- walls.  He 
cleared  six  feet  like  winking;  and 
as  to  paling,  or  hedges,  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort,  he  pressed  upon  them 
in  a  sidelong  sort  of  way  peculiar  to 
himself,  now  with  shoulder  and  now 
with  rump,  and  then  butting  with  his 
buIMike  forehead,  marched  through 
the  breach  as  coolly  as  a  Gurwood 
or  a  Mackie  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
lorn-hope at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  or 
BadujoH.  To  a  ha-ha  he  cried 
"  ha — ha !"  and  up  or  down  in  red- 
deer  fashion — through  clover-field 
or  flowering  shrubbery — all  one  to 
('olonsay.  In  a  four-acre  pasture, 
twenty  men,  halter  In  hand,  might 
in  vain  combine  to  catch  bfm ;  and 
as  for  the  old  stale  trick  that  rarely 
fails  to  entrap  the  rest  of  his  raee — 
corn  tossed  a  hi  tntnbourine — he 
would  give  his  forelock  a  shake, 
and,  wheeling  right  shoulder  for- 
wanls,  break  through  the  cordon 
like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Now  all  this 
was  very  excusable — nay,  perhaps 
praiseworthy — while  he  was  bare- 
backed and  unbestridden  ;  but  if,  on 
passing  an  enclosure  of  an  inviting 
aspect,  whether  of  grass  or  oata,  he 
chose  to  be  either  gluttonously  or 
epicurislily  inclined,  the  accident  of 
your  being  on  the  saddie.and  on  your 
way  along  the  high-road  to  town  or 
village  where  you  had  busineaa  to 
transact,  or  to  nay  a  visit,  waa  then 
\v  Vcx^vi  vi\>\\  \v\vsv  unworthy  of  a 


])l:i('e  of  reason — and  more  than 
deini-corpsi'd,  wholly  incorporated 
and  entir(*]y  al)sort)ed  in  the  mane 

tlie  hair  and  bristle  of  the   boar- 

nianc-U'oinn(> — you  become  part  and 
parct'l  of  ilu'  very  caij>e  of  your  own 
tH'in;r  Iiurricd  beyond  the  bounds 
of  this  visiMe  diurnal  sphere— and 
exist  I>ut  in  an  obseure  idea  of  an 
iinpeixHiation  of  an  ultra-marine  mo- 
tion, wh'uli,  in  tlu'  miserable  penury 
of  artilirial  lana:ua>re.  men  are  neces- 
sitateil  to  <'all  a  u'allop. 

An  ab-^eiit  man  is  a  more  disgust- 
inir,  Ixii  not  no  dnn^'erous  an  animal, 
as  an  absent  lunse.  Now,  of  all  the 
horses  we  ever  knew,  the  most  ab- 
sent was  (olonsay.  Into  what  pro- 
found revnies  have  we  not  seen  him 
fall-  -while  *' his  drooped  head  sunk 
gnnlually  \i)\\\^^  till  his  lonj;  upper- 
li[)  almost  touched  the  road,  as  if  he 
had  been  about  to  brow/e  on  dust  or 
dirt,  yet  notbiui:  was  fartber  from 
his  mind  than  anv  such  intention — 
for  bis  eyes  were  shut — and  there 
he  was  liiL'trotTini;  in  the  sunshine 
sourjd  a^lei'pl  We  knew  better  than 
to  ride  biiu  with  spurs — and  he 
knew  b»'iter  than  to  care  for  the 
cuddy-lu'cls  t»f  a  i:outy  se\a«;enarian. 
ills  dappled  coat  was  sleek  and 
britrbt  as  it  Inirnisbed  with  Day  and 
Martin's  jiafent  irreyiiiir — bad  those 
great  prarjie.il  ibemists  then  tlou- 
rjsbe.l,  and  ctMifined  ibeir  genius 
exrhi'>i\ely  to  tin'  elm'idation  of 
tbat  colour.  Uut  bis  bide  was  hard 
as  tbat  of  a  rbinoceros,  jind  callous 
to  a  wilip  tli.il  would  have  cut  a 
Cockney  to  tbe  li\er.  The  leather 
was  never  tanii-d  tbat  could  have 
<*st,jl)li>Ii(Ml  a  raw  on  tbose  bips.  l*|y 
tbf  tlionir  till  y<Mir  ri::lit  band  hung 
idle  as  if  niNied  bv  vour  ^ide — the 
])ae«'  was  till'  s;i!ne--and  milestone 
attrr  niii.'^toiie  stiewed  tbeir  nunie- 
\'i\\<,  eai'b  at  tlw  a[»pninted  s<'e<nid. 


l>ut  •'  n  eliariL'*'  eani*^  o'er  tbe  spirit 

ot'  111'*  drr.nn"     and  friuu  imuLMning 

birn-'lr   dr.iwinj-  peats   alon^  a   Hat 

in    l)n'jin-l;e:d,   be  ail   at  (nice  fell 

i'it(»   tiie   tb'iiision   tli.'it   be   was    let 

looso  hom   bis  i\u.\\  daric  into  the 

]»lr;is.nit  i!H'adow>  of  Mle^se,  and  up 

with  bis  l.jM'ls  in  a  style  o\'  f'/zuhm/ 

iiiote  -j):eniiid  in  desi^rn  nm]  finished 

in  execut'mn  Itv-iu  "Any  c\\\\\Av\t^xv  wf 

the  Kind  it  bns  ever  \u'en  owv  V^lVvi 

^-ee  out  of  Stony  Ay.\V\w.    'VW  (\W    T«v<i\\\^Tv>L^  t^^ycv^^^tns^^^*^  ^ssA  iIml 
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either  jumped  like  a  cat  over  the 
wall,  with  dIb  heels  pushine  down  a 
few  yards  of  coping,  or  if  a  good, 
stout,  thiclcset  thorn-hedge  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  gratification  of  hili 
appetite,  he  demolished  it  in  like 
manner  as  we  had  seen  him  demo- 
lish a  hundred,  and  bore  us  through 
the  enemies'  bayonets  across  the 
counterscarp,  OTor  the  glacis,  up  to 
the  crest  or  the  position  where  per- 
haps a  tree  stood  by  way  of  stand- 
ard, and  then  setting  himself  to 
serious  eating,  no  man  could  have 
pulled  his  nose  from  the  ground, 
under  a  Briareus. 

Such  conduct  was  at  least  intelli- 
gible ;  but  that  is  more  than  we 
could  ever  bring  ourselves  to  think 
of  some  of  his  other  acts — such,  for 
example,  as  changing  his  mind, 
without  any  assignable  reason,  when 
to  all  appearance  jog- trotting  along, 
perfectly  well  pleased  with  his  jour- 
ney, and  by  means  of  an  easy  roundish 
turn,  without  any  bustle  or  symptom 
of  impatience  whatever,  changing 
his  direction,  and  with  imperturbable 
gravity  mildly  taking  us  home  again, 
as  if  we  were  of  our  own  accord 
jogging  back  for  our  purse  or  pocket- 
book.  Such  must  have  been  one  of 
the  many  suppositions  at  many  times 
ventured  upon  by  roadside  stone- 
breakers,  once  more  bowing  their 
heads  to  us,  so  soon  after  our  decli- 
nation behind  the  hill  unexpectedly 
reappearing  with  our  face  to  the 
orient.  The  servants  began  to  sus- 
pect that  these  returns  were  made 
purposely  by  us  that  we  might  catch 
them  caterwauling ;  and  the  house- 
keeper herself,  we  thought,  some- 
times looked  sulky  when  our  hem 
brought  her  to  the  door;  but  on  di- 
vulging to  her  the  secret,  we  were 
restored  to  our  former  place  in  her 
esteem.  The  liutel  of  the  stable, 
door  was  rather  low,  and  on  two  oc- 
casions our  friend  walked  into  his 
■tall  with  us  lying  extended  on  his 
back,  with  our  hatless  head  over  his 
neck,  the  only  position  in  which  we 
could  have  evited  death — a  knee-pan 
each  time  looking  blue  on  its  escape 
from  dislocation.  Yet  no  sooner 
was  the  seemingly  stable- sick  steed 
tied  up  in  his  stall,  but  with  a  Jack- 
Shepherd  touch,  he  jerked  his  head 
out  of  the  collar,  and  jumping  over 
Mn   old  cairo-Jooklng  wall,  Degan 


chasing  the  cows,  ever  and  anon 
turning  up  his  lip  in  the  air  as  if  he 
were  laughing  at  the  lumbering  gait 
of  the  great,  big,  fat,  unwieldy  ani- 
mals  straddling  out  of  his  way,  with 
their  swollen  udders,  while  the  Dam- 
sel of  the  Dairy  flew  shouting  and 
waving  her  apron  to  the  rescue, 
fearing  that  the  hoped-for  quev-calf 
of  the  teeming  Aldemey  might.  In 
her  mother's  fnght,  be  untimeouslj 
bom — nor  hesitating  to  aver  that  it 
was  manifestly  that  wicked  Colon- 
say's  intent  to  bring  about  such 
lamentable  catastrophe.  But  we 
are  assured  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  Madame  Francaise  being  **  as  la- 
dies wish  to  be  who  love  their 
lords;"  for  though  the  most  incom- 
prehensible of  God's  creatures,  poor 
Colonsay  had  not  an  atom  of  cruelty 
In  his  whole  composition ;  and,  ex- 
cept when  he  took  it  for  a  ciegfjf, 
would  not  have  hurt  a  fly. 
His  strength  was  even  more  sur- 

E rising  than  hisagility,  and  we  should 
ave  had  no  fears  for  the  result  In 
backing  him  for  Ave  pulls  at  an  oak 
root,  against  a  First-prize  Suffolk 
Punch.  True  that  his  nerves  were 
delicate,  like  those  of  almost  all  other 
people  of  genius;  but  the  nervous 
system,  a  subject^  by  the  by,  that 
seems  less  and  less  understood  everj 
day,  is  one  thing,  and  the  muscular 
system  another— and  the  osseous  sys- 
tem is  a  third,  and  sinews  are  a 
fourth ;  in  these  three  he  excelled  all 
mare-born,  and  was  in  eood  truth 
the  Nag  of  the  Age.  If  you  had 
but  seen  him  in  the  plough  I  Single 
on  the  stiffest  soil,  with  his  nose  iU« 
most  touching  his  counter,  and  his 
mighty  forehand  working  far  more 
magnificently  than  any  steam-engine, 
for  there  you  saw  power  and  heard 
it  not,  how  he  tore  his  unimpeded 
progress  throui^h  the  glebe  fast 
falling  over  in  six-inch  deep  fur- 
rows, over  which  Ceres  rejoiced  to 
see  the  sheeted  sower,  careless  of 
rooks,  scatter  golden  In  the  sunshine 
the  glancing  seed  !  Then  behind  his 
heels  how  hopped  the  harrowsl  Clods 
were  soon  turned  to  tufts,  and  tufts 
triturated  Into  soil,  and  soil  so  pul- 
verized, that  the  whole  four-and- 
twenty  acres,  so  laid  down,  smiled 
smooth  as  a  garden,  and  might  have 
been  sown  wiiK  ^o^«t%l  ^\sjM"s6aN!«% 


\\i'    Ii'.iM'l.i.-i'l-    11     ;i>    li     K    li.Kl    iH'CU 

\  .'^M'uliiv-  jij^i  ji<  a  .n1<'im)V  man  id 
a}r]!(»\v'  >\\.i\  aiici  a  wA  iii::lit-i"np 
\v.i>  111  n'.)l;ii/at  llic  luclv  —  iiiipilU'iit 
ni  i.u*  »iil.*t'irv  iiU(iiiv,(\)liiii'^.i\Mai«'- 
li'«s  or  r(»r::»-ilul  oi  liic  ^i^'  iK-iiind 
liiiii,  tovvi'iia^r  hi,'|,,.i  tliaii  lln'  lull- 

itt  his  |iroj:rMii«n-,  |.M|).il.'il  !illli^^'U 
Tor  a  St  iiniia^' Km;),  ami  i-lo.iii'».l  tin' 
pilv*'  ai  a  >j»aii;:  I  M.i.jy  ii  uiii>,  "jiys 
Aiistuilf,  Jill'  iimri'  i!i;rciiil)li'  inan 
lu'iitHi.^,  ami  iiiis  oia*  may  i».'  liiou^lit 
ti»  tlii»  illuNtr..iioii  (jf"  iii*,  l\».-iirlv. 
\N  I'  rarricMl  awav  lunie  <>1  ou»-  i.irkie 
— not  a  strap  sin  u-il  not  a  hurkie 
lo>l  il^  loutrui'.  'l"in'  wiwcls — ilmii^li 
irrcit  spokc^iiK'M — >aiJ  nutliin:;; 
— aad  tin*  l)oiiy  of  lln*  t^jir  •'  „ii  iu 
smooth  a\lt'  >pini.inu'Nli'pr'  without 
Ikmoi^  awakcncii  } « ;  't.vas  no  uhi- 
ininir  L'ati'  a  ii-ai  ini  ^ix-h.lU•l•(l 
t\»'0-po-.ttsl  111  ..i  1  oi"  j):(k  UMlf,  ihat 
thi*  week  hcl\.-i.'  ii  A  luim'.l  a  run- 
away pii*.t-rha\  into  tin*  laki*,  juul 
shivi'ii'tl— in  nriihrr  »M>i»  without 
sooH'  h)ss  of  liiV — a  dfliiiuuN  rliau- 
(livihin  into  atom.s ! 

\N  I'tiiink  wchci'hiin  m»vv — audoi  it- 
.•<i:i.>  1  -  on  liis  l»ark  -a  gn^en  Inamli 
wa\iiii;  on  his  head,  to  kci-p  tlie  bfiz- 

/iTs  Ironi  hi'ltiin^'  lound  Ids  eves 

tmv  lu'ad  hair  linn  iJUt  llnOn-axtT 
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seTenteen  miles  in  the  hour,  with 
Bome  minutes  to  spare,  though  she 
was  rather  a  mm  one  to  look  at,  and 
some  said  a  roarer.  The  day  we 
made  the  match  she  seemed  some- 
what sweaty,  and  by  no  means  cos- 
tive ;  but  we  had  afterwards  reason 
to  suspect  that  such  symptoms  were 
all  gammon  and  spinnage.  We  were 
baagered  into  it  on  a  Saturday,  and 
the  affair  was  to  come  off  on  the 
following  Wednesday — so  there  was 
little  time  for  training—nine  miles 
out  and  in  from  the  9th  to  the  18th 
mile-stone  on  the  road  from  Kendal 
to  Keswick.  The  bet  between  us 
and  Sam  was  a  mere  hundred  gold 
guineaR,  and  we  had  plenty  of  offers 
of  two  to  one  from  other  quarters 
that  Colonsay  did  not  accomplish 
the  distance  within  the  hour — but  we 
despise  by  •  bets,  and  never  suffer 
our  skill  to  be  diverted  from 
the  main-chan'ce.  That  Colonsay 
would  do  the  distance  in  less  time 
than  the  Shuffler — for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  mare — we  did  not 
doubt;  but  whether  he  was  to  do  the 
distance  in  an  hour  or  in  half-a-do- 
zen of  hours,  a  day  or  a  week,  would 
depend,  we  knew,  on  the  Book  of  Ac- 
cidents, which  we  had  often  found 
to  contain  many  chapter?. 

Sam  Sitwell,  though  not  a  sin- 
gular, was  certainly  rather  a  su8pi- 
cious  character,  and  there  used  to 
be  many  such  about  the  Lakes.  Be- 
infl^  of  the  sect  of  the  Gnostics,  he 
seldom  lost  a  bet,  and  never  paid 
one ;  and  as  he  was  a  better  by  pro- 
fession, he  lived  on  the  spoil  of  sim- 
pletons. Tliere  was  nothing— Sam 
said — like  buying  every  thing  for 
ready  money — and  he  had  almost 
every  Uiing  to  sell — nor  was  he  very 
particular  about  a  license ;  but  hor- 
ses and  carriages — some  real,  and 
most  imaginary  —  constituted  his 
chief  stock  in  trade,  with  a  few 
bona  fide  tenth-hand  piano-fortes, 
a  fiftieth-hand  spinnet,  and  a  couple 
of  indinputable  hurdy-gurdies  tnat 
had  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  Sit- 
well  and  we  were  good  friends 
enough,  for  ho  was  really,  after  all, 
no  such  very  unpleasant  fellow — 
was  uncommonly  handsome — which 
is  not  a  little  in  a  man*s  favour  as 
'the  world  wags— nay,  had  even  an 
air  distingue-^WM  never  quarrelsome 
In  our  company— for  which  there 


might  be  good  reasons — and  though 
his  talk  was  about  cattle,  it  was 
never  coarse.  Indeed,  in  that  respect 
Mr  Sitwell  was  a  gentleman. 

As  soon  as  it  was  disseminated 
over  the  country,  that  we  were  to 
trot  him  for  a  hundred,  the  popula- 
tion was  most  anxious  to  know— on 
which  Cob?  And  when  Colonsay 
was  announced,  such  was  the  burst 
of  national  enthusiasm,  that  we  be- 
lieve he  would  have  been  elected, 
had  the  choice  of  a  champion  out  of 
the  Six  been  decided  by  universal 
suffrage.  In  his  powers  the  North 
of  England  reposed  the  roost  un- 
quakiug  confidence — on  the  question 
of  the  direction  of  those  powers,  the 
North  of  England  was  abroad.  His 
eccentricities  he  had  taken  no  c^re 
to  conceal ;  but  many  of  them  had 
been  most  erroneously  attributed  to 
his  master.  Rumour,  with  her  hun- 
dred tongues,  had,  however,  on  the 
whole,  done  justice  to  his  hundred 
exploits,  though  they,  it  was  uni- 
versally believed,  were  but  inade- 
quate exponents  of  his  powers; 
while  his  powers,  though  gloriously 
expanded,  appeared  but  to  eive  in- 
timation of  his  capacities — oi  which 
numbers  without  number  number- 
less— such  was  the  not  unorthodox 
cre<*d  of  the  Three  Counties — were 
fteld  to  be  folded  up  for  future 
achievement  and  astonishment,  with- 
in the  compactest  bulk  in  which 
horse  had  ever  appeared  on  earth  in 
quadrupedal  incarnation. 

He  had  been  rather  complaining  for 
a  fortnight  past— and  Betty  Hawk- 
rigg,the  most  scientific  veterinary  sur- 
geon in  the  three  northern  counties, 
had  within  that  time  given  him  some 
powerful  balls  for  what  she  learned- 
ly called  the  mully-grubs.  But  on  the 
Tuesday  morning  he  was  gay  as  a  lark 
— "  and  as  we  looked  there  seemed 
a  fire  about  his  eyes."  All  that  day 
Will  Ritson— unknown  to  us— had 
kept  absolutely  cramming  him  with 
corn,  which,  considering  that  he  had 
been  taken  off  grass  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  was  more  kind  than  consi- 
derate; and  on  entering  the  stable 
to  see  his  bed  made  for  the  night, 
you  may,  with  a  lively  imagination 
form  some  faint  idea  of  our  horror 
and  astonishment  as  wo  beheld 
Colonsay,  with  his  nose  in  a  bucket, 
licking  up  the  reniAlaaoC«.\&5^^' 


U  Bii~ihe  former  wetaedAo^r: 
ftr^le  plan ;  but  n'u  ii  pr«ctic»bli 
ao.  No  mixture  could  go  moTe  tl 
Iron  itomMli  of  CulonMy:  u 
tbgiigh  u  was  admitted  on  aU  lumd 
tb«  BO  drutlc  would  nucb  w«ak< 

oer  all  tbe  clrcumauocei,  not  to  di 
turb  hU  boweU.  aud  to  leave  natiu 
JO  horaelf  to  getrid,  before  momiin 
iB  her  oirn  quiet  way,  of  aome  po 
tionatleaat  of  that  ilUitmed  reph 
llOB.  That  tbU  reaolutiuQ  waa  a  liit 
one  we  boob  found— for  RImod,  b 
WV  of  comfortiflg  «.,  „d  juatiryln 
UniHlf,  informed  ua  wiUi  a  koowlo 
aniUo.  that  be  knew  what  he  wa 
about  better  than  to  give  a  borae 

«S^.V"  •"«"'  "^f^'^  »  Toulag 
match  for  a  bundred  euineaa,  wl^ 

out  nutrinir  int»  I.  ..   _...l.  j'      '  . 


— ■•"■  ■"'  "  uuiiuiou  Kuineaa,  witt 
outputling  into  It  aa  much  doctor: 
■tuff  aa  would  clear  him  out.  h»  De« 
of  dajr.  aa  Glean  a.  a  whi.tie.  V«2 
tbia  cheering  aaiurance  we  went  fa 
Sid&f"  *"*«•'"'«"' 
Our  dreama  were  disturlwd.  anc 
•ran  monitroua.  Now  we  wan 
mounted  on  a  wrpent,  tliat  tn  maii 
mnw  alroi-e  to  Insinuate  ita  Bl.ni 
bjUk  through  a  thicket,  iu  pureuit  o 
»J^_/Bptiie  ridden  by  »  wrefash 
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he  miffht  have  emptied  a  trough,  and  head  and  bloodr  bones/'  la  not  onlf 
then  dined  upon  the  stakes.  Here  an  intelligible  but  picturesque  ex- 
was  Colonsay— three  days  only  off  pression ;  but  we  fear — ^thou  Cock- 
grass  that  tickled  h is  belly-^allowedy  ney — that  in  constantly  say  ing  '*  raw- 
we  verily  believe,  during  the  Three  boned  Scotchman,"  thou  pratest  out 
Days  in  which  a  revolution  was  car-  of  thy  little  primer.  Our  bones  are 
ried  into  effect  in  his  metropolis,  by  not  raw,  so  let  us  lay  thee  across  our 
Ritson  to  feed  ad  libitum  out  of  the  knee—with  thy  face  to  the  floor, 
corn-chest — the  lid  having  been  Hush!  no  crying  —  be  mute  as  a 
taken  off  its  hinges^mashed  and  marine  under  the  cat.  Now  go  home 
physicked  to  an  unknown  extent  at  to  your  mamma — that  is,  your  wife 
sunset — and  lol  at  sunrise,  like  a  — and  on  shewing  her  the  broad- 
swallow,  a  lark,  a  pigeon,  or  a  hawk,  stone  of  honour,  implore  her,  by  her 
as  gay,  as  lively,  as  agile,  and  as  hun-  coniugal  love  and  faith,  to  whisper 
gry — and  yelling  to  be  off  and  away  in  thy  ear,  whether  it  be  bone  of  her 
like  an  eagle  about  to  leap  from  the  bone  that  she  weepeth  to  see  so  raw 
cliff  and  cleave  the  sky.  before  her  eyes,  or  flesh  of  her  flesh. 

None  but  a  fool  will  ride  a  trot-  But  we  have  been  digressing— and 
tinff-match  in  a  racing  saddle — or  on  our  return  see  Sitwell  in  a  wrap- 
witn  any  bit  but  a  snaffle — let  his  rascal,  mounted  on  a  mouse  of  a 
nag's  mouth  be  leather  or  lead.  Our  thing— a  lad  leading  the  famous Shuf- 
favourite  saddle  then  was  one  that  fler  mare  in  clothing,  to  the  admira- 
accordinff  to  authentic  tradition  had  tion  of  the  assemblage.  At  a  signal 
belonged  to  the  famous  Marquis  of  from  his  master,  the  imp  undressed 
Oranby— and  holsters  and  all  weigh-  the  Phenomenon,  and  there  stood 
ed  not  far  short  of  a  couple  of  stone,  the  spanking  Jade,  in  a  Newmarket 
The  stirrup-irons  would  have  made  saddle  not  more  than  four  pounds 
a  couple  of  three  pound  quoits.  Be-  with  all  appurtenances — in  beautiful 
tween  pommel  and  peak,  you  sat  condition — for  the  symptoms  of  Sa- 
undislodgeablyembedded,  and  could  turday  had  been  all  assumed  for  a 
be  unhorsed  but  laterally — a  feat,  blind — but  without  effect — for  here 
however,  which  Colonsay,  by  what  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond — and 
we  used  to  call  the  "swinging  side-  Colonsay,  though  perhaps  still  a  lit- 
Btart,"  did  more  than  once  teach  us,  tie  '  purfled,  and  not  sufficiently 
not  only  without  diflftculty,  but  with  drawn  up  in  the  flank,  had  manl- 
ihe  greatest  ease  and  alacrity  to  per-  festly  made  the  most  of  the  mash, 
form.  No  need  for  a  crupper  with  and  was  in  high  spirits.  No  wonder 
such  a  shoulder  as  his,  yet  to  make  indeed  that  ht;  was  more  than  usual- 
assurance  doubly  sure,  a  crupper  ly  elated;  for  we  afterwards  disco- 
there  was,  attached  to  a  tall  that  vered  that  tho  humane  and  specula- 
ignorant  of  ginger  "  wreathed  its  old  tive  Ritson,  while  we  were  taking 
fantastic  roots  so  high,"  ominous  of  breakfast,  had  given  him  the  better 
conquest.  **  Our  bosom's  lord  sat  portion  of  a  quart  of  gin- mixed 
lightly  on  his  throne,"  as  we  shewed  with  water,  it  is  true—beverage 
what  we  once  must  have  been,  by  known  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
vaulting  like  a  winged  Mercury  into  hal f- and •  half.  He  hardly  condescen- 
the  Marquisate,  and  attended  by  our  ded  to  look  at  the  Shuffler — a  single 
po$se  comilatus,  proceeded  towards  glance  seemed  to  suflice  to  inspire 
the  starting-post  visible  to  the  eyes  our  magnanimous  animal  with  sentl- 
of  the  cognoscenti,  in  the  shape  of  mcnts  of  consummate  contempt  for 
an  unelaborate  milestone  ffrey  and  his  spindle-shanked  antagonist,  who, 
green  with  the  rust  and  Itchens  of  though  he  possibly  might  have  some 
years.  speed,  had  obviously  little  or  no  hot- 

Attended  by  our  jwns^  romifatus  t  tom  ;  nor  were  those  sentimenta 
l^hy  —  look  and  behold  1  all  the  moderated  by  the  sudden  trantfor- 
world  and  his  wife.  And  not  that  mation  of  Sitwell  into  a  regular 
worthy  couple  alone,  but  all  the  Newmarket  jockey,  booted,  buck- 
children.  They  want  but  somewhat  skinn*d,  JHcketed,and  rapp'd — a  very 
higher  cheek-bones  to  be  as  eood-  Buckle — shining  in  silk  like  a  spot- 
looking  a  people  as  the  Sc*otch.  What  ted  leopard — and  now  mounted— 
— pray— ao  you  mean  by  the  epithet  though  that  was  &  Ca&KVoiGL^l  Vjc^^na^ 
raur^mppUed   to  bonea  ?     **  R«w»  — ^VV^  Nsi  iitfrasdx— ^V^  ^n^AK^  ^ 


coiime  of  otir  travels  tii-ca  on  t1 
Don,  we  px|ierlenceii  "urii  pleaoii 
in  CiMHtu'kH,  Ihntour  fricud  the  H< 
mnn — since  the  famouH  Platow- 
preiteiited  us  willi  Mveral  pa 
whith  we  occaniooallf  wear  to  tli 
daj* — wpII  known  all  over  Scotlai 
a*  North'n  l-^ternali'.  In  Llin  gcnei 
a|i;itiiti(in  of  Lljat  morning,  our  trI 
hud  fur^'otteo  to  altacli  In  our  anki 
frJD^eii  our  <tole-Htra|iH,  eo  tliat  loi 
before  tlie  plnjr  was  ovKr,  tlie  Rv 
fllK-duck  libd  wriggled  itself  up  bo 
ief;n  alike,  into  a  knob  on  eitli 
knee,  lliat  to  appearand;  conside 
ablf  impnired  tfiat  symmetrj'  f 
whirh  tiven  tben  our  limbs  roDtinut 
to  be  eminently  distto^ui 
ducka  were  white  m  inn 
tliej  had  been  bleached  on  the  auni 
banks  of  lucid  Winilerinere,  and  u 
ly  the  day  before  had  been  fond 
Imi^ined  bj  a  party  of  youne  ladi< 
— Lakers  from  Londun — to  be  lat 
left  pntrhes  of  virgin  snow.  It  w\ 
not  till  the  maidttns  walked  up 
tliem,  that  blushing  they  discovert 
tlieir  miittiike— nor,  bad  the  party  . 
the  same  lime  discovered  what  tht 
really  were,  wouldithave  been  poxt 
ble  to  analyze  tlieir  emotions.  Tl 
stockings  in  which  we  rode  we; 
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dancers  on  the  men  eartb,  and 
when  the  mirth  and  music  all  die- 
as  die  they  roust^the  owls  will  too- 
hoo  the  dawn— and  the  dawn  will 
let  drop  her  dews — and  all  Nature 
will  be  purely  still  as  if  all  the  dan- 
cing ana  deray  of  St  Christopher's 
day,  eve,  and  nieht,  had  been  but  the 
dream  of  a  Shade ! 

Billy  Balmer  fired  his  signal  pistol 
i— and  at  the  flash  oflf  we  went  like 
a  shoL  Yes  I  oflf  we  went — for  Co- 
lonsay  had  not  been  expecting  the 
thunder  and  lightning  quite  within 


times  sprinkled  with*  an  exceUent 
assortment  of  well-chosen,  acute- 
angled  pebbles,  from  a  pound  weight 
up  to  half  a  stone;  to  pick  his  way 
among  them  would  have  been  dil- 
ficult  to  the  most  attentive  quadru- 
ped even  at  a  slow  walk — at  a  fast 
trot  impossible ;  and  we  frankly  con« 
fess,  that,  though  we  were  far  from 
hoping  it  might  happen,  for  that 
wouldhave  spoiled  sport,  we  thought 
it  not  unlikely  that  Shuffler,  who  had 
been  fired,  and  was  rather  bent  in  the 
knees— to  say  nothing  of  her  hoofs. 


an  inch  of  his  ear — and  gave  such  a    that  had  been  so  often  pared  that 
aide-spang   that    he    unhorsed    us    they  reminded  us  of  the  feet  of  a 


and  we  unhorsed  Sitwell  —  while 
in  the  shock  Shuffler  was  over- 
thrown. Assuredly  we  had  not  laid 
our  account  with  comine  into  such 
rude  collision  so  early  in  the  day, 
though  we  looked  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  much  adventure  and  many 
events  of  that  kind  during  the 
course  of  the  match,  and  before  sun- 
set. Sam  was  a  little  stunned,  and 
the  mare  did  not  seem  to  like  it; 
but  having  been  remounted  we  gave 


Chinese  lady  of  high  rank— in  com- 
ing down  the  hill  would  come  down. 
In  which  event  we  could  not  but 
contemplate  the  painful  probability 
of  her  breaking  at  once  her  own 
neck,  and  that  of  her  master.  Aa 
for  Colonsay,  his  hoofs  were  of  iron 
as  well  as  his  shoes.  Among  hit 
innumerable  accomplishments,  he 
had  never  learned  the  art  of  stumb- 
ling ;  and  you  had  but  to  look  at  hia 
forehand  to  know  that  he  would  go 


each  other  a  nod — andagain — butnot  to  the  grave  without  ever  so  much 
in  the  same  sense — were  oflf!  In  the  as  once  saying  his  prayers.  Down 
exultation  of  the  moment,  Billy  shy-  Break-Neck- Brae  we  came  clatter- 
ed hiH  beaver  into  the  air,  which,  de-  ing,  like  slates  down  a  roof— Shuffler 
scribing  a  parabola  in  its  descent,  rather  in  advance — for  we  lay  by  to 
juAt  shaved  Shuffler's  nose,  and  made    see  the  fun,  in  case  of  a  capsize ;  and 

a  capsize  there  was,  and  such  a  cap- 
size as  has  sent  many  an  outrider  to 
kingdom  come.  After  a  long  suc- 
cession of  stumbles — the  whole 


i' 


im  swerve,  till  our  oflf  and  Sam*s 
near  leg  got  rather  awkwardly  en- 
tangled, but  having  extricated  our 
Cossacks  from  his  rowel,  we  shoved 
him  oflf  to  his  own  side ;  then,  if  not  ries,  however,  being  in  fact  but 
before,  it  may  be  safely  said  was  Tub    one  long-continued  and  far-extend- 


Start — and  it  was  manifest  to  all  the 
sporting  spectators  that  the  battle 
had  begun.  From  the  hubbub  we 
gathered  that  with  aliens  Shuffler  had 
ratlier  the  call — it  might  be  guineas 
to  pounds  on  the  mare.  We  could 
not  choose  but  smile. 

For  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  the  course  was  down  hill — and 
well  down  hill  too — ^e  fall  being 
about  a  foot  in  the  yard,  which, 


ed  stumble — during  which  Sitwell, 
though  he  lost  his  stirrups,  exhibited 
astonishing  tenacity — Shuffler,  stag- 
gering as  if  she  had  been  shot,  but 
still  going  at  no  despicable  speed, 
and  struggling  to  recover  herself 
like  a  good  one  as  she  was  and  no- 
thing else,  appeared  to  our  dazzled 
optics  to  fling  an  absolute  somerset^ 
and  to  fall  over  the  ditch — at  that 
spot  fortunately  without  any  thing 


thouffh  considerably  off  the  perpen-  that  could  be  called  a  wall,  though 

dicular,  you  will  find  on  trial  to  be  there  was  no  want  of  the  materiala 

still   farther  off  the  horizontal,  at  for  one— into  a  field,  which  we  knew 

least  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  by  experience  to  be  rather  softish ; 

flat     We  had   tossed  up  for  the  for  more  falls  of  man  and  horse,  se^ 


choice  of  the  starting-post;  and, 
having  won,  with  a  nice  discrimina- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  cattle, 
we  had  fixed  on  the  milestone  crown- 
ing the  crest  of  the  celebrated  Break- 


parately  or  conjunctly,  had  occurred 
at  that  particular  juncture  of  the 
road — a  turn— than  along  the  whole 
line,  from  Kendal  to  Keswick,  and 
hx  more  than  the  proportional  num- 


Keek-Brae.    The  descent  was  at  aU    V»t   oi  ^«s.^^  w  >£5^\^  ^^  '^ft^ 
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/;  /  isti  tplu  r  on  t  olunsat/ . 


way  iiiwommnii,  ami  would  mil  bp 
pri'vaiit'il  on  tt»  slacKt-n  lii>  pace. 
\Vi'  h'nl  now,  ti»  f.'l  app.-iLiancis  lli« 
ivwiic  ill  (iiir  ovvii  lia».d  ;  Imt  wc  liad, 
ill  our  ;iu\i»-ty  tor  ^iiwtll.  torirotlfii 
tl.c  (lOH^  IliKuN  at  ('jtok*-^  llou!*e. 

V.'>  -in  our  aM\i»'iy  for  Sitwcll, 
Would  y«»u  !".»\i'  l.'«!  u^  pull  uj>:in«l 
:>k  liiin  ii  ln'  w  I'Vt*  dral  r  That 
would  i!'.ii  MJ  li.»v  lircii  liujiiane; 
but  v.  Ik'I  it  we  f«»'ild  not  jiull  up — 
ijor  \.»i  r-'^i'.'i  !.:i:l  vou  1:-<'!i  in  (Mir 
s. id. ill',  :  id  iii-Tf.id  of  a  ."-uniph  a 
S.r.n;>*<.'i!  :  Tlii-*  ruit  nbou!  rnitdtv 
]"  row;".'!.  «l,  \\M'  tiU"*!,  to  till'  pcstilcn- 
li.d  coMii.n'jN  ill  \\li(>^t'  rowardly 
:\',u\  r..l':u'.iiious  ilui'..:**  it  uni>tbavo 
brrn  iTii..  iMi'd  •  t  •spU'fU  ai!«l  bib*. 
i"i>-lii:i,-  i-  •  i  "U'l— liunlin  :  i-^  cnnd  — 

!-.'\!n:    i'  iru."l— 

•    «■  .•  'Isroal-.     So 

.:••»  I  ♦  W.iv.     Cljiis- 

*»j-.Mi  in::.' ^<'k»'t    is 


1 


lariii.:    i-  II 

\\  !'i*i'H  t!i.-  i  I'll!' 
to|"i;«'i"     in     ill- 


riiiii      (  I  .  i'S'ish.-.-  .i-i   ('.)loi!s:iv  is 


u«i  I  ii:  i  .{i.!»!i''i-  wi'li  !r.s  rj  i:tcii 
is  criif!  — (  ill i-;o,i!.,  r  in  i!.**  Crow's 
Nt'I  1-  (r;iil— in  tl..'  ('^ow'^  Ncol 
A\"''i  ^*ioii".'y,  Ki  ,']•■!•;  a  l(»ok-out 
t«M  iirlu-:.:-,  a;.d  ..-Lriiu'  on  cathe- 
dra!'* paii.'.id  wiili  ;;  (HT.cil  ibal 
Tunn'i'^  "y-'n  ii.i.ir  t  !i\v,  bv  ['lu^l 
c-n  llo*  jioi.-r  sky  ! 

N«»!iiidv  \\\i\\  \  V.  ^  i.i  'ili^  |!,';;d  r.-ni 
bi\i'  p.is«»i'd  (  oi«k'<  li'»;i  I"  willioiit 
bi.kiiij  Ii  ii  w  if!!  pi".  '.Hit' ;  Uw  thorc 
J*»  a  (  II  .1  ni  — !.i<i!i  :'i  v.,*  know  not 
\\  I'll  in  w  !•  '?  ii  c  o.  1-,  •-  in  ii*;  coni- 
iii  )'iu.  n't'  ii..|»;r.i'i:.l.i!.^  r'lai.iclrr  — 
"I'j.sd  l-y  li.f  iomi!  "di',  a  iii:ii»  apart 

'.V  v'l  !'-  !>;,'  k-;-.!r.icn  or'  tiuit- 
tu"-  -iiid  ill  |i.,!!(  :,n  oprn  space 
fl  ink.  d  wi.'i  an  .oiiplc  barn,  ami  no- 
\\:iy<  <irnn'ani«l  i»y  onr  o!"  ilit*  luo.^t 
(•tunto; !  i'  I."   pi:.'.s;ifv,  iliJi  over  eii- 


!!• 


■  < 


«'•  1   a    lit -•«•:•    ot    ^  jueak'Ts.      f,ct 

•  •  ' 

^  i»'l  .•«'<'  »!o  j»'«\>dri  on  tliost* 
ti'i-.  \iid  as  Ici  0  ■'{  liiradow-fjidd 
o'. .  r  II'. •  w  a-.- -  iiiij.iii'il  l»v  a  neriui- 
iiMl  riii  <•'.(  K. •;•;.>.  i«ir  ev»r  niuiuiur- 
i:..:  I'-'iijii  \'u'  wcuirls  nf  Si  Catlia- 
I  u.',  ]k'Io\'.  fin-  sli.nlow  ot"  the  (iiant 
ot  Mii'.tr  (i.Minid,  antl  tlh'uce  with 
I'l  my  a  boil  |,;ip  il:rou:li  the  or- 
rhar«l  iHJiind  fl.e  <-hapfMiki?  tnrni- 
Iioilse  on  l\»e  \;\Ui'-Md.i>  \\\tn  Uie  i^uiet 
of  \'  inileiuu'Vt' — u\o\*V\ov  u\v'V,.v\v\\\- 


way  lip  into  Troiilbeck — to  the  left 
to  Bowness — as  a  8iga-post— a  sore 
perplexity  to  strangers — used  of  old 
to  attempt  to  tell^by  means  of  a 
rulued  iiiiii*r][Uiou  on  a  rotten  plank 
laughed  at  by  the  foliatre  of  the 
liviiiir  trees — a  contract  between  lis* 
<  pi  ilk  and  tlie  dead.  The  bold 
breezes  from  Ambleside  were  wrio- 
iijir  0!ir  t'orehrad ;  but  Coloiwaj 
re'moniberinjj:  rack  and  manger  is 
Mr  I  Hock's  well- stored  stable— 
/..,/^,/_and  taking  the  bit  in  l» 
teeth — by  which  he  at  once  became 
independent,  and  changed  his  mas- 
ter into  his  hiave — set  off  at  a  band- 
crallop  to  the  Wliite  Lion. 

Now  of  all  tlie  Inns  in  England,  the 
best  then,  as  now — to  us  cheapes! 
and  also  dearest  of  all — for  there,  a: 
imdcrale  chari^'es,  we  got  all  awi« 
man  could  desire — was  the  WLit? 
Lioiiof  Howiiess.  3Iany  a  day^niaor 
a  wi<*k— -many  a  nionih — wliole^uii- 
lner^  and  winters — springs  and  a> 
tunns.  -years — decades— at  a  timf- 
bave  we  it  inhabiud— a  private  cha- 
raeier  in  a  public  place^not  thtre 
unluinoured,  though  as  yet  to  tbf 
wide  woild  unknown — uniiuliced 
as  a  cloud  among  many  clouds  to  and 
lio  sai!in:i:  day  or  night  s^ky,  ihoud 
haply  in  shape  iiinjtf^ticas  any  there 
— up.turning  its  ai'lver  lining'to  tie 
nuMMi,  or  by  the  sun  now  wreathed 
ii.to  snow,  nuw  h«ithcd  in  fire.  But 
at  that  hour  we  liad  no  buainefs 
liieie— we  knew  even  we  should  be 
unwelcome— for  tlie  \i]]age  stood 
deserted  by  all  hut  the  houses  ^^^ 
they  too  hail  been  at  Orest-head  had 
it  not  been  for  disturbing  the  furni- 
ture -the  Tower  did  not  like  to  leare 
behind  the  Church — the  Church  had 
business  with  the  Pulpit — the  Pulpi: 
waM  overlooking  tli©  Desk — and  the 
Desk  busy  in  numberinir  the  Peirs. 
The  White  Lion  continued  to  hold 
his  mouth  open,  an<l  his  tail  bran- 
dished, withmit  an  eye  to  look  cm 
him  -rampant  in  vain—and  had  he 
even  roared,  he  would  have  fright- 
ened only  the  sucking  turkevs. 

At  this  period  of  the  match  we 
have  iie\er  been  able  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  true  state  of  the  bet- 
\\\\vi,  Vvvv  \\^.  VvWftMft,  a  considerable 
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books.  Thero— as  we  were  after- 
wards told — was  Shuffler  in  no  pro- 
mising plight  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ditch,  and  Sam  Sitwell  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  with  his  bared  arm 
in  possession  of  Mr  Wright,  the  sur- 
geon, whose  lancet  for  a  while  failed 
to  elicit  a  single  drop  of  blood.  The 
odds  which  a  few  minutes  before 
had  been  guineas  to  pounds  on  Sam 
and   Shuffler,    changed    with    the 

group  there  to  guineas  to  groats  on 
lit  and  Golonsay;  but  on  the  in- 
stantly subsequent  bolting  and  dis- 
appearance of  those  heroes,  tliey 
were  restored  to  the  former  quota* 
tion,  and  then  betting  on  all  sides 
grew  dull  and  died.  The  raoRt 
scientific  calculator  was  at  fault 
with  such  data — at  a  loss,  a  positive 
nonplus  —  whether  to  baclc  the 
wounded^perhaps  dying — or  the 
absent  and  certainly  lied.  Should 
Sam  recover,  and  Shuffler,  who  bled 
freely,  be  able  to  proceed — then,  as 
they  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being 
on  the  spot,  it  was  certain  they 
would  become  favouriteii;  for  we, 
though  fresh,  were  far  off,  and  pru- 
dence declined  speculating  on  the 
probable  period  of  our  revolution 
and  return. 

We  indulged  strong  hopes  that 
Colonsay,  on  the  way  to  Bowness, 
would  turn  in  to  Rayrigg,  by  which 
we  should  save  nearly  a  mile-— nor 
were  we  disappointed — for  saving 
us  the  trouble  of  opening  the  gate, 
he  put  his  breast  to  it,  and  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  door  of  that  hospi- 
table  and  honoured  mansion.  Most 
fortunately  one  of  the  young  gentle- 
men was  just  mounting  to  ride  to  see 
the  start — and  having  communicated 
to  him  the  predicament  in  which  we 
rode,  we  returned  together  to  the 
scene  of  action — for  a  strong  friend- 
ship had  long  subsisted  between  our 
steeds — and  by  the  side  of  that  chest- 
nut, Colonsay  trotted  along  as  if  the 
two  had  been  in  harness  and  follow- 
ed by  a  phaeton.  Loud  cheers  an- 
nounced our  approach^and  there 
was  Sam  on  Shuffler — somewhat 
more  pate  than  wonted — and  his 
head  bandaged — but  game  to  the 
baclc-bone,  and  ready  for  a  fresh 
start  Having  shortly  expressed  our 
satisfaction  at  reseeing  him  alive, 
we  gave  the  office,  and  set  off  on  the 
zeaumptlon  of  our  match— and  each 
afuB  /eei/o^our  resolution  carried  by 


acclamation^  we  both  immediatel7 
made  strong  play. 

The  run  from  Cook's  House  to 
Troutbeck  Bridge,  is  a  slight  slope 
all  the  way — and  there  is  not  prettier 
ground  in   all  England    than   that 

?[uarter  of  a  mile  or  thereabouts— 
or  such  a  match  as  was  now  i^ala 
in  progress.    The  mare  led — which 
was  injudicious — but  we    have  al- 
ways suspected  that  Sam*s  wits  were 
still  a- wool- gathering  in  the  meadow 
whereon  he  had  had  his  faJl.    On 
approaching  James  Wilson's  smithy, 
we  heard  the  forge  roaring,  and  saw 
the  Shuffler  cocking  her  ears  as  if 
she  were  going  to  shy.    At  that  mo- 
ment we    were  close  on  her  left 
flank,  and  as  she  swerved  from  the 
flash  of  the  furnace,  we  cried  "  no 
jostling,  Sam,"  while  Colonsay,  im- 
patient of  the  pressure,  returned  it 
more  powerfully,  and  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts,  ran  the  mare  and  himself 
in  among  a  number  of  carts,  wag- 
gons, and  wheelbarrows,  to  say  no- 
thing of  various  agricultural  instru- 
ments of  a  formidable  character-^ 
more    especially  a  harrow  reared 
up  against  the  cheek  of  the  smithj 
door,  fearfully  furnished  with  teetoL 
This  was  rather  more  than  tit  for 
Ut,  and  Sam  getting  quarrelsome 
nay  abusive,  we  had  to  take  our 
Crutch  out  of  the  holster,  and  sit  on 
the  defensive.    Meanwhile,  though 
the  pace  had  slackened,  we  were 
still  in  motion,  and  after  some  ad- 
mirable displays  of  horsemanship  on 
both  sides,  we  got  free  from  the  im- 
pedimenta, and  Colonsay  led  across 
— not — as  we  say  in  Scotland— ot;«r 
the  liridge.    We  would  have  given 
a  trifle  for  a  horn  of  ale,  at  Uie  Sun 
or  Little  Celandine,  a  public  adjoin- 
ing the  smithy,  and  kept  by  Vulcan 
— and  so  we  do  not  doubt  would 
Sam,  for  the  morning  was  hot,  and 
told  us  what  we  might  expect  from 
meridian — ^but  false    delicacy  pre- 
vented us  both  from  pulling  up,  and 
the    golden  opportunity  was   lost. 
We  exacted  a  promise  from  oui^ 
selves  not  to  behave  so  foolishly — 
not  to  throw  away  our  chance^ — on 
the  next  occasion  that  might  occur 
for  slsking  our  thirst.  And  we  look- 
ed  forward  to  Lowood. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  passages 
to  execute  in  the  whole  course  of  the 

^eC^TiO'W  %.^t\Xj^^>^%  ^^^Mk^^^i^  ^ 


■niratfon,  ftnd  w«  kept  all  tbr 
tling  along  u  t.  tlappiiie  pac 
bay  at  a  hud  gallop— dm  in 
■liteen  know— upEccleriM.B 
the  man  attckinK  to  us  lik«  wi 
•eemed  if  aojr  thing  to  have  i 
perior  speed— but  th«  horaa 
more  steadT— and  below  the  si 
of  those  noble  arcamores— ai 
was  sttetepthw  to  pass  u 
Sboffler  bnl^  TVe  looM  o* 
ahoutdor,  and  saw  her  turn  ai 
ittTot— bat  before  she  had  net 
bw  top  speed,  we  were  mon 
flrtr  jards  In  sdnnce,  and  a 
Boment  nothing  could  be  br 
than  our  prospects— alaa  1  aooi 
orercastl 

Half  way  betweeo  Ecderie 
Lowood— say,  one-tblrd  of  thi 
■earer  Lowood— Is  a  piece  of 

Slar  unenclosed  ground— an 
>iigh  surrounded  by  no  dei 
at  that  lime  not  without  a  few 
■ad  Btudded  with  small  grot 
mors  beautiful  broom  than  eve 
lowed  Faery  Land.  Round  It  1 
the  road  up  to  Briaryclose, 
■way  OB  by  Brath  wait*,  fold  ti 
mile-long  Tillage  of  Upper  T 
beck,  at  which  printer.  We 
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A  detachment  of  sons  and  servants 
was  forthwith  despatched  to  order 
or  bribe  the  gipsies  to  strike  their 
tents— though  even  in  that  event  we 
doubted  if  any  earthly  inducement 
could  persuade  Colonsay  to  pass 
that  haunted  noolc.  Meanwhile, 
not  to  be  idle,  we  took  our  seat, 
as  requested,  by  the  side  of  Mrs 
Clerk,  and  fell  to  breakfast  with 
what  appetite  we  might— nor  was 
our  appetite  much  amiss — and  the 
breakfast  was  most  excellent.  Are 
you  fond  of  peas-pudding?  You 
are;  then  we  need  not  ask  your 
opinion  of  pork.  Let  no  man  kill 
his  own  mutton — let  all  men  kill 
their  own  bacon — which,  indeed,  is 
the  only  way  to  save  it.  An  expe- 
rienced eye  can,  without  difficulty, 
detect  thirst  even  when  disguised  in 
hunger-^and  Mr  Clerk  nodded  to  a 
,  daughter  to  hand  us  a  horn  of  the 
home-brewed.  "  Here's  to  the  grey- 
coats and  blue  petticoats  of  West- 
moreland ! "  and  the  sentiment  dif- 
fused  a  general  smile.  We  never 
desired  to  resemble  that  wild  and 
apocryphal  animal  the  Unicom — so 
we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  a 
single  horn.  We  are  not  now  much 
of  a  malt-worm — but  every  season 
has  its  appropriate  drink — and  ale 
is  man*8  best  liquor  in  the  grand 
climacteric.  'Tis  a  lie  to  say  it  then 
stupifies  any  but  sumphs.  Hops  are 
far  preferable  to  poppies— in  all 
cases  but  one — and  that  exception 
strengthens  the  general  rule— we 
mean  the  case  of  the  inimitable 
English  Opium- Eater.  Yet  even  in 
those  days  we  could,  against  his 
Smyrnean  laudanum,  have  backed 
our  Ecclerigg  ale.  The  horn  that 
held  it  seemed  converted  into  ivory 
and  rimmed  with  gold.  How  it 
over-mantled  with  foamy  inspira- 
tion !  How  sunk  that  dark  but  pel- 
lucid stream  like  music  in  the  heart! 
What  renovation  I  what  elevation  ! 
what  adoration  of  all  that  was 
mighty,  and  what  scorn  of  all  that 
was  mean!  "  Rule — rule,  Britan- 
nia—Britannia, rule  the  waves!" 
That  was  the  first  song  we  volun- 
teered— and  all  the  household  joined 
in  the  chorus.  Then  sung  we  *'  Auld 
lang  syne" — the  only  Scottish  air 
popular — as  far  as  we  know— in  the 
cottages  of  England — and  it,  we 
fear,  chiefly  because  some  of  ibe 
words  buve  to  cofflmun  and  \u\gat 


minds  but  a  boisterous  bacchanalian 
spirit — whereas,  believe  us,  they  are 
one  and  all  somewhat  sad— and  the 
song  may  be  sung  so  as  to  melt  even 
a  hard  eye  to  tears. 

*'  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  hu- 
man breast'* — and  though  a>ijuredly 
we  did  not  seem,  sitting  there,  to  be 
on  the  fair  way  or  the  high-road  to 
victory,  something  within  us  told  us 
we  should  yet  win  the  day.  The 
whole  family  were  equally  confident 
of  our  ultim'ite  success ;  and  now  a 
lassie  from  the  oasis  came  to  toll  us 
that  the  gipsies,  grieved  to  think  it 
had  caused  our  disaster,  had  remo- 
ved  their  encampment — and  were 
desirous  to  give  us  all  the  help  in 
their  power,  should  we  think  ot  at- 
tempting to  get  the  grey  horse  past 
the  braying-place.  This  was  cheer- 
ing intelligence;  and  Colonsay  ha- 
ving finished  a  feed  of  corn,  when 
brought  out  looked  more  than  ever 
like  a  winner.  Fortunately  we 
thought  at  that  moment  of  his  pre- 
dilection for  side-saddles  and  horse- 
women; and  having  arrayed  and 
burdened  him  accordingly — pretty 
Ella  Clerk  not  refusing  to  try  a  can- 
ter— we  led  him  snorting  past  the 
Oasis  of  Asses,  and  back  again  to  the 
precise  spot  where  he  had  made  the 
wheel — and  there,  after  gently  as- 
bisting  Ella  of  Ecclerigg  to  get  down, 
and  replacing  the  Marquis  of  Gran- 
by,  we  mounted  incnntineut,  aud 
again  surrendered  up  our  whole  spi- 
rit to  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of 
the  Match. 

It  was  yet  ten  minutes  to  seven! 
Fifty  minutes  since  starting  had  been 
consumed,  and  we  had  performed — 
we  mean  in  the  rit;ht  direction — not 
much — if  any  thing— above  two 
miles !  That  seems  no  great  going ; 
yet  the  average  rate  had  probably 
been  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour — 
which  if  not  great  is  good  going— 
and  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  on  one  of 
his  best  ponirs.by  either  Lord  Caith- 
ness, or  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  For 
you  must  remember  the  primal  fall 
at  the  beginning  of  all— which  occu- 
pied, one  way  and  another,  several 
minutes- then  there  was  the  episode 
to  Rayrigg— and  the  delay  that  oc- 
curred about  the  fresh— that  is,  the 
third  start— at  the  Cross- Roads  at 
Cook's  House — then  you  must  add 
aoTa^\^Va%\Qx  ^^^'^Vwt*^^^^^*^ 
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for  nil  tliat  ontan.'iiMnoiit  aiul  yxtri- 
I  litjiin— ami  winn  to  all  tlii'-c  iiniis 
\nn  jj'M  tl.f  hiif  hour  «-«nisiiminii: 
aii.l  rtiii-'iiin'.l  :il  l'«cl«'i  Ijj,  y«»ii  will 
liii'l  till*  iM»t  iij'Mi*  tiiaii  fijlil  lui- 
niji«"»  \\'i«'  iMi'iij>".»<l  by  j»t»*>itiv(» 
iMirih-tiHttiiiir  !).'t\\i'iMi  i!u'  antitjuc 
mill' ^t -I  •'  \\ii»u'  t«n..k  j»!ari*  tin* 
t:i>»l  ji»'.»l  «Mi^:n.il  Ni;irt,a'il  tin*  vjiot 
wlu'ii' •»«  r'iirr<l  oil'"  latt'-^t  (li*a»«trr — 
it  (liH.i^ti'i  i?  mjy  hi*  calitMl  tl.at  li'tl 
to  a  l»U':il.!:!'  in  on.*  <it  llic  |)liM«»aut- 
v<  ctittiiji  «•  in  NN  rstniorclaml — (•l^^^t» 
ti»  till'  n»Mi("«i  a>»ii-ti«M*,  nil  tin*  h'lt 
hand  "id**,  to  ilu*  ( ).i'*i"'  ot  \»«m'> — 
alias  tin*  n.mKi'v'**  I*-U'. 

llitliiMl'i  mil  niinil  lia«l  hoi'ii  so 
iniii-h  ♦':i.'a.'r«I,  th.iT  \v«' iia«l  ha«l  iici- 
thiT  timr  no!  niiiioi  tunitv  l(»  oli».»»rvo 
tin'  «lav — ami  Kin*\v  li'iU'  nnM<*  of  it 
than  tha»  it  \v.«-  «lrv,  an«l  dii'^tv,  and 
Imt.  Now — wi'li'llnot  t<»  Mich  j)('- 
niNul  <»t  hi'f  t':n*i»  as  \vv  uonld  «lra\v 
it,  hn:  \\r  « li«nk(Ml  .Miss  l>.iv  inid»M* 
ihf  rhin,  and  lonKiiiL'  up  sh*'  ar- 
Kn»»A  h'liji'd  ii'jr  fourti'oiis  <'i\iliti('s 
witji  a  ln-art-hi'iiininu'  smih*!  Tin* 
l>av  was  nn*.  ronnlv  nnlv,  hut  ln'aii- 
litii;  ni'\ri  saw  wi'  hi'lorc  nor sim'i? 
iiion'  I'i'.'ivrnlv  h!u»*  fYt's  simnii'i* 
(•■mid*,  nt  joidrn  iiaii,  or  a  noldin* 
liiit  ii'-nd  amp.!- .1- »Im  «»ky.  'I'in'woa- 
tiMT  \\  .1-  in»*  di  \  foi  thiTi'  ha«l  h«M'n 
•»iiin«*  ia"n  duriii.:  tin*  o:iily  hol^^  o\' 
tin'  iii..'i;,  :iinl  jJn  inJiiii'iH'*'  stiil  lay 
nil  lln'  w.mmU,  ahniL'  with  thai  ot' the 
iiM»iniri«' «lrw.  h  \\a-  not  d-i^iy -- 
1  .iW  (  mild  il  I'f  u  iaMi  «'\riv  I  ill 
was  sii;  il,  .  ;,  iH'W  s(i!i^  -  It' niatl- 
ijiiMj  \'.  i'.I  tint  at  tin'  iai«'  ol  litifcn 
III.  I's  an  hmir,  and  t^ailopal  the  rat** 
t»l  tilty,  lli'-y  will  ]»risp"r«'  ;  hut 
I'ii'il  niPmis  rniidltinn  dors  not 
I'HiM-  till'  ;•!!*  ti»  !m'  l-ot  ;  and  in»\v, 
.'II  ycvi'ii  ••■  a  iiiidsiiiitincr  iiioiii- 
in  ,  it  ua-  .  niii  a^  tiiat  nt  a  wIhiIo 
rmitiin-ni  t»t  «  iirinnhiMs.  Ah,  tar 
niori*  than  cool  !  W  i'  hear  toi»  nnirh 
and  t«ii»  (ihrii  nt  warm  Ki»isi»M; 
hii»  tin-  svMiti'st  nt  all  kisw<»s  in  thi'< 
wiary  wni  Id  an*  tlo*  swiu-t,  Im'sJi^ 
I'l  ..'jaiiT,  ,i'i  i««-'.  hut  not  ijuitf,  redd 
ki^sf  III  lii.isi-  vii::in  t win-sjstfrs, 
\ii-  and  LijhJ  ' 

"s.hIi.  toi  a  t«'U'  nionH'iits,  had 
lu'cn  l!i<"  innni  .-nt  tlalliancr  ot'  Auro- 
ra ha\  wili.l  h- 'slnphrr  North,  wlicii 
till'  f\  "s  i»!  :',.|!  aiiiniist  caui:!!!  a 
|M -'I*  «it  !.«•  \  .m!.  aii.l  '»\«T  il-  tiicn 
jiunid  lak»'  -idi'  \\\\\i-\::,\v>n*\  www 
iiiidtillv    thiuiud,   luvd  X\u'   Uvv^   OT 


i'hri^'nplir  uH  Cnhtisoy,  [June, 

of  what  they  were— and  the  worst 
of  all  ghosts  are  the  dead  alive^ 
bower-embosomed  half  way  up  its 
own  silvan  hill,  the  delightful  Dove- 
^^'^t.   Collected  in  frout  of  the  Inu, 
a  vast  crowd  I  and  in  the  midst  of 
it — as  sure  as  that  C^hiiia  oraiiffc!»  are 
<ln»ap  ill  Pekin — Sam    Sitwell,  on 
Shutllor,  ready  to  start !    We  fell  we 
rouUl  afl'ord  to  ride  up  to  him^and, 
hesi(h's,   we   wero  curious  to  hear 
him  prate  of  his  hereabouts.     Tould 
it  be  that  he  wan  on  his  return  trum 
th<»  iroal  at  Grassmere  ?     No.    But 
we  soon  had  a  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery—or, rather,  except  to  our^ehes 
there  was  no  mystery  at  all.    For, 
haviiii;  met  us  tlying  home,  as  k> 
w  JH  entitled  to  believe,  at  tiie  rati» 
«d*   a    young    hawkV    flight,    .Sam. 
who   had  not  then    recovered  the 
erteets  of  that  ugly  fall,  wisely  de- 
cided to  breakfast  at  Lowood.  And, 
nccordiiig  to  his  account,  which  we 
fully  credited,   Mrs    Ladyman  had 
i;iven  him   a  superb    dtjtuut'    a  »: 
f'urr.'fi  tft .    Shumer  had  all  the  while 
stood  at  the  door  feeding  kindly  out 
of  a  ni»se-hac:,  to  be  r€.»ady  at  the  fir»t 
MMuptom  of  our  return ;  and  never 
saw  we  80  great  a  change  wrought 
in  so  short  a  time,  by  judiciims  ireat- 
UKMit,  as  well  on  man  as  on  horse. 
Sam  was  cjuite  spruce — even  pert — 
ami   rosy  about  the  gills    as  an  al- 
derman.  As  for   Shufller,  we  could 
ha\e    thoui^ht    we    saw    before    us 
I'.leanor   herself,   had    that  glcirious 
<'reature,    who    was    then    carrying 
every  thinir  before  her,  plates,  cups 
and  all,  not  been  of  a  d liferent  colour. 
Yet  ue  were    proud     to    find   that 
Christopher  on  (\donsay  divided  the 
popular  admiration,  and  as  the  rivals 
shook  hands,  a  shout  rent  the  sky. 

\Vt»  now  remembered  that  it 
was  (Jrassmere  Fair- day,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  crowd  beine^  erreater 
than  <'ould  have  been  bro\ight  to- 
irether  perhaps  even  by  the  bruit  of 
tnir  match.  There  could  not  have 
hceii  fewer  than  a  thousand  souU, 
and  the  assemblaire  be^ran  to  drop  off 
towards  Ambleside.  It  could  not  but 
occur  to  our  humane  minds  that  the 
1  if 'ires  woidd  be  subjected  to  great 
j)eril  of  life,  were  we  to  staVt  at 
SI  ore,  and  make  play  through  the 
fr.iirnients  of  that  crowd.  And  start 
;v\.svw\v^  vvwvl  avake  \)lay  we  must,  if 


f>. 
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go,  and  you  mMit  read  detperate 
thoughts  in  the  races  of  the  riden. 
Hitherto  the  struggle  had  been  se- 
vere, though  it  hadnot  been  through- 
out exactly  a  neck-and-neck  affislr— 
it  was  now  a  near  thine  indeed,  for 
if  we  had  been  delayed  half  an  hour 
in  Ecclerigg,  so  had  Sitwell  in  Lo wood 
—and  though  nothing  had  occurred 
to  us  so  personally  painful  as  his 
accident,  we  had  had  severer  Trials 
of  Temper.  In  suffering  as  in  pa- 
tience we  might  be  fairly  enough 
said  to  have  been  on  a  par. 

At  that  moment  a  beautiful  breeze, 
that  had  been  born  at  the  head  of 
Langdale,  came  carolling  and  curling 
across  the  Lake,  and  met  another  as 
beautiful  as  itself  from  Belle -Isle,  so 
lovingly  that  the  two  melted  into 
one,  and  brought  the  Endeavour  sud- 
denly round  Point- Battery,  with  all 


sails  set,  and  all  colours  flying,  a 
ying  all  Lowood  Bay. 
Billy  Balmer,  all  the  while  holding 


the  rim  of  his  hat,  advocated  most 
eloquently  a  propoMl  emanating  from 
mine  host,  that  the  nags  should  be 
stabled  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  that 
we  should  give  Mr  Sitwell  a  sail. 
Indeed  he  began  to  drop  hints  that 
it  would  be  easy  by  sienal  to  collect 
the  whole  musquitto  fleet;  and  his 
oratory  vras  so  powerful  that  at  the 
close  of  one  of  his  speeches — in  reply 
i— we  verily  believed  that  a  Trotting- 
match  between  horses  was  about  to 
be  changed  into  a  Regatta  like  that 
of  Cowes. 

And  a  regatta  there  is,  at  bidding 
of  the  Invisibles  of  air,  whose  breath 
is  on  the  waters,  now  provided  with  a 
blue  ground,  whitening  with  breakers, 
commonly  called  cats-heads.  Five 
minutes  ago,  what  shadowy  stillness 
of  vacant  sleep^now  what  sunny 
animation  of  busy  lifeiness  all  over 
face  and  breast  of  Winander !  What 
unfurling,  and  hoisting,  and  crowd- 
ing of  canvass  **  in  gentle  places, 
bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays  I "  and,  my 


eye,  how  every  craft  cocks  her  jib  at 
the  Endeavour  I  That  is  the  Eliza— i 
ao  named  after  one  of  the  finest 
women  in  England— since  christened 
the  "  Ugly  (Jutter"  by  some  malig- 
nant eunuch,  squeaking  the  lie  as  he 
broke  a  vinegar  cruet  on  her  bows. 
That  schooner  is  the  Roscoe — and ' 
Lorenio  was  then  alive  with  ^'his  fine 
Roman  hand"  and  face;  and  so  was 
Palafox,  whose  name  that  three- 
masted  latine-rigged  beauty  bears- 
see  how,  with  the  wind  on  her  beam 
like  a  flamingo,  she  flies !  Yet  she 
cannot  overhaul  the  Liverpoolian— 
though  that  Wonder  has  not  yet 
shaken  out  two  reefs  in  her  mainsail 
that  tell  a  silent  tale  of  yesterday's 
squalls.  Is  t  was !  what  a  confusion 
ot  moods  and  tenses !  But  the  Past 
is  all  one  with  the  Present  Imagi- 
nation does  what  she  likes  with  Time; 
she  gives  a  mysterious  middle  voice 
to  every  verb— and  genius  pursues 
them  through  all  their  conjugations, 
feeling  that  they  have  all  one  root*- 
and  that  the  root  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  of  Good  and  of  Evil— ^ 
planted  in  the  heart — and  watered 
sometimes  with  dewdrop  •  looking 
tears,  and  as  often  with  tears  or 
blood  I 

And  lo !  beauty-laden — a  life-boat 
indeed— behold  the  Barge  I  The 
Nil  Timeo  I  Old  Nell,  as  she  is  lo- 
vingly  called  by  all  the  true  sons  of 
Winander  1  The  Dreadnought  and 
Invincible  Old  Nell  Nil  Timeo !  No 
awning  but  one  of  parasols  I  Her- 
self seemingly  budk  by  fair  freight 
and  bright  burden  down  to  the  row* 
locks,  but  steady  in  her  speed  as  a 
dolphin ;  and  is  she  not  beautifully 
pulled,  ye  Naiads?  The  admiral"^ 
gig  resplendent  now  among  a  fleet  of 
wherries,  skiffiB,  canoes ;  and  hark— 
while  the  female  voices  that  can 
sing  so  divinely  are  all  mute — swell- 
ing  in  strong  heroic  harmony  the 
Poet  Laureate's  Song  I 


For  ages,  Winander,  unsought  was  thy  shore, 
Nought  disturb'd  thy  fair  stream  save  the  fisherman's  oar; 
Nor  freighted  with  charms  did  the  gay  painted  boat  . 
To  the  soft  beat  of  music  triumphantly  float ; 

When  the  Goddess  of  Love 

View'd  the  scene  from  above. 
And  determined  from  Cyprus  her  court  to  remove ; 
Then  selected  a  few,  who  were  skilful  and  brave, 
Her  daughters  to  guard  on  the  We^tfaoc^VKoA^vn:^^ 


JOIB  Chrittopher  OH  CotoHtai/.  [J 

Though  for  far  dUUnt  reeionB  we  ne'er  aet  our  •«]•, 
Tli;  breMt,  O  Wioander  1  encounter!  rude  gnleBj 
When  the  Bivifc  whirlwind  rusbea  from  Lon^ale'a  darit  fom, 
E'en  the  wealher-worn  sailor  might  start  at  tbe  atorm : 

Yet  in  vain  fields  tbe  mast 

To  the  force  of  tbe  blast 
Whilst  the  heart  to  the  moorings  of  courage  is  fut ; 
And  the  sons  of  Winander  are  «kilful  uid  brave, 
Nor  sbriak  from  tbe  tbreati  of  the  Weslmortand  ware. 

To  us  are  coDsi^'d  tbe  gaf  f^ie  and  tbe  ball, 
Where  beauCj  enslaves  wlium  no  daogers  appal ; 
For  when  she  subinissioa  detnands  from  our  crew, 
"  .W  timco"  must  yield,  conq'ring  Cupid,  to  you. 

Ttii?n,  alas !  we  complain 

Of  the  heart-rending  pain. 
And  confess  that  our  tnotto  is  boasling  and  tkIq  ; 
Though  the  sons  of  Winander  are  skilful  and  hrava^ 
Tbeir  flag  must  be  bow'd  lo  tbe  gems  of  the  trave. 

To  ua  it  is  glfen  to  drain  tbe  deep  bowl. 
The  dark  hours  of  midnight  thua  cheerfully  roll ; 
Our  captain  commands,  we  wiib  pleaiure  obey. 
And  the  dawning  of  mom  only  calla  ua  awaj. 

On  our  sleep-sealed  eyei 

Soon  soft  visions  arise. 
From  the  black  fleet  of  sorrow  we  fear  no  aurpriae. 
For  the  lODs  of  Wiuander  are  joyous  and  brave. 
As  bold  as  the  storm,  and  as  free  a>  tbe  wave. 

Whene'er  we  pass  o'er,  without  compass,  the  line, 
'Tis  friendship  that  blows  on  an  ocean  of  wine ; 
The  breakers  of  discord  ne'er  roar  on  the  lee. 
At  tbe  rudder  whilst  love,  wine,  and  friendship  agre«  : 

Then  let  us  combine 

Love,  friendship,  and  wine. 
On  our  bark  then  the  bright  atar  of  pleasure  shall  shine  j 
For  tlie  sons  of  Wiuander  are  faitliful  nnd  brave. 
And  proud  rides  their  Dag  on  the  Weatniurlaud  wave. 

And  now  "  sharpening  its  mooned  faorse-marine.  The  Shuffler  drawl 
borns,"the  whole  FleetcloseiDshore  up  in  style  on  our  risht  llank— 
drops  anchor;  and  all  the  crews  give  "  Steady,  Sam  I  Steady  I  Billy  ap- 
Christopher  three  cheers.  If  this  be  plies  a  red-bot  poker  lu  tbe  touch- 
not  a  regatta,  pray  wbattsaregatlaF  hole  of  the  pattareroe-^«ad  in  full 
Colonsay  paws  the  beach  as  If  impa-  view  of  the  tieet— aqaim  wk  sta>i, 
Uent  to  buard  tbe  Flag-Ship  like  a 
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